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PREFACE. 


IHE  example  of  other  nations,  operating  on  the  good  fenfe  of  our  own, 
having  advanced  that  to  the  dignity  of  a fcience  which  before  was  exercifed  blindly 
and  without  principles,  and  rather  to  the  detriment  than  advantage  of  the  objects 
it  was  intended  to  ferve,  it  appeared  to  the  author  of  the  following  fheets,  that  a 
comprehenfiive  view  of  all  that  immediately  or  collaterally  belongs  to  the  Veterinary 
art,  would  be  no  unacceptable  offering  to  the  public,  in  the  convenient  form  of  a 
Dictionary. 

Convinced,  however,  as  he  was  of  the  extenfive  utility  of  fuch  a work,  he 
long  confidered  the  undertaking  as  an  ad  of  temerity.  Aware  of  the  obfolete  cha- 
rader  of  almofl  all  the  books  of  farriery  that  appeared  before  the  days  of  Gibsoy, 
and  no  lefs  fo  of  the  defeds  even  of  that  truly  enlightened  and  fcientific  writer ; 
aware  of  the  narrow  limits  to  which  the  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  brute  animals 
has,  as  yet,  been  extended  ; aware  of  the  loofe  and  imperfed  ftate  of  thofe  analogies 
which  have  been  fuppofed  to  obtain  between  man  and  the  larger  quadrupeds,  and 
fenfible  of  the  vague  manner  in  which,  under  that  prefumptlon,  veterinary  reme- 
dies have  been  direded  in  particular  difeafes  ; — he  hefitated  long  before  he  could 
determine  to  commit  himfelf  in  a work,  which,  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  muff 
be  chargeable  with  many  imperfedions,  and  open  to  much  future  criticifm. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  his  profpeds  were  not  without  encouragement.  The 
fun  of  veterinary  fcience  had  already  dawned  on  our  ifland.  His  irresistible  beams 
had  already  pierced  through  the  clouds  and  thick  darkncfs  in  which  it  feemed  to 
have  been  permanently  enveloped.  His  approach,  too,  Iiad  been  happily  indicated 
in  the  labours  of  an  eminent  northern  veterinarian  ; who,  breathing  a medical 
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atmofphere,  and  imbued  with  principles  which  eminently  qualified  him  for  fuch  a 
purfuit,  inveftigated  with  confiderable  acutenefs,  and  expofed  with  the  moft  de- 
cided fuccefs,  the  mofl;  common  caufes  of  difeafe  and  lamenefs  in  horfes.  Nor  had 
thefe  been  the  only  efforts  to  apply,  as  far  as  the  analogies  were  obvious,  the  doc- 
trines and  remedies  of  human  medicine  to  the  ftrudurc  and  maladies  of  the  brute 
creation.  Surgeons  in  country  practice  had  long  feen,  with  a mixture  of  indigna- 
tion and  forrow,  the  ignorant  cruelties  pradifed  on  the  latter  by  their  footy 
operators  ; and,  unwilling  to  trufl  even  their  dogs  ta  fuch  mercilefs  hands,  were 
led  to  exercife  their  own  Jkiil  on  the  animals  which  belonged  to  themfelves.  Still, 
however,  a falfe  pride  reflrained  their  pradice  within  their  own  ftables  and  cow- 
houfes,  and  a neceffary  conceffion  (as  they  thought)  to  public  prejudices  kept 
back  the  falutary  refults  of  their  endeavours,  and  occafioned  few,  and  thofe  only 
cafual,  improvements  to  be  made  in  veterinary  fcience.  At  length  the  removal 
of  this  fpell,  w'hich  prevented  the  free  exercife  of  genius  and  the  operations  of 
ufeful  experiment,  was  referved  for  the  patriotic  founders  of  the  Veterinary 
College  of  London,  to  whofe  zeal  and  public  fpirit  the  country  is  now  indebted 
for  a body  of  rational  and  enlight^ed  praditioners,  dlfperfed  through  every  county, 
as  well  as  for  many  ingenious  and  elegant  publications  on  the  different  branches  of 
their  art. 

It  is  indeed  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  the  author  to  acknowledge  his  almost  un- 
hounded  obligations  to  the  works  of  thefe  gentlemen  ; as  w'ell  as  to  the  yet  more  eminent 
labours  of  the  late  and  prefent  professors  of  that  excellent  infiitution,  as  he  has 
confiairtly  endeavoured  to  evince  in  the  feveral  articles  w'hich  have  been  derived 
from  them  individually.  Nor  fhould  he  omit  to  acknowledge  the  high  fources 
whence  the  moft  fplendid  and  ufeful  of  the  graphical  illuftrations  (fo  indifpenfable 
in  a work  of  this  kind)  have  been  procured  j moft  of  them  remarkable  for  their 
minutenefs  and  accuracy,  beyond  any  anatomical  reprefentations , even  of  the  human  body^ 
which  appear  in  fimilar  publications^ 

Such  have  been  the  advantages,  and  fuch  the  impediments,  under  which  the 
author  has  laboured.  To  the  details  of  the  latter  he  might  very  juftly  add,  the 
nature  of  his  fervices  as  a military  praftitioner  j his  unavoidable  abfence,  nay  al- 
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most  immenfe  diftance,  from  the  prefs,  on  that  account ; and  the  necefTity  of  pro- 
curing afliftance  from  others  lefs  competent,  perhaps,  to  the  tafk,  than  even  him- 
felf.  All,  therefore,  that  he  prefumes  to  claim,  beyond  the  merit  of  good  intentions 
towards  his  profefTional  brethren  and  the  public,  is  that  of  naving  made  as  good  a 
vfe  of  the  viaterials  ’which  offered  themfelves  to  his  examination  as  the  cafe  •would  ad- 
mit; and,  under  this  impreflion,  he  confidently  relies  on  the  candour  with  which 
both  will  receive  this  firjl  attempt  to  unite  into  one  fabric  the  fcattered  and  im- 
perfect members  of  a science  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be,  as  yet,  in  its  earliest 
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A NEW  EDITION  OF 


THE  EDINBURGH  PRACTICE 

OF 

PHYSIC,  SURGERY,  AND  MIDWIFERY. 


The  extraordinary  demand  for  the  above  Work  has  induced  the  Editor,  In  this  edition,  to 
extend  certain  parts  of  it,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  judicious  characters  in  the  medical 
world,  were  exhibited  before  in  too  narrow  a compass ; and  also  to  add  to  it  a volume  on 
the  subject  of  Midwifery,  by  which  it  is  rendered  a cheap  and  complete  Medical  Library^  no 
less  suitable  for  the  British  Practitioner  than  serviceable  as  a guide  to  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  the  navy  and  army  in  tropical  climates. 

THIS  WORK  CONTAINS, 

1.  An  Introductory  History  of  each  Branch  of  the  Medical  Profeffion. 

2.  The  Theory  of  Medicine,  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics,  from  Dr.  Cullen  and  other 
Edinburgh  Professors. 

3.  Cullen’s  Nosology  complete,  in  English. 

4.  The  History,  Distinction,  Caufes,  and  Cure  of  every  human  Disease,  agreeably  to  the  approved 
Classification  and  Doctrines  of  the  celebrated  Cullen. 

5.  The  lateft  Improvements  suggefted  by  Medical  Writers  of  the  first  Eminence  : amongst  whom  are, 
Drs.  Cullen,  Monro,  Gregory,  Fordyce,  Percival,  Eeddoes,  Fothergill,  Lettsom,  Garnett,  Heberden, 
Denman,  Moseley,  Rush,  Trotter,  Saunders,  Currie,  Sims,  Haygarth,  Houlston,  Willan,  Simmons, 
Jenner,  Clark,  Bradley,  &c.  &c.  Messrs.  Hunter,  Bell,  Ilyffe,  Home,  Earle,  Abernethy,  Latta, 
Baynton,  Kendrick,  Kentish,  Rumsey,  Wilson,  and  others. 

6.  Cafes  illustrative  of  the  Treatment  recommended  In  every  Disease  of  difficult  Management. 

7.  Upwards  of  Six  Hundred  authentic  Formulae  from  the  Books  of  the  public  Hospitals  and  Dispen- 
saries ; the  Lectures  and  Writings  of  Medical,  Chlrurgical,  and  Midwifery  Teachers j and  the  private 
Contributions  of  distinguished  Praftitioners  in  Edinburgh  and  London. 

8.  A number  of  elegant  Copper-plate  Engravings  of  Chlrurgical  and  Midwifery  Subjects. 
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LIST  OF  THE  PLATES, 

WITH 

A DESCRIPTION  OF  THEIR  CONTENTS, 

AND 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  PLACING  THEM. 

<• 

ty  Each  Plate  is  either  to  face  or  immediately  to  follow  the  article  to  ’which  it  relates  IN  THIS  LIST. 


?L.  I.  AGE. 

Teeth  of  the  horse — Eye  of  the  horse 
— The  heart  and  its  blood-vessels — 
Worms  in  the  trachea,  in  poul- 
try. 

ANATOMY. 

II.  The  first  view  of  the  muscles  of  the  horse. 

II.  Outline  of  the  preceding. 

III.  The  second  view  of  the  muscles  of  the  horse. 

III.  Outline  of  the  preceding. 

IV.  BLOOD  VESSELS. 

A view  of  the  arterial  system  in  the 
horse — A view  of  the  distribution  of 
the  veins  in  the  same  animal. 

BONES. 

V.  A side  view  of  the  skeleton  of  the  horse. 

V.  Outline  of  the  preceding. 

EXTERIOR. 

VI.  A view  of  the  horse,  after  removing  the 

skin  and  common  integuments. 

VI.  Outline  of  the  preceding. 


Pi.  VII.  CALF. 

Peculiar  structure  of  the  organs  of  ge- 
neration in  a calf — Appearance  of 
the  vaccine  vesicles  on  the  teats  of  a 
cow. 

VIII.  FOOT. 

Different  views  of  the  horse’s  foot  ; 
shewing  its  external  and  internal 
structure. 

IX.  FROG. 

A representation  of  Mr.  Coleman's  ar- 
tificial frog,  and  tlie  mode  of  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  foot  of  a horse. 

X.  HORSE. 

X.  Outline  of  the  preceding. 

XI. 

XI.  Outline  of  the  preceding. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

Successive  views  of  the  muscles  of  the 
horse  j being  a continuation  of  the 
series  commencing  with  Plate  II. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES. 


-Pi.  2d  XV.  HERMAPHRODITE. 

A view  of  the  genital  parts  of  an  her- 
• maphrodite  Iamb. 

XVI.  INTESTINAL. 

Original  representation  of  an  intestinal 
calculus,  found  in  a horse,  by  Dr. 
Withers  of  Newbery— -A  represen- 
tation of  the  improved  naih  for  the 
horse’s  shoe. 


2dXVL  I 
3d  XVI. ; - 


LAMENESS. 


Twelve  figures  of  the  fore  and  hinder 
extremities  j shewing  the  different 
external  affections  of  the  legs  which 
occasion  lameness  in  horses. 


XVII.  -V 
XVIII. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 


MUSCLES. 


Successive  views  of  the  muscles  of  the 
horse,  terminating  the  series. 


XXIII.  NERVES. 

A view  of  the  distribution  of  the  nerves 
in  ahorse  (explained  under  the  article 
System) — Representation  of  the  vena 
porice. 


Pl.  XXIV.  OSTEOLOGY. 

A front  view  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
horse. 

XXV.  PROPORTIONS. 

An  outline  of  the  horse,  with  a scale  of 
measurement,  shewing  Mr.  Feron’s 
method  of  ascertaining  the  just  {wo- 
portions,  and  relative  situation  of 
parts,  in  tlie  racer. 

XXVI.  7 

XXVII.  y SHOEING. 

2d  XXVII.  3 

Representations  of  the  horses’  shoes  re- 

' commended  by  eminent  veterina- 
rians—ProfessorCo/ewaw’sMr.C/wrA's, 
Mr.  St.  Belt's,  Mr.  Moorcroft’s,  Mr. 
I'aplhi’ s.—V'm,  to  prevent  accidents 
in  frosty  weather. — Shoes  for  mules, 
oxen,  &c. — Patten-shoes. 

XXVIII.  SKELETON. 

A back  view  of  the  bones  in  the  horse. 

XXIX.  VISCERA. 

Views  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
cavities  of  the  horse,  with  the  viscera 
in  situ. 


ERRORS. 

Art.  BLISTER,  omitted.  See  the  articles  Cantharides,  Ointment,  and  Spavin,  where 

this  deficiency  is  fully  supplied. 

DROWNING,  omitted.  See  Resuscit.\tion. 

HOG,  omitted.  See  Scrota. 

NERVE.  For  a description  of  the  plate  exhibiting  the  distribution  of  the  system  of  nerves 
in  the  horse,  see  the  article  System. 
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Abate,  a term  ufecl  in  the  manege.  A 
horfe  is  faid  to  abate,  or  take  down  his 
curvets,  when,  working  upon  curvets,  he  puts 
both  his  hind-legs  to  the  ground  at  once,  and 
obferves  the  fame  exa6tnefs  in  all  the  times  of 
his  doing  fo. 

ABDOMEN,  that  part  of  an  animal  vulgarly 
called  the  belly.  Its  contents  on  diiVeclion  are 
thefe ; When  the  abdomen  is  opened,  the  firft 
thing  that  offers  itfelf  to  view  is  the  pcritonxnm, 
which  is  a kind  of  bag  made  of  a thin  mem- 
brane of  pretty  clofe  texture,  and  yet  capable 
of  a confiderable  extenfion,  and  of  returning  to 
its  former  ftate.  This  bag  contains  the  greateft 
part  of  the  vifeera  of  the  low'er  belly,  but  in  a 
particular  manner.  In  feveral  parts  of  the  con- 
vexity there  are  feveral  deprelfions,  which  form 
a kind  of  cells,  which  contain  the  vifeera  within 
the  peritoneum,  namely,  the  guts,  the  ftomach, 
the  liver,  the  fpleen,  &c.  See  Viscera. 

The  ligaments  which  ferve  to  fuftain  mofl;  of 
thefe  vifeera,  are  'nothing  elfe  but  a particular 
kind  of  doubling  of  the  peritoneum,  accompa- 
nied with  a portion  of  the  cellular  and  mem- 
branous web,  filled  with  fat,  which  covers  its 
external  furface ; fuch  as  the  ligaments  of  the. 
liver,  the  fpleen,  the  uterus,  and  mefentery  it- 
iclt,  whidi  is  the  common  ligament  of  the  guts, 
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and  is  formed  by  a doubling  of  tlie  peritoneum 
accompanied  witlt  the  cellular  web.  This  lies 
on  the  furface  of  the  peritoneum  throughout  its 
whole  extent  5 and  is  of  particular  texture, 
confining  of  feveral  membranous  cells,  by  means 
of  which  the  peritoneum  is  united  to  the  fides  of 
the  belly.  The  parts  contained  in  this  web, 
which  may  be  feen  without  opening  the  perito^ 
neum,  are  the  kidneys,  the  ureters,  the  bladder, 
the  loiuer  large  blood  vejjels,  &c. 

The  internal  furface  of  the  peritoneum  is 
fmooth  and  lleek,  and  is  continually  kept  moifl. 
by  a ferofity  which  tranfudes  through  the  pores 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  This  moifture  is 
necefl'ary  to  render  the  motion  of  the  inteftines 
more  eafy,  becaufe  otherw'ife  the  fridlion  would 
caufe  a painful  fenfation. 

The  cellular  web  has  four  procefTes,  two  of 
which  accompany  the  crural  veflels,  and  the 
other  two  the  fpermatic  veflels  in  horfes.  'Eliefc 
procefles  have  been  generally  fuppofed  to  be 
made  by  the  peritoneum,  but  this  is  a miftake. 

peritoneum  being  opened,  you  may  dif-' 
cover  all  the  vifeera  of  the  lower  belly.  On  the 
right  fide  is  the  liver,  the  gall  bladder,  and  a part 
of  the  gut  colon  : on  the  left  fide  of  the  fpleen,  il 
part  of  the  colon,  the  caul,  tlie  bottom  of  the 
Jhmafh,  and  the  pancreas : in  the  upper  pwt 
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you  may  perceive  the  two  orifices  of  the 
^omachy  the  gut  duodenumy  the  trunk  of  the  vena 
portiZy  the  lower  vena  cavuy  and  the  great  artery. 

The  omentum  or  caul  lies  over  the  inteilines, 
and  is  a very  fine  membrane  larded  with  fat, 
fomewhat  like  net-work  •,  it  reaches  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ftomach  to  the  umbilical  region. 
It  refembles  an  apron  tucl^ed  up.  : The  fore  part  • 
of  it  is  conne£l:ed  to  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach, 
to  the  duodenum  and  the  fpleen  ; and  the  hind 
part  to  the  colon.  The  ufe  of  it  is  to  preferve 
the  fupplenefs  of  the  fibres  of  the  guts,  duode- 
num, and  colon,  to  which  it  is  connefted  : it 
fends  fulphureous  particles  to  the  liver  for  the 
preparation  of  the  bile,  and  by  its  undtuofity 
abates  the  acrimony  of  the  blood. 

The  cefophagus  or  gullety  being  a part  of  the 
inteftinal  canal  which  is  exterided  from  the 
mouth  to  the  atiuSy  may  properly  be  taken  no- 
tice of  in  this  place.  It  reaches  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mouth  to  the  diaphragm ; next  to 
this  is  a fort  of  bag  called  the  ftomach  ; and  the 
remainder  hath  the  general  name  of  inteftines 
or  guts.  The  gullet  defeends  along  the  neck 
behind  the  wind-pipe  ; the  upper  part  which  is 
a little  dilated,  is  called  the  pharynx.  It  has 
four  coats  : the  firft  is  common  to  the  neigh- 
bouring part ; the  fecond  is  fleftiy,  and  is  com- 
pofed  of  longitudinal  and  circular  fibres ; and 
the  third  confifts  of  nervous  or  tendinous  fibres 
croffing  each  other  every  way  ; the  fourth  is 
called  the  villous  coat ; it  is  very  porous,  and 
always  befmeared  by  a clammy  liquor  proceed- 
ing from  the  glands  lying  behind  it. 

'^The  Jlomach  is  a membranous  bag  feated  be- 
hind the  diaphragm  or  midriff.  It  is  in  fhape 
like  the  bellows  of  a bagpipe,  and  has  two  ori- 
fices ; the  right  of  which  is  joined  to  the  gullet, 
and  the  left,  named  pylorusy  to  the  guts.  It  con- 
fifts of  the  fame  membranes  and  coats  as  the 
gullet. 

\ 'Fhq  intejlines  or  guts  are  fix  in  number ; 

namely,  the  fmall  guty  which  in  a man  is  di- 
vided into  the  duodenttWy  the  jejunumy  and  the 
iliony  and  is  commonly  about  twenty-fix  yards 
in  length  ; the  cacum  or  blind  guty  the  three 
c.lonSy  and  the  Jlraight  gut.  The  three  colons 
are  divided  by  two  fmall  necks,  each  about  half 
a yard  long.  On  the  upper  and  under  fides 
there  are  two  ligaments,  which  run  along  tlie 
furface,  and  ferve  to  purfe  up  this  gut,  which 
with  a valve  on  the  infide  ferve  to  keep  the  ali- 
ment from  paffing  off  too  haftily,  that  the  nu- 
tricious  juices  may  be  extra£fetl.  The  ftraigbt 
gut  runs  direflly  along  from  the  colon  to  the 
fundament,  and  is  half  a yard  long.  The  guts 
have  the  fame  coats  as  tlic  gullet,  but  are  con- 


fiderably  thicker  in  thefe  laft  mentioned,  and 
like  it  are  always  moiftened  by  the  liquor  pro- 
ceeding from  the  glands. 

The  guts  are  failened  to  the  back  by  the  me- 
fentery,  which  is  about  nine  inches  broad  from 
the  guts  to  the  back.  It  takes  its  rife  from  the 
ttird  vertebrte  of  the  loins,  and  confifts  of  two 
membranes,  which  are  full  of  fmall  glands  and 
blood-veffels,  and  is  formed  by  the  doubling  of 
the  peritomeum.  It  forms  feveral  folds  along  its 
circumference,  not  unlike  a ruffle,  to  which  the 
fmall  puts  are  connedled. 

Having  thus  taken  notice  of  the  intejlinnl canal y 
and  its  feveral  parts,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
make  fome  oblervations  on  the  progrefs  of  the 
chyle.  If  you  open  a dog  that  has  been  juft 
killed  two  or  three  hours  after  he  has  been  fed, 
you  will  fee  on  the  guts,  efpecially  thofe  that 
are  fmall,  a great  number  of  little  white  vefl'els 
called  la  Heals  y which  glide  between  the  two 
membranes  of  the  mefentery,  and  communicat- 
ing with  each  other,  advance  to  the  glandulous 
body  placed  in  the  middle.  From  this  fuhftancc 
other  laefteal  veins  proceed,  which  differ  nothing' 
from  the  former,  but  in  being  fewer  in  number, 
and  fomewhat  niore  large.  Thefe  are  called 
fecondary  ladleals,  and  are  difeharged  into  a cel- 
lular and  membranous  bag,  generally  placed  on 
the  firft  vetebrae  of  the  loins,  and  is  hid  in  part 
of  the  right  appendix  of  the  diaphragm.  This 
is  called  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle.  From 
this  refervatory  the  thoracic  du<Sf  proceeds, 
which  runs  along  the  vertebra  of  the  back,  and 
towards  the  middle  of  the  back  turns  to  the  left, 
and  empties  itfelf  into  a large  vein  called  the 
left  fubclavian. 

The  laBeal  veins  are  not  only  to  be  met  with 
on  the  fmall  inteftines,  but  alfo  on  the  large, 
which  ftiews  that  an  animal  may  be  kept  alive  by 
nouriihing  clyfters  only. 

The  liver  is  a conglomerate  gland  of  a very 
large  fize,  of  a reddifti  brown  colour,  and  of  a 
pretty  firm  confiftence.  It  makes  up.  a great 
-part  of  the  right  fide  and  a portion  of  the  mid- 
dle epigaftric  region,  immediately  below  the 
diaphragm  or  midriff.  In  a horfc  it  is  divided 
into  four  lobes,  to  render  it  flexible  in  all  violent 
motions,  and  fo  preferve  it  fi-om  danger.  Of 
thefe  the  right  lobe  is  much  the  largeft,  and  is 
called  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver. 

The  fsape  of  the  liver  is  not  regular,  but  ac- 
commodates its  conformation  to  the  adjacent 
parts.  It  is  convex  and  fmootfi  on  the  upper 
fide,  to  tally  with  the  diaphragm,  to  which  it  is 
connefted,  and  whofe  motions  it  follows.  Its 
inferior  furface  is  concave,  and  unequal,  having 
eminences  and  cavities  which  anfwer  to  tlie 
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fp.tces  that  are  between  the  organs.  The  emi- 
nences belong  to  the  great  lobe  of  the  liver,  to 
which  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  portti. 

'riie  liver  is  conneofed  to  the  adjacent  parts, 
but  chiefly  to  the  midriff,  by  means  of  four 
ligaments.  Some  reckon  the  umbilical  veins  a 
ligament,  but  this  is  very  much  doubted  by 
others. 

The  liver  is  covered  by  a thin  membrane, 
which  however  may  be  divided  into  two  lamhta^ 
between  which  there  is  a great  number  of  lym- 
phatic veffcls,  which  are  obfervable  both  on  the 
convex  and  concave  furface.  The  internal  la- 
mina feems  to  penetrate  the  lubftance  of  the 
liver,  and  to  divide  it  into  a great  number  of 
fmall  lobes,  which  may  be  eafily  dillinguillied 
in  a hog. 

The  lubftance  of  the  liver  is  an  affemblage 
of  a great  number  of  fmall  veftels  of  every 
kind,  which  appear  to  be  diftributed  to  a great 
number  of  vehicles  or  fmall  bodies,  called  by 
fome  pulpous  grains.  Thefe  veffels  thus  diftri- 
buted, may  be  diftinguiftied  into  thofe  that  carry 
fome  liquor,  and  into  thofe  that  bring  it  back. 
The  firft  are  the  ramifications  of  the  hepatic 
artery,  of  the  •uetia  porta,  accompanied  by  the 
hepatic  nerves. 

The  vena  porta  is  a confiderable  trunk  of  a 
vein  formed  by  two  principal  branches,  one  of 
w'hich  receives  the  blood  which  comes  from  the 
fpleen,  the  pancreas,  and  one  part  of  the  fto- 
mach.  It  is  called  the  fplenetic  vein.  The  other 
proceeds  from  the  inteftines  and  mefentery,  and 
is  called  the  mefentcric.  This  trunk  of  a vein 
penetrates  tire  liver  on  the  concave  fide  ; but, 
before  its  entry,  forms  two  other  branches,  one 
to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left.  Like- 
wife  there  are  many  lefler  branches,  which 
enter  the  veficles  of  the  liver-  The  other  vef- 
fels which  belong  to  the  veficles  are  branches  of 
the  veins,  which  correfpond  wdth  the  vena  cava, 
and  difeharge  the  remainder  of  the  blood  which 
the  vena  porta  has  depofited  in  the  liver.  The 
rinion  of  thefe  branches  form  three  veins  called 
tire  hepatic  veins,  which  terminate  in  the  trunk 
of  the  lower  vena  cava  immediately  below  the 
diaphragm. 

The  lymphatic  veins  of  the  liver  may  be  feen 
on  both  fides,  where  they  form  a wonderful 
kind  of  net- work.  Thefe  veins  generally  empty 
themfelves  into  the  refervoir  or  receptacle  of 
the  chyle.  'Fhe  pulpous  veins  have  each  an 
excretory  duift:  which,  communicating  with 
each  otlrer  in  the  fubftance  of  the  liver,  are 
■commonly  called  the  biliary  pores.  When  thefe 
du£ls  are  unitetl,  they  form  a large  one  called 
the  hepatic  duEl,  w'hich  difeharges  the  bile  into 
the  fmall  gut  near  tire  ftonrach.  It  is  propor- 


tlon.ibly  larger  in  horfes  than  in  other  animals, 
becaufe  they  have  no  gall-bladder.  Some  fay 
this  is  w^anting  becaufe  it  might  be  hurt  by  vio- 
lent motioirs  ; but  this  cannot  be  the  cafe,  be- 
caufe many  animals  that  are  fubjedl  to  as  vio- 
lent exercife  as  a horfe,  are  not  without  a gall- 
bladder ; and  therefore  w'e  fnal!  not  pretend  to 
guefs  at  the  reafon,  or  why  a large  and  conftant 
difeharge  of  the  bile  is  required  in  a horfe  more 
than  any  other  creature  that  feeds  in  the  fame 
nranirer. 

The  nfe  of  the  liver  is  to  feparate  this  gall  or 
bile  already  meirtioned,  and  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  it  is  from  the  blood  brought  by  the  vena 
porta.  '1  he  gall  is  a yellow,  bitter  liquor,  of 
a pretty  fluid  confiftence,  compofed  not  only  of 
a ferum  and  falls,  but  alfo  of  unctuous  parti- 
cles, which  form  a liquor  of  a foapy  nature,  and 
nearly  of  the  fame  tafte,  and  is  very  ufeful  to 
take  old  fpots  out  of  garments. 

The  gall  being  feparated  in  the  liver,  it  is 
taken  up  by  the  biliary  pores,  then  runs  into  the 
hepatic  duel,  and  is  conftantly  difeharged  into 
the  gut  above  mentioned.  It  ferves  to  correct 
the  aliment,  and  to  prepare  the  chyle. 

Tht  pancreas  is  a conglomerate  gland,  of  a 
very  pale  red,  and  of  a pretty  thick  confiftence. 
It  is  feated  in  the  epigaftric  region,  tranfverfely, 
immediately  below  the  ftomach,  reaching  from 
the  fmall  gut  to  the  fpleen,  to  wdiich  it  is  united. 
The  fituation  of  the //rwcjvrt/ is  fuch,  that  it  may 
be  reckoned  to  have  two  faces,  an  upper  and  a 
lower  •,  two  edges,  the  anterior  and  the  pofterior ; 
and  two  extremities,  one  to  the  right,  and  die 
other  to  the  left;  that  to  the  right,  which  is 
connedfed  to  the  gut,  is  moft  confiderable. 

The  pancreas  is  covered  vidth  two  membranes, 
the  one  common,  and  the  other  proper.  The 
common  confifts  of  the  two  leaves  of  the  mefocolon, 
between  wTich  the  pancreas  is  feated.  The 
proper  membrane  immediately  covers  its  fub- 
ftance, and  is  compofed  of  many  glandulous 
grains,  befet  with  a vaft  number  of  veffels, 
whereof  fome  carry  a fluid  to  the  pancreas,  and 
fome  bring  one  back  from  thence.  The  former 
are  the  arteries  and  nerves  ; die  latter  are  the 
fanguinary  veins  and  lymphatics,  as  well  as  the 
excretory  dudis  of  the  glands. 

The  excretory  iuBs  of  the  pancreas  are  very 
numerous,  perhaps  as  many  as  the  glandulous 
grains  of  which  it  is  compofed.  All  thefe  dudts 
unite  with  each  other,  and  from  their  union  rc- 
fults  one  common  dudl,  which  carries  a fluid 
from  them  all.  It  is  called  the  pancreatic  duB, 
and  runs  all  along  the  pancreas,  through 
the  middle  of  its  length,  and  empties  itfelf  into 
die  fmall  gut. 

The  ufe  of  the  pancreas  is  to  feparate  a fluid 
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called  the  pancreatic  juices  of  the  nature  of 
jaliva^  and  ferves  conjointly  with  the  gall  to 
bring  the  chyle  to  perfedllon. 

The  fpleen  confills  of  a foftifli  fubftance  which 
may  be  readily  extended,  and  is  of  a blueifli 
colour,  a little  inclining  to  brown.  It  is  feated 
obliquely  in  the  left  hypochondrium  under  the 
diaphragm  or  midriff,  and  immediately  above 
the  left  kidney.  Its  flrape  is  longifli,  tongue-like, 
.and  flattilh. 

The  fpleen  is  kept  in  its  fituation  not  only  by 
refting  on  the  adjacent  vifcera,  but  alfo  by  mem- 
branous ligaments  which  tie  it  to  the  diaphragm, 
and  fometimes  to  the  ftomach  itfelf,  as  alfo  to 
the  colon  and  the  left  kidney  by  means  of  the 
caul  and  the  blood-veflels.  It  has  two  faces  j 
that  turned  towards  the  ftomach  is  unequally 
concave,  and  that  turned  towards  the  ribs  which 
is  convex. 

The  principal  artery  of  the  fpleen  proceeds 
from  the  cceliac,  the  vein  empties  itfelf  into  die 
vena  portx.  The  nerves  are  very  numerous, 
and  form  the  fplenetic  plexus.  All  thefe,  when 
they  enter  into  the  fpleen,  are  divided  and  fub- 
divided  into  a great  number  of  ramifications, 
and  accompany  each  other  to  the  laft  extremi- 
ties of  their  divifions.  They  are  contained  in 
the  common  cellular  capfule.  The  blood  is  ex- 
travafated  among  all  thefe  veffels,  and  kept  in 
a web  like  cotton  which  is  very  fine,  and  fpread 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  fpleen,  and 
terminates  in  almoft  imperceptible  cells  wliich 
communicate  with  each  other. 

The  ufe  of  the  fpleen  is  very  hard  to  deter- 
mine : however  it  is  probable  the  blood  is  de- 
tained by  this  means  a great  while  in  the  fpleen, 
in  order  to  prepare  it  for  the  feparation  of  the 
bile,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  performed  in  the 
liver. 

The  capfuU  atrabiliares,  called  by  fome  the 
renal  glands,  are  two  glandulous  bodies  feated 
on  each  fide,  a little  obliquely  on  the  upper 
and  more  internal  part  of  the  kidney,  and  are 
joined  to  it  by  a fine  cellular  web,  and  are 
covered  by  the  external  tegument  of  the  kidney 
itfelf,  called  the  adipofe  membrane.  The  fub- 
ftance of  thefe  renal  glands  is  foft  and  fpongy, 
covered  with  a fine  membrane,  and  their  colour 
is  yellowifti.  In  a foetus  they  are  as  large  as 
the  kidneys.  They  have  a cavity  which  contains 
a yellov/ifh  liquor,  though  by  fome  faid  to  be 
black.  The  ufe  of  thefe  is  hitherto  unknown. 

The  kidneys  are  two  conglomerate  glands  of 
a firm  confiftence,  and  of  a reddifh  brown 
colour.  They  are  feated  in  the  region  of  the 
loins,  on  the  outfide  of  the  peritonaeum,  and 
within  its  cellular  web,  one  on  the  right  end, 
and  the  other  on  the  left,  between  the  laft  of 


the  falfe  ribs  and  the  bone  called  the  lleumr 
The  right  lies  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  liver, 
and  the  other  under  the  fpleen,  which  laft  is 
commonly  placed  higher  than  the  other.  The 
right  kidney  is  fomewhat  triangular,  tlie  left 
oval,  with  tire  higher  part  bigger  than  the 
lower. 

The  arteries  belonging  to  the  kidneys  arc 
called  the  emulgent  arteriesy  and  are  generally 
two,  one  for  each  kidney.  The  veins  in  the 
kidney  accompany  the  arteries,  and  when  they 
are  united  into  one  trunk,  they  are  called  the 
emulgent  veins.  A principal  veflel  belonging  to 
the  kidneyhs  called  the  ureter;  It  is  a mem- 
branous pipe  which  receives  the  urine,  as  it  is 
feparated  by  the  kidney,  to  carry  it  to  the  blad- 
der. 

The  kidney  has  two  coverings  ; the  firft  con- 
fifts  of  the  cellular  web  of  the  ptritonauniy  and 
generally  contains  a great  deal  of  fat.  This  be- 
ing removed,  you  may  difeover  the  proper  te- 
gument or  covering  of  the  kidney,  vi'hich  it  fur- 
roui)ds.  It  confifts  of  two  lainina,  which  are 
united  by  a fine  cellular  web,  and  between  thefe 
the  lymphatic  veflels  creep  along. 

The  kidney  is  compofed  of  three  different 
fubftances:  the  firft  is  the  corticaly  which  con- 
fifts of  a great  number  of  blood  and  abforbent 
veffels  with  glandulous  grains.  The  fecond  is 
tuhulousy  and  is  compofed  of  urinary  pipes, 
which  change  into  the  third  fubftance  called  the 
papillary y becaufe  it  ends  in  ten  or  twelve  papillae 
full  of  fmall  holes,  which  open  into  the  pelvis 
or  bafon.  This  laft  is  the  membranous  cavity 
of  the  kidney,  fending  forth  tubes  or  pipes 
which  embrace  the  papilltc  like  funnels. 

The  ureters  are  membranous  canals  or  pipes 
which  reach  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder, 
wherein  they  are  iiiferted  obliquely  above  its 
neck.  The  coats  are  fuppofed  to  be  like  thofe 
of  the  guts. 

The  bladder  is  a membranous  bag,  whofe 
fituation  is  well  known,  and  is  connected  to  the 
peritonaeum  only  by  its  pofterior  and  fuperior 
part,  and  tlrerefore  may  be  opened  without 
hurting  that  part.  The  fore  and  lower  part  is 
called  the  neck.  Its  coats,  like  the  inteftines, 
are  common,  mufcular,  and  mucous.  This  laft 
being  the  inner,  is  exceedingly  fenfible. 

Next  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  the  urethroy 
through  which  the  urine  is  conveyed  out  of  the 
body,  a!nd  is  much  longer  in  horfes  than  in 
mares.  The  bladder  is  connected  in  horfes  to 
the  reflum  or  ftraight  gut,  and  the  feminal 
veflels ; in  mares  to  the  vagina,  and  in  both  to 
the  os  pubis,  by  ligamentous  and  flefhy  fibres. 

In  the  middle  of  the,  upper  part  there  is  a 
ligamentous  chord  called  the  urachus^  whiclx 
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terminates  at  tlie  navel,  and  is  a contlnyatlon 
of  the  membranes  of  die  bladder.  The  kidneys 
feparate  the  excrementitious  fluid  from  the 
blooil,  called  the  uri/ie,  which  pafles  through 
the  papillae  into  the  funnels,  and  from  thence 
into  the  bafon,  and  is  difeharged  by  the  ureter 
into  the  bladder,  where  it  remains  for  fome 
time  by  the  help  of  a fphintler  which  furrounds 
its  neck,  and  Hops  its  paflage,  till  an  uneafinefs 
happens,  which  caufes  a contraftion  of  its  muf- 
cular  coat;  then,  with  the  alhitance  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  belly  and  the  midriff,  the  refifi;- 
ance  of  the  fphincler  is  overpowered,  and  fo 
the  urine  efcapes.  The  urine  is  much  of  the 
fame  nature  as  the  fweat,  and  they  have  fuch  a 
relation  to  one  another,  that  when  the  one  is 
increafed,  the  other  is  diminilhed. 

The  firll  parts  to  be  confidered  in  the  organs 
of  generation  are  tejlicles  or  Jlones,  wlxofe  fituation 
is  well  known.  Their  fhape  is  oval,  a little 
flatted  on  the  fides  ; their  coverings  are  com- 
mon and  proper  ; the  common  is  the  ikin  in 
which  they  are  contained,  which  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  one  right  and  the  other  left, 
which  outwardly  appears  like  a feam.  The 
proper  membranes  are,  firft,  the  vaginal,  which 
cinlTfls  of  feveral  membranous  cells,  and  is  a 
continuation  of  the  cellular  web  of  the  perito- 
nceum,  and  covers  the  whole  tellicle  as  well  as 
its  vefleJs.  The  feeond  is  a reddiih  membrane 
which  adheres  clofe  to  the  former,  and  is 
only  an  expanfion  of  a ligament.  Under  the 
vaginal  coat  there  Is  a bag  proper  to  each  tefti- 
cle,  which  furrounds  them,  and  is  only  con- 
nected to  the  epididpnis.  Laftly,  the  dlhugineotis, 
which  is  ftrong,  and  adheres  clofely  to  the  fub- 
ilance  of  the  tellicle.  It  receives  the  fpermatic 
veflels,  and  tranfmits  them  to  the  teftis.  The 
proper  veflels  are  the  fpermatic  arteries,  which  arife 
by  a fmall  beginning  from  the  great  artery,  and 
the  fpermatic  veins. 

'riie  epididymes  are  tw'o,  one  to  each  teflicle, 
which  lie  on  tlie  fuperior  part  in  the  fhape  of  a 
caterpillar.  Their  fubftance  is  vafcular,  and 
all  the  veflels  open  into  one  du£l  called  the  vas 
dferens,  by  wdilch  it  tranfmits  the  feed  which 
it  receives  from  the  tefles. 

The  vas  deferens  is  a whitifn  pipe  which  looks 
like  a nerve,  and  reaches  to  the  feminal  veflels 
and  the  urethra.  Its  ufe  Is  to  convey  the  feed 
to  the  feminal  veflels  and  to  the  urethra  itfelf  at 
the  time  of  covering  a marc. 

The  feminal  vejfels  are  feated  under  the  blad- 
der, near  its  neck,  and  are  divided  into  various 
cells,  which  communicate  witli  each  other. 
Tacit  vefi'el  has  an  excretory  duel,  which  opens 
witl^  a double  orifice  into  the  urethra  on  the 
under  fide,  near  tlie  neck  of  the  bladder. 


ABDUCrOR,  from  the  latin,  ahducere,  t» 
move,  or  draw  from.  Thofe  mufcles  in  an  animal 
are  called  ahdu&ors,  which  draw  backwards  the 
moveable  parts  into  which  they  are  inferted. 
Several  examples  occur  in  the  explanations  of 
the  anatomical  tables  In  this  w'ork. 

ABIOTOS  (from  a priv.  and  f'low,  vivo), 
a name  given  to  hemlock,  by  fome  w'riters,  be- 
caufe  of  its  deadly  qualities. 

ABLUENTS  (from  abluo,  to  wajls  ff)> 
Medicines  fuited  to  w'afli  oil  from  any  furlace 
of  an  animal  body,  matters  that  injurioufly  ad- 
here to  them.  Lotions,  w^afhes,  injeclions,  &c. 
are  of  this  defeription. — This  term  has  alfo  been 
applied  to  that  clafs  of  Internal  remedies  named 
DILUENTS.  It  now,  however,  feldom  occurs  in 
medical  w'rltings,  being  involved  in  the  terms 
abfergent  or  dderge7it.  See  Detergents. 

ABORTION,  the  birtli  of  an  animal  before 
its  due  time.  1 his  accident  feldom  happens  to- 
brutes,  though  it  is  frequent  with  the  females 
of  the  human  race.  In  mares,  cows,  &c.  the 
caufe  is  generally  fome  accident  or  external 
violence,  in  confequence  of  which,  either  the 
foetus  is  deflroyed,  or  the  fecundincs  are  de- 
tached from  the  w'omb.  A premature  birth, 
generally  of  a dead  animal,  takes  place  ; and 
in  that  cafe,  farriers  have  often  injured  the 
mother  by  the  injudicious  and  unneceflary  ad- 
miniftration  of  violent  medicines,  fuch  as  hel- 
lebore, capficum,  &c.  Nature  is  generally 
equal  to  the  perfedl  reftoratlon  of  the  animal 
without  any  other  alTillance  than  a warm  malh 
of  fcalded  bran,  and  comfortable  accommodation 
in  her  Hall.  The  figns  of  approaching  abor- 
tion, are,  great  uneafinefs  and  reftlefl'ncfs,  and 
a difeharge  of  a bloody  nature  from  the  genital 
parts. 

ABORTIVE  CORN,  a difeafe  in  corn,  which 
fliews  itfelf  wLeii  the  ilalk  is  about  eighteen 
inches  high  ; and  may  be  known  by  a deformity 
of  the  Ilalk,  the  leaves,  the  ear,  and  even  the 
grain.  Corn  in  this  (late,  if  not  dire£lly  un- 
wholefome,  may  be  confidered  as  unfit  for 
horfes  from  its  deficiency  of  nutriment. 

The  ftem  of  abortive  corn  is  generally  fhorter 
than  that  of  other  plants  of  the  fame  age  ; it  is 
crooked,  knotted,  and  ricketty ; the  leaves  arc 
commonly  of  a blueifti  green  colour,  curled  up 
in  various  forms ; fometimes  turned  like  wafer 
cakes,  and  often  rolled  in  a fpiral  form.  The 
ears  have  very  little  of  their  natural  form  ; they 
are  lean,  withered,  and  fhew  very  inaperfe£l  riK 
diments,  either  of  the  chaff  or  grain.  AH  thefe 
fymptoms  are  however  only  to  be  found  in 
fome  of  the  plants ; the  flalks  of  others  being 
often  pretty  llraight,  the  leaves  but  little  curled, 
and  the  chaff  tolerably  well  formed  ; yet,  in- 
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'Oiead  of  ciiclon.ng  a fmall  embryo,  wKite  and 
foft  at  the  fummit,  It  contains  only  a green 
kernel  terminating  in  a point,  not  unlike  a young 
pea  M'hen  forming  in  its  pod.  'Hiefe  abortive 
kernels  have  two  or  three  points  very  vifible  •, 
they  are  then  fafliioned  as  if  two' or  three  ker- 
nels were  joined  together  at  tlie  bafe.  When 
thefe  kernels  are  ripe,  or  rather  when  they  are 
dried  up,  they  grow  black,  and  fo  greatly  re- 
fcmble  the  feeds  of  cockky  that  huibandmen, 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  this  diltemper, 
olten  confound  abortive  corn  with  the  feeds 
of  that  weed. 

ABSCESS,  a tumor  or  fwelling  of  any 
flefhy  part  in  confequcnce  of  a fluid  having 
collefded  there.  It  is  one  of  the  terminations 
peculiar  to  inflammation.’  See  Inflammation. 

The  figns  of  approaching  fuppuration  are, 
a continuance  and  increafe  of  ail  the  fymptoms 
attendant  on  inflammation,  notwithftanding  the 
endeavours  ufed  to  difperfe  it ; a greater  eleva- 
tion and  more  palpable  circumferipfion  of  the 
tumor  ; and  laltly,  rigors  or  cold  Ihiverings, 
which  are  a certain  indication  of  the  forming 
of  an  abfeefs. 

The  horfe  is  not  more  obnoxious  to  this  dif- 
eafe  than  other  quadrupeds.  Some  have  ima- 
gined that  the  matter  or  pus  in  an  abfeefs  is 
produced  partly  by  an  alteration  made  in  the 
fluids  of  the  part,  and  partly  by  the  breaking 
down  of  the  over-diftended  capillary  veflels,  the 
diflblution  of  the  fat,  and  of  other  fubftances 
about  the  tumor ; all  M'hich  are  faid  to  be 
blended  with  the  altered  fluids  of  the  part. 
Others  have  fuppofed  that  fuppuration  is  a kind 
of  fermentative  procefs  carried  on  in  the  fluids 
of  the  part  afFe£i:ed ; while  others  again  con- 
fider  it  to  be  a fecretlon  of  a peculiar  nature. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  this  fluid 
being  formed,  the  nature  of  it  when  once 
formed,  is  a circumftance  to  be  determined  by 
our  fenfes  ; pus,  or  what  is  called  laudable  or 
good  pus,  is  a cream-coloured,  bland,  homo- 
geneous fluid,  devoid  of  fmell. 

This,  however,  relates  only  to  pus  in  a 
found  ftate ; but  it  may  become  altered  or 
acrimonious  in  its  nature,  when  it  certainly 
cannot  be  fo  very  inoffenfive  a fluid.  It  is 
frequently  found  alfo  mixed  with  blood  and 
other  fluids,  when  it  lofes  its  tream  colour  and 
becomes  of  a dark,  dirty,  browh  hue  ; in  which 
cafe,  it  is  called  purulent  fani^s.  In  other  in- 
ftances  it  lofes  its  confiftence,  id,  much  thinner 
than  it  ought  to  be,  its  colour  inclined  to  yel- 
low, fomewhat  refembling  ferum,  and  in  this 
Bate  it  is  termed  ichor. 

Abfeefles  may  be  divided,  with  refpedl  to 


their  fituatlon,  into  internal  and  external.  We 
call  them  internal,  when  they  afreeb  the  ca^■itv 
of  the  head,  of  the  cheil,  of  the  belly,  nr  of 
any  of  the  joints  ; external,  when  they  have 
their  fituation  in  any  of  the  outer  parts  of  th.e 
body.  The  external,  again,  miy  be  divided  in- 
to deep  feated,  or  fuch  as  are  under  the  fafeia 
of  the  mufcles  ; and  fuperficial,  or  fuch  as  are 
fituated  in  the  cellular  and  adipofe  membrane, 
or  among  the  common  integuments  under  the 
Ikin ; which  divifion  will  be  found  to  re- 
quire a confiderable  difference  in  their  treat- 
m.ent. 

Abfeefles,  with  refpeft  to  their  nature,  may 
be  diftinguifhed  •,  firil,  into  abfeefles  of  the 
glands,  which  may  take  place  in  any  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  throughout  the  body  of  an 
animal  ; and  fecondly,  into  critical  abfeefles,  or 
fuch  as  happen  after  any  acute  difeafe,  and  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  that  critical  refolution  by  which 
the  difeafe,  in  its  natural  progrelfion,  fhould 
have  been  removed. 

When  we  are  convinced  ftiat  pus  is  colle<fled 
in  any  part,  and  forms  M^hat  is  called  an  abfeefs, 
that  fluid  muft  be  confidered  as  an  extraneous 
body,  and  therefore  the  firft  general  confidera- 
tion  is  to  procure  a fpeedy  vent  for  it.  It  is 
however  a general  rule,  not  to  make  an  opening 
till  we  are  perfedlly  fure  that  matter  is  formed, 
and  in  many  cafes,  not  till  vi'e  are  certain  of  the 
abfeefs  being  come  to  maturity,  as  it  is  called  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  not  till  it  appears  that  the  increafe 
of  the  difeafe  is  flopped,  and  all  the  pus  which 
we  may  fuppofe  would  be  formed  in  the  tumor 
is  already  colledled  there. 

It  has  been  already  faid,  that  when  pus  is 
forming  in  an  abfeefs,  the  progrefs  of  the  in- 
flammation is  increafed,  the  tumor  becomes 
more  elevated  and  circumferibed,  rigors  and 
Ihiverings  take  place,  and  laflly,  the  fluctua- 
tion of  the  matter  is  evidently  felt  on  preflTing 
the  part  with  the  fingers.  'I'his  holds  good  with 
refpect  to  thofe  abfeefles  particularly  that  are 
feated  in  the  fuperficial  parts  of  the  body,  in 
the  cellular  and  adipofe  membrane ; but  in 
deeper  feated  abfeefles,  thefe  figns  are  not 
very  evident.  Habit  therefore  muft  go  a 
great  way  in  affifting  the  veterinary  furgeon 
to  form  a determination  here.  By  frequently 
feeing  and  touching  deep-feated  abfeefles, 
he  will  become  fenfible  of  the  flu£tuation, 
though  deep.  We  muft  not,  however,  fail 
to  attend  particularly  to  the  mode  of  their 
formation  and  progrefs.  Whenever  a foft  tu- 
mor, though  not  having  all  the  common  figns, 
fhall  have  been  formed  with  great  pain,  and 
when  it  has  come  on  after  fomc  external  vio- 
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lence,  or  foni:  acute  diftemper,  there  is  good 
reafon  to  conclude  that  matter  Is  at  Icall;  forming 
in  the  part. 

But  there  feems  to  be  one  farther  point  nc- 
cetiary  to  be  confidered,  and  that  isj  by  v/liat 
criterion  we  fliall  judge  whether  the  matter  in 
thefe  deep-feated  abfceires  be  completely  formed, 
O ',  in  other  words,  whether  it  be  the  proper 
time  tor  giving  vmt  to  ir.  And  here,  the  vete- 
rinary furgeon  mult  conftantly  bear  in  mind  this 
axiom,  that  the  animal  will  fliew  figns  of 
greater  pain  and  lever  while  the  matter  is  Jlrm- 
ing,  than  when  it  is  jormed. 

If  therefore,  after  die  fore-mentioned  fymp- 
toms  attending  a tumor,  and  particularly  after 
the  Ihiverings,  we  fhould  perceive  a remilhon  of 
the  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  without  any 
I’enfible  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  tu- 
mor, or  rather,  perhaps,  with  an  increafe  of 
it,  we  may  then  conclude  tliat  the  matter  is 
completely  formed.  This  rule,  however,  though 
very  extenlive,  is  not,  as  v^e  thall  find,  appli- 
cable to  every  poffible  cafe ; fmee,  when  we 
come  to  confider  the  treatment  of  each  parti- 
cular abfeefs,  we  thall  find  one  or  two  inflances, 
in  which  we  have  fcarce  any  other  criterion 
to  judge  of  the  exitlence  of  matter  except  the 
violence  of  the  pain,  and  hardly  any  other  mo- 
tive to  determine  us  as  to  the  necetfity  of  mak- 
ing a fpeedy  opening  in  the  part. 

Having  thoroughly  made  ourfelves  matters  of 
all  the  figns  or  indications  of  exitting  fuppura- 
tion,  tlic  next  bufinefs  is  to  confider  of  the  mode 
of  giving  vent  to  it.  Tliis  may  be  done  in 
three  ways  ; by  nature,  by  incifion,  and  by  a 
feton  or  cord ; all  ot  which  it  may  be  proper 
pccafionally  to  adopt,  according  to  the  different 
fituation  or  nature  of  the  abfccts. 

In  all  fuperlicial  abfeetfes  feated  In  the  cel- 
lular or  fatty  membrane  above  the  fafeia  of  the 
mufc’.es,  particularly  if  they  be  not  of  any  con- 
fiderable  extent,  in  general  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  leaving  them  to  nature,  fo  as  to  let 
them  burft  of  themlelves.  T'he  beft  applica- 
tion to  an  inflamed  abfeefs  advancing  to  fuppu- 
raticn,  is  fometliing  of  an  emollient  kind,  that 
ihall  keep  the  part  rs  fupple  and  as  eafy  as  pof- 
fible.  Poultices  of  frefli  cows’-dung  and  lard 
thould  be  applied,  or  thofe  made  with  boiling 
water  and  the  linfeed  cake  powder,  afterwards 
boiled  together  and  properly  fecured  by  bandages 
on  the  part,  which  thould  firtl  be  well  foaked 
in  hot  w'ater,  or  fomented  with  flannels  wTung 
cut  of  it. 

In  thefe  fuperficial  abfeetfes  the  fame  applU 
raiion  may  be  continiKd  after  the  tumor  has 
burlt,  and  if  there  be  any  induration  exifting  in 
tlie  lurxouiiding  parts  w hieh  does  not  give  way 


in  a fexv  days  to  emollient  cataplafins,  the  addi- 
tion ot  a fmall  portion  of  mercurial  ointment 
fpread  on  the  furface  of  the  poultice  will  greatly 
afiill  In  foftening  it.  This  plan  thould  be  con- 
tinued till  all  the  matter  is  evacuated,  and  all 
the  inflammation  and  hardnefs  are  difperfed  ; 
when  it  may  be  proper  to  lay  afide  tire  emolli- 
ents, to  cover  any  little  fore  that  may  remain 
wnth  a pledget  of  bafillcon,  and  to  make  ufe  of 
pretiure  by  bandage  to  hallen  the  confolidation 
of  the  parts. 

If  the  feat  of  the  abfeefs  be  In  the  glands 
near  the  Ikin  (which  is  alfo  a fuperficial  ab- 
feefs), it  ma'y  be  necefiary  to  make  ufe  of  more 
flimulating  applications  •,  for,  in  thefe  cafes,  the 
fuppuration  is  generally  very  tardy,  and  requires 
to  be  quickened.  Poultices  of  pollard,  boiled 
turnips  and  lily  roots,  with  a proportion  of  tur- 
pentine, anfvver  thispurpofe,  (See  Poultice.) 
But  if  the  fuperficial  abfeefs  be  of  any  extent, 
we  Ihall  find,  that  the  opening  made  by  nature 
will  not  be  fufiiclently  large  to  evacuate  the  pus. 
We  fliall  therefore  be  under  a neceffity  of  mak- 
ing an  artificial  opening,  and  the  bell  mode  of 
doing  this  is  by  a free  even  incifion  with  a clean- 
cutting knife.  The  opening  fhould  be  made 
w'ithout  any  regard  to  the  direcllon  of  the  mufeu- 
lar  fibres,  and  in  the  longeft,  not  the  longitudinal,, 
axis  of  the  tumor,  unlefs  that  fhould  prove  the 
longeft,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe,  for  in  thefe 
fwellings  the  tranfverfe  axis  is  ufually  the  longeft. 

This  kind  of  abfeefs,  w^hen  it  requires  an 
opening  on  account  of  its  fize,  may  likewufe  be 
punftured  as  early  as  the  matter  is  formed  ■, 
and  although  there  fliould  be  fome  little  hard- 
nefs, it  need  not  hinder  the  operation,  for  tliat 
will  eafily  be  refolved  in  the  courfe  of  the 
cure.  In  general,  w'here  it  is  neceflary  from 
the  fize  of  a fuperficial  abfeefs  to  open  it,  the 
fooner  the  opening  is  made  the  better,  as  it  puts 
a flop  to  the  progrefs  of  the  dileafe,  and  pre- 
vents the  flein  from  being  thinned  to  a confider- 
able  extent,  fo  as  to  occafion  the  fubfequent  lofs 
and  deftrudlion  of  it.  But  when  the  abfeefs 
happens  in  the  fuperficial  glands,  it  is  much 
better,  if  poffible,  never  to  open  it  by  artificial 
means;  becaufe,.  as  the  cure  of  the  diftemper 
depends  upon  the  melting  down  of  the  whole 
fubftance  of  the  gland,  the  longer  the  pus  is 
permitted  to  fojourn  in  the  part,  the  more  com- 
pletely w'ill  this  efFecl  be  obtained. 

As  in  the  fuperficial  abfeefs  which  is  not 
glandular,  early  opening  is  to  be  recommended, 
in  order  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  ; fo,  in 
the  glandular  ahfcifs,  wc  Interdlcl;  it  with  a view 
to  encourage  the  melting  down  of  the  difeafed 
parts,  on  which  the  cure  principally  depends. 
Again,  if  the  glandular  abfeefs  be  fo  large  as  to 
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require  opening,  It  will  occafionally  happen  that 
the  beft  mode  of  doing  it  will  be  by  a feton 
(fee  Seton),  which  will  be  found  infinitely 
preferable  to  incifion,  becaufe  the  object  is  not 
to  fave,  but  to  deflroy  the  afFe£ted  part. 

In  the  deep-feated  abfcefs,  or  that  which  is 
under  the  fafcia  of  the  mufcles,  where  there  is 
in  general  no  aifedtion  of  the  fkin,  if  the  tu- 
mor does  not  advance  kindly  to  fuppuration, 
inftead  of  the  fuppurative  cataplafm  recom- 
mended in  the  other  abfcefs,  we  may  ufe  with 
propriety,  and  with  good  eft'edl,  any  of  the  warm 
Simulating  liniments  employed  at  the  College 
^ (fee  Liniment).  But  in  thefe  deep-feated  ab- 
fcelTes  we  mult  purfue  a very  different  mode  of 
treatment  from  that  wliich  wt  have  juft  recom- 
mended for  the  fuperficial  abfcefs.  In  the  lat- 
ter, although,  when  an  opening  is  required.  It 
may  be  ufeful  to  have  recourfe  to  it  early,  yet 
no  great  danger  can  attend  a little  delay,  efpe- 
cially  fmce  it  has  been  obferved,  that  fome  of 
-them  might  be  left  to  burft  of  themfelves  ; but, 
in  the  deep-feated  abfcefs,  however  fmall  the 
extent  ^of  it,  not  only  the  cafe  can  never  be 
cured  without  an  artificial  opening,  but  it  is 
likewife  of  the  utmoft  confequence  that  this 
opening  fhould  be  made  as  foon  as  the  veteri- 
nary furgeon’s  knowledge  and  penetration  lead 
him  to  judge,  by  attending  to  the  circumftances 
already  mentioned,  that  the  matter  is  actually 
formed. 

The  nature  of  the  parts  furrounding  the  mat- 
ter is  thist  In  the  fore  part  of  the  tumor  there 
is  a ftrong  inelaftic  tendinous  expanfion,  form- 
ing a confiderable  refiftance  to  the  diftending 
power  of  the  fluid  within  ; fo  that,  until  this 
refifting  fafcia  be  ftvetched  to  fuch  a degree  as 
to  break,  the  matter  cannot  pofiibly  come  forward 
to  the  IkIn.  But  the  back  part  and  fides  of  the 
abfcefs  are  of  a very  different  nature  : they  con- 
fill  either  of  foft  mufcular  fibres  connefled  with 
yielding  cellular  membrane  (proper  fubllances 
either  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  preffure  of  the 
incumbent  fluid,  or  to  tranfmit  that  fluid  through 
all  the  interilices  of  the  mufcles,  fo  as  to  form 
burrows,  holes,  or  finufes  for  the  matter,  wliich 
extends  the  mifehief  to  the  neighbouring  parts, 
or  perhaps  utffufes  It  through  the  whole  of  the 
limb),  orelfe  tliefe  parts  may  be  thin  membranes, 
as  in  the  inftance  of  an  abfcefs  under  the  fafcia 
of  the  mufcles  of  the  belly,  where  fooner  than 
the  ftrong  teiulinous  expanfion  will  buril,  the 
matter  will  be  more  likely  to  pierce  the  perito- 
neum and  evacuate  itl'elf  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  wdicre  it  mull  generally  prove  fatal. 
i)r  lallly,  the  matter  may  be  feated  near  the 
furface  of  fonie  bone,  w'here  if  it  be  fuffered  to 
'’finain,  a caries  may  be  the  confequence.  From 


all  thefe  circumftances  the  neccftlty  of  making 
an  early  opening  will  appear ; and  it  will  like- 
wife be  evident,  that  the  opening  ftiould  be 
made  by  incifion.  It  is  proper  indeed  that  thefe 
deep-feated  abfeefles  fliould  be  ^ened  very 
largely,  and  that  the  fafcia  covering  them  Ihould 
be  freely  divided,  in  order  that  the  operator 
may  get  fairly  at  the  bottom  of  the  abfcefs,  fo 
that  if  there  be  any  finufes  running  among  or 
between  the  interilices  of  the  mufcles,  he  may 
either  be  able  to  lay  them  open,  or  by  tracing 
the  dire£lion  in  which  they  run,  make  counter- 
openings w'herever  they  may  be  required. 

In  the  infide  of  moll  abfeefles  we  likewife 
meet  with  portions  of  the  cellular  or  adipofe 
fubftance,  or  perhaps  of  feparated  coagulable 
lymph,  which  do  not  make  part  of  the  parietes 
of  the  cavity,  but  run  tlirough  the  middle  of  it, 
forming  fo  many  little  bars  of  flefii,  pafling 
acrofs  from  one  fide  of  the  abfcefs  to  the  other. 
Thefe  mud  be  fearched  for  with  the  finger, 
and  wherever  we  find  them,  they  mull  be  cut 
through  with  the  knife.  Sometimes  we  flialf 
meet  with  them  of  confiderable  thicknefs,  and 
much  indurated. 

Nor  fhould  it  be  conceived,  though  this  rule 
of  the  early  opening  of  the  deep-feated  abfcefs 
is  founded  on  theory,  that  it  is  wholly  unfup- 
ported  by  pra£lice.  On  the  contrary,  by  open- 
ing thefe  abfeefles  early,  they  have  fometimes 
been  cured,  though  extremely  large,  and  con- 
taining very  large  quantities  of  matter,  in  a 
month  or  fix  weeks ; while  other  tumors  of 
this  nature,  wiiich,  from  their  flow  progrefs  in 
the  early  llages,  have  been  either  negledled  by 
the  ow'iier,  or  fullered  to  come  forward,  or 
ripen,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  have  kept  the 
animal  fix  months  under  treatment ; during 
which  time,  he  lhall  have  been  in  imminent 
rifque  of  his  life.  This  tedious  prolongation 
of  the  complaint  has  been  entirely  owing  to  the 
matter  being  fullered  to  remain  longer  in  the 
part  than  was  necefl'ary,  by  w'hich  finufes  have 
been  formed,  the  number  and  dire£lion  of 
xvhich  it  w’as,  at  firft,  perhaps  impolfible  to 
difeover,  and  which,  having  manifefted  them- 
felves w'ith  painful  and  aggravated  fymptoms  in 
the  courfe  of  the  cure,  have  at  length  required 
a feparate  and.  particular  treatment.  In  general, 
w'hcn  once  matter  is  formed  in  a tumor,  it 
may  be  confulered  as  ripe  enough,  and  there- 
fore fit  to  be  opened 

But  this  rule  of  opening  deep-feated  abfeefles 
as  early  as  pollible,  is  not  w'ithout  its  ex- 
ception. 'I'he  only  circumllance  how'cver,  which 
may  be  faid  to  form  a general  exception,  arifuig 
from  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  is  In  the  cafe  of 
crilical  ohfci'Jps^  or  l\!mors  formed  to  carry  oJ 
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tfie  remains  of  fomething  morbid  from  the 
fyflem.  Here  nature,  exhaufted  by  the  violence 
or  continuance  of  the  difeafe,  and  exerting  her 
lafl  efforts  to  expel  the  enemy  from  the  confti- 
tution,  is  fometimes  deficient  in  powers  to  pro- 
duce that  d '"^ree  of  inflammation  fuihcient  to 
prepare  or  to  fecrete  the  fluids  in  a proper  man- 
ner, fo  as  to  form  welI-conco£l:ed,  good  pus. 
Thefe  critical  abfcefles,  though  occurring  very 
rarely  either  in  the  horfe  or  other  quadrupeds, 
from  the  fimpllcity  which  uniformly  charadber- 
ifes  the  difeal'es  of  the  more  imperfedb  animals, 
are  neverthelefs  to  be  met  with  occafionally, 
and  may  be  known  by  their  happening  after 
figns  of  fever  or  other  general  indifpofitions  and 
weaknefs  have  exifted  for  fome  time.  It  is 
e^ddent,  therefore,  that  tliefe  fhould  not  be 
opened  too  early,  as  we  fliall  thereby  difburb 
nature  in  her  operations,  and  fire  may  never 
after  be  able  to  execute  them  completely.  We 
fhall  give  vent  to  prude,  unconcodbed,  unpre- 
pared fluids,  as  it  were,  and  only  carry  away  a 
part  of  what  the  conftitution  wifhes  wholly  to 
get  rid  of. 

It  Is  moft  advifable  in  thefe  cafes,  to  wait  till 
the  inflammatibr)  appears  to  he  railed  pretty 
high,  and  till  the  difeafe  of  the  habit  feenis  to 
be  all  transferred  to  the  part ; and  this  an  ac- 
curate obferver  may  dilbinguifli  in  the  change 
from  a very  morbid  and  fickly,  to  a more  healthy 
and  promifmg  ftate  of  general  health,  whilfb  at 
the  fame  time  the  fwelling  advances. 

In  thefe  critical  abfcefles,  we  may  therefore, ' 
in  general,  wait  to  ohferve  the  turn  and  pro- 
grefs  of  the  difeafe ; unlefs  there  fhould  be 
fome  circumftance,  of  material  confequence, 
w’lich  indicates  a contrary  intention  : as  when 
we  have  reafon  to  apprehend  that  the  matter 
may  make  its  way  either  into  the  cavity  of  the 
t'lorax  or  abdomen,  or  when  it  mav  injure  fome 
part  of  confequence.  There  may  be  fome  cafes, 
likewife,  where  the  critical  fuppuration  is  going 
on  very  flowly,  to  the  utmoil:  hazard  of  the 
animal’s  life,  and  when  the  part  feems  to  re- 
ifuire  an  additional  fbimulus.  To  fuch  a kind  of 
flow  critical  tumor,  a blifler  may  be  applied 
(fee  Blister)  j or  we  may  even  venture  to  let 
out  fome  of  the  matter  by  paffing  a feton  (if 
that  be  practicable)  through  the  abfeefs,  which, 
Itv  long  continuing  to  difeharge,  may  expel  the 
difeafe. 

It  is  alfo  another  general  rule  in  the  treat- 
ment of  abfcefles,  to  lay  open  all  the finufa  and 
.nvifies  we  may  find  belonging  to  them.  How- 
ever judicious  and  falutary  this-  pradbice  may 
be,  there  arc  fome  cafes  in  which  it  is  needlcfs, 
anil  others  where  it  is  impofTibie. . For  inftance, 


It  Is  fcarcily  ever  neceflary  to  open  fuperficlal  cr 
cutaneous  linufes,  whofe  diredbion  is  upwards, 
from  which  the  matter  may  be  readily  exprefled, 
and  which  may  afterwards  be  cured  by  proper 
comprefs  and  bandage.  If  it  fliotild  fo  happen 
that  the  bottom  of  the  finus  is  fituated  in  a de- 
petidi fig  part,  and  the  opening  of  it  above,  when 
it  may  be  impolTible  to  force  out  the  matter  by 
comprefs  and  bandage,  it  becomes  abfolutely 
neceflary  either  to  lay  open  the  linus  through  its 
whole  extent,  or  to  open  the  bottom  of  it,  and 
pafs  a feton  through  the  reft.  Wheiv  thefe 
linufes  are  negledbed,  they  become  fiftulous, 
and  require  a dillindb  treatment  in  ioine  refpedbs. 
(See  Fistula.) 

Nor  need  we  in  general  to  lay  open  finufes, 
whofe  opening  is  in  a depending  part,  for  in 
thefe,  the  matter,  finding  a ready  ifliie  of  it- 
felf,  the  finus  wflll  foon  be  clofed.  Neither  is 
there  ufually  any  neceftity  for  opening  finufes 
w'hich  are  fituated  in  fuch  a manner  that 
a counter-opening  may  be  made  with  fa- 
cility, and  the  lodgment  of  the  matter  pre- 
vented. 

When  a fuperficial  abfeefs  is  opened,  tlie 
pus  is  to  be  prefled  out  of  it  very  gently  ; for 
it  is  bad  praifbice  to  fqueeze  all  the  parts  of  an 
abfeefs  w'ith  violence,  in  order  to  prefs  out  every 
drop  of  matter  contained  in  it.  ' 'Fhe  furgeon, 
in  doing  this,  counteradfs  the  views  of  nature  ; 
for  ftrong  prefl'ure,  upon  parts  which  are  ftill  in 
a fuffering  ftate,  increafes'  the  inflammation, 
and  renders  • tire  fuppurating  procefs  longer. . 
The  complete  evacuation  of  pus  from  an  ab- 
feefs, rather  retards  than  accelerates  the  cure  j 
fince,  in  moft  abfcefles  that  have  been  opened, 
there  are  ftill  fome  of  the  furrounding  parts  in 
an  inflammatory  ftate  and  tending  to  fuppura- 
tion, to  which  nothing  can  encourage  thern 
more,  nor  of  courfe  tend  to  relieve  them 
fooner,  than  the  contadt  of  that  mild,  bland 
fluid,  czWeA.  laudable  pus. 

To  the  fuperficial  abfeefs  which  has  been  left 
to  break  of  itfelf,  nothing  ftiould  be  applied, 
but  emollieut  poultices,  without  any  tow  or 
other  intervening  fubftance.  To  thofe  which 
have  been  difeharged  by  an  incifion,  very  little 
elfe  is  neceflary,  provided  the  fize  of  the  open- 
ing has  been  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  cavity. 
Tents,  crammed  into  the  apei'ture,  prevent  the 
matter  from  flow'ing  out  as  it  is  formed,  and  are 
therefore  pernicious  j at  the  fame  time,  as  the 
powers  of  reftoration  in  brute  animals  are  parti- 
cularly ftrong,  fome  foft  tow’’  may  be  introduced 
with  a probe  at  the  upper  and  l-.’iuer  ends  of  the 
wound,  to  prevent  its  healing  outwardly  before 
the  cavity  is  filled  up  firmly  with  new  ftefti.  Ab  ■ 
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fcefles  are  to  be  presented  by  tbe  remedies  dl- 
refted  under  Inflammation. 

ABSORBENT  Mloicines  (from  ahforheot 
to  drink  up).  All  medicines  which  have  the 
power  of  drying  up  redundant  humours,  either 
internally  or  externally,  are  thus  denominated  ; 
or  dry  bodies  iuited  to  fuck  liquids  into  their 
pores.  In  this  general  fcnfe  the  term  ufed  to 
be  applied,  but  now  very  feldom.  It  is  almoil 
itricily  conhiied  to  certain  earths  fuited  to  take 
acids  into  their  pores,  and  at  the  fame  time  de- 
Ilroy  their  acid  quality,  fuch  as  chalk,  &c. 
which  are  generally  called  Antacida. 

ABSORBENT  Vf.ssels.  Thefe  are  veflels 
which  take  up  any  fluid  from  the  furface  of  an 
animal  body,  or  of  any  cavity  in  it,  and  carry  it 
into  the  blood.  They  are  denominated,  accord- 
ing to  the  liquids  they  convey,  Lacteals  or 
Lymphatics  ; the  former  conveying  the  chyle, 
a milky  liquid,  from  the  inteftines  ; the  latter 
lymph,  or  a thin  pellucid  liquor,  from  the  places 
from  whence  they  take  their  origin  ; or  any 
fluids  that  are  extravafated,  and  convey  them 
into  the  circulating  blood ; fome  confider  fmall 
venal  ramiflcations  as  the  abforbent  fyllem.  (See 
Lacteals  and  Lymph.^  DuBs.)  The  followdng 
kinds  of  abforption  take  place  in  animal  bodies 
viz.  the  nutritious  matter  is  abforbed  from  the 
inteftines,  by  the  lafteals,  vvhich  are  the  fame 
abfo7'bents  as  are  every-where  elfe  ; fecondly,  by 
bibulous  orifices  over  the  external  parts  ; thirdly, 
by  the  fame  kind  on  the  internal  furfaces  of  ail 
cavities. 

As  thefe  veflels  are  the  fame,  as  far  as  we 
know,  in  brute  animals,  there  is  no  impropriety 
in  fpeaking  of  them,  as  they  are  known  to  exift 
in  the  human  body. 

As  to  abforption  through  the  human  Ikin, 
let  it  be  confidered,  that  the  ufe  of  baths,  fo- 
mentations, &c.  demonftratc  how  great  a quan- 
tity of  fluid  may  be  received  into  the  body  in 
this  way.  After  rubbing  the  hand  well,  it  hath, 
in  a quarter  of  an  hour,  im.bibed  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  warm  w^ater  ; at  the  fame  rate  then, 
the  whole  body  would  have  received  fix  or 
feven  pounds.  And,  as*  Dr.  Hunter  obfcrved, 
this  matter  is  demonftrated  beyond  a doubt  by 
the  following  experiment  made  on  a living  dog ; 
an  opening  was  made  into  the  cavity  of  his  belly, 
and  three  quarts  of  warm  water  were  injecSled 
and  fecurcd.  In  about  fix  hours  after  he  was 
examined,  and  not  above  four  ounces  of  the 
water  were  remaining  there.  But  this  power  of 
abforption  has  been  obferved  by  Dr.  Monro, 
fenior,  of  Edinburgh,  to  leflen  with  the  ftrength. 

Farther  fatisfaAion  on  this  fubjeA  maybe 
received  from  what  is  faid  on  the  power  of  the 


external  abforption  of  the  human  body  by  Dr. 
Wilkinfon,  in  the  Medical  Mufeum,  vol.  ii. 
p.  117,  &c.  And  witli  refpcdl  to  abforption 
in  the  internal  parts,  fee  Dr.  Hunter’s  Medical 
Commentaries  ; alfo  Obfervatlons  by  Dr.Garner, 
in  the  Med.  Muf.  vol.  ii.  p.  229,  &c. 

ACETATED  (from  aettum ] , any  tiling  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  or  prepared  with  the  ailiftancc 
of  vinegar.  Thus  the  medicine  formerly  called 
fugar  of  lead,  being  a fait  of  that  metal  pre- 
pared by  diflblving  cerufle  (the  oxyd  of  lead)  in 
vinegar,  and  afterwards  obtaining  the  cryrtals 
(or  fugar),  is  named  in  the  new  difpenfatory. 
Acetate d Ceriife. 

ACHE,  a violent  pain  In  a part,  exifting 
independent  of  any  motion,  fwelling,  or  other 
apparent  alteration ; of  courfe,  an  affedllon 
only  to  be  difeovered  in  brute  animals,  by  the 
common  figns  of  pain.  The  bones  and  joints 
of  horfes  are  moft  obnoxious  to  aches,  in  con- 
fequence,  too  often,  of  having  been  unmerci- 
fully ridden,  and  afterwards  expofed  to  cold. 
Some  difeafes  are  defignated  by  this  term,  as 
the  belly-ache,  the  tootli-ache,  &c.  (See 
Rheumatism.) 

ACIDS,  the  name  of  a very  powerful  clafs- 
of  fubftances  ufed  in  veterinary  medicine.  The 
falts  of  this  order  are  very  numerous ; but  as 
we  need  none  but  thofe  fo  employed,  it  is  only 
of  the  mineral  or  fojfd  acids  we  mean  to  fpeak 
in  this  place. 

Thele  are  diftingulflied  by  the  names  of  the 
concretes  from  which  they  have  been  principally 
extradled;  the  fulphur  from  fulphurj  nitrous 
from  nitre  or  faltpetre  ; and  the  tnarine  or  muri- 
atic from  common  fea-falt.  The  form  they  are 
generally  In,  is  that  of  a watery  fluid : they 
have  all  a remarkable  attradlion  for  water  : they 
imbibe  the  humidity  of  the  air  with  rapidity, 
and  they  generate  heat.  Although  heat  be 
produced  by  their  union  with  water,  yet,  when 
mixed  with  ice  in  a certain  manner,  they  ge- 
nerate a prodigious  degree  of  cold.  Acids 
change  the  purple  and  blue  colours  of  vegetables 
to  a red  ; they  refill  fermentation  ; and,  lallly, 
they  imprefs  that  peculiar  fenfatlon  on  the 
tongue  called  fournefs,  and  which  their  name 
imports.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  fome 
are  highly  corrofive,  infomuch  as  not  to  be 
fafely  touched,  unlefs  largely  diluted  with  wa- 
ter, or  united  with  fuch  fubftances  as  obtund 
or  fupprefs  tlieir  acidity.  Mixed  haftily  with 
vinous  fpirits,  they  raife  a violent  ebullition  and 
heat,  accompanied  vnth  a copious  difeharge  of 
noxious  fumes  : a part  of  the  acid  unites  inti- 
mately with  the  vinous  fpirit  into  a new  com- 
pountl,  void  of  acidity,  called  dulcified  fpirit.. 
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It  is  obfervabic,  that  the  marine  acid  Is  much 
lei's  difpofcd  to  this  union  with  fpirit  of  wine 
than  eitlicr  of  the  other  two ; neverthelefs, 
many  of  the  compound  falts  relulting  from  the 
combination  of  earthy  and  metallic  bodies  with 
tills  acid,  are  foluble  in  tliat  fpirit,  while  thofe 
with  the  other  acids  are  not.  All  thefe  acids 
effervefce  ilrongly  with  alkaline  falts  both  fixed 
and  volatile,  and  form  with  them  neutral  falts ; 
that  is,  fuch  as  dilcover  no  marks  eitlier  of  an 
acid  or  alkaline  quality. 

The  nitrous  and  marine  acids  are  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a thin  liquor ; the  acid  part  being 
blended  witli  a large  proportion  of  water,  with- 
out which  it  would  be  difiufed  into  an  incoer- 
cible  vapour  : the  fulphuric  ftands  in  need  of  fo 
much  lei's  water  for  its  condenfation  as  to  afl'ume 
commonly  an  oily  confiltence  (whence  it  is 
called  oil  of  vitriol )y  and  in  fome  circumftances 
even  a folid  one.  Alkaline  falts,  and  the  fo- 
luble earths  and  metals,  abforb  from  the  acid 
liquors  only  the  pure  acid  part : fo  that  the 
water  may  now  be  evaporated  by  heat,  and  the 
compound  fait  left  in  a dry  form. 

From  tlie  coalition  of  the  different  acids  with 
the  three  different  alkalies,  and  with  the  feveral 
foluble  earths  and  metallic  bodies,  refult  a va- 
riety of  faline  compounds ; the  principal  of 
which  lhall  be  particularifed  in  the  fequel  of  this 
article. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  in  its  concentrated  liquid 
ftate,  is  much  more  ponderous  than  the  other 
two ; it  emits  no  vifible  vapour  in  tire  heat  of 
the  atinofphere,  but  imbibes  moillure  which 
increafcs  its  weight : the  nitrous  and  marine 
emit  copious  corrofive  fumes,  the  nitrous  yel- 
lowiflr  red,  and  the  marine  white  ones.  If 
bottles  containing  the  three  acids  be  ftopt  with 
cork,  the  cork  is  found  in  a little  time  tinged 
black  with  the  vitriolic,  corroded  into  a yellow 
fubllance  by  the  nitrous,  and  into  a whitifh  one 
by  the  marine. 

It  is  ufually  laid  down  as  a chara£ler  of  one 
of  the  clafl'es  of  earths,  that  the  vitriolic  acid 
precipitates  them  when  they  are  previoufly  dif- 
folved  in  any  other  acid  : it  is  obvious,  that  on 
the  fame  principle  this  particular  acid  may  be 
diftingulfiied  from  all  others.  This  chara<£Ier 
ferves  not  only  for  the  acid  in  its  pure  Hate,  but 
likewife  for  all  its  combinations  that  are  foluble 
in  water.  If  a folution  of  any  compound  fait, 
whofe  acid  Is  the  vitriolic,  be  added  to  a folu- 
tion of  chalk  in  any  other  acid,  the  vitriolic 
acid  will  part  from  the  fubftance  with  which  it 
was  before  combined,  and  join  itfelf  to  the 
chalk,  forming  therewith  a compound  ; which, 
being  no  longer  foluble  in  the  liquor,  renders 


the  whole  milky  for  a time,  and  then  gradually^ 
fubfides. 

This  acid  may  be  diftinguifhed  alfo,  in  com- 
pound falts,  by  another  criterion  not  lefs  ftrongly 
marked.  If  any  fait  containing  it  be  mixed 
with  powdered  charcoal,  and  the  mixture  ex- 
pofed  in  a clofe  vefiel  to  a moderately  ftrcng 
lire,  the  acid  will  unite  with  the  diredlly  in- 
flammable part  of  the  clrarcoal,  and  compofe 
therewith  a genuine  fulphur.  Common  brim- 
itone  is  no  other  than  a combination  of  the  vi- 
triolic acid  with  a fmall  proportion  of  inflam- 
mable matter.  "With  any  kind  of  inflammable 
matter  which  is  not  volatile  in  elefe  vefiels,  as 
the  coal  of  vegetables,  of  animals,  or  of  bitu- 
mens, this  acid  compofes  always  the  lame  iden- 
tical fulphur. 

The  nitrous  acid  alfo,  with  whatever  kind  of 
body  it  be  combined,  is  both  diftinguifhed  and 
extricated  by  means  of  any  inflammable  fub- 
ftance being  brought  to  a ftate  of  ignition  with 
it.  If  the  fubjedb  be  mixed  with  a little  pow- 
dered charcoal  and  made  red  hot,  a deflagration 
or  fulmination  enfues,  • that  is,  a bright  flame 
with  a hiffmg  noife  j and  the  inflammable  mat- 
ter and  the  acid  being  thus  confumed  or  diffi- 
pated  together,  there  remains  only  the  fubftance 
which  was  before  combined  with  the  acid,  and 
the  fmall  quantity  of  alhes  afforded  by  tlie  coal. 

The  properties  of  the  nitrous  acid  deflagrat- 
ing with  inflammable  fubftances,  and  of  the 
vitriolic  forming  fulphur  with  them,  ferve  not 
only  as  criteria  of  tim  refpeftive  acids  in  the 
various  forms  and  difguifes,  but  likewife  for  dif- 
covering  inflammable  matter  in  bodies,  when  its 
quantity  is  too  fmall  to  be  fenfible  in  other  trials. 

All  thefe  acids  will  be  more  particularly  ex- 
amined when  we  come  to  treat  of  each  of  them 
apart.  There  are,  however,  a few  other  mineral 
acids  which  are  of  importance  to  be  known;  thefe 
2.XQ,  aqua  regia  ; acid  of  borax  ; [parry  acid  ; and, 
laftly,  fixed  air,  xvhich  has  of  late  been  called 
aerial  acid,  or  carbonic  acid. 

Aqua  regia  has  been  generally  prepared  by  a 
mixture  of  certain  proportions  of  the  nitrous 
and  muriatic  acids.  It  is  of  little  avail  in  phar- 
macy whether  we  confider  It  as  a diftin61:  acid, 
or  only  as  a modification  of  the  muriatic.  It 
has  been  fotind,  that  the  muriatic  acid  when 
diftilled  with  manganefe  (a  peculiar  foffile  fub- 
ftance, {hewing  a remarkable  attraction  to 
phlogifton)  fuffers  a change  which  renders  it 
capable  of  diffolving  gold  and  platina.  Whether 
this  change  be  produced  by  the  acid  acquiring  a 
redundance  of  pure  air,  or  by  its  being  deprived 
of  phlogifton,  it  is  not  our  bulinefs  to  decide. 
This  experiment,  however,  renders  it  probable,- 
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that  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  common  aqua  regia 
is  only  fubfervient  to  accomplifhing  the  fame 
change  in  the  muriatic  acid  which  is  produced 
by  diltilling  that  acid  with  manganefe. 

As  aqua  regia  has  been  only  ufed  in  the  nicer 
operations  in  chemiftry,  and  in  the  art  of  afl'ay- 
iiig,  we  think  it  unneceflary  to  fay  more  of  it 
in  this  place. 

The  odd  of  borax,  or  fedative  fait  of  Homberg, 
may  be  extradded  from  borax,  a neutral  fait 
whofe  bafe  is  mineral  alkali.  It  has  alfo  been 
found  native  in  the  waters  of  feveral  lakes  in 
Tufcany.  It  is  a light,  cryftallifed,  concrete 
fait  •,  its  tafte  is  fenfibly  acid  *,  it  is  difficultly 
foluble  in  water  ; but  the  folution  changes  blue 
vegetable  colours  to  a red.  With  vitrefcent 
earths  it  fufes  into  a white  glafs  ; it  unites  -wdth 
the  other  alkalies  too,  but  with  thefe  peculiari- 
ties it  is  unneceffary  for  us  to  interfere. 

For  the  various  ufes  to  Mdiich  thefe  acids  are 
put  in  veterinary  medicine,  fee  the  feveral  difeafes 
■requiring  their  application. 

ACONI'l'E,  lVolfs-ba?ie,  a polfonous  plant, 
of  which  Miller  delcribes  thirteen  fpecies.  It 
■is  deftrucfive  to  cattle  if  eaten.  (See  Anti- 
dote.) 

ACOPUM,  or  Accopum,  a medicine  ufed  by 
the  ancients,  both  externally  as  an  ointment  or 
charge,  and  internally,  as  an  eledfuary.  The 
acopum  was  in  great  reputation  for  horfes,  from 
the  time  of  Thcomneflus,  as  it  cured  a horfe  he 
loved  exceedingly  that  was  frozen  almoft  llifF, 
while  he  carried  his  inafter  from  Paconia  into 
Italy,  over  the  mountains,  in  a violent  ftorm, 
which  killed  many  horfes  of  the  army. 

This  preparation  is  as  follows  : 

‘ Take  of  euphorbium  two  ounces,  caf- 
‘ toreym  four  ounces,  adarces  half  a pound, 
‘ bdellium  three  ounces,  pepper  one  pound, 
‘ fox-greafe  two  ounces,  oppoponax  four  ounces, 
‘ lacerpitium  three  ounces,  of  ammoniacum 
‘ half  a pound,  pigeons’  dung  as  much,  galba- 
‘ num  two  ounces,  of  nitrum  five  ounces,  fpuma 
‘ nitri  three  ounces,  labdanum  one  pound,  of 
‘ pyrethrum  and  bay-berries,  of  each  three 
‘ ounces,  cardamums  eight  ounces,  rue-feed 
‘ half  a pound,  agnus  callus  four  ounces,  par- 
‘ fley-feeds  two  ounces,  dried  roots  of  iris 
‘ or  flower-de-luce  five  ounces,  hyfibp  and 
‘ cariopcbalfamum,  of  each  one  pound,  oil  of 
‘ flower-de-luce,  \aiul  oil  of  bays,  of  each  one 
‘ pound  and  an  half,  oil  of  fpikenard  three 
‘ pounds,  oleum  cyprinum  three  pounds  and  an 
‘ lialf;  of  the  oldell  oil  olive  that  you  can  pof- 
‘ fibly  get,  fix  pounds,  of  pitch  not  fmclling  of 
‘ the  fmoke,  one  pound  eight  ounces,  turpen- 
‘ tine  one  pound ; melt  all  the  liquid  ingredl- 
* ents  by  themlclves  •,  beat  the  hard  ingredients, 


* and  mix  them  together  over  a gentle  fire ; 

* and  when  they  are  difl'dlved  and  thoroughly 
‘ incorporated,  llrain  the  whole  compofition, 
‘ and  keep  It  for  ufe.’ 

This  is  a very  odd  compofition,  but  it  Is  ex- 
tremely hot  and  ftimulating,  and  if  it  could  be 
eafily  made,  might  be  of  fervice  outwardly, 
applied  after  the  manner  of  a charge,  in  para- 
lytic numbnefles,  in  all  chronic  aflcfilions  of 
the  joints,  Tmews,  &c.  The  ancients  ufed  it 
in  all  fuch  cafes,  and  likewife  fquirted  a folution 
of  it  into  the  nofe  in  violent  colds,  and  in  fome 
diforders  in  the  head.  They  alfo  gave  it  as  a 
confeefion  inwardly,  in  cafes  of  a malignant 
nature,  diflblved  in  a cup  of  wine.  But  fome 
of  the  ingredients,  as  the  oil  of  fpikenard  and 
oleum  cyprinum,  are  not  now  to  be  had,  though 
thefe  might  be  fupplied  by  adding  a fufficient 
quantity  of  fpikenard  in  powder,  and  increaf- 
ing  the  quantity  of  the  oil  of  bays. 

ACORNS,  the  fruit  of  the  oak,  and  princi- 
pally ufed  in  fattening  hogs,  for  which  they  are 
very  proper. 

Every  farmer  collecis  his  own,  or  tends  his 
pigs  upon  them.  Some  care  is,  however,  ne- 
cefl'ary  to  be  taken  when  hogs  are  fed  upon 
acorns,  for  otherwife  they  will  be  fubje£l  to  a 
diftemper  called  the  garget.  To  prevent  which, 
the  bell  way  Is  to  moillcn  fome  peas  or  beans 
with  water,  and  fprinkle  over  it  fome  crude 
antimony  in  powder  ; If  this  be  I'epeated  every 
other  day  for  a fortnight  or  tliree  weeks,  it  will 
effeclually  preferve  them  from  the  diforder.  Or 
if  the  acorns  be  colledled  and  prepared  In  the 
following  manner,  they  may  be  given  to  hogs 
without  any  danger. 

Dig  a hole  in  the  ground  In  a warrn  place, 
large  enough  to  contain  feveral  bulhels  of 
acorns  ; in  this  let  the  acorns  be  put,  and  well 
moillened  with  water,  in  which  a handful  or 
two  of  common  fait  has  been  diflblved  : In  a 
few  days  they  will  begin  to  heat  and  fpire  : ob- 
ferve  them  therefore  attentively,  and  when  they 
have  made  a flioot  about  three  inches  long,  take 
them  out  of  the  hole,  and  fpread  them  to  dry 
on  a barn  floor,  and  In  a day  or  two  they  will  be 
fit  to  be  given  to  the  hogs.  This  mafter  mull, 
however,  be  managed  with  care  and  caution  : 
they  mull  not  have  too  many  given  at  a time  ; 
at  firll  twice  a-day  is  often  enough  to  feed  them 
for  a day  or  two  ; afterwards  three  times  a-cay. 
Nor  Ihould  they,  while  they  eat  this  food,  be 
confined  to  a five,  but  fuffered  to  run  at  large  •, 
for  if  their  liberty  be  too  much  abridged,  they 
will  never  thrive  well,  or  grow  fat  on  acorns. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  Hertfordlhlre,  with 
the  management  above  directed,  and  the  af- 
fillance  of  a little  wafii,  and  a few  grains  now 
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and  then,  for  a farmer  to  kill  feveral  hogs  in  a 
fcafon,  which  fliall  weigh  from  eight  to  ten 
fcore,  and  fometimes  even  more. 

M.  de  Saunier  recommends  a decoddion  of 
acorns  as  an  alhingent  glyfter  for  horfes  af- 
fected with  a lax  or  fcouring. 

ACOUSTIC  MEDICINES,  remedies  applied 
for  the  cure  of  deafnefs. 

ACRIMONY  (from  «m',  Jharp).  This 
term  is  applicable  to  any  fubftances  that  pro- 
duce particular  fenfations  from  the  aCtion  of 
that  llimulus  which  they  polfefs,  and  which 
we  exprefs  by  the  different  terms,  fliarpnefs, 
cagernefs,  tartnefs,  acid,  alkali,  &c. ; and  it 
is  alfo  applicable  to  fome  dates  of  the  humours 
in  an  animal,  as  acrimony  of  the  bile,  and  other 
fecretions  which  are,  by  the  laws  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,  conltantly  thrown  out  of  the 
machine,  in  order  that  the  humours  may  be 
kept  in  a found  date ; for,  except  when  in  a 
morbid  date,  they  are  free  from  all  acrimony. 
When  in  a morbid  date,  we  have  diderent 
fpecies  of  acrimony,  which  are  judged  of,  and 
denominated  from  the  edecds  they  produce  on 
the  habit.  Hence,  we  fay,  complaints  of  tliis 
nature  originate  from  an  acrimonious  humour, 
fm  generis. 

AC'riON,  denotes  the  impulfe  of  bodies  on 
each  other  by  predure.  If  a body  be  urged  by 
equal  and  contrary  aCfions  or  prellures,  it  will 
remain  at  red.  But  if  one  of  thefe  pred'ures 
be  greater  than  its  oppofite,  motion  w'ill  enfue 
towards  the  parts  lead  prefl'ed. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  aBions  of  bodies 
©n  each  other,  in  a fpace  that  is  carried  uni- 
iormly  forward,  are  die  fame  as  if  the  fpace 
were  at  red  ; and  any  powers  or  motions  that 
add  upon  all  bodies,  fo  as  to  produce  equal  ve- 
locities in  them  in  the  fame,  or  in  parallel  right 
lines,  have  no  edeft  on  the  mutual  aclions,  or 
relative  motions.  Thus  the  motions  of  bodies 
aboard  a diip,  that  is  carried  deadily  and  uni- 
formly forv.-ard,  are  performed  in  the  dime 
manner  as  if  the  diip  was  at  red.  The  motion 
of  the  earth  round  its  axis  has  no  edecl  on  the 
nEfions  of  bodies  and  agents  at  its  furface,  but 
fo  far  as  it  is  not  uniform  and  rectilineal.  In 
general,  the  actions  of  bodies  upon  each  other, 
depend  not  upon  their  ahjolute  but  relative  mo- 
tion. 

In  the  aclions  or  functions  - of  an  animal  bods, 
which  is  here  our  immediate  object  of  condder- 
at’on,  each  part  has  an  action  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

1 hey  are  divided  into  the  vital,  animal,  and 
I'iiinal.  I.  The  zvlW  are  fuch  as  are  eifential 
to  tne  hibfidance  of  the  individual  ; fucii  are 
ihe  mpt.ons  cf  the  heart  and  lungs,  the  nerv- 
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ous  influence  on  the  cerebrum,  on  which  tlic 
motions  of  the  heart  and  lungs  depend  ■,  and 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  fluids  in  their 
proper  veflels.  Ptdfation  and  refpiration  are  the 
external  figns  of  life.  2 The  natural  actions 
are  fuch  as  are  necelfary  to  the  continuance  of 
the  animal,  yet  not  fo  immediately  but  that  it 
may  fubfifl  fome  time  under  a fufpenfion  of 
them  ; as  the  digeftion  of  the  aliment,  and  its 
converfion  into  blood,  3.  XJwAzx  animal  aElions 
are  comprehended  thofe  which  conltitute  the 
fenfes  of  touch,  tafte,  fmell,  vifion,  hearing, 
perception,  memory,  and  voluntary  motion  ; 
without  all,  or  moft  of  which,  it  is  impoflible 
for  an  animal  to  live. 

Mr.  St.  Bel  cbferves,  that  although  it  may 
be  impolfible  for  us  to  compute  tlie  natural 
ftrength  of  the  mufcles,  we  may  neverthelcfs 
invelligate  the  mechanical  caufes  which  operate 
the  tranllation  or  removal  cf  animal  bodies,  ob- 
ferve  their  eftedfs,  and  come  to  fome  refult  con- 
cerning the  difference  of  fpeed  in  the  progref- 
fion  of  different  animals. 

This  requires,  firlf,  a knowledge  of  the  ana- 
tomy and  mechanifm  of  the  animal  economy ; 
fecondly,  a knowledge  of  the  laws  of  motion  ; 
by  means  of  wdiich  we  are  enabled  to  calculate 
the  caufes  and  efledls  of  the  operations  of  which 
the  animal  is  capable. 

Since  it  is  evident,  that  nature  has  calculated 
and  combined  all  her  produdllons,  and  lias  fub- 
jedted  herfelf  in  general  to  the  eflabliflied  laws 
of  mechanics  ; it  is  obvious,  that  we  ought  to 
apply  the  lights  which  proceed  from  tlie  know- 
ledge of  thefe  laws  to  the  examination  and  il- 
luflration  of  her  works.  It  is  only  in  difputing, 
as  it  were,  with  her,  in  feerning  to  queflion  her 
power,  in  boldly  attempting  to  remove  the  veil 
under  which  flie  conceals  herfelf,  t];at  we  in  a 
manner  conflrain  her  to  explain  herfelf  upon 
an  infinite  variety  of  important  points,  on  which 
ignorance  alone  has  hitherto  ventured  to  pro- 
nounce. 

It  is  not  an  habit  imperceptibly  acquired,  nor 
a vague  routine?,  nor  a pradf  ice  uneflabliflied  on 
fure  principles,  that  can  ever  give  us  fatisfadlory 
folutions  of  an  infinity  of  problems,  which  na- 
ture prefents  daily  to  our' attention ; it  is  by  the 
conftancy  of  fludy  and  refledlion  only,  that  we 
can  be  enabled  to  eftablifh  new  principles  upon 
fubjeebs  which  the  light  of  fcience  lias  never  yet 
illumined. 

No  one  is  ignorant  that  the  courfe  of  pro- 
greilion  is  not  the  fame  in  all  animals.  How 
different,  for  example,  is  the  gallop  of  a large 
dray-horfe  from  .that  of  a good  race-horfe  ? it' 
is  wiih  difliculty  that  die  for.mer  moves  his  bod\ 
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to  determine  it  into  tlie  pace  required ; he 
gathers  the  ground  heavily  under  him  at  each 
step,  and  the  tranllation  of  his  bulk  is  but 
tardily  efFefted.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
flies  as  an  arrow  from  a bow,  and  fcarcely  im- 
prints the  ground  with  his  Ihoe  *,  he  often  runs 
over  a fpacc  of  four  miles  in  Icfs  tlian  eight 
minutes.  Thefe  are,  however,  but  individuals 
of  one  and  the  fame  clafs.  'fhe  number  of 
the  parts  which  confpire  to  eff'eA  their  refpcAlve 
progreflion  is  the  fame  in  each  : but  thefe  parts 
differ  in  their  bulk,  their  extent,  and-  their  di- 
reftion  ; from  whence  refult  different  degrees  of 
power  in  the  levers  which  they  form.  So  that 
we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  mafs  or  weight 
of  the  horfc  is  the  only  caufe  of  his  flowuiefs, 
which  rather  proceeds  from  the  mechanical  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts,  w'hofe  relation  and 
correfpondence  determine  the  extent  of  his 
motions. 

The  extent  of  the  aB'ioJt  of  any  part  is  the 
produce  of  its  length  and  direAion.  The  force 
of  the  aBion  is  rather  the  confequence  of  the 
direTion  of  the  mufcles,  than  of  their  intrinfic 
power,  which  mull  unavoidably  vary,  being 
increafed  or  diminiflied,  in  proportion  as  the 
mufcles  are  more  or  lefs  removed  from  the  cen- 
tre or  axis  of  the  parts  which  they  are  to  move. 
It  will  be  necelfary  to  illuftrate  this  principle. 
Let  us  then  fuppofe  the  flioulder-blade  of  a 
horfe  to  be  long,  and  in  a very  oblique  diredlion, 
fo  as  to  form  with  the  humerus  an  angle  of 
eighty  degrees  ; then,  the  mufcles  which  move 
the  fhoulder  forward,  backw^ard,  upward,  and 
downward,  being  remote  from  the  centre  or 
axis  of  the  motion,  will  produce  the  flexion 
and  extenfion  of  this  part  more  advantageoufly 
than  if  they  w'ere  brought  nearer  that  centre  ; 
fo  that  if  the  flioulder  inclines  back%vard  wuth 
forty  degrees  of  obliquity,  it  mull  advance 
forty  degrees  to  find  the  perpendicular.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  this  part,  when  in  a ilate  of  in- 
action, approaches  nearer  the  perpendicular, 
and  is  in  itfelf  naturally  fhorter,  the  portion  of 
the  circle  it  deferibes  will  be  lefs,  whatever  may 
be  the  intrinfic  power  of  the  mufcles.  The 
good  or  bad  conftru£l:ion  of  the  fhoulder  in- 
• fluences  materially  in  progreflion,  fince  it  is  the 
origin  of  the  limb,  and  confequently  its  mo- 
tion determines  that  of  the  inferior  parts.  It 
is  therefore  with  good  reafon  that  a long  and 
oblique  fnoulder  is  required  in  an  horfe  for 
fpeed  •,  fince  the  longer  and  more  oblique  that 
part  is,  the  further  the  arms  of  the  lever  will 
be  extended,  the  more  open  wdll  be  the  angles, 
and  the  greater  the  portion  of  the  circle  which 
it  will  deferibe. 


To  convey  an  idea  of  the  confequences  Mr. 
St.  Bel  draws  from  the  dimenfionsof  the  famous 
horfe  Eclipse,,  he  applies  fome  mechanical  prin- 
ciples to  the  action  of  the  hock,  that  being  a part 
xvhofe  function  is  of  the  greateft  importance  in 
the  progreffton  of  the  horfe.  All  horfemen 
agree  in  the  preference  that  is  to  be  made  in 
this  part  of  the  animal  j they  prefer  that  which 
is  ’ivide  and  fat,  becaufe  it  appears  to  denote 
ftrength,  and  the  difleilion  of  the  part  con- 
firms this  opinion. 

Tlie  ftruAure  of  the  hock  prefents  an  angular 
fpring,  foi'med  by  the  tibia  and  the  calcaneum, 
whofe  power  is  increafed  or  diminiflied  in  pro- 
portion to  its  fhortnefs.  At  the  union  of  the 
two'  branches  of  this  fpring  is  the  origin  of  the 
fulcrum,  which  relts  upon  the  gi'ound.  The 
power  which  extends  thefe  branches  is  the  con- 
traAion  of  die  flexor  mufcles ; the  weight  of 
the  body  is  a fecond  power  which  comprefles 
the  fpring ; the  refiflance  exifts  in  efFeA  in  the 
extenfor  mufcles,  which  yield  at . the  moment 
of  flexion,  but  in  their  turn  repoffefs  them- 
felves  of  the  power,  by  which  they  produce 
in  the  fpring  of  the  hock  an  extenfion  equal  to 
the  comprefiion  it  had  fuflained  : for,  by  the 
nature  of  the  fpring,  its  extenfion  mull  be  al- 
ways in  the  fame  direAion  with  the  comprefT- 
ing  power,  and  with  a force  equal  to  the  de- 
gree of  compreflion.  This  may  be  eafily  per- 
ceived In  an  horfe  galloping  at  full  fpeed.  In 
a race-horfe,  for  example,  we  fee  the  hind  legs 
placed  obliquely  forward  under  the  body,  and 
even  beyond  the  centre  of  gravity ; in  this  di- 
TcAion,  finding  themfelves  charged  with  the 
whole  burthen,  they  make  a fudden  cflbrt  to 
difengage  themfelves  from  the  weight  which 
opprefTes  them ; and  from  the  repetition  of  thefe 
alternate  flexions  and  extenfions  proceeds  the 
celerity  of  the  gallop.  In  horfes,  on  the  con- 
trary, whofe  hind  feet  do  not  fufficiently  ap- 
proach the  centre  of  gravity,  and  whofe  fpring 
is  perpendicularly  comprefled,  we  fee  that  the 
extenfion  ftlll  takes  place,  in  the  fame  direAIon, 
and  in  the  fame  proportion.  This  is  diftinAly 
evident  in  the  (liort  gallop  of  the  manege-horfe. 
In  a word,  the  force  of  aAion  in  the  hock 
will  increafe  in  proportion  with  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  hinder  branch  of  the  fpring,  formed 
by  the  calcaneum  ; and  we  mull  thence  infer, 
that  the  v.dder  the  hock  is,  the  better  it  will 
ferv'.e  progreflion  ; provided  that  the  remainder 
of  the  limb  is  in  jull,  relative  proportion. 

This  idea  of  the  mechanifm  of  the  fhoulder 
and  the  hock  in  the  horfe  will  difeover  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  Mr.  St.  Bel  endeavoured  to 
eltablifli  the  advantage  of  a due  proportion  of 
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the  parts.  It  will  be  readily  perceived,  that 
thefe  principles  mult  have  for  their  objedt  tlie 
length,  breadth,  and  direction  of  the  folid  parts 
wliich  compofe  the  flceleton  of  the  machine ; 
whofe  fymnietry  and  harmonious  arrangement, 
favouring  the  power  of  the  mufcles,  is  the 
caufc  of  tire  freedom  and  extent  of  the 
motions. 

'rhouglt  it  is  not  poffible  to  lay  bare  to  our 
infpeifion  the  bony  or  mufcular  parts  of  the 
living  animal,'  yet  the  eye,  inflrudted  by  ana- 
tomical knowledge,  is  able  to  difcern  them,  and 
to  meafufe  and  compare  them  with  fuiTicient 
exacfnefs  to  be  able  to  deduce  fome  confe- 
quences  concerning  the  power  and  the  extent  of 
their  action . By  this  method  the  proportions  of 
Eclipfe  were  taken  when  living,  and  afterwards 
upon  his  Ikeleton,  by  Mr.  St.  Bel,  for  a con- 
tinuation of  whofe  remarks,  fee  Proportion. 

In  defcribing  the  different  effefts  of  a con- 
cave, flat,  or  convex  flate  of  the  hoof,  as  pro- 
moting or  retarding  the  aFrions  of  the  horfe,  the 
fame  writer  obferves,  that  the'  leg  of  a horfe 
when  in  aplion,  defcribes  a portion  of  a circle, 
proportioned  to  the  length  and  freedom  of  its 
motions.  When  the  horfe  advances  one  of  his 
legs,  at  the  moment  the  foot  touches  the  ground 
it  defcribes  an  obliqud  line,  inclining  forward 
from  the  flioulder  to  the  ground.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  body  advances,  this  obliquity  is  lefl- 
ened,  until  at  length  the  leg  attains  a vertical 
dire£l;ion,  at  which  time  the  horfe  has  completed 
half  his  action.  All  this  time  the  leg  has  only 
been  employed  in  bearing  the  weight  of  the 
body  •,  but  in  continuing  the  affion  it  begins  to 
projecfl  or  determine  the  body  forward,  which 
a£lion  it  continues  until  it  defcribes  another 
oblique  line,  equal  to  the  former,  but  in  an  op- 
pofite  direction,  inclining  forward  from  the 
ground  to  the  fhoulder,  and  forming  with  the 
firft  line  an  angle  more  or  lefs  open  ; this  is  the 
whole  extent  of  the  adlion  of  the  horfe,  and 
the  foot,  firmly  fixed  on  the  ground,  does  not 
quit  its  tread  till  the  whole  adlion  is  completed. 
This,  however,  can  only  be  applied  to  a well 
formed  foot,  enjoying  every  advantage  that  may 
refult  from  its  ftru£lure.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  a 
flat  foot,  that  is  to  fay,  a foot,  the  cavity  of 
which  is  from  fome  caufe  filled  up,  or  effaced. 
The  points  of  rell  on  the  ground  at  the  mo- 
ment of  progrcffion  in  fuch  a foot  will  be  far 
lefs  firm  than  that  of  the  concave  foot,  becaufc 
when  the  leg,  in  projefting  the  body,  flrall 
have  obtained  but  a certain  degree  of  obliquity, 
it  will  not  dare  to  hazard  the  whole  extent  of 
its  adlion,  left  the  foot,  which  has  not  fiiffi- 
i lent  he'd  upon  the  ground,  fhould  flip  back. 


If  we  carry  our  thoughts  now  to  the’  convex 
foot,  it  will  be  eafy  to  conceive  that  the  con- 
vex furface  of  the  folc  deftroys  entirely  the  folid 
bearing  of  the  foot  on  the  ground  ; fuch  a foot 
is  conftantly  in  a ftate  of  vacillation,  and  would 
unavoidably  flip  back,  before  the  leg  could  pof- 
fibly  attain  its  laft  degree  of  extenlion. 

This  may  be  reduced  to  demonfl.ration  by 
comparing  the  feet  of  all  quadrupeds,  which, 
liowever  they  may  be  diverlified  or  adapted  to 
other  particular  purpofes,  agree  in  fome  general 
principle,  by  which  they  effect  their  progreffion. 
They  are  all  furnifned  with  a heel,  ferviug  as  a 
point  of  reft  while  ftanding,  and  the  oppofitc 
fide  of  the  foot,  or  toe,  is  provided  v/ith  a fliarp 
angular  point,  or  points,  by  affixing  which  to 
the  ground  tliey  are  able  to  command  any  de- 
gree of  fpeed.  Even  man,  when  running,  at 
each  projection  of  his  body  infledts  his  toes  to 
the  ground,  and  by  the  firmnefs  of  that  preffure 
obtains  • the  laft  degree  of  purchafe ; as  may 
be  proved  by  attempting  to  run,  at  the  fame 
time  keeping  the  toes  from  the  ground.  The 
cat  kind,  by  means  of  the  exceffive  fliarpncfs 
of  their  claws,  which  they  are  able  to  fix  into 
m.oft  fubftances,  fo  as  to  afeend  a tree  and  other 
perpendicular  furfaces,  are  able  to  fecure  their 
footing  with  proportionate  firmnefs.  The  dog, 
whofe  feet  are  partly  of  the  fame  nature,  but 
who  is  not  intended  for  the  fame  mode  of  life, 
is  provided  with  claws  lefs  curved  and  lharp,  but 
which  enable  him,  upon  furfaces  more  inclined, 
to  tread  with  extreme  firmnefs  and  tenacity,  and 
by  their  preffure  in  the  furface  of  the  earth 
furnifli  him  with  a purchafe,  which  enables  him 
to  difplay  a furprifing  fpeed.  The  deer,  alfo 
intended  for  fpeed,  finds  the  fame  benefit  in 
the  double  angle  of  his  toe,  which  ftrikes  into 
the  ground,  and  eftabliffies  a moft  firm  tread. 

The  fame  is  to  be  obferved  of  the  horfe  and 
zebra,  in  their  natural  ftate  ; which  animals, 
although  they  have  not  an  angle  vifible  without, 
like  the  others,  and  though  the  foot  is  guarded 
by  a circular  defence,  yet  tread  with  equal 
firmnefs  by  means  of  an  angular  edge.  Let  us 
compare  in  detail  the  feet  of  the  horfe  and  the 
dog ; and  it  will  appear  that  they  are  form.ed 
exactly  upon  the  fame  principles  as  to  progref- 
fion. The  ball  of  the  foot  in  the  dog,  cor- 
refponds  with  the  heel  and  frog  of  the  horfe, 
and  the  five  points  of  the  claws,  ftanding  in  a 
femi-circle,  correfpond  with  the  lower  edge  of 
the  hoof,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a fuc- 
ceffion  of  points.  The  former  refts  on  the  ball 
of  the  foot,  as  the  latter  on  the  heels  and  frog. 
In  proportion  as  the  body  is  advanced  and  the 
foot  retires,  the  point  of  reft  advances  to  ihe 
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toe  in  the  horfe,  and  to  the  central  claw  in  the 
dog.  When  either  animal  is  ftretched  to  the 
extent  of  his  limb,  the  points  of  the  toe  and 
claw  are  prefied  into  the  ground,  and  from  the 
pnrchafe  there  obtained  the  body  is  proje£fed.' 
If  we  were  to  widen  the  point  of  the  claw  in 
the  dog,  by  adding  to  it  a fmall  plate  of  iron, 
broader  than  its  natural  termination,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  dog  would  be  unable  to 
tread  with  tire  fame  hold,  or  to  extend  his  limbs 
to  the  term  of  their  natural  aftion. 

In  further  illufhraticn  of  thefe  principles,  we 
fl'.ould  alfo  confuier  how  much  Ifrength  is  loft 
by  large  draught  horfes,  when  drawing  a heavy 
carriage  upcm  an  inclined  road.  Their  feet, 
which  are  either  flat  or  convex.  Aide  back  at 
every  ftep  before  the  leg  has  been  able  to  com- 
plete the  ‘whole  compnfs  of  its  anion.  To  render 
this  more  evident,  Mr.  St.  Bel  enters  on  a cal- 
culation which  it  will  be  more  proper  to  notice 
when  we  confider  the  ftru£i:ure  of  the  voot. 

AC  riON  of  the  mouthy  a phrafe,  in  the  ma- 
nege, fignifying  the  agitation  of  the  tongue  and 
mandible  of  a horfe,  or  his  champing  upon  the 
bit  of  the  bridle,  to  keep  his  mouth  frefli ; 
whereby  he  emits  a white  ropy  foam,  which  is 
looked  upon  as  a fign  of  vigour,  mettle,  and 
health. 

ACULER  is  ufed,  in  the  manege,  for  the 
motion  of  a horfe  when,  in  working  upon  volts, 
he  does  not  go  far  enough  forward  at  every  time 
or  m.otion ; fo  that  his  fhoulders  embrace  or 
take  in  too  little  ground,  and  his  croupe  comes 
too  near  the  centre  of  the  volt,  horfes  are 
naturally  Inclined  to  this  fault  in  making  demi- 
volts. 

ADDER-STUNG,  is  faid  of  cattle  when 
ftung  by  adders,  or  bit  by  a hedge-hog  •,  to 
remedy  which,  Ibme  ufe  an  ointment  made  of 
dragon’s-blood,  with  a little  barley  meal  and  the 
white  of  an  egg. 

ADDITAMENTUM  (from  addo,  to  add), 
the  fame  as  epiph^is.  A fmall  bone  joined  to  a 
larger,  by  means  of  a cartilage  ; any  additional 
fubftance  ; alfo  a future.  The  large  cpiphyfis 
of  the  ulna  in  the  horfe  is  called  additamentum 
necatum. 

ADDUCTOR,  A LEADER  TO  (from  addu- 
cere,  to  move  or  bring  towards).  A name  of 
feveral  rnufcles,  of  which  examples  occur  in  the 
Anatomical  plates. 

ADHESION  (from  ad  and  haro,  to  cleave 
to),  a term  ufed  to  denote  the  fpontaneous  union, 
or  growing  together,  of  two  furfaces  lying  in 
conta£t  •,  for  inftance,  the  lungs  with  the  pleura. 
This  is  occafioned  either  by  a peculiar  kind,  or 
certain  degree  of  inflammation,  and  the  coagu- 


lable  lymph  of  •the  blood  forms  the  uniting 
medium,  which,  as  Mr.  Hunter  has  fhewmi 
frequently  elongates,  and  becomes  vafcular. 

Adhefions  are  frequently  hurtful  by  inter- 
cepting the  funflions  of  parts  deftined  for  mo- 
tion, as  in  the  bowels,  &c.  But  adhefion  is 
neverthclefs  a moll  important  inftrument  in  the 
hands  of  nature  for  the  reftoration  of  parts,  and 
the  prefervation  of  their  funclions  under  acci- 
dental circumftances. 

Mr.  Hunter’s  treatife  on  the  blood  and  in- 
flammation Ihould  be  confulted  by  every  one 
defirous  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture and  ends  of  this  procefs  in  animal  bo- 
dies. 

The  powders  of  adhefion  arc  particularly  ftrong 
in  brutes  ; and  the  expofure  of  cavities,  with 
all  its  confequences,  is  frequently  prevented  by 
the  inflammation  brought  on  by  the  adlual 
cautery.  (See  Cautery.)  In  the  horfe  a pene- 
trating wound  of  a joint  may  be  cured  by  this 
means.  See  Joint. 

ADIPOSE  ARTERJES^  branches  from  the 
phrenic  arteries,  which  are  fpread  on  the  fat 
that  covers  the  kidneys. 

ADIPOSE  MEMBRANE.  See  Cellular 
Membrane. 

ADIPOSE  VEINS.  Thefe  fpring  from  the 
emulgents,  and  go  to  the  pinguious  covering  of 
the  kidneys. 

ADIPOSE  DUCTS.  The  bags  or  duHs 
containing  the  fat.  The  w'ord  adipofe  is  from 
the  latin,  adeps,  fat. 

ADNATA,  TUNICA  (from  to  grow 

to).  The  outer  coat  of  the  eye,  or  that  whieJr 
makes  the  white  of  the  eye.  Five  of  the  muf- 
cles  which  move  the  eye  take  their  origin  from 
the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  the  fixth  arifes.- 
from  the  edge  of  it ; they  are  all  inferCed  by  a. 
tendinous  expanfion  into  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tunica  fclerotica ; w'hich  expanfion  gives  the 
whitenefs  peculiar  to  the  fore  part  of  a man’s  eye. 
It  lies  between  the  fclerotica  and  conjunEliva.  It 
is  extremely  fenfible,  and  abounds  wnth  blood- 
velfels,  wdiich  are  very  vifible  in  inflammations. 
It  covers  fo  much  of  the  eye  as  is  called  the 
white  ; and,  being  refledled  all  round,  it  lines 
the  two  eye-lids,  and  thus  hinders  any  thing 
from  falling  into  the  orbit.  Where  it  covers 
the  eye-lids,  it  is  vafcular  and  papilloirs.  In 
palfmg  over  the  orbit,  it  does  not  end  at  • the 
cornea,  but  becomes  tranfparent  there,  and  is 
of  different  textures  in  different  parts  where  it 
is  fpread.  The  fclerotica  appears  under  it. 

When  a foreign  body  gets  between  the  eye 
and  the  eye-lid,  it  is  lodged  in  the  villi : the 
belt  way  to  extricate  it  is,  to  invert  the  eye-lid^ 
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and  to  Introduce  a probey  armed  ’with  lint  and 
dipped  in  oil,  •which  nvill  extraB  it. 

ADNATA,  alfo  fignifies  fuch  parts  of  animal 
or  vegetable  bodies  as  are  iufeparable,  as  the 
hair,  wool,  fruits,  horns  ; or  elfe  accidental,  as 
fungus,  milletoe,  and  excrefcences. 

ADOR,  a fort  of  corn  (from  a neg.  and 
SopVy  a fpear)y  fo  named  from  its  being  without 
tlie  beard  or  fpear  ; alfo  called  fpelta  and  xea, 
SPELT  CORN.  Diofccrides  mentions  two  kinds  of 
it,  the  monococccus  and  the  dicoccous,  that  Ts  fuch 
as  has  only  one  grain  or  two  in  a hulk. 

ADSTRICTION  (from  ad  and  JlrwgOy  to 
bind  together),  either  denotes  the  ftyptic  quality 
of  medicines,  or  the  retention  of  the  natural 
evacuations  in  an  animal,  in  confequence  of 
the  rigidity  of  the  excretory  organs.  See  Con- 
stipation. 

./EGOLETHRON  (from  oci^,  a goat,  and 
cKzhpoc,  deJlruEiion) ; a vegetable  fo  named 
from  its  being  thought  poifonous  to  goats. 
Diofeorides,  Pliny,  and  others,  notice  this,  and 
fpeak  of  it  as  a tree,  from  the  leaves  of  which 
bees  gathered  honey  about  Heraclea  in  Pontus, 
which  honey  was  fometim.es  poifonous,  a'nd 
fometimes  not.  Tournefort  fays  it  is  the 
Chamarododendron.  See  Mem.  de  TAcad.  Roy. 
de  Sciences,  1704. 

.^GYP  i'lACUM,  MEL,  called  in  the  new 
college  difpenfatory,  oxymel  of  verdigrife,  is  a 
folution  of  the  latter  ingredient  in  vinegar  and 
honey.  It  has  been  ufually,  but  improperly, 
called  an  ointment.  See  the  article  Oxymel. 

AFTERMATH,  the  fecond  crop,  or  grafs 
which  fprings  up  after  mowing,  or  the  grafs 
cut  after  the  corn.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ixmdon,  the  aftermath  when  made  into  hay,  is 
of  confiderable  t^alue  ; but  in  making  this  crop, 
fo  as  to  render  it  wholefome  for  horfes  and 
cattle,  great  nicety  is  requifite;  the  nature  of 
the  aftermath-grafs  being  more  foft,  fpongy, 
and  porous,  than  grafs  of  the  hrfi  growth.  See 
Hay. 

In  the  Midland  counties,  their  management 
of  aftergrafs  is,  in  general,  judicious.  It  is  there 
fuffered  to  get  up  to  a full  bite  before  it  be 
broken  ; not  turned  in  upon,  as  foon  as  the  hay 
is  off,  nor  fuffered  to  ftand  until  much  of  it 
be  walled. 

AGARIC,  of  the  oak,  called  fungus  ignia- 
nrius.  Agaricus  pedis  equini  facie,  fungi 
arborei  ad  ellychnia.  Female  agaric,  and,  from 
its  readinefs  to  catch  fire,  touch-nvood. 

It  grows  in  the  form  of  a horfe’s  hoof ; ex- 
ternally it  is  of  a dulky  alli-colour,  and  inter- 
nally of  a dulky  red  ; it  is  foft  and  tough.  The 
bell  is  faid  to  grow  on  the  larger  branches  of 


oak  trees ; but  that  which  is  found  on  other 
trees  is  often  as  good. 

It  confills  of  four  parts,  which  prefent  tliem- 
felves  fucceflively.  ill.  The  outward  rind, 
which  may  be  thrown  away.  2d.  The  part 
immediately  under  this  rind,  which  is  the  befh 
of  all,  and  is  ufed  to  rellrain  haemorrhages 
from  wounds,  and  after  amputations.  It  lliould 
be  beat  well  with  a hammer  until  it  is  foft  and 
pliable,  then  dices  of  it  of  a proper  fize  are  to 
be  applied  upon  the . open  blood-veffel,  whofe 
difchargfe  it  rellrains,  not  from  its  rellringency, 
but  its  texture  and  adhefiv?  quality  : on  the  firlt 
application  it  adheres  pretty  llrongly,  but  about 
the  end  of  two  days  it  begins  to  feparate  and 
foon  falls  off.  3d.  A part  which  adheres  to  the 
fecond,  and  which  is  an  infeidor  fort,  may  be 
ufed  in  lefs  important  cafes.  The  4th,  or  lall 
part,  may  be  powdered,  and  then  ufed  for  the 
fame  purpofes  as  the  fecond  and  third  forts. 
The  belt  time  for  taking  the  fungous  fubllance 
from  the  trees  is  in  autumn,  when  the  weather 
is  fine,  and  after  great  heats. 

As  a "ftyptic,  this  fungus  poffeffes  fome 
properties  ufeful  to  the  veterinary  pradlitioner, 
as  it  will  frequently  ftop  the  bleeding  of  wounded 
veffels  which  cannot  be  conveniently  taken  up 
by  ligature. 

This  agaric  grows  on  different  trees,  chiefly 
on  the  alh ; it  is  tlie  boletus  igniarius,  of  Linn. 
Fouch-’wood,  or  boletus  acaulis  pulvinatus  laevis, 
poris  tenuiffimis.  Linn. 

AGE  of  a horfe.  This  is  eafily  known  by  his 
mouth,  till  he  comes  eight,  after  which  the 
ufual  marks  wear  out.  A horfe,  like  many  other 
brute  animals,  has  his  teeth  divided  into  three 
ranks,  viz.  his  fore-teeth,  which  are  flat  and 
fmooth,  his  tullies,  and  his  back-teeth.  His 
back  teeth,  or  jaw-teeth,  are  called  his  grinders, 
being  thofe  by  which  a horfe  chews  and  grinds 
his  provender,  and  are  twenty-four  in  number, 
twelve  above,  and  twelve  below  : they  are  ftrong 
double  teeth  with  fliarp  edges  •,  but  when  a 
horfe  grows  old,  they  wear  much  fmoother. 

The  firft  that  grows  are  his  foal  teeth,  which 
begin  to  appear  a few  months  after  he  is  foaled  : 
they  are  twelve  in  number,  fix  above,  and  fix 
below ; and  are  eafily  diftlnguHhed  from  the 
teeth  that  come  afterwards,  by  their  fmalhiefs 
and  whitenefs,  not  unlike  the  fore  teetli  of  a man. 

When  the  colt  is  about  two  years  and  a half 
old,  he  cafts  the  four  middlemoft  of  his  foal 
teethj  viz.  two  ab»ve  and  two  below  ; but  fome 
do’  not  call  any  of  their  foal  teeth  till  they  are 
near  three  years  old.  The  new  teeth  are  eafily 
diftinguiflred  from  the  foal  teeth,  being  much 
ftronger,  and  always  twice  their  fize,  and  ate 
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culled  the  incisors  or  gatherers,  being  thofe  by  they  differ  alfo  from  the  other  fore  teeth  in  this, 
which  a horfe  nips  off  the  grafs,  when  he  is.  that  they  fomewhat  relemble  a fliell ; and  thence 
feeding  abroad  in  the  fields,  or,  in  the  houfc,  are  called  the  fhell  teeth,  becaufe  they  environ 
gathers  his  hay  from  the  rack.  When  a horle  the  flefh  in  the  middle  half  way  round  •,  and  as 
has  got  thefe  four  teetli  complete,  he  is  reckoned  they  grow,  the  flelh  within  difappears,  leaving 
three  years  old.  . a diflindf:  hollownefs  and  opennels  on  the  in- 

When  he  is  about  three  and  a half,  or  in  fide.  When  a horfe  is  full  five,  thefe  teeth  are 
the  fpring  before  he  is  four  years  old,  he  calls  generally  about  the  thicknefs  of  a crown-piece 
out  four  more  of  his  foal  teeth,  viz.  two  above,  above  the  gums.  From  five  to  five  and  a half 
and  two  below,  one  on  each  fide  the  nippers,  they  will  grow  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  high, 
or  middle  teeth  : fo  that  when  you  look  into  a or  more  ; and  when  a horfe  is  full  fix,  they  will 
horfe’s  mouth,  and  fee  the  two  middle  teetli  be  near  half  an  inch,  and  in  fome  large  horfes  a 
full  grown,  and  none  of  the  foal  teeth,  except  full  half-inch',  above  the  gums, 
the  common  teeth,  remaining,  you  may  con-  The  corner  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  fall  out 
elude  he  is  four  that  vear,’  about  April  or  May.  before  thofe  in  the  under,  fo  that  the  upper 
Some  indeed  are  later  colts,  but  that  makes  corner  teeth  are  feen  before  thofe  below ; on 
little  alteration  in  the  mouth.  the  contrary  the  tuflies  in  the  under  gums  come 

The  tulhes  appear  near  the  fame  time  with  out  before  thofe  in  the  upper, 
the  four  laft-mentioned  teeth,  fometiines  fooner  When  a horfe  is  full  lix  years  old,  the  hol- 
than  thefe,  and  fometimes  not  till  after  a horle  lownefs  on  the  infide  begins  vifibly  to  fill  up, 
is  full  four  years  old : they  are  curved  like  the  and  that  which  was  at  firlt  flefliy  grows  into  a 
tuflies  of  other  beafts,  only  in  a young  horle  brownilh  fpot,  not  unlike  the  eye  of  a dried 
they  have  a fliarp  edge  all  round  the  top,  and  garden  bean,  and  continues  fo  till  he  is  feven  j 
on  both  fides,  the  infide  being  fomewhat  grooved  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  tooth  is  more 
and  flattilh  inclined  to  a hollownels.  filled  up,  and  the  mark,  or  fpot,  becomes  faint. 

When  a horfe’s  tuflies  do  not  appear  for  fome  and  of  a lighter  colour.  At  eight  the  mark  in 
time  after  the  foal  teeth  are  call,  and  the  new  nioll  horfes  is  quite  worn  out,  though  fome  re- 
oues  come  in  their  room,  it  is  generally  owing  tain  the  veftiges  of  it  a long  time  -,  and  thofe 
to  the  foal  teeth  hatdng  been  pulled  out  before  who  have  not  had  a ' good  deal  of  experience, 
their  time,  by  the  breeders  or  other  dealers  in  may  fometimes  be  deceived  by  taking  a horfe 
horfes  to  make  a colt  of  three  years  old  appear  of  nine  or  ten  years  old  for  one  of  eight.  It 
like  one  of  four,  that  he  may  be  the  more  lale-  is  at  this  time  only,  when  a horfe  is  pail  mark, 
able  • for  when  any  of  the  foal  teeth  have  been  that  one  can  eafily  err  in  knowing  the  age  of  a 
nulled  out  the  others  foon  come  in  their  places -,  horfe;  for  what  praftices  are  ufed  to  make  a 
but  the  tuflies  having  none  that  go  before  them,  very  young  horfe  or  colt  appear  older  than  he  is, 
can  never  make  theii^appearance  till  their  proper  by  pulling  out  the  foal  teeth  before  their  time, 
time  viz.  when  a horfe  is  about  four,  or  coming  may  be  difeovered  by  feeling  along  the  edges 
four*  and  therefore  one  of  the  furell  marks  to  where  the  tuflies  grow,  for  they  may  be  felt  in 
know  a foui'-years-old  horfe,  is  by  his  tulhes,  the  gums  before  the  corner  teeth  are  put  forth  ; 
which  are  then  very  fmall,  and  fliarp  on  the  whereas,  if  the  corner  teeth  come  in  fome 
ton  and  edtres.  months  before  the  tuflies  rife  in  the  gums,  we 

When  a"  horfe  comes  five,  or  rather  in  the  may  reafonably  fufpe£l  that  the  foal  teeth  have 
fpring  before  he  is  five,  the  corner  teeth  begin  been  pulled  out  at  three  years  old. 
to  appear  and  at  firft  but  jufl  equal  with  the  It  will,  perhaps,  be  needlcfs  to  mention  the 
•mrns^  behig  filled  with  flelh  in  the  middle,  tricks  that  are  ufed  to  make  a falfe  mark  in  a 
The  tuflies  are  alfo  by  this  time  grown  to  a horfe’s  mouth,  by  hollowing  the  tooth  with  a 
more  dilliiia  fize,  though  not  very  large  : they  graver,  and  burning  a mark  with  a fmall  hot 
likewife  continue  rough  and  fliarp  on  the  top  iron;  becaufe  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  tlie 
and  ed'Tes.  But  the  corner  teeth  are  now  molt  true  marks,  will  eafily  difeover  the  cheat  by  the 
to  be  remarked ; they  differ  from  the  middle  fi;,e  and  colour  of  tlie  teeth,  by  the  roundnefs 
teetli  in  being  more  flefliy  on  the  infide,  and  and  bluntncfs  of  the  tuflies,  by  the  colour  of 
the  gums  generally  look  rawilh  upon  their  full  the  falfe  mark,  which  is  generally  blacker,  and 
llioothio''  out,  whereas  the  others  do  not  appear  more  impreiTed  than  the  true  mark,  and  by  many 
illfcolourcd.  * The  middle  teeth  arrive  at  their  other  viiible  tokens,  which  denote  the  advanced 
Till  growth  in  lefs  than  three  weeks,  but  the  age  of  a horfe. 

corner  teeth  grow  leifurely,  and  aj-e  feldoin  After  the  horfe  has  pailed  his  eighth  year, 
much  above  the  gums  till  a horfe  is  full  five  . and  fometimes  at  ieven,  nothing  certain  can  be 
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known  by  the  mouth.  It  muft,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  feme  horfes  have  but  indif- 
ferent mouths  when  they  are  young,  and  foon 
lofe  their  mark ; others  have  their  mouths  good 
for  a long  time,  their  teeth  being  white,  even, 
and  regular,  till  they  are  fixteen  years  old  and 
upwards,  together  with  many  other  marks  of 
freflmefs  and  vigour ; but  when  a horfe  comes 
to  be  very  old,  it  may  be  difeovered  by  feveral 
indications,'  the  epnifant  attendants  of  age, 
viz.  his  gums  wear  away  infenfibly,  leaving  his 
teeth  long  and  naked  at  their  roots  : the  teeth 
alfo  grow  yellow,  and  fometimes  brownifh. 
The  bars  of  the  mouth,  which  in  a young 
hoi'fe  are  always  flefhy,  and  form  fo  many  dif- 
tin<£l  ridges,  are,  in  an  old  horfe,  lean,  dry, 
and  fmooth,  with  little  or  no  riling.  The  eye- 
pits  in  a young  horfe  (except  thofe  come  of  old 
Itallions)  are  generally  filled  up  with  flelh, 
look  plump  and  fmooth ; whereas  in  an  old 
horfe,  they  are  funk  and  hollow,  and  make 
look  ghaftly,  and  with  a melancholy  afpefl:. 
There  are  alfo  other  marks  which  difeover  a 
horfe  to  be  very  old,  viz.  grey  horfes  turn  white, 
and  many  of  them  all  over  flea-bitten,  except 
their  joints.  This,  however,  happens  fome- 
times later,  and  fometimes  fooner,  according 
to  the  variety  of  colour  and  conflitution.  Black 
horfes  are  apt  to  grow  grey  over  their  eye- 
brows, and  very  often  over  a good  part  of  their 
face,  efpecially  thofe  who  have  a liar  or  blaze 
fringed  round  with  grey  when  they  are  young. 
Ail  horfes,  when  very  old,  fink  more  or  lefs  in 
their  backs,  and  fome  horfes,  that  are  naturally 
long  backed,  grow  fo  hollow  with  age,  that  it 
is  fcarce  pofiible  to  fit  them  with  a faddle.  Of 
this  kind  are  feveral  Spanilli  and  Barbary  horfes, 
and  manv  of  the  Danifli  and  Flanders  breed, 
'i’he  joints  alfo  grow  Itift'  with  old  age,  and 
dieir  knees  and-  hocks  bend  fo,  that  they  are  apt 
to^'trip  and  flumble  upon  the  leaft  defeent, 
though  the  way  be  fmooth,  and  no  ways 
rugged.  After  which  they  can  be  of  little  ufe 
to  the  owner. 

Mr.  Richard  Lawrence,  veterinary  fur- 
gcon  at  Birmingham,  and  author  of  an  excel- 
lent and  fplendid  work  in  4to,  entitled,  “ An 
Enquiry  into  the  Struflure  and  animal  Economy  of 
the  Horfe has  given  a plate,  which  very  well 
illuflrates  the  progrefTive  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  at  different 
ages.  See  PI.  I.  of  this  volume,  where  fome 
of  thefe  are  accompanied  with  delineations  of 
the  Hate  of  the  teeth  by  Mr.  Taplin. 

AGE  of  neat  cattle.  The  age  of  the  ox,  cow, 
and  bull,  is  known  by  the  teeth  and  horns.  At 
rlie  end  of  ten  months  they  Ihed  their  fiift  fore 


teeth,  which  are  replaced  by  others,  larger,  but 
not  fo  white  j and  in  three  years  all  the  incifor 
teeth  are  renewed.  Thefe  teeth  are  at  firfl: 
equal,  long,  and  pretty  white  •,  but  as  the  crea- 
tures advance  in  years,  they  wear,  become  un- 
equal, and  black.  They  alfo  fhed  their  horni 
at  the  end  of  three  years ; and  thefe  alfo  are  re- 
placed by  other  horns,  which,  like  the  fecond 
teeth,  continue.  The  manner  of  the  growth 
of  thefe  horns  is  not  uniform,  nor  the  Ihooting 
of  them  equal.  In  the  firfl  year,  that  is  the 
fourth  year  of  the  creature’s  age,  two  fmall 
pointed  horns  make  their  appearance,  neatly 
formed,  fmootlr,  and  towards  the  head  teraiin- 
ated  by  a kind  of  button.  The  following  year 
this  button  moves  from  the  head,  being  impelled 
by  a homey  cylinder,  which  lengthening  in  the 
fame  manner,  is  alfo  terminated  by  another 
button,  and  fo  on  : for  the  horns  continue  grow- 
ing as  long  as  the  creature  lives.  Thefe  buttons 
become  annular  joints,  which  are  eafily  dillin- 
guifhed  in  the  horn,  and  by  which  the  age  of 
the  creature  may  be  eafily  known ; counting 
three  years  for  the  point  of  the  horn,  and  one 
for  each  of  the  joints. 

AGE  of  foeep.  Thefe  animals  in  their  fecond 
year  have  two  broad  teeth  ; in  their  third  year 
they  have  four  broad  teeth  before ; in  their 
fourth  year,  fix  broad  teeth ; and  in  their  fifth 
year,  eight  broad  teeth.  After  which  none  can 
tell  how  old  a flieep  is  while  their  teeth  remain, 
except  by  being  worn  down.  Ellis  on  Sheep. 

At  the.  end  of  one  year,  rams,  Iheep,  and 
wethers,  lofe  the  two  fore  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw;  and  they  are  known  to  want  the  incifive 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  At  eighteen  months 
the  two  teeth  joining  to  the  former,  alfo  fall 
out ; and  at  three  years,  being  all  replaced, 
they  are  even  and  pretty  white.  But  as  the 
creature  advances  in  age,  they  become  loofe, 
blunt,  and  afterwards  black.  The  age  of  the 
ram,  and  all  horned  Iheep,  may  alfo  be  known 
by  their  horns,  which  fliew  themfelves  in  their 
very  firfl;  year,  and  often  at  the  birth,  and  con- 
tinue to  grow  a ring  annually  to  the  lafl;  period 
of  the  creature’s  life.  Bufons  Hifoire  Natu- 
relle,  tom.  V. 

AGE  of  goats.  The  age  of  goats  is  known 
by  the  fame  tokens  as  thofe  of  the  Iheep,  viz. 
by  their  teeth,  and  the  ahn,ular  rings  on  their 
horns, 

AGROSTIS  CORNUCOPIA,  a new  Ame- 
rican grafs,  introduced  into  England  lately.  It 
was  firfl  introduced  into  Georgia,  where  it 
continues  to  flourifli  ; and  is  found  better  than 
any  other  grafs  for  running  amongfl  the  rocks, 
and  Handing  drought ; but  its  chief  excellence 
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is,  that  not  only  cattle,  horfes,  and  flieep,  fatten 
upon  it,  but  every  fpecies  of  poultry  are  fond  of 

it.  It  is  greatly  favourable  for  making  of  grafs 
plots,  being  of  a fine  texture,  and  a beautiful 
verdure  in  this  country  throughout  the  year. 
The  following  experiments  were  made  by  Mr. 
Frafer  at  Chelfea.  A few  feeds  fown  Nov.  20, 
1788,  continued  dormant  all  the  winter.  The 
plants  made  their  appearance  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  and  flowered  early  in  September,  when 
they  meafured  from  three  to  four  feet.  Each 
root  produced  one  hundred  ftenas  : each  ftem 
fending  forth  branches,  fome  from  four  to  fix, 
others  as  far  as  ten  or  twelve,  bearing  panicles 
for  feed  ; each  panicle  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  long.  This  thews  the  multiplication  to 
he  infinite.  A fmall  quantity  was  fown  March 
15,  1789.  Seedlings  tranfplanted,  by  dividing 
the  roots,  on  tire  2 2d  of  May;  began  unex- 
■pecTedly  to  flower  in  September,  and  completed 
their  flowers  nearly  as  early  as  thofe  fown  in 
November  preceding.  On  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber, meafured  two  feet  five  inches.  Part  of  the 
bed,  cut  clofe  to  the  ground  on  the  15th  of 
Augutl,  meafured,  on  the  9th  of  September, 
from  twelve  to  fixteen  inches ; and  on  the  icth 
of  0£l:ober  twenty-two  inches.  The  fwarth 
much  thicker  than  what  had  not  been  cut  dowm 
It  then  began  to  flower,  from  100  to  200  pa- 
nicles on  each  root. 

AID,  in  the  manege,  the  help  or  affiftance 
by  which  the  horfeman  contributes  towards  the 
motion  or  a£lion  required  of  the  horfe,  by  a 
ciifcreet  ufe  of  the  bridle,  caveffon,  fpur,  poin- 
fon,  rod,  calf  of  the  leg,  and  voice ; thus  we 
fay. 

Such  a horfe  knows  his  aids,  takes  hie  aids 
'with  vigour,  &c.  The  aids  are  made  ufe  of,  to 
avoid  the  correftion  or  chaftifement  fometimes 
neceflary  in  breaking  or  managing  a horfe.  The 
fame  aids,  given  in  a different  manner,  become 
correilions.  You  can  never  ride  well,  unlefs 
you  be  very  attentive  and  active,  without  pre- 
cipitancy, in  not  lofing  or  miffing  your  times, 
and  in  giving  your  aids  feafonably  ; for,  without 
that,  you  will  accuftom  your  horfe  to  dofe  upon 
it.  If  your  horfe  does  not  obey  the  aids  of  the 
calves  of  your  legs,  help  him  with  the  fpur, 
and  give  him  a prick  or  two.  This  forrel-horfe 
has  his  aids  very  nice  ; that  is,  he  takes  them 
with  a great  deal  of  facility  and  vigour.  This 
gentleman  gives  his  aids  very  finely  ; that  is,  he 
animates  and  roufes  up  the-  horfe  feafoiiably, 
and  helps  him  at  jufl  turns,  in  order  to  make  him 
mark  his  times  or  motions  juftly.  This  horfe 
knows  the  aids  ; he  obeys  or  anfwers  the  aids  ; 
'he  takes  them  finely.  You  do  not  give  the’ aids 


of  the  caveffon  with  diferetion  ; you  make  a 
correction  of  them,  which  will  baulk  your 
horfe.  See  the  article  Corrections. 

The  aids  ufed  to  make  a horfe  go  in  airs  are 
very  different  from  thofe  required  in  going  upon 
the  ground. 

The  inner-heel,  inner-leg,  and  inner-rein, 
all  called  inner-aids.  The  outer-heel,  outer-leg, 
&c.  are  onter-aids.  See  the  article  In. 

AIR,  the  elaflic  fluid  which  we  breathe,  and 
by  which  animal  life  is  univerfally  fupported. 
Every  one  is  aware  of  the  neceffity  of  its  being 
in  a pure  ftate,  and  of  a proper  temperature, 
otherwife  the  health  of  the  human  body  cannot 
be  preferved ; and  that  an  equal  attention  to 
this  in  the  management  of  horfes  and  cattle 
is  no  lefs  indifpenfable,  muft  be  obvious  to 
every  rational  mind. 

Unfortunately,  though  the  flails  for  the  lat- 
ter are  fufficiently  ventilated,  this  is  far  from 
being  the  cafe  with  our  flables ; refpedfing  the 
.ftate  of  which  we  have  the  following  exceilent 
remarks  by  Mr.  Clark  of  Edinburgh  : 

Young  horfes,  he  fays,  generally  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  live  and  breathe  in  a pure  open  air  till 
they  come  of  age,  and  are  fit  for  labour  ; it  is 
then  found  convenient  to  houfe  them.  This  pro- 
duces a confiderable  change  in  their  bodies^  and 
makes  them  liable  to  be  greatly  affe£led  by 
the  temperature  of  the  air  which  furrounds 
them,  and  in  which  they  breathe. 

That  the  generality  of  ftables  are  kept  too 
clofe  and  hot,  requires  no  demonftration,  as  every 
one  who  goes  into  them  (even  when  the  wea- 
ther is  pretty  cool)  muft  have  difeovered  this 
from  his  own  feelings ; and,  in  the  fummer 
feafon,  the  heat  within  them  is  increafed  to  a 
very  great  degree.  What  renders  this  ftill  worfe, 
it  frequently  happens,  that  from  the  fituation 
and  ftru£lure  of  many  ftables,  no  opening  can 
be  made  to  allow  a fufficient  quantity  of  frfb 
air  fo  as  to  enable  horfes  confined  in  them  to 
breathe  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  freedom. 
The  door  is  the  only  entrance  for  air,  and  that 
can  only  happen  occafionally  when  it  is  opened. 
It  is  true,  the  intercourfe  that  muft  unavoidably 
take  place  through  the  day  in  going  out  and 
in,  renders  fuch  ftables  tolerably  frefli  aired  ; 
yet  in  the  morniirgs,  when  the  door  has  been 
flmt  up  for  fome  hours  through  the  night,  and 
efpecially  in  fummer,  the  heat  is  intolerable, 
and  the  air  fo  foul,  that  a man  can  hardly 
breathe  in  it,  whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
fliarpnefs  of  the  falts,  arifing  from  the  horfes’ 
urine,  &c.  attacks  his  nofe  and  eyes,  and  oc- 
cafions  a copious  difeharge  of  tears.  How  is 
it  poffible,  we  may  alk,  that  ay  animal  can 
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can  fubfift,  much  lefs  prove  vigorous  and  healthy, 
whilll  breathing  fuch  a contaminated  atmo- 
fphere  ? 

Many  of  the  hovels  at  prcfent.ufed  as  ftables  do 
not  even  deferve  the  name;  and  it  is  furprifing 
that,  confidering  the  value  and  ufefulnefs  of 
hoi'fes,  fo  little  attention  is  paid  to  their  health 
in  this  rei'pefl:  : for  furely  there  can  be  nothing 
more  hurtful  than  keeping  a number  of  them 
(perhaps  30  or  40)  fhut  up  in  a clofe  warm 
liable,  where  they  mufl;  conftantly  breathe  a 
hot  foul  air,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  is  ftrongly 
impregnated  ‘vuith  the  putrid  fleams  of  their  oivn 
dung,  luind,  and  urine,  befide  the  exhalations 
tliat  arife  from  their  bodies,  which,  in  this  cafe, 
are  kept  in  a conftant  llrong  perfpiration,  by 
-the  great  heat  of  the  air  which  furrounds  them  ; 
and,  to  add  to  all  this,  they  are  perhaps  wrap- 
ped tight  up  in  body-cloths.  How  can  it  be 
expefled  that  a horfe,  who  has  palTed  the  night 
in  this  fituation,  fhould  be  aftive  and  vigorous 
to  perform  his  day’s  work  ? Will  he  not  rather 
be  faint,  languid,  and  dull,  his  whole  fyftem  as 
it  were  being  unhinged,  and  in  a relaxed  ftate. 
Let  any  man,  who  is  an  advocate  for  tliis  treat- 
ment of  horfes,  try  the  experiment  on  himfelf ; 
let  him  fleep  in  a heated  clofe  room,  covered 
up  with  clothes,  fweat  it  out  for  the  night,  and 
try  the  condition  he  will  be  in  next  day  for  any 
employment  whatever. 

Although  the  defeription  here  given  of  the 
fituation  of  horfes  in  fome  ftables  through  the 
night,  may  appear  exaggerated,  it  is,  however, 
a true  one  ; and  the  fame  obfervation  will  hold 
■with  rcfpecl  to  thofe  ftables  that  are  of  fmaller 
dimenfions,  even  although  they  ftiould  contain 
fewer  horfes.  If,  at  the  fame  time,  the  ftable 
is  made  fo  clofe  as  to  exclude  the  admiffion  of 
frejio  air,  it  is  well  known  to  be  a common 
praiflice  to  fliut  up  every  crevice  that  would  ad- 
mit the  leaft  quantity  of  air.  The  very  threfh- 
hold  of  the  door  is  choaked  up  with  dung ; and 
even  the  key-hole  is  filled  up  with  ftraw. 

We  know,  from  experience,  that  when  a 
number  of  people  are  met  together  in  a clofe 
room,  the  air  within  it  becomes  moift  and  hot, 
which  renders  breathing  difficult ; and  if  con- 
tinued in  for  a length  of  time,  this  uneafy  fen- 
fation  would  be  increafed.  In  churches,  or 
crowded  aflemblies  lighted  with  candles,  the 
effiefls  of  a heated  foul  air  is  evident  to  the 
fight,  from  the  lights  burning  dim  and  very 
faintly ; and  although  the  loftinefs  of  the  roofs 
in  inch  places  contributes  to  render  it  lefs  per- 
ceptible to  thofe  who  are  on  the  lower  or  ground 
floor  (as  the  heated  foul  air  always  afeends), 
yet  to  fuch  people  as  are  in  the  higher  parts 
or  galleries,  the  oppreffion  it  occafioas  in  breath- 


Ing  is  great,  the  perfpiration  becomes  profufe, 
and  their  thirft  exceifive.  The  bad  effe£l;s  of 
breathing  long  in  a heated  foul  -air  are  too  weft 
known  by  thofe  whofe  occupations  in  life  have 
rendered  it  necefi'ary,  and  whofe  vigour  of  con- 
ftitution  has  abated  in  proportion  to  this  ex- 
pofure. 

The  lownefs  of  the  roof  in  the  generality  of 
ftables,  renders  them  unwholefome  from  this 
circumftance  alone  ; the  horfes’  heads  being  too 
near  the  ftable  roof,  are  under  the  neceffity  of 
breathing  the  heated  foul  air,  which  is  always 
uppermoft,  conftantly.  During  the  time  they 
are  confined  in  the  ftable,  efpecially  through 
the  night,  Xvhen  the  doors,  &c.  are  fhut  up,  it 
is  ftill  worfe  In  the  warm  months  of  fummer.  A 
heated  foul  air  is  noxious  to  animal  life  in 
general.  How  then  can  it  be  expedled  that 
horfes  fhould  thrive  in  it  ? At  dre  fame  time, 
can  there  be  any  thing  more'  inconfiftent  than 
keeping  horfes  warm  to  an  excefs  in  the  houfe 
by  the  ufe  of  body-cloths,  in  a conftant  ftate 
of  ftrong  perfpiration,  and  ftripping  them  naked 
the  moment  they  are  to  go  abroad  in  all  wea- 
thers ? The  conftitution  of  a horfe,  ftrong  as 
it  is,  cannot  withftand  fuch  irregularities  : it 
muft,  and  indeed  does,  too  often  fall  a facri- 
fice  to  this  manner  of  treatment.  The  fudden 
and  frequent  tranfitions  which  horfes  undergo, 
almoft  every  day,  from  being  furrounded  with, 
and  breathing,  a hot  foul  air  through  the  night, ' 
and  fuddenly  expofed  to  a fjarp,  piercing,  cold 
air,  and  vice  verfa,  from  a cold  to  a hot,  were 
there  no  other  caufes,  are  fufficient  of  them- 
felves  to  produce  a number  of  acute  difeafes. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  great  heat  and  profufe 
perfpiration  diffipates  the  watery  parts  of  the 
blood,  and  renders  it  too  thick  for  circulation  ; 
and  from  that  caufe  alone  many  difeafes  pro- 
ceed. The  conftant  infpiring  of  a hot  foul  air 
does  not  expand  the  lungs  fufficiently,  fo  as  to 
promote  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
them  ; hence  it  is  accumulated,  and  proves 
another  fource  of  difeafe  in  tliat  organ.  It  like- 
wife  renders  the  horfe  liable  to  fever,  faintnefs, 
languor,  frequent  ficknefs,  and  lofs  of  appetite. 
It  expofes  him  to  all  thofe  external  complaints 
which  arife  from  obftrufted  perfpiration,  as 
rheumatifm,  tumors  in  the  glands,  fcabs,  lumps, 
fcales  on  the  Ikin,  ftaring  of  the  hair,,  &c. 
But  the  danger  is  frill  greater  when  the  perfpir- 
able  matter  that  fliould  be  carried  off  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  is  thrown  upon  fome  of  the 
internal  vifeera,  as  the  lungs,  intellines,  brain, 
pleura,  &c.  From  the  firft  of  thefe  proceed 
coughs,  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  confump- 
tions,  &c.  From  an  affedrion  of  the  inteftines 
proceed  obftruclions  in  the  bowels,  and  diar'* 
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rhoea,  or  fiourlng,  as  it  is  called,  In  horfes. 
When  it  affedts  the  brain,  it  produces  vertigo, 
or  {taggers,  apoplexy,  epilepfy,  &c.  And 
when  on  the  cheft,  it  is  attended  with  the  molt 
•acute  pains  or  Ititches ; fymptoms  which  nearly 
refemble  thofe  of  the  gripes  or  colic.  Thefe 
complaints,  if  not  fpeedily  relieved,  generally 
A prove  fatal  in  one  way  or  other. 

The  heated  foul  air  which  generally  prevails 
in  fuch  {tables  as  are  kept  too  clofe,  is  always 
accompanied  with  dampnefs  or  vwijlure.  This 
is  occafioned  by  their  being  made  lb  clofe,  that 
no  frelh  air  can  be  admitted  into  them,  but  what 
palTes  in  accidentally.  Hence  the  moilture  from 
the  horfes’  perfpiration  and  breath  (and  which 
may  be  increafed  from  a low  or  damp  fituation) 
gathers,  or  is  colledted,  in  large  drops  on  the 
roof,  walls,  and  glafs  windows,  and  runs  down 
in  fmall  Itreams.  At  the  fame  time,  the  {table 
is  filled  with  a hot,  damp,  and  moilt  air,  which 
is  not  only  extremely  pernicious  to  the  health 
of  thefe  animals,  but  deltrudtive  to  their  fur- 
niture of  every  kind. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  enter  here  into  an  en- 
quiry concerning  the  properties  of  air,  as  every 
one,  from  his  own  experience,  mult  have  ob- 
ferved,  at  fome  time  or  other,  the  great  differ- 
ence arifing  from  his  breathing  in  a foul  or  in  a 
pure  air.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
air  is  the  chief  inllrument  of  health,  and  prin- 
ciple of  life,  without  which  no  animal  can  fub- 
fift  t and  that  when  its  purity  is  deftroyed  by 
refpiration,  the  admifiion  of  a frelh  fupply 
from  without  is  indifpenfably  necellary  to  healtli, 
and  even  to  exiflence.  Befides,  particular  fitu- 
ations  and  feafons  often  alter  the  qualities  of 
the  air,  and  render  it  more  or  lefs  unfavourable 
'to  animal  life.  Nature,  accordingly,  makes 
ufe  of  all  polTible  ways  to  preferve  the  air  in  a 
wholefome  ftate  ; for  it  is  thinned  and  purified 
by  heat,  and  kept  in  continual  motion  by  the 
winds. 

Although  the  air  is  by  fuch  means  often  pre- 
ferved  in  a wholefome  ftate,  yet,  as  has  been 
before  obferved,  particular  fituations  and  fea- 
fons often  alter  its  qualities,  fo  as  to  render  it 
more  or  lefs  hurtful.  Its  drynefs  produces  one 
fpecies  of  difeafes ; its  moifture,  another  •,  its  heat 
or  its  cold,  others  ; and  fo  on.  It  is  well  known, 
that  no  animal  can  exift  long  in  .the  fame  indi- 
vidual quantity  of  air. 

Thus,  it  is  computed  that  a gallon  of  air  is 
rendered  unfit  for  refpiration  by  paffing  in  and 
out  of  the  lungs  of  a man  in  one  minute  ; con- 
fequently,  a hoglhead  of  air  would  not  fupply 
him  one  hour ; nor,  indeed,  could  he  live  in  it 
one  third  of  that  time.  Hence,  therefore,  we 
may  learn,  that,  without  a continual  fupply  of 


fre{h  air,  the  lungs  cannot  perform  their  o{Rce.. 
This  will  appear  ftill  more  neceftary,  when  it 
is  confidered,  that  the  lungs  are  known  to  p'ro- 
duce  an  important  change  on  the  blood  which 
pafles  through  them,  a change  extremely  ef- 
fential  to  life  and  health. 

Dr.  Hales,  to  whom  the  world  is  much  in- 
debted for  his  curious  and  ufeful  experiments  on 
air,  tells  us,  that  he  could  not  live  half  a mi- 
nute without  uneafinefs  in  feventy-four  cubical 
inches  of  air,  and  not  one  minute  in  the  fame 
quantity,  without  danger  of  fuftbeation.  Modern 
chemiftry  has  made  ftill  more  important  dif- 
coveries  with  regard  to  oxygene. 

If  the  quantity  of  air  above  mentioned  is 
rendered  unfit  for  refpiration  by  a man’s  breath- 
ing in  it  for  fo  fhort  a time,  we  may  conclude 
that  a much  greater  quantity  of  air  would  be 
rendered  unfit  for  refpiration  in  the  fame  time 
by  a horfe,  whofe  lungs  are  confiderably  larger, 
and  of  a more  extenfive  furface. 

The  ejluvla  from  animal  bodies  llkewife  im- 
part noxious  qualities  to  the  air.  Three  thou- 
fand  men,  living  within  the  compafs  of  one 
acre  of  ground,  would  make  an  atmofphere  of 
their  own  fteams  feventy  feet  high,  which  would 
foon  become  peftilential,  if  it  were  not  difperfed 
by  the  winds.  The  air  of  prifons,  for  this  rea- 
fon,  produces  mortal  fevers,  and  peftilential 
difeafes. 

Moijl  air  relaxes  all  animal  fibres.  Such 
difeafes,  therefore,  as  proceed  from  laxity  of 
fibres,  muft  be  the  common  difeafes,  both  of 
moift  feafons  and  moiil  fituations.  Dry  air,  by 
producing  oppofite  eftedls,  produces  oppofite 
difeafes. 

Cold  airy  by  bracing  the  fibres,  and  giving 
them  a ftimulus,  produces  that  ftrength  and  ac- 
tivity of  which  we  are  fo  fenfible  in  frofty  wea- 
ther. Hot  air,  likewlfe,  relaxes  the  fibres,  fo 
as  to  occafion  that  faintnefs  and  debility  fo  often 
experienced  in  hot  weather. 

Thofe  ftables  which  contain  a great  number 
of  horfes  are  attended  with  other  difadvantages, 
befule  thofe  already  mentioned,  efpecially  to 
tired  or  fatigued  horfes,  from  the  great  inter- 
courfe  which  muft  unavoidably  happen  in  peo- 
ple going  out  and  in,  efpecially  in  public  ftables. 
Hence  thofe  horfes  that  arc  fiiy  to  lie  down,  or 
are  eafily  difturbed,  will  not  i-eft  themfelves  in 
that  horizontal  pofture,  which  is  of  great  con- 
fequence  for  keeping  their  legs  fine  and  clean, 
as  it  forwards  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  See. 
in  the  veflels,  and  pi-events  fwelling  and  gour- 
dinefs  of  the  legs  and  heels,  which  are  gene- 
rally the  forerunners  of  ulcers,  fcabs,  greafe, 
&c.  Reft,  to  horfes  that  are  tired  and  fatigued, 
becomes  abfolutely  neceilary,  in  order  to  recruit 
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and  refrefli  nature.  We  know  how  agreeable 
and  necefl'ary  it  is  to  ourfelves.  Horfes  are  fuf- 
ceptible  of  the  fame  fenfations  : therefore,  every 
opportunity  of  refting  and  ftretching  their  legs 
fliould  be  given  them. 

Large  crowded  {tables  contribute  greatly  to 
communicate  contagious  or  infe£tious  difeafes. 
A great  number  of  horfes  breathing  in  one  place 
contaminates  the  air  ; and  if  it  has  not  a free 
current,  it  foon  becomes  unwholefome,  and, 
like  the  air  of  gaols,  it  contracts  a malignant 
quality,  which  produces  fevers  in  thofe  horfes 
who  ftand  in  them  •,  and,  on  changing  them  to 
other  (tables,  they  likewife  communicate  the  in- 
fe£tion  to  others.  Hence  it  has  been  remarked, 
■inthofe  epidemical  difeafes  amongft  horfes  which 
have  appeared  in  Britain,  that  it  raged  with 
molt  violence  in  thofe  (tables  where  a great 
number  of  horfes  were  confined  together  in 
one  large  (table,  whiHt  its  effefts  in  fmall  well- 
aired  (tables  was  more  mild  and  lefs  deflruc- 
tive. 

To  enumerate  all  the  difadvantages  which 
arife  to  horfes  from  their  breathing  a hot,  foul, 
moift  air,  in  clofe  ftables,  w'ould  take  up  too 
much  of  the  reader’s  time,  or  perhaps  weary 
his  patience,  as  the  impropriety  of  this  treat- 
ment to  horfes  mult  be  obvious  to  every  one 
who  allows  himfelf  to  refleft  coolly  upon  the 
fubject,  and  to  apply  thefe  re(le£tions  to  what 
he  has  experienced  from  his  own  feelings  in  the 
like  fituations.  Independent,  however,  of  the 
objections  already  mentioned,  fuch  a (late  of 
the  air  enerv'ates  the  whole  fyftem,  and,  of 
courfe,  renders  horfes  unfit  for  the  laborious 
cxcrcifes  required  of  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  air  is  too  cold 
in  a (table,  this  is  likewife  hurtful  to  horfes, 
more  efpecially  after  labour  or  exercifc,  or  when 
they  arc  kept  (landing  fixed  to  one  place,  or 
where  the  cold  air  is  directed  upon  them  in  a 
current  or  dream  from  any  door  or  window. 
A current  of  cold  air  is  more  noxious  to  ani- 
mals that  (land  in  it  but  for  a fiiort  time,  than 
heat.  'I'he  natural  qualities  of  the  former  is 
one  of  the  principal  caufcs  of  the  diftempers  it 
produces  ; for  its  coldnefs  checks  perfpiration, 
by  contradling  the  pores  of  the  Ikin. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke,  in  his  Military  Equi- 
tation, tells  us,  that  the  Arabians  keep  their 
hories,  as  m.uch  as  poiTible,  in  the  open  air. 

“ Every  day  (fays  he),  from  morning  to 
re.ght,  all  the  Arabian  horfes  (land  fuddled  at 
the  tent  doers;  and,  as  the  Arabians  live  in 
te^.rs,  tliefc  tents  ferve  them  likewife  for 
ilabl-'S.” 

The  method  of  managing  horfes  approaches, 
as  near  as  it  is  poflible,  to  the  natural  or  wild 


(late,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  attended  with 
falutary  elFedls  to  the  conditution  of  this  ufeful 
animal : and,  although  this  pradlice  cannot  be 
adopted  or  recommended  in  our  cold  and 
changeable  climate,  yet  tire  inference  is  very 
obvious,  and  cannot  fail  of  drewing  the  pro- 
priety and  ufefulnefs  of  keeping  our  horfes  in 
well-aired  ventilated  (tables.  See  Stable. 

AIR,  in  the  manege,  is  a cadence  and  liberty 
of  motion,  accommodated  to  the  natural  difpo- 
fition  of  a horfe,  which  makes  him  work  in  the 
manege,  and  rife  with  obedience,  meafure,  and 
judnefs  of  time.  Some  riding-maders  take  the 
wmrd  air  in  a more  confined  fenfe,  as  fignifying 
only  a manege  that  is  higher,  (lower,  and  more 
artful  and  defigned  than  the  terra  a terra ; 
whereas  others  allow  it  a more  extenfive  figni- 
fication,  fo  as  to  include  a terra  a terra  ; for  if 
a horfe  maneges  wtII  in  a terra  a terra,  they  fay 
the  horfeman  has  happily  hit  upon  the  air  of  tlie 
horfe.  In  general,  the  walk,  trot,  and  gallop,  are 
not  accounted  airs,  and  yet  fome  good  riding- 
mafters  would  by  air  underftand  the  motion  of 
a horfe’s  legs  upon  a gallop.  For  inftance,  they 
fay,  fuch  a horfe  has  not  the  natural  air  ; that 
is,  in  galloping  he  bends  his  fore  legs  too  little. 
You  (liould  give  or  form  your  horfe  to  an  air, 
for  he  has  no  natural  air,  and  fince  his  haunches 
are  very  good,  he  is  capable  of  the  manege,  if 
you  do  but  learn  him  an  air. 

High  or  raifed  airs  are  the  m.otions  of  a horfe 
that  rifes  higher  than  terra  a terra,  and  works 
at  curvets,  balotades,  croupades,  and  capri- 
oles. In  regard  that  a horfe  has  the  beginning 
or  fird  deps  of  raifed  airs,  and  of  himfelf  af- 
fe£ls  a high  manege,  you  ought  to  ufe  this  dif- 
pofition  difcreetly,  that  he  may  not  be  difiieart- 
ened,  or  baulked  ; for  your  high  airs  make  a 
horfe  angry,  wlien  he  is  too  much  put  to  it, 
and  you  ought  to  have  fuppled  his  fhoulders 
very  well  before  you  put  him  to  leap.  See 
Pesate  and  Leaping., 

AIRING.  See  Exercise. 

ALAI  (from  ala  a w'mg),  a term  ufed  in 
anatomy  to  deferibe  certain  external  parts  of 
an  animal  which  exid  in  pairs,  and.  are  thin 
and  moveable.  In  this  fenfe  the  nodrils  of  the 
horfe  are  called  ala  jiarium. 

ALBUGINEA  tunica,  the  inner  proper 
coat  of  the  tellicle  in  male  animals  ; fo  called 
from  its  (liining  white  colour.  It  is  drong, 
thick,  fmooth  on  the  outer,  and.  rough  and  un- 
even on  the  inner  furfaee.  Into  the  upper  part 
of  this  coat  pafs  the  blood-vedels,  nerves,  and 
lymphatics,  which  branch  into  the  fubilancc  of 
tlie  tedicle. 

The  dillenfion  of  this  coat  is  the  caufe  of  tht 
pain  in  an  inflammation  of  the  teiliele. 
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Albuginea  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  adnata, 
which  fee. 

ALBUGO,  the  name  given  to  that  pearl- 
coloured  opaque  fpeck,  left  on  the  eyes  of 
horfes  and  other  animals,  after  long-continued 
inflammation.  The  names  of  Film,  Haw, 
See.  have  been  given  to  this  difeafe,  which  is 
apt  to  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  cornea, 
occafioning  total  blindnefs.  In  the  human  fub- 
je£l  it  is  often  removed  by  the  daily  application 
of  ftiarp  powders,  fuch  as  levigated  glafs,  ca- 
lomel, &c.  and  the  fame  means  will  doubtlefs 
fucceed  with  brutes  ; obferving  this  precaution, 
however,  only  to  ufe  them  after  the  inflamma- 
tion has  been  fubdued  by  other  means. 

ALCOHOL,  an  Arabic  term,  chiefly  un- 
derftood  to  denote  the  purejl  fpirit  of  wine,  raif- 
ed  or  reftified,  by  repeated  diftillations,  to  its 
ntmoft  fubtilty  and  perfection.  It  is  the  mofl; 
complete  production  of  vegetable  fermentation  ; 
and  when  brought  to  its  highelt  degree  of  per- 
fection, is  the  lighten  fiuid  next  to  aether  ; per- 
fectly tranfparent,  very  thin,  molt  Ample,  to- 
tally inflammable,  without  producing  any  fmoke, 
or  diffufing  any  difagreeable  feent  while  it  is 
burning.  It  is  exceedingly  volatile,  without  leav- 
ing any  faces  : abfolutely  immutable  in  diftilla- 
tion,  extremely  expanfible  by  heat,  very  eafily 
difpofed  to  ebullition  by  Are,  of  a very  pleafant 
fmell,  and  a particular  grateful  tafte.  All  the 
humours  of  an  animal  body  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  it  coagulates  in  an  inftant,  ex- 
cepting the  pure  water  and  urine ; whilft  it 
hardens  all  the  folid  parts,  and  thus  preferves 
both  from  putrefaCfion,  or  fpontaneous  colliqua- 
tion.  It  preferves  the  bodies  of  infeCfs,  Afli, 
birds,  and  other  animals  that  are  put  into  it, 
from  corruption,  or  alteration,  if  clofely  Aop- 
ped.  With  water,  vinegar,  any  acid  liquors, 
oils,  and  pure  volatile  alkaline  falts,  it  fuflers 
itfelf  to  be  mixed,  and  that  nearly  of  an  equa- 
ble mixture  ; gummy  and  reflnous  fubftances  it 
diflblves.  So  that  v/e  are  acquainted  with  no 
liquid,  produced  eitlier  by  nature  or  by  the  art 
of  chemiftry,  that  is  capable  of  being  united 
witli  mere  bodies  than  but  in  a parti- 

cular manner  it  proves  an  excellent  vehicle 
for  the  eflential  oil  or  fpirltus  reilor  of  ve- 
getables, which,  by  uniting  with  it,  may  be 
extracted  from  its  proper  body,  retained,  and 
applied  to  medicinal  and  other  ufes.  See  Aro- 
matics. 

Since  there  are  various,  and  fometimes  very 
inviting  occafions,  in  which  medical  perfons 
ftand  in  need  of  tlie  true  and  pureft  alcohol,  the 
leaft  remainder  of  water  rendering  the  opera- 
tion unfuccefsful,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  we 
fhould  have  fome  marks  by  which  we  may  be 


able  to  dlllingullh  whether  our  alcohol  be  pure 
or  not.  The  principal  of  thefe  are,  i.  If  the 
fuppofed  alcohol  contains  any  oil  diflblved  in  it, 
and  fo  equally  diftributed  through  it,  that  It  is 
no  ways  perceptible ; then  upon  the  pouring  of 
water  into  It,  the  mixture  will  grow  white,  and 
the  oil  will  feparate  from  the  alcohol.  2.  If  any 
thing  of  an  acid  lies  concealed  in  alcohol,  a little 
of  it  mixed  with  the  alkaline  fpirit  of  fal  am- 
moniac, will  difeover  the  acid  by  an  eftervef- 
cence ; for  otherwife  there  would  be  only  a 
Ample  coagulation.  3.  If  there  be  any  thing 
of  an  alkali  intermixed,  it  will  appear  by  the 
efiervefcence  excited  by  the  effufion  of  an  acid. 
As  for  other  falts,  they  are  feldom  found  in  it. 
4.  But  it  is  a matter  of  greater  difiiculty  to  dif- 
eover whether  there  be  any  water  intermixed 
with  it  j and  tlierefore  chemifts  have  contrived 
certain  methods  by  which  this  may  alfo  be  de- 
termined : the  bell  of  them  is  tliis.  Take  a 
chemical  vial  with  a long  narrow  neck,  the  bulb 
of  which  will  hold  four  or  Ax  ounces  of  alcohol. 
Fill  this  two-thirds  full  with  the  alcohol  you  in- 
tend to  examine,  into  which  throw  a dram  of 
the  pureft  and  drieft  fait  of  tartar,  coming  very 
hot  out  of  the  Are ; then  mix  them  by  ftiaking 
them  together,  and  fet  them  over  the  Are  till 
the  alcohol  be  juft  ready  to  boil.  Being  thus 
lhaken  and  heated,  if  the  fait  of  tartar  remain 
perfe£lly  dry,  without  the  leaft  fign  of  moif- 
ture,  we  are  fure  that  there  is  no  water  in  this 
alcohol. 

The  Internal  ufe  of  alcohol  is  highly  flimulat- 
ing  to  the  animal  frame.  This,  however,  and 
fermented  fpirlts  in  general,  are  of  good  fervice 
externally  applied,  in  many  cafes.  Thus  fpirit 
of  wine,  efpecially  camphorated,  is  very  good 
fo  refolve  Inflammations. 

Pure  alcohol,  likewife,  is  the  beft  of  ftyptics. 
According  to  Juncker,  it  is  a combination  of 
the  acetous  acid,  phlogifton,  and  water  •,  but  the 
ableft  chemifts  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  con- 
ftituent  principles  of  this  fluid. 

ALE,  a well-known  fermented  malt  liquor, 
occafionally  given,  and  fometimes  not  impro- 
perly, to  horfes,  cows,  &c.  in  cafes  where  a 
cordial  remedy  Is  required.  To  the  former  it 
ferves  as  a fupport  on  unufually  long  journeys 
or  extraordinary  fatigue  •,  to  the  latter  it  is  often 
given  with  a mixture  of  carminative  powders, 
fuch  as  elecampane,  &c.  in  which  form  it  is 
called  a Drink  or  Drench. 

ALEXIPHARMICS,  a name  given  to  me- 
dicines of  fudoriAc  and  diaphoretic  qualities,  oi\ 
the  fuppofition  that  thefe  have  a power  of  pre- 
fervlng’an  animal  body  againft  the  eiredls  of 
poifoii.  The  term  is  of  Greek  origin,  from 
to  repel,  and  tpap^aocov,  to  poifon. 
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ALIFORM  Process,  In  anatomy,  any  pro- 
jecting procefs  of  bone  which  is  in  the  form  of 
a wing. 

ALIhlENT,  the  food  of  animals  both  folld 
and  liquid,  without  which,  adapted  to  their  dif- 
ferent organs,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  they 
either  cannot  exile  at  all,  or  in  a very  fickly  and 
incapable  ftate.  Nature  directs  every  animal, 
inftin£tively,  to  choofe  fuch  fubftances  for  food 
as  are  bell  adapted  to  Its  health  and  fupport ; 
but  as  fomc  are  withdrawn  from  their  natural 
condition  for  the  convenience  of  man,  and,  in 
their  domefticated  ftate,  are  fed  on  artificial 
produ£tions  not  of  their  own  choice,  it  becomes 
a matter  of  ferious  importance  to  the  o'  /ners 
of  cattle,  horfes,  &c.  to  make  thercfcivcs  ac- 
quainted with  tlieir  nature  and  habits,  and  alfo 
with  the  qualities  of  thofe  fubftances  which  are 
nfually  defigned  as  food  for  them  j fince  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  errors  in  the  choice  of  the  latter 
mull  be  as  fruitful  a fource  of  difeafes  in  them 
as  in  the  human  fubje^t. 

By  aliment.,  fome  underftand  only  the  nu- 
tritious part  of  the  food,  but  this  is  a nice  and 
ufelefs  diftinftion.  See  Food. 

Mr.  Taplin  ufes  the  -word  aliment  In  both 
fenfes.  Fie  fays,  “ the  aliment,  after  fulficicnt 
maftication  in  the  a£t  of  chewing,  is  pafl'ed  to 
the  ftomach,  where  it  undergoes  a regular  fer- 
mentation (in  general  termed  digejlion ),  pro- 
ducing a certain  quantum  of  chyle,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nutritive  property  of  the  aliment  fo 
retained  : this  chyle,  in  its  procefs,  becomes 
wonderfully  fubfervient  to  all  the  purpofes  of 
life  and  fupport,  in  its  general  contribution  to 
the  fource  of  circulation,  and  the  various  fecre- 
tions  ; while  the  grofl'er  parts  (from  which  the 
nutritious  property  is  extra£l:ed  in  their  progrefs 
through  the  ftomach  and  inteftinal  canal)  are 
thrown  off  from  the  body  by  excrementitious 
evacuations. 

“ Should  the  boc^  be  permitted  to  receive, 
and  continue  to  accumulate  in  the  frame,  more 
ALIMENT  than  can  be  abforbed  into  the  circula- 
tion, and  carried  off  by  the  dift'erent  emunc- 
tories  in  a certain  portion  of  time ; over-repletion, 
difquietude,  and  ultimately  disease,  acute  or 
chronic,  mull  be  the  inevitable  confequence.” 

ALIMENTARY  Canal,  otherwife  called 
the  PRiM.E  viiE  or  firft  paffages,  in  anatomy  5 
the  whole  inteftinal  courle  by  which  the  food 
paffes,  from  its  inlet  to  its  outlet.  The  fuperior 
part  is  calculated  to  receive  and  digeft  the  ali- 
ment ; the  middle  to  fecern  and  convey  to  the 
Wood  its  nutritious  particles  (fee  Lactbals)  ; 
and  the  terminating  portion  to  expel  what  is  no 
longer  capable  of  benefiting  the  animal. 

ALKALI,  a chemical  term  ufed  to  denote 


the  filled  /alts  of  vegetables.  There  are  different 
kinds  of  alkali  which  we  fhall  here  deferibe. 
When  vegetable  charcoal  has  been  burnt,  there 
remains  a quantity  of  aftics  or  cinders  of  a 
blackifti  grey  or  white  colour  : thefe,  when  boil- 
ed or  infufed  in  water,  communicate  to  it  a 
pungent  lalinc  quality  ; the  fait  thus  held  in  fo- 
lution  may,  by  evaporation,  be  reduced  to  a con- 
crete ftate  : this  faline  matter,  however,  is  ge- 
nerally found  to  be  mixed  with  ferruginous, 
earthy,  and  other  impurities,  and  likewife  with 
a number  of  neutral  falts  of  different  kinds.  In 
this  mixed  condition  it  is  the  fubftance  well 
knov/n  by  the  name  of  potajf).  This  fait,  or 
rather  compound  of  different  falts,  is  procured 
by  burning  large  quantities  of  wood  of  any 
kind  ; and  this  procefs  is  called  incineration  : 
the  predominating  fait,  however,  is  alkaline  f 
and  as  the  neutral  falts  are  obtained  to  better 
advantage  by  other  means,  they  are  generally 
neglcfted  in  the  purification  of  potafhes.  Pot- 
afli,  then,  freed  from  its  impurities,  and  fepa- 
rated  from  the  other  falts  by  procefl'es  to  be 
hereafter  mentioned,  is  now  the  fixed  vegetable 
Alkali. 

Alkalies  in  general  are  diftinguifiied  by  a pun- 
gent tafte,  the  very  reverfe  of  that  of  fournefs  ; 
by.their  deftroying  the  acidity  of  every  four  li- 
quor •,  and  by  their  changing  the  blue  and  red 
colours  of  vegetables  to  a green ; they  attra£l 
more  or  lefs  the  moifture  of  the  air,  and  fome 
of  them  deliquate.  The  fixed  alkalies,  which  we 
fttall  at  prefent  confider  more  particularly,  are 
fufible  by  a gentle  heat : by  a greater  degree  of 
heat  they  are  diflipated  j their  fixity,  therefore, 
is  only  relative  to  the  other  kind  of  alkalies,  viz. 
the  volatile  : they  diffolve  and  form  glafs  with 
earths  : and,  laftly,  when  joined  with  acids  to 
the  point  of  faturation,  they  form  what  are 
called  neutral  falts. 

Thefe  charadfers  will  afford  fome  neceffary 
and  preliminary  knowledge  of  thefe  fubftances 
in  general  •,  and  we  fliall  afterwards  find  that 
they  are  fufficient  to  dlftinguilh  them  from  all 
other  faline  bodies  : it  Is  neceffary,  however,  to 
examine  them  more  minutely,  for  our  analyfis 
has  not  yet  reached  fo  far  as  to  prefent  them  in 
their  fimpleft  ftate.  Previous  to  the  difeoveries 
of  Dr.  Black,  the  vegetable  fixed  alkali  (which 
we  at  prefent  fpeak  of  particularly),  when  fepa- 
rated  from  the  foreign  matters  with  which  it  is 
mixed  in  the  afties,  was  confidered  to  be  in  Its 
pureft  ftate  ; we  ftrall  afterwards  'find  that-  it  is 
ftill  a compound  body,  and  is  really  a neutral 
fait,  compounded  of  pure  alkali,  and  fixed  air  or 
the  carbonic  acid.  \V e prefume,  then,  that  the 
particular  hiftory  of  its  chemical  and  medicinal 
properties  will  be  better  underftood  when  thofe 
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procefTes  are  explained  by  which  it  is  brought  to 
its  moft  pure  and  fimple  ftate.  We  fhall  only 
therefore  obferve  for  the  prefent,  that  fixed  ve- 
getable alkali,  not  only  in  its  pure  ftate,  but  alfo 
when  neutralifed  by  aerial  acid,  feems  always  to 
be  one  and  the  fame  thing,  from  whatever  ve- 
getable it  has  been  produced.  Thofe  of  fome 
fea- plants  mull,  however,  be  excepted  : the  fa- 
Hne  matter  obtained  from  thefe  laft  is,  like  the 
former,  in  a mixed  and  impure  ftate  •,  it  differs, 
however,  from  potafti,  in  containing  an  alkali 
of  fomewhat  different  properties.  The  cinder 
of  fea-plants  containing  this  alkali  is  called  foda, 
or  f(^il  alkali. 

Soda,  then,  as  we  have  juft  now  hinted,  is 
produced’  by  the  incineration  of  the  kali  and 
other  fea-plants  : and  from  this  impure  and  mix- 
ed mafs  of  cinder  is  obtained  the  marine,  mi- 
neral, or  muriatic  alkali,  or  nairo)})  as  it  is  now 
denominated  by  the  London  College  Difpen- 
fatory.  This  alkali  has  acquired  thefe  names, 
becaufe  it  is  the  bafe  of  the  comm.on  marine  or 
fea-falt : it  differs  from  the  vegetable  alkali  in 
being  more  eafily  cryftallifable  ; when  dried,  it 
does  not  like  the  former  attradl  humidity  fufii- 
cient  to  form  a liquid  ; it  is  fomewhat  lefs  pun- 
gent to  the  tafte,  and,  according  to  Bergman,  has 
Icfs  attraction  for  acids  than  the  vegetable  alkali. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  this  alkali, 
when  deprived  of  fixed  air,  that  is  to  fay,  when 
brought  to  its  pureft  ftate,  can  fcarcely,  if  at  all, 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  vegetable  alkali ; and 
indeed  the  true  diftinCtion  can  only  be  formed 
from  their  combinations,  each  of  them  affording 
with  the  fame  acid  very  different  neutral  falts. 
It  belonged  to-  this  place  to  mention  fome  of  the 
characters  of  alkalies  in  general,  and  alfo  fome  of 
thofe  marks  by  -vyhich  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
alkalies  are  diftinguiflied  from  each  other. : but 
for  a more  particular  hiftory  of  their  chemical 
and  medicinal  properties,  we  refer  to  an  account 
of  the  pharmaceutical  preparations.  As  the  vo- 
latile alkali  is  rarely  produced  from  vegetables, 
but  is  generally  obtained  from  animal  matter, 
we  fhiffi  confider  that  kind  of  alkali  under  the 
article  Animal. 

ALL/fNTOIS,  a gut-fhaped  veficle  inveft- 
ing  the  foetus,  in  cows,  goats,  (heep,  &c.  filled 
with  a urinous  liquor  conveyed  to  it  from  the 
urachus.  See  an  account  of  it  under  the  ar- 
ticle Cow. 

ALOE,  called  alfo  Fel  Naitira  ;■  a plant 
which  affords  the  purging  gum  of  the  fame 
name.  All  the  fpecies,  of  which  Miller  enume- 
rates thirty-feven,  have  thick  fat  leaves,  like 
thofe  of  the  houfe-lcek,  but  rpuch  larger,  run- 
ning two  or  three  feet  liigher.  An  erroneous 
notion  prevails,  of  tlie  aloe  plant  blowing  but. 


once  in  a hundred  years  *,  a Ikilful  gardener  can 
make  them  flower  at  any  time  by  fetting  them 
in  a bed  of  tanners’  bark.  The  beft  is  faid  to 
grow  in  India,  but  all  Afia  produces  excellent 
plants  ; in  moft  warm  climes  they  are  produced, 
as  in  the  Weft  Indies,  &c. 

ALOES,  an  infpiflated  gum  of  the  whole 
plant  deferibed  above.  It  is  reported  that  Alex- 
ander, landing  on  the  ifland  of  Succotora,  or 
Zocotria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  one 
of  his  expeditions,  look  notice  of  the  aloe  plant, 
and  from  that  it  was  brought  into  ufe,  and  call- 
ed SUCCOTORINA. 

Of  this  gum  we  have  three  kinds  in  the  fhops- 

1.  Aloe  Succotorina  vei  Zocotorina. 

SUCCOTORINE  ALOES. 

It  is  imported  from  the  ifland  Succotria,  In 
the  Indian  Ocean,  wrapped  in  fleins ; It  is  ob- 
tained from  the  aloe  Succotorina  angufti-folla 
fpinofa  flora  purpurea.  Com.  Hort.  i.  p.  9.  t.  48. 
The  ALOE  PERFOLIATA,  folUs  catilifiis  dentatiSf 
amplexicaulibus  vaginantibus,  Jlortbus  pediinculatis- 
cerniiis  corymhofts  fubrylmdricis.  CL.  Hexan- 
DRiA  ; Ord.  Monogynia.  Linn.  Gen.  PI.  430. 
The  gum  is  bright  on  its  furface,  and  of  a- 
reddilh  colour,  with  a purple  caft  \ but  when 
powdered  it  is  of  a golden  hue.  It  is  hard  and 
friable  in  very  cold  weather,  but  in  fummer  it 
foftens  very  eafily  betwixt  the  fingers.  It  is  ex- 
tremely bitter,  and  alfo  accompanied  with  an 
aromatic  flavour,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  cover 
its  difagreeable  tafte.  Its  feent  is  rather  agreea- 
ble, being  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  myrrh. 

2.  Aloe  hepatica,  vel  aloe  Barbadensis. 
The  common,  or  Barbadoes,  or  Hepatic 
ALOES,  cnWcAkadanaku ; catevala.  Aloe  perfoliata 
Jlortbus  pedimculatis  certmis  corymhofts  fuhc\'ti>idricis^ 
vera.  foliis  fpinjts  cotjertis  dentatis  vagtnaniihus 
plants  maculatiSf  Linn.  The  beft  is  brought 
from  Barbadoes  in  large  gourd-fhells  ; an  in- 
ferior fort  in  pots,  and  the  worft  In  calks.  It* 
is  darker  coloured  than  the  Succotorine,  and  not 
fo  bright ; it  is  alfo  drier  and  more  compadl, 
though  fometimes  the  fort  in  calks  is  foft  and- 
clammy : to  the  tafte  it  is  intenfely  bitter  and’’ 
naufeous,  being  almoft  totally  without  that 
aroma  which  is  obferved  in  the  Succotorine  ; 
to  the  fmell  it  is  ftrong  and  difagreeable. 

3.  Aloe  caballina,  vel  aloe  Guineensis, 
caballina  vulgar!  fimilis  fed  tota  maculata  j 
Horse  aloes.  It  is  not  eafy  to  believe,  as  is 
generally  reported,  that  this  is  only  the  more 
impure  part  of  the  Barbadoes  aloes,  becaufe  the- 
difference  does  not  confift  In  the  purity,  but  in 
the  quality.  It  is  very  diftinguiffi-able  from  both 
the  others  by  its  ftrong  rank  fmeil  j in  other  re- 
fpedls  it  fo  agrees  with  the  Barbadoes  fpecies  as- 
to  be  often  fold  for  it.  Sometimes  its  purity 
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and  clearnefs  are  fuch,  that  one  cannot  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  the  Succotorine  alces;  but  either  its 
offenfive  fmell,  or  its  want  of  the  aromatic  fla- 
vour, betrays  it.  This  fpecies  has  been  fre- 
quently employed  by  farriers. 

The  general  nature  of  thefe  three  kinds  are 
nearly  the  fame;  their  particular  difference  only 
confiits  in  the  different  proportions  of  gum  to 
their  rcfin.  Fi'om  their  inteiife  bitternefs  they 
have  received  the  quaint  name  of  fel  natura, 
Nature’s  gall. 

Ai.oes  confifts  of  a fmall  portion  of  refm, 
and  a large  one  of  gummy  matter  ; to  fcparate 
which,  boil  four  ounces  of  aloes  in  a quart  of 
water,  until  it  is  diflblved ; let  this  folution 
Hand  in  a cool  place  all  the  night,  by  which 
time  the  refm  vi'ill  be  depofited  at  the  bottom  of 
the  velfel,  the  gum  continuing  in  its  diflblved 
ftate,  but  by  evaporation  it  is  recovered  in  a folid 
form.  Twelve  ounces  of  the  Barbadocs  aloes 
yields  nearly  four  ounces  of  refm,  and  eight  of 
a gummy  extrabf.  'J'he  fame  quantity  of  the 
Succotorine  yields  three  ounces  of  refm,  and 
nearly  nine  of  gummy  extraft. 

The  aloes  may  be  purified  by  folution  in  wa- 
ter, and  an  evaporation  fo  immediately  after, 
that  the  refm  may  not  have  time  to  fettle. 

When  the  refm  fettles  from  the  watery  decoc- 
tion of  the  aloes^  the  impurities  fubfide  there- 
with, and  are  to  be  feparated  by  difiblving  the 
refm  in  fpirit  of  wine ; then,  after  a due  repa- 
ration of  the  folution  from -its  fediment,  the 
refm  is  to  be  reftored  by  evaporating  the  fpirit 
with  a gentle  heat. 

The  refm  of  aloes  hath  but  very  little  feent  -, 
that  frorri  the  Succotorine  hath  very  little  tafte, 
from  the  Barbadoes  a flight  bitter,  and  from  the 
caballine  fomewhat  more  of  the  aloetic  flavour. 

The  gummy  extrabfs  are  lefs  difagreeable 
than  the  crude  aloes ; that  of  the  Barbadoes 
fmells  rather  ftronger  than  that  of  the  Succo- 
torine, but  in  tafte  is  lefs  ungrateful  than  it  ; 
that  of  the  Succotorine  has  very  little  fmell, 
and  is  fcarcely  unpleafant  to  the  tafte  *,  that  of 
the  caballine  aloes  hath  a rank  fmell,  but  its 
tafte  is  not  worfe  than  that  of  the  Succotorine. 

In  the  refmous  part  confift  the  healing  qua- 
lities, hence  for  external  ufes  the  Barbadoes  is 
the  beft  ; internally,  however  prepared,  the  refm 
hath  very  little  cathartic  power.  In  the  gummy 
€xtra£I  refides  the  purgative,  and  all  the  other 
qualities.  The  gum  of  the  Succotorine  aloes 
purges  more,  and  with  greater  irritation,  than 
the  gum  of  the  Barbadoes  ; the  former  is  there- 
fore to  be  preferred  where  a ftimulus  is  requir- 
ed ; the  latter  may  be  preferred  for  common 
purges.  Of  all  the  known  purges  adminiftered 
to  the  horfe,  this  gum  is  fuppofed  to  be  almoft 


the  only  one  that  is  efficacious  ; experiments  at 
the  Veterinary  Colt.ege  having  demonftrat- 
ed,  that  other  fuppofed  ablive  and  expenfive 
cathartics,  as  Rhubarb,  Colocynth,  &c.  have 
no  effeB  ‘ivhatever  on  that  animal.  Thefe,  indeed, 
having  been  always  accompanied  with  aloes, 
the  former  have  been  fuppofed  to  affift  in  the 
efFebl  produced.  The  Professor  of  the  Col- 
lege, Mr.  Coleman,  recommends  the  exhibit- 
ing of  aloes  in  the  dofe  of  a drachm,  repeating 
it  every  three  hours,  till  the  efieft  is  produced  ; 
becaufe  the  common  praftice  of  giving  horfCvS 
fuch  an  unreafonable  quantity  of  this  medicine 
at  one  dofe  has,  on  many  occafions,  proved 
dangerous,  or  at  lead  has  produced  very  ferious 
inconvenience  from  its  drallic  eflebt  on  the  vil- 
lous furface  of  the  inteftines.  Its  efficacy  in  the 
jaundice  in  horfes  is  very  confiderable,  as  it 
proves  a fuccedaneum  to  the  bile,  which  in  that 
(iifeafe  is  defeblive  either  in  quantity  or  quality, 
Aloes  feem  only  to  abl  on  the  large  inteftines, 
and  produce,  in  moderate  dofes,  one  or  two  co- 
pious evacuations  of  alvine  contents.  Alkaline 
falts  leflen  the  purgative  quality  of  aloes ; and 
long  boiling  quite  deftroys  it. 

This  gum  is  fometimes  adulterated  with 
acacia,  at  others  with  gum-arabic.  Accompa- 
nied with  heat,  the  crude  aloes  may  be  all  dif- 
folved  in  water  ; but  when  it  is  cold,  it  lets  fall 
its  refm.  A mixture  of  pure  water  two  parts, 
and  proof  fpirit  one  part,  perfebfiy  diflblves  it 
without  heat ; but  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  dif- 
folves  it  moft  fpeedily.  If  water  or  wine  is  the 
menftruum,  the  aloes  become  tenacious,  and  dif- 
folve  flowly  ; in  this  cafe,  wlrite  fand  fiiould  be 
well  mixed  with  the  powdered  aloes,  before  be- 
ing added  to  thefe  lalt-mentioned  fluids. 

Aromatics  correbt  the  oflenfive  qualities  of 
aloes  the  moft  perfebtly.  The  canella  alba  an- 
fwers  tolerably,  and  without  any  inconvenience  : 
but  fame  prefer  ginger  or  the  caffia  caryophyl- 
lata  for  this  purpofe. 

There  are  fcveral  good  preparations  of  aloes, 
calculated  for  human  difeafes.  The  only  one 
we  need  to  notice  in  a work  of  this  fort  is  the 
compound  tincture,  which  is  occafionaily  applied 
to  wounds  or  ulcers,  and  for  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  recipe ; Take  Simple  Tinblure  of 
Myrrh,  two  pounds,  Succotorine  Aloes,  Englilh 
Satfron,  of  each,  three  ounces.  Macerate  them 
together  till  the  aloes  is  diflblved.  The  Saf- 
fron in  this  compofition  is  not  only  expenfive 
but  totally  ufelefs. 

ALTERATIVES,  or  ai  terative  medicines, 
in  the  materia  medica,  ’ are  fych  medicines  as 
have  a power  of  changing  the  conftitution, 
without  any  fenfible  incrcaic  or  diminution  of 
the  natural  evacuation. 
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The  whole  materia  medica  has  been  very 
properly  divided  by  the  writers  in  phyfic  into 
three  cla/Tes,  viz.  alteratives,  evacuants,  and 
reftoratives  j but  this  divifion  being  in  itfelf  too 
general,  each  of  thefe  have  been  fplit  intoYub- 
divifions,  that  might  more  particularly  denote 
the  feveral  intentions  that  are  neceflary ; for  in- 
ftance,  in  altering  the  conllitution  Infenfibly  or 
fenfibly,  by  a difcharge  of  what  is  hurtful  or 
fuperfluous ; or  by  adding  and  repairing  v/hat  is 
wanting  j and  this  is  the  more  neceflary,  by 
reafon  of  the  different  degrees  of  fti'ength  and 
efficacy,  in  medicines  of  the  fame  general  in- 
tention. See  the  articles  Evacuants  and  Re- 
storatives. 

Now,  as  all  alteiMtives  differ  only  In  degree 
from  thofe  which  caufe  a fenfible  evacuation,  fo 
thefe  differ  alfo  from  one  another  in  their  fe- 
veral efficacies,  and,  according  to  frequent  ob- 
fervations  and  experiments,  are  found  adapted 
in  different  ways  to  contribute  to  that  general 
end  of  procuring  health  : fo  alfo,  thofe  which 
work  by  fenfible  operation  differ  from  one  an- 
other ; as  fome  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  work 
by  fweat,  fome  by  urine,  and  others  by  excre- 
tion of  the  faeces,  or  dung  5 and  tliefe  alfo  allow 
of  feveral  gradations,  fome  being  ftronger,  and 
fome  weaker  than  others.  One  of  the  mofl 
common  alteratives  given  to  ^.orfes  is  a mix- 
ture of  crude  antimony  and  fulphur,  particulaidy 
when  they  are  moulting,  which  procefs  it  ap- 
pears to  facilitate,  and  makes  the  animal  fleek 
and  gloffy. 

ALTH.iEA,  marj}}  mallow,  a plant  of  very 
trifling  medical  powers.  As  it  is  very  mucilagi- 
nous, it  is  employed,  with  other  herbs,  in  emol- 
lient fomentations  and  poultices. 

ALVEOLAR  procefles,  fuch  bony  proceffes 
as,  to  the  eye,  have  the  appearance  of  the  cells 
in  a honeycomb.  See  Alveoli. 

ALVEOLI,  the  fockets  of  the  jaws  of  an 
animal,  in  which  the  teeth  are  fct.  They  are 
lined  with  a very  fenfible  membrane,  which  alfo 
inclofes  the  roots  of  the  teeth.  The  number  of 
tliefe  alveoli  differs  in  different  animals. 

ALVUS,  the  Belly.  See  Abdomen. 

ALUM,  a kind  of  mineral  fait,  of  an  auftere 
tafte,  leaving  in  the  mouth  a fenfe  of  fweetnefs, 
accompanied  with  a'  confiderable  degree  of  af- 
tringency.  It  is  compofed  of  vitriolic  acid,  unit- 
ed with  an  argillaceous  earth.  It  diffolvcs  fuf- 
ficlently  well  in  cold,  but  in  much  larger  quan- 
tity in  boiling  water.  Neumann  fays,  that  alum 
requires  ten  times,  and  otlier  authors  fay  that  it 
requires -fourteen  tjmes,  its  weight  of  water  to 
diflblve  it.  It  retains  half  its  weight  of  water 
in  cryftallifing ; of  which  cryltallifation  it  is 
fufceptible  by  the  evaporation  and  cooling  of  the 


water  In  which  it  is  diflblved.  Tlie  figure  of 
its  cryftals,  like  that  of  the  cryfhals  of  other  falls, 
varies  according  to  the  circumltances  concurring 
during  the  cryftallifation.  In  Italy  this  fait  is 
obtained  from  a foft  reddiffi  ftone ; about  Pu- 
teoii,  from  feveral  kinds  of  earth  j and  in  Eng- 
land from  a whitilh  or  blueifh  ftone,  called  Irilh 
Jlate. 

Alum,  whether  exhibited  Internally  or  ex- 
ternally as  a medicine,  is  one  of  the  mofl  power- 
ful aftringents  known  5 (fee  Astringents).  In 
the  former  cafe  it  adfs  more  quickly  and  in  a 
fmaller  dofe  than  the  vegetable  aftringents,  and 
its  effects  appear  much  fooner  than  we  could 
poffibly  expeft.  It  is  left  ftimulant  too,  and  of 
more  general  ufe,  than  the  metallic  aftringents. 

But  the  moft  important  ufe  of  alum,  in  vete- 
rinary medicine,  is  that  of  a topical  application 
to  fores;  or  to  wounded  blood  veflels  as  a ftyptic;. 
(fee  Styptics).  Burnt  alum,  finely  powdered, 
and  fprinkled  on  fungous  [commonly  called 
proud]  flefti,  rellrains  its  growth,  or  deftroys  It. 
when  already  produced.  Diflblved  in  water, 
and  applied  on  pledgets  of  tow  to  ulcers,  it 
promotes  their  healing ; and  is  ufeful  alfo  when 
applied  as  a lotion,  to  ftrains,  bruifes,  &c. 

AMALGAM,  a fubftance  produced  by  the 
folvent  powers  of  quickfilver  on  other  metals. 
Gold,  filver,  lead,  tin,  &c.  will  amalgamate  In 
this  manner,  and  are  fuppofed  to  poffefs  fome 
medicinal  qualities  in  that  ftate. 

AMAUROSIS,  a total  blindnefs  without  any 
altered  appearance  in  the  eye.  See  Gutta- 
SERENA. 

AMBER,  a well-known  fubftance  ufed  In 
medicine,  Is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  the  world 
the  moft  confiderable  quantities  are  taken  up. 
from  regular  mines  in  fome  of  the  Inland  coun- 
tries belonging  to  the  king  of  Pruffia ; but  the 
ffneft  forts  are  thrown  up  by  the  fea,  particu- 
larly in  ftormy  weather,  about  Pillau. 

Tliere  are  various  conjectures  refpecting  the 
origin  of  amber.  The  Arabians  fay,  that  the 
black  poplar  affords  amber ; the  poplar  they  call'- 
hour,  and  tire  tear  haurus,  which  was  changed 
to  hamhrus,  to  fignify  amber ; or,  according  to  ■ 
fome,  into  avrum,  or  abrum,  and  thence  into 
ambram,  to  fignify  the  tear  of  the  poplar ; and, 
probably^  from  the  likenefs  of  the  poplar  gum 
and  amber,  tlie  fame  name  obtained  for  both. 

Leo  Aericanus  fays  that  the  whale  is  called 
hambara  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Fez  and  Mo- 
rocco ; which  perhaps  gave  rife  to  the  notion, 
that  a7>iber  was  the  dung  or  fpawn  of  the  whale.. 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  various  conjec- 
tures, it  is  moft  probable  that  it  Is  chemically 
formed  by  the  concourfe  of  mineral  oil,  or  pe- 
troleum, with  vitriolic  acid.  And  thus  it  is  ealy. 
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tt)  conceive  how  infects  of  the  mofl;  tender  kind 
are  enveloped,  without  injuring  them,  ortiltef- 
ing  their  natural  appearances.  Some  afl'ert  that 
bitumens  are  eflentially  mineral ; others,  and  by 
far  tlie  greateft  number,  that  they  proceed  ori- 
ginally from  vegetable  fubftances.  In  favour  of 
the  latter  opinion,  fee  Macquer’s  Chemical  Dic- 
tionary. Dr.  Saunders,  in  his  Ledfures  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  or  Chcmirtry,  fays,  all  folTil 
inflammable  matter  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
animal  and  vegetable  matters,  altered  by  time  ; 
he  further  obferves,  that  fulphur  is  obtained  by 
mixing  vitriolic  acid  and  fpirit  of  wine  re£fified, 
or  oil.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Lewis  obferves, 
tliat  the  oil  of  umber  differs  from  all  thofe  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  ; and  agrees  with  the  mineral 
petrolea,  in  not  being  folubie,  either  in  its  rec- 
tified or  unre£fified  ftate,  by  fpirit  of  wine,  fixt 
alkaline  lixivia,  or  volatile  alkaline  fpirits  *,  the 
oil,  after  long  digeftion  or  agitation,  feparating 
as  freely  as  common  oil  does  from  water.  He 
further  obfen’es,  that  mineral  bitumens  are  dif- 
ferent In  their  qualities  from  the  vegetable  re- 
fins ; and,  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  we  find  a 
fluid  oil  very  different  from  vegetable  oils.  The 
mineral  oil  is  changed  by  mineral  acids  into  a 
fubftance  greatly  refembling  bitumen  \ and  the 
vegetable  oils  are  changed  by  the  fame  acids  into 
fubftances  greatly  refembling  the  natural  refms. 
From  bitumens  we  gain  by  diftillation  the  mi- 
neral oil  •,  and  from  refins,  the  vegetable  oil ; 
<liftin£l:  in  their  qualities  as  at  firft  : vegetable 
oils  and  refins  have  been  heated  with  all  known 
m.ineral  acids,  but  have  never  yielded  any  thing 
fimihr  to  the  mineral  bitumens.  It  feems, 
therefore,  as  if  the  oily  prodiuTs  of  the  two 
kingdoms  were  fpecifically  and  eflentially  dif- 
ferent. The  laws  of  chemical  enquiries  at  leaft 
demand,  that  we  do  not  look  upon  them  any 
otherwife  until  we  are  able  to  produce  from 
one  a fubftance  fimilar  to  the  other  : when  this  is 
done,  and  not  before,  the  prefumption  that  na- 
ture effecfs  the  fame  change  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  will  be  of  fome  weight.  See  Dr. 
Lewis’s  Note  in  his  Tranflation  of  Neumann’s 
Chemiftry,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.  Neumann  fays,  in 
fpeaking  of  amber,  “ It  is  moft  probable  that  am- 
ber is  generated  inftantly  from  the  concourfe  of 
mineral  oil,  or  petroleum,  with  vitriolic  acid,  in 
the  form  of  vapours!” 

The  yellow  amber  fhould  be  of  a citron  yel- 
low, or  of  a golden  colour,  bright,  tranfparent, 
eafily  taking  fire,  and  exhaling  a pleafant  fra- 
grant fmell. 

In  Holland,  a vegetable  refin,  called  gummi 
DE  LoocK,  is  fold  under  the  name  of  American 
amber  ; but  it  is  lefs  elciTric  than  amber,  wants 
the- peculiar  fmell  when  it  is  burnings  dilTolves 


readily  In  fpirit  of  wine  ; and,  when  diftilled, 
it  does  not  afford  the  fame  principles  as  the 
amber  does. 

If  amber  is  diftilled  in  a retort,  by  a ftrong 
heat,  it  yields  a phlegm,  or  oil,  which  grows 
thicker  and  thicker  as  the  diftilling  continues, 
and  a particular  kind  of  fait.  The  amber  is 
powdered  and  mixed  with  three  tim.es  its  weight 
of  white  fand  before  it  is  committed  to  diftil- 
lation ; a retort  is  half  filled  with  it,  and  then 
the  fire  is  gradually  increafed  until  a fpirit 
rifes,  but  not  more  than  to  make  water  boil  5 
after  this,  the  heat  fnould  be  greater,  but  gra- 
dually increafed,^yet  not  fo  as  to  make  the  amber 
fmell  much.  The  receiver  may  be  left  unluted  ; 
thus  It  can  be  occafionally  removed,  and  the  fait 
fwept  out,  and  fo  hindered  from  melting  witli 
the  oil  that  rifes  : the  diftillation  is  continued 
until  no  fait  is  feen  to  arlfe.  After  the  diftilla- 
tion is  ended,  gather  all  the  fait  together,  and 
dry  it  by  prelfmg  it  gently  between  fome  fheets 
of  fpongy  paper  : then,  to  purify  it,  boil  it  In 
the  fluid  that  arofe  in  the  beginning  of  the 
diftillation,  which  Is  called  the  fpirit  of  amber  ; 
or  it  may  be  boiled  in  common  water,  then  fet 
to  cryftallife  •,  this  may  be  repeated  until  it  is 
fufSciently  freed  Lorn  its  oil.  When  this  fait  is 
pure.  It  is  of  a white  colour,  of  a pungent, 
penetrating,  grateful,  acid  tafte  ; it  diflblves  in 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine  with  difficulty,  though 
affifted  by  heat,  but  readily  in  water. 

The  fait  of  amber  is  mixed  with  fal  ammo- 
niac ; but  this  is  difeovered  by  an  urinous  fmell 
arifing  on  rubbing  it  with  the  fait  of  tartar  : it 
is  mixed  with  nitre,  but  this  is  difeovered  by 
the  nitrous  tafte.  When  mixed  with  cream  of 
tartar,  it  Is  difeovered  by  diflblving  it  in  water, 
for  the  fait  of  amber  readily  diflblves,  and  leaves 
the  cream  of  tartar  undilfolved.  When  It  is 
mixed  with  the  fait  of  coral,  it  is  difeovered  by 
laying  it  on  a red-hot  iron,  on  which  the  fait  of 
amber  flies  pfF,  but  that  of  the  coral  remains  in 
the  form  of  a wffiite  powder. 

To  this  fait,  given  In  human  difeafes,  Boer- 
haave  and  other  phyficians  attribute  many  vir- 
tues. Dr.  Alfton,  of  Edinburgh,  fays,  that 
when  diverted  of  the  oil  it  is  no  better  than 
common  fait ; Dr.  Cullen,  that  w'hen  genuine 
and  purified,  its  virtues  are  little  better  than 
that  of  vegetable  acids.  It  is  ufed  to  render  the 
operation  of  aloetic  and  refinous . purges  more 
mild,  and  alfo  more  certain,  and  in  this  view, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  worth  the  attention  of  the 
veterinary  pra£litioner* 

The  oil  which  rifes  In  diftillation  may  be  rec- 
tified by  diftilling  it  from  pure  water.  The  rec- 
tified oil  hath  a ftrong  bituminous  fmell,  and  a 
pungent  acrid  tafte  •,  it  heats  the  body  and  pro- 
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notes  the  fluid  fecretione.  It  has  been  given  in 
tlte  dole  of  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  for  the 
gripes,  in  horfes  and  horned  cattle  : externally 
it  is  a warm  ftimulant,  but  not  equal  to  oil  of 
turpentine.  This  oil  agrees  with  the  mineral 
oils  in  refuflng  to  mix  with  vinous  fpirits.  The 
London  College  order  the  fait  and  oil  to  be  ob- 
tained from  two  pounds  of  amber  placed  in  a 
fand  bath,  and  gradually  increafmg  the  heat, 
whence  an  acid  liquor,  oil,  and  fait  mixed  with 
the  oil,  will  come  over.  To  purify  the  fait,  they 
take  half  a pound  of  it  and  one  pint  of  dif- 
tilled  water  ; the  fait  is  boiled  in  the  water,  and 
then  fet  by  to  cryftallife.  In  order  to  purify 
the  oil,  they  take  a pound,  and  dillil  it  three 
times.  Its  dofe  is  from  five  to  thirty  drops.  The 
Edinburgh  College  have  given  the  following 
diredlions  for  thefe  prodefles. 

Oil  and  fait  of  amber. 

Take  equal  parts  of  amber  reduced  to  a pow- 
der and  of  pure  fand.  Mix  them,  and  put  them 
into  a glafs  retort,  of  which  the  mixture  may  fill 
one  half ; then  adapt  a large  receiver,  and  diftil 
in  a fand-furnace,  with  a fire  gradually  increafed. 
At  firft  a fpirit  will  come  over,  with  fome  yellow 
oil  5 then  more  yellow  oil,  along  with  a little 
fait ; and  on  raifing  tlie  heat,  more  of  the  fait, 
with  a reddilh  and  black  coloured  oil.  V.Ten 
the  diftillation  is  finifhed,  empty  the  liquor  out 
of  the  receiver ; and  having  collected  together 
the  fait  which  adheres  to  the  fides,  dry  it  by 
gentle  prelTure  between  the  folds  of  blotting 
paper ; then  purify  it  by  folution  in  warm  water 
and  by  ciyfiallifation. 

The  oil  feems  to  be  the  only  a£tive  medicine 
as  an  antifpafrncdic,  which  power  is  increafed 
by  its  purity,  acquired  by  repeated  diftillations. 

AMBIDEXTER,  an  operator  equally  dex- 
terous with  both  hands.  This  qualification  is 
no  lefs  defirable  for  the  veterinary  pradfitioner, 
than  for  the  furgeon  who  operates  on  the  human 
body. 

AIvIBLE,  a peculiar  kind  of  pace,  wherein 
a horfe’s  two  legs  of  the  fame  fide  move  at  the 
fame  time. 

In  this  pace  the  horfe’s  legs  move  nearer  the 
ground  than  in  the  walk,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
are  more  extended  : but  what  is  moft  Angular 
in  it  is,  that  the  two  legs  of  the  fame  fide,  for 
inftance,  the  off  hind  and  fere  leg,  move  at  the 
fame  time  ; and  then  the  two  near  legs,  in  mak- 
ing another  flep,  move  at  once ; the.  motion 
.being  perfQrmed  in  this  alternate  manner,  fo 
.that  the  two  fides  are  alternately  without  fup- 
port,  or  any  equilibrium  between  the  one  and 
the  other,  which  muft  neceflarily  prove  very 
.fatiguing  to  the  horfe,  being  obliged  to  fupport 


himfelf  in  a forced  ofcillation,  by  the  rapidity  of , 
a motion,  in  vEich  his  feet  are  fcarcely  off  the 
ground.  For  if  in  the  amble  he  lifted  his  feet 
as  in  the  trot,  or  even  in  a walk,  the  ofcillation 
would  be  fuch,  that  he  could  not  avoid  falling 
on  his  fide  •,  and  it  is  only  by  keeping  his  feet 
very  near  the  ground,  and  by  the  quick  alternate 
motion,  that  he  fupports  himfelf  in  this  pace, 
in  which  the  hind  leg  is  not  only  to  move  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  fore  leg  of  the  fame 
fide,  but  alfo  to  gain  on  it,  or  touch  the  ground, 
a foot,  or  a foot  and  a half,  beyond  the  fpot 
where  the  latter  grounded.  The  further  the 
hind  leg  extends  beyond  the  place  where  the 
fore  leg  grounded,  the  better  the  horfe  ambles, 
and  the  whole  motion  is  proportionally  fafter. 
Thus  the  whole  difference  between  the  amble 
and  the  trot  confills  in  this,  that  the  two  legs 
moving  together  in  tlie  latter  are  in  a diagonal 
pofition,  whereas  in  the  former  the  two  legs 
of  the  fame  fide  move  together. 

This  pace,  which  is  very  fatiguing  to  the 
horfe,  is  very  eafy  to  the  rider.  It  has  not  the 
roughnefs  of  the  trot,  which  is  caufed  by  the 
refilianee  of  the  fore- leg,  at  the  lifting  up  of 
the  hind ; becaufe  in  the  amble  this  fore  leg  is 
lifted  up  at  the  fame  time  with  the  hind  leg  of 
tlie  fame  fide  ; rvhereas  in  the  trot  the  fore 
leg  of  the  fame  fide  is  at  reft,  and  refifts  the 
impulfe  during  the  whole  time  that  the  hind  leg 
is''  in  motion. 

They  who  ai'e  {killed  in  horfemanfliip  tell  us, 
that  horfes  which  naturally  amble  never  trot, 
and  that  they  ai'e  a great  deal  weaker  than 
others.  Colts,  Indeed,  very  often  move  in  this 
manner,  efpecially  when  they  exert  themfelves, 
and  are  not  ftrong  enough  to  trot  or  gallop. 
Moft  good  horfes,  which  have  been  over-work- 
ed, and  on  the  decline,  are  alfo  obferved  vo- 
luntarily to  amble,,  when  forced  to  a motion 
fwifter  than  a walk. 

The  amble  may,  therefore,  be  confidered  as 
a defedlive  pace,  not  being  common,  and  na- 
tural only  to  a very  few  horfes,  which,  in  ge- 
neral, are  weaker  than  others.  Add  to  this, 
that  fuch  amblers  as  feem  the  ftrongeft,  ai-e 
fpoiled  fooner  than  thofe  which  trot  or  gallop. 

There  .are  various  methods  of  difeipline  for 
bringing  a young  horfe  to  amble  : fome  choofe 
to  toil  him  in  his  foot  pace  through  new  plough- 
ed fields,  which  naturally  inures  liim  to  the 
ftroke  required  in  the  amble ; but  this  diforderly 
toil  is  very  apt  to  weaken,  and  fometimes  to 
lame  a young  horfe.  Others  attempt  it  by  ftop- 
ping  him  in  a gallop,  or  trot ; fo  that  by  lofing 
both,  he  neceflarily  ftumbles  on  an  amble  •,  but 
this  is  apt  to  fpoil  a good  mouth  and  rein,  and 
expofes  the  horfe  to  the  danger  of  an  hoof  r#ach, 
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©r  {Tnew  ftrain,  by  over-reaching,  &:c. — Some 
prefer  ambling  by  weights  as  the  beft  way,  and 
fn  order  to  do  this,  either  overload  the  horfe 
with  excefhve  heavy  (hoes,  or  fold  thick  pieces 
of  lead  about  the  fetlock  pafterns,  without  con- 
fi  dering  that  the  former  are  apt  to  make  him  in- 
terfere, or  ftrike  fhort  with  his  hind-feet  j and 
that  tlic  latter,  befides  that  mifehief,  expofe  the 
horfe  to  incurable  ftrains,  crufhing  of  the  co- 
ronet, breeding  of  ring-bones,  &c.  Others  load 
the  horfe  with  earth,  lead,  &c.  which  often  oc- 
cafion  a fwaying  of  the  back,  overftraining  of 
the  fillets,  &c.  Some  endeavour  to  make  him 
amble  in  hand,  before  they  mount  his  back,  by 
means  of  fome  wall,  fmooth  pale  or  rail,  and 
By  checking  him  in  the  mouth  with  the  bridle- 
hand,  and  corredfing  him  with  a rod  on  the 
hinder  hoofs,  and  under  the  belly,  M'hen  he 
ti-eads  falfe ; but  this  is  very  apt  to  fpoil  a fpi- 
rited  horfe,  even  before  he  can  underlland  what 
you  would  have  him  do. 

The  beft  method  feems  to  confift  in  trying 
with  your  hands,  by  a gentle  and  deliberate 
racking  and  thrufting  of  the  horfe  forwards, 
by  helping  him  in  the  weak  part  of  his  mouth 
with  your  fnaffle,  which  muft  be  fmooth,  big, 
and  full  •,  and  corre£ling  him  firft  on  one  fide, 
tlien  on  the  other,  with  the  calves  of  your  legs, 
and  fometimts  wdth  a fpur.  If  you  can  by  this 
means  make  him  fall  readily  into  an  amble, 
though  in  a fhufRing  and  diforderly  manner, 
much  labour  will  be  faved  ; for  that  aptnefs  to 
amble  wll  render  the  tramel  more  eafy  to  him, 
and  he  will  find  the  motion  without  ftumbiing, 
or  being  frighted.  See  the  article  Tramei.. 

AMMONIA  Muriata,  a fait  formerly 
known  by  the  name  of  crude  fal  cntmoniac.  Va- 
rious preparations  of  it  are  employed  in  vete- 
rinary practice,  for  which  reafon  we  ftiall  here 
give  tliem  in  detail. 

Prepared  ammonia.  (L.) 

Take  of  fal  ammoniac,  powdered,  one  pound  ; 
prepared  chalk,  two  pounds.  hlix  and 
fublime. 

This  was  formerly  called  volatile  fal  ammoniac. 

Water  of  ammonia.  (L.) 

Take  of  fal  ammoniac,  one  pound ; pot-afh, 
one  pound  and  a half ; water,  four  pints. 
Draw  off  two  pints,  by  diftillation,  with  a 
flow  fire. 

Tliis  was  formerly  called  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac. 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  (E.) 

Take  fal  ammoniac,  purified  vegetable  fixed 
alkali,  of  each  fixteen  ounces ; water,  two 
pounds.  -Having  mixed  the  falts,  and  put 
them  into  a glafs  retort,  pour  in  the  water  : 
then  diftil  to  drynefs  with  a fand-bath,  gra- 
dually raifing  die  heat.. 


Sal  ammoniac  is  a neutral  fait,  compofed  of 
volatile  alkali  and  marine  acid.  In  thefe  pro- 
ceffes  the  acid  is  abfqrbed  by  the  fixed  alkali  or 
chalk  j and  the  volatile  alkali  is  of  courfe  fet  at 
liberty. 

The  volatile  alkali  is,  however,  in  its  mild 
ftate ; being  combined  with  the  fixed  air,  or  dif- 
charged  from  the  fixed  alkali  or  chalk  on  their 
uniting  with  the  muriatic  acid. 

The  fixed  alkali  begins  to  adt  on  the  fal  am- 
moniac, and  extricates  a pungent  urinous  odour 
as  foon  as  they  are  mixed.  Hence  it  is  moft 
convenient  not  to  mix  them  till  put  into  the  dif- 
tilling  veffel.  ,The  two  falts  may  be  diflblved 
feparately  in  water,  the  folutions  poured  into  a 
retort,  and  a receiver  immediately  fitted  on. 
An  equal  weight  of  the  fixed  fait  is  fully,  per- 
haps more  than,  fufficient  to  extricate  all  the 
volatile. 

The  matter  which  remains  in  the  retort  after 
the  diftillation  of  the  fpirit,  and  fublimation  of 
the  volatile  fal  ammoniac,  is  found  to  confift  of‘ 
marine  acid  united  witlr  the  fixed  alkali  or  chalk 
employed. 

The  caput  mortuum  of  the  volatile  fait,  where 
chalk  is  employed  as  an  intermedium,  expofed- 
to  a moift  air,  runs  into  a pungent  liquor,  which 
proves  nearly  the  fame  with  a folution  of  chalk- 
made  direftly  in  the  marine  acid.  It  is  called* ' 
by  fome  oil  of  chalk.  If  calcined  flrells,  or 
other  animal  limes,  be  mingled  with  fal  ammo- 
niac, a mafs  will  be  obtained,  which  likewife 
deliquelces  in  the  air,  and  forms  a liquor  of  the- 
fame  kind. 

Water  of  pure  ammonia.  (I..) 

Take  of  fal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ; quick-lime, 
two  pounds  ; water,  one  gallon.  Add  to  the- 
lime  two  pints  of  the  water.  Let  them  ftand 
together  an  hour : then  add  the  fal  ammoniac 
and  the  other  fix  pints  of  water  boiling,  and 
immediately  cover  the  veflei.  Pour  out  the 
liquor  when  cold,  and  diftil  off  with  a flow 
fire  one  pint. 

This  fpirit  is  held  to  be  too  acrimonious  for 
internal  ufe,  in  the  human  fubjeG,  but  has  been 
employed  as  a powerful  menftruum  for  fome 
■\/egetable  fubftances,  as  Peruvian  bark,  from 
which  the  other  fpirits  extradi  little.  It  Is  all'o 
moft  convenient  for  the  purpofe  of  rendering 
oils  mifcible  witli  water,  and  in  the  compofition 
of  ftimulating  liniments.  In  the  horfe,  how- 
ever, fpirit  of  turpentine  is  a n>uch  more  pow- 
erful ftimulant,  applied  to  the  Ikin. 

AMMONIAGUM  Gum,  a concrete  gummi- 
refinous  juice,  produced  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
whence  it  is  brought  in  mafies  or  tears.  Its 
properties  and  fenfible  qualities  fomewhat  re- 
fembk  thofe  of  Alfa  Fcetid-a. 
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AMPHIBIOUS  (fi-orn  oi^(pu:,  and  (ziog,  life). 
Animals  arc  thus  called  that  are  capable  of  living 
as  well  by  land,  or  in  the  air,  as  by  water ; and 
of  dwelling  in  either  at  pleafure  : but  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  airy  animal  that  is  equally  qua- 
lified for  either.  Dr.  Parfons,  an  ingenious 
naturalift,  in  a paper  read  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, from  confidering  their  economy  re- 
fpeAively,  divides  them  into  two  orders  : 1 11. 
Such  as  enjoy  their  chief  fundlions  by  land,  but 
occafionally  go  into  the  water ; fuch  as  otters, 
beavers,  fome  kinds  of  rats.  See. — 2d.  Such  as 
chiefly  inhabit  the  water,  but  occafionally  go 
afhore  -,  as  frogs,  and  water  ferpents  or  fnakes,  of. 
every  kind  : for  a further  account,  fee  English 
Encyclop.«dia.  The  amphybia,  according  to 
Linnaeus,  are  a clafs  of  animals,  whofe  heart  is 
furnifiied  with  one  ventricle  and  one  auricle,  in 
which  refpiration  is  in  a confiderable  degi-ee  vo- 
luntai-y. 

AMPUTATION,  the  operation  of  cutting 
off  a limb,  an  expedient  frequent  in  the  human 
fubjett  to  preferve  life,  but  not  reforted  to  in 
veterinary  pradlice.  The  operation  of  excision, 
however,  is  not  uncommonly  required  in  treating 
the  external  difeafes  of  domeftic  animals. 

ANALEPTICS,  another  name  for  restora- 
tives, particularly  fuch_as  are  of  a cordial  na- 
ture. 

ANALOGY,  the  mode  of  reafoning  on  things 
not  perfectly  known,  by  comparifon  with  others 
which  are  better  underftood,  and  drawing  con- 
clufions  from  their  fimilitude.  Hence,  in  me- 
dicine, it  is  a comparing  of  caufes  of  difeafes 
with  each  other,  and  the  remedies  preventwe 
.and  curative,  and  fixing  our  ideas  refpedting 
them  from  their  likenefs  to  each  other.  Con- 
fiderable errors,  however,  have  arifen  from 
mi/laken  analogies ; and  we  muff  be  particularly 
on  our  guard,  in  applying  human  medicine, 
furgery,  &c.  to  brute  animals,  not  to  carry  our 
ideas  of  an  exifting  analogy  too  far  : though  in- 
deed an  error  on  this  fide  muff  be  excufable, 
confidering  the  few  fa£ts  of  which  we  are  as  yet 
able  to  avail  ourfelves. 

ANALYSIS  (from  to  refolve).  In 

chemiflry,  it  is  the  term  ufed  for  decompounding 
any  mix^d  body,  and  reducing  it  into  its  confti- 
tuent  parts  ; and  this  indeed  is  the  chief  objedl 
of  the  art  of  chemiflry.  The  chemifls  make 
ufe  of  two  modes  of  analyfation  : i ft.  By  fire. 
2-  By  menftrua.  Indeed  the  modes  of  decom- 
pounding bodies  are  all  founded  on  the  difference 
of  the  properties  belonging  to  the  different  prin- 
ciples of  which  the  body  to  be  analyfed  is  com- 
pofed.  Suppofe,  for  inftance,  a body  to  be 
compofed  of  feveral  principles,  poffeffed  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  volatility,  and  of  fome  which 


are  fixed,  the  volatile  parts  v.dll  rife  In  propor- 
tion to  the  degrees  of  volatility  which  they 
poffefs  ; the  molt  volatile  firft,  on  the  application 
of  gradual  heat  then  the  next  in  degree  ; whilft 
the  fixed,  capable  of  I'efifting  the  a£lion  of  the 
fire,  will  remain-  nt  tlie  bottom  of  the  veffelv 
This  is  called  analysis  by  fire.  But  when  a 
body  is  compounded  of  feveral  fubftances,  one 
of  which  for  inftance  is  foluble  only  by  fpirits 
of  wine,  a fecond  is  foluble  only  by  water,  and 
a third  is  foluble  only  by  aether  ; thefe  fubftances, 
may  be  very  eafily  feparated  from  each  other,, 
by  fubmitting  fucceifively  tl\e  compound  body, 
to  the  adlion  of  thefe  menftruums,  each  of 
which  dillblves  that  particular  fubftance  to 
which  it  has  an  affinity,  and  from  which  it  may 
afterwards  be  readily  feparated.  This  is  called 
the  analysis  by  menstrua.  See  on  tliis  fub- 
je£l,  Nicholfon’s  Chemical  Dictionary;  Memoirs 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  the 
years  1719,  1720,  i;2i;  Elements  and  Prin- 
ciples of  Chemiflry,  by  Lavoifier,  Fourcroy, 
Nicholfon,  Chaptal,  &(L 

ANASARCA  (from  u'JCt,  through^  and  ccep^t 
JleJlo)  ; in  medical  WTitings  called  alfo  catajarca^ 
epifarcidlum,  intercus.  Pituita  ulba^  hypofarcoy 
hypofarddies,  vetermim.  Galen  applies  the  term 
hyderos  to  this  difeafe.  In  its  beginning,  it  is 
called  phlegmaiia,  phlegmatitia.  A fpecies  of 
DROPSY  from  a ferous  humour,  fpread  between 
the  Ikin  and  llefli,  or  rather  a general  accumu- 
lation of  lymph  in  the  cellular  fyftem.  The 
fw'elling  of  the  limb  of  a liorfe  affedled  with  the 
grease  is  anajarcous. 

ANASTOMOSIS,  in  anatomy,  an  inofeu- 
lation,  or  joining  of  months^  betw^’cen  veffels 
which  meet  each  other  in  any  part  of  an  animal 
body.  Thus  different  branches  of  the  fame 
fyftem  of  blood  veffels  anaftomofe,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  inconveniences  which  preflure  might 
otherwife  produce.  An  anaftomolis  alfo  exifts 
between  the  extreme  arteries  and  veins,  as  the 
blood  paffes  diredlly  from  the  mouths  of  the 
former  into  thofe  of  the  latter,  to  be  conveyed 
back  to  the  heart. 

ANATOMY,  is  the  art  of  diffedling,  or 
taking  to  pieces  and  examining,  the  feveral  parts 
of  an  animal,  with  a view  to  difeover  their 
ftrudlure  and  ufes. 

Anatomy,  in  refpedt  of  its  fubjedl,  is  divided 
into  human  and  comparative.  Fluman  anatomy 
is  that  w'hich  is  employed  on  the  human  body, 
and  comparative  anatomy,  that  which  is  em- 
ployed on  tlie  bodies  of  other  animals.  The 
latter,  in  this  work,  w'C  are  more  immediately 
concerned  in. 

As  the  great  end  of  anatomy  Is  health,  for 
the  prefervation  of  which,  reftoring  it  when 
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Impaired  by  difeafes,  or  even  preventing  tbeir 
accefs  ; nothing  furely  is  more  necefl'ary  than  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  ftrudture  of  that  frame 
which  is  liable  to  be  injured.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  the  ufe  of  anatomy  to  the  medical  and  ve- 
terinary pracflitioner  is  moft  indifpenfably  necef- 
fary,  as  without  a perfeft  knowledge  of  it,  they 
cannot  do  juftice  to  their  feveral  profeffions. 
What  the  needle  is  to  the  mariner,  anatomy  is 
to  thefe ; and  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that 
without  its  afliftance  they  would  rather  be  de- 
trimental than  beneficial  to  the  objects  of  their 
care. 

Dr.  Monro,  who  confidered  the  human  body 
as  the  primary  object  in  the  purfuit  of  compa- 
rative anatomy,  ftates  its  principal  advantages 
to  be  the  following : Firjl^  he  fays,  it  furnifhes 
us  with  a fufficient  knowledge  of  the  different 
parts  of  animals,  to  prevent  our  being  impofed 
upon  by  thofe  authors  who  have  delineated  and 
defcribed  feveral  parts  from  brutes  as  belonging 
to  the  human  body.  Secctidly'y  it  helps  us  to 
underftand  feveral  paflages  in  the  ancient  writers 
on  medicine,  who  have  taken  many  of  their 
defcriptions  from  brutes  and  reafoned  from  them. 
Thirdly^  great  ufe  is  derived  from  this  fcience, 
in  the  light  it  calls  on  feveral  fun£lions  in  the 
animal  economy,  about  which  there  have  been 
difputes  among  anatomills.  To  thefe  we  will 
add  a fourth^  and  by  no  means  trivial  confider- 
ation,  namely,  that  it  is  of  efl'ential  importance 
to  a right  underftanding  of  veterinary  medicine. 

It  is  altogetlier  needlefs  to  infill  on  thofe  parts 
whofe  ufe  is  plainly  underllood  when  once 
their  flrudlure  is  unravelled.  Thus,  for  in- 
llance,  if  we  be  acquainted  with  the  aclion  of 
the  mufcles  in  general,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
determine  the  ufe  of  any  particular  mufcle 
whofe  origin  and  infcrtion  is  known,  if  we  at 
the  fame  time  confider  the  various  conne£lions 
of  the  bones  to  which  it  is  fixed,  and  the  dif- 
ferent degree  of  mobility  they  have  with  refpe£l 
to  each  other.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  we 
know  the  ufe  of  the  nerves  in  general,  we  can 
eafily  affign  the  ufe  of  thofe  nerves  which  are 
dillributed  to  any  particular  part.  There  is 
however  occafion  for  a com.plcte  olleology,  my- 
ology, &c.  of  the  feveral  animals  that  require 
our  notice,  though  we  need  not  trouble  our- 
felves  about  the  llrudlure  of  any  of  the  parts, 
unlefs  when  it  ferves  to  illullrate  fome  of  tire 
purpofes  of  the  prefent  work. 

That  examining  the  llruclure  of  the  parts  in 
brutes  is  of  conlequence  to  mankind,  no  lefs 
than  to  tire  welfare  of  thofe  domellic  animals 
themfelves  wffiich  a>e  the  objects  of  veterinary 
medicine,  is  evident  from  looking  into  the 
works  of  fome  of  the  earlieft  and  greatelt  maf- 


ters  of  anatomy,  wdio  for  want  of  human  fub- 
je£ls  often  borrowed  their  defcriptions  from 
other  animals.  The  great  Vefalius,  although 
he  jullly  reproves  Galen  for  this  fault,  is  guilty 
of  the  fame  himfelf,  as  is  plain  from  his  deli- 
neations of  the  kidneys,  uterus,  the  mufcles  of 
the  eye,  and  fome  other  parts.  Nor  is  antiquity 
only  to  be  charged  with  this,  fince  in  Willis’s 
Anatomia  Cerebri  (the  plates  of  which  w'ere  re- 
vifed  by  that  accurate  anatcmifl  Dr.  Low'er), 
there  are  feveral  of  the  drawings  taken  from 
different  brutes,  efpeeially  the  dog,  befides  thofe 
he  owns  to  be  fuch.  As  a conftant  application 
to  comparative  anatomy,  even  in  cafes  not  di- 
re£lly  connefted  with  the  obje£ls  of  his  art,  may 
be  eventually  of  importance  to  the  veterinary 
praClItionei",  we  ffiall  not  confine  our  remarks 
to  the  horfe,  cow^,  &c.  but  ffiall  notice.  In  their 
proper  places,  v/hatever  may  be  known  of  the 
llruclure  of  other  animals. 

The  animal  kingdom  Indeed,  as  well  as  the 
vegetable,  contains  the  moll;  furprlfmg  variety  \ 
and  the  defeent  in  each  is  fo  gradual,  that  the 
little  tranfitions  and  deviations  are  almoft  imper- 
ceptible. The  bat  and  llying-fquirrel,  though 
quadrupeds,  have  wings  to  buoy  themfelves  up 
in  the  air.  Some  birds  inhabit  the  waters ; 
and  there  are  filhes  that  have  wings,  and  are 
not  ftrangers  to  the  airy  regions  : the  amphi- 
bious animals  blend  the  terrefirlal  and  aquatic 
together. 

As  there  is  then  fuch  a vail  variety.  It  is  not 
only  needlefs,  but  Impoffible,  to  confider  all  of 
them  particularly.  We  lltall  take  only  fome  of 
the  mofl  remarkable  genera  •,  and  hope,  from 
what  will  be  faid  of  them,  any  of  the  interme- 
diate degrees  may  be  underllood. 

In  treating  of  quadrupeds,  authors  divide 
them  into  the  carnivorous,  i.  e.  thofe  that  feed 
indifferently  on  animal  and  vegetable  fubllances, 
and  granivorous  : an  inllance  of  thefe  we  have 
in  the  ruminant  kincT.  The  fowls  are  alfo  divid- 
ed into  thofe  that  feed  on  grain,  and  thofe  that 
feed  on  flelli.  As  they  conllitute  one  of  the 
great  claffes  into  which  animals  are  divided,  and 
as  every  advance  in  knowledge,  with  refpe£l  to 
the  ftruClure  of  any  one  animal,  mufl  either 
dire£lly  or  Indlre£lly  call  fome  light  on  the 
ftrudlurc  of  fome  part  of  every  other,  we  pro- 
pofe  to  give  a few  particulars  concerning  them. 

In  enquiring  into  the  llruflure  of  different 
animals,  we  ought  to  be  previoufiy  acquainted 
with  the  form  of  their  bodies,  manner  of  life, 
kind  of  food  ; or,  In  fliort,  with  their  natural 
hillory;  which  will  lead  us  to  acccunt  for  the 
reafon  of  their  different  ftru£lure,  and  hence  ex- 
plain the  a£lions  of  other  animal  bodies.  Of  all 
thofe  particulars  a detail  will  be  found  under  tire 
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titles  of  the  different  fubjefts  in  their  alphabe- 
tical order. 

ANATOMY  of  the  Horse.  Under  tliis  ar- 
ticle, we  firfl  deliver  fome  preliminaries,  relating* 
to  the  anatomy  of  the  horfe,  neceflary  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  difeafes,  and  to  the  better 
underftanding  the  parts  and  mechanifm  of  that 
animal.  Our  account  mull  be  general,  and 
pnly  relate  to  the  internal  conftituent  parts ; 
becaufe  we  purpofe  to  treat  of  the  internal  and 
external  parts,  with  fuch  other  things  as  relate 
to  the  fubjett,  in  feparate  articles,  and  under 
their  feveral  names. 

A horfe,  like  every  other  animal,  is,  in  the 
embrio,  a foft  contexture,  confifting  of  fuch 
properties  as,  in  time,  grow  to  flelh,  blood, 
and  bones,  capable  of  being  organifed  and  ani- 
mated. All  the  parts  of  an  animal,  from  its 
firfl  rudirnent,  are  made  up  of  fibres  and  threads, 
and  retain  the  fame  contexture  in  all  their 
changes,  whether  into  membranes  and  folid 
flefli,  or  into  bones  or  ligaments. 

1.  The  bodies  of  all  animals  are  made  up  of 
different  parts,  which  are  adapted  to  their  fe- 
veral funftions.  The  component  parts  that 
produce  all  the  neceflary  fundlions  of  life  con- 
fift  of  membranes,  mufcles,  glands,  blood- 
vefl'els,  lymphatics,  ligaments,  cartilages,  and 
bones.  Horfes  and  other  brute  creatures  have 
alfo  their  hair  partly  for  a cover  to  keep  them 
warm,  and  partly  for  ornament ; as  the  hoofs 
anfwer  to  the  human  nails,  and  are  a defence  to 
their  feet ; and  it  is  very  certain  that  all  are 
made  up  of  fmall  fibres  or  threads.  This  is  fo 
plainly  obfervable  in  the  foft  parts,  that  it  needs 
no  manner  of  proof,  fince  every  one  mull  have 
taken  notice,  in  tearing  fleflj  afunder,  that  it  is 
compofed  of  little  parcels  or  bundles,  and  thefe 
parcels  may  again  be  divided  into  others  which 
are  lefs,  and  afterwards  into  Angle  threads 
which  are  infinitely  fmaller  than  a hair.  Nature 
has  alfo  obferved  the  fame  economy  in  the 
flru£lure  of  the  hard  parts ; for  when  we  cut 
through  a bone  acrofs,  all  the  poruli,  or  little 
holes  which  form  the  interflices  of  its  fibres,  are 
in  mqfl  part  of  it  plainly  perceivable,  and  if  it 
be  cut  lengthways,  their  direclion  and  courfe 
are  no  lefs  manifell. 

2.  But  of  all  the  different  fubflances  whereof 
an  animal  body  is  compofed,  that  which  anato- 
mifls  call  a membrane  is,  next  to  a fibre,  the  mofl 
iimple  in  its  flruclure  ; it  being  a thin  expanded 
fubflance,  which  has  length  and  breadth,  with- 
out much  thicknefs,  fo  that  it  feems  only  to  be 
made  up  of  Angle  threads,  laid  lengthways, 
and  acrofs,  like  a fine  web.  We  find  fome  of 
tlrem  pretty  thick,  efpecially  towards  their 
origin  ; but  odters  much  thinner,  than  the  film 


of  an  egg.  The  whole  body  is  wrapped  up  in 
one  of  thefe,  and  every  particular  mufcle  or 
bone  is  covered  with  its  proper  membrane, 
which  preferves  it  from  the  injuries  it  would  be 
expofed  to  from  thofe  parts  which  lie  next  it. 
Some  parts  are  involved  in  double  membranes, 
as  the  brain  and  fpinal  marrow,  &c.  which 
are  very  foft  and  delicate,  and  could  not  be  ea- 
fily  preferved  by  a fmglc  one. 

But  befides  their  office  of  covering  and  de- 
fending all  parts  of  the  body,  fome  of  them 
ferve  as  bags  or  tubes  for  food  and  excrements ; 
others  are  formed  into  conduits  for  the  blood 
and  animal  juices;  but  fome  of  tliefe  being 
partly  mufcular,  and  partly  membranous,  they 
may  be  properly  faid  to  be  of  a mixt  nature,  as 
are  moll  of  the  mufcles,  and  many  other  fub- 
llances  throughout  the  body. 

3.  The  mufclts  are  made  up  of  flelhy  and  ten- 
dinous fibres  ; which  kind  of  llrudlure  is  necef- 
fary  to  their  action,  they  being  tlie  inllruments 
of  motion.  Almoll  all  mufcles  are  flelhy  and 
foft  in  the  middle,  and  for  that  reafon  are  capa- 
ble of  being  contracted  and  dilated ; for  if  they 
were  otherwife,  it  would  be  impolfible  for  any 
creature  to  move  : whereas,  by  the  figure  they 
are  of,  we  find  them  ready  to  anfwer  every  in- 
clination of  the  mind,  without  pain  or  Itilfiiefs. 
The  mufcles  are  of  difl'erent  figures,  fome  flat, 
as  thofe  on  the  rim  of  the  belly,  others  more 
round,  as  thofe  of  the  thighs  and  legs  ; all  of 
which,  towards  their  infertions,  terminate  in  a 
flrong.  Alining,  finewy  fubftance,  called  a ten- 
don. 

4.  A Ugdmeiit  is  more  compa£l  and  firm  than  a 
tendon,  but  not  altogether  fo  hard  as  a caf'tilage. 
It  is  that  fubllance  which  ties  the  joints  together, 
whereof  fome  are  round,  as  thofe  we  obferve 
fallened  to  the  head  of  a bone,  and  the  in  fide 
of  its  focket;  others  are  flat,  and  cover  the 
joints,  like  fo  many  pieces  of  leather  nailed  on 
to  keep  the  two.  bones  from  falling  afunder,  and 
preferve  an  uniformity  in  their  motion. 

5.  A cartilage  or  grilUe,  which  we  obferve  more 
or  lefs  at  the  end  of  moll  bones,  is  harder  and 
lefs  pliable  than  the  ligaments ; thefe,  being  of 
a fmooth  furface,  and  moderately  thick,  are  a 
defence  to  the  ends  of  tlie  bones,  which  are 
more  hard  and  brittle,  and  if  they  were  not  thus 
fortified  might  therefore  be  worn  and  abraded 
by  their  motion.  The  bones  are  of  the  moll 
hard  and  compa£l  fubllance  in  the  whole  body; 
they  are  without  fenfe,  as  are  alfo  the  ligaments 
and  cartilages,  otherwife  they  would  be  unfit  to 
anfwer  their  particular  funclions  : but,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  infenlibility,  if  any  of  them  hap- 
pen to  be  difeafed,  they  will  caufe  pain,  and 
create  a great  deal  of  trouble. 
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6.  As  the  bones  are,  of  all  the  parts  which  com- 
pofe  the  animal  body,  the  moft  folid,  the  glands 
or  kernels  are  reckoned  among  the  fofteft,  being 
curious  bundles  of  veflels,  which  are  infinitely 
fmall,  and  laid  cl6fely  together  in  many  circum- 
■ volutions  and  tiumings.  From  fome  of  thefe  are 
feparated  • excretions,  and  from  others  fluids, 
which  have  their  peculiar  ufes. 

7.  The  veins,  arteries,  and  lymphatic  veflels, 
are  the  conduits,  through  which  all  the  liquitl 
juices  of  the  body  pal's.  The  arteries  are  veflels 
which  carry  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  ex- 
tremities, and  the  veins  are  the  channels  which 
carry  back  that  portion  of  it  which  is  more  than 
fulTicient  for  the  nourifhment  of  the  particular 
members.  The  nerves  are  of  a compaft  fub- 
Itance,  like  fo  many  tough  cords,  of  a white 
colour,  and  different  fizes  ; fome  being  pretty 
large,  others  infinitely  fmall ; and,  though  they 
feem  to  be  folid  and  imperforate,  that  is  to  fay, 
without  any  vifible  cavity  in  them,  tliey  com- 
municate their  influence  from  the  brain  to  all 
parts  of  the  body,  and  are.  the  inftruments  of 
fenfation.  '1  he  lymphatic  veflels  carry  the  lymph 
•feparated  by  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  mix  it  with 
the  blood. 

In  fliort,  all  the  parts  of  the  'body,  whether 
thofe  that  are  hard,  or  thofe  which  are  denomi- 
nated foft  parts,  are  nouriflied  by  blood,  and 
their  peculiar  juices  produced  of  blood;  neither 
is  it  improbable,  that  the  whole  animal  frame  is 
compofed  of  the  feveral  modifications  of  veins, 
arteries,  nerves,  and  lymphatic  veffcls. 

Under  the  article  Exterior  we  have  given 
a ilefcription  and  figure  of  the  Horse  merely 
deprived  of  his  flein.  From  that  fomething  may 
be  learned  of  his  anatomical  flrudfure.  The 
reader  may  alfo  find  the  fubjedl  yet  more  fully 
treated  under  the  articles  Bones,  Horse,  MuS- 
ci.es.  Skeleton,  &c.  We  fhall  here  proceed 
to  a minute  defeription  of  PI.  II.  beginning 
with  the  mufcles,  &c.  of 

The  Head. 

aoed^  The  lateral  dilator  of  the  noftril  and 
upper  lip ; he  its  infertion  into  the  upper  lip  and 
noftril  ; d its  origin. 

/ The  anterior  dilator  of  the  noftril.  ■ 
ghik  The  orbicular  mufcle  of  the  mouth; 
g the  part  belonging  to  the  lowTr  lip  ; h the 
corner  of  the  mouth  ; i the  part  belonging  to 
the  upper  lip  ; k fibres  which  tend  upwards  to  the 
infertion  of  the  nafal  mufcles  of  the  upper  lip. 

Itnno  The  long  nafal  mufcle  of  the  upper 
Kp  ; Imn  the  flefhy  part ; m its  origin ; at  n the 
tendon  begins  ; 0 the  tendon. 
ppq  The  malTeter. 
r a 8 Buccinator. 


s t The  broad  ligaments  of  the  eye-lids, 
which  are  membranous  elongations  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  perioftium  of  the  orbits,  and 
pericranium  along  both  edges  of  each  orbit. 

ituw  The  ciliaris  mufcle;  iv  its  origin. 

xy  A mtifcl?  belonging,  in  part,  to  the  al?e 
narium  z,  but  chiefly  to  the  concha  narium  in- 
ferior ; A?  its  infertion  into  the  alae  narium  ; y 
its  origin,  by  a fm.all  tendon  from  the  bone 
along  the  nafal  mufcle  of  the  upper  lip ; below 
,v  it  pafl'es  under  tire  alae  narium  to  the  infide  of 
the  noftril,  and  is  there  inferted  into  the  conclia 
narium  inferior. 

z Al'.e  narium. 

^ Septum  narium. 

223  1 he  temporal  mufcle;  3 its  infertion 

into  the  coronary  procefs  of  the  under  jaw  bone. 

4 4 Mufcular  fibres  which  extend  and  draw 
outwards  the  pituitary  membrane  5. 

5 Membrana  pituitaria. 

6 7 7 A mufcle  called  caninus,  or  elevator  of 
the  corner  of  the  mouth,  arifing  from  the  upper 
jaw  bone  under  the  mufcle  xy,  and  inferted  at 
7 7 into  the  buccinator. 

910  The  deprefibr  of  the  lower  lip  ; it  arifes 
along  ■wdth  the  buccinator,  and  is  almoft  divided 
into  two  mufcles,  one  fuperior,  the.  other  infe- 
rior, for  the  pafl'age  of  nerves  and  blood-vefl'els 
to  the  lower  lip ; the  fuperior  arifes  tendinous, 
and  is  inferted  flefliy  into  the  lower  lip  laterally; 
the  inferior  arifes  flefliy,  and  is  inferted  tendi- 
nous nearer  the  middle  of  the  lower  lip. 

12  The  elevator  of  the  chin. 

13  A nerve  going  to  the  af^  narium. 

14  Vena  angularis  which  is  a branch  of  the 
vena  j ugtdaris  externa  anterior. 

15  Arteria  angularis. 

16  A branch  of  the  vena  temporalis.  , 

1717  Two  valves,  in  a branch  of  the  jugu- 
lar vein. 

1 8 Branches  of  the  nervus  maxillaris  inferior. 
They  are  branches  of  the  third  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

19  The  falivary  dudf. 

20  The  anterior  cartilage  of  the  out^r  ear. 

2 1 The  outer  ear. 

22  23  A mufcle  arifing  from  the  anterior 
cartilage  at  22,  .and  inferted  at  23  into  the 

‘ outer  ear. 

24  A mufcle  wdiich  arifes  by  two  flefliy  heads 
from  the  internal  furface  of  the  anterior  carti- 
lage, and  is  inferted  into  the  low'^er  convex  part 
of  the  external  ear  near  the  root,  nearer  the 
pofterior  edge  than  the  anterior.  It  aflifts  the 
pofterior  part  of  the  retrahens  in  addion. 

25  A mufcle  which  is  a fort  of  antagonift  to 
that  marked  24,  it  arifes  from  the  ridge  of  the 
occiput  under  the  retrahens,  and  is  inferted  into 
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the  ear  at  25.  It  helps  to  turn  the  opening  of 
the  ear  forwards. 

26  2b  26  c The  parotid  gland. 

In  the  Neck. 

eibc  Sterno  maftoldteus,  or  fterno  maxUIarls  ; 
k arifes  from  the  top  of  the  fternum  at  b,  and  is 
inferted  by  a flat  tendon  into  the  lower  jaw  bone, 
under  the  parotid  gland  at,  or  near,  c ; is  like- 
wife  inferted  into  the  root  of  the  procefTus  maf- 
'toidjeus  by  a flat  tendon. 

d The  fpongy,  fatty  fubftance  of  the  mane 
. cut  dire6liy  down  the  middle,  and  the  left  fide 
remaining  on  to  fliew  its  thicknefs. 
e Ligamentum  colli. 

f f Coraco-hyoidasus ; it  arifes  from  the  upper 
and  internal  fide  of  the  humerus,  betwixt  the 
infertlons  of  the  fubfcapularis  and  teres  major 
■ by  a flat  membranous  tendon. ; it  begins  to  be 
. flefhy  as  it  comes  from  under  the  ferratus  minor 
. anticus,  and  is  inferted  into  the  os  hyoides. 
g Sternohyoidasus. 

h i Tranfverfalis  ; h the  tendinous  part  *,  i a 
flefhy  part. 

k/  The  tendon  of  the  trachielo-mafloidaeus  ; 
/ a fafeia  or  membranous  part. 

w«  Reddus  internus  major  capitis;  m Its 
lowefl  origin  from  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the 
. fourth  vetebra  of  the  neck,  and  the  part  p of 
-the  longus  colli,  which  origin  is  fometimes  con- 
tinued down  almofl;  as -low  as  the  lower  part  of 
r-the  tranfverfe  proepfs  of  the  fifth. 

0000  Intcr-tranfverfales  minores  colli.;  they 
run  from  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  one  vertebra 
.to  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  next  to  It. 
pq  Longus  colli. 

rstuiu  iSplenius;  r the  part  coming  from^the 
origin  of  this  mufcle,  which  is  from  the  expan- 
fion  common  to  it,  and  the  ferratus  minor  pof- 
ticus,  &c.  It  arifes  tendinous  from  the  liga- 
rnentum  colli  under  the  rhomboidesj  and  flefliy 
about  the  fuperior  part  of  the  neck. 

At  s it  is  inferted  into,  or  attached  to,  tire 
tranfverfalis  j at  / to  the  tendon  of  the  trache- 
lomaftoidaeus.;  the  part  which  goes  to  be  In- 
•ferted  into  th.e  occiput.  It  is  alfo  inferted  into 
the  tranfverfe  procefl'es  of  the  fifth,  fourth,  and 
. third  vertebr2e  of  the  neck,  by  flat,  flrong  ten- 
, dons,  which  run  on  the  internal  fide  of  the  muf- 
cle : it  is  externally  flefhy  within  a minute  or 
:2wo  of  thefe  infertions. 

X Sternothyroidseua. 
y Hyothyroidseus. 
z CricothyroidjEus. 

£5*  The  lov'^er  conftrldlor  of  the  pharynx. 

1 I Vena  jugiilaris  communis. 

2 yena  jugularis  externa  anterior. 


3 Vena  jugularis  externa  pofterlor,  or  fu- 
perior. 

4 Part  of  the  carotid  artery,  or  carotis  com- 
. munis. 

5 Glandulae  claviculares,  or  axlllares  (In  this 
animal,  as  there  are  no  clavicles),  or  cervicales 
inferiores,  or  thoracicse  fuperiores  lymphatics. 
They  are  lymphatic  glands. 

6666  Branches  of  the  cervical  nerves  ac- 
companied with  arteries  which  are  diftrlbuted 
to  the  mufculus  levator  humeri  proprius,  &g. 
and  integuments. 

7 Branches  of  the  cervical  arteries  and  veins 
coming  out  of  the  fplenius  to  go  to  the  trapezius 
and  integuments. 

-Mufcles  in  the  Neck  and  ITrunkf  ivhieh  are  inferted 
into  the  Scapula, 

aab  Rhomboides  ; a a the  origin  from  the 
ligamentum  colli : it  has  another  origin  from 
the  fuperior  fpines  of  the  vertebrje  of  the  back : 
^ its  infertion,  or.the  part  going  to  be  inferred 
into  the  fcapula. 

edef  Serratus  minor  anticus  ; cd  the  flefhy 
-part  arifing  near  c from  the  flernum,  and  part 
of  the  firft  rib,  and  from  the  cartilaginous  end- 
ings of  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  ribs,  near 
their  joining  to  the  flernum  ; and  is  inferted 
into  the  fuperior  colla  near  the  bafis  fcapulae 
and  tendinous  fiu'face  of  the  fupra-fpinatus,; 
and  is  connected  to  the  teres  minor  by  the  fafeia 
ef  which  is  fent  from  this  mufcle  over  the  infra- 
fpinatus  fcapulae  and  fupra-fpinatus  fcapulse  to 
its  outer  edge. 

Its  flat  tendon  may  be  feparated  fome  part  of 
the  way  to  the  bafis  and  fpine  of  the  fcapula 
from  the  tendinous  furface  of  the  fupra-fpinatus 
fcapulae. 

Serratus  major  anticus;  g part  of 
Its  infertlon  on  the  external  part  of  the  fcapula.; 
the  reflvof  its  infertlon  pofleffes  about  one  half 
■.of  the  internal  part  of  the. fcapula;  h the  part 
which  arifes  from  the 'tranfverfe  procefs  of  the 
third  vertebra  of  the  neck  ; i that  from  the 
fourth  ; k that  from  the  fifth  ; I that  from  the 
fixth  ; 0 its  origin  from  the  feventh  rib  ; p from 
the  eighth. 

This  mufcle  arifes  from  the  fix  fuperior  ribs, 
alfo  within  about  five  minutes  of  the  cartilages. 
It  does  not  adhere  to  the  intercoftals  as  it  pafles 
over  them ; but  at  the  extremity  of  its  origin 
.fends  off  a membranous  tendon  over  the  inter- 
■coftals  towards  the  Iternum  : It  arifes  all  the 
way,  from  its  firft  beginning,  from  the  external 
furface  of  the  ribs  up  to  the  infertlon  of  XHC 
.•tendons  of  the  faoyo'iumballs. 
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■2^IufcIett  Sec.  vifertcd  into  the  Humerus  and  Cubit. 

11234556  Pe£toralis;  i i its  origin  from 
the  linea  alba  abdomenis  ; 1 2 its  origin  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  fternum  ; 3 its  origin  from 
the  fuperior  part  of  the  fternum  ; the  part  3 4, 
which  is  the  fuperior  part  of  this  mufcle,  fends 
a flat  membranous  tendon  in  betwixt  the  biceps 
and  levator  humeri  proprius,  to  which  it  is  join- 
ed before  its  infertion  into  the  humerus  5556 
the  flat  tendon  cut  off  at  5 5 j the  external  part 
below  this  runs  down  the  cubit. 

Supra-fpinatus  fcapulae  ; it  continues 
its  origin  from  the  fcapula  from  a to  about  b, 
and  is  inferted  at  c into  the  head  of  the  os  hu- 
meri, and  capfular  ligament,  on  the  outfide  of 
the  origin  of  the  biceps  cubiti ; and  by  the 
other  half  into  the  head  and  capfular  ligament 
of  the  os  humeri,  or  the  infide  of  the  origin  of 
the  biceps  cubiti  j the  lower  part  is  covered  by 
a tendinous  fafeia  which  runs  from  the  fupra- 
ipinatus  to  the  ferratus  minor  anticus,  and  binds 
that  mufcle  in  its  place  ; it  is  pretty  ftrong  at  d^ 
but  ftronger  at  c,  below  the  protuoerating  part 
of  the  humerus  j at  t y a fafeia  runs  over  this 
mufcle  from  the  ferratus  minor  anticus  to  the 
teres  minor. 

hiklmn  Infra-fpinatus  fcapulae  ; from  h\.ot 
are  marked  traces  of  the  fuperior  part  of  the 
trapezius’s  infertion  on  the  furface  of  this  muf- 
cle : It  is  attached  to  it  at  /,  but  ftrongly  inferted 
into  it  near  h\  kk  marks  the  infertion  of  the 
fuperior  part  of  the  trapezius  upon  this  mufcle  ; 
/ the  beginning  of  its  origin  from  the  dorfum 
fcapulae,  and  the  cartilage  on  the  border  of  that 
bone;  iktn  marks  of  the  inferior  outline  of  this 
mufcl?,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  teres  minor, 
but  not  eafily  diftinguifhed,  by  reafon  of  the  ten- 
dinous furface  by  which  they  are  both  covered 
and  attached  together ; n Its  ftrongeft  tendon, 
by  which  It  is  ftrongly  inferted  into  the  protu- 
berating part  of  the  humerus  under  the  tendi- 
nous expanfion  which  goes  from  the  teres  minor 
to  the  leffer  anterior  faw  mufcle. 

The  lines  upon  this  mufcle  mark  the  direc- 
tion of  fome  of  tlie  principal  fibres  of  the  ten- 
<linous  covering. 

opqq  Teres  minor;  0 its  origin  along  with 
the  triceps  cubiti ; p its  infertion  into  the  fafeia 
arifing  from  the  humerus;  qq  its  infertion  into 
the  humerus  ; from  <7  to  it  fends  off  a fafeia 
that  conne£ls  it  to  the  ferratus  minor  anticus. 
The  outline  is  much  obfeured  by  the  fafeia  or 
tendinous  covering  of  part  of  this  mufcle  and 
the  infra-fpinatus  with  the  fupra-fpinatus,  which 
connects  tliem.  kp  mark  the  cutting  off  of  the 
membranous  tendon  of  the  fuperior  part  of  the 
trapeziusj  h k mark  it  upon  the  infra-fpinatus. 
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rrsttuii)  Latiffimus  dorfi  ; rrstt  its  flat  ten- 
don ; rr  its  origin  from  the  fpirial  proceffes  of 
the  back  ; at  rs  this  tendon  is  cut  aw'ay  from  its 
attachment  to  the  fafeia  lata ; and  at  r I it  is 
entirely  cut  away  to  uncover  the  glutaei ; ttuw 
the  fleihy  part ; tt  the  origin  of  the  carnous 
fibres. 

r,  ru  hlark  the  traces  of  the  inferior  part  of 
the  trapezius  inclofed  betwixt  the  tendon  of  this 
mufcle  and  a tendinous  fafeia  which  covers 
them  both  togetlier ; the  faid  fafeia  being  cut 
off  at  r Uy  and  left  on  the  latiffimus  dorfi,  leaves 
the  marks  of  the  trapezius  very  plain  \ t uu 
fliew  the  direftlon  of  the  fibres  of  the  tendi- 
nous fafeia  which  cenneft  this  part  of  the  muf- 
cle to  the  triceps  cubiti ; thefe  fibres  run  over 
the  infra-fpinatus  towards  the  infertion  of  the 
trapezius  hk ; iv  the  fleflry  part  going  to  be  in- 
ferted into  the  humerus ; r I the  aponeurofis 
which  runs  towards  the  obliquus  defeendens, 
and  feems  to  be  loft  upon  It,  degenerating  into 
a membrane. 

In  the  Trunk. 

IIIIIKKKLM  Obliquus  externus,  or  de- 
feendens abdominis;  II II I the  place  where 
the  thickeft  carnous  part  ceafes  to  arife  from  the 
ribs,  and  begins  to  run  over  them  without  ad- 
hering to  them  or  the  intercoftals  ; KKK  the 
ending  or  infertion  of  the  carnous  part  into  the 
tendinous  part ; L the  llnea  alba,  or  ftrong, 
broad  aponeurofis,  formed  by  this  and  the  in- 
ternal oblique  mufcle ; It  is  like  a broad,  ftrong 
ligament,  much  refembling  that  of  the  neck, 
forming  a fort  of  rugse  which  appear  on  its  ex- 
ternal furface,  running  from  above  downwards  ; 
it  has  a communication  with  the  ferratus  major 
anticus  by  an  aponeurofis,  which  arifes  from 
that  mufcle  ; Its  firft  or  fuperior  origin  is  from 
the  fifth  rib  ; it  arifes  tendinous  from  the  back 
part  of  the  infertions  of  the  indentations  of  the 
law  mufcle  into  the  ribs,  and  at  its  origin  re- 
ceives the  Infertion  of  the  lov/er  part  of  the  in- 
dentations of  the  faw  mufcle  ; It  arifes  from  the 
pofterlor  or  inferior  labium  or  edge  of  the  eighth 
rib,  nearly  all  the  way  from  I to  the  Infertion  of 
one  of  the  indentations  of  the  fuperior,  or  lelTer, 
pollerior  ferratus  ; from  the  polterior  labium  of 
the  ninth,  almoft  as  high  as  where  an  indenta- 
tion of  the  leffer  ferratus  poftericus  Is  inferted 
in  the  fuperior  or  anterior  labium  of  the  fame 
rib ; it  alfo  arifes  from  the  tenth  ; and.  In  this 
fubjedf,  oppofite  to  the  infertion  of  the  ferratus 
minor  pofticus,  it  arifes  from  all  the  ribs  below 
that  from  the  part  where  the  indentations  of  the 
ferratus  major  pofticus  are  inferted,  or  a little 
higher  than  that  more  externally,  which  is  the 
cafe  generally  with  the  three  or  four  laft  digita- 
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tions,  but  moft  as  thdy  arc  the  loweft,  and.  runs 
over  the  indentations  of  the  faw  mufcle ; thefe 
digitatlons  continue  their  origin  from  tlie  ribs 
all  the  way  docvn  to  the  part  marked  II 1 1 1,  and 
unite  with  the  intercoftal  mufclcs  in  their  paf- 
fage  ; this  mufcle  has  a communication  wnth  die 
latiffimus  dorfi  by  an  aponeurolls,  which  is  fent 
over  it  by  that  mufcle  ; I r marks  the  cutting 
away  of  die  tendon  of  the  latifTimus  dorfi  to 
uncover  the  glutcci,  &c.  it  is  inferted  into  die 
os  illiuni  and  os  pubis  and  to  its  feliow  by  the 
linea  alba. 

The  blood-vefiels  and  nerves  wliich  are  mark- 
ed on  the  thorax  are  thofe  which  were  dillribut- 
ed  to  the  pans  taken  ofl',  as  the  rnembrana-car- 
iiofaj  &c.  and  integuments  j the  nerves  come 
from  the  nervi  dorfales  or  coftales  and  nervi 
lumbares  ; the  arteries  from  the  arteriae  inter- 
collales  inferiores  and  arteriie  lumbares ; the 
veins  from  the  vence  intercoftales  and  venae 
lumbares,  • 

/;;  ihe  right  upper  Limb. 

KOP  Triceps  brachii  j N tire  head,  which  is 
ealkd  extenfor  longus  major  ; O the  fliort  head 
of  the  triceps,  called  the  extenfor  brevis  ; P the 
head  called  brachialis  extenfor  longus  minor. 
The  fliort  head  O arifes  from  the  humerus,  the 
other  two  from  the  fcapula ; its  infertion  is  into 
the  ancon. 

Q__R  S Biceps  brachii,  or  coraco  radialis  ; 
the  belly  of  the  fliort  head  ; R the  belly  of  the 
long  head  ; S the  fafeia  of  this  mufcle,  wdiich 
is  fent  down  upon  the  mufclcs  on  the  cubit. 

aAbcdeegh  A fafeia  or  Itrong  membranous 
production  lying  over  the  extending  mufcles  on 
the  cubit  a A its  origin  from  the  edge  of  the 
triceps,  from  the  levator  humeri  proprius,  and 
from  the  two  protuberating  parts  of  the  hu- 
merus, betwi’xt  which  it  is  extended  like  a 
ftrong  ligament,  and  gives  origin  to  fome  of 
the  flefliy  fibres  of  the  extenfor  carpi  radialis  ; 
it  is  inferted  into  the  radius  at  bch  ; at  hh  into 
the  ligament,  and  being  expanded  over  all  the 
extending  mufcles  which  lie  on  the  cubit,  is  in- 
ferted into  tlie  internal  fidp  of  that  bone,  all 
along  the  bounds  of  the  bending  mufcles  on 
that  fide ; there  lies  under  it  the  extenfor  carpi 
radialis,  of  which  el  is  the  flefliy  part  j e ef  the 
tendon  ; extenfor  digitorum  communis  j g 
mufcles  analosous  to  the  extenfors  of  the  thumb. 

This  fafeia  is  attached  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  extenfor  digitorum  communis,  and  may, 
perhaps,  be  properly  called  a flat  tendon,  arif- 
ing  common  to  this  mufcle,  and  the  extenfor. 
carpi  radialis,  and  fending  an  expanfiort  not  only 
over  but  alfo  under  them,  and  being  attached  to 
the  bone  on  each  fide  dpwm  to  the  carpus,  and 


alfo  to  tlie  ligaments  that  bind  dowm  the  ten- 
dons, running  over  the  carpus,  it  makes  a con- 
tinued cafe  for  them  from  their  originations- 
down  to  the  carpus,  confining  them  Iteaifily  in 
their  proper  places.  It  communicates  with  the 
fafeia  of  the  biceps  mufcle,  and  with  it  is'  in- 
ferted into  the  tendon  of  the  extenfor  carpi 
radialis. 

f 'fhe  tendon  of  the  extenfor  carpi  radialis 
inferted  into  the  metacarpal  bone. 

i The  tendon  of  tlie  extenfor  digitorum  com- 
munis going  to  its  infertion  into  the  coffin  bone. 

run  0 oV  pqrst  An  expaiifion  arifmg  at  oo  from 
the  articulating  ligament,  and  at  n from  tlie  ole- 
cranon : it  receives  an  addition  from  the  longus 
minor,  and  internal  protuberance  of  the  hu- 
merus, and  expanfion  of  the  biceps  mufcle,  then 
defeends  over  the  bending  mufcle  down  the 
ligaments  on  the  carpus,  to  which  it  is  attached, 
as  well  as  to  the  bones  of  the  cubit  on  each  fide 
of  the  bounds  of  the  bending  mufcles  ; the  dif- 
ferent dire£lIons  of  its  fibres  being  marked,  as  at 
y,  r,  &c.  and  its  infertion  into  the  bone  on  the 
external  fide,  as  at  P m b ; it  then  runs  into  the 
ligaments.  It  gives  rife  to  flefliy  fibres  of  the 
mufcle  m,  which  is  analogous  to  the  human 
extenfor  minimi  digiti,  all  from  the  out-line 
q.7n  b to  the  bone  wffiere  the  exp.anfion  is  infert- 
ed. It  has  a ftrong  infertion  at  P into  that  pro- 
tuberating bone  of  the  carpus  called  the  os  pifi- 
forme  or  orbiculare,  and  another  betwdxt  the 
tendons  rs  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  befides 
its  conj  unci  ion  wdth  tlie  ligaments  on  the  carpus, 
to  which  it  is  a coiifiderable  addition  j t a part 
of  the  expanfion  wdiich  appears  like  a number 
of  fmall  tendons. 

At  z a ligament  arifes  wffiicli  joins  tlie  tendon 
7n  near  m -zc,  and  goes  along  with  it  to  be  in- 
ferted into  the  great  paftern.. 

A flender  ligament  arifes  about  P,  which  co- 
vers the  tendon  and  then  runs  betwixt  it  and 
the  tendon  i to  be  inferted  into  the  upper  and 
anterior  part  of  the  great  paftern. 

hhVpii’wxyyz  Ligaments  w'hich  bind  dowui 
the  tendons  lying  upon  the  carpus. 

i6hhyyu  A ligament  whofe  fibres  run  in  a, 
tranfverfe  direction  over  the  anterior  part  of  the 
carpus,  to  wdiich  the  carnous  membrane  adheres 
at  « ; at  1 6 the  ligament  hhyy  i6  adheres  to  the 
burfal  ligament ; xw  the  infertions  of  the  arti- 
cular ligament  j betwixt  c and  A is  a ligament 
proper  to  the  extenfor  digitorum  communis,  in- 
ferted at  two  protuberating  parts  of  the  radius, 
oue  on  each  fide  the  channel  in  which  the  ten- 
don lies  *,  pz‘!u  a ligament,  the  fibres  of  wffiich 
run  in  the  upper  part  tranfverfe,  in  the  lower 
rather  obliquely  downwards  •,  it  lies  on  the  lateral 
or  external  part  of  the  carpus  j it  is  covered  (fee 
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Exterior)  by  the  produftion  of  the  mem- 
brqna  carnofa,  and  peftoralis,  but  rather  the 
membrana  carnofa,  as  it  lies  on  the  external 
part. 

12  A ligament  arifing  at  i and  inferted  at 
2 w ; it  helps  to  bind  down  the  projefting  bone 
of  the  carpus,  and  fer\'es  as  a llay  to  it  when 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  is  in  adlion  : there  is  a 
large  vein  protuberating  under  it. 

3 A ligament  which  helps  to  bind  down  the 
tendons  of  the  fublimis  and  profundus. 

4 The  tendon  of  tire  profundus. 

5 The  tendon  of  the  fublimis. 

b A vein  arifing  from  under  the  hoof  called 
vena  plantaris  externa. 

7 Nervus  plantaris  extemus. 

9 An  articular  ligament. 

10  A ligament  fent  from  the  interofleus  and 
inferted  into  the  tendon  of  the  extenfor  digitorum 
communis,  which  it  binds  down. 

11  12  'Ehe  horny  part  of  the  hoof  j 1 1 the 
f'jperior  part ; 1 2 the  foie,  or  inferior  part,  going 
under  the  coffin  bone. 

13  A fubftance  refembling  the  villous  furface 
of  a mufliroom  arifing  from  the  coffin  bone,  re- 
ceived by  the  like  arifing  from  the  hoof,  which 
it  mutually  attaches. 

In  the  right  kn.ver  Limb, 

abccddd'D  efgghikl  Mufculus  fafcla  lata; 
a its  origin  from  the  ilium  ; b its  anterior  flefliy 
belly  ; D the  polterior  flefliy  belly,  over  which 
the  falcia  lata  lends  a llrong  membrane,  as  well 
as  under,  fo  that  it  is  received  or  contained  in  a 
duplicature  of  the  fafeia  lata  ; the  fibres  dddYic 
ariiing  from  the  fuperior  or  external  fafeia,  and 
defeending  to  be  inferted  into  the  inferior  on  its 
external  fide  ; the  part  abc  arifes  from  the  fpinc 
of  the  os  ilium  internally  tendinous  ; flefliy  fibres 
arifing  from  that  flat  internal  tendon,  and  de- 
fending to  be  inferted  chiefly  into  the  infide  of 
the  fafeia  in  the  angle  edgg ; the  flefliy  part  in 
the  fuperior  angle  d being  thickeft,  it  gradually 
diminiffies  till  it  is  lolt  in  the  line  gg  ; the  dark 
colour  of  the  flefliy  fibres  makes  fome  appear- 
ance in  this  angle,  though  the  fafeia  is  very 
Itrong,  but  not  near  fo  much  as  the  part  abg-, 
bccaufe  the  covering  of  that  is  little  more  than 
a common  membrane  ; the  line  a e marks  the 
place  where  die  fafeia  lata  is  cut  ofi’  before  it 
palTes  betwixt  this  mufcle  and  the  gluta;us  ex- 
ternus  to  be  inferted  into  the  anterior  colta  of 
the  os  ilium  ; de  marks  the  place  where  the  pro- 
duction of  the  fafcla  lata,  which  is  fent  over  this 
mufcle,  is  cut  ofl';  and  ddd  the  place  where  it 
joins  to  the  broad  tendon  of  this  mufcle,  in  which 
place  it  is  cut  ofl  ; ef  flicws  the  place  where  the 
talcia  lata  is  cut  from  its  conjunction  with  what 


may  be  called  the  broad  tendon  of  this  mufcle  ; 
fg  marks  the  place  where  the  fafeia  lata  ceafes 
to  adhere  to  the  tendon  of  this  mufcle,  in  order 
to  pafs  down  over  the  leg  and  foot ; at  h the 
tendinous  furface  of  the  rectus  cruris  makes  its 
appearance  through  the  tendon  of  this  mufcle  ; 
ik  fliews  the  tendon  or  ligament  which  binds 
the  patella  to  the  tibia  protuberating ; / the  liga- 
ment which  binds  the  patella  to  the  external  pro- 
tuberance of  the  os  femoris. 

This  mufcle  is  inferted,  by  a ftrong  tendon, 
into  the  tibia  at  i,  adhering  to  the  tendon  of  the 
anterior  and  middle  part  of  the  biceps  mufcle 
in  its  way ; its  adhefion  is  ail  the  way  from  i to 
the  fuperior  4,  where  it  has  a little  infertion  into 
the  patella. 

mnoop  Glutseus  externus ; m a flefliy  origin 
from  the  ligament  which  runs  betwixt  the  fpinal 
and  tranfverfe  procefles  of  the  os  facrum ; m n 
the  place  where  the  fafeia  lata  is  cut  ofl'  from  the 
produdlion  which  it  fends  under  this  mufcle,  o 
from  its  attachment  to  the  tendinous  lurface  ct 
the  internal  part  of  this  mufcle,  which  aiiies 
from  the  ligament  running  betwixt  the  os  fa- 
crum and  ifchlum  ; and  which  receives  firfl:  the 
infertion  of  thofe  flefliy  fibres  which  arife  be- 
twixt it  and  the  ends  of  the  fpinal  procefles 
of  the  os  facrum  from  the  fame  ligament, 
and  then  the  fibres  mnoo,  which  arife  from  the 
fafeia  lata,  and  defeend  obliquely  inwards  and 
downwards  to  be  inferted  into  it ; oo  the  place 
where  this  mufcle  ceafes  to  arife  from  the  fafeia 
lata,  and  goes  to  be  inferted  at  p into  the  lateral 
protuberairce  of  the  thigh  bone  ; it  fends  off  a 
fafeia  over  the  pofterior  part  of  the  thigh  bone,, 
which  runs  in  a tranfverfe  diredtion,  and  into 
which  the  pyraniidalis  is  inferted,  or  joins  in 
with  it  before  its  infertion  into  the  fuperior  or 
rather  poflerior  part  of  this  protuberance. 

Gluteus  medius  ; qrs  its  origin  from 
the  tendinous  furface  of  the  facro-lumbalis ; s 
its. origin  from  the  ilium;  the  part  which 

Is  covered  by  its  own  proper  membrane,  and 
does  not  adhere  to  the  tendon  of  the  latiffi- 
nius  dorfi,  &e.  nor  fafeia  lata  ; the  part 

which  receives  flefliy  fibres  from  the  fafeia  lata, 
going  under  the  gluteus  externus  to  be  inferted 
into  the  great  trochanter. 

ikltiii'.vnL’xs^  34457788911  Biceps  cruris; 
univw  mark  the  fuperior  or  anterior  head  where 
it  arifes  by  carnons  fibres  from  the  falcia  lata  ; 
its  principal  origin  is  from  the  ligaments  which 
Kill  from  the  fpinal  to  the  tranfverfe  procefl'cs  of 
the  os  facrum,  and  from  thence  to  the  tubercle 
of  the  ifehium  ; re  cyz  mark  the  inferior  or  pob 
terior  head,  where  it  arifes  by  carnous  fibrtf 
from  the  fafeia  lata;  its  principal  origin  is  froi 
the  tubercle  of  the  ilchium  beginning  at  the  ex. 
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tremity  of  that  tubercle  from  the  Inferior  angle, 
and  continuing  its  origin  by  a flat  ftrong  tendon 
about  fix  minutes  along  the  inferior  edge  of  that 
bone  ; this  tendon  is  continued  down  from  the 
tubercle  towards  5 betwixt  y and  z,  from  which, 
a little  above  y,  the  flefhy  fibres  y 5 7 / begin  to 
arifc  j but  the  flefhy  part  xz-]  takes  its  origin 
from  the  tubercle,  and  continues  it  down  the 
laid  tendon  j ’iu'ju/4.  the  flelhy  part  of  the  an- 
terior head  •,  where  it  does  not  arife  from  the 
fafcia  lata,  it  is  inferted  into  the  patella  and 
fuperior  and  anterior  part  of  the  tibia  ; betwixt 
p and  lu  are  marked  tendinous  fibres  which  bind 
the  anterior  part  of  this  mulcle  to  the  external 
glutteus  •,  and  a little  below  that  it  is  inferted 
into  the  thigh  bone  by  a flat  tendon,  and  by  this 
infertion  the  anterior  part  of  this  mufcle  is  kept 
from  llarting  too  much  forwards,  the  fibres  of 
tliis  tendon  or  ligament  running  in  almoft  a 
tranfverfe  direftion  •,  the  part  /'44  /w  lies  under 
a fafcia  fent  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  pof- 
terior  head,  to  the  tendon  of  the  mufculus  fafcia 
lata,  which  is  cut  off  at  >10/,  and  on  which  the 
<iire£i:ion  of  its  fibres  are  marked  j xz^yivl 
the  flefhy  part  of  the  pofterior  head  where  it 
does  not  arife  from  the  fafcia  lata  ; It  889377 
tire  tendon  of  the  pofterior  head  which  joins  the 
tendon  of  the  anterior  head  near  the  patella,  and 
is  likewife  inferted  at  / 8 8 into  the  anterior  part 
of  the  tibia  all  the  way  down  to  the  ligament 
common  to  the  extenfor  longus  digitorum  pedis, 
and  tibialis  anticus,  and  into  part  of  the  upper 
edge  of  that  ligament,  and  forms  the  tendon  1 1 
with  the  fafcia  lata  (which  is  cut  off’  at  3 9),  and 
is  inferted  into  the  os  calcis  ; 7 7 3 is  the  ftrong- 
eft  part  of  the  pofterior  tendon  which  is  inferted 
into  the  os  calcis. 

15  The  tendon  of  the  plantaris. 

16  17  17  18  19  Semi-tendinofus ; 1 6 its 
origin  fi'om  the  ligament  which  runs  betwixt 
the  .fpines  of  the  facrum  and  theifehium,  from 
the  ligament  betwixt  the  fpinal  and  tranfverfe 
proceiTes  of  the  os  coccygis ; 16  17  17  marks 
the  part  which  receives  flefhy  fibres  from  the 
fafcia  lata ; 1 8 the  flefhy  part  which  docs  not 
adhere  to  the  fafcia  lata  ; 1 9 the  tendinous  pro- 
duflion  which  wraps  over  the  gemellus  to  join 
in  with  the  fafcia  lata  and  tendon  of  the  biceps 
cruris  ; the  lines  1617  betwixt  this  mufcle  and 
the  biceps  mark  the  fafcia  lata  where  it  runs 
in  betwixt  thefe  mufcles  ; the  pofterior  of  the 
two  lines  marks  the  cutting  off  of  the  part  of 
the  fafcia  wlych  runs  over  the  femi-tendinofus  to 
the  large  adduftor  of  the  thigh : its  principal 
infertion  is  by  a flat  tendon  into  the  fuperior 
and  anterior  part  of  the  tibia  Internally ; it  is 
alfo  attached  to  the  plantaris  near  the  bottom  of 
its  flefhy  part  by  a flat  tendon  or  expanflon. 


22  The  large  adductor  of  the  thigh. 

24  25  25  26  27  30  3 i 32  33  34  Ligaments 
which  bind  down  the  tendons,  &c.  on  the  tar- 
fus,  the  inferior  and  anterior  part  of  the  leg  or 
tibia,  and  the  fuperior  part  of  the  metatarlus 
laterally  and  anteriorly  ; 24  25  25  a ftrong  liga- 
ment common  to  tlie  tendon  of  tlie  extenfor 
longus  digitorum  pedis  and  tibialis  anticus  ; at 
24  it  falls  off'  to  be  very  thin,  but  continues  to 
receive  fome  originating  tendinous  fibres  from 
the  tibia  for  fome  way  upwards,  which  run  inter- 
nally till  they  are  loft  in  the  tendinous  expanfion 
of  the  biceps  mufcle,  &c.  which  is  inferted  in- 
to the  upper  internal  edge  of  this  ligament  pretty 
ftrongly,  but  falls  away  to  little  or  nothing  in 
its  way  towards  the  external  lateral  part  of  this 
ligament.  From  24  downwards  this  ligament 
ftrengthens  as  it  defeends  tovi'^ards  25  25,  where 
it  Is  thick  and  ftrong  ; its  origin  on  the  external 
lateral  part  of  the  tibia  is  marked  25  33  ; there 
is  another  ftrong  ligament  marked  26  proper  to 
the  tendon  of  the  extenfor  longus  digitorum 
pedis,  which  fhews  itfelf  under  the  common 
membranous  ligament  27  which  covers  it,  and 
the  articular  ligament  as  well  as  blood-vefl'els, 
&c.  upon  the  tarfus,  and  is  attached  to  the  liga- 
ment 24  25  25  ; at  25  25  ; at  30  are  marked 
the  diredllons  of  tendinous  fibres,  in  this  liga- 
ment, which  arife  from  tlie  bones  of  the  tarfus 
and  defeend  obliquely  inwards  and  downwards ; 
3 1 marks  fibres  arlfing  from  the  fplint  bone,  or 
a bone  of  the  metatarfus,  and  running  tranf- 
verfely  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  metatarfus 
joins  in  with  the  part  30  j it  is  inferted  into 
the  fuperior  and  anterior  part  of  the  metatarfal 
bone  j 34  marks  fome  little  appearance,  by  pro- 
tuberation,  of  a ligament  common  to  the  ten- 
don 37,  and  the  blood-veflels  marked  14;  32 
marks  a ligament  proper  to  the  faid  tendon  37, 
its  origin  and  infertion  belonging  both  to  the 
tibia. 

35  A ligament  which  binds  down  the  ten- 
dons of  the  flexors. 

36  3(5  Extenfor  longus  digitorum  pedis. 

37  37  Peroneus  anticus. 

38  Flexor  digitorum  pedis. 

39  A branch  of  the  arteria  tibialis  anterior^ 

40  Plantaris. 

41  Flexor  digitorum  pedis. 

42  46  "Vena  plantaris  externa. 

43  Nervus  plantaris  externus. 

44  The  interoff'eus,  &c. 

45  A ligament  fent  from  the  interoff'eus,  &c. 
by  which  the  tendon  of  the  extenfor  longus  di- 
gitorum pedis  36  is  bound  down,  otherwife  it 
would  ftart  from  the  bone  when  the  fetlock  joint 
gives  much  way. 

47  48  The  horny  part  of  the  hoof  5 47  the 
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lupeiior  part ; 48  the  foie,  or  Inferior  part  go- 
ing under  the  coffin  bone. 

49  A fubftancc  refembling  the  viTlous  furface 
of  a mufliroom  arifing  from  the  coffin  bone, 
received  by  the  like  arifing  from  the  hoof,  which 
it  mutually  receives. 

Inftde  2/"  the  left  lower  Limh. 

a The  tendon  of  the  reftus  cruris. 

h Vaftus  internus. 

cd  Sartorius. 

eef  Gracilis. 

ghkl  Semi-tendinofus  ; g the  fleffiy  part ; kl 
the  tendon  which  is  inferred  into  the  tibia  at  h ; 
at  / it  fends  off  a tendon  to  the  gemellus,  to 
which,  at  0,  the  fafcise  are  attached. 

tn  m m Gemellus  ; m a fleffiy  part ; under  n 
lies  the  tendon  over  which  the  tendon  of  the 
plantaris  is  twilled. 

« A tendon  formed  by  that  going  off  from 
the  femi-tendinofus  at  /,  and  by  another  ten- 
dinous fafcia. 

opqrs  The  fafciae  which  are  inferted  Into  the 
os  calcis,  gemellus,  and  plantaris  ? 0 the  place 
where  the  fafcia  lata  is  cut  off ; p the  part  going 
to  be  inferted  into  the  os  calcis  on  the  external 
fide ; the  part  q joins  with  the  part  r to  be  in- 
ferted into  the  os  calcis  at  j-. 

tuuwx  The  tendon  of  the  plantaris  coming 
from  under  the  fafcias  and  twilling  over  the 
gemellus  at  r *,  w a part  which  it  fends  off  to 
the  os  calcis,  which  makes  a fort  of  ligament  to 
bind  in  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  digitorum  pe- 
dis ; it  is  fpread  a little  upon  the  ligament  899, 
and  inferted  into  it  near  its  origin  from,  the  os 
calcis  about  8. 

y The  tendon  of  the  flexor  digitorum  pedis 
lying  under  the  thin  ligament  mark  35  on  the 
right  leg  in  this  table  •,  the  bounds  of  it  are  here 
marked,  though  it  falls  off  gradually  Into  nothing 
more  than  a common  membrane,  and  is  infen- 
fibly  loft  as  it  defcends  from  about  y ; the  loweft 
part  of  its  infertion  Into  the  fplint  bone  is  about 
y,  but  is  here  hid  by  the  blood-veffel. 

z I The  tibialis  anticus  appearing  under  the 
fafcia. 

233  The  ligament  marked  24  25  25  33  36 
in  this  table  of  the  right  leg ; 9 •»  its  infertion 
into  the  tibia. 

4 The  ligament  marked  30  on  the  right  lower 
limb  in  this  table. 

5 A Kgament  which  covers  the  tendon  of  the 
tibialis  pofticus,  arifing  from  the  pofterior  and 
inferior  part,  -or  internal  inferior  angle,  and  in- 
ferting  itfelf  into  the  articular  ligament  9 9> 

667  A ligament  arifing  at  7 from  the  aftra- 
galus,  and  inferted  at  6 6 into  a cartilage  lying 
under  the  tendun  of  the  flexor  digitorum  pedis^ 


which,  affifted  by  another  ligament  on  the  other 
fide  the  limb,  confines  it  in  its  place.  Thefe 
ligaments  feem  to  be  a part  of  the  fafcia  which 
covers  the  mufcles  on  the  external  fide  of  the 
limb,  which  (pafling  under  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  digitorum  pedis)  forms  a cartilaginous 
fubftance  as  it  paffes,  and  is  a fmooth  proper  bed 
for  that  tendon  to  Aide  upon. 

8 9 9 A ftrong  ligament  which  binds  the  os 
calois  to  the  aftragalus,  os  naviculare,  offa  cu- 
neiforma,  and  fplint-bone,  arifing  from  a pro- 
tuberance about  8,  and  Inferted  into  the  other 
bones  of  the  tarfus  and  metatarfus  about  9 9. 

9 9 The  articular  ligament  which  binds  the 
tibia  to  the  bones  of  the  tarfus. 

1 0 1 1 A ligament  running  over  the  tendon  of 
the  plantaris^  inferted  into  the  ligament  899, 
and  fplint-bone.  It  is  marked  35  on  the  right 
leg  in  this  table. 

1 2 1 2 1 2 A fort  of  ligamentous  fafcia,  be- 
twixt which  and  the  burfal  ligament  the  rffuci- 
laginous  glands  are  contained. 

13  The  ligament  proper  to  the  telidon  of  the 
extenfor  longus  digitorum  pedis,  marked  26  in 
the  right  limb  in  this  table. 

14  15  16  17  The  tendon  of  the  extenfor  di- 
gitorum, at  14  going  to  be  inferted  into  the  laft 
bone  of  the  toe,  or  coffin  bone : it  receives  the 
ligament  19  at  the  part  16,  and  the  ligament  20 
at  the  part  1 7 ; and,  in  its  paffage  down  to  the 
toe,  it  adheres  to  the  burfal  ligaments  under  21 
and  20.  It  is  marked  5 in  table  the  4th, 

18  Interoffeus,  &c. 

19  The  ligament  marked  d In  table  the  4th. 
It  arifes  from  the  interoffeus,  &c.  and  is  infert- 
ed into  the  tendon  of  the  extenfor  longus  digi- 
torum pedis,  and  binds  it  down. 

20  A ligament  which  arifes  from  the  inter- 
nal-lateral and  inferior  part  of  the  firft  bone  of 
the  toe,  and  is  inferted  into  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  digitorum  pedis,  and  binds  it  to  this  fide, 
as  46  on  the  right  lower  limb,  doth  the  fame 
tendon  on  the  other  fide. 

2 1 Vena  fapphena. 

22  Nervus  fciaticus  InternuS'. 

23  Nervus  plantaris  internus. 

24  Vena  plantaris  interna. 

25  26  The  horny  part  of  the  hoof ; 25  the 
fuperior  part ; 26  the  foie  or  inferior  part  going 
under  the  coffin  bone. 

27  A fubftance  refembling  the  villous  fujface 
of  a mufliroom  arifing  from  the  coffin  bone,  re- 
ceived by  the  like  arifing  from  the  hoof,  which 
it  mutually  receives. 

In  the  left  upper  Limb. 

c Part  of  the  biceps  which  fends  an  expanfion 
over  the  bending  nufcles  lying  upon  the  cubit. 
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def  The  expanfion  marked  m?ioop'2qrs st  on 
the  left  upper  limb  in  this  table. 

gg  The  fafcia  marked  a Abcdeegh  on  the 
left  upper  limb  in  this  table. 

h The  tendon  of  the  mufcle  which  is  analo- 
gous to  the  extending  mufcles  of  the  thumb, 
marked  g on  the  right  upper  limb  in  this  table. 

itkim  The  ligament  marked  \6hhy.yu  on  the 
left  upper  limb  in  this  table  : the  articular  liga- 
ment appears  under  this  : from  k to  I this  liga- 
ment communicates  with  the  fafcia  def. 

no  A ligament  arifmg  at  w,  and  inferted, 
about  Oy  like  the  ligament  marked  ] 2 on  the 
right  upper  limb  in  this  table. 

p The  llgameiit  marked  3 on  the  right  upper 
limb  in  this  table.  It  is  a continuation  of  the 
ligaments  marked  n 0 on  the  right,  and  1 2 on 
the  left  upper  limb  in  this  table,  it  is  hsre  fome- 
thing  thinner  than  the  ligaments  7i  0 and  i 2, 
but  as  it  defcends  down  the  limb  is  foon  infen- 
fibly  loft  in  a membrane. 

q The  tendon  of  the  profundus. 
r The  tendon  of  the  fublimis. 
j A vein  arifmg  from  under  the  hoof,  called 
vena  plantaris  interna. 

t Nervus  plantaris  intern  us. 
n-ux  The  tendon  of  the  extenfor  digitorum 
communis  ; iv  the  part  which  is  fent  off  from 
the  principal  tendon  to  be  inferted  into  the  fupe- 
rior  and  internal  part  of  the  great  paftern  *,  x the 
principal  tendon  inferted  into  the  coffin  bone, 
but  in  its  way  is  attached  to  the  coronary  bone 
on  its  anterior  and  fuperior  part. 

y A ligament  which  arifes  from  the  interof- 
feus,  &c.  and  is  inferted  into  the  tendon  of  the 
extenfor  digitorum  communis,  which  it  binds 
down. 

z The  mterofleus,  &c. 

I  2 The  horny  part  of  the  hoof ; i the  fu- 
perior part  j 2 the  foie  or  inferior  part  going 
under  the  coffin  bone. 

3 A fubftance  refembling  the  villous  furface 
of  a muffircom  arifmg  from  the  hoof,  received 
by  the  like  arifmg  from  the  coffin  bone,  which 
it  mutually  receives. 

Explanation  of  PI.  III.  exhibiting  a viev/  of  the 
MufcleSy  Fafcias,  LigamentSy  Nerves,  Arte- 
ries, Veins,  Glands,  and  Cartilages,  of  the 
Hos^e. 

In  the  Head. 

cb  The  elevator  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  fo  thin 
and  tranfparent  that  the  dark-coloured  p^rt  ap- 
pears through  at  a,  and  the  white  at  b. 
c The  lachrymal  gland. 
d The  under  eye-lid. 

e e The  tarli  ligamentum  cilliare,  or  cilliary 

edges. 


f Alte  nailum.. 

ghii  A mufcle  arifmg  by  a fmall  tendon  at  h, 
and  by  a flat  membranous  tendon  at  it-,  it  is 
inferted  near  g into  die  pituitary  membrane 
which  covers  the  concha  narium  inferior : it 
has  another  infertion  into  the  alae  narium. 
k The  feptum  narium. 

7nmn  Caninus  or  elevator  of  the  corner  of. 
the  mouth  j sum  its  infertion  from  the  corner' 
of  the  mouth  along  the  buccinator. 

00  Orbicularis  oris. 

p qr  The  depreflbr  of  the  lower  lip. 
ss  Buccinator. 

t The  anterior  dilator  of  the  noftril. 
u The  elevator  of  the  chin. 
iv  The  mafleter. 

1 Vena  jugularis  externa,  pofterior  or  fu- 
perior J in  a branch  of  which  at 

2 2 Are  two  valves,  anaftomofing  between 
the  anterior  and  pofterior  external  branches,  of 
the  jugularis. 

3 Vena  temporalis. 

4 Vena  angularis. 

5 Arteria  angularis. 

678  Nervus  maxilaris  fuperiorls;  the  fecond 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  netves  ; 7 branches 
going  to  the  upper  lip  ; 8 a branch  which  goes 
to  the  long  nafal  mufcle  of  the  upper  lip. 

9 Branches  of  the  nervus  maxillaris  infe- 
rioris  ; they  are  branches  of  the  diird  branch 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  ; tliey  communicate 
with  the  nervus  maxillaris  fuperioris. 

10  Glandulse  labiales,  part  of  which  are  cut 
away  to  ffiew  fomething  of  the  fpreading  of  the 
nerves  of  the  lip. 

1 1 The  falivary  duft. 

1 2 The  anterior  cartilage  of  the  outer  ear.. 

13  The  outer  ear. 

In  the  Nech- 

abede  Caraco-hyoidaeus  ; b the  part  coming; 
from  its  origin  at  the  upper  and  internal  fide 
of  the  humerus,  betwixt  the  infertions  of  the 
fub-fcapularis  and  teres  major,  by  a flat  mem- 
branous tendon,  beginning  to  be  fleffiy  as  it 
comes  from  under  the  feratus  minor  anticus  ; c 
fibres  which  run  towards  the  angk  d,  attached 
to  the  reeftus , anticus  major,  and  having  an 
orjgin  by  a flat  tendon  along  with  the  infertion 
of  that  mufcle  from  the  os  Iphenoides  ; a fibres 
which  interfeeft  the  wind-pipe,  going  from  the. 
part  cd  towards  e,  to  be  inferted  into  the  os  hy- 
oides. 

fg  Sterno4iyoidaeus  arifes  at  f from  the 
middle  tendon  of  the  fterno-thyroideus,  and  goes, 
at  g,  along  widi  the  caraco-hyoideus  to  be  in- 
ferted into  the  os  hyoides.  . p 

hik  Sterno-thyroidicus  ; h its  middle  tendon  ^ 
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t the  flefliy  part  coming  from  its  origin  at  the 
fiiperior  and  internal  part  of  the  ftcrnum.  It 
runs  clofe  along  with  its  feliow  a little  higher 
than  the  part  /},  where  it  is  tendinous,  from 
whence  it  goes  to  be ' inferted  at  k into  the 
thyroid  cartilage  about  three  minutes  from  its 
fellow. 

/ Part  of  the  carotid  artery  ; at  / goes  olF  a 
branch  to  the  fterno-thyroidaeus. 

' m Nerves  of  the  eighth  pair. 
n The  thyroid  gland. 
oooo  Glandulx  lymplraticce. 
q The  lower  conftritlor  of  the  pharinx. 
r Hyo-thyroidieus. 
s Crico-thyroidteus. 
t Crico-arytenoidaeus  pofticus, 
u The  inferior  maxillary  gland. 
ivxy  Reftus  internus  major  capitis,  or  retflus 
anticus  longus  j w its  origin  from  the  tranfverfe 
procefs  of  the  third  vertebra  of  the  neck ; ,v  its 
origin  from  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  fourth 
vetebra,  and  a part  of  the  fcalenus.  It  is  in- 
ferted into  the  os  fphjenoldes. 

ABCDEFGH,  T ranfv^rfalis  cervicis •,  A B 
tlie  fuperior  part,  which  arifes  from  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  oblique  pro- 
cefles  of  the  neck,  and  two  uppermoft  of  the 
back,  viz.  the  lower  oblique  procefs  of  the 
third,  and  upper  oblique  procefs  of  the  fourth, 
and  fo  of  the  reft  : it  is  inferted  into  the  tranf- 
verfe procefs  of  tlie  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck. 
CDEFGH  the  inferior  part  which  arifes  from 
tlie  tranfverfe  procefles  of  eight  of  the  fuperior 
vertebra:  of  the  back,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
tranfverfe  procefies  of  the  four  inferior  vertebrse 
ot  the  neck,  partly  fleflry,  but  chiefly  by  broad 
thin  tendons,  as  at  DEFGH.  Between  the 
fuperior  part  AB  and  D the  inter-tranfverfales 
appear.  At  the  extremity  of  its  origin  it  is 
fpread  out  about  three  inches  by  a flat  tendon 
expanded  from  its  firft  origin  from  the  eighth 
tranfverfe  procefs,  to  the  broad  tendon  of  the 
complexus  to  which  it  is  ftrongly  attached,  and 
from  the  whole  breadth  of  which  flefliy  fibi'es 
irife. 

IKL  Trachelo-maftoidceus,  complexus  mi- 
nor, or  maftoidaeus  lateralis ; I the  tendon, 
going  to  be  inferted  into  the  root  of  the  pro- 
ceffus  maftoidaeus ; KL  the  flefliy  part  arifing 
from  the  oblique  procefles  of  the  third,  fourth, 
filth,  fixth,  and  feventh  vertebrae  of  the  neck, 
the  uppermoft  of  the  back,  and  tranfverfe  pro- 
cefles,  of  the  fecond  or  third  vertebra:  of  the 
back. 

MOOPPPQ^T  Complexus;  M fliews 
fome  external  appearance  of  the  prinqipal  ten- 
don toward."^  which  the  flefliy  fibres  are  diredted 
as  marked  PP,  Sic.  00  tendinous  lines  by 


which  the  carnous  fibres  PP,  &c.  are  inter- 
feifted ; Q^a  tendinous  origin  from  the  liga- 
naentum  colli ; S the  part  going  to  be  inferted 
by  a ftfong  round  tendon  into  the  occiput  near 
the  infertion  of  its  fellow ; at  T are  m-arked 
the  direftions  of  fome  tendinous  threads  which 
attach  it  to  the  ligamentum  colli. 

It  takes  it  origin  from  the  upper  oblique 
procefs  of  the  third  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and 
continus  its  origin  from  all  the  oblique  procefles 
of  the  neck  below  that,  and  from  the  upper 
oblique  procefs  of  the  firft  vetebra  of  the  back, 
and,  by  a pretty  ftrong  flat  tendon,  from  the 
tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  fecond  and  third  ver- 
tebrte  of  the  back  ; from  the  laft  of  which  the 
tendon  is  refledbed  from  the  tranfverfe  procefs 
to  the  top  of  the  fpinal  procefs  of  the  fame 
vertebra,  and  makes  a communication  betwixt 
this  part  of  the  mufcle  and  that  arifing  from  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  fpinal 
procefles. 

UU  Obliquus  capitis  inferior. 

WW  Obliquus  capitis  fuperior. 

XY  Longus  colli. 

iiiii  22222  Branches  of  the  cervical 
arteries  and  veins. 

3 Part  of  the  jugular  vein. 

MiifclM  on  the  Shoulder. 

a b The  fubfcapularis,  which  is  outwardly 
tendinous ; at  « is  marked  a membranous  ten- 
don, from  which  the  fupra  fpinatus  receives 
fome  part  of  its  origin  ; b marks  a tendinous 
flip  fent  from  this  mufcle  which  leaves  it 
about  «,  and  is  inferted  into  the  coracoid  pro- 
cefs a little  below  b, 

cdecefgh  Triceps  extenfor  cubiti  ; edeee  the 
head,  which  is  called  extenfor  longus  major, 
arifing  at  eee  from  the  inferior  cofta  fcapulac; 
f makes  the  traces  of  the  teres  minor;  atiYare 
left  fome  ftroAg  tendinous  threads  belonging  to 
the  Infra-fplnatiis  fcapula:  xvhich  adhere  to  this 
mufcle  ; the  marks  of  the  infra-fpinatus  appear 
all  the  way  from  d to  the  humerus  ; f the  origin 
of  that  part  called  extenfor  brevis  from  the  hu- 
merus ; g the  head  called  brachialis  externus 
longus  minor. 

fihlmn  Biceps  brachii,  or  rather  coraco-radi- 
alis  ; ii  the  tendon  arifing  from  the  fcapula  ; k 
a flefliy  part  lying  upon  tlie  tendon;  / the  belly 
of  the  long  head ; w the  belly  of  tire  fliort  head ; 
n the  aponeurofis  arifing  from  this  mufcle,  which 
it  fends  to  the  tendinous  faftia  or  covering  of  the' 
cubit. 

0 Nervus  cubitalis. 

f)  Nervus  radialis. 

q Nejvus  raufculus  cutancus. 

r Nervus  rnedkinus. 
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s Branches  ef  Ae  arteria  and  vena  axillaris. 

t A branch  from  the  arteria  axillaris. 

In  the  Trunk. 

aahhhcd  Serratus  minor  pofticus-^  a a Ae  be- 
ginning of  Ae  flelhy  fibres ; the  flat  tendons 
by  which  it  is  inferted  into  Ae  ribs ; aac  the 
fleAy  part  5 d the  flat  tendon  by  which  it  arifes. 
In  this  fubjeft  this  mufcle  runs  flefliy  under  the 
ferratus  major  pofticus,  and  is  inferted  into  Ae 
twelfth,  AirteenA,  and  fourteenth  ribs.  Its 
firft  or  fuperior  infertion  is  into  the  fif A rib. 

eefghhy  &c.  Serratus  major  pofticus  ; 
its  broad  tendon ; from  to  /"  is  marked  the 
place  v/here  the  tendon  of  Ae  latilfimus  dorfi  is 
cut  off  from  its  infertion  with  Ais  tendon  into 
the  fafeia  lata ; eehh,  &c.  the  fleAy  part  \ ee 
the  beginning  of  the  fleAy  part ; h its  infertion 
into  the  ribs  which  in  fome  fubjedls  is  only  into 
feven  inferior  ribs,  as  in  Ais  fubjeft,  though,  as 
here,  it  is  more  frequently  inferted  into  eight. 

/ Serratus  major  anticus. 

mm,  &c.  nnnoo,  &c.  pp.  See.  qq,  See.  rr. 
See.  Intercoftals  j kmi  mark  Ae  origin  of  the 
external  oblique  mufcle  from  the  ribs,  where 
they  are  deferibed  by  Aaken  lines  ; the  fame 
kind  of  line  marks  alfo  where  Aey  unite  with 
Ae  intercpftalsjorarife  from  the  tendinous  cover- 
ing of  the  intercoftals;  00,  See.  mark  the  parts 
of  the  external  intercoftals  which  are  above  and 
below  Ae  infertion  and  adhefion  of  Ae  external 
oblique  mufcle  j pp.  See.  fome  appearances  of 
the  internal  intercoftals  : out  of  thefe  places 
come  nerves  and  blood-veflels  which  go  to  the 
external  oblique  mufcle;  qq.  See.  fome  fleAy 
fibres  which  arife  partly  externally  tendinous 
but  chiefly  fleAy,  and  run  in  a tranfverfe  direc- 
tion from  one  rib  to  another.  They  belong  to 
the  internal  intercoftals  rr.  See.  FleAy  fibres 
which  run  in  the  fame  diredfion  of  the  internal 
intercoftals  from  one  cartilaginous  ending  of  the 
ribs  to  another.  Betwixt  moft  of  the  ribs  there 
are  marked  blood-veffels  and  nert'es,  fome  of 
which  go  to  the  external  oblique  mufcle,  they  are 
called  intercoftale.s. 

sstuunvxy  Obliquus  internus,  or  afeendens 
abdominis.  It  arifes  at  r / from  the  fpine  of  the 
ilium  tendinous  and  flefhy,  its  origin  is  con- 
tinued to  Ae  ligamentum  Fullopii,  from  which 
it  arifes,  and  from  the  fymphyfis  of  the  os  pu- 
bis : it  is  inferted  into  Ae  cartilage  of  the  loweft 
rib  tendinous  and  fleAy,  and  into  the  cartila- 
ginous endings  of  the  ribs  as  far  as  the  cartilage 
enflformis  ; sstuuiu  Ae  fleAy  part  ending  at 
uu  : the  nerves  and  blood-veffels  which  are  feen 
on  this  part  of  the  mufcle  pafs  to  and  from  Ae 
exte  nal  oblique  mufcle  and  parts  which  are 
taken  off;  x y Ae  flat  tendon  ; Art  part  of  Ae 


tendon  which  runs  over  Ae  red  us  is  cut  off 
from  t to  y. 

z Redus  abdominis  : it  arifes  from  Ae  os 
pubis,  and  is  mferted  into  the  cartilago  enfi- 
formis  and  into  the  cartilages  of  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  ribs,  and 
into  the  fternum  betwixt  the  cartilages  of  Ae 
third  and  fourth  ribs ; there  are  fleAy  fibres 
arifmg  from  Ae  firft  rib  which  join  it  at  its 
origin  from  the  fternum.  This  is  called  a dif- 
tind  mufcle,  and  named  mufculus  in  fummo 
thorace  fitus. 

The  blood-veffels  and  nerves  which  arc  mark- 
ed on  the  thorax  are  thofe  which  are  diftributed 
to  the  parts  taken  off,  as  the  obliquus  extemus, 
latilfimus  dorfi,  membrana  carnofa.  See.  and 
integuments  ; the  nerves  come  from  the  nervi 
dorfales  or  coftales,  and  nervi  lumbares  ^ the 
arteries  from  the  arterite  intercoftales  inferiores, 
and  the  arterise  lumbares,  the  veins  from  Ae 
vence  intercoftales  and  venae  lumbares. 

In  the  Cubit  and  right  upper  Rxtremity. 

ahedd  Extenfor  carpi  radialis;  a Its  origin 
from  the  fuperior  protuberating  part  of  Ae  hu- 
merus ; b the  part  which  arifes  fleAy  from  Ae 
fafeia  which  is  extended  betwixt  the  two  exter- 
nal protuberating  parts  of  the  os  humeri ; it 
arifes  above  the  part  b and  ligament  or  fafeia 
from  Ae  external  ridge  of  the  external  condyle 
all  the  way  up  as  far  as  the  brachialis  internus- 
does  not  cover,  but  its  moft  confiderable  origin 
is  from  the  anterior  part  of  Ae  external  condyle 
of  the  os  humeri,  from  which  place  it  con- 
tinues its  origin  into  the  great  cavity  on  Ae  an- 
terior and  inferior  part  of  the  os  humeri ; from 
whence  it  arifes  by  a very  ftrong  tendon  firmly 
adhering  to  the  tendon  of  Ae  extenfor  digitorum 
communis  ; a be  the  fleAy  part  ‘,  dd  the  tendon 
inferted  into  the  metacarpal  bone,  at  d adhering 
to  the  burfal  ligament  a little  before  it  reaches 
Ae  lower  bone  of  Ae  carpus,  or  about  three 
minutes  from  its  infertion  into  Ae  metacarpal 
bone  ; c marks  the  place  where  the  fafeia,  proper 
to  the  extending  mufcles  on  the  cubit,  is  cut  off 
from  the  fafeia  of  the  biceps  mufcle  nc,  which 
it  joins  to  be  inferted  along  with  it  mto  the  ten- 
don of  the  extenfor  carpi  radialis. 

The  origin  of  this  mufcle  is  as  extenfive  as 
the  originations  of  the  long  fupinator  and  radi- 
alis longus  and  brevis,  and  may  he  called  a 
combination  of  all  three  in  one,  which  is 
aAfted  by  the  biceps,  Ae  fafeia  of  which  Is  like 
a ftrong  flat  tendon,  inferted  into  the  tendon  of 
this  mufcle. 

y"  T he  mufcle  which  Is  analogous  to  the  ex- 
tenfor of  the  thumb  in  the  human  body ; f 
Ae  fleflry  part  arifing  from  the  lateral  part  and 
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riJgc  of  the  radius ; g the  tendon  going  to  be 
inferted  into  the  falfe  metacarpal  bone  or  loft  in 
the  ligament  inferted  into  that  bone,  or  rather 
attached  to  it  before  its  infertion.  It  is  a com- 
bination of  the  abdujftor  policis  manus,  extenfor 
longus,  and  extenfor  brevis  pollicis  manus  and 
uidicator. 

hikimn  Extenfor  digitorum  communis;  h 
its  origin  from  the  external  condyle  of  the  hu- 
merus ; i the  origin  it  receives  from  the  fafeia 
which  is  extended  betwixt  the  two  external  pro- 
tuberating  parts  of  tire  os  humeri : it  is  a ftrong 
membranous  tendon  ; hi  its  origin  from  the  up- 
per and  lateral  part  of  the  radius ; k the  fiefhy 
belly  ; m n the  tendon  ; n tire  part  inferted  into 
the  coffin  bone ; m the  tendon  w'hich  it  fends 
olF  to  the  tendon  of  the  extenfor  minimi  di- 
gitl.  Its  principal  origin  is  by  a fiat  ftrong 
tendon  from  tire  lateral  anterior  and  lower  part 
of  tire  os  humeri,  from  the  cavity  above  the  ar- 
ticulation under  the  extenfor  carpi  radialis,  to 
the  tendon  of  which  It  adheres  for  about  three 
minutes  from  its  beginning,  as  well  as  to  the 
burfal  ligament  which  lies  under  it. 

0 00  Ligamentous  fafeias. 

pqrs  Extenfor  minimi  digit!;  p the  part 
arifing  from  the  fuperior  part  of  the  radius.  It 
has  an  origin  from  the  ulna.  The  part  marked 
with  fliaken  lines  from  p to  q receives  a flefiry 
beginning  from  the  vagina  or  cafe  which  binds 
together  the  bending  mufcles  on  the  cubit,  rs 
Its  tendon,  which  is  joined  by  the  flip  from  the 
extenfor  digitorum  communis  m,  to  be  inferted 
at  s into  the  firft  bone. 

tuovxyz.  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  ; t the  origin 
of  its  external  head  from  the  external  protube- 
rance of  the  os  humeri  pofteriorly  ; u the  inter- 
nal head  which  arifes  from  the  internal  protu- 
berance of  the  os  humeri ; it  is  inferted  into  tlie 
external  falfe  metacarpal  bone  a little  below  w, 
and  at  x into  the  pififorme  bone  ; y the  tendon ; 
2 the  fleftiy  parts. 

123  The  profundus  arifes  by  four  dlf- 
tin£f  heads,  3 is  the  common  tendon  of  the 
four  heads  ; the  head  i arifes  from  the  internal 
protuberance  of  the  os  humeri  pofteriorly  under, 
and  in  common  with,  the  fublimis,  with  which 
it  feems  to  be  confounded.  In  fome  degree, 
ail  the  way  down  the  fleffiy  part  till  it  comes  to 
the  tendon  where  the  four  heads  unite,  and  then 
the  profundus  and  fublimis  make  two  diftindf 
tendons ; the  next  head  arifes  under  that  from 
the  fame  protuberance  by  a fmall  flattifh  ten- 
don, it  foon  fwells  into  a round  flefhy  belly, 
then  gradually  tapering  becomes  a round  ten- 
don, joins  In  with  the  tendon  of  the  firft  ‘de- 
Ccrlbcd  head  a little  above  the  projefting  plfi- 
foriue  bone  of  the  carpus ; the  next  head, 


marked  2,  arifes  flefhy  from  the  ancon  near  its 
extremity,  and  foon  becoming  a fmall  long  ten- 
don joins  In  as  the  former ; the  fourth  head 
arifes  flefhy  from  the  flat  pofterior  part  of  the 
radius  about  its  middle,  and  firft  becoming  ten- 
dinous joins  in  with  the  other  heads  about  the 
fame  place. 

There  is  a ftrong  tendinous  ligament  arifing 
from  the  projetding  pififorme  bone,  and  another 
of  the  carpal  bones  inferted  into  the  tendon  of 
the  profundus  : it  arifes  from  all  the  internal 
face  of  the  carpus  : there  is  fuch  a ligament 
arifing  from  the  internal  edge  of  the  radius, 
v/hich  is  inferted  into  the  fublimis  about  the  fame 
place,  where  the  four  tendons  of  the  profundus 
unite. 

5 Interofleus,  &c. 

6 A ligament  from  the  interofleus  to  the  ten- 
don of  the  extenfor  digitorum  communis. 

8 8 The  burfal  ligament  belonging  to  the  an- 
terior part  of  this  joint. 

9 'i'he  articular  ligament. 

I o The  tendon  of  the  fublimis. 

I I Nervus  plantaris  externus. 

1 2 Vena  plantaris  externa. 

1 3 The  villous  covering  of  the  coffin  bone  is 
here  left  on  to  fhew  its  thicknefs. 

In  the  right  hover  Ltmh. 

aaahhhcdd  Glutjeus  medius  ; aaa  Its  origin 
from  the  facro-lumbalis  ; hhh  an  origin  from  the 
fafeia  lata  ; c an  origin  from  the  ilium  ; below 
b b b \s  covered  by  the  glutaeus  externus  and  bi- 
ceps cruris ; dd  its  infertion  into  the  great  tro- 
chanter. Its  origin  is  continued  from  c to  the 
pofterior  part  of  the  fpine,  and  all  that  fpace  of 
the  ilium  which  lies  betwixt  the  fpine  and  the 
glutosus  internus  partly  tendinous  but  chiefly 
flefhy,  and  from  the  ligament  which  goes  be- 
twixt the  ilium  and  the  tranfverfe  procefTcs  of  the 
os  facrum. 

e Iliacus  internus  arifes  flefhy  from  all  the  In- 
ternal cavity  of  the  os  ilium  and  infide  of  its  an- 
terior fpine  ; it  is  joined  by  the  pfoas  magnus, 
and  with  it  inferted  into  the  lefler  trochanter. 
They  feem  to  be  but  one  mufcle. 

f Large  arteries  and  veins  which  go  to  the 
mufculus  membranofus,  and  in  betwixt  the  rec- 
tus and  vaftus  externus.  They  are  part  of  the 
firft  ramus  of  the  pudica  communis. 

ghiik  Reftus  cruris  ; g the  part  coming 
from  its  origin  from  the  external  or  pofterior 
part  of  the  inferior,  fpine  of  the  ilium  of  one 
tendon,  and  by  another  frorp  the  anterior  part 
of  the  fame  fpine  ; h its  flefhy  belly  j I its  in- 
fertion into  the  patella. 

nopqrrs  Vaftus  externus  ; 0 its  origin  ftom 
the  pofterior  part  of  the  great  trochanter  ; ^ aa 
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origin  from  the  anterior  hde  ; they  are  both  ex- 
ternally tendinous  : rr  its  infertion  into  the 
patella  ; rs  its  infertion  into  the  lateral  liga- 
ment of  the  patella  5 « its  principal  flelhy  part ; 
q the  thin  flelhy  part  which  goes  to  the  lateral 
ligament,  and  over  which  the  anterior  part  of 
the  biceps  goes  to  be  inferted  into  the  patella 
at  rruu. 

rruiiw  The  infertions  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  biceps  ; rruu  that  into  the  patella;  w 
that  into  the  tibia. 

yz  The  Inferior  ligament  of  the  patella,  In- 
ferted at  y into  the  patella,  and  at  z into  the 
tibia.  ‘ 

I 2 The  lateral  ligament  of  the  patella,  in- 
ferted at  I into  the  patella,  and  at  2 into  the  os 
femoris. 

^ 34  The  burfal  or  capfular  ligament  of  the 
knee. 

5 The  place  where  the  tendon  of  the  glu- 
taeus  externus  is  cut  off  from  its  infertion. 

6 The  place  where  the  expanfion  is  cut  off 
which  it  fends  to  the  pvramidalis. 

8 8 8 8 .The  ligament  w-hich  runs  from  the 
fpinal  to  the  tranfverfe  procelies  of  the  os  facrum, 
upon  which  is  marked  the  flefliy  origin  of  the 
biceps. 

889  10  The  ligament  which  runs  from  the 
tranfverfe  procefles  of  the  os  facrum  to  the 
ifehium,  on  which  is  marked  the  flefhy  origin 
of  the  biceps  cruris. 

8 9 Shews  the  place,  where  the  fafeia  lata 
I9  cut  off  betwixt  the  biceps  and  lemi-ten- 
dinofus. 

9911  The  origin  of  the  biceps  from  the 
tubercle  of  the  ifehium  ; 9 9 that  from  the  end  ; 
9 1 1 that  from  the  inferior  edge,  where  there 
is  a little  of  the  flat  tendon  left  on  to  fhew  its 
breadth. 

12  13  14  15  16  Blood-velfels ; 12  an  ar- 

tery ; 1 3 a vein,  the  branches  of  w'hich,  1 5 
and  16,  run  to  the  femi-tendinofus,  the  branches 
14  to  the  biceps.  The  artery  is  a branch  of 
the  firff.  ramus  of  the  pudica  communis,  which 
is  a branch  of  the  interruil  iliaca  or  hypogaf- 
trica  ; the  vein  is  a branch  of  the  vena  hypo- 
gaftrica.  ' 

1 8 Blood-veffels  which  go  to  the  femi-ten- 
dinofus ; the  fuperlor  is  an  artery,  the  Other  a 
vein. 

. 19  20  21  22  23  24  2,5  30  Extenfor  longus 
digitorum  pedis  ; 19  an  origin  from,  or  an  at- 
tachment to,  the  tibia  ; 20  its  origin  from  the 
frmoris  along,  with  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis 
a.nticus  infeparably  joined  to  that  ftrong  tendon  ; 
2 2 23  24  aq  its  tendon  running  under  the  liga” 
ruent.  2b  ; 21  its  flefliy  belly  ; at  22  it  Is  joined 
bj_  tjie  tendon  of  the  peronteus ; at  23  it  is 


joined  by  a ligament  from  the  Interoffeus,  &'c. 
which  binds  it  down  to  the  great  paftern  ; the 
principal  part  of  the  tendon  24  goes  to  be  in-' 
ferted  into  the  coffin  bone,  where  It  is  joined 
by  the  tendon  of  the  peronaeus ; it  fends  off  a 
flip  to  be  inferted  into  the  firfl  bone  of  the  toe 
or  great  paftern  at  30. 

26  A ligament  which  binds  down  the  tendon 
of  the  extenfor  longus  digitorum  pedis. 

27  Extenfor  brevis  digitorum  pedis. 

28  29  The  tibialis  anticus ; 28  its  origin 
from  the  fuperior  and  anterior  part  of  the  tibia  ; 
it  arifes  alfo  by  a very  ftrong  tendon  from  the 
inferior  part  of  the  os  femoris,  and  is  inferted 
into  die  bones  of  the  tarfus  and  metatarfus.  It 
is  more  fully  explained  in  a fubfequent  plate. 

31  31  32  3 Seml-membranofus  arifing  ten- 
dinous, and  at  its  origin  attached  to  the  origin 
of  the  biceps  at  31  32;  at  33  it  is  joined  in 
with  the  femi-tendinofus,  and  is  w'ith  it  inferted 
into  the  tibi^u 

34  35  The  inferior  part  of  the  femi-tendi- 
nofus  cut  off'  at  34  ; at  35  it  fends  off  an  ex- 
panfion  attached  to  the  tendinous  ligament 
which  lies  over  the  gemellus,  and  covers  fome 
blood-veff'els  and  nerves  which  pafs  over  the 
gemellus,  ami  run  down  the  leg  : it  is  alfo  In- 
ferted by  a flat  tendon  or  expanfion  Into  ths 
plantaris  near  the  bottom  of  the  flefhy  part, 
tlirough  which  expanfion  there  is  an  opening 
for  the  pafl'age  of  a large  nerve.  Its  principal 
infertion  Is  by  a flat  tendon  into  the  fuperior  and 
anterior  part  of  the  tibia  internally. 

^5  3^  3^37  3^  39  39  40  The  large  adduc- 
tor of  the  thigh;  15  36  36  fliew  the  fleffiy 
origin  of  the  femi-tendinofus  from  the  flat  ten- 
don of  this  mufcle  or  ligament  running  from 
the  facrum  and  coccygis  to  the  ifehium  ; 15  39 
mark  the  place  where  the  femi-tendinofus  ceafes 
to  arife  from  this  temlon  or  ligament  on  this 
fide,  and  where  the  flefliy  fibres  of  this  mufcle 
begin  to  arife  on  the  other  fide  of  the  tendon  ; 
at  37  and  38  the  furface  is  tendinous,  but 
ftrongeff  about  37,  wfliere  tendinous  fibres  run 
as  marked  in  a tranfverfe  direction  from  the  li- 
gament or  fafeia  lata  ; 39  39  the  place  where 
the  expanfion  is  cut  off’  which  Is  fent  from  the 
fafeia  lata  before  it  runs  in  betwixt  the  biceps 
and  femi-tendinofus  ; 40  the  external  fleffiy  part 
of  this  mufcle.  The  fafeia  fending  oft'  an  ex- 
panfiou  before  it  goes  in  betwixt  the  biceps  and 
femi-tendinofus,  M'I'Ich  is  fixed  to  the  large  ad-  . 
du6tor  of  the  thigh  at  39  39,  and  this  fafeia  be- : 
ing  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  broad  tendon  of 
this  mufcle  or  running  over  it,  as  at  37,  makes  , 
a complete  cafe  for  the  femi-tendinofus  above  the 
p.rocefs  of  the  ifehium,  which  keeps  it  firmly  in  ■ 
its  place.  This  mufcle  arifes  from  the  ligament . 
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running  from  tlie  Aicrum  and  cocc\rx  to  the  if- 
chium  ; its  principal  origin  is  from  the  tubercle 
of  the  iicliiuin  ; it  is  infcvted  by  a Itrong  tendon 
into  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  behind 
the  origin  of  the  articular  ligament,  and  a little 
below  It ; and  by  a flat  tendon  into  the  articular 
ligament  and  tendon  of  the  femi-tendinofus.  It 
joins  in  with  the  long  adduclor  near  its  infertion. 

qo5i  5253  Peronwus  ; 50  its  origin  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  fibula  and  articular  liga- 
ment 54;  51  its  flcfhy  belly  ; 52  53  its  tendon 
joining  in  witli  the  long  extenfor  of  the  toes  at 
part  of  which  is  inferred  into  the  great 
pallcrn  along  with  part  of  tluit  tendon  at  30. 

5S  59  Flexor  digitorura  ; 5 8 the  llelhypart; 
59  the  tendon. 

60  60  61  62  62  63  64  Gemellus  ; 60  60  a 
fort  of  flat  tendon  which  may  be  eafUy  feparated 
from  the  mufcle  to  which  it  only  adheros  by  its 
external  edge ; it  runs  over  the  furface  of  the 
mufcle,  and  joins  in  with  the  fal'ciasfentfrom  the 
femi-tendinofus.  See.  which  joins  in  both  above 
and  below,  and  by  that  means  makes  a cafe  for 
the  tendon  of  the  gemellus  and  plantaris  ; 61 
the  externally  tendinous  origin  of  tire  external 
head  of  the  gemellus ; 62  62.  the  fleflry  parts  -, 
63  the  flefhy  part  under  the  expanfion  60  -,  64 
the  tendons  of  the  external  and  Internal  head  of 
the  gemellus  ; that  upon  which  the  6 lies  is  the 
tendon  of  the  internal  head,  and  that  which  the 
4 lies  on  is  the  tendon  of  the  external  head  ; the 
tendon  60  wraps  over  it  a little  above  6 to  be  in- 
ferted  more  internally  into  the  os  calcis ; fo  that 
thefe  three  tendons,  along  with  that  of  tlie  plan- 
taris, are  twifted  like  a rope. 

68  69  The  tendon  of  the  plantaris,  wrapping 
over  the  tendon  of  the  gemellus  at  68.  This 
mufcle  arifes  under  the  external  head  of  the 
gemellus  (in  which  it  is  in  a manner  wrapt  up) 
out  of  the  large  fofla  or  notch  in  the  os  femoris  : 
above  the  external  condyle  on  the  external  fide 
of  its  flefhy  belly  the  gemellus  is  attached  to  it 
by  flefhy  fibres  ; at  68  it  runs  over  tire  end  of 
the  os  calcis,  where  it  is  bound  on  each  fide  by 
ligaments  w'hich  prevent  its  flipping  either  way  ; 
at  69  it  divides  to  be  inferted  on  each  fide  of  the 
inferior  part  of  the  great  paftern  pofteriorly,  and 
to  give  palTage  to  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  digi- 
torum  pedis,  to  which  tendon  it  ferves  as  a li- 
gament to  confine  it  to  the  great  paltern  when 
the  fetlock  joint  is  bent,  and  by  that  means  it  re- 
ceives alfiltance  from  that  tendon  in  bending  the 
fvtlock  joint.  This  is  analogous  to  the  plantaris 
and  Ihort  flexor  of  the  toes  in  the  human  body, 
viz.  the  part  above  68  to  the  plantaris,,  and 
the  part  below  to  the  fhort  flexor  of  the  toes. 

70  71  71  Articular  ligaments ; 70  that 
which  binds  tlie  tibia  to  the  bones  of  tlie  tar- 


fus  j 7 1 7 r that  which  binds  the  os  calcis  to  the 
fplint  bone. 

72  A capfular  ligament. 

74  75  Intcrofieus,  Sec.  it  arifes  from  feme 
of  the  tarfal  bones  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
metatarfal  bones,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fefa- 
moid  bones  and  great  pafiern  on  each  fide  , it 
fends  off  tire  ligament  75  and  another  on  the 
other  fide  to  bind  down  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
tenfor  digitorum  pedis.  This  is  of  a ligameht- 
ous  nature,  but  fupplies  the  places  of  the  in- 
terofleus,  the  fhort  liexor,  adduftor,  and  ab- 
duefor  of  the  great  toe,  the  abduflor  and  fhert 
flexor  proper  to  the  little  toe,  and  a ligament 
w'hich  arifes  from  the  calcaneum  and  belongs  ta 
the  cuboid  bone,  but  fends  off  an  excurfiom 
which  joins  the  origin  of  the  fhort  flexors  of  the 
little  toe  in  the  human  body  r the  ligamentous 
aponeurofis  75  is  fent  partly  from  the  interofl'eus, 
&:c.  and  partly  from  the  capfula  of  the  fetlock 
joint  of  the  tendon  of  the  ^xtenfbr  digitorum 
pedis.  ^ 

76  Arteria  tibialis  anterior. 

77  A vein  from  the  biceps  cruris  on  w'hich 
appears  a valve.  It  is  a branch  of  the  obtu- 
ratrix.  It  is  accompanied  with  a nerve.  ^ 

8 1 A large  vein,  on  which  feveral  valves  are 
marked- 

82  A nerve  which  accompanies  the  vein  81 
to  go  under  the  fafeia  35,  and  which  is  marked 
9 in  the  4th  plate.  It  is  a branch  of  the  large 
crural  nCrve. 

83  Nerves  going  to  the  tibialis  anticus.  They 
are  feme  of  the  Imali  fciatic  ramus. 

84  The  external  nervus  plantaris. 

85  The  external  vena  plantaris. 

86  A fubftance  w'hich  refembles  the  villous' 
furface  of  a mufhroom,  marked  13  and  3 in 
plate  the  fecond,  is  here  left  to  fhew  its  thick- 
nefs  or  depth  : it  is  th^  fame  on  all  the  feet. 

cf  the  left  lower  Limb. 

A a The  tendinous  furface  of  the  re£l:us  cru- 
ris, inferted  at  A into  the  patella. 

bbc  12  Vaftus  internus,  inferted  at  bb  fnt© 
the  patella;  at  A a into  tlie  rectus  ; and  at  12 
into  the  ligament  1 3 14. 

d The  long  adductor  of  the  thigh. 

e A flat  tendon  of  the  fafeia  from  the  large 
adductor  of  the  tliigh. 

f g Gemellus  ; f the  flefhy  belly,  the  exter- 
nal furface  of  which  is  tendinous  at  f',  the  ten- 
don of  this  internal  he^d  wraps,  over  the  ten- 
don of  the  plantaiis  fo  go  to  tlie  external 
fide  of  the  heel : g the  ti»ndon  of  the  external 
head.  \ 

h The  tendon  of  the  folfeus. 

Imnnpr  'I  he  tendon  of  the  plantaris  ;/•  the 
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part  marked  t In  table  the  fecond  *,  m the  part 
marked  u in  table  the  fecond ; n n the  part  mark- 
ed Jjthe  part  marked  yr  in  table  the  fecond,  being 
here  cut  off  at  p ; the  part  marked  w in  table 
the  fecond  is  cut  off  in  this  place  i r the  tendon 
on  this  fide  going  to  its  insertion  into  the  firfl 
bone  of  the  toe. 

uwxyz  The  extenfor  digitorum  pedis; 
u the  flefhy  part,  marked  21  on  the  right  limb 
in  this  table ; iv  the  part  marked  22  on  the 
right  limb  in  this  table ; x the  part  marked 
24  in  this  table  on  the  right  lower  limb,  and  1 4 
in  table  the  fecond  on  the  left  limb  ; y the  part 
marked  16  in  table  the  fecond  ; z the  part 
marked  17  in  table  the  fecond.  It  has  an  in- 
fertion  at  30  into  the  great  paftern  with  part  of 
die  tendon  of  the  peronaeus. 

z The  ligament  marked  20  in  table  the 
fecond. 

123  Tibialis  anticus. 

6 Poplitaeus : externally  tendinous,  particu- 
larly near  its  infertion. 

7 Tibialis  pofticus. 

8 8 Flexor  digitorum  pedis. 

9 10  The  burfal  ligament. 

1 1 The  intermufcular  ligament  marked  26  on 
the  left  limb  in  this  table. 

12  13  14  The  internal  anterior  ligament 
which  binds  the  patella  to  the  tibia. 

15  15  15  A membranous  covering  of  the 
burfal  ligament ; betwixt  which  and  the  burfal 
ligament  are  contained  in  the  mucilaginous 
glands  of  this  joint, 

1 6 The  internal  articular  ligament  which con- 
nedbs  the  os  femoris  to  the  tibia. 

1818  The  articular  ligament  which  binds  the 
tibia  to  the  bones  of  the  tarfus. 

22  23  23  The  ligament  marked  8 9 9 in 
table  the  fecond.  It  is  a ftrong  ligament  which 
binds  the  os  calcis  to  the  aftragalus,  os  navl- 
culare,  ofla  cuneiforraia  and  fplint  bone,  ailf- 
ing  from  a protuberance  about  22  and  inferted 
into  the  other  bones  of  the  tarfus  and  metatar- 
fus  about  23  23. 

25  A nerve  called  fciaticus  internus. 

26  The  ligament  marked  19  in  table  the 
fecond. 

27  InterofTeus,  &c.  marked  x8  in  table  the 
fecond. 

28  Nervus  plantaris  internus.  It  Is  a branch 
of  the  nervus  fciatica-tibialls. 

29  Vena  plantaris  interna. 

36  The  villous  covering  of  the  coffin  bone, 
is  here  left  on  to  ffiew  its  thicknefs. 

Li/Jde  of  the  left  upper  Limb. 

ahc  Extenfor  carpi  radialis,  marked  ahcdd 
on  the  right  upper  limb  in  this  table ; a the 


flefhy  belly ; be  die  tendon  ; c its  Infertion  Into 
the  metacarpal  bone. 
d A ligamentous  fafeia. 
e Profundus. 

fg  The  mufcle  which  Is  analogous  to  the  ex- 
tenfor of  the  thumb,  marked  f g the  left 

upper  limb  in  this  table. 

h The  tendon  of  the  extenfor  digitorum 
communis. 

i Nervus  medianus. 

k Arteria  brachialis,  or  the  humeral  ar- 
tery, 

llmm  The  burfal  ligament  on  the  anterior 
part  of  this  juncture. 

« Flexor  carpi  radialis. 

0 Sublimis. 

p Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 
q Interofleus,  &c.  It  arifes  from  the  bones 
of  the  carpus  and  upper  part  of  the  metacarpal 
bones,  is  inferted  into  the  fefamoid  bones  and 
great  paftern  on  each  fide,  and  fends  off  the 
ligament  r on  this  fide  to  the^tendon  of  the  ex- 
tenfor digitorum,  which  it  binds  doum.  . It  is 
of  a ligamentous  nature,  but  fupplies  the  places 
of  the  interofl'ei  manus  and  abdu£l:ors  of  the 
fore  finger,  little  finger,  and  Ihort  abdudtor  of 
the  thumb,  with  the  addudlors  of  the  thumb 
and  little  finger  in  the  human  fubjeft. 
s Vena  cephalica. 
t Vena  plantaris  interna. 
u Nervus  plantaris  internus. 
w The  villous  covering  of  the  coffin  bone  is 
here  left  on  to  fhew  its  thicknefs. 

ANBURY,  or  Ambury,  a name  given  by 
our  farriers  to  a kind  of  foft  and  fpongy  fwel- 
ling,  growing  on  the  bodies  of  horfes,  fome- 
what  fore  to  the  touch,  and  full  of  blood.  The 
method  of  curing  it  is,  to  tie  a horfe  hair  very 
hard  round  it  at  the  root ; in  about  a week  after 
this,  it  will  fall  off,  and  the  part  is  then  to  have 
fome  powder  of  verdigrife  ftrewed  upon  it,  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  complaint,  and  finally 
to  be  healed  up  with  the  common  ointment 
of  rofin. 

This  is  the  common  method  when  the  anbury 
is  high  and  prominent ; but  fometimes  it  is  fiat 
and  low,  with  a broad  bafe  ; in  this  cafe,  it  is 
impoffible  to  take  it  off  by  ligature,  and  there  is 
a neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  a feverer  ope- 
ration ; it  muft,  in  this  circumftance,  be  taken 
away,  either  by  the  knife  or  fire  : if  the  former 
way  be  agreed  on,  the  method  is  this  ; the  fkin 
is  to  be  drawn  back  tight,  and  then  the  whole 
fwelling  cut  off  clofe  to  the  common  level  of  the 
reft  of  the  flefh;  if  in  the  other  way,  an  iron 
is  to  be  heated  red  hot,  and  applied  to  it,  con- 
tinuing it  on  till  the  whole  is  burnt  down  to 
the  even  flefli.  In  both  cafes,  ewe  muft  be 
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taken  not  to  fpare  in  the  cutting  or  burning,  fo 
as  to  leave  any  root  behind,  for  then  the  com- 
plaint will  be  renewed.  When  it  is  taken  off, 
the  common  ointment  of  hog’s-lard  and  turpen- 
tine will  complete  a cure.  There  are  feme  cir- 
cumftances,  however,  in  which  the  knife  and 
cautery  znay  be  both  improper,  as  if  it  grows 
in  a fmewy  part,  or  the  like.  In  this  cafe,  the 
proper  method  is  to  eat  out  the  core  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  ®r  white  fublimate,  and  then  flop  the 
hole  with  flax  dipped  in  honey,  and  lime  un- 
flaked. Some,  for  tlie  firft  day  or  two,  dip  it  only 
in  the  white  of  azi  egg,  and  after  that  in  the 
mixture  of  quick-lime  and  honey;  and  this  feems 
to  be  the  better  way,  as  Markham  afl'erts. 
Some  have  boafted  of  a cauftic  which  infallibly 
cures  all  protuberances  of  tliis  kind,  the  prepa- 
ration of  which  is  this  : Take  three  ounces  of 
green  vitriol,  and  one  ounce  of  white  arfenic ; 
beat  them  to  a coarfe  powder,  and  put  them  into 
a crucible  ; place  the  crucible  in  the  midft  of  a 
charcoal-fire,  llirring  th*-  lubftance,  but  care- 
fully avoiding  the  poifonous  fleams  ; when  the 
whole  grows  reddilh,  take  the  crucible  out  of 
the  fire,  and,  when  cool,  break  it,  and  take 
out  the  matter  at  the  bottom  ; beat  this  fubftance 
in  a moitar,  and  add  to  four  ounces  of  the 
powder,  five  ounces  of  foft  foap  ; make  the 
whole  into  an  ointment,  and  let  it  be  applied 
cold  to  warts,  rubbing  them  with  it  every  day ; 
they  will,  by  this  means,  fall  off  gently  and  ea- 
fily,  without  leaving  any  fwellings.  It  is  beft 
to  keep  the  horfe  quiet,  and  without  working 
during  the  cure.  What  fores  remain  on  the 
parts  where  the  fwellings  fall  off  from,  may  be 
cured  with  any  common  ointment  or  poul- 
tice. 

ANCHYLOSIS  (from  ayKvXoc,  crooked) : it 
is  alfo  called  ancyle,  aiicylofis,  anchtUf  a STIFF 
JOINT,  a fpecies  of  which  is  called  'orthocolon. 
Some  diftinguilh  this  diforder  thus : ancyle  is 
when  the  bones  are  immoveable,  and  the  joint 
in  a bent  pofition ; but  if  the  limb  is  ftraight, 
and  cannot  be  bended,  it  is  named  orthocolon. 
Others  divide  this  cafe  into  the  true  and  falfe  ; 
the  true  are  fuch  wherein  the  bones  are  united 
fo  as  to  become  as  it  were  one ; the  falfe  is 
when,  from  the  tendons  being  contra£led,  or 
other  parts  about  the  joint  are  difeafed,  the  limb 
is  rendered  immoveable. 

The  bones  are  covered  at  their  ends,  where 
they  form  joints,  with  cartilages,  to  facilitate 
their  motion,  and  to  prevent  any  farther  pro- 
duction of  bone  ; and  if  thefe  cartilages  fliould 
be  eroded,  there  will  be  an  excrefcence  confe- 
quently  thereon,  which  will  produce  this  dif- 
order : however,  it  is  fometimes  the  cure  of  a 
worfe  difeafe. 


The  general  caufes  are,  a caries,  abfeefles  in 
the  joints  producing  caries,  oflification  of  the 
ligaments,  llrumous  diforders,  contraction  of 
the  tendons. 

When  the  bones  are  united,  the  cure  is  im- 
poffible  ; and  whatever  elfe  is  the  caufe,  the 
cure  is  very  uncertain,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  coming  at  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  ; and, 
indeed,  often  from  the  difficulty  of  knowing 
what  part  about  the  joint  is  the  part  primarily 
and  principally  affeCted,  or  even  in  any  degree 
the  caufe. 

ANEURISM  (from  c(v‘vpvvoo,  to  dilate  much  i 
and  that  from  otva,  afunder,  and  .Tp©-’,  broad)  : 
called  alfo  by  old  medical  writers,  Hematocele 
arteriofum,  abfcejfus  fpirituofus,  emhoryfna. 

The  aneurifm  is  a tumor,  arifing  from  the 
dilatation  or  rupture  of  the  coats  of  an  artery. 
Arteries  only  are  the  feat  of  this  diforder  ; and 
any  artery,  in  any  part  of  an  animal,  m.ay  be 
thus  aff'efted,  as  any  vein  may  be  the  feat  of  a 
varix.  Whether  cattle  of  any  defeription  are 
liable  to  this  difeafe,  fo  formidable  in  the  human 
fubjeCt,  our  books  of  farriery  do  not  afeertain. 
By  the  faireft  analogy,  however,  we  may  fuppofe 
it  polfible ; or  at  lead  that  an  aneurifm  may  be 
produced,  if  not  fpontaneoufly,  at  leaft  by  acci- 
dental violence.  We  might  divide  aneurifms  into 
four  kinds  ; viz.  the  true,  the  falfe,  the  mixed, 
and  the  varicofe.  Of  the.  f rf,  or  true  Aneu- 
rism, however,  we  fhall  only  ti-eat  here. 

The  true  aneurifm  is  formed  by  a dilatation  of 
the  artery.  It  may  happen  in  any  part  of  tlie 
body,  but  moll  frequently  is  found  in  the  cur- 
vature of  the  aorta,  which  is  fubjeCl  to  this  dif- 
order from  the  extraordinary  impulfe  ©f  the 
blood  there.  From  the  curvature  it  runs  upwards 
along  the  carotids,  or  the  fubclavians,  generally 
increafing,  till  by  its.  great  dillenfion  it  is  rup- 
tured, and  the  patient  dies.. 

The  degrees  of  the  dilatation  of  the  aorta, 
in  cafes  of  this  kind,  are  various ; in  fome  the 
curvature  of  this  artery  hath  been  fo  enlarged  as 
nearly  to  fill  the  upper  part  of  the  bread:.  And 
what  is  peculiar,  and  deferving  our  attention,  is, 
that  the  part  of  the  veffel  which  is  the  weakeft, 
and  where  the  difeafe  begins,  is  apt  to  be  ftretch- 
ed  more  in  proportion  than  other  arteries,  and 
to  form  particular  cells,  where  they  meet  with 
firm  refiftance,  more  than  where  their  fupport 
is  foft  and  yielding. 

The  fac  formed  by  the  diftenfion  of  the  ar- 
tery is  not  a diftenfion  of  a particular  coat,  but 
of  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  veffel : but  the 
thicknefs  of  the  coats  of  thefe  facs  will  laft  only 
to  a certain  period  ; for  when  the  veffels  of  the 
coats  can  no  longer  conform  to  the  extenfion, 
the  circulation  grows  languid,  the  fac  become*^ 
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tkinner  at  its  apex,  and  foon  after  burfts  : far- 
ther, as  the  aueurifinal  tumor  increafes  in  fize, 
it  meets  witli  refiftance  from  the  neighbouring 
parts ; and  as  the  coats  will  be  more  or  lefs  af- 
fected, accQrding  to  the  degree  of  the  refiltance, 
in  fome  places  they  will  be  fimply  diftended,  in 
others  abfolutely  deftroyed ; e.  gr.  where  the 
aneurifm  prefl'es  againft  the  diaphragm,  it  will 
be  thinner  than  where  it  fuffers  no  preffure  -,  it 
is  ftill  thinner  where  it  prefl'es  againlt  the  tendi- 
nous part  of  the  diaphragm  ; and  where  it  prefl'- 
eth  the  fpine,  it  is  the  fooneft  eroded  through. 
A proof  that  prefl'ure  mull  be  avoided  in  all 
inftances  of  this  fort. 

The  blood  that  fills  thefe  tumors  is  always 
fluid,  by  being  conftantly  renewed  ; that  is,  as 
fall  as  one  drop  enters,  another  palTes  out,  and 
continues  its  courfe  in  the  circulation  ; but,  not- 
withllanding  this  blood  is  fluid,  its  paflTage  in  the 
tumor  is  retarded,  and  this  remifliiefs  in  its 
motion,  which  is  more  or  lefs  confiderable,  ac- 
cording to  the  fize  of  the  aneurifm,  occafions 
fome  of  the  coagulable  parts  of  the  blood  to  fepa- 
rate  from  the  red  part^  and  adhering  to  the  in- 
ternal ooat  ot  the  aneurifm,  it  there  forms  fibrous 
ftrata,  which  may  eafily  be  taken  for  real  mem- 
branes by  thofe  not  accuftomed  to  obferve  them. 
Thefe  fibrous  flrata  cannot  be  difperfed  by  any 
means,  either  external  or  internal,  and  prefl'ure 
cannot  be  ufed,  becaufe  thereby  the  coats  of  the 
artery  are  foon  deftroyed. 

Aneurifms  in  the  limbs  are  cured  by  making 
a^i  incifion,  expofing  the  artery,  and  tying  it 
above  and  below  the  tumor. 

ANGEIOTOMY,  an  opening  of  the  velTels, 
as  in  arteriotomy  and  phlebotomy.  It  alfo  figni- 
fies  a particular  dilfedlion  of  velTels  for  anato- 
mical purpofes. 

ANGELICA,  called  alfo  imperatoria  fativa, 
pecloraria  herba.  It  is  the  angelica,  archangelica 
foliorum,  impari  lobato.  Frudlu,  fubrotundo 
angulato  folido,  ftylis  reflexis  5 corollis  aequali- 
bus  ; petalis  incurvatis.  Cl.  Pentandria. 
Ord.  Digynia.  Linn.  Gen.  Plant.  138. 

Garden  Angelica.  It  has  the  odd  leaf  at  the 
end  of  each  rib,  and  generally  fome  of  the  others, 
cut  into  two  or  three  lobes.  It  is  found  by  the 
Tides  of  rivulets,  on  the  mountains  of  Lapland, 
and  is  cultivated  in  gardens  all  over  Europe  ; the 
bell  is  faid  to  be  produced  in  Bohemia  and 
Spain  : but  Linnaeus  fays,  that  the  beft  is  that 
which  grows  on  the  mountains  in  northern  coun- 
tries. It  is  a biennial  plant ; but  if  the  ftalks 
are  cut  down  before  it  flowers,  the  roots  fend 
forth  new  heads,  and  may  thus  be  continued 
for  many  years.  The  roots  are  in  the  greateft 
perfedlion  in  the  fecond  fpring ; they  fhould  be 
w;ell  dried,  and  kept  in  a dry  place,  and  fre- 


quently aired,  or  they  grow  mouldy,  and  arc 
the  prey  of  worms.  This  plant  is  among  the 
remedies  formerly  much  employed  botlr  by  phy- 
ficians  and  farriers,  under  the  title  of  alexiphar- 
mics.  The  Englillr  angelica  was  in  as  much  ef- 
teem  as  the  Spanifti.  Though  all  the  parts  of 
this  -plant  poflefs  the  fame  virtues  in  a great  de- 
gree, yet  the  root  is  the  ftrongeft.  It.refembles 
zedoary  as  a medicine,  but  us  milder.  It  was 
externally  applied,  to  difeufs  inflammatory  tu- 
mors in  cold  habits.  Its  cardiac  qualities  feem 
alone  to  have  di£lated  its  ufe  as  an  internal  re- 
medy for  horfes,  cows,  &c.  , i 

The  feeds  come  neareft  to  the  roots  In  point 
of  medical  virtue,  but  fcarcely  retain  either 
their  vegetative  or  medicinal  power  until  the 
following  fpring. 

Dale  reckons  up  four  fpecles  of  angelica ; 
they  have  all  fimilar  virtues,  chiefly  dift'ering  in 
the  degree,  but  the  above  is  the  beft.  ■ The  wild 
fort,  formerly  in  ufe,  is  the  angelica  fyhejtris, 
folds  aequalibus  ovato-lanceolatis  i'erratis. 

ANGINA,  the  Quinfy.  See  Anticor. 

ANGIOLOGY,  that  part  of  anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  glands,  ladleals,  lymphseducls,  ar-  . 
teries,  veins,  and  other  vefl'els  in  an  animal  body. 

ANGLE-BERRIES,  excrefcences  to  which 
cows,  &c.  are  fubje£l.  Mr.  Topham  fays  they 
are  moftly  dry,  cutaneous  tumors,  growing 
out  above  the  furface  of  the  Ikin ; being  either 
hard  or  foft,  greater  or  lefs,  broad  or  long, 
complicated  or  entire. 

They  are  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a rupture 
of  the  cutaneous  veflels,  which  give  vent  to  a 
matter  capable  of  forming  a farcoma,  or  flefliy 
excrefcence.  They  frequently  appear  upon  the 
abdomen,  and  adjacent  parts,  hanging  pendulous. 

Thefe  tumors  difler  greatly  in  their  difpofi- 
tion,  according  to  their  different  fituations  and  i 
magnitude,  and  the  degree  of  fenfibility  of  the 
part  on  which  they  appear. 

Thofe  that  arife  from  a fmall  bafe,  and  hang 
pendulous,  as  it  were  from  a ftalk,  are  com- 
monly removed  by  a ligature  fixed  round  their 
bafes,  and  fo  gradually  ftraightened,  as  the  fymp- 
toms  require  it,  until  the  excrefcence  begin  to 
mortify  or  die  away,  by  reafon  of  the  blood’s . 
pafTage  being  intercepted. 

"When  angle-berries  of  a large  bafe  happen  to 
be  fituated  upon  any  joint,  they  ought  to  be 
treated  with  great  caution,  and  alfo  when  fituated 
near  the  tendons,  cartilages,  &c.  for  a cauftic 
applied  in  too  great  quantity  might  do  irreparable 
mifehief. 

'When  thus  feated,  the  taking  them  ofF  fldl-  . 
fully  by  incifion  is  beft  •,  but  even  this  muft  be 
done  cautioufly,  as  inftances  have  happened, 
where  too  free  a ufe  of  the  knife  has  caufed- 
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a lofs  of  motion  in  the  joint,  or  brought  a flux  of 
humours  upon  the  part,  I'o  as  to  deltroy  the  carti- 
lage, and  even  the  bone  itfelf.  Such  an  accident 
would  render  the  remedy  worfe  than  the  difeafe. 

Mr.  Topham  gives  the  following  directions : 
“ If  the  bafe  of  a tumor  of  this  kind,”  fays 
he,  “ be  large,  fix  a ligature  round  its  bafe  and 
draw  it  tight  -,  then  witli  a fliarp  and  fuitable 
knife,  a fmall  dillance  from  the  ligature,  cut  off 
the  tumor  or  lump.  After  which  blood  will 
iflue  out  of  the  veflels  in  proportion  to  their  fize 
and  fituation  j which  may  be  fupprefled  by  an 
actual  cautery,  that  is,  a hot  iron  applied  to  the 
mouths  of  the  bleeding  veflels.  Oblerve  to  have 
tlie  part  of  the  iron  very  fmooth  which  is  applied 
to  the  wound,  and  continue  to  apply  the  iron, 
abfolutely  hot,  where  the  flux  of  blood  ifl'ues 
out,  till  an  efehar  is  formed  over  the  veflels 
thick  enough  to  refifl;  the  flux  of  blood.  The 
ligature  may  remain  on  till  the  danger  of  bleed- 
ing is  over.” 

The  part  may  be  poulticed  once  a-day,  to 
bring  the  wound  to  difeharge  good  matter,  after 
which  drefiing  it  with  common  ointment  will 
be  fufficient. 

If  the  neighbouring  parts  abound  with  fmall 
tumors  of  the  fame  kind,  rub  them  over  two  or 
three  times  with  oil  of  vitriol  and  fweet-oil,  of 
each  equal  parts,  taking  care  not  to  fpread  the 
application  to  the  found  parts. 

If  thefe  tumors  do  not  wafte,  or  feem  to 
die  after  a few  applications,  they  may  be  cut  off 
in  the  manner  above  direCted. 


The  return  of  fuch  tumors  may  be  prevented 
by  touching  the  roots  of  them  with  a little  of 
the  lapis  infernalis,  oil  of  vitriol,  aqua  fortis,  or 
butter  of  antimony ; or  it  may  be  fufficient  to 
fprinkle  a little  red  precipitate  on  the.  part. 

ANGULAR,  a term  applied  to  certain  blood- 
veflels  which,  in  their  courfe,  form  an  artgle. 
Examples  will  be  found  in  the  anatomical  plates 
of  the  horfe  in  this  work. 

ANIMAL  (from  anvna,  life).  All  bodies  en- 
dowed with  life  and  with  fpontaneous  motion 
arc  called  animals.  Hence  are  animals  diftin- 
guifhed  in  general  from  vegetables.  But  this 
gives  us  no  perfeCl  definition  ; for  there  are  en- 
tire clafles  of  animals  which  are  fixed  to  a place  ; 
as  the  lithophytes,  and  zoophytes,  which  are 
produced  and  die  upon  the  fame  fpot  -,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  certain  vegetables  have  as  much 
motion  in  their  leaves  and  flowers  as  certain 
animals  ; for  example,  ffiell-worms.  However, 
by  attending  to  the  moft  general  charadlers,  we 
may  define  animals  to  be  bodies  endued  with 
fenfation  and  motion,  neceflary  to  preferve  their 
life.  They  are  all  capable  of  reproducing  their 
like  : fame,  by  the  union  of  the  two  fexes,  pro- 
duce fmall  living  creatures  ; others  lay  eggs, 
which  require  a due  temperature  to  preduce 
young : fome  multiply  without  conjun£lion  of 
fexes  ; and  others  are  reproduced  when  cut  in 
pieces,  like  the  roots  of  plants. 

After  man,  all  other  animals  have  been  dL 
vided  into  eight  clafles,  in  the  following  manner ; 


DAUBENTER’s  Division,  and  Characters  of  the  Eight  Clajfes  of  Animals. 


Having  a head. 

The  moll  part  having 
no  head. 

With  noftrlls. 

Without  noftrils. 

With  ears. 

Without  ears. 

Two  ventricles  in  the 
heart. 

One  ventricle  in  the  heart. 

The  heart  varioufly 

formed,  or  unknown. 

Warm  blood. 

Blood  nearly  cold. 

A whitilh  fluid  inilead 

of  blood. 

Infpiring  and  expiring 
air  frequently. 

Infpiring  and  expiring  air  at  long 
intervals. 

Admitting 
the  air  by 
gills. 

. -1  entrance  or 

the  air  bvi 

1 aperture  to 
Ipiracula.  j ^ • 

^ 1 admit  air. 

Viviparous.  | Oviparous, 

With  teats.  | Without  teats. 

iff  Ord. 
Quadru- 
peds. 

2d  Ord. 
Cetaceous. 
Animals, 

3d  Ord. 
Birds. 

4th  Ord, 
Oviparous 
Quadru- 
peds. 

5th  Ord. 
Serpents. 

6th  Ord. 
Fiffies. 

7th  Ord. 
Infe£ls. 

8th  Ord. 
Worms. 

Four  feet 

and  hairy 
fkin. 

Fins  and  no 
hair. 

Feathered. 

Four  feet 
and  no 
hair. 

Scaly  with- 
out feet  or 
fins. 

Scaly  with 
fins. 

Having 

antennae. 

Flaving 
neither  feet 
nor  fcales. 
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All  animnls  are  fed  on  vegetables,  either 
directly  or  by  the  intervention  of  other  ani- 
mals. No  one  part  of  their  fub  (lance  is  de- 
rived from  any  other  fource  except  water. 
The  fmall  quantity  of  fait  ufed  by  man  and 
fome  otl>er  animals,  is  only  necelTary  as  a fea- 
foning  or  ftimulus  to  the  (lomach.  As  the 
animal  tlien  is  derived  from  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter, we  accordingly  find  that  the  former  is  ca- 
pable of  being  refolved  into  the  fame  princi- 
ples as  thofe  of  the  latter.  Thus,  by  repeat- 
ed dillillations,  we  obtain  from  animal  fub- 
llances,  water,  oil,  air,  an  eafily  de(lru£lible  fait, 
and  charcoal.  Thefe  fecondary  principles  are, 
by  farther  procefl'es,  at  length  refoluble  into  the 
fame  proximate  principles  which  we  find  in 
vegetables,  •viz,  water,  air,  earth,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  inflammability.  But  though  the  prin- 
ciples of  vegetable  and  animal  fubllances  are 
fundamentally  the  fame,  yet  thefe  principles  are 
combined  in  a very  different  manner.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare  that  animal  fubflances  are  capable 
of  the  vinous  or  acetous  fermentations  ; and  the 
putrefactive,  into  which  they  run  remarkably 
fail,  is  alfo  different  in  fome  particulars  from 
the  putrefaction  of  vegetables  •,  the  efcape  of 
the  phlogiflon  in  the  foriTi  of  light  is  more  evi- 
dent, and  the  fmell  is  much  more  offenfive  in 
the  putrefaction  of  animal,  than  of  vegetable 
fubflances.  The  putrefaCtion  of  urine  is  indeed 
accompanied  with  a peculiar  fetor,  by  no  means 
fo  intolerable  as  that , of  other  animal  matters : 
this  we  fuppofe  to  be  owing  to  the  pungency 
derived  from  the  volatile  alkali,  and  alfo  to  the 
urine  containing  lefs  inflammable  matter  than 
the  blood  and  many  other  fluids.  When  ana- 
lyfed  by  a deflruCtive  heat,  animals  afford  pro- 
ducts very  different  from  thofe  of  vegetables : 
the  empyreumatic  oil  has  a particular  and  much 
' more  fetid  odour  ; and  the  volatile  fait,  inftead 
of  being  an  acid,  as  it  is  in  mofl  vegetables,  is 
found  in  animals  to  be  a volatile  alkali.  Che- 
mids  have  fpoken  of  an  acid  procurable  from 
animal  fubflances  •,  and  indeed  certain  parts  of 
animal  bodies  are  found  to  yield  a fait  of  this 
kind ; but  it  by  no  means  holds  with  animal 
fubflances  in  general ; and  though  tire  proofs  to 
the  contrary  were  even  conclufive.  It  is  con- 
feffedly  in  fo  fmall  a quantity  as  not  to  deferve 
any  particular  regard.  In  fome  animals,  how- 
ever, an  acid  exifls,  uncombined  and  ready  form- 
ed in  their  bodies.  This  is  particularly  manifell 
In  fome  InfeCls,  efpecially  ants,  from  which  an 
acid  refembling  the  acetous  has  been  procured 
by  boiling  them  in  water.  The  folid  parts  of 
animal  bodies,  as  the  mufeles,  teguments,  ten- 
dons, cartilages,  and  even  the  bones,  when  boil- 
ed with  water,  give  a gelatinous  matter  of  glue 


refembling  the  vegetable  gums,  but  much  more 
adhefive.  We  muft,  however,  except  the  horny 
parts  and  the  hair,  which  feem  to  be  little  foluble 
either  in  water  or  In  the  liquors  of  the  ftomach. 
The  acids,  the  alkalies,  and  quick-lime,  are  alfo 
found  to  be  powerful  folvents  of  animal  matter. 
It  is  from  the  folid  parts  that  the  greatefl  quan- 
tity of  volatile  alkali  is  obtained  j it  arifes  along 
with  a very  fetid  empyreumatic  oil,  from  which 
it  is  in  fome  meafure  feparated  by  repeated  rec- 
tifications. This  fait  Is  partly  in  a fluid,  and 
partly  in  a concrete  ftate  ; and  from  Its  having 
been  formerly  prepared  in  the  greatefl  quantity 
from  the  horns  of  the  hart,  it  has  been  ealled 
fait  or  fpirit  of  hartjfvorn.  V olatile  alkali  is,  how- 
ever, procurable  from  all  animals,  and  from  al- 
mofl  every  part  of  an  animal  body  except  fat. 
Though  we  are  fometimes  able  to  procure  fixed 
alkali  from  an  animal  cinder,  yet  it  is  probable 
that  this  fait  did  not  make  any  part  of  the  living 
animal,  but  rather  proceeded  from  the  intro- 
du6lion  of  fome  faline  matter,  incapable  of  be- 
ing aflimifated  by  the  funclions  of  the  living 
creature. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  fluid  parts  of  animals,  we 
fhould  firfl  examine  the  general  fluid,  or  blood, 
from  whence  the  refl  are  fecreted.  The  blood, 
which  at  firfl  fight  appears  to  be  an  homoge- 
neous fluid,  is  compofed  of  feveral  parts,  eafily 
feparable  from  each  other,  and  which  the  mi- 
crofeope  can  even  perceive  in  its  uncoagulated 
flate.  On  allowing  it  to  ft  and  at  reft,  and  to 
be  expofed  to  the  air,  it  feparates  into  what  arc 
called  the  craffamentum  and  the  ferutn.  The 
craflamentum,  or  cruor,  chiefly  confifts  of  the 
red  globules,  joined  together  by  another  fub- 
flance,  called  die  coagulable  lymph : the  chemical 
properties  of  thefe  globules  are  no»  as  yet  un- 
derftood  ; but  they  feem  to  contain  the  greatefl 
quantity  of  the  iron  found  in  the  blood.  The 
ferum  is  a yellowifli  fubvifcid  liquor,  having 
little  fenfible  tafte  or  fmell ; at  a heat  of  i6o  of 
Fahrenheit  it  is  converted  into  a jelly.  This 
coagulation  of  the  ferum  is  alfo  owing  to  its 
containing  a matter  of  the  fame  nature  with 
that  in  tlie  craflamentum,  viz.  die  coagulable 
lymph  : whatever  then  coagulates  animal  blood, 
produces  that  effe£l  on  this  concrefcible  part. 
Several  caufes,  and  many  different  fubflances, 
are  capable  of  effe£ling  this  coagulation ; fuch 
as  conta£l  of  air,  heat,  alcohol,  mineral  acids, 
and  their  combinations  with  earths,  as  alum, 
and  fome  of  the  metallic  falts.  The  more  per- 
fe£l  neutral  falts  are  found  to  prevent  the  coa- 
gulation, filch  as  common  fait  and  nitre. 

Of  the  fluids  fecreted  from  the  blood,  there 
are  a great  variety  in  men  and  other  animals. 
The  excrementitious  and  redundant  fluids  arc 
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thofc  which  afford  In  general  the  greatefl:  quan- 
tity of  volatile  alkali  and  empyreumatic  oil  : 
there  are  alfo  fome  of  the  fecreted  fluids,  which, 
on  a chemical  analyfis,  yield  produdts  in  fome 
degree  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Of  this  kind  is 
the  urine,  which  is  found  to  contain  in  the 
greatefl  abundance  the  noted  fait  formed  from 
the  phofphoric  acid  and  volatile  alkali.  The 
fat,  too,  has  been  faid  to  differ  from  other  ani- 
mal matters,  in  yielding,  by  diftillation,  a ftrong 
acid,  but  no  volatile  alkali.  There  is  alfo  much 
variety  in  the  quantity  and  ftate  of  the  combi- 
nation of  the  faline  and  other  matters  in  different 
fecreted  fluids. 

Animal  oils  and  fatSy  like  the  grofs  oils  of 
vegetables,  are  not  of  themfelves  foluble  either 
in  water  or  vinous  fpirits : but  they  may  be 
united  with  water  by  the  intervention  of  gum  or 
mucilage.  Mod  of  them  may  be  changed'  into 
foap  by  fixed  alkaline  falts,  and  be  thus  render- 
ed mifcible  with  fpirit  as  well  as  water. 

1 he  odorous  matter  of  fome  odoriferous 
animal  fubflances,  as  mufk,  civet,  caftor,  is, 
like  effential  oil,  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
volafile  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Car- 
thufer  relates,  that  from  caftor  an  a£lual  ef- 
fential oil  has  been  obtained  in  a very  fmall 
quantity,  but  of  an  exceedingly  ftrong  diffufivc 
fmell. 

The  veficating  matter  of  cantharides,  and 
thofc  parts  of  fundry  animal  fubflances  in 
which  their  peculiar  tafte  refides,  are  diffolved 
by  rectified  fpirit,  and  feem  to  have  fome  ana- 
logy with  refills  and  gummy-refms. 

The  gelatinous  principle  of  animals,  like  the 
gum  of  vegetables,  diflblves  in  water,  but  not 
in  fpirit  or  in  oils  ; like  gums,  alfo,  it  renders 
oils  and  fats  mifcible  with  water  into  a milky 
liquor. 

Some  infe£ls,  particularly  the  ant,  arc  found 
to  contain  an  acid  juice,  which  approaches  near- 
ly to  the  nature  of  vegetable  acid. 

There  are,  however,  fundry  animal  juices, 
which  dift'er  greatly,  even  in  thefe  general  kinds 
of  properties,  from  the  correfponding  ones  of 
vegetables.  Thus,  animal  ferum,  which  ap- 
pears analogous  to  vegetable  gummy  juices,  has 
this  remarkable  difference,  that  though  it  min- 
gles uniformly  with  cold  or  warm  water,  yet, 
on  confiderably  heating  the  mixture,  the  animal 
matter  feparates  from  the  watery  fluid,  and  con- 
cretes into  a folid  mafs.  Some  have  been  ap- 
prehenfive,  that  tlie  heat  of  the  animal  body, 
iU  certain  difeafes,  might  rife  to  fuch  a degree 
as  to  produce  this  dangerous  or  mortal  concre- 
tion of  the  ferous  humours : but  the  heat  re- 
quifite  for  this  effe£l  is  greater  than  it  appears 
capable  of  fuftaining. 


The  foft  and  fluid  parts  of  animals  are  ftrong- 
ly  difpofed  to  run  into  putrefaction ; they  pu- 
trefy much  fooner  than  vegetable  matter,  and, 
when  corrupted,  prove  more  offenfive. 

This  procefs  takes  place,  in  fome  degree,  in 
the  bodies  of  living  animals,  as  often  as  the 
juices  ftagnate  long,  or  are  prevented,  by  an  ob- 
llrubtion  of  the  natural  emunblories,  from  throw- 
ing off  their  more  volatile  and  corruptible  parts. 

During  putrefaction,  a quantity  of  air  is  ge- 
nerated j all  the  humours  become  gradually 
thinner,  and  the  fibrous  parts  more  lax  and 
tender.  Hence  the  tympany,  which  fucceeds 
the  induration  of  any  of  the  vifeera,  or  the  im- 
prudent fuppreffion  of  dyfenteries  by  aftrin- 
gents  ; and  the  weaknefs  and  laxity  of  the  vef- 
fels  obfervable  in  feurvy,  &c.  , 

The  craffamentum  of  human  blood,  as  well 
as  that  of  brutes,  changes  by  putrefation  into 
a dark  livid-colourcd  liquor ; e few  drops  of 
which  tinge  the  ferum  with  a tawny  hue,  like 
the  ichor  of  fores  and  dyfenteric  fluxes,  as  alfo 
the  white  of  the  eye,  die  faliva,  die  ferum  of 
blood  drawn  from  a vein,  and  the  liquor  that 
oozes  from  a blifter  in  die  feurvy  and  the  ad- 
vanced ftate  of  malignant  fevers. 

The  putrid  craffamentum  changes  a large 
quantity  of  recent  urine  to  a flame-coloured 
water,  fo  common  in  fevers  and  in  the  feurvy. 
This  mixture,  after  ftanding  an  hour  or  two, 
gathers  a cloud  refembling  what  is  feen  in  the 
crude  water  of  acute  diftempers,  with  fome  oily 
matter  on  the  furface  like  the  feum  wdiich  floats 
on  fcorbutic  urine. 

The  ferum  of  the  blood  depofits,  in  putrefac- 
tion, a fediment  refembling  well-digelted  pus, 
and  changes  to  a faint  olive-green.  A ferum 
fo  far  putrefied  as  to  become  green,  is  perhaps 
never  to  be  feen  in  the  veffels  of  living  animals  *, 
but  in  dead  bodies  this  ferum  is  to  be  cl iftingu idl- 
ed by  the  green  colour  which  the  flefli  acquires 
in  corrupting.  In  faked  meats,  this  is  commonly 
aferibed  to  the  brine,  but  erroneoufly  ; for  that 
has  no  power  of  giving  this  colour,  but  only  of 
qualifying  the  tafte,  and  in  fome  degree  the  ill 
effetls,  of  corrupted  aliments.  In  foul  ulcers 
and  other  fores,  where  the  ferum  is  left  to  ftag- 
nate long,  the  matter  is  likewife  found  of  this 
colour,  and  is  then  always  acrimonious. 

The  putrefaeflion  of  animal  fubftances  is  pre- 
vented or  retarded  by  moft  faline  matters,  even 
by  the  fixed  and  volatile  alkaline  lalts,  which  have 
generally  been  fuppofed  to  produce  a contrary 
effecfl.  Of  all  the  falts  that  have  been  made 
trial  of,  fea-falt  feems  to  refill  putrefacllon  the 
leaft  ; in  fmall  quantities  it  even  accelerates  the 
procefs.  The  vegetable  bitters,  as  chamomile 
flowers,  are  much  llronger  antifeptics,  not  only 
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prefcrvlng  flefh  long  uncorriipted,  but  likewlfe 
fomewhat  correiSling  it  when  putrid  ; the  mi- 
jieral  acids  have  this  laft  efFecl  in  a more  re- 
markable degree.  Vinous  fpirits^  aromatic  and 
warm  fubllances,  and  the  acrid  plants,  falfely 
, called  alkakfcent,  as  fcurvy-grafs  and  horfe-rad- 
ilh,  are  found  alfo  to  refill  putrefadllon.  Sugar 
and  camphor  are  found  to  be  powerfully  antifep- 
tlc.  Fixed  air,  or  the  carbonic  acid,  is  likewife 
known  to  refill  putrefaclion ; but  above  all  the 
vapour  of  nitrous  acid,  in  the  form  of  air  (the 
nitrous’  air  of  Dr.  Prieltley),  is  found  to  be  the 
moll  effedlual  in  preferving  animal  bodies  from 
corruption.  The  lift  of  the  fceptics,  or  of  thofe 
fubllances  that  promote  putrcfadlion,  is  very 
Jhort  j and  fuch  a property  has  only  been  difco- 
Vered  in  calcareous  earths  and  magnefia,  and  a 
very  few  • falts  whofe  bafes  are  of  thele  earths. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  notwithllanding  the 
flrong  tendency  of  animal  matter  to  putrefac- 
tion, yet  broths  made  from  them,  with  the  ad- 
mixture of  vegetables,  inftead  of  putrefying  turn 
four.  Sir  John  Pringle  has  found,  that  when 
animal  llefli  in  fubftance  is  beaten  up  with  bread 
or  other  farinaceous  vegetables,  and  a proper 
quantity  of  water,  into  the  confiftence  of  a pap, 
this  ■ mixture  likewife,  kept  in  a heat  equal  to 
that  of  the  human  body,  grows  in  a little  time 
four  ; while  the  vegetable  matters,  without  the 
flefh,  fuffer  no  fuch  change. 

Some  few  vegetables,  in  the  refolution  of 
them  by  ftre,  difcover  fome  agreement  in  their 
matter  with  bodies  of  the  animal  kingdom ; 
yielding  a volatile  alkaline  fait  in  confiderable 
quantity,  with  little  or  nothing  of  the  acid  or 
fixed  alkali,  which  the  generality  of  vegetables 
afford.  In  animal  fubllances,  alfo,  there  are 
fome  exceptions  to  the  general  analyfis  : from 
animal  fats,  as  we  before  obferved,  inftead  of  a 
volatile  alkali,  an  acid  liquor  is  obtained  j and 
their  empyreumatic  oil  wants  the  peculiar  of- 
fenfivenefs  of  the  other  animal  oils. 

ANIMALCULoE,  a diminutive  of  the  word 
animul ; that  is,  they  are  fuch  little  creatures  as 
require  to  be  viewed  through  glafl'es  to  difeern 
diem  diftindlly.  Rain,  as  foon  as  it  falls,  con- 
tains many  animalctila:,  but  fnow  ftill  more  ; the 
dew  on  glafs  windows  is  full  of  them.  In  boil- 
ed water  they  retain  their  fhape,  and  fometimes 
revive. 

Animalcule  appear  in  fhoals  in  the  fluid  they 
fwim  in  •,  and  if  difturbed,  they  feparate,  as  fifti 
in  a pond,  and  will  be  many  hours  before  they 
are  colledled  together.  They  follow  their  li- 
quor, in  which  they  fwim,  to  the  laft  drop,  and 
then  for  want  of  it  they  feem  to  ftruggle  and 
die  ; after  their  apparent  death,  put  water  to 
them,  and  they  revive.  When  feemingly  dead, 


they  are  very  flat ; but  if  not  deftroyed,  they 
foon  recover  their  plumpnefs. 

Animalcule  chooi'e  the  furface  of  liquors,  pro- 
bably for  the  fake  of  air. 

Dip  a needle  poinrinto  the  oil  of  vitriol,  then 
into  a drop  of  liquor  in  which  thefe  animalcule 
are,  and  they  inftantly  fpread  about  to  evade 
the  acid,  and  foon  drop  down  dead.  If  the 
needle  is  dipped  in  a folution  of  common  fait, 
or  in  the  tinclure  of  fait  of  tartar,  the  fame  is 
obferved  to  follow.  Sugar,  urine,  and  blood, 
fpeedily  dellroy  tliem. 

Vinegar  contains  animalcule  in  great  number. 

Default,  and  fome  others,  endeavour  to  prove  • 
that  all  dilcafes  are  owing  to  animalcule ; but 
it  docs  not  appear  that  any  animal  fubftance  con- 
tains animalcule  until  it  becomes  putrid,  and 
then  thefe  are  the  effedl  rather  than  the  caule 
of  difeafes. 

ANISEED  ; anifum  (from  oc  neg.  and  vicrocy 
equal) ; fo  called  from  the  inequality  of  its  leaves. 
Anesum,  Anicetum,  Anise.  It  is  the  pim- 
PINELLA  ANISUM,  fruclus  ovato-ohlongus-,  petala 
injlexay  Jligmata  fubglobofa.  CL.  Pentandria. 
Ord-.  Digynia.  Linn.  Gen.  Plant.  366.  Ani- 
fum Herbariis.  Common  anise. 

Hoffman  calls  the  feeds  folamen  intejlinorum, 
by  way  of  eminence,  for  their  fervice  In  com- 
plaints of  the  bowels  in  the  human  fubjedl. 

The  common  anife  is  a fmall,  annual,  umbel- 
liferous herb  •,  its  feeds  arc  roundifh,  ftriated, 
flatted  on  one  fide,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  of 
a pale  colour  inclined  to  green  •,  the  upper  leaves 
are  divided  into  fine  fegments,  the  lower  are 
entire  and  roundifh,  and  ferrated  about  the  edges. 
It  Is  a native  of  Egypt,  Crete,  and  Syria ; is 
cultivated  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
grows  in  our  gardens  in  England  j but  it  does 
not  arrive  at  any  great  degree  of  perfe£lidn  with 
us.  The  feeds  only  are  ufed  in  medicine  ; and 
thofe  which  are  produced  in  Spain  are  fmaller 
than  thofe  obtained  In  other  countries,  and  are 
generally  the  moft  efteemed. 

Anifeeds  have  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour, 
and  to  the  tafte  they  are  gratefully  warm,  with 
a degree  of  fweetnefs.  They  are  carmir^ative  j 
much  ufed  in  the  gripes  and  flatulent  com- 
plaints of  horned  cattle  ; in  which  cafe,  the 
powder  is  given  in  a ball  with  ginger,  &c.  (See 
Ball.)  They  are  fuppofed  to  increafe  the  milk 
in  cows  after  calving,  and  are  therefore  given, 
with  other  cordial  materials,  on  fuch  occafions. 
In  the  form  of  a Drink.  Some  fay  the  odour 
is  perceptible  in  the  milk. 

Water  and  fpirit  of  wine  both  completely  ex- 
tract the  virtues  of  anifeeds  ; but  in  diftillation 
very  little  is  obtained  or  carried  over  with  the 
fpirit  i however,  after  its  evaporation,  a power- 
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ful  and  agreeable  extract  remains.  The  oil  of 
anifeed  is  fometimes  given,  inftead  of  the  feeds 
in  powder. 

ANNULAR,  in  anatomy,  a term  given  to 
certain  ligaments,  cartilages,  &c.  in  an  animal 
body,  from  their  refemblance  to  a ring  [an- 
nulus). 

ANODYNES  (from  a neg.  and  pain), 
medicines  which  eafe  pain,  and  procure  deep. 
They  are  divided  into  three  forts,  viz. 

1.  Paregirica.  niitigo,  called  alfo 

antenica.  Paregorics,  or  fuch  as  alTuage  pain. 

2.  Hypnolica,  Hypnopaos.  Hypnotics,  or  fuch 
as  relieve  by  procuring  deep,  nVro?,  fo?nnus. 

3.  Narcbtica.  Narcotic,  or  fuch  as  eafe  the 

patient  by  ftupifying  him  ; Jiupefacio. 

Opiates  and  narcotics  deflroy  fenfation  in  an 
animal.  Some  hypnotics  and  paregorics  procure 
eafe  and  deep  by  removing  the  od'ending  caufe. 
But  the  term  anodyne  is  now  generally  employ- 
ed for  thole  means  only  which  relieve  pain  by 
diminilhing  or  deitroying  fenfibility. 

The  doles  of  thefe  medicines  ai‘e  generally 
regulated  by  the  pulfe  ; yet  this  rule  is  not  with- 
out exceptions.  If  the  pulfe  is  llrong,  a larger 
dofe  i.s  fafe  *,  if  weak,  a lefs  dofe  mult  be  given. 

ANOREXY,  want  of  appetite,  in  brutes,  is 
feldpm  an  original  difeafe,  but  a confequence  of 
fome  other.  See  Appetite. 

ANTAGONIST,  a term  applied  by  anato- 
mllls  to  a mufcle  whofe  office  is  to  counteradb 
another  mufcle  a£Iing  in  a diametrically  oppodte 
direction.  There  are  many  examples  of  tlus  in 
every  animal  body. 

ANTERIOR,  a term  ufed  in  anatomy  in 
oppodtibn  to  pi^evior.  Both  thefe  are  necelfary 
to  afford  a clear  idea  of  the  dtuation  of  parts 
when  deferibed  verbally  by  an  anatomill.  Thus, 
in  the  hovfe,  we  have  a mufcle  called  the  an- 
terior dilator  of  the  noftril,  the  anterior  cartilage 
of  the  outer  ear,  &c. 

ANTHELMINTICS,  medicines  calculated 
to  deflroy  and  carry  off  worms  which  lodge 
in  the  inteflines  of  an  animal.  See  Botts, 
Worms,  &c.  ■* 

ANEICOR,  a difeafe  in  horfes,  called  in 
Trench  anticaeur,  on  account  of  its  being  near  or 
oyer  againft  the  heart,  hlofl  authors  have  been 
mlflaken  as  to  the  nature  of  this  difeafe.  The 
grcatcll  number  attribute  it  to  the  heart ; and 
iSollyfcll  calls  it  a fwelling  of  the  pericardium. 
But  they  are  all  plainly  in  an  error  •,  for  an  anticor 
is  an  inflammation  in  the  gullet  and  tliroat,  and 
is  the  very  fame  which  in  man  is  called  angina, 
or  quinfy. 

T.he  dgns  of  an  anticor,  according  to  writers 
on  the  fubje£l,  are  a fwelling  in  the  brcall  of  a 
horle,  which  loraetinies  rifes  upwards  along  the 


gullet,  and  threatens  "fuffocatlon.  The  animal 
will  hang  down  his  head,  and  groan  much  when 
he  is  laid  down,  forfaking  his  food ; neither 
can  he  floop  to  grafs  or  hay  upon  the  ground. 
He  has  a faultering  in  his  fore  legs,  and  trem- 
bling of  the  whole  body ; and  if  you  tie  up  his 
head,  to  give  him  a drench,  he  is  like  to  tumble . 
oyer.  It  is  faid  that  the  Engliffi  horfes  are  not 
fo  fubjedl  to  this  diforder  as  the  French,  Spa- 
nifn,  and  other  foreign  horfes  are,  though  there 
can  be  no  reafon  for  this,  unlefs  it  be  that  the 
climate  is  naturally  more  ,temperate. 

This  diforder  proceeds  from  hard  riding,  ex- 
pofing  a horfe  to  the  cold,  and  giving  him  cold 
water  to  drink  when  he  is  hot,  full  feeding, 
and  whatever  elfe  may  caufe  a fudden  inflam- 
mation. Some  fuppofe  it  to  proceed  from  fat- 
nefs  and  rank  feeding. 

The  cure  fnould  be  attempted  by  early,  large, 
and  repeated  bleedings,  to  abate  the  inflamma- 
tion j and  if  the  horfe  be  coflivc,  purging  clyf- 
ters  are  to  be  ufed.  See  Clyster. 

Thefe  ffiould  be  injedled  through  a very  long 
pipe  for  the  purpofe,  and  as  warm  as  a man  can 
bear  his  cheek  to  the  fide  of  the  bladder  it  is 
tied  up  in,  and  it  fhould  be  repeated  as  occafion 
Oilers. 

If  the  horfe  takes  to  food,  nothing  ffiould  be 
given  him  but  moiftened  hay,  and  fcalded  bran  ; 
and  fuch  things  as  are  proper  to  keep  down  heat 
and  inflammation,  and  abate  the  feveriffi  fymp- 
toms.  See  Inflammation. 

If  he  can  fwallow  it,  you  may  venture  to 
give  the  horfe  a gentle  purge  j for  which  pur- 
pofe, ‘ Take  fuccotrine  aloes  half  an  ounce ; 

‘ fait  of  tartar,  two  drams  *,  beat  thefe  well  to- 
‘ gether  with  honey,  fufficient  to  make  a ball, 
‘ which  may  be  given  with  the  ufual  precau- 
‘ tions.’  After  the  operation  of  purging  has 
been  fufficiently  performed,  antimonials,  join- 
ed with  nitre,  will  be  of  fervice.  See  Anti- 
monials. 

If  the  fwelling  appears  outwardly,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  other  fymptoms  abate,,  apply  ri- 
pening cataplafms  and  poultices,  made  of  the 
following  Ingredients.  “ Take  linfeed,  four 
ounces  ; camomile  flowers,  four  handfuls  ; boil 
them  over  the  fire  till  moll  of  the  moillure  be 
evaporated  •,  then  add  a quantity  of  cow’s  dung 
equal  to  the  other  ingredients,  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  lard  to  keep  it  moill.”  Let  this  be 
applied  pretty  warm ; or,  inllead  of  it,  cow’s 
dung  alone,  applied  warm  to  the  part,  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  lard,  may  be  as  well. 

When  the  tumor  grows  foft,  and  the  matter 
feems  ready  for  a difeharge,  it  may  be  opened 
in  the  lowermoll  part,  by  the  application  of  a 
cauflic  or  hot  iron,  keeping  2 dreffing  on  the 
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mouth  of  the  wound  till  the  running  abates ; 
and  likewife  applyiilg  comprefles,  and  a conve- 
nient bandage,  to  keep  the  elevated  Ikin  clofe 
to  the  fubjacent  flefh,  that  it  may  be  fooner 
united  : but  if  the  cavity  of  the  abfcefs  be  large, 
it  will  not  be  amifs  to  lay  it  open  witlr  a knife 
an  inch  or  more. 

The  cure  may  be  finifhed  with  applying  only 
bafilicon,  or  a digeftive  made  with  turpentine, 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  honey  ; and  if  any  foulnefs 
appears,  or  if  it  heal  too  fall,  or  fpongy  foft 
fleih  arife,  pledgets  dipt  in  alum-water,  or  a 
folution  of  blue  vitriol,  may  be  applied,  which 
will  keep  it  fmooth  and  even. 

But  if  the  fwelling  inereafe  very  faft,  wTich 
oftentimes  happens,  and  there  is  no  tendency  to 
digeftion,  but  that  it  rifes  towards  the  neck,  af- 
fefting  all  the  mufcles  in  thofe  parts,  the  horfe 
will  then  be  in  danger  of  fufFocation,  and  un- 
lefs  fpeedy  relief  be  given  he  muft  foon  be 
ftrangled.  Therefore,  befides  repeated  bleed- 
ing, if  he  is  not  much  exhaufted,  authors  ad- 
vife  to  take  a hpt  fearing  iron,  and  to  apply  it 
to  five  or  fix  places  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
fwelling,  cauterizing  thofe  parts,  that  they  may 
be  fpeedily  brought  to  matter,  and  the  inflam- 
mation be  drawn  to  the  furface.  By  making 
vents  that  are  fufficient  to  difcharge  the  matter, 
we  anticipate  the  pain,  and  take  off  from  its 
violence,  which  is  alfo  an  extreme  to  be  avoid- 
ed ; neither  need  we  be  afraid  of  the  fwellings 
that  may  cafually  happen  in  the  fore  legs,  and 
perhaps  even  the  limbs,  by  cauterizing  *,  for  that 
cannot  be  of  fuch  ill  confequence  as  when  it  is 
upon  the  neck  and  throat  j neither  will  it  be  of 
any  continuance  if  due  care  be  taken  in  the  ap- 
plication of  thefe  remedies. 

ANTIDOTE,  a medicine  calculated  to  pre- 
vent or  remedy  the  effe£l:s  of  poifon.  In  cafes 
where  horfes,  or  cattle,  &c.  have  been  mali- 
cioufly  poifoned,  it  is  of  fame  confequence  to 
know  what  methods  can  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
intended  mifchief.  Poifons  are  of  various  kinds ; 
and  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  relieve  an 
animal  in  fuch  a predicament,  it  is  firft  ne- 
ceffary  to  afcertain  (if  that  be  poflible)  what 
poifonous  fubftance  has  been  adminiftered  ; as, 
without  this,  little  is  to  be  expedted  from  any 
thing  we  can  give. 

Arfenic,  corrofive  fublimate,  and  opium,  are 
the  only  poifons  likely  to  be  given  in  fuch  cafes. 
The  firft  and  laft  of  thefe  are  the  moft  difficult 
to  counteradf,  fince  we  know  of  no  means  of 
rendering  them  inaddive  in  the  ftomach,  and  na- 
ture has  denied  to  thefe  animals  the  power  of 
difgorging  what  is  noxious  by  the  falutary  pro- 
cefs  of  vomiting.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
•afe  with  fublimaie  (now  known  in  the  fliops  by 


the  name  of  murlated  quickfilver^  which  may  be 
rendered  harmlefs  by  drenching  the  animal  with 
water  in  which  a quantity  of  alkali  (pot-alh, 
foda,  or  fait  of  tartar)  has  been  diffolved.  (See- 
Alkali.)  A ley  made  by  fteeping  wood-afhes 
in  water  for  a few  minutes,  will  do  equally 
well ; but,  in  eitlier  cafe,  the  water  muft  not 
be  made  lharper'than  a man  could  bear  in  his 
mouth  witliout  inconvenience.  The  quantity  of 
this  to  be  given  muft  be  regulated  by  the  effedls 
which  we  fuppofe  to  be  produced  by  the  fubli- 
mate. From  a pint  to  a quart  may  be  given, 
repeatedly,  till  all  feeming  danger  is  at  an  end. 

When  arfenic  has  been  given,  the  fame  courfe 
may  be  taken,  though  the  profpedF  of  good  from 
it  is  lefs  flattering.  It  has  been  ufual  t.T  give  oil 
in  fuch  cafes,  but  the  effedl  of  it  is  doubtful. 
If  adminiftered,  it  fhould  be  in  large  quantity, 
as  a pint  or  a quart  at  a time. 

Opium  kills  by  its  efledb  on  the  nerves  of  the 
ftomach  ; and  in  the  fame  way  hemlock,  night- 
fhade,  or  aconite,  adb  as  poifons.  We  know 
of  no  certain  antidote  againft  poifons  of  this 
clafs.  In  fome  animals,  as  the  cow,  &c.  it 
might  be  advifable,  ’ivhere  the  nature  of  the  faSl 
is  ftdly  known^  to  make  a wound  in  the  ftomach 
with  a knife,  and  empty  it  of  its  contents  (fee 
Hoven)  j after  which,  it  is  poflible,  the  animal 
may  recover. 

ANTIMONIALS,  the  general  name  for  the 
chemical  preparations  of  antimony  (fee  Anti- 
mony), or  for  fuch  pharmaceutical  remedies  as 
are  in  part  compofed  of  them.  Thefe  are  of 
fuch  efl'ential  confequence,  that  no  veterinary 
pradfitioner  fhould  be  ignorant  of-  them  in  any 
refpedf.  For  that  reafon  we  Ihall  here  fully 
detail  the  different  preparations  of  antimony  to 
be  found  in  the  chemifts’  ftiops ; marking  even 
the  diftindb  modes  of  preparing  the  feveral  me- 
dicines of  this  clafs  by  the  colleges  of  phyficians 
of  London  and  Edinburgh. 

If  powdered  antimony  be  expofed  to  a gently 
fire,  the  fulphur  exhales  : the  metallic  part  re- 
maining in  form  of  a white  calx,  reducible,  by 
proper  fluxes,  into  a whitifh  brittle  metal,  called 
regulus.  This  is  readily  diftinguifhed  from  th« 
other  bodies  of  that  clafs,  by  its  not  being  fo- 
luble  in  aqua  fortis  -,  its  proper  menftruum  is 
aqua  regia. 

If  aqua  regia  be  poured  on  crude  antimony, 
the  metallic  part  will  be  diffolved ; and  the  ful- 
phur thrown  out,  partly  to  tlie  fides  of  the  vef- 
fel,  and  partly  to  the  furface  of  the  liquor,  in 
the  form  of  a greyifh-yellow  fubftance.  This, 
feparated  and  purified  by  fublimation,  appears 
on  all  trials  the  fame  with  pure  common  brim- 
ftone.  < 

The  metal  freed  from  the  fulphur  naturally 
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blended  with  it,  and  afterwards  fufed  with  com- 
mon brimftone,  refumes  the  appearance  and 
qualities  of  crude  antimony. 

There  is  a ftriking  difference  between  the 
effedfs  of  the  preparations  of  antimony  on  the 
human  and  brute  llomach.  T o tlie  former,  the 
•antimonial  metal  is  a medicine  of  the  greateft 
power  of  any  known  fubftance.  A quantity 
too  minute  to  be  fenfible  in  the  tendereft  balance 
is  capable  of  producing  violent  effedfs,  if  taken 
diffolved,  or  in  a folublc  ftate.  If  given  in 
fuch  a form  as  to  be  immediately  mifcible  with 
the  animal  fluids,  it  proves  violently  emetic  •, 
if  fo  managed  as  to  be  more  llowly  a£l;ed  on, 
cathartic  ; and  in  either  cafe,  if  the  dofe  be  ex- 
tremely fmall,  diaphoretic.  Thus,  though  ve- 
getable acids  extradb  fo  little  from  this  metal, 
that  the  remainder  feems  to  have  loft  nothing  of 
its  weight,  the  tiiuftures  prove  in  large  dofes 
ftrongly  emetic,  and  in  fmaller  ones  powerfully 
diaphoretic.  The  regulus  has  been  caft  into  the 
form  of  pills,  which  adted  as  violent  cathartics, 
though  without  fuffering  any  fenfible  diminution 
of  weight  in  their  paffage  through  the  body ; 
and  this  repeatedly  for  a great  number  of  times. 
Thefe  preparations,  however,  exhibited  to  the 
horfe,  have  a lefs  fenfible  effedl:  than  antimony 
ill  its  crude  ftate.  Notwithftanding  this,  they 
are  of  confiderable  importance,  as  will  be  occa- 
fionally  ftiewn  in  the  treatment  of  his  difeafes. 

This  metal,  divefted  of  the  inflammable  prin- 
ciple which  it  has  in  common  with  other  me- 
tallic bodies  that  are  reducible  to  a calx,  be- 
comes indiffoluble  and  inaSive.  The  calx, 
neverthelefs,  urged  with  a ftrong  fire,  melts 
into  a glafs,  which  is  as  eafy  of  folution,  and 
as  violent  in  operation  in  the  human  fubjeft,  as 
the  regulus  ilfclf ; the  glafs,  thoroughly  mixed 
with  fuch  fubftances  as  prevent  its  folubility,  as 
w.ax,  refill,  and  the  like,  is  again  rendered 
mild. 

Vegetable  acids,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  diftblve  but  an  extremely  minute  por- 
tion of  this  metal : the  folution  neverthelefs 
is  powerful.  The  nitrous  and  vitriolic  acids 
only  corrode  it  into  a powder,  to  wdiich  they 
adhere  fo  flightly  as  to  be  feparable  in  a con- 
fiderable degree  by  water,  and  totally  by  fire, 
leaving  the  regulus  in  form  of  a calx  fimilar  to 
that  prepared  by  fire  alone.  The  marine  acid 
has  a very  different  effebl;  : this  reduces  the 
regulus  into  a violent  corrofive  ; and  though  it 
difficultly  unites,  yet  it  adheres  fo  very  clofely 
as  not  to  be  feparable  by  any  ablution,  nor  by 
iti*'.,  the  regulus  arifing  along  with  it.  The  ni- 


trous or  vitriolic  acids  expel  the  marine,  and 
thus  reduce  the  corrofive  into  a calx  fimilar  to 
the  foregoing. 

Sulphur  remarkably  abates  the  power  of  this 
metal : and  hence  crude  antimony,  in  which 
the  regulus  appears  to  be  combined  with  ful- 
phur,  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  its  weight, 
proves  altogether  mild.  If  a part  of  the  fulphur 
be  taken  away  by  fuch  operations  as  do  not  de- 
ftroy  or  calcine  the  metal,  the  remaining  mafs 
becomes  proportionally  more  adlive. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  may  be  expelled  by 
deflagration  w'ith  nitre  : the  larger  the  quantity 
of  nitre,  to  a certain  point,  the  more  of  the 
fulphur  will  be  dlffipated,  and  the  preparation 
will  be  the  more  active.  If  tlie  quantity  of 
nitre  be  more  than  fufficient  to  confume  the  ful- 
phur, the  reft  of  it,  deflagrating  with  the  in- 
flammable principle  of  the  regulus  itfelf,  ren- 
ders it  again  mild. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  is  likewlfe  abforbed 
in  fufion  by  certain  metals  and  by  alkaline  falts. 
Thefe  laft,  when  united  with  fulphur,  prove 
a menftruum  for  all  the  metals  (zinc  excepted) ; 
and  hence,  if  the  fufion  be  long  continued, 
the  regulus  Is  taken  up,  and  rendered  foluble  in 
water. 

From  thefe  particulars  with  refpedl  to  anti- 
mony, it  may  naturally  be  concluded,  that  it 
not  only  furnifhes  us  with  an  ufeful  and  adlive 
medicine,  but  that  it  may  alfo  be  exhibited  for 
veterinary  purpofes  under  a great  variety  of 
different  forms,  and  that  the  effedls  of  thefe 
will  be  confiderably  diverfified.  And  this  has 
in  reality  been  the  cafe.  For  further  informa- 
tion refpedling  antimony,  and  its  ufes  in  prac- 
tice, we  refer  our  readers  to  the  different 
heads  of  difeafe  under  which  amimonials  are 
faid  to  be  needful.  But  aldiough  there  is  per- 
haps no  preparation  there  mentioned,  which  is 
not  fitted  to  ferve  fome  ufeful  purpofe  ; yet  the 
colleges  of  phyficians  both  of  Loiidon  and 
Edinburgh,  have  now  reftridled  the  number  of 
preparations  in  their  pharmacopoeias  to  a few 
only.  And  it  is  highly  probable,  that  from 
the  proper  employment  of  them,  every  ufeful 
purpofe  to  be  anfwered  by  antimony,  as  a 
remedy  In  the  difeafes  of  cattle,  may  be  ac- 
compliftied. 

Calcined  Antimony.  (L.) 

Take  of  antimony,  powdered,  eight  ounces  ; 
nitre,  powdered,  two  pounds.  Mix  them,  and 
caft  the  mixture  by  degrees  into  a red-hot  cru- 
cible. Burn  the  white  matter  about  half  an 
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hour  •,  and,  when  cold,  powder  it  •,  after  which 
wanr  it  with  diftillcd  water. 

In  the  laft  edition  of  the  London  pharmaco- 
poeia 'his  preparation  had  the  name  of  ca/x  ef 
antimony,  and  it  maybe  confideredas  at  leaft  very 
nearly  approaching  to  fome  other  antimonials  of 
the  old  pharmacopoeias,  particularly  to  the  ni- 
trated diaphoretic  antimony,  wafhed  ditto,  and 
flibiated  nitre  ; none  of  which  are  now  re- 
ceived as  feparate  formuh-e  of  our  pharmaco- 
poeia ; and  indeed  even  the  calx  of  antimony 
itfelf,  at  leaft  as  thus  prepared,  has  now  noplace 
in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

The  calx  of  antimony,  when  freed  by  wafh- 
ing  frftm  the  faline  matter,  is  extremely  mild, 
if  not  altogether  inaiftive  in  the  human  fubjeft, 
but  whether  in  the  horfe  and  other  domeftic 
animals,  has  not  yet  been  determined  by  experi- 
ment. For  a man,  the  common  dole  is  from 
five  grains  to  a fcruplc,  or  half  a dram  ; though 
Wilfon  relates,  that  he  has  known  it  given  by 
half  ounces,  and  repeated  two  or  three  times  a- 
day,  for  feveral  days  together. 

Some  report  that  this  calx,  by  keeping  for  a 
length  of  time,  contradfs  an  a£five  quality  : from 
whence  it  has  been  concluded,  that  the  powers 
of  the  regulme  part  are  not.  entirely  deftroyed ; 
that  the  preparation  has  the  virtues  of  other  an- 
timonials which  are  given  as  alteratives ; that  is, 
in  fuch  fmall  dofes  as  not  to  ftlmulate  the  pi'imae 
viae.  The  uncalcined  part  being  grofler  than 
the  true  calx,  the  reparation  is  eftetfed  by  often 
walhlng  with  water,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
is  diredfed  by  feparating  earthy  powders  from 
their  grofler  parts. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  when  diaphoretic 
antimony  is  prepared  with  nitre  abounding  with 
fea-falt,  of  which  all  the  common  nitre  contains 
fome  portion,  the  medicine  has  proved  violent. 
This  efiedl:  is  not  owing  to  any  particular  qua- 
lity of  the  fea-falt,  but  to  its  quantity,  by  which 
the  proportion  of  the  nitre  to  the  antimony  is 
rendered  lefs. 

The  nitrum Jllhiatum,  as  it  was  called,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  deflagration  of  the  fulphur  of  the 
antimony  with  the  nitre,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  fill  polychrejl,  from  which  it  differs  no  other- 
wife  than  in  retaining  fome  portion  of  the  an- 
timonial  calx. 

Notwithftanding  the  doubts  entertained  by 
fome  refpedting  the  activity  of  the  antimonium 
calcinatum,  yet  the  London  college  have  in  our 
opinion  done  right  in  retaining  it.  For,  while 
it  is  on  all  hands  allowed  that  it  is  the  mildeft  of 
our  ajrtimonials,  there  are  fome  accurate  obfervers 
who  confider  it  as  by  no  means^  inefficacious. 


Crocus  of  Antimsny. 

Take  of  antimony  powdered,  nitre  pow- 
dered, of  each  one  pound  j fea-falt,  one  ounce. 
Mix,  and  put  them  by  degrees  into  a red-hot 
crucible,  and  melt  them  witli  an  augmented 
heat.  Pour  out  tire  melted  matter  •,  and,  when 
cold,  feparate  it  from  the  fcori^T 

Equal  parts  of  antimony  and  nitre  are  to  be 
injedted  by  degrees  into  a red-hot  qrucible  j 
when  the  detonation  is  o\'er,  feparate  the  reddifh 
metallic  matter  from  the  whitifli  cruft  ; beat  it 
into  a powder,  and  edulcorate  it  by  repeated 
wafliings  with  hot  water,  till  the  water  comes 
off  inflpid.  (-E.) 

Here  the  antimonial  fulphur  is  almoft  totally 
confumed,  and  the  metallic  part  left  divefted  of 
its  corretftor.  Thefe  preparations,  given  from 
two  to  fix  grains,  generally  act  as  violent  eme- 
tics, greatly  difordering  the  conftitution.  But 
the  operation,  like  that  of  every  preparation  of 
antimony  whofe  reguline  part  is  not  joined  with 
an  acid,  muft  be  liable  to  variations,  according 
to  the  quantity  and  condition  of  the  acid,  in  the, 
ftbmach.  Farriers  frequently  give  to  horfes 
an  ounce  or  two  in  a day,  divided  into  different 
dofes,  as  an  alterative.  In  th^fe,  and  other  quad- 
rupeds, this  medicine  adds  chiefly  as  a diaphoretic. 

The  chemifts  have  been  accuftomed  to  make 
the  crocus  with  a lefs  proportion  of  nitre  than 
what  is  diredled  above  ; and  without  any  far- 
ther melting  than  what  enfues  from  the  heat 
which  the  matter  acquires  by  deflagration, 
which,  when  the  quantity  is  large,  is  very  con- 
fiderable  : a little  common  fait  is  added  to  pro- 
mote the  fufion.  The  mixture  is  put  bv  de- 
grees into  an  iron  pot  or  mortar,  fomewhat 
heated,  and  placed  under  a chimney  : when  the 
firft  ladleful  is  in,  a piece  of  lighted  charcoal  is 
thrown  to  it,  which  fets  the  matter  on  fire ; the 
reft  of  the  mixture  is  then  added  by  little  and 
little ; the  deflagration  is  foon  over,  and  the 
whole  appears  in  perfedf  fufion  ; when  cold,  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  fcoriae  is  found  on  the 
furfacej  which  fcoriae  are  eafily  knocked  off 
with  a hammer.  The  crocus  prepared  after 
this  manner  is  of  p redder  colour  than  that  of 
the  former  editions  of  tlie  London  pharmaco- 
poeia. And  indeed,  the  method  now  diredled 
by  the  London  college,  may  be  confidered  as 
founded  on  this  ; it  difl'ers  principally  from  that 
of  the  Edinburgh  college  in  the  employment 
of  the  fea-falt,  by  which  the  procefs  is  much 
facilitated. 

Muriated  Antimony.  (L.) 

Take  of  the  crocus  of  antimony  powdered. 
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vitriolic  acid,  each  one  pound  ; dry  fea-falt,  two 
pounds.  Pour  the  vitriolic  acid  into  a retort, 
adding  by  degrees  the  I'ca-lalt  and  crocus  of  an- 
timony, previoufly  mixed  5 dien  diftiiin  a fand- 
bath.  Let  tire  dlitilled  matter  be  expofed  to 
the  air  fever.1l  days,  and  then  let  the  fluid  part 
be  poured  olF  from  the  dregs. 

Butter  of  Antimony^  (E.) 

Take  of  crude  antimony,  one  part ; corro- 
five  lubllinate  of  mercury,  two  parts.  Grind 
them  firll  feparately  •,  tlien  thoroughly  mix  them 
together,  taking  the  utmoft  care  to  avoid  the 
vapours.  Put  the  mixture  into  a coated  glafs 
retort  (having  a fhort  rvlde  neck),  fo  as  to  fill 
one  half  of  it:  the  retort  being  placed  in  a 
fimd-furnace,  and  a receiver  adapted  to  it,  give 
firft  a gentle  heat,  that  only  a dewy  vapour  may 
arife : the  fire  being  then  increafed,  an  oily 
liquor  will  afeend  and  congeal  in  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  appearing  like  ice,  which  is  to  be  melted 
down  by  a live  coal  cautioufly  applied.  This 
oily  matter  is  to  be  redfified  in  a glafs  retort  in- 
to a pellucid  liquor. 

The  procefs  here  directed  by  the  Edinburgh 
college,  and  which  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
•what  Hood  in  the  former  edition  of  the  London 
pharmacopoeia,  is  extremely  dangerous,  info- 
much  that  even  the  life  of  the  operator,  though 
tolerably  verfed  in  common  pharmacy,  may  be 
much  cndaniiered  for  want  of  due  care.  Boer- 
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haave  relates,  that  one,  who  from  the  title  he 
gives  hitn  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  inexpert  in 
chemicai  operations,  or  unacquainted  witlr  the 
danger  attending  this,  was  fuffbeated  for  want 
of  proper  care  to  prevent  the  burfting  of  the 
t-jtort.  The  fumes  which  arife,  even  upon  mix- 
ing ihc  antimony  with  the  fublimate,  are  highly 
noxious,  and  fome.times  ifl'ue  fo  copioufly  and 
fuddenly  as  very  difficultly  to  be  avoided.  The 
utmoft  circumfpedfion  therefore  is  necefiary. 

The  bu  ti  Ky  as  It  is  called,  appears  to  be  a fo- 
fution  of  the  metallic  part  of  the  antimony  in 
the  miirii’e  acid  of  the  fublimate:  the  fulphur 
of  the  antimony,  and  the  mercury  of  the  fub- 
limate, remain  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  retort  united 
into  a’.i  sethiops.  The  lolution  does  not  fucceed 
with  fpirit  of  fait  in  its  liquid  Hate,  and  cannot 
be  effi  -ffed,  unlefs  (as  in  the  cafe  of  making  fub- 
limate) cither  tlie  acid  be  highly  concentrated, 
and  both  tfe  ingredients  ftrongly  heated-,  or 
when  the  antimony  is  expofed  to  the  vapours  of 
the  acid  diftilled  from  the  black  calx  of  man- 
ganefe.  By  this  laft  procefs  a perfe61:  folution 
of  the  regulus  of  the  antimony  in  the  muri- 
atic acid  is  effected.  Of  this  more  fimple,  more 
fafe,  and  leis  expenfive  method  of  preparing 


murlated  antimony,  an  account  is  given  by  Mr. 
Ruffel  in  the  Tranfa£lions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh. 

Af.thnonial  Psivder.  (L.) 

Take  of  antimony  coarfely  powdered,  harts- 
horn ffravinrs,  each  two  pounds  mix,  and  put 
them  into  a wide  red-hot  iron  pot,  ftirrlng  con- 
ilantly  till  the  mafs  acquires  a grey  colour. 
Powddr  the  matter  •w-hen  cold,  and  put  it  into 
a coated  crucible.  Lute  to  it  another  crucible 
inverted,  which  has  a fmall  hole  in  its  bottom  : 
augment  the  fire  by  degrees  to  a red  heat,  and 
keep  it  fo  for  two  hours.  Laftly,  reduce  the 
matter,  when  cold,  to  a very  fin^  powder. 

In  this  preparation,  which  is  the  celebrated 
James’s  Powder,  the  metallic  part  of  "the  anti- 
mony in  a ftate  of  calx  will  be  united  with  that 
part  of  the  hartfliorn  which  is  indeftruftibie  by 
the  adlion  of  fire,  viz.  its  abforbent  earth.  If 
this  powder  be  properly  prepared,  it  is  of  a 
white  colour.  It  is  a mild  antimonial  prepara- 
tion, and  is  given  as  an  alterative. 

Precipitated  Sulphur  of  Antimony.  (L.)^ 

Take  of  antimony,  powdered,  two  pounds  j 
water  of  pure  kali,  four  pints  ; diftilled  water, 
three  pints  ; mix,  and  boil  them  with  a flow 
fire  for  three  hours,  conftantly  ftirring,  and  add- 
ing the  diftilled  water  as  it  fhall  be  v/anted  ; 
ftrain  the  hot  ley  through  a double  linen  cloth ; 
and  into  the.  liquor,  whilft  yet  hot,  drop  by 
degrees  as  much  diluted  vitriolic  acid  as  is 
fufficient  fo  precipitate  the  fulphur.  Wafh  off, 
with  warm  water,  the  vltrlolated  kali. 

Golden  Sulphur  of  Antimony.  (E.) 

Boil,  in  an  iron  pot,  four  pounds  of  cauftic 
ley  diluted  v/ith  three  pints  of  water,  and 
throw  in  by  degrees  two  pounds  of  powdered 
antimony  *,  keeping  them  continually  ftirrlng 
with  an  iron  fpatula  for  three  hours,  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  occafionally  fupplying  more 
water.  Tlie  liquor  loaded  with  the  fulphur  of 
antimony  being  then  ftrained  through  a woollen 
cloth,  drop  into  it  gradually,  while  it  continues 
hot,  fo  much  fpirit  of  nitre,  diluted  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  as  fhall  be  fufficient 
to  precipitate  the  fulphur,  which  is  afterwards 
to  be  carefully  waffied  with  hot  water. 

The  foregoing  preparations  are  not  ftricEfly 
fulphurs  ■,  they  contain  a confiderable  quantity 
of  the  metallic  part  of  the  antimony,  which  is 
reducible  from  them  by  proper  fluxes.  Thefe 
medicines  muft  needs  be  liable  to  great  varia- 
tion in  point  of  ftrength ; and  in  this  refpeft 
they  are,  perhaps,  the  moft  precarious,  though 
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lome  have  affirmed  that  they  are  the  moil  cer- 
tain, of  the  antlmonial  medicines.  They  prove 
emetic  when  taken  into  the  human  ftomach,  in 
a dofe  of  four,  five,  or  fix  grains-,  but  they  are 
fcarcely  prefcribed  with  this  intention ; being 
chiefly  ufed  as  alterative  deobflruents,  particu- 
larly in  cutaneous  diforders.  Their  efie£ls  in 
veterinary  practice  remain  to  be  afcertained. 

Tartarlfed  Antimony.  (L.) 

Take  of  crocus  of  antimony,  powdered,  one 
pound  and  an  half  j cryflals  of  tartar,  two 
pounds  diflilled  water,  two  gallons  : boil  in 
a glafs  veflel  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; filter 
through  paper,  and  fet  afide  the  llrained  liquor 
to  cryftallize. 

Emetic  'Tartar.  (E.) 

Take  of  the  butter  of  antimony  what  quan- 
tity you  choofe  ; pour  it  into  warm  water,  in 
which  fo  much  of  the  purified  vegetable  fixed 
alkali  has  been  previoufly  diflblved,  that  the  an- 
timonial  powder  may  be  precipitated,  vi-hich, 
after  being  well  waflted,  is  to  be  dried.  Then 
to  five  pounds  of  water  add  of  this  powder  nine 
drams ; of  cryflals  of  tartar,  beat  into  a very 
fine  powder,  two  ounces  and  a half ; boil  for  a 
little  till  the  powders  are  diflblved.  Let  the 
llrained  folution  be  flowly  evaporated  in  a glafs 
veflel  to  a pellicle,  fo  that  cryflals  may  be 
formed. 

We  have  here  two  modes  of  making  the  moft 
common,  and  perhaps  we  may  add  the  moll 
ufeful,  of  all  the  antimonial  preparations,  long 
known  in  the  fhops  under  the  name  of  emetic 
tartar.  Thefe  modes  differ  confiderably  from 
each  other  but  in  both,  the  reguline  part  of 
the  antimony  is  united  with  the  acid  of  the 
tartar.  It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  fay  to  which 
mode  of  preparation  the  preference  is  to  be 
given  for  on  this  fubjedf  the  bell  chemifls  are 
Hill  divided  in  their  opinion.  The  mode  direcled 
by  the  London  college  is  nearly  the  fame  wdth 
that  in  former  editions  of  their  pharmacopoeia, 
while  that  now  adopted  by  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege, in  which  they  have  nearly  followed  the 
Pharmacopoeia  Roflica,  is  of  later  date.  That 
in  both  ways  a good  emetic  tartar  may  be 
formed,  is  very  certain : but  in  our  opinion, 
when  it  is  formed  of  the  precipitate  from  the 
muriatic  acid,  or  the  poudre  d’Algarotti,  as  it 
has  been  called,  there  is  the  least  chance  of  its 
being  uncertain  in  its  operation  : and  this  me- 
thod comes  recommended  to  us  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Bergman,  Scheele,  and  fome  other  of 
the  firll  names  in  chemiflry.  Bergman  advifes, 
that  the  calx  be  precipitated  by  Ample  water. 


as  being  leaft  liable  to  variation  ; and  this 
tlte  direbllon  followed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
Roflica.  But  when  the  calx  is  precipitated  by 
an  alkaline  ley,  as  is  direbled  by  the  Edinburgh 
college,  it  is  more  certainly  freed  from  the  mu- 
riatic acid. 

In  the  after  part  of  the  procefs,  whether  pre- 
cipitate or  crocus  have  been  ufed,  the  quality  of 
the  antimonial  ought  always  to  be  fome  drams 
more  thin  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  faturating 
the  acid  of  tartar,  fo  that  no  cryftals  may  flroot 
which  are  not  impregnated  with  the  ablive  me- 
tallic part  of  the  antimony.  And  in  order  to 
fecure  an  uniform  ftrength,  fome  attention  is 
neceflary  In  colletling  the  cryflals,  as  fome  may 
contain  more  metal  than  others.  After  they 
are  all  feparated  from  the  liquor,  they  ought  to 
be  rubbed  together  in  a glafs  mortar,  into  a fine 
powder,  that  the  medicine  may  be  of  uniform 
ilrength. 

Emetic  tartar  Is,  of  all  tlie  preparations  of 
antimony,  the  mofl  certain  in  its  operation  In 
the  human  fubje£l,  when  given  only  in  the  dofe 
of  a grain  or  two.  It  proves  a good  alterative 
to  horfes  given  in  the  dofe  of  half  a dram  or 
more  ; fo  we  are  by  no  means  to  calculate  its 
operations  on  brute  animals  by  the  flandard  of 
its  known  efiedls  on  the  human  body. 

Vitrified  Antimony.  (L.) 

Take  of  powdered  antimony,  four  ounces. 
Calcine  It  in  a broad  earthen  veflTel,  with  a fire 
gradually  raifed,  flirting  with  an  iron  rod 
until  it  no  longer  emits  a fulphureous  fmoke. 
Put  this  powder  into  a crucible,  fo  as  to  fill  two 
thirds  of  it.  A cover  being  fitted  on,  make  a 
fire  under  it,  at  firfl  moderate,  afterwards 
flronger,  until  the  matter  be  melted.  Pour  out 
the  melted  glafs. 

Glass  of  Antimony.  (E.) 

Strew  antimony,  beat  into  a coarfe  powder 
like  fand,  upon  a fhallow  unglazed  earthen 
veflTel,  and  apply  a gentle  heat  underneath,  that 
the  antimony  may  be  heated  flowly ; keeping  it 
at  the  fame  time  continually  flirring  to  prevent 
it  from  running  Into  lumps.  White  vapours  of 
a fulphureous  fmell  will  arlfe  from  it.  If  they 
ceafe  to  exhale  with  the  degree  of  heat  firfl 
applied,  increafe  the  fire  a little,  fo  that  va- 
pours may  again  arife  : go  on  in  this  manner, 
till  the  powder,  when  brought  to  a red  heat, 
exhales  no-  more  vapours.  Melt  the  calx  in  a 
crucible  with  an  intenfe  heat,  till  it  aflumes  the 
appearance  of  melted  glafs  : then  pour  it  out 
on  a heated  brafs  plate  or  diffi. 

The  calcination  of  antimony,  in  order  to 
procure  transparent  glafs,  fucceeds  very  flowly. 
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unlefs  the  operator  be  wary  and  circumfpeft 
in  die  management  of  it.  The  moft  conveni- 
ent vefl'el  is  a broad  fliallow  difli,  or  fmooth  flat 
tile,  placed  under  a chimney.  The  antimony 
Ihould  be  the  purer  fort,  fuch  as  is  ufually 
found  at  the  apex  of  the  cones  ; this,  grofsly 
powdered,  is  to  be  evenly  fpread  over  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pan,  fo  as  not  to  lie  above  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  on  any  part.  The  fire  fhould 
be  at  firfl  no  greater  than  is  juft  fufficient  to 
raife  a fume  from  the  antimony,  which  is  to  be 
now  and  then  llirred  : when  die  fumes  begin  to 
decay,  increafe  the  heat,  taking  care  not  to 
raife  it  fo  high  as  to  melt  the  antimony,  or  run 
the  powder  into  lumps ; after  fonie  time  the 
vefl'el  may  be  made  red  hot,  and  kept  in  this 
ftate  until  the  matter  will  not,  upon  being  llirred, 
any  longer  fume.  If  this  part  of  the  procefs 
be  duly  conduced,  the  antimony  will  appear  in 
an  uniform  powder,  without  any  lumps,  and  of 
a grey  colour. 

\\'ith  this  pow'der  fill  two-thirds  of  a cruci- 
ble, whicJi  is  to  be  covered  with  a tile,  and 
placed  in  a wind  furnace.  Gradually  increafe 
the  fire  till  the  calx  be  in  perfect  fufion,  when 
it  is  to  be  now  and  then  examined  by  dipping  a 
clean  iron  wire  into  it.  If  the  matter  which  ad- 
heres to  the  end  of  the  wire  appears  fmooth 
and  equally  tranfparent,  the  vitrification  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  glafs  may  be  poured  out  upon  a 
hot  fmooth  Hone  or  copper-plate,  and  fufered 
to  cool  flowly  to  prevent  its  cracking  and  flying 
in  pieces.  It  is  of  a tranfparent  yeilowifli  red 
colour. 

Cerate J Glafs  of  Aniimcay.  (E.) 

Take  of  yellow  wax  a dram  ; glafs  of  anti- 
mony, reduced  into  a powder,  an  ounce.  Melt 
the  wax  in  an  iron  vefl'el,  and  throw  into  it 
powdercil  glafs  : keep  thejnixture  over  a gentle 
lire  for  half  an  hour,  continually  llirring  it ; 
then  pour  it  out  on  paper,  and  when  cold  grind 
it  into  powder. 

The  glafs  melts  in  the  wax  with  a very  gentle 
heat : after  it  has  been  about  twenty  minutes  on 
the  fire,  it  begins  to  change  its  colour,  and  in 
ten  more  comes  near  to  that  of  Scotch  fnuff ; 
which  is  a mark  of  its  being  fufficiently  prepared; 
the  quantity  fet  down  above  lofes  about  one  dram 
of  its  weight  in  tlie  procefs. 

In  the  human  lubjedl  this  medicine  was  for 
fome  time  much  efteemed  in  dyfenteries.  The 
tlofe  given  is  trom  two  or  three  grains  to  twenty, 
according  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient. 
But  its  ert'ccls  on  brute  animals  have  not  been 
afeertained  by  experiment. 

ANTIMONY,  a mineral  fubftance  of  great 
importance  in  veterinary  medicine.  It  is  fome- 


tlmes  found  in  a particular  ore,  but  moft  fre- 
quently mixed  with  other  metals  ; and  hence 
its  name  may  have  been  derived,  antimony  being 
the  fame  with  avTiju^o-.ov  {ocstI)  agairjl, 
folus],  an  enemy  to  folitude.  Basil  Valentine, 
a German  monk,  gave  it,  as  tradition  relates, 
to’  fome  hogs,  v'hrch,  after  purging,  it  greatly 
fattened ; thinking  in  like  manner  to  feed  his 
brother  monks,  he  gave  it  to  them,  who  all  died 
by  the  experiment ; hence  the  name  antimonv', 
ANTI-MONK  {u-iii  againf,  ^.ovee,  monk).  It 
is  called  fatanus  devorans,  anti  lupus  philofopho- 
ruin,  from  its  power  of  devouring  or  deftroying, 
as  it  were,  all  metals,  when  in  fufion  with  it. 
It  is  a femi-metal,  of  a whitilh  or  filver  co- 
lour. 

Its  chemical  chara£ler  is  a circle,  denoting 
the  body  of  gold,  and  a crofs  to  ftiow  it  is  cor- 
rofive  ; which,  as  it  prevails,  it  is  placed  at  the 
top  thus  S . ' 

There  are  mines  of  antimony  in  Hungary, 
Tranfylvania,  Germany,  France  ; and  in  Eng- 
land fome  are  met  with.  The  French  antimony 
is  about  equal  parts  regulus  and  fulphur  ; but 
the  bell  is  from  Hungary.  1 he  Englifli  is,  of 
all  the  forts,  the  leaft  fit  for  medical  ufe,  for 
it  Is  often  mixed  with  lead  or  tin,  fronq  which, 
however.  If  feparated,  it  Is  as  good  as  any 
other  : that  which  is  fpotted  with  red.  Dr.  Al- 
fton,  of  Edinburgh,  thinks  is  pofTefl'ed  of  fome 
arfenic,  fo  fhould  be  reje£led. 

The  antimony  is  generally  found  mixed  with 
hard  ftones  or  fpar,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by 
ellquatlon.  Some  ores  are  mixed  with  arfenic 
or  with  cobalt ; fome  are  dug  up  which  are 
compofed  of  fine  fhining  lines  like  needles, 
fometimes  difpofed  in  regular  ranks,  at  others 
without  any  obfervable  order ; this  is  termed 
male  antimony  ; — fome  are  difpofed  in  thin  broad 
plates  or  laminae,  and  called  female  antimony 
by  Pliny  ; and  from  their  dift'erent  mixtures  and 
appearances,  other  names  are  given  to  tliem. 

The  mineral  being  broken  into  pieces,  it  is 
put  into  earthen  pots,  wTofe  bottoms  are  per- 
forated with  fmall  holes,  and  a moderate  fire 
is  applied  round  them  ; as  the  antimony  melts,  it 
runs  through  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pots,  and  is  received  into  conical  moulds  that 
are  placed  underneath  ; In  thefe  moulds  the 
lighter  and  more  drolTy  part  rifes  to  the  fur- 
face,  while  the  purer  and  more  ponderous  falls 
to  the  bottom ; whence  It  is  that  tlie  broad  part 
of  the  loaves  are  lefs  pure  than  the  apex  or 
fmaller  end.  The  antimony  thus  feparated 
from  its  ore  is  called  crude,  which  yet  Is  but  an 
ore,  or  a combination  of  a particular  metal  with 
common  fulphur. 

The  goodnefs  of  crude  antimony  is  difeovered 
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fey  its  weight,  from  the  loaves  not  being  fpongy, 
from  the  largcnefs  of  the  llrice,  and  from  its 
totally  evaporating  on  a ftrong  fire. 

Its,  general  appeai'ance  is  a ponderous  brittle 
mineral,  or  femi-metal,  compofed  of  long 
Ihining  ftreaks  like  needles,  mi.xed  with  a d^rk 
leaden-eoloured  fubftance.  It  hath  no  particu- 
lar tafte  or  fmell,  and  is  brought  to  the  fhops 
in  the  form  of  conical  loaves. 

Antimony,  like  moft  of  the  beft  medicines, 
found  its  way  as  an  internal  one  into  medical 
pra£Iice  with  great  difficulty  : the  ancients  con- 
iidered  it  as  a poifon,  and  only  fit  for  external 
ufes.  Bafil  Valentine,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
firll  brought  it  into  vogue  as  an  internal  medi- 
cine, publiffiing  a work  called  Currus  triumph- 
alis  Antimonii ; but  it  foon  loft  its  repute,  until 
Paracelfus  raifed  its  credit  again,  after  which  it 
was  received  and  rejefited  feveral  times,  until, 
by  the  fuccefs  of  empirics,  it  acquired  an  ef- 
tabliffied  place  in  regular  praftice  *,  and  is  now 
juftly  ranked  with  the  moft  valuable  part  of  the 
materia  medica. 

In  the  ftate  of  crude  antimony,  notwith- 
flanding  what  has  been  faid  by  many  authors 
of  its  efficacy  in  rheumatic,  cancerous,  and  other 
cafes,  it  appears,  from  repeated  trials,  to  be  an 
inert  fubftance  with  regard  to  the  human  body ; 
whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  aclive  in 
brute  animals  than  the  falts  of  antimony,  pro- 
duced by  its  union  with  different  acids.  It  is, 
in  general,  ufed  both  as  an  alterative  and  eva- 
cuant,  and  hardly  any  article  in  the  materia 
medica  will  admit  of'fo  extenfive  a ufe  in  dif- 
eafes  of  cattle,  acute  as  w^ll  as  chronical ; the 
varieties  of  thefe  complaints,  however,  requiring 
fome  difference  in  their  adjunfts. 

Antimony  promotes  all  the  feefetions  and 
excretions,  particularly  thofe  of  the  fkin,  in- 
teftines,  urinary  paffages,  and  fallval  duefts,  by 
gently  irritating  the  whole  nervous  and  vafcular 
compages.  If  given  in  fmall  dofes,  gi'adually 
increafing  them,  yet  keeping  to  that  proportion 
which  excites  no  fenuble  difeharge,  they  are 
efficacious  in  regenerating  a healthy  ftate  of  the 
blood  : for  this  purpofe  their  effefts  are  not  fo 
fpeedy  as  thofe  of  iron,  but  they  are  more  laft- 
Srg.  See  Alteratives. 

Mr.  Clarke,  of  Edinburgh,  afferts  that  horfes 
have  been  much  injured  by  giving  them  anti- 
mony in  a coarfe  and  unprepared  ftate  for  fome 
time  as  a prophylactic.  (See  Preventives). 
It  may  not  be  improper,  therefore,  to  infert  here 
the  mode  in  which  this  mineral  may  be  render- 
ed a fafe  medicine. 

Prepared  Antimony^.  (E.) 

Let  the  antimony  be  firft  pounded  in  an  iroii 


mortar,  and  then  levigated  on  a porphyry  with 
a little  water.  After  this,  put  it  into  a large 
veffel,  and  pour  a quantity  of  water  on  it.  Let 
the  veffel  be  repeatedly  lhaken,  that  the  finer 
part  of  the  powder  may  be  difl'ufed  through  the 
water  ; the  liquor  is  then  to  be  poured  off',  and 
fet  by  till  the  powder  fettles.  The  grofs  part, 
wdrich  the  water  would  not  take  up,  is  to 
be  further  levigated,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
manner. 

By  this  method,  which  is  that  commonly 
praclifed  in  the  preparation  of  colours  for  the 
painter,  powders  may  be  obtained  of  any  re- 
quired degree  of  tenuity,  and  without  the  leaft 
mixture  of  the  grofs  parts,  which  are  always 
found  to  remain  in'  them  after  long  continued 
levigation  ; all  the  coarfer  matter  fettles  at  firft, 
and  the  finer  powffier  continues  fufpended  in  the 
xvater  longer  and  longer,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  its  finenefs. 

The  preparations  of  this  drug  are  numerous, 
and  have,  fuch  of  them  at  leaft  as  feem  calculat- 
ed for  veterinary  pufpofes,  been  fet  forth  under 
the  preceding  article. 

After  naming  fome  of  the  pharmaceutic  pro- 
perties of  crude  antimony,  the  chief  of  its  prepa- 
rations follow.  I.  Antimony  confifts  of  a me- 
tallic part,  called  regulus,  and  of  common  ful- 
phur.  2.  It  is  eafier  of  fufion  than  its  pure 
metal.  3.  It  melts  before  it  is  red  hot,  but  not 
before  its  containing  veflel  is  fo.  4.  All  its 
medicinal  virtue,  is  in  its  metallic  part.  5. 
Water  neither  diffolves  the  fulphur  nor  the  me- 
tal. 6.  Refilified  fpirit  of  wine  affefts  not  the 
metal,  but  takes  up  a fmall  portion  of  the  ful- 
phur. 7.  Wine,  or  any  vegetable  faponaceous 
acid,  a£is  on  both  the  fulphur  and  the  metal. 
8.  Vitriolic  acid  takes  up  the  inflammable  part 
of  this  femi-metal,  and  unites  w^ith  it  into  an 
aclual  mineral  fulphur.  9.  The  muriatic  ackl, 
and  the  aqua  regia,  are  its  proper  folvents  •, 
the  other  difl'olvers  of  metals  convert  it  into  a 
calx,  10.  Crude  antimony  is  volatile  on  the 
fire,  and  volatilifes  all  metr.ls  except  gold,  fo  as 
to  make  them  fly  away  with  it  in  the  form  of  a 
vapour;  hence  its  ufe  in  refining  gold.  ii. 
d he  folution  of  it  in  aq.  regia,  or  in  the  mu- 
riatic acid,  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
w'ater,  12.  United  with  fulphur,  or  partly 
calcined  wfith  nitre,  its  afilivity  in  the  primae 
viae  is  much  abated.  13.  When  entirely  de- 
prived of  its  pbloglfton  by  calcination,  it  be- 
comes quite  inert,  acquiring  additional  weight. 
14.  It  is  foluble  in  hepar  fulphuris. 

ANTINEPHRI  ! ICS,  remedies  proper  in 
difeafes  of  the  Kidneys.  ' 

ANTIPARALY  nCS,  medicines  calculated 
to  cure  the  Palsy, 
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ANTIPHLOGISTICS  (from  (jivr/,  ctgainjly 
and  IpXoyyrig  injlantmatio).  Medicines  or  re- 
medies fuited  to  refill,  diminifii,  or  cure  in- 
flammation, or  an  inflammatory  diathefis  of  the 
conflitutlon.  Under  this  head  may  be  claffed 
all  watery  diluents,  cooling  faline  aperients, 
diaphoretics,  and  diuretics  ; antimony  in  fmall 
doles  j but  particularly,  bleeding,  general  and 
topical.  See  Bleeding,  Scarification,  &c.  ; 
the  ufes  of  which  peculiar  operations  ai-e  there 
explained.  Living  on  watery  cooling  vegeta- 
bles, drinking  copioully  of  fimple  watery  li- 
quids, and  abflaining  totally  from  all  flimulat- 
ing  diet,  may  be  clafled  amongfl  the  molt  ma- 
teriareftbrts  for  promoting  the  defired  intent, 
under  circumftances  where  antiphlogillics  are 
required. 

AbrriPLEURITIC  (from  ocvti,  againjly  and 
r.XsvpiTtg,  a pleurify)\  A remedy  againfl  a 
pleurify. 

ANTISCORBUTICS,  (from  avTi-,  againfl^ 
and  fcorbutus,  the  /curvy).  Medicines  againfl; 
the  feurvy. 

AN  1 ISEPTICS  (from  ccvti,  again/ ^ and 
<Tr\7niy.si,  fceptics  or  puri/ers).  Such  medicines 
as  refill  or  corre£l  putrefablion.  A complete 
putrefadlion  is  not  a complaint  of  the  brute 
creation,  that  can  be  an  obje£l  of  pradlice,  be- 
caufe  it  cannot  take  place  in  any  confiderable 
portion  of  the  body  without  extinguiflring  life  : 
it  is  therefore  a tendency  to  it  in  any  confidc- 
rable  degree,  which,  producing  various  morbid 
diforders,  requires  the  utmod  aid  of  the  vete- 
rinary art  to  prevent.  Now,  as  this  tendency 
may  be  brought  on  by  excefs  of  heat  and  mo- 
tion, as  well  as  receiving  any  ferment  into  the 
vafcular  fyflem ; as  it,  when  once  fixed,  and 
begun  to  exert  its  deleterious  ablion,  induces 
languor  and  great  debility  in  the  moving  powers ; 
the  reafon  may  be  obferved,  why  our  antifeptic 
clafs  of  medicines  exhibit,  according  to  the  con- 
ception received  of  their  aflion,  fuch  apparently 
contradictory  views  ; for  we  find  both  volatile 
and  neutral  falts  in  the  fame  arrangement ; the 
former  confidered  as  highly  heating,  and  llrongly 
llimulant  of  the  moving  powers;  the  other,  cool- 
ing the  fyltem,  and  mitigating  the  vafcular  ac- 
tion. Hence  then,  it  is  apparent,  that  they  are 
only  applicable  in  different  dates  of  putrefeent 
action,  or  in  different  conditutions  alfedted  with 
putrelcency.  And  not  unlikely  the  fame  may 
hold  good  with  acids  and  alkalies  ; for  they  botli 
are  enumerated  under  antifeptics.  They  have 
properly  been  divided  into  four  heads. — id. 
inch  as  m e cooling — acid  falines,  neutral  falts. 
2d.  Stimulant — wine,  alcohol,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine.  3d.  T'onic — Peruvian  bark,  worm- 
wood, iron. qtli.  Anti/pa/mcdic — camphor, 


aifafeetida.  All  thefe  furnifh  examples  of  the 
particular  divifions.  From  the  nature  of  them, 
we  fhall  readily  know  in  what  particular  dates 
each  is  inapplicable  ; where  there  is  peculiar 
fenfibility  of  the  llomach,  the  tonic  are  to  be 
avoided  ; the  refrigerant,  where  a debility 
of  die  vital  powers  is  manifed;  the  stimulant, 
when  there  is  too  great  a degree  of  irritability, 
the  circulation  too  highly  accelerated,  and  drong 
difpofition  to  profufe  bleeding ; the  sedative 
ANTispASMODics,  whcu  there  is  too  languid  a 
circulation,  a lethargic  difpofition,  or  a con- 
fiderable degree  of  torpor  in  the  fydem  of  the 
animal. 

After  all,  however,  though  it  is  highly  nc- 
ceflary  for  the  veterinary  praclitioner  to  be 
acquainted  with  this  dais  of  remedies,  the  in- 
dances will  be  very  rare  in  his  pradice,  that  will 
require  the  ul'e  of  them. 

ANTISPASMODICS,  (fx'om  avr.',  againjly 
and  (Titaa  ixoc,  a convtilfton).  Medicines  fuited 
to  cure  fpafmodic  affedions.  Opium,  affa- 
foctida,  and  the  eflential  oils  of  many  vegetables, 
are  the  mod  powerful  of  this  kind.  Opium, 
for  its  immediate  effedls,  excels ; afl'afeetida  in 
many  indances,  produces  more  lading  benefit 
than  opium,  and  indeed  it  fometimes  fucceeds 
where  opium  has  failed ; the  eflential  oils  differ 
as  antifpa/modics  from  opium ; in  this,  they  ad: 
more  upon  a particular  part  than  upon  the 
fydem  in  general,  and  have  no  foporific  effed. 

Dr.  Home,  in  his  Chemical  Experiments, 
hath  attended  to  the  com.parative  drength  of 
this  kind  of  medicines ; he  does  not  pretend  to 
pofitivenefs  in  his  conclufioils,  but,  from  what 
arofe  to  his  obfervation,  is  led  to  arrange  them 
as  follows  : 

Amongd  the  fird  or  weaker  dafs,  arc  the 
fol.  aurant.  flor.  cardamincs,  artemifia,  paeo- 
nia,  vifeus  quercinus,  extr.  hyofeiami,  cador, 
mofeh.  cuprum  ammoniacum,  and  eledlricity. — 
Amongd  the  fecond  clafs,  are  fear,  camphor, 
zinc  calcined,  and  bliders. — The  third  are  alfa- 
foetida,  aether,  and  quickfilver. — The  fourth  and 
dronged  are,  bark,  opium,  and  bleeding. 

He  further  oblerves,,that  mod  of  the  antifpaf- 
tnoclics  have,  befides  their  antifpafmodic  quality, 
other  fecondary  ones,  which  have  as  much  in- 
fluence in  their  effedls  : befides,  fome  of  them 
poflels  many  laxative  and  fudorific  powers, 
which  others  do  not : tliey  may  be  didinguifhed 
into  the  Itinrulnnt  or  inflammatory,  and  fedative, 
or  anti-ir.flamn’atory.  'Of  the  dimulant  or  in- 
flammatorv,  are  electricity,  the  bark,  quickfil- 
ver, afl’afoetida,  opium,  &c.  Of  the  fedative, 
or  anti-inflammatory,  are  bleeding,  antimony, 
bliders,  camphor,  aether,  calcined  zinc,  &c. 

Atii'/po/r.odics  are  a very  uncertain  fpecies  of 
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medicines  in  their  eiFeft  on  the  diforders  for 
which  they  are  generally  efteemed  ufeful.  We 
may  not  improperly  treat  of  them  in  this  place, 
as  they  apply  to  the  human  fubjecl:.  They  are 
bed  adapted  for  thofe  fpafmodic  afl'eftions 
which  are  attended  with  great  mobility,  and 
which  are  ufually  known  by  the  name  o_f  fpaf- 
modic difeafes.  They  are  more  ufeful  in  pre- 
venting the  approach,  and  in  removing  fpafms 
which  are  more  immediately  prefent  in  weaker 
habits  ; and  in  preventing  the  returns  of  fpafms 
when  given  in  the  remiffion  of  the  fpafm  in 
drong  habits  : on  the  contrary,  they  ai'e  lefs 
ufeful  in  preventing  the  return  of  fpafms  in 
weak  habits  dran  in  ftronger  ones  ; nay,  they 
rather  incrcafe  the  tendency  to  fpafmodic  com- 
plaints In  weakly  people,  if  given  in  the  interval 
of  thofe  diforders  ; and  are  lefs  ufeful  in  re- 
moving the  prefent  ’fit,  in  ftrong  habits,  than 
tliey  are  in  weak  ones.  Sometimes,  indeed,  in 
Itrong  habits,  they  both  remove  the  prefent  lit 
and  prevent  return.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

ANTRUM  MAXiLL.3i  Superioris,  upper 
Maxillary  sinus.  All  the  body  of  the  upper 
jaw-bone  in  the  horfe,  &c.  is  hollow,  and  its 
cavity  forms  this  antrum.  Each  hath  a wind- 
ing paflage  into  the  noftril,  called  duclus  ad  na- 
fum,  on  the  fide  on  which  it  lies.  This  cavity 
and  the  fockets  of  the  teeth  are  often  divided 
by  interpofition  of  only  a very  thin  bony  plate. 
The  membrane  which  lines  this  cavity  is  fome- 
times  Inflamed,  and  matter  Is  formed  there. 

ANUS,  the  lowed;  part  of  the  inteitinum 
rectum  in  an  animal,  commonly  called  the 
FUNDAMENT.  The  extremity  of  the  reftum 
contracts  into  a narrow  orifice,  the  fides  of 
which  are  difpofe'd  in  clofe  folds.  This  Is  call- 
ed fphinchr  ani,  which  fee.  It  hath  feveral 
mufcles  belonging  to  it,  fome  of  which  fur- 
round  it  as  fphindters ; the  reft  are  broad  and 
flefhy  planes  Inferred  into  it,  and  which,  being 
inferred  likcwife  into  other  parts,  fiiflain  it  in 
its  natural  fituation,  and  reftore  it  too,  when 
it  is  difturbed  by  the  force  necefiary  for  exclud- 
ing the  faeces  : the  latter  mufcles  are'  termed 
levatores  ani.  Two  ligaments  belong  to  the 
anus,  viz.  the  ligamentum  cutaneum  oflis  coc- 
cvgls,  and  the  ligamentum  pubis  interofl'eum  ; 
which  fee  in  the  anatomical  plates.  The  nerves 
of  the^wwi  and  its  mufcles  arc  from  the  ganglions 
of  die  plexus  hypogaftricus,  the  Inferior  rope  of 
both  the  fympathetici  maximi,  and  the  common 
arch  of  the  extremities  of  both  ropes.  The  mar- 
gin or  edge  of  the  antu  Is  formed  by  die  union 
of  the  Ikin  and  epidermis,  with  the  internal 
coat  of  the  inteftinum  reffum.  This  part  is  ex- 
tremely vafcular;  hence  the  trcublefome  haemor- 
rhage when  this  part  is  accidentally  wounded. 


hir.  Richard  Lawrence,  fpeaking  of  the 
practice  of  inferting  a tube  into  the  anus  of  a 
broken-winded  horfe,  v/itl:  the  expedfation  of 
relieving  him,  by  allow  iiw  a free  pali'age  to  air 
generated  in  the  inteftincs,  fays,  “ As  free  rc- 
fpiration  is  the  bafis  of  health  and  vigour,  fo 
will  the  contrary  produce  general  debility.  Thus, 
the  digellive  pow'crs  of  the  ftomach  being  weaker 
in  horfes  that  are  broken-winded,  flatulency  is 
produced,  and  the  air  which  is  generated  in  the 
inteilines  makes  it^s  efcape  backw^ards  whenever 
the  animal  coughs.  This  circumftance  probably 
gave  birth  to  the  ridiculous  ciiftcm  of  making 
an  artificial  and  fupplementary  anus,  with  a view 
of  facilitating  the  egrefs  of  the  wind,  which  was 
erroneoufly  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe.  Broken-winded  horfes  are  commonly 
much  better  at  grafs  than  In  the  ftable.  This 
arifes  from  their  being  furrounded  with  a more 
falubrious  atmofphere,  and  from  the  green  food 
being  more  eafy  of  digeftion  than  hay  and  corn. 
On  this  account  carrots  are  given  to  horfes  of 
this  defeription  wdth  advantage.” 

AORTA,  the  great  artery  proceeding  from  the 
left  ventricle  of  theHEART.  See  Blood-Vessels. 

APERIENTS  (from  aperio^  to  open ).  T hefe 
are  medicines  which  have  the  pow'er  of  opening 
the  mouths  of  veflels,  hence  clearing  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  vafcular  and  glandular  kind,  as  well 
as  the  pores  of  the  flcin.  In  this  fenfe,  they  are 
fynonymous  with  deohjh-iients.  But  thofe  medi- 
cines wdiich  render  the  bowels  gently  laxative 
are  now  generally  called  aperient i ; the  removal 
of  other  obllruclions  is  more  confined  to  the 
term  deol^iruents. 

APEh  ALI,  (from  a priv.  and  vriJxAcv,  tJ>e 
petal  of  a jlonver  kaving  no  corolla').  So  Tourne- 
fort  names  the  fifteentli  clafs  of  vegetables. 

APEX  (from  npio.,  neHo,  to  bind).  It  pro- 
perly means  a tuft,  or  crelt,  bound  round.  In 
botany  it  means  the  top  or  fummit  of  a leaf. 

APONEUROSIS,  (of  a7rc,yiw«,  and  j/iupov, 
a nerve).  The  v'ord  .ivpo' , from  whence  comes 
the  term  nerve,  uled  in  its  more  latitudinous 
fenfe,  means  tendon,  under  w'hich  idea  it  is  to 
be  underftood  in  this  place  5 and  ligament. 
Hippocrates,  and  otlier  Greek  writers,  apply  it 
in  this  way.  The  moderns  ufe  it  to  deferibe 
a very  different  fubftance,  viz.  any  tendinous 
expanfion. 

Thefe  expanfions  of  tendons,  called  aponeu- 
rofes,  or  fafeix,  grow  thinner  and  thinner,  till 
they  are  loft  in  the  cellular  membrane.  In- 
ftances  of  thefe  are  frequently  met  with  : e.  gr. 
the  outward  mufcles  of  the  extremities  are  bound 
dowm  by  one  of  thefe  expanfions,  viz.  tlie  Fascia 
Lata.  Dr.  Hunter  deferibes  this  aponeurofs  as 
proceeding,  in  the  human  fubjefi,  from  the 
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mafculus  fafciae  latae,  called  memhranofus  muf- 
etilusy  on  the  external  part  of  the  thigh,  and 
from  the  glutaeus  maximus  on  the  pollerior  part. 

There  are  other  fafciie  which  cover  themufcles, 
as  the  reader  will  find  on  examining  the  plates 
of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Horse  in  this  work. 

When  matter  is  formed  Immediately  under 
any  of  the  fafcise,  it  cannot  point  where  it  was 
firft  formed,  but  runs  under  them  to  fome  di- 
ftance,  to  gain  an  exit:  to  prevent  inconveniences 
from  this  caufe,  as  foon  as  matter  can  be  felt 
under  a fafcia,  it  is  right  to  give  it  vent  imme- 
diately, and  not  to  wait  for  its  pointing,  as  in 
otlier  fituations. 

APOPHYSIS  (from  ft7rc(^uaj,  to  produce ; or 
from  arrc,  and  'tri/o),  to  grow).  Any  thing  that 
grows  to,  or  proceeds  from  another,  as  boughs 
and  branches : in  anatomy  it  moftly  fignifies 
the  projedlion  of  a bone.  It  is  alfo  called  ap- 
pendix, probole,  echphyfis,  procefjus,  produdiio,  pro- 
jediura,  and  protuberantia. 

APOPLEXY,  a difeafe  to  which  many  ani- 
mals are  fubje£t.  We  fhall  here,  as  an  ex- 
ample, defcribe  it  as  it  occurs  in  the  Horse, 
which,  when  attacked,  drops  down  fuddenly 
without  fenfe  or  motion,  except  a working  at 
his  flanks,  which  proceeds  from  the  motion  of 
the  heart  and  lungs,  that  never  ceafes  while  any 
fpark  of  life  remains. 

The  previous  fymptoms  are  drowfinefs,  watry 
moift  eyes,  fomewhat  full  and  Inflamed,  a dif- 
pofition  to  reel,  feeblenefs,  a bad  appetite,  and 
almofl  a continual  hanging  of  the  head,  or  reft- 
ing  it  in  his  manger,  fometimes  with  little  or 
no  fever,  and  fcarce  any  alteration  in  the  dung 
or  urine.  When  the  apoplexy  proceeds  from 
water  collected  in  the  finufes  and  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  the  horfe  has  generally,  befides  all 
thefe  foregoing  fymptoms,  a difpofition  to  rear 
up,  and  is  apt  to  fall  back  when  any  one  goes 
to  handle  him  about  his  head.  The  reafon  of 
his  falling  backwards  feems  to  be  obvious,  be- 
caufe  when  the  head  is  railed  with  his  mouth 
upwards,  the  water  in  the  ventricles  caufes  a 
weight  and  prefTure  upon  the  cerebellum  and 
origin  of  the  nerves,  fo  as  may  deprive  a horfe 
of  fenfe  and  motion  at  once ; tliis  is  a cafe 
very  often  feen,  but  does  not  prove  fuddenly 
mortal.  Young  horfes  are  moft  fubje<3:  to  it, 
and,  with  proper  helps  and  good  ufage,  fome- 
times get  over  it.  But  when  the  apoplexy  pro- 
ceeds from  wounds  or  blows  on  the  head,  or 
from  any  other  caufe  producing  ruptures  in  the 
blood-veflels,  or  from  matter  collected  in  the 
brain  or  its  membranes  ; or  if  any  part  of  the 
brain  or  its  membranes  be  indurated  and  grown 
callous  by  long  difeafe,  we  Ihall  not  only 


fee  moft  of  the  fymptoms  already  deferibed, 
but  the  horfe  will  be  frantic  by  fits,  efpecially 
after  his  feeds,  fo  as  to  ftart  and  fly  into  motion 
at  every  thing  that  comes  near  him.  Thefe 
cafes  are  extremely  dangerous,  and  feldom  ad- 
mit of  a perfe£t  recovery.  Whenever  horfes 
fall  down  fuddenly  and  work  violently  at  their 
flanks,  without  any  ability  to  rife  e\cn  after  plen- 
tiful bleeding,  fuch  horfes  feldom  recover. 

For  the  cure,  all  that  can  be  done  in  fuch 
cafes  is  to  bleed  largely  from  the  veins  neareft 
the  head ; to  caufe  an  immediate  determination 
of  the  blood  to  the  Ikin,  by  carefully  pouring 
boiling  water  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fore- 
head ; or  rubbing  it  with  fpirit  of  turpentine,  by 
which  a ftrong  external  ftimulus  will  be  occa- 
fioned,  or  the  cuticle  raifed  as  in  a Blister.  It 
is  next  proper  to  diminllh  the  force  of  the  co- 
lumn of  blootl  pafl'mg  to  the  brain,  by  obliging 
It  to  a£l  againft  its  own  gravity  •,  on  the  well- 
known  principle,  that  fluids  pafs  with  the  greateft 
obftrucfion  and  difficulty  through  perpendicular 
tubes.  You  mull  therefore  raife  up  the  horfe’s 
head  and  flioulders,  fupporting  them  with  plenty 
of  ftraw.  By  thefe  means  he  may  furvive  the 
fit,  unlefs  fome  of  die  ruptured  velTels,  or  fome 
fluid  or  extraneous  matter,  be  lodged  on  the 
brain  or  its  membranes,  in  which  cafe  thefe 
means  will  be  of  little  fervice. 

If  the  animal  unexpe£Iedly  recover  from  the 
firft  attack,  give  immediately  a ftimulating  clyf- 
ter ; (fee  Clyster)  •,  afterwards  purging  him 
fmartly,  with  a ball.  It  will  alfo  be  necelTary 
to  cut  feveral  rowels,  with  a view  of  bringing 
on  a copious  difeharge,  and  alfo  to  keep  him  on 
low  diet. 

If  the  fit  happens  to  be  only  the  effe£I  of  a 
fulnefs  of  blood,  from  high  feeding  and  want 
of  fufficient  exercife,  or  if  it  be  the  efleft  of 
fizy  blood,  which  is  often  the  cafe  with  young 
horfes  that  have  been  fed  for  fale,  or  from  catch- 
ing cold  while  the  blood  is  in  this  ftate  j though 
a horfe  in  thefe  circumftances  may  reel  and 
ftagger,  and  fometimes  fall  down  fuddenly,  yet 
the  cure  will  be  attended  with  no  great  diffi- 
culty if  managed  thus  : 

Firft  of  all  bleed  plentifully,  and  keep  the 
horfe  for  fome  time  to  an  opening  diet  of  fcalded 
bran,  and  fometimes  fcalded  barley,  leflening 
the  quantity  of  his  hay.  After  two  days  repeat 
the  bleeding,  but  In  a fnvaller  meafure.  If  the 
horfe  has  a cold  it  will  be  proper  to  give  him 
pe£loral  drinks,  fuch  as  are  preferibed  for  colds; 
but  if  no  fymptoms  of  a cold  appear,  it  will  be 
neceflary,  after  bleeding  and  a fpare  diet,  to^ 
give  him  two  or  three  aloetic  purges,  not  onjy 
to  remove  the  plethora  and  fulnefs,  but  to  at- 
K . . • 
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tenuate  -and  thin  his  blood.  For  this  ptirpofe 
give  a purging  ball  that  will  a<St  brilkly.  See 
Ball.  “ 

The  purge  may  be  made  ftrpnger  or  weaker 
by  adding  to  or  diminifliing  fome  of  its  a£live 
ingredients.  If  purging  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  the  horfe  will  probably  recover 
without  a relapfe.  Powder  of  crude  antimony, 
or  its  preparations,  as  the  liver,  or  crocus  meiallo- 
runi,  or  its  cinnabar,  mixed  with  equal  parts  of 
gum  guiacum,  may  be  alfo  given  in  ounce  dofes, 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  to  relax  the  veflels  of  the 
fkin,  and  procure  a more  equal  diftribution  of 
the  blood  through  the  fyftem.  With  the  latter 
intention  it  is  alfo  of  confequence  to  give  the 
horfe  EXERCISE,  which  ought  to  be  done  as 
foon  as  he  is  able  to  bear  it. 

When  a horfe  drops  down  fuddenly  witli 
hard  riding,  or  violent  driving  ; this  is  a cafe 
that  in  many  refpedls  refembles  an  apoplexy, 
and  all  the  organs  of  the  head  are  afFefted  as  in 
an  apoplexy ; but  as  this  proceeds  only  from 
the  extraordinary  rarefa£lion  of  the  blood,  and 
its  rapid  motion,  whereby  the  fmall  veflels  of 
the  brain  are  extremely  dillended,  fo  as  to  caufe 
an  imiverfal  preflure  on  the  origins  of  the  nerves, 
that  rife  from  the  cerebellum^  and  medulla  oblon~ 
gatuy  the  horfe- by  this  means  lofes  all  fenfe 
and  motion,  and- generally  falls  fuddenly,  efpe- 
cially  upon  any  fudden  flop  j becaufe  when  the 
bodily  motion  ceafes,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  veins  is  not  accelerated  in  propor- 
tion to  its  influx  from  the  arteries,  which  foon 
produces  fyncope  or  fainting,  and  the  animal 
falls  down  without  fenfe  or  motion.  Inftances 
of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon,  efpecially  in 
very  hot  weather,  when  the  external  heat  adds 
greatly  to  the  blood’s  motion  and  rarefaflion. 
But  as  wc  fuppofe,  in  this  cafe,  perhaps  only  a 
plethora,  or  elfe  an  unequal  diftribution  of  blood 
in  the  velTels,  we  may  bleed  plentifully  ; and  un- 
lefs  the  horfe  die  with  the  violence  of  the  fall, 
which  fometimes  happens,  or  by  burfting  the 
fmall  veflTels  of  the  brain  or  lungs,  or  happen 
to  have  fome  affetftion  of  the  heart,  or  principal 
veins,  he  will  foon  rife  of  himfelf,  or  without 
much  help,  and  may  be  preferved  from  fuch  ac- 
cidents in  time  to  come,  with  better  ufage.  But 
when  fuch  fudden  attacks  proceed  from  other 
caufes  which  are  known,  tlie  horfe  may  be 
treated  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  other  parts 
of  this  work. 

'1  he  difficulty  of  diftinguiffiing  the  difeafes 
which  are  produced  by  different  caufes  aft’edfing 
the  brain,  or  rather  an  inattention  to  the  dif- 
criminating  circumftances  of  feveral  cafes  of 
apoplexy,  flaggers,  and  palfy,  have  occafioned 


much  confufion  in  different  writers  on  farriery. 
The  two  former,  by  fome  late  veterinary  prac- 
titioners, are  reckoned  one  and  the  fame  difeafe  *, 
but,  with  deference  to  their  opinions,  we  appre- 
hend a difference  doesexift,  although  it  may  not 
affe£l  the  treatment  of  the  cafe;  (fee  Staggers). 
The  fymptoms  produced  by  a fuffufion  of  lymph 
on  the  brain,  and  which  happens  chiefly  to  horfes 
that  are  in  a debilitated  ftate,  is  rather  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a palfy ; (fee  Palsy). 

APOSTLES’  OIN  I'MENT,  a topical  re- 
medy, fo  called  merely  becaufe  it  is  made  with 
tioelve  ingredients.  The  following  is  the  re- 
ceipt : 

Take  Venice  turpentine. 

Yellow  rofin. 

Yellow  wax. 

Gum  ammoniac,  of  each  14  drachms  ; 
Birthwort  root,  in  powder. 

Gum  olibanum. 

Bdellium,  of  each  6 drachms  ; 

Myrrh, 

Galbanum,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Opopanax,  3 drachms, 

Verdigrife,  2 drachms. 

Litharge,  9 drachms. 

Thefe  are  diredled  to  be  melted,  and  mixed 
with  two  pounds  of  olive  oil,  to  which  a little 
vinegar  is  added  when  the  ointment  becomes 
nearly  cold. 

In  old  books  of  farriery  we  find  this  elaborate 
compofition  preferibed  for  wounds,  &c.  but 
equal  good  effefts  would  be  produced  if  three 
fourths  of  the  ingredients  were  to  be  omitted. 

APPENDICULA  VERMIFORMIS,  or 
CCECI  (from  appendo,  to  hang  from;  vermis,  a 
luorm;  and  forma,  Jhape).  On  one  fide  of  the 
bottom  of  the  ccecum  lies  an  appendix  re- 
fembling  a fmall  inteftine,  nearly  of  the  fame 
length  with  the  ccecum,  but  more  flender.  It 
is  thus  called  from  its  refemblance  to  an  earth- 
worm. Its  common  diameter  is  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch.  By  one  extremity  it  opens  into  the 
bottom  of  the  ccecum,  the  other  extremity  is 
clofed.  Its  ftrudlure  is  like  that  of  the  intef- 
tines  in  general ; its  internal  coat  is  .folliculous, 
like  that  of  the  duodenum,  and  is  reticular  toe. 
Its  ufe  Is  not  known  ; it  is  alfo  called  additamen- 
turn  colt. 

APPETITE,  a difpofition  for  food  natural 
to  all  animals.  This  difpofition  may  be  inter- 
rupted by  the  exiftence  of  difeafes  which  afie£l 
the  general  fyftem ; or  it  may  proceed  from  a 
difeafe  of  the  ftomach  itfelf.  It  Is  well  known, 
that  horfes  are  liable  to  afiedlions  of  that  organ, 
which  hear  an  affinity  to  thofe  of  the  human 
body,  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes,  and  are 
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often  attended  with  die  like  elFe^ls.  In  fevers; 
and  all  inflammatory  difeafes,  horfes  are  greatly 
aftefted  in  their  appetites,  and  loath  all  manner 
of  food.  The  fame  will  happen  in  extreme 
pain,  whether  inward  or  outward  ; the  reafon 
qf  which  is  to  be  accounted  for,  from  the  me- 
chanifm  of  the  ftomach,  and  its  fympathy  with 
ail  tlie  other  parts  of  the  body.  Thofe  diforders 
that  are  more  peculiar  to  the  ftomach  itfelf, 
without  the  participation  of  any  other  conco- 
mitant diftemper,  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  two, 
viz.  the  want  of  appetite,  znA  Bulimia,  or  vora~ 
cims  appetite. 

I.  By. the  want  of  appetite  we  do  not  here 
fuppofe  a horfe  to  be  totally  off  his  ftomach,  as 
in  fevers,  and  in  cafes  of  exceffive  pain,  but 
only  thafhe  feeds  poorly,  and  is  apt  to  mangle 
his  hay,  or  leave  it  in  the  rack ; and  this  fre- 
quently happens  to  horfes  that  have  too  much 
com  given  them,  which  abates  their  appetite  to 
hay.  Some  horfes  are  alfo  nice  and  dainty,  but 
will  eat  tolerably,  when  tlieir  hay  is  picked,  and 
free  from  dull,  efpecially  when  it  is  full  of  the 
herb  and  well  got ; but  without  fuch  qualities 
in  the  hay,  they  will  eat  but  little.  There  are 
others  that  will  eat  tolerably  well,  when  they 
ftand  much  in  the  ftable,  and  do  but  little  bu- 
finefs,  but  lofe  their  ftomachs  whenever  tliey 
come  to  be  worked  a little  more  than  ordinary  3 
and  fome  of  thefe  may  be  obferved  to  feed  little 
for  feveral  days,  after  one  day’s  hard  riding. 
However  we  are  not  to  reckon  any  horfe  a poor 
feeder  from  the  meafure  of  his  food,  for  we  fee 
fome  horfes  that  are  fmall  eaters,  and  yet  go 
through  a great  deal  of  fatigue  and  exercife, 
without  much  diminution  of  their  flelh,  or  any 
great  alteration  in  their  appetite  3 neither  are 
they  more  choice  than  others  in  w'hat  tliey  eat  ; 
therefore  thefe  horfes  can  hardly  be  reckoned 
bad  or  poor  feeders,  but  little  eaters  3 and  any 
attempt  to  make  them  eat  better  w'ould  perhaps 
do  them  more  harm  than  good. 

When  a horfe  feeds  poorly,  however,  and 
ftoes  not  gather  much  flelh  3 when  his  dung  is 
habitually  foft,  and  of  a pale  colour  3 it  is  an 
evident  fign  of  a relaxed  conftitution,  wherein 
■the  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  have  a 
very  great  ftiare.  This  habitual  weaknefs  may 
either  be  natural  and  hereditary,  or  may  be 
caufed  by  fome  previous  ill  managemeijt,  fuch 
as  too  much  fcalded  bran,  or  too  much  hot 
meat  of  any  kind,  which  relaxes  tlie  tone  of  the 
ftomach,  and  in  the  end  produces  a w'eak  dl- 
peftion,  and  confequently  the  lofs  of  appetite. 
Some  of  thefe  kind  of  horfes  have  proved  of 
little  ufe,  till  they  have  been  very  near  full- 
aged,  yet  after  this  they  have  turned  out  good 
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fervlceable  horfes,  and  done  a great  deal  of  bu- 
finefs.  The  beft  method  to  harden  and  recover 
fuch  horfes,  is  to  give  them  much  gentle  exer- 
cife in  the  open  air,  efpecially  in  dry  weather  3 
never  to  load  their  ftomachs  with  large  feeds, 
but  keep  tliem,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  a dry 
diet,  indulging  them  now  and  then  with  a hand- 
ful of  beans  among  their  oats.  Yet  if  the  cafe 
be  fo,  that  the  horfe  ftill  grows  weak,  and  re- 
quires the  help  of  medicine,  a laxative  purge  or 
two,  containing  rhubarb  an,d  aromatics,  fliould 
be  given  to  cleanfe  and  invigorate  the  inteftines. 

I'ake  Succotrine  aloes,  half  an  ounce. 

Rhubarb  in  powder,  two  drachms. 

Ginger  pow'^dered,  one  drachm. 

Make  it  into  a ftiff  ball,  with  a fufficlent 
quantity  of  treacle. 

This  purge  will  work  very  gently,  bring  the 
horfe  to  a better  appetite,  and  ftrengthen  his 
digeftion.  It  may  be  repeated  once  in  about 
ten  days,  increafing  the  quantity  of  aloes  if  it 
does  not  aft  fufficiently  on  the  bowels  3 and  the 
day  after  the  operation  of  each  purge  give  the 
following,  repeating  it  for  three  or  four  days 
fucceffively  : 

Take  Myrrh, 

Rhubarb, 

Vitriolated  kali,  of  each  half  an  ounce. 
Pulverife  and  mix  them  into  a ball  with  fyrup 
of  ginger.  Whilft  thefe  means  are  reforted  to, 
continue  to  give  conftant  exercife  in  the  open 
air  3 and  tliis  will  be  the  likelieft  method  to 
ftrengthen  fuch  horfes  as  are  of  weak  relaxed 
conftitutions,  and  deficient  .in  appetite. 

But  where  fuch  a habit  is  only  contrafted  by 
too  much  feeding,  efpecially  on  foft  fcalded  diet, 
which  is  often  the  cafe  of  young  horfes,  kept 
up  for  fale,  the  beft  way  is  to  bleed  and  purge 
fuch  horfes,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  rowel 
them  on  the  belly  3 for  this  fort  of  feeding 
eafily  expofes  horfes  to  be  lax  that  have  no  na- 
tural difpofition  to  it.  They  may  grow  fud- 
denly  fat  by  fuch  management,  yet  it  always 
caufes  weaknefs  and  relaxation  in  the  ftomach 
and  bowels,  tlie  llimy  fecretions  of  which  often 
form  a proper  nidus  for  the  breeding  of  worms  3 
all  M'hich,  however,  may  be  eafily  remedied,  by 
purging  in  the  firft  place,  and  afterwards  by 
proper  exercife,  and  a clean  diet.  . 

Thofe  horfes  that  are  of  a hot  fiery  difpofi- 
tion, and  lofe  their  appetites  in  confequence  of 
their  heat  and  fretting,  cannot  eafily  be  affifted 
by  medicine.  The  only  method  is  tp  keep  them 
to  a cool  diet,  while  they  arc  young,  and,  in 
country  places,  let  them  run  abroad,  .^fpccially 
where  they  have-  ftables  and  warm  fthges,  to 
keep  them  from  die  inclemency  of  the  weather 
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in  winter ; for  thefe  fort  of  horfcs  are  always 
tender,  being  for  the  moft  part  extremely  thin- 
Ikinned,  and  their  blood  of  a thin  texture  and 
eafily  fet  in  motion.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the 
beft  way,  in  the  fummer,  is  to  bring  them  up 
in  the 'day-time,  and  only  let  them  run  abroad 
in  the  night,  as  they  fufFer  more  when  teafed 
with  the  flies  than  any  other,  which  keeps  them 
continually  upon  the  fret,  and  hinders  them 
from  thriving.  When  fuch  horfes  live  till  they 
are  full -aged,  their  heat  of  temper  often  abates, 
fo  that  they  grow  more  ufeful ; but  while  they 
are  young,  they  are  more  fubjeft  to  inward  ab- 
celTes,  and  impofthumations,  than  horfes  of  a 
cooler  temperament,  and  thefe  often  kill  them 
fuddenly,  or  bring  them  into  lingering  con- 
fumptive  maladies. 

Mr.  John  Lawrence  recommends  chalybeate 
beer,  which  may  be  made  as  follows  ; 

Take  Steel  filings,  one  pound ; 

Cinnamon  and  mace,  of  each  two  ounces} 
Gentian-root,  bruifed,  four  ounces } 
Anifeeds,  bruifed,  three  ounces  ; 

Infufe  them  in  one  gallon  of  fine,  clear,  old, 
ftrong  beer  for  a month,  flopped  clofe,  flraking 
the  velTel  often.  Then  flrain  the  liquor,  and 
give  half  a pint  for  a dofe,  in  a pint  of  cold 
water,  once  or  twice  a-day,  upon  an  empty 
ftomach,  leaving  the  horfe  an  hour  or  two  to 
his  repofe. 

For  the  expenfive  articles  cinnamon  and  mace, 
fome  of  the  cheaper  aromatics  may  occafionally 
be  fubflituted. 

a.  We  (hall  now,  in  the  fecond  place,  treat 
of  the  oppofite  difeafe  in  horfes,  namely,  a 
hul'imia^  or  unnatural  craving  for  food. 

If  voracious  or  foul  feeding  cannot  accurately 
be  reckoned  a difeafe,  yet  it  may  be  the  caufe 
of  various  maladies,  and  is  often  the  efFeft  of 
fome  latent  complaint,  fuch  as  worms,  which 
have  a very  different  effeiS:  on  different  horfes  } 
for  as  horfes  of  a lax  habit  of  body  often  lofe 
their  appetites  in  confcquence  of  having  worms, 
and  are  frequently  griped  and  difordered  in 
their  bowels,  fo  horfes  of  ftrong  rigid  conftitu- 
tions,  that  can  bear  the  irritation  of  thofe  animals 
in  their  inteftines,  are  often  voracious  in  their 
appetites,  and  are  continually  craving  after  food. 

Foul  feeders  differ  in  fome  things  from  thofe 
that  have  voracious  appetites,  for  as  thefe  crave 
only  after  their  common  food,  and  can  hardly 
ever  be  fatisfied,  thofe  on  the  other  hand,  viz. 
foul  feeders,  will  leave  their  hay  to  eat  their 
litter,  and  feem  to  like  it  the  better  when  it  is 
well  fauced  with  their  own  dung  and  urine; 
and  therefore  they  may  be  properly  faid  to  have 
a vitiated  or  depraved  appetite.  Though  this 


does  not  always  proceed  from  a voracious  appe- 
tite, yet  the  firft  is  often  productive  of  the 
latter,  and  may  probably  be  occafioned  by  en- 
larging the  capacity  of  the  ftomach  and  mtef- 
tines  to  fuch  a degree,  that  nothing  will  fatisfy 
their  cravings  but  what  has  weight  and  folidity ; 
for  the  fame  kind  of  horfes  will  eat  mold  and' 
wet  clay,  or  any  kind  of  foul  nafty  weeds  out 
of  the  ditches,  and  in  the  liable  will  eat  {link- 
ing mufty  hay,  which  the  generality  of  horfes 
will  refufe. 

There  are  others  of  depraved  appetites,  that 
are  neither  foul  nor  voracious  feeders,  fuch  as 
we  often  obferve  eat  dry  loam  or  mud  out  of 
the  walls,  which  perhaps  may  arife  from  the 
irritation  of  fome  vitiated  juices  in  their  flo- 
machs  ; and  this  alfo  is  frequently  owing  ta 
worms,  or  perhaps  to  a bad  digeftion,  though 
without  any  natural  imbecility  in  their  conftitu- 
tions ; for  though  thefe  horfes  have  a longing 
after  thofe  extraneous  things,  yet  their  natural 
appetites  at  the  fame  time  feldom  fail.  As  this 
is  often  merely  owing  to  full  feeding,  with  the 
want  of  fufficient  exercife,  fo  we  fee  them  re- 
cover fpontaneoufly  and  lofe  that  vitiated  tafte, 
when  they  come  to  ride  a journey  or  go  upotv 
any  other  conftant  exercife. 

The  beft  method  in  all  thefe  cafes  of  a vi- 
tiated or  depraved  appetite,  is  to  begin  with 
purging,  and  to  diffolve  chalk  in  their  water, 
and  afterwards  to  give  them  good  exercife.  The 
fame  method  may  be  complied  with  for  thofe 
that  feed  voracioufly.  To  thefe  the  ftomachic 
ball  prefcribed  above  may  be  given  as  an  expe- 
riment ; for  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the 
malady  arifes  from  a want  of  fenfibility  in  the 
organs  of  digeftion,  the  reftoring  of  which  may 
alfo  reftore  the  natural  inftincfls  of  the  animaL 
If  this  courfe  have  any  good  effe£l,  it  will  be 
known  by  his  gathering  more  flelh  under  this 
management,  and  in  proportion  as  his  flefh  in- 
creafes  his  appetite  will  abate. 

As  to  foul  feeders,  many  of  thefe  begin  with 
voracioufnefs,  and  when  they  come  to  be  Hint- 
ed, fall  on  eating  their  litter  to  fill  their  fto- 
machs,  and  in  time  take  a great  liking  to  it ; and 
it  is  obfervable  that  many  of  the  horfes  that  be- 
come broken-winded  have  this  propenfity.  Any 
one  who  has  a foul  feeding  horfe,  fhould  keep  his 
flail  as  clean  as  poflTible,  let  no  wet  dirty  litter 
lie  under  him,  nor  put  his  litter  under  the  man- 
ger, but  beftow  it  on  fome  other  horfe,  other- 
wife  he  will  paw  it  out  and  feed  upon  it  greedily. 
When  the  wet  litter  is  taken  away  every  morn- 
ing, it  may  be  the  means  to  make  the  horfie 
leave  off  what  feems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
vicious  habit. 
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APPLUDA»  the  chafF  of  millet,  panicum, 
and  fcfamum. 

APPUI,  or  ftay  upon  the  hand,  is  the  reci- 
procal fenfe  Setween  die  horfe’s  mouth  and  the 
bridle-hand,  or  the  fenfe  of  the  action  of  the 
bridle  in  the  horfeman’s  hand. 

The  true  and  right  appui  of  the  hand,  is  the 
nice  bearing  or  ftay  of  the  bridle ; fo  that  the 
horfe,  awed  by  the  fenfibility  and  tendernefs  of 
the  parts  of  his  mouth,  dare  not  reft  much  upon 
the  bitt-mouth,  nor  chack  or  beat  upon  die  hand 
to  withftand  it. 

Such  a horfe  has  a dull,  deaf,  appui ; that  is, 
he  has  a good  mouth,  but  his  tongue  is  fo  thick 
that  the  bitt  cannot  work  or  bear  upon  the  bars ; 
for  the  tongue  not  being  fenfible,  or  tender  as 
the  bars,  is  benumbed  or  hardened  by  the  bitt : 
fo  the  appui  is  not  good.  This  and  the  follow- 
ing are  terms  ufed  of  an  appui. 

The  bitt  does  not  prefs  the  bars  in  the  quick, 
by  reafon  of  the  grofliiefs  of  the  tongue,  or  elfe 
of  the  lips.  Your  horfe  has  a reft  or  ftay  that 
forces  the  hand,  which  ftiews  that  he-fias  a bad 
mouth.  This  horfe  has  no  appui,  no  reft  upon 
the  hand ; that  is,  he  dreads  the  bitt-mouth,  he 
is  apprehenfive  of  the  hand,  and  he  cannot  fuffer 
the  bitt  to  prefs,  or  bear,  though  never  fo  little, 
upon  the  parts  of  his  mouth  ; and  thus  it  comes 
to  pafs  he  does  not  eafily  obey  the  bridle. 

A horfe  that  is  taught  a good  appui,  if  you 
mean  to  give  that  horfe  a good  reft  upon  the 
hand,  it  behoves  you  to  gallop  him  and  put  him 
often  back  ; a long  itretch  gallop  is  very  proper 
for  the  fame  end,  for  in  galloping  he  gives  the 
horfeman  an  opportunity  of  bearing  upon  the 
hand. 

Such  a horfe  has  too  much  appui,  he  throws 
himfelf  too  much  upon  the  bitt ; a horfe  that  has 
a fine  ftay  or  reft  upon  the  hand,  i.e.  equal,  firm, 
and  light,  or  one  that  obeys  the  bridle.  See  Hand. 

A full  appui  upon  the  hand,  is  a firm  ftay, 
without  refting  very  heavy,  and  without  bearing 
upon  the  hand.  Horfes  for  the  army  ought  to 
have  a full  appui  upon  the  hand.  A more  than 
full  reft  or  appui  upon  the  hand,  is  faid  of  a 
horfe  that  is  ftopped  w'ith  fome  force  ; but  ftill 
fo  tliat  he  does  not  force  the  hand.  This  appui 
is  good  for  fuch  riders  as  depend  upon  the  bri- 
dle, inftead  of  their  thighs. 

APYREXIA  (from  a priv.  and  'zvvp-^ta,  a 
fever),  'fhe  abfence  of  fever. 

AQUA,  Water.  Natural  philofophers  de- 
fine water  to  be  an  itfpid,  ponderous,  tranfparent, 
colournefs,  uninflammable,  and  highly  fluid  body, 
lufceptible  of  the  different  ftates  of  aggrega- 
tion from  folidity  to  that  of  elaftic  vapour.  It 
owes  its  fluidity  to  a certain  degree  of  heat, 


fince  with  a heat  two-thirds  lefs  than  that  of  our 
blood  it  congeals  ; and  with  about  twice  the 
heat  of  our  blood  it  boils,  beyond  which  it  cannot 
be  made  hotter.  Water  is  found  in  almoft  every 
natural  body ; though  there  are  many  fubftances 
with  which  art  cannot  unite  it,  yet  it  is  conti- 
nually done  in  nature  •,  it  is  obtained  from  wood, 
and  the  moll  folid  bones  5 it  exifts  in  the  hardeft 
and  moft  compa£l  calcareous  ftones,  and  forms 
the  greater  part  of  the  fluids,  and  a confiderable 
proportion  of  the  folid  parts  of  animal  bodies. 
It  is  contained  in  bodies  in  a greater  or  lefs 
quantity,  and  may  be  confidered  in  two  ftates, 
either  in  that  of  fimple  mixture,  or  in  a ftate  of 
combination  : in  the  firft  cafe,  it  renders  bodies 
humid,  is  perceptible  to  the  eye,  and  may  be 
difengaged  with  the  greateft  facility  ; in  the  fe- 
cond,  it  exhibits  no  character ; which  Ihews  that 
it  is  in  a ftate  of  mixture.  In  this  form  it  exifts 
in  cryftals,  falts,  plants,  animals,  &c.  Water 
exifting  in  a ftate  of  combination  in  bodies,  con- 
curs in  imparting  to  them  hardnefs  and  tranfpa- 
rency  ■,  falts,  and  moft  ftony  cryftals,  lofe  their 
tranfparency  when  deprived  or  their  water  of 
cryftallifation.  Some  bodies  are  indebted  to  wa- 
ter for  their  fixity  ; the  acids  acquire  fixity  only 
by  combining  with  water.  Under  thefe  various 
points  of  view,  water  may  be  confidered  as  the 
general  cement  of  nature,  and  has  been  reckon- 
ed amongft  the  number  of  elements  ; but  in  a 
number  of  experiments,  it  has  proved  to  be 
a compound  body,  formed  by  the  combination  of 
Oxygene  and  Hydrogene.  On  which  fubje£l 
our  readers  may  confult  the  works  of  modern 
chemifts,  particularly  Lavoifier,  Fourcroy,  and 
Chaptal  •,  as  our  bufmefs  is  to  confider  it  only  in 
a dietetic  and  medical  point  of  view. 

Not  only  all  kinds  of  animals,  but  the  great- 
eft  part  of  mankind,  preferve  life  by  drinking 
water.  If  moderately  drank,  it  ajfifls  digeflion, 
quenches  thirjl,  cools  the  habit,  dilutes  the  fluids, 
opens  ohJlruElions,  diffolves  vijeulities,  correils  acri- 
mony, promotes  the  fluid  Jeer etions,  and  carries  all 
acrid  excrementiiious  fordes  out  of  the  machine,  and 
is  an  tiniverfal  vehicle  for  folid  food.  It  Is  fuperior 
to  all  other  liquids,  becaufe  it  is  purer,  more 
fimple,  more  fluid,  and  lefs  loaded  than  others 
ufed  for  drinking,  with  heterogeneous  and  folid 
parts.  The  more  pure  the  water,  the  better, 
and  that  is  certainly  the  beft  which  fails  in  rain^ 
colle£led  from  high  fituations  in  the  country. 
It  may  be  deemed  a proper  drink  for  all  animals, 
if  there  is  no  impregnation  to  the  tafte  or  fmell 
of  a perfon  of  common  fenfibility  drinking  it. 
The  fofter  and  purer  waters,  ceitainly,  are  to 
be  preferred  for  ufe  j though  the  harder  waters, 
or  fuch  as  are  impregnated  with  felenites,  cy 
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other  earthy  matters,  have  not  been  difcovered, 
by  any  good  and  clear  evidence,  to  have  pro- 
duced bad  efFe£ls. 

Good  water  is  known  by  readily  mixing  with 
foap  and  not  curdling  therewith  ; and  by  quickly 
boiling  peafe,  pulfe,  &c.  foft  and  tender  ; and  it 
keeps  beft  in  large  veflels  in  cold  places,  and  in 
earthern  or  glafs  ware. 

Muddy  water  fome  animals  prefer  to ' clear  ; 
but  it  may  be  cleared  by  adding  five  grains  of 
alum  to  each  gallon,  and  thus  the  water  is  not 
injured.  If  hard  it  may  be  rendered  foft  by 
adding  a little  pot-afh,  or  chalk. 

Stagnant  waters,  tuater  in  which  Is  much 
melted  fnow  or  ice,  dew,  water  from  mines  and 
high  rocks,  fuch  as  rifes  in  low  flat  lands,  and 
particularly  from  fprings  in  which  are  unc- 
tuous, earthy,  bituminous  matter  at  the  bottom, 
are  bad  : but  good  water  is  obtained  from 
fprings  which  are  on  high  lands,  that  confift 
much  of  a clean  earth  and  gravel ; from  the 
clouds,  by  rain  falling  at  a diflailce  from  great 
towns  ; from  rivers  and  rivulets ; but  when  dijlil~ 
led,  it  is  the  moll  pure.  For  the  regulations  un- 
der which  the  ufe  of  water  is  to  be  reftridled  for 
horfes  and  other  anlmals,''fee  the  excellent  ob- 
fervatlons  of  Mr.  Clarke  of  Edinburgh,  under 
the  article  Watering. 

AQUA  FORTIS,  a chemical  liquid,  pof- 
felTmg  cauftic  qualities,  and  occafionally  ufed 
by  farriers.  It  is  an  acid  procured  from  nitre, 
and  on  that  account  has  recently  obtained  the 
names  of  nitrous  or  nitric  acid.  See  Acids. 

AQUA  INFERNALIS,  a cauftic  liquid, 
prepared  with  quicklime  and  pot-alh.  It  was 
formerly  employed  by  farriers,  but,  on  account 
of  its  too  great  dilFufibility,  the  lapis  infernalis 
{^kali  purum  of  the  fliops)  is  found  more  con- 
venient in  veterinary  pradlice.  It  is  the  moft 
pov/erful  cauftic  known.  See  Caustic. 

AQUA  SAPPHIRINA,  a beautiful  blue- 
coloured  liquid,  applied  to  the  .eye  for  the  re- 
moval of  fpecks  or  opacities  of  the  cornea  (fee 
Albugo).  It  has  now  the  name  of  water  of 
ainmoniated  copper,  and  is  thus  prepared. 

Take  Lime-water,  one  pint ; 

Muriated  ammonia,  one  drachm. 

When  the  latter  is  diflblved,  let  the  folution 
ftand  in  a bright  copper  veflel  till  it  becomes  of 
a deep  blue  colour,  which  owes  it  to  the  metal 
with  which  it  is  thus  placed  in  contaft. 

AQIJEOUS  HUMOUR.  The  watery 
HUMOUR  of  the  EYE.  It  is  a limpid  water  that 
fills  all  the  .fpace  between  the  cornea  of  the 
eye,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  cryftalline  hu- 
mour. The  fpace  In  which  this  humour  is  con- 
fined Is  called  the  anterior  and  pofterior  cham- 


bers. The  firft  is  betwixt  the  cornea  and  the  Iris; 
this  Is  the  larger  of  them  ; the  fecOnd  is  be- 
twixt the  iris  and  the  cryftalline  humour.  The 
veflels  which  furnifh  this  humour  are  too  fmall 
to  be  defcribed.  If  a wound  difcharges  this 
fluid,  it  is  reftored  in  two  or  three  days  again. 
In  old  age  it  is  not  fo  limpid,  whence  probably 
one  caufe  of  obfcure  fight  at  that  time.  The 
chief  ufe  of  it  feems  to  be  to  keep  the  cornea 
diftended,  fo  that  the  rays  of  light  may  be  duly 
refrafted  In  pafling  to  the  retina,  and  for  the 
iris  to  float  loofely  in,  whereby  its  a£Iions  may 
be  eafily  performed.  See  Eye. 

ARABIAN  HORSE.  Travellers  and  mer- 
chants .who  have  vifited  the  Eaft,  report,  that 
the  true  bred  Arabian  horfes  are  at  an  incredible 
and  intolerable  price ; being  valued  at  500  /. 
and  as  others  fay,  at  i,  2,  and  3000/.  an 
horfe.  It  is  fald  too,  that  the  Arabs  are  as  care- 
ful of  keeping  the  pedigrees  of  their  horfes,  as 
princes  are  in  preferving  their  genealogies  ; that 
they  keep  them  with  medals  ; and  that  each  fan’s 
portion  is  ufually  two  fults  of  arms,  and  one  of 
their  horfes. 

The  Arabs  boaft,  that  they  will  ride  fourfcore 
miles  without  drawing  bitt ; but  this  has  been 
performed  by  fome  of  our  Englijh  horfes  : and 
much  more  was  done  by  a highwayman,  who, 
having  committed  a robbery,  on  the  fame 
day  rode  from  London  to  Tork,  being  150  miles. 

Notwithftanding  their  great  value,  and  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  them  from  Scandarson  to 
England  by  fea,  yet  by  the  care,  and  at  the 
charge,  of  fome  breeders  in  the  north  of  Esigland, 
the  Arabian  horfe  has  been  no  ftrafiger  to  thofe 
parts  ; and  perhaps  at  tliis  day  fome  of  the  race 
may  be  feen  there,  if  not  the  true  Arabian  ftal- 
lion.  See  Stallion. 

Mr.  John  Lawrence,  in  his  valuable  Trea- 
tife  on  Horfes,  fays,  “ the  far  greater  part  of 
thofe  horfes  brought  over  to  this  country,  under 
the  general  appellation  of  Arabians,  have  never 
feen  Arabia,  or  have  been  of  its  Inferior  breed. 
They  are  ufually  purchafed  in  the  Levant,  Bar- 
bary, or  the  Eajl  Indies,  by  perfons  totally  un- 
acquainted with  horfes,  or  at  .any  rate  with  the 
peculiar  purpofe  for  which  fuch  horfes  are  de- 
figned  j hence  a number  of  inferior  and  half- 
bred  Arabians  have  been  brought  over  at  a ufe- 
lefs  expence,  to  deteriorate,  inftead  of  amend- 
ing, our  racing  breed,  and  to  bring  Arabian 
blood  into  difrepute.  I have  feen  about  a 
fcore  fouthern  horfes,  called  Arabians,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  not  one  of  which  appeared  to  be 
a true  mountain  horfe.  Thofe  which  were 
lately  at  the  veterinary  college,  and  which  were 
imported  from  India,  were  evidently  of  a mixed 
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Breed  *,  and  the  Arabian  at  Hampji(ady  appeared, 
upon  the  flighteft  furvey,  to  be  no  more  than  a 
three-part  bred  horfe,  well  adapted  to  get  faddle 
and  coach-horfesi  'rhefe  remarks  may  ferve  to 
account  for  the  defeffs  of  the  new  blood,  as  it 
has  been  ftyled  upon  the  turf ; and  as  fufficient 
reafons  why  the  produce  of  Arabians  fo  feldom 
run  their  courfe  through. 

“ The  horfe  next  in  quality  to  the  Arah^  is 
die  Mountain  Barb  : this  approximation  arifes 
from  fimilarity  of  climate  probably,  and  from 
an  attention  to  pedigree  by  die  great  men,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Barbary.  The  Barb  is  lefs 
than  the  Arabian.^  very  deep  breafted,  but  rather 
of  alBnuie  or  muleifli  appearance  ; if  genuine, 
he  gets  true  and  ftout  runners. 

“ A material  queftion  arifes  here — Have  we 
any  further  occafion  for  Arabian  blood,  and  will 
not  our  EngliJIj  courfer  degenerate,  in  procefs 
of  time,  without  an  occafional  recurrence  to 
the  parent  flock  } I will  take  upon  me  to  anfwer 
this  queftion  in  part,  or  rather  I have  already 
done  it : we  can  have  no  fort  of  need  of  fuch 
foreign  horfes  as  are  ufually  imported,  for  the 
plaineft  reafon  in  the  world,  we  poflefs  much 
better  of  our  own  native  ftock.  But  this  makes 
nodiing  againft  the  propriety  of  endeavouring  to 
obtain  genuine  Arabian  courfers.  We  ought 
never  to  remain  ftationary  and  fatisfied  while 
diere  exifts  a poflibility  of  improvement  •,  the 
vaft  advantages  refulting  from  the  accidental  im- 
portation of  a very  few  real  good  horfes  has 
'been  amply  proved,  and  in  my  opinion,  the  pro- 
fecution  of  a concerted  plan  for  obtaining  a 
further  fupply,  would  be  an  obje£l  not  unworthy 
the  attention  of  a gentleman  of  the  turf,  either 
in  the  view  of  curiofity  or  profit ; the  plan  beft 
adapted  to  that  end  is  matter  of  enquiry. 

“ I have  never  heard,  that  any  properly  qua- 
lified perfon  has  been  fent  to  Arabia  for  the 
purpofe  of  purchafing  horfes ; neverthelefs,  I 
believe  fuch  to  be  the  only  probable  method  of 
obtaining  the  genuine  ftock  in  requeft.  The 
tenacioufnefs  of  the  Arabians  of  their  higheft 
bred  horfes,  has  been  long  kno>^’n,  and  very 
few,  or  none  of  fuch,  ever  find  their  way  to 
the  great  fairs  in  the  eaftem  countries,  where 
the  common  Arabian,  and  other  eaftem  horfes, 
are  ufually  purchafed. 

“ The  following  is  the  beft  account  of  the 
Arabian  horfes  which  I have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain, cither  from  reading  or  enquiry.  They 
have  in  that  country,  three  diftin£l  breeds,  or 
rather,  two  varieties  from  the  original  genus ; 
from  analogy  of  qualification  the  three  clafies 
may  be  properly  enough  compared  with  our 
racers,  hunters,  and  common  bred  horfes.  The 


diftincllve  appellations  of  the  Arab  horfds  are, 
Kehilani  or  Cocklani,  Kehidifchi  or  Guideiki, 
and  Atticki.  The  firft,  or  Cocklani,  are  the 
original  genus,  bred  in  the  middle  or  mountain-  • 
ous  country,  where  it  is  faid  a few  are  yet  to 
be  found  in  the  wild,  or  natural  ftate.  The 
Arabs  pretend  to  have  pedigrees  of  this  illuftri- 
ous  race,  upwards  of  two  thoufand  years  old 
but  whether  their  private  records  accord  Vvith 
truth  exaftly  or  not,  is  of  little  moment,  fince 
the  antiquity  and  chara£ler  of  the  Mountain 
Arabian  horfe  has  the  fulleft  fanclion  of  both 
ancient  and  modern  experience.  The  Atticki, 
or  inferior  breed,  may  probably  have  been  the 
original  produce  of  the  low  country,  and  the 
middle  variety  may  have  refulted  from  a mixture 
of  mountain  and  low-country  ftock.  The  Ara- 
bians are  feldom  willing  to  part  with  their  beft 
mares,  at  any  price;  and  the  value  of  a true- 
bred  one,  whether  horfe  or  mare,  is  faid  to 
amount  to  feveral  hundred  pounds  in  the  country. 

The  Arabian  horfes  are  fed  with  dates,  milk, 
and  corn ; it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  in  fuch 
a country,  they  have  the  ample  allowance  of 
corn,  ufual  in  this ; neverthelefs  it  is  confi- 
dently allerted,  that  the  fuperior  breed  of  them 
will  travel  eighty  or  a hundred  miles  in  a day, 
for  feveral  fuccefllve  days,  over  the  fand  and 
ftones  of  that  fultry  climate.  Dr.  Blumen- 
BACH,  who  has  within  thefe  few  years  written 
a celebrated  treatife  on  the  native  varieties  of 
the  human  fpecies,  fays,  “ that  all  animals  de- 
“ ftitute  of  the  dark  pigment  of  the  eye,  are  a 
“ mere  altered  breed.”  How  far  that  obferva- 
tion  is  entitled  to  dependence,  I have  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  confider  or  examine,  but 
the  purchafe  of  a particular  breed  of  animals 
would  furely  be  leaft  liable  to  deception  in  the 
original  country  where  they  were  bred.  The 
external  charadleriftic  of  original  genus,  is  uni- 
formity, or  univerfal  fymmetry  ; and  the  true- 
bred  Arab  is  diftinguifhed  by  his  filken  hair,  and 
foft  flexible  fkin,  deer-like  hoofs  and  pafterns, 
fmall  muzzle,  full  eye,  fmall  well-turned  head, 
joined  to  the  neck  with  a curve,  capacious 
fhoulders,  extenfive  angle  of  the  hock,  length 
and  extent  of  thigh,  large  finews,  and  flat 
bones.  I have  often  obferved  that  convulfive 
fnatching  up,  and  turning  out  the  feet,  in  the 
gait  of  horfes  faid  to  be  Arabians,  and  have 
ever  looked  upon  it  as  the  indication  of  a fpu- 
rious  breed  ; the  beft  Arabs,  which  I have  feen, 
having  been  good  goers,  many  of  them  true 
daifey- cutters.  The  pawing  method  of  going, 
cannot  always  be  the  confequence  of  manege, 
fince  I have  remarked  it  to  defeend  from  a re- 
puted Arabian,  through  feveral  generations.” 
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ARCANUM  (from  arcay  a chcji).  A re- 
medy or  medicine  whofe  preparation  is  kept 
fecret  from  the  world.  Many  arcana  have  been 
extolled  in  the  days  of  Alchemy,  and  the  name 
given  to  medicines  of  little  value. 

ARCHED.  A horfe  is  faid  to  have  arched 
legs,  when  his  knees  are  bended  archwife.  This 
cxpreflion  relates  to  the  fore  quarters,  and  the 
infirmity  here  fignified  happens  to  fuch  horfes 
as  have  their  legs  fpoiled  with  travelling.  The 
horfes  called  Braflicourts  have  likewife  their 
knees  bended  otherwife,  but  this  deformity  is 
natural  to  them. 

ARECA,  the  fruit  of  a fpecies  of  palm-tree 
which  is  met  with  in  the  Eafl;  Indies,  though 
feme  reckon  this  nut  among  the  fpecies  of  cocoa- 
nuts.  The  outward  coat  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
pullet’s  egg,  under  it  is  the  fruit,  which  is 
brown  on  the  outfide,  in  fhape  like  a nutmeg  at 
one  end,  and  flat  at  the  other ; within,  it  is 
v-^hite  and  marbled  with  purplifh  veins  : it  is 
rather  infipid  to  the  tafte  ; the  Indians  chew  it 
to  help  digeftion  ^ it  is  moderately  aflrin- 

The  infpilTated  juice  of  this  fruit  is  called 
Terra  Japonica,  now  catechu  i but  it  is  generally 
adulterated  with  other  matters.  See  Cate- 
chu. 

ARGENTUM,  Silver,  a metal  infoluble 
by  any  vegetable  or  animal  juice  *,  and  hence, 
if  fwallowed,  neither  ufeful  nor  hurtful.  Its 
only  medical  ufe  is  as  a mild  cauftic,  to  apply 
to  luxuriant  granulations.  It  is  called  nitrate® 
SILVER,  and  is  made  by  the  following  procefs. 
Diflblve  pure  ftlver  by  a fand  heat  in  about  four 
times  its  weight  of  diluted  nitrous  acid  j then 
dry  away  the  humidity  with  a gentle  fire  j after- 
wards melt  it  in  a crucible,  that  it  may  be  pour- 
ed into  proper  moulds,  carefully  avoiding  over- 
much heat,  left  the  matter  fhould  grow  too 
thick. 

The  crucible  fhould  be  large  enough  to  hold 
five  or  fix  rimes  the  quantity  of  dry  matter,  for 
k bubbles  and  fwells  greatly,  and  the  operator 
fhould  guard  againft  the  drops  that  fpirt  up. 
Keep  the  fire  moderate  until  the  ebullition  ceafes, 
and  till  the  iViatter  becomes  confiftent  in  the  heat 
that  firft  made  it  boil,  then  quickly  increafe  the 
fire  till  the  matter  is  thin  at  bottom,  like  oil  -,  on 
which  immediately  pour  it  into  moulds,  without 
waiting  till  the  fumes  ceafe. 

The  moulds  may  be  of  iron,  or  of  pipe-clay 
that  is  foft  enough  to  admit  of  a grealed  ftick 
into  it. 

When  it  is  cold,  break  the  moulds,  wrap 
each  piece  of  the  cauftic  in  paper,  and  keep  it 
from  the  air,  or  elfe  it  will  diflblve.  For  .its 
mode,  &c.  of  application,  fee  Caustic. 


If  this  cauftic  is  diflblved  in  water,  and  then 
fome  thin  plates  of  copper  be  added,  the  pure 
ftlver  will  be  precipitated. 

Some  call  it  hiflammahle  Jtlvery  for  It  flames 
like  nitre  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  pure  ftate  of 
Jtlvery  if  laid  on  a red-hot  turf. 

ARGENTUM  VIVUM ; Quicksilver. 
See  that  article. 

ARISTOLOCHIA,  Birthwort.  The  root 
of  this  plant  forms  an  article  in  the  preferip- 
tions  of  feveral  of  the  old  writers  on  farriery. 
See  Birthwort. 

ARM  of  a horfe,  called  alfo  the  Fore  Thigh. 
See  the  article  Humerus. 

ARM  is  alfo  applied  to  a horfe,  when  he  en- 
deavours to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  bit,  to 
prevent  obeying  or  being  checked  thereby. 

A horfe  is  faid  to  arm  himfelf y w'hen  he 
prelTes  down  his  head,  and  bends  his  neck, 
fo  as  to  reft  the  branches  of  the  bridle  upon  his 
briiket ; in  order  to  withftand  the  effort  of  the 
bit,  and  guard  his  bars  and  his  mouth.  See  die 
article  Carry  I.ow. 

A horfe  is  faid  to  arm  himfelf  •with  the  lips, 
when  he  covers  the  bars  with  his  lips,  and 
deadens  the  preffure  of  the  bit.  This  frequently 
happens  In  thick-lipped  horfes.  The  remedy  is 
by  ufing  a bit-mouth,  forged  with  a canon  or 
fcratch-mouth,  broader  nearer  the  bankets  than 
at  the  place  of  its  preffure,  or  reft  upon  the 
bars.  See  the  article  Disarm. 

For  arming  againft  the  bit,  the  remedy  is  to 
have  a wooden  ball  covered  with  velvet,  or  other 
matter,  put  on  his  chaul,  which  will  fo  prefs 
him  between  the  jaw-bones,  as  to  prevent  his 
bringing  his  head  fo  near  his  breaft. 

ARMAN,  a confediion,  reputed,  by  far- 
riers of  the  old  fchool,  of  extraordinary  effi- 
cacy ; but  the  compofition  is  not  worth  re- 
cording. 

ARMENIAN  BOLE.  See  Bole. 

AROMATICS,  fubftances  of  a warm  pun- 
gent tafte,  and  a more  or  lefs  fragrant  fmell. 
Some  of  the  fpices  are  purely  aromatic,  as  cu- 
bebs,  pepper,  cloves*,  fome  fubftances  have  a 
fweetnefs  mixed  with  the  aromatic  matter,  as 
angelica-root,  anifeed,  fennel-feed ; fome  an 
aftringency,  as  cinnamon  ; fome  a ftrong  mu- 
cilage, as  caffia  lignea  j fome  a bitternefs,  as 
orange-peel.  The  aromatic  matter  itfelf,  con- 
tained in  different  fubjedls,  differs  alfo  not  a 
little  in  its  pharmaceutic  properties.  It  Is  ex- 
tracted from  all  by  rediified  fpirit  of  wine ; 
from  fome  In  great  part,  from  others  fcarcely 
'at  all,  by  water.  The  aromatic  matter  of  fome 
fubjedls,  as  of  lemon-peel,  rifes  wholly  in  dif- 
tillatlon  both  with  fpirit  and  water ; that  of 
others,  as  cinnamon,  rifes  wholly  with  water, 
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but  fcarccly  at  all  with  ipirit ; while  that  of 
others,  as  pepper,  is  in  part  left  behind  after 
the  diftillation  of  water  itfelf  from  the  fpice. 

With  regard  to  the  general  virtues  of  aro- 
matics, they  warm  the  ilomach,  and  by  degrees 
the  whole  habit ; raife  the  puli'e  •,  and  quicken 
the  circulation.  In  the  difeafes  arifing  in  ani- 
mals from  a cold,  languid,  phlegmatic  habit, 
and  a weak  flaccid  ftate  of  the  folids,  they  fup- 
port  the  vis  vitae,  and  promote  the  falutary  fe- 
cretions.  In  hot  bilious  temperaments,  ple- 
thoric habits,  inflammatory  indifpofitions,  dry- 
nefs  and  Itrictures  of  the  fibres,  they  are  gene- 
rally hurtful. 

'I'he  name  of  aroma,  or  fplritiis  rcBor,  is 
given  to  the  odorous  principle  of  vegetables. 
Thefe  bodies  differ  greatly  from  one  another  in 
the  quantity,  flrength,  and  volatility  of  the 
odorous  principle  which  they  contain.  It  is 
generally  found  united  with  volatile  oils  *,  but  it 
is  foluble  in  alcohol  and  water  as  well  as  in  thefe. 
The  flightefl;  degree  of  heat  is  fufBcient  to  dif- 
engage  the  aroma  of  plants.  To  obtain  it,  the 
plant  muff  be  diftilled  in  a balneum  marise,  and 
its  vapours  received  into  a cold  capital,  which 
may  condenfe  and  afterwards  condudb  them  in  a 
fluid  itate  into  the  receiver.  The  produft  is 
pure  odoriferous  water,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  eflential  or  diftilled  water.  This  li- 
quor is  to  be  confideretf  as  a folution  of  the 
aroma  or  odorous  principle  in  water.  When 
aromatic  water  is  heated,  it  lofes  its  fmell,  in 
confcquence  of  the  odorous  principle  being  more 
volatile  than  the  fluid  in  which  it  was  diflblved. 
This  principle  is  alfo  dilhpated  by  expofurc  to 
the  air.  Many  fails  would  induce  us  to  believe, 
tliat  the  principle  of  fmell  is  one  of  the  element- 
ary principles  of  volatile  oils  j but  w'C  are  as 
yet  almoft  completely  ignorant  of  its  chemical 
nature,  properties,  and  combinations. 

ARRESTS,  or  ARRETS,  among  farriers, 
denote  a fort  of  mangy  tumors  on  the  fmews  of 
the  hind  legs  of  a horfe,  between  the  ham  and 
.tlie  paftern,  called  alfo  rat-tails.  See  Rat- 
tails.  The  name  is  taken  from  the  refem- 
blance  they  bear  to  the  arrejh  or  back-bones  of 
fllhes. 

ARSENIATE,  an  arfenical  fait  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  arfenical  acid,  with  certain 
b.rfes. 

ARSENIC,  a well-kndwn  poifonous  mineral, 
which,  though  it  feems  to  have  an  affinity  botli 
to  fulplnir  and  to  a femi-metal,  yet  is  not 
manifestly  either.  It  is  contained  more  or  lei's 
fni  moft  kind  of  ores,  as  thofe  of  tin,  bifmuth, 
the  white  pyrites,  and  particularly  colalf ; from 


v^hich  laft  the  greateft  quantity  is  obtained. 
The  ore  of  the  cobalt  being  broken  in  pieces,  is 
placed  over  a fire,  and  the  arfenic  fublimed  from 
it,  which  refting  on  the  fides  of  long  chimneys 
defigned  for  its  reception,  is  fwept  off  into 
proper  velTels  to  be  refublimed,  or  at  leaft 
melted,  by  which  it  is  formed  into  the  white 
{billing  maffes  which  are  met  with  in  the 
fliops. 

What  we  have  in  England  is  chiefly  brought 
from  the  mines  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  Some 
fmall  quantities  are  fublimed  in  Cornwall,  from 
the  cobalt  that  is  found  there. 

Large  portions  of  fulphur  render  it  nearly 
inert. 

The  pure  ^vhite  arfenic  hath  a penetrating  cor- 
rofive  tafte,  and  taken  into  the  ffomach  of  an 
animal,  is  a violent  poifon.  It  produces  fpeedy 
drynefs  in  the  throat,  and  inflammation,  de- 
jetlion,  fainting,  ftupor,  tremors,  conrulfions, 
palfy,  thirft,  burning  in  the  ftomach,  gripes, 
cold  fweats,  hiccough,  and  at  laft  death.  Be- 
fides  the  efl'eifts  which  it  hath  in  common  with 
other  poifons,  it  adds  as  a cauftic  on  the  coats  of 
the  ftomach,  and  perforates  the  inteftines,  oc- 
cafions  a fwelling  and  fphacelation  of  the  whole 
body,  and  a fudden  putrefadlion  after  death. 

When  the  quantity  taken  is  not  fatal,  it  oc- 
cafions  tremors,  palfies,  or  lingering  difeafes. 

Though  there  be  but  little  hope  after  this 
poifon  is  fwallowed,  yet,  if  alTiftance  is  to  be 
had,  immediately  fuch  attempts  ftiould  be  made 
as  are  fuggefted  under  the  article  Antidote. 

Arfenic  is  unfit  for  ufe  in  veterinary  pradlice, 
except  as  a topical  remedy,  and  even  then,  it 
ftiould  be  employed  with  caution.  It  is  a pow- 
erful cauftic  when  applied  to  ulcers  ; in  which 
cafes  it  feldoni  happens  but  that  fome  fubftance 
that  is  fafer  v/ill  do  quite  as  well.  A watery 
folution  of  it  has  been  ufed  by  ignorant  perfons 
in  the  country  to  cure  the  mange  and  other  dif-- 
eafes  of  the  fkin  in  cattle,  dogs,  &c.;  but  there 
is  great  danger  attends  the  praftice,  however 
beneficial  it  may  prove  againft  the  difeafe,  fiiice 
thefe  animals  generally  lick  theiiifelves,  and  are 
poifoned. 

In  reading  ancient  authors  on  the  yellow  and 
red  arfenics,  it  ihould  be  ohferved,  that  their 
arfenics  are  not  the  fame  as  ours.  Among  the 
Greeks  two  kinds  were  in  ufe,  viz.  the  yello^u, 
which  we  now  call  orpiment,  and  auripig- 
MENT  ; and  the  rc<i,  which  they,  call  fandaraca. 
d’he  Arabians  had  alfo  two  kinds,  viz.  the 
yellow,  wliicli  they  call  scANDABACA  •,  and  the 
red,  which  they  call  realgar.  It  was  the 
follil  fulphurated  ar/cfiics,  that  the  ancients  ufcJ 
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medicinally,  and  only  thofe  which  were  yellow 
and  flaky  like  talc,  and  which  alone  they  call 
arfenicon.  The  white  arfenic  is  a difcovery  of 
later  times.  The  auripigment  we  meet  with  is 
of  the  yellow  fort ; its  tafte  is  not  very  acri- 
monious. The  bell  mineral  orpiment  is  brought 
from  Turkey  ; it  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  poifon- 
ous,  and  may  poflefs  fome  virtues  as  a topical 
remedy. 

Our  yellow  and  red  arfenics  are  artificial,  be- 
ing no  other  than  the  white,  mixed  with  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  fulphur.  The  white  is 
the  ftrongeft,  the  yellow  weaker,  and  the  red 
weakeft. 

ARSENICAL  CAUSTIC.  See  Caustic. 

ARTERIOSUS,  DUCTUS,  a paflhge  con- 
veying the  blood  from  one  artery  to  another  ; 
alfo  called  canalts,  and  canaliculus  arteriofus. 
This,  in  the  human  foetus,  arifes  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  arteria  pulmonalis,  juft  where  it 
is  going  to  give  off  the  two  branches,  and  opens 
by  its  other  end  into  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
fcending  aorta,  juft  below  the  great  curvature. 
In  the  adult  it  is  obliterated,  but  in  the  foetus  it 
is  open,  and  conveys  the  blood,  which  hath  no 
paflage,  or  a very  flight  one,  through  tire  lungs 
in  this  ftate  of  the  animal,  from  the  pulmonary 
artery  to  the  aorta. 

ARTERIOTOMY  (from  an  ar- 

tery,  and  to  cut),  the  opening  of  an  ar- 

tery for  the  difcharge  of  blood.  This  is  a 
remedy  againft  violent  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  the  apoplexy,  &c.  The  operation  is 
generally  confined  to  the  head,  becaufe  of  the 
bone  being  immediately  under,  and  giving  the 
advantage  of  a proper  comprefs.  When  the 
temporal  artery  is  opened,  a fmall  knife  is  bet- 
ter than  a lancet,  and  the  incifion  muft  be  fo  as 
to  divide  the  artery  tranfverfely,  then  the  in- 
convenience of  an  aneurifmal  tumor  is  avoid- 
ed. To  hinder  the  pafling  of  arterial  blood  to 
the  head  is  often  of  more  fervice  than  difcharg- 
ing  it  on  its  arrival  there  by  arteriotomy.  With 
this  view,  Mr.  Coleman,  Professor  at  the 
Veterinary  College,  has,  in  many  cafes 
(particularly  in  inflammations  of  the  eyes  in  the 
horfe),  taken  up  the  carotid  artery  of  the  af- 
fedled  fide.  See  Ophthalmy. 

ARTERY,  (from  air,  and 

r^p.-co,  to  keep)  •,  fo  called  becaufe  the  ancients 
fuppofed  that  only  air  was  contained  in  them  j 
but  by  the  word  artery  Hippocrates  meant  what 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  afpera  arieria  [or 
trachaa']  ; nor  were  the  veins  diftinguiffied  from 
the  arteries  in  the  oldeft  times ; for  phelps, 
amongft  the  ancients,  was  applied  both  to  ar- 
teries and  veins  j and  indeed,  fome  of  our  more 


modern  writers  ufe  the  term  vena,  when  fpealc- 
ing  of  the  pulfe. 

An  artery  is  a ftrong  elaftic  ramifying  tube, 
arifing  from  the  heart.  The  arteries  are  pro- 
perly but  two  ; they  rife  from  the  two  ventricles 
of  the  heart ; one  of  them  is  called  aorta, 
which  fee  ; the  other  is  named  the  pulmonary 
artery,  for  it  fprings  from  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  and  Is  wholly  confined  to  the 
LUNGS.  See  Blood-Vessels. 

The  figure  of  an  artery  fomewhat  refembles  a 
tree ; the  fmaller  ramifications  of  the  arteries 
frequently  anaftomofe  with  each  other,  as  may 
be  obferved  in  the  coats  of  an  inteftine  when 
they  are  injedled.  The  largeft  appearance  of 
this  kind  is  in  the  vertebral  arteries,  which  unite 
in  the  Ikull.  The  ufe  of  the  anaftomofis  is  to 
keep  up  an  equal  circulation ; they  likewife 
ferve  to  obviate  the  eft'edls  of  local  prefliire. 

The  arteries  were  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  of 
three  forts,  viz.  the  f anguine,  which  circulated 
red  blood  ; the  ferous,  through  which  ferum 
only  was  naturally  conveyed  •,  and  the  lymphatic, 
whofe  contents  were  lymph.  It  was  alfo  faid, 
that  if  the  blood  was  puflred  Into  the  ferous  vef- 
fels,  it  was  there  obftrudled,  and  produced  in- 
flammation. But  thefe  erroneous  notions  have 
been  long  exploded  ; and  it  is  now  acknow- 
ledged univerfally,  that  thefe  are  all  the  fame 
tube  continued,  which  gradually  divides  into 
branches,  and  thefe  branches  grow  fmaller  the 
further  they  are  from  the  heart.  Near  to  the 
heart  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  ftronger ; 
and  far  from  the  heart  the  circulation  leflens  in 
its  vigour,  fo  that  the  thinner  fluids  only  pafs 
there.  But  if  by  exercife,  or  other  means,  the 
heat  of  the  body  is  increafed,  the  circulation  is 
pufhed  forward,  the  red  blood  proceeds  to  parts 
where  thinner  fluids  only  circulated  before  for 
the  fmaller  veflels  not  being  conftrufted  to  re- 
ceive only  fuch  certain  fized  globules,  can  dif- 
tend  to  the  capacity  required  by  fuch  degrees  of 
circulation  as  are  occafionally  happening,  and 
contradf  again  to  their  former  dimerrfions  as. 
foon  as  the  diftending  force  is  removed. 

Arteries  terminate  three  ways  ; the  moft  com- 
mon is  that  into  the  veins.  Harvey  difeovered, 
or  demonftrated,  the  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
but  Malpighius  firft  obferved,  that  the  laft 
branches  of  an  artery,  running  into  minute  di- 
vifions,  dlfpofe  tliemfelves  on  a membrane  as  on 
a firm  bafe,  and  there  open  into  one  another  by 
the  mutual  Intercourfe  of  fmall  canals  : he  firlt 
traced  out  thefe  canals  through  numerous  mazes 
and  windings,  through  which  they  convey  thet 
blood  j but  here  the  fmall  branches,  jdifpofecL 
with  great  nicety,  e.xtend  over  equal  fpfaces,  and. 
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dcflitute  of  lateral  flioots,  as  being  no  longer 
fubdivided,  changing  their  figure,  conftitute  the 
origins  of  the  veins.  The  next  termination  of 
ortehes  is  into  little  cavities  or  finufes,  as  into 
the  corpora  cavernofa  penis,  &c.  The  laft  is 
into  excretory  du£l:s. 

The  arteries  generally  lie  deep,  and  alw'ays 
run  on  the  inflefted  fide  of  the  limb,  as  in  the 
axilla,  the  inner  part  of  the  cubit,  &c.  this  fitua- 
tion  prevents  their  being  either  ftretched  or  com- 
prefl'ed  in  the  various  motions  of  the  body. 

In  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  large  arteries 
before  mentioned  there  are  three  valves,  which 
prevent  the  return  of  the  blood  to  the  Heart. 
See  Blood-Vessels. 

The  coats  of  the  arteries  are  three  in  number. 
I.  external ; it  contains  a great  number  of 
blood-vellels,  and  many  nerves  run  through  it ; 
it  is  elaftic,  and  its  fibres  run  quaquaverfim.  2. 
The  middle ; it  is  made  of  fibres  which  are  dif- 
pofed  nearly  circularly,  and  parallel  to  each 
other.  3.  The  internal  is  a thin  membrane, 
whofe  furface  is  very  fmooth,  to  give  an  eafy 
pafTage  to  the  blood. 

Notwithllanding  the  difputes  which  have  oc- 
curred among  anatom  ills,  relative  to  the  fub- 
llance  of  thefe  coats,  it  is  pretty  well  underflood 
that  they  are  formed  of  mufcular  fibres  and  elaf- 
tic ligaiiients,  the  inner  being  membranaceous  ; 
and  that  the  mufcular  fibres  themfelves  are  pof- 
fefled  of  elafticity,  as  well  as  the  ligament. 

The  cellular  membrane  is  improperly  num- 
bered among  the  coats  of  the  arteries^  for  it  is 
only  the  conneiEling  medium. 

The  nearer  to  the  origin  the  weaker  are  the 
arterial  coats,  vdience  the  frequency  of  aneu- 
rifms  in  the  beginning  of  the  aorta. 

Arteries  are  often  met  with  of  a Terpentine 
form,  but  they  are  not  fo  in  a natural  ftate  of 
health,  except  during  particular  aflions,  &c. 
and  then  they  recover  their  original  flate  as  foon 
as  the  temporary  caufe  is  removed.  The  caufe 
is  the  dilatation  ; tlie  coats  are  elaftic,  therefore 
whatever  diftends  them  muft  at  the  fame  time 
lengthen  them,  and  thereby  produce  ferpentine 
turns.  This  frequently  happens  in  injecling  the 
arteries  of  dead  bodies  : in  the  viper  it  is  very 
apparent  in  an  artery  which  runs  along  the  out- 
fide  of  its  lungs  ; every  time  that  the  heart  beats 
this  artery  is  fcen  in  a ferpentine  form.  The 
arteries  of  the  uterus  are  more  convolved  in  the 
laft  months  of  pregnancy  than  they  were  before 
conception  •,  fo  far  is  the  common  obfervation 
from  being  true,  that  the  uterine  arteries  have 
naturally  a ferpentine  courfe,  to  admit  of  the 
enlargement  of  that  organ  in  pregnancy,  with- 
out ftretching  tire  arteries. 


The  arteries  are  liable  to  ofiification,  particu- 
larly the  iliac  and  crural.  This  begins  in  the 
internal  membrane,  which  firft  thickens,  then 
grows  fpongy,  by  degrees  becomes  griftly,  and 
at  laft  like  bone  ; and  then  the  diforder  extends 
to  the  outer  coats. 

The  particular  arteries  may  be  feen  under 
their  refpedlive  names,  and  their  general  courfe 
is  deferibed  under  Blood-Vessels,  already  re- 
ferred to. 

Wounds  of  the  large  blood-veflels  are  too 
frequently  ferious  in  the  human  fubje£l,  but  in 
quadrupeds,  and  the  more  imperfe£l  animals, 
they  are  more  manageable.  Where  they  cannot 
conveniently  be  taken  up  by  ligature,  they  wMl 
contraiT  on  the  application  of  ftyptics.  See 
Styptics. 

ARTICULARIS,  VENA  ; called  alfo  fuU 
humeralis.  Under  the  head  of  the  os  hu- 
meri, In  the  human  fubje£l,  the  bafilic  vein 
fends  off  this  branch.  It  pafles  almoft  tranf- 
• verfely  round  the  neck  of  that  bone  from  within 
backwards,  and  from  behind  outwards,  and  runs 
upon  the  fcapula,  where  it  communicates  with 
the  venae  fcapularis  externae. 

ARTICULATION  (from  articulusy  a joint) ; 
Arthorfis ; coarSticulatio  ; aparthrofts  proj'ar- 
throfis  ; ajfarthrofis  ; cainpe  ; jundlura  ; commif- 
fura^  Is  the  joining  of  bones  together,  and  is  of 
two  kinds,  viz.  articulation  and  connetlion.  Ar- 
ticulation is  of  two  kinds  ; ill,  Di arthrosis. 
2dly,  Synarthrosis.  There  is  a fpecies  com- 
pofed  of  thefe  two,  which  fome  call  amphiar- 
THROSis.  See  each  under  their  feparate  terms. 
Connection  is  of  three  kinds.  See  Symphy- 
sis. 

ARTICULUS  (a  dim.  of  artus),  A joint  ; 
alfo  Arthron.  The  difeafes  of  the  joints  are 
LUXATION,  SUBLUXATION,  and  ANCHYLOSIS, 
which  fee.  The  infertion  of  a number  of 
tendons  into  the  ligaments  ferves  not  only  to 
ftrengthen  it,  but,  by  their  adlion,  to  hinder 
it  from  being  pinched  in  the  motion  of  the 
limb,  which  is  a mechanifm  obferved  In  every 
johit  of  the  animal.  Wounds  penetrating  the 
joints  are  often  ferious,  and  require  a particular 
treatment  in  the  horfe,  &c.  See  Cavity. 

ARYTtENO-EPIGLOTTICI.  Thefe  are 
fmall  fleftiy  fafciculi,  each  of  which  is  fixed  by 
one  end  in  the  head  of  one  of  the  arytaenoid 
cartilages,  and  the  other  in  the  neareft  edge  of 
the  epiglottis  •,  thence  their  name. 

ARYTENOID  CARTILAGES.  See  As- 
pera  arteria. 

ARYTENOID  MUSCLES,  the  Itfer,  ob- 
lique^ or  tranfverfe.  Thefe  are  fituated  on  the 
back  part  of  the  arytanoid  cartilage.  They  are 
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very  fmall  mufcles  which  run  upon  the  furface 
of  the  greater  arytafioid  mufcles;  they  arife  from 
that  part  of  each  of  the  carti  lag  hies  arytanoukity 
next  the  cricoides  on  the  other  hdes,  and  ter- 
minating in  that  part  of  the  other  or  adjoining 
arytanoidal  cartilage  that  is  fuvtlieft  from  the 
cricoids  on  the  other  fides.  Their  ufe  is  to 
affift  the  arytanoidei  majores  'in  their  adlion,  which 
is  much  ftrengthened  by  the  manifelt  deculfatlon 
of  their  fibres.  The  arytaenoidei  majores  are 
under  the  arytanoides  minores.  They  have  an 
infertion  into  the  annular  cartilage,  and  help  to 
clofe  the  glottis.  They  arife  flefiiy  from  the 
arytanoid  cartilages  near  their  jun61:ion  with  the 
cricoid  cartilages,  and  running  tranfverfely  of 
an  equal  breadth,  with  ftraight  fibres.  They  are 
inferred  into  the  fame  fide  of  the  other  carti- 
lage. Their  ufe  is  to  fhut  the  rimula,  or  cliink 
called  glottis,  by  bringing  thefe  two  cartilages 
nearer  one  another. 

ARYTtENOIDES,  or  AretjEnoides  (from 
a^VTXivu  a funnel,  st'^og,  Jliupe).  Hence  from 
the  fhape  it  takes  the  name.  The  arytanoid,  or 
EWER-LIKE  CARTILAGE.  Called  alfo  Guttalis, 
Gutturiformis.  An  epitliet  of  two  cartilages, 
which,  together  with  others,  conftitute  the  head 
©f  the  larynx. 

ASAFCETIDA.  Andsjudan.  The  stink- 
ing HEALER.  Alfo  called  hingifch,  Infer,  Infer- 
pitium,  ftlphium,  hin,  king,  cyrenaicus  fuccus, 
hindifch,  devil’s  DUNG.  It  is  the  fetid  concrete 
juice  of  a plant  which  grows  in  Perfia,  and  other ' 
parts  of  the  eaftern  countries.  Kempfer  fays, 
that  the  plant  is  a-kin  to  lovage,  and  that  it 
is  the  root  which  yields  the  gummy  juice.  See 
Kempfer’s  Amcenitates  Exoticce.  It  is  the  juice  of 

the  FERULA  ASSA-FCETIDA,  Or  FERULA  PeRSICA 
umbellifera,foliolis  alter natnm  fnuatis  obtufts,  Jlori- 
bus  ex  viridt  luteis,  Clafs  Pentandria.  Ord. 
Digynia.  Linn.  Gen.  Plant.  343.  But  from 
Dr.  tiope’s  defcription  of  it  in  the  Philpfophical 
Tranfailions,  vol.  Ixxv,  it  is  thought  probable, 
from  the  difference  being  fo  confuierable,  that 
affa-fcetida  may  be  produced  by  different  fpecies 
, of  the  ferula.  This  juice  is  whitifh  at  the 
firft,  but  it  gradually  becomes  brown,  and  grows 
harder  alfo.  The  beff  pieces  that  are  brought 
into  Europe  are  of  a pale  and  red  colour,  varie- 
gated with  white.  'Phis  gum  liath  a ftrong 
fetid  fmcll,  like  that  of  garlic,  and  a naufeous 
bitter  biting  tafte,  but  lofcs  mucli  by  keeping. 
Its  fmell  and  tafte  refide  in  the  refinous  part ; 
fpirit  is  therefore  the  beft  to  digeft  it  in ; though 
water  extra£l:s  the  greateft  part  of  it  by  the 
aid  of  the  gummy  matter.  In  diftilia,tIon 
with  water,  there  is  a ftrong  impregnation, 
and  thus  a pale-colcured  effential  oil  is  re- 


ceived ; the  remaining  deco£Iion  affords  a bitter 
extradf. 

As  a medicine  In  human  difeafes  it  is  juftly 
efteemed.  It  is  the  ftrongell  of  all  the  deob- 
ftruent  fetid  warm  gums  ; and  more  diaphoretic 
and  expedlorant  than  the  gum  ammoniacum.  It 
adls  as  an  anodyne  and  antifpafmodic  ; though 
fometimes  the  addition  of  opium,  or  bark,  greatly 
improves  its  efficacy,  when  ufed  in  veterinary 
pradtice  as  a remedy  in  epilepfies,  and  in  pal- 
lies  that  fucceed  epilepfy  in  horfes ; proper 
evacuations  being  premifed.  It  is  very  properly 
'joined  with  fait  of  amber  in  the  asthma. 

The  official  preparations  are  numerous,  but 
the  gum  only  is  given  to  horfes. 

ASARABACCA  ; called  alfo  nardus  rujlicn, 
fiardus  imntana,  wild  nard,  and  cOMMOii 
ASARABACCA.  The  fpecics  In  ufe  is  the  Asa- 
rum  EuropjEum,  folds  reniformibus  obtufis 
binis.  Clafs  Dodecandria.  Ord.  Monogy- 
NiA.  Linn.  Gen.  Plant.  589. 

It  is  a low  plant,  without  ftalks,  the  leaves 
are  ftiff  and  roundifh,  with  two  little  ears  re- 
fembling  a kidney,  of  a dark  ftilning  green 
colour,  fet  on  pedicles  three  or  four  inches 
long.  The  flowers  confift  of  purplifli  ftamina, 
ftanding  in  a cup,  and  ai’e  followed  each  by  a 
capfule  containing  fix  feeds.  It  is  perennial  and 
evergreen,  a native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  the  warmer  climes,  and  raifed  in 
our  gardens.  The  dried  roots  are  brought  from 
the  Levant,  but  thofe  of  our  own  growth  are 
nearly  as  good. 

The  roots  and  leaves  have  a ftrongifli,  but 
not  unpleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of 
nard,  and  a naufeous,  bitter,  acrid  tafte.  They 
both  have  the  fame  effeiT  as  a medicinp  ; but 
when  dry,  three  times  the  quantity  may  be 
given  that  is  required  of  the  freffi.  Spirit  of 
wine  extradls  its  virtues,  and  infufed  in  water 
it  gives  out  a confuierable  portion  of  them. 
Boiled  in  water  its  virtues  are  deftroyed,  but 
not  if  boiled  in  wine. 

Its  ufe'in  veterinary  practice  Is  inconfiderable. 
Infufions  of  it  are  recommended  by  the  old 
writers  on  farriery,  to  be  thrown  up  the  noftfik 
In  the  ftaggers,  and  other  affedtions  of  the 
head.  In  horfes.  Its  action  is  that  of  an  er- 

RHINE. 

ASCARIDES  (from  a(rxicj0,  to  move  about'). 
So  called  from  their  continual  troublefome  mo.- 
tlon.  See  Worms. 

ASCITES  (from  otctkoc,  lUer,  a luater  bottle)', 
fo  called  from  the  protuberance  of  the  belly  re- 
fembling  that  of  a bottle.  It  is  the  dropsy  of 
the  BELi.y.  When  water  is  accumulated  in  the 
cavity  of  the  belly,  betwixt  the  peritoneum  and 
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tTie  vifccra,  in  the  dilated  cavities  of  the  glands 
or  otlier  parts  contained  in  the  abdomen,  or  in 
tlie  duplicaturc  of  the  peritonaeum,  it  conlHtutes 
this  dlleafe,  which,  though  frequent  in  the  lui- 
inan  fuhjedf,  is  rare  in  brutes.  'J  he  name  of 
dropfy  is  improperly  given  to  the  annfarcous  tu- 
meftiBim  which  takes  place  in  the  farcy,  frojn 
which  circumftance  the  latter  is  otherwife  named 
the  Water-Farcy. 

Mr.  Snare  writes  on  the  Dropsy  to  the  fol- 
lowing efletb,  though  we  apprehend  he  alludes 
to  the  treatment  of  mere  anafarcous  affedlions. 
He  fays,  the.difeafe  generally  originates  from  an 
impoverifhed  ftatc  of  the  blood,  caufed  either  by 
exceflive  labour,  improper  food,  or  mifmanage- 
ment  in  refpcdl  to  keeping.  It  alfo  frequently 
proceeds  from  too  fudden  a tranhtion  from  heat 
to  cold,  and  from  violent  coughs,  which  too 
excelfively  attenuate  the  blood,  and  deftroy  the 
glutinous  and  balfamic  particles ; by  which  the 
ferum  becomes  the  moft  prevalent.  An  atten- 
tion to  the  horfe’s  diet  is  one  grqat  ftep  towards 
the  cure,  and  particularly  if  the  malady  derives 
Its  fource  from  improper  food,  or  from  too  vio- 
lent exertion.  His  nourifhment  fliould  be  fweet 
bran,  or  white  peas ; and,  for  a change,  oats  and 
peas.  To  this  prefeription  mull  be  added  the 
ufe  of  gentle  exercife.  For  a medicine, 

Take  pulverifed  liver  of  antimony,  one  pound. 
Gum  gutacum,  four  ounces, 

Sarfaparilla  In  powder,  Peruvian  bark, 
of  each  lour  ounces, 

Pow’dered  annifeeds  two  ounces, 
Linfeed  meal,  Foenugreek  powder,  of 
each  eight  ounces  ; 

Mix  thefe-  ingredients  together,  and  adminif- 
tcr  every  night  and  .morning  a fpoonful  of 
this  in  the  feed  of  bran  and  peas. 

if  (continues  Mr.  Snape)  the  diforder  pro- 
ceeds either  from  a violent  cold  or  furfeit,  pre- 
pare the  following : 

Take  of  fvilphur. 

Gum  guiacum. 

Flour  of  muflard, 

Crocus  metallorum, 

aEthiop’s  mineral,  of  each  four  ounces  ; 
Powder  of  farfaparilla, 

Peruvian  bark,  of  each  eight  ounces  ; 
Mix  all  thefe  articles  together,  fo  that  they 
may  form  a mafs  with  molafles.  Of  this  give  a 
bolus,  of  the  fize  of  a pullet’s  egg,  every  morn- 
ing farting ; oblerving  that,  during  this  courfe 
of  medicine,  the  chill  muft  be  taken  off  the 
water  which  he  drinks,  and  he  fhould  have  fome 
flow  and  gentle  exercife. 

ASPERA  ARTERIA  (from  afper,  rough)  ; 
called  alfo  trachea  (from  rough) ; fo 


called  from  the  inequality  of  its  cartilages.  Tire 
afpera  arieria,  trachea  arteria^  or  windpipe,  is 
formed  of  the  larynx,  the  bronchia,  and  the 

VESieUL^H  MALPHiGIANiE.  The  LARYNX  hath 
five  cartilages  ; it  forms  the  upper  part  of  the 
afpera  arteria  : the  jiiy/  of  the  cartilages  is  the 
THYROID,  placed  jurt  under  the  bafis  of  the  os 
hyoides,  of  a quadrangular  figure,  and  ftands  in 
tlie  anterior  part  of  tlie  neck,  where  the  pomum 
Adami  is  feen  ; the  lateral  portion  runs  back, 
and  ends  in  two  proceiTes  one  of  which  runs 
up,  the  other  down,  and  are  conne£l:ed  to  the 
os  hyoides  •,  the  fecond  is  the  crycoid,  which 
ftands  beneath  the  preceding,  and  is  of  an  an- 
nular figure  : the  back  part  Hands  between  the 
two  procefies  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  to  which 
it  Is  articulated.  It  is  narrow  before,  thick  be- 
hind, and  ferves  as  a bafe  to  all  the  other  car- 
tilages ; being,  as  It  were,  let  into  the  thyroides  ; 
it  is  by  means  of  this  that  the  other  cartilages 
are  joined  to  the  trachea,  on  which  account  it 
is  immoveable.  The  third  and  fourth  are  the 
two  ARYTA1NO10  cartilages,  joined  to  the  fupe- 
rior  and  pofterlor  parts  of  the  cricoid,  by  pecu- 
liar articulations,  that  the  glottis  may  the  more 
readily  be  opened  and  contrafted  j each  of  thefe 
has  a protuberance  for  the  infertion  of  the  muf- 
cles,  which  protuberance  ftands  over  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  and  each  have  a procefs  where  the 
ligament  of  the  epiglottis  is  fixed  ; they  are 
fmall  at  their  bafe,  and  large  at  their  upper 
part.  "The  fifth  is  the  epiglottis,  fhaped  like  the 
leaf  of  a plant.  It  is  joined  to  the  anterior  and 
fuperlor  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  over  which 
it  appears  ere£led  behind  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
to  which  it  is  connefted  by  ligaments  fixed  to 
the  cornua  of  the  os  hyoides  j it  is  alfo  conneft- 
ed  with  the  aryttenoid  cartilages.  It  covers  the 
glottis  whilft  we  fwailow,  to  prevent  any  thing 
getting  into  It.  Thefe  form  the  beginning  of 
the  afpera  arteria,  which  paffing  down  from  be- 
hind the  tongue  into  the  lungs,  is  fituated  before 
the  cefophagus,  and  furrounded,  laterally  and 
before,  by  the  thyroid  gland.  It  enters  the  ca-' 
vity  of  the  thorax  behind  the  upper  part  of  the 
fternum,  where  it  is  crofled  by  large  velTels 
which  run  up  to  the  head.  At  about  the  fourth 
vertebra  of  the  back  it  divides  into  two  branches  ; 
the  other,  which  goes  Into  the  left,  is  divided 
into  two  ; thefe  branches  are  called  bronchi.®, 
and  are  divided  again  Into  numberlefs  other  ra- 
mifications, which  are  diftributed  through  the 
fubftance  of  the  lungs,  and  which  confift  of  car- 
tilaginous fegments,  and  contraftile  membranes; 
then  they  are  expanded  into  oblong  vellels,  after 
having  loft  their  cartilaginous  nature,  called  Ve- 
ficulte  Malphigians  ; fome  fay  they  terminate  in 
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veficles  like  clufters,  which  adhere  to  the  fmall 
bronchial  ramifications,  conftituting  tire  chief 
part  of  the  lungs.  The  ufe  of  the  bronchia  is 
to  afford  an  ingrefs  of  air  into  the  lungs,  and  a 
free  return  of  it  thence  with  fuch  fuperfluous 
matter  as  is  ready  to  be  carried  out  of  the  body 
with  it.  The  afpera  arteria  is  cartilaginous  for- 
ward, and  membranous  backward. 

When  any  fmall  fubftance  falls  into  the  tra- 
chea, it  occafions  rhuch  uneafinefs  until  it  is 
thrown  up  by  coughing. 

Mr.  Richard  Lawrence  fays,  The  orifice  of 
the  trachea  is  frequently  injured  by  the  cultom 
of  pinching  it  with  the  hand,  to  difeover,  by  the 
manner  of  coughing,  whether  or  not  a horfe  is 
found  in  his  wind.  A cafe  of  this  kind  occurred 
during  my  refidence  at  the  Veterinary  Col- 
lege. A horfe  was  brought  to  the  infirmary 
which  was  affli(3;ed  with  an  excelTive  difficulty 
of  breathing,  accompanied  with  a great  noife 
•from  the  noftrils,  and  a copious  difeharge  of 
faliva  from  the  mouth.  As  the  horfe  eat  and 
drank  as  ufual,  and  in  all  other  refpedfs  was  in 
perfedt  health,  it  was  fufpected  that  the  labo- 
rious refpiration  proceeded  from  fome  obftruc- 
tion  about  the  larynx,  or  at  the  entrance  into 
the  nafal  cavities.  To  give  immediate  relief,  Mr. 
»St.  Bel,  who  was  at  that  time  profefl'or,  per- 
formed the  operation  of  eronchotomy,  or,  in 
other  words,  made  an  opening  itito  the  %uindpipe 
about  four  inches  from  the  lower  jaw.  Into  this 
opening  a leaden  tube  was  introduced,  which 
■was  kept  in  its  fituation  by  a ligature  round  the 
neck.  The  animal  was  inllantly  relieved,  and 
refpiration  was  carried  on  entirely  through  tliis 
hole  in  the  trachea.  The  tube  was  removed  and 
cleaned  every  day,  and  the  horfe  appeared  per- 
fedtly  eafy  in  every  refpedl  for  nearly  three 
weeks,  until  the  ligature  happening  to  get  loofe 
in  the  night,  the  tube  dropped  out,  and  he  was 
fuffocateT  On  dilledlion,  it  appeared  that  the 
membrane  lining  the  mouth  of  the  windpipe  was 
fo  thickened,  as  to  have  entirely  filled  up  the 
cavity,  and  thereby  prevented  the  air  from  pall- 
ing and  repairing  freely.” 

ASPERA,  LINE  A in  the  hinder  extremity 
of  the  horfe.  See  Skeleton,  and  g in  the  plate 
there  referred  to. 

ASPIC,  OIL  of,  an  effentlal  oil  obtained  by 
diflillation  from  the  common  broad-leaved  or 
/pike  lavender.  It  appears,  with  a jumble  of 
other  drugs,  in  the  random  preferiptions  of  the 
old  farriers,  as  a topical  remedy.  Among  thefe 
It  had  the  corrupted  name  of  Oil  of  Spike,  and 
for  which  the  chemifts  ufually  have  fold  a dif- 
guifed  oil  of  turpentine. 

ASS,  a well-known  animal,  of  tlie  genus  of 


quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the  order  of  Bel/u.t^ 
This  genus,  according  to  Linnaeus,  comprehends 
the  horfe,  the  mule,  the  afs,  the  zebra,  and  the 
zuagga.  They  have  fix  eredf  and  parallel  fore- 
teeth in  the  upper  jaw  the  dog  teeth  are  foli- 
tary,  and  at  a confiderable  dillance  from  the 
reft  ; and  the  feet  of  the  hoof  undivided. 

The  afs  has  long  flouching  ears,  a fliort  mane, 
the  tail  covered  with  long  hairs  at  the  end.  The 
body  is  ufually  of  an  afh  colour,  with  a black 
bar  crofling  the  fhoulders,  and  extending  down- 
wards. 

i . The  Kou/an,  or  afs  in  a wild  (late,  which  is 
the  onager  of  the  ancients,  varies  from  the  tame 
afs  in  feveral  refpedls,  and  requires  a more  par- 
ticular defeription.  The  forehead  is  very  much 
arched  ; the  ears  are  always  eredf,  lharp  point- 
ed, and  lined  with  whitifii  curling  hairs  ; the 
irides  are  of  a livid  brown  ; the  lips  thick  ; and 
the  end  of  the  nofe  Hoping  lleeply  down  to  the 
upper  lip  : the  noftrils  are  large  and  oval.  It 
is  much  higher  on  its  limbs  than  the  tame  afs, 
and  its  legs  are  much  finer,  but  it  again  refem- 
bles  it  in  the  narrownefs  of  its  cheft  and  body  ; 
it  carries  its  head  much  higher  ; and  its  Ikull  is 
of  a furprifing  thinnefs.  The  mane  is  dulky, 
about  three  or  four  inches  long,  compofed  of 
foft  woolly  hair,  and  extends  quite  to  the  flioul- 
ders  : the  hairs  at  the  end  of  the  tail  are  coarfe, 
and  about  a fpan  long.  The  colour  of  the  hair 
in  general  is  a filvery  white ; the  upper  part  of 
the  face,  the  fides  of  the  neck  and  body,  are  of 
a flaxen  colour  •,  the  hind  part  of  the  thighs  are 
the  fame  the  fore  part  divided  from  the  flank 
by  a white  line,  which  extends  round  the  rump 
to  the  tail : the  belly  and  legs  are  alfo  white : 
along  the  very  top  of  the  back,  from  the  mane 
quite  to  the  tail,  runs  a ftripe  of  bufliy  waved 
hairs  of  a coffee-colour,  broadeft  above  the  hind 
part,  growing  narrower  again  towards  the  tail  ; 
another  of  the  fame  colour  crofles  it  at  the  fhoul- 
ders (of  the  males  only),  forming  a mark,  fucli 
as  diftinguifhes  the  tame  afles  : the  dorfal  band 
and  the  mane  are  bounded  on  each  fide  by  a 
beautiful  line  of  white,  well  deferibed  by  Op- 
pian,  who  gives  an  admirable  account  of  the 
whole.  Its  winter  coat  is  very  fine,  foft,  and 
filky,  much  undulated,  not  unlike  the  hair  of 
the  camel ; greafy  to  the  touch ; and  the  flaxen 
colour,  during  that  feafon,  more  exquifitely 
bright.  Its  fummer  coat  is  very  fmooth,  filky, 
and  even,  with  exception  of  certain  fhaded  rays 
that  mark  the  fides  of  the  neck,  pointing  down- 
wards. •• 

Thefe  animals  inhabit  the  dry  and  mountain- 
ous parts  of  the  deferts  of  Great  Tartary,  but 
not  higher  than  lat.  48.  They  are  migratory, 
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and  arrive  in  vaft  troops  to  feed,  during  the 
fummer,  in  the  tracks  eaft  and  north  of  lake 
Aral.  About  autumn  they  colle£l  in  herds  of 
hundreds,  and  even  thoufands,  and  dire£l  their 
courfe  towards  the  north  of  India,  to  enjoy  a 
warm  retreat  during  winter.  But  Perfia  is  their 
mofl;  ufual  place  of  retirement,  where  they  are 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Cafbin,  fome  even  at 
all  times  of  the  year.  If  we  can  depend  on 
Barboga,  they  penetrate  even  into  the  fouthem 
parts  of  India,  to  the  mountains  of  Malabar  and- 
Golconda.  According  to  Leo  Africanus,  wild 
afles  of  an  afh-colour  are  found  in  the  deferts  of 
northern  Africa.  The  Arabs  take  them  in 
fnares,  for  the  fake  of  their  flefh.  If  frefh 
killed,  it  is  hot  and  unfavory  : if  kept  two  days 
after  it  is  boiled,  it  becomes  excellent  meat. 
Thefe  people,  the  Tartars  and  Romans,  agreed 
in  their  preference  of  this  to  any  other  food  : 
the  latter  indeed  chofe  them  young,  at  a period 
of  life  in  which  it  was  called  Lalifio  (vide  Mar- 
tial. xiii.  97.).  The  epicures  of  Rome  prefer- 
red thofe  of  Africa  to  all  others.  The  grown 
onagri  were  introduced  among  the  fpedlacles  of 
the  theatre  ; and  their  combats  were  preferred 
even  to  thofe  of  the  elephants. 

The  manners  of  the  wild  afs  are  very  much 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  wdld  horfe  and  the 
diibikkctei.  They  aflemble  in  troops  under  the 
condu£l:  of  a leader  ; and  are  very  fhy.  They 
will,  however,  flop  in  the  midfl  of  their  courfe, 
and  even  fuffer  the  approach  of  man  at  that 
inllant,  but  will  then  dart  away  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  an  arrow  fent  from  a bow.  This  He- 
rodotus alleges  in  his  account  of  thofe  of  Mefo- 
potamia  ; and  Leo  Africanus,  in  tliat  of  the 
African  wild  afs. 

They  are  extremely  wild.  Holy  writ  is  full 
of  allufions  to  their  favage  nature.  “ He  fcorn- 
eth  the  multitude  of  the  city,  neither  regardeth 
the  crying  of  the  driver,”  Job,  xxxix.  7.  Yet 
they  are  not  untameable  The  Perfians  catch 
and  break  them  for  the  draught : they  make  pits 
half-filled  with  plants  to  weaken  the  fall,  and 
thus  take  them  alive.  They  break,  and  hold 
them  in  great  efteem,  and  fell  them  at  a high 
price.  The  famous  breed  of  afles  in  the  eaft  is 
produced  from  the  koulan  reclaimed  from  the 
lavage  ftate,  which  highly  improves  the  breed. 
The  Romans  reckoned  the  breed  of  alTes  pro- 
duced from  the  onager  and  the  tame  afs  to  excel 
all  others.  The  Tartars,  who  kill  them  only 
for  the  fake  of  the  flefh  and  fkins,  lie  in  ambufli 
and  fhoot  them.  They  have  been  at  all  times 
celebrated  for  their  amazing  fwiftnefs;  for  which 
reafon  the  Hebreans  called  them  Pere  j as  they 
ftyletl  diem  Ai-ody  from  their  braying.  Their 


food  is  the  falteft  plants  of  die  deferts,  fuch  as 
the  kalis,  atriplex,  chenopodium,  &c.  j and  alfo 
the  bitter  milky  tribe  of  herbs  : they  alfo  prefer 
fait  water  to  frefh.  This  is  exadlly  conformable 
to  the  hiftory  given  of  this  animal  in  the  book  of 
Job ; for  the  words  “ barren  land,”  expreffive 
of  its  dwelling,  ought,  according  to  the  learned 
Bochart,  to  be  rendered  “ fait  places.”  The 
• hunters  lie  in  wait  for  them  near  the  ponds  of 
brackifh  water,  to  which  they  refort  to  drink  : 
but  they  are  not  of  a thirfty  nature,  and  feldom 
have  recourfe  to  water.  Thefe  animals  were 
anciently  found  in  the  Holy  Land,  Syria,  the 
land  of  Uz  or  Arabia  Deferta,  Mefopotamia, 
Phrygia,  and  Lycaonia.  But  at  prefent  they  are 
entirely  confined  to  the  countries  above  men-- 
tioned.  Chagrin,  a word  derived  from  the- 
Tartar  foghre,  is  made  of  the  Ikin  of  thefe  ani- 
mals, which  grows  about  the  rump,  and  alfo- 
that  of  horfes,  which  is  equally  good.  There 
are  great  manufadlories  of  it  at  Aftracan  and  in 
all  Perfia.  It  is  a miftake  to  fuppofe  it  to  be  na- 
turally granulated,  for  its  roughnefs  is  entirely 
the  effe£t  of  art.  The  Perfians  ufe  the  bile 
of  the  wild  afs  as  a remedy  againft  dimnefs  of 
fight. 

2.  The  tame  or  domejlic  afs  is  z humble,  pati- 
ent, and  tranquil  animal.  He  fubmits  with  firm- 
nefs  to  ftrokes  and  chaftifement : he  is  temperate 
both  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  foodf; 
he  contents  himfelf  with  the  rigid  and  difagree- 
able  herbage  which  the  horfe  and  other  animals, 
leave  to  him  and  difdain  to  eat ; he  is  more  de- 
licate with  regard  to  his  drink,  never  ufing  water 
unlefs  it  be  perfeftly  pure.  As  his  mafter  does 
not  take  the  trouble  of  combing  him,  he  often, 
rolls  himfelf  on  tlie  turf  among  thiftles,  ferns, 
&c.  Without  regarding  what  he  is  carrying, 
he  lies  down  to  roll  as  often  as  he  can,  feeniing 
to  reproach  his  mafter  for  negleft  and  want  of 
attention.  When  very  young,  the  afs  is  a gay, 
fprightly,  nimble,  and  gentle  animal.  But  he 
foon  lofes  thefe  qualities,  probably  by  the  bad 
ufage  he  meets  with  ; and  becomes  lazy,  un- 
traftable,  and  ftubborn.  When  under  the  in- 
fluence of  love,  he  becomes  perfeftly  furious. 
The  affedlion  of  die  female  for  her  young  is 
ftrong  : Pliny  aflures  us,  that  when  an  experi- 
ment was  made  to  difeover  the  ftrength  of  ma- 
ternal afledftion  in  the  flie-afs,  fhe  ran  through 
the  flames  in  order  to  come  at  her  colt.  Al- 
though the  afs  be  generally  ill  ufed,  he  difeovers 
a great  attachment  to  his  mafter*,  he  fmells  him 
at  a diftance,  fearches  the  places  and  roads  he 
ufed  to  frequent,  and  eafily  diftinguifhes  him 
from  the  reft  of  mankind.  The  afs  has  a very 
fine  eye,  an  excellent  feent,  and  a good  ear,. 
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A\nien  overloaded,  he  hangs  his  head,  and  fniks 
his  ears ; when  too  much  teafed  or  tormented, 
he  opens  his  mouth  and  retradls  his  lips  in  a 
difagreeable  manner,  which  gives  him  an  air  of 
ridicule  and  derifion.  If  you  cover  his  eyes,  he 
will  not  move  another  ftep ; if  you  lay  him  on 
his  fide,  and  place  his  head  fo  that  one  eye  reils 
on  the  ground,  and  cover  the  other  with  a cloth, 
he  will  remain  in  this  fituation  without  making 
any  attempt  to  get  up.  He  walks,  trots,  and 
gallops  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  horfe  ; but  all 
his  motions  are  flower.  Whatever  be  the  pace 
he  is  going  at,  if  you  pufli  him,  he  inllantly  flops. 

The  cry  of  the  horfe  is  known  by  the  name 
of  neighing\  that  of  the  afs,  by  brayi/ig,  which 
is  a long,  difagreeable  noife,  confifting  of  alter- 
nate difeords  from  fharp  to  grave  and  from  grave 
to  lharp  ; he  feldom  cries  but  when  preffed  with 
hunger  or  love  : the  voice  of  the  female  is  clearer 
and  more  piercing  than  that  of  the  male. 

^fhe  afs  is  lefs  fubjecl  to  vermin  than  other 
animals  covered  with  hair ; he  is  never  troubled 
with  lice,  probably  owing  to  the  hardnefs  and 
drynefs  of  his  flein  ; and  it  is  probably  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  he  is  lefs  fenfible  to  the  whip 
and  fpur  than  the  horfe.  The  teeth  of  the  afs 
fall  out  and  grow  at  the  fame  age  and  in  the 
fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  horfe  ; and  he  has 
nearly  the  fame  marks  in  his  mouth.  So  much 
for  the  natural  hiflory  of  tlris  animal ; we  fliall 
now  fpeak  of  his  particular  qualities. 

The  horfe  is  trained  up  ; great  care  is  taken 
of  him ; he  is  inftrubled  and  exercifed  ; while 
the  poor  afs  is  left  to  the  brutality  of  the  meanefl 
fervants,  and  the  wantonnefs  of  children,  that 
fo  far  from  improving,  he  mufl  be  a lofer  by 
his  education  *,  and  indeed,  had  he  not  a large 
fund  of  good  qualities,  the  manner  in  which  he 
is  treated  is  fuflicient  to  exhaull  them.  He  is 
the  fport,  the  butt,  and  the  drudge  of  the  vul- 
gar ; who,  without  the  lead  thought  or  concern, 
drive  him  along  with  a cudgel,  beating,  over- 
loading, and  tiring  him.  We  do  not  remember, 
that,  if  there  were  no  horfes,  the  afs  would  be 
confldered,  both  with  regard  to  himfelf  and  us, 
as  the  mod  ufeful,  mod  beautiful,  and  mod  dif- 
tinguilhed  of  animals.  Indead  of  being  the  fird, 
he  is  now  the  fecond  •,  and  from  this  accident 
alone  he  is  held  in  no  edimation.  It  is  the 
comparifon  that  degrades  him : he  is  conflder- 
ed, not  in  himfelf,.  but  relatively  to  the  horfe. 
We  forget  that  he  is  an  afs  ; that  he  has  all  the 
qualities  of  his  nature,  all  the  gifts  annexed  to 
his  fpecies ; and  think  only  on  the  figure  and 
qualities  of  the  horfe  which  are  wanting  in  him, 
and  which  it  would  be  improper  for  him  to  have. 

By  his  natural  temper  he  is  as  humble,  as  pa- 


tient, and  as  quiet,  as  the  horfe  is  proud,  her}', 
and  impetuous  g he  bears  with  firmnefs,  and 
perhaps  with  courage,  blows  and  chadifements. 
He  is  fober  both  with  regard  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  his  food,  contenting  himfelf  with  the 
mod  harfli  and  difagreeable  herbs,  which  th« 
horfe  and  other  animals  will  not  feed  on.  In  wa- 
ter he  is  very  nice,  drinking  only  of  tliat  which 
ifliies  from  rivulets  and  brooks  with  which  he 
is  acquainted. 

The  afs,  though  a contemptible  creature,  is 
very  ferviceable  to  many  that  are  not  able  to  buy 
or  keep  horfes  *,  efpecially  where  they  live  near 
heaths  or  commons,  the  barrened  of  which  will 
keep  them,  being  contented  with  any  trafli,  dry 
leaves,  dalks,  thidles,  briars,  chaff,  and  any  fort 
of  draw  is  excellent  food  for  them  ; they  require 
very  little  looking  after,  and  will  fudain  labour, 
hunger,  and  thiril,  beyond  mod  creatures.  They 
are  feldom  or  never  fick ; and  endure  longer 
than  any  other  creature.  They  may  be  made 
ufe  of  to  plough  light  lands,  to  carry  burdens, 
to  draw  in  miOs,  for  which  they  arc  very  excel- 
lent, to  fetch  water,  or  any  other  odd  things. 
They  are  very  ufeful  for  their  milk,  which  is  an 
excellent  redorative  in  confumptions,  and  other 
weaknefles  : but  they  would  be  of  much  more 
advantage  were  they  ufed,  as  they  are  in  fo- 
reign countries,  for  the  breeding  of  mules.  See 
the  article  Mule. 

Afies  are  capable  of  propagating  when  two 
years  old.  The  females  are  in  feafon  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June.  The  milk  ap- 
pears in  the  dugs  ten  months  after  impregna- 
tion •,  file  brings  forth  in  the  twelfth  month, 
and  always  one  at  a time.  Seven  days  after  the 
birth,  the  feafon  of  the  female  returns,  and  flie 
is  again  in  a condition  to  receive  the  male.  The 
colt  fhould  be  taken  from  her  at  the  end  of  five 
or  fix  months,  that  the  growth  and  nourifhment 
of  the  foetus  may  not  be  obdimcled.  The  dal- 
lion  or  jack-afs  lliould  be  the  larged  and  drong- 
ed  that  can  be  found  ; he  fliould  be  at  lead 
three  years  old,  and  never  ought  to  exceed  ten. 
The  afs,  like  the  horfe,  takes  three  or  four  years 
in  growing,  and  lives  till  he  be  25  or  30  : he 
lleeps  lefs  than  the  horfe,  and  never  lies  down 
to  fleep  but  when  exceflively  fatigued.  He  is 
more  robud,  and  lefs  fubje£l  to  difeafes,  than 
the  horfe. 

Travellers  inform  us  that  there  are  two  forts 
of  afl'es  in  Perfia  : one  of  which  is  ufed  for  bur- 
dens, as  being  flow  and  heavy  ; the  other  is 
kept  like  horfes  for  the  faddle  ; for  they  have 
fmooth  hair,  carry  their  heads  well,  and  are 
much  quicker  in  their  motion  ; but  when  they 
ride  them,  they  fit  nearer  their  buttocks  than 
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wlicn  on  a horfe  : they  are  drefled  like  hoifes, 
and  are  trnight  to  amble  like  them  ; but  it  is 
ufual  to  cleave  their  noftrils,'  to  give  them  more 
room  for  breathing.  Dr.  Rufl’el  likewife  tells  us 
tliey  have  two  forts  in  Syria  one  of  which  is 
like  ours ; and  the  other  very  large,  with  re- 
markably long  ears  •,  but  they  are  both  put  to 
tire  fame  life,  which  is,  to  carry  burdens. 

In  America  there  were  originally  no  afles  at 
all,  nor  yet  horfes : but  they  were  carried  tlii- 
thcr  long  ago,  at  lirll  by  tire  Spaniards,  and  af- 
terwards by  other  nations,  where  they  multipli- 
ed greatly  ; infomuch,  that,  in  fome  places,  there 
arc  whole  droves  of  tlrcm  that  run  wild,  and  arc 
very  hard  to  be  caught.  All'es  in  general  carry 
the  heaviell  burdens  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  ; 
and,  as  their  keeping  cofts  little  or  nothing,  it  is 
a great  wonder  that  they  are  not  put  to  more 
ufes  tlian  they  generally  are  among  "us.  The 
ileflr  of  the  common  afs  is  never  eaten  in  thefc 
parts  of  the  world ; though  fome  pretend  their 
colts  are  tender,  and  not  difagreeable.  The 
difeafes  of  the  afsy  as  far  as  we  know,  bear  a ge- 
neral refemblance  to  tliofe'of  the  horfe.  As  he 
is  more  expofed,  however,  and  left  to  live  in  a 
ftate  more  approaching  to  that  which  nature  in- 
tended, he  has  few  difeafes.  Thofe  few,  how- 
ever, arc  Icfs  attended  to  than  tlrey  ought  to  be ; 
and  it  is  for  the  veterinary  praiTitioner  to  extend 
to  tliis  ufeful  and  patient  animal  the  mercies  of 
his  art,  in  common  with  other  animals,  whofe 
prefervation  is  more  an  obje£l  witli  thofe  to 
whom  they  belong. 

ASSES,  choice  of  and  time  of  covering.  Choofe 
the  largeft  and  fairell,  as  well  as  the  ftrongeft  in 
proportion  of  limbs,  and  of  a found  conflitution  j 
if  diey  arc  not  found,  it  is  denoted  by  the  hang- 
ing of  tlie  ears,  dulnefs  of  the  eyes,  and  fliort- 
nefs  of  breatlring  •,  afles  with  either  of  thefe 
imperfeclions  fliould  be  rejected.  The  male 
fliould  be  at  leall  three  years  old  j from  thence 
to  ten  he  will  be  fuSiciently  ferviceablc,  but, 
when  pad  that  age,  declines.  The  female  at 
two  years  old  will  bring  forth  fine  lufty  colts, 
though,  for  a ftrong  labouring  breed,  you  may 
fuiTer  her  to  be  two  years  and  a half  or  three 
years  old  before  fhe  takes  the  male  ; and  when 
ilie  has  been  covercil  let  her  be  walked  about  for 
the  fpace  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  an  half, 
rhat  fhe  may  be  refreflied.  She  brings  forth 
h*.r  foal  in  a twelvemonth,  but,  to  preferve  a 
good  breed,  flie  fhould  not  produce  more  than 
cue  ill  two  years.  The  bed  time  of  covering  is 
from  the  latter  end  of  May  to  the  beginning  of 
June,  nor  mud  the  female  be  hard  worked 
wvhild  with  foal,  for  fear  of  calling  j but  the. 


more  the  male  Is  worked,  in  moderation,  the 
better  he  will  thrive,  as  it  takes  away  his  leacher- 
ous  difpofition. 

ASSES,  ordering  of  breaking-,  Is* c.  When  the 
foal  is  cad,  it  is  proper  to  let  It  run  a year  with 
tire  dam,  and  then  wean  it  by  tying  up  and  giv- 
ing it  grafs,  and  fometimes  milk ; and,  wTen  it 
has  forgot  the  teat,  turn  it  out  into  padure ; 
but,  if  it  be  in  winter,  you  mud  then  feed  it  at 
times,  till  it  be  able  ro  fhift  for  itfeif. 

At  two  years  old  break  him,  or  if  he  be  of  a 
good  growth  let  it  alone  flill  longer,  till  three 
years  -,  and  this  may  be  eafily  done  by  laying 
i'mall  weights  on  his  back,  and  increafing  them 
by  degrees  ; then  fet  a boy  upon  him,  and  fo 
increal'e  the  weights  as  you  think  fit,  till  it  is 
fufficient  for  him  to  bear.  Thefe  creatures 
above  all  things  delight  not  In  wet,  and  very 
nicely  touch  the  water  In  drinking,  as  if  they 
feared  it,  which  fome  attribute  to  their  feeing 
the  fliadow  of  their  ears  in  the  water,  whicli 
affrights  tliem,  but  we  attribute  It  rather  to  their 
natural  conditution.  They  are  often  trou- 
bled with  dreams,  which  make  them  moan  and 
cry  out  in  their  fleep,  proceeding  from  much 
melancholy,  to  which  they  are  greatly  inclined  ; 
and  indeed  travelling  and  lying  in  tire  %vet  is  a 
great  injury  to  them,  and  from  it  proceed  mod 
of  the  difeafes  they  are  afflicled  with.  Put 
them  not  up  in  drait  rooms,  led  in  tlieir  dreams 
they  beat  and  bruife  themfelves  againd  the  fides 
of  them,  for  Indeed  they  require  large  roofns 
and  hilly  ground.  ' ’■ 

ASSIMILATION  (from  ad,  and  fimilo,  to 
make  like  to),  a procefs  carried  on  in  the  domachs 
of  men  and  animals,  by  which  one  kind  of  nu- 
tritious matter  is  drawn  from  different  kinds  of 
food.  In  this  fenfe  affimilatlon  is  fubordinate  to 
7iutrition  ; but  the  term  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote 
thofe  morbid  changes  which  healthy  fluids  un- 
dergo, by  mixture,  or  contadf,  with  thofe  that 
are  difeafed  j and  by  which  the  former  are  ren- 
AtxtAf.milar  in  their  nature  and  effe£ls  to  the 
latter. 

ASTHMA,  an  Impeded  and  very  laborious 
refpiration  in  an  animal ; accompanied  wdth 
much  anxiety  and  draitnefs  of  the  prsecordia  ; 
preventing  a free  ciixulation  of  blood  through 
the.  lungs,  and  threatening  fuffbeation.  It  is 
either  moijl  or  dry.  The  mold,  is  when  there  is 
a free  difeharge,  of  matter  by  the  lungs  and  nof- 
trils In  confequence  of  coughing  ; the  dry,  is 
when  the  cough  though  inceflant  and  haraffing, 
produces  little  or  no  difeharge. 

I.  The  moifl  afhma  is  a cough  that  proceeds 
from  a load  of  phlegm,  or  of  2uny  matter,  dif- 
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charged  into  the  air-veflels  of  the  lungs,  occa- 
fioning  difficulty,  and  fometimes  great  oppref- 
fion,  in  breathing.  It  is  manifefted,  in  the  horfe, 
by  the  following  fymptoms  : the  flanks  have  a 
fudden  and  quick  motion;  the  breathing  is  fliorr, 
but  without  the  nollrils  being  open,  as  is  ob- 
fcrved  in  horfes  that  are  feveriffi  or  broken-wind- 
ed.  He  firft  wheezes  fome  time,  and  rattles  in 
his  throat ; then  he  coughs  ; and  this  cough  is 
fometimes  dry,  at  others  it  is  moiit.  He  fre- 
quently fnorts  after  coughing,  and  throws  up 
pieces  of  phlegm  through  the  mouth  or  nofe : 
and  after  drinking  he  frequently  does  the  fame.. 
He  alfo  does  the  fame  at  the  beginning  and  end- 
ing of  his  exercife  : this  difcharge  gives  him  con- 
fiderable  relief.  Some  horfes  wheeze  fo  ex- 
ceffively,  and  are  fo  extremely  fhort-winded, 
that  they  cannot  eafily  move  until  they  have 
been  gently  exercifed  for  fome  time  in  the  air  ; 
though  after  that  they  will  go  through  their  w'ork 
very  w^ell. 

This  moin  ahhma  fhould  carefully  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  that  purfivenefs  and  thick-wlnd- 
ednefs  wffiich  full  or  foul  feeding  occafions  ; alfo 
from  the  fame  fymptom  when  it.  is  occafioned 
by  a w^ant  of  exercife,  or  taking  up  a horfe  from 
winter-grafs ; In  which  cafes  the  former  is  cured 
by  a decreafe,  and  the  latter  by  an  increafe,  of' 
feeding. 

AHhmatic  complaints,  whether  the  moifl;  or 
the  dry,  are  ufually  tedious  and  obflinate  ; but 
if  the  horfe  is  young,  and  the  difeafe  not  of 
long  Handing,  a recovery  is  fometimes  brought 
about. 

If  the  horfe  is  too  full  of  blood,  bleed  freely, 
and  repeat  the  operation  as-  often  as  the  oppref- 
fion  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing  may  require  : 
if  his  blood  is  poor,  proportionably  lefs  fhould 
be  taken  away  ; and,  unlefs  the  cafe  be  very 
urgent,  bleeding  may  be  omitted.  Give,  over- 
night, 

^he  Calomel  Bolus.. 

Take  of  calomel,  two  drachms  ; 

Honey,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  a 
bolus. 

The  next  morning  give  the  following  purging 
ball : 

Take  half  an  ounce  to  fix  drachms  of  aloes. 
Gum  ammoniacum, 

Afla-fcetida,  ' 

Galbanum, 

Oil  of  annifeeds,  of  each  two  drachms  ;• 

Treacle,  enough  to  make  them  into  a ball. 

This  bolus  and  purging  ball  may  be  repeated 
at  due  diftances  of  time,  and  on  the  days  after 
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purging  give  every  morning  one  of  the  following; 
pedtoral  balls. 

Perioral  Ball.. 

Take  of  the  cordial  ball  (fee  Ball)  half  an- 
ounce. 

Powdered  fquills,. 

Barbadoes  tar  (or,  in  Its  Head,  com- 
mon balfam  of  fulphur),  of  each  two- 
drachms  .' 

Make  them  into  a ball,  for  one  dofe.  Or, 

Take  gum  ammoniacum, 

AfTa-foetida,, 

Galbanum,. 

Liver  of  antimony,  of  each  tw'o  ounces,. 

Frelh  fquills,  enough  to  form  a pafte  -, 

Make  this  into  balls  of  from  one  to  two 
ounces  each,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  vio- 
lence of  the  difeafe. 

2.-  The  dry  ajlhma,  called  alfo  the  nervous 
afthma,  is  a cough  proceeding  from  fome  irri- 
tation on  the  nerves  in  the  membranous  part  of 
the  lungs  and  trachea  ; but  there  is  not  any  thing 
difchai'ged  by  it  except  a little  clear  water  from 
the  nofe,  notwithftandlng  the  violence  of  the 
cough,  and  its  continuance  when  once  begun, 
which  for  fome  time  is  almofl;  incelTant : the 
coughing -fits  have  no  regular  return  ; they  are 
more  frequent  in  walking  than  in  other  exercife, 
except  when  fuddenly  Hopped  after  hard  riding, 
&c.  on  w'hich  occafion  the  cough  is  very  trouble- 
fome  ; after  drinking  it  is  troubleibme  too  : and 
a change,  of  weather  will  fometimes  make  it 
very  teazing  for  two  or  three  days ; but  it  is 
generally  worH  in  the  morning..  Sometimes, 
when  no  particular  circumHance  occurs  to  dif— 
order  the  horfe,  the  cough  will  be  feldom  heard 
for  a w'eek  or  twm  together : and  yet,  though 
this  cough  is  fo  teafing,  the  horfe  eats  heartily, . 
hunts,  and  performs  his  bufinefs  very  well : if 
he  is  tolerably  treated,  he  keeps  a good  coatj, 
and  maintains  moH  of  the  ufual  figns  of  health.. 

At  eight  years  of  age  the  dry  aHhma  com- 
monly makes  its  appearance..  T.  he  cough  may 
begin  at  four  or  five,  and  at  times  be  very  vio- 
lent; but  at  eight,  and  after,  he  labours  with 
his  flanks,  and  that  in  the  greateH  degree  after 
feeding  : he  hath  now  an  almoH  conHant  work- 
ing of  his  noHrils,  and  a motion  of  his  funda- 
ment j after  which  it  ufually  terminates  in 
broken  wind;  or  in  death. 

Bleeding  in  moderate  quantities  is  more  or 
lefs  neceffary,  according  to  the  Hrength  of  the 
horfe,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathiijg  ; after 
which  give  the  calomel  bolus  at  night,  repeat  it 
the  next  night,  and  oh  the  morning  following^- 
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work  tliem  off  with  the  purging  ball  above  men- 
tioned. 

During  the  operation  of  thefe  medicines,  it 
is  neceffary  to  keep  the  horfe  well  clothed  and 
littered  : and  he  fliould  be  well  fupplied  with 
fcalded  bran  and  warm  water. 

After  the  fecond  purge  give  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing balls  every  morning,  letting  )rim  faff  tM'o 
hours  after  each,  and  continue  their  ufe  for  two 
months,  or  longer. 

AJlhmatic  BaHs. 

Take  antimony,  finely  levigated, half  apound-. 
Gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces  ; 

Myrrh, 

Gum  ammoniacum,  of  each  two  ounces ; 
Venice  foap,  half  a pound  *, 

Honey,  enough  to  make  a niafs. 

Of  tills  about  two  ounces  may  be  taken  for 
one  balk  Or, 

Take  gum  ammoniacum, 

Frefli  fquills, 

Venice  foap,  of  each  four  ounces  ; 
Anifated  balfam  of  fulphur,  one  ounce. 
Make  them  into  a mafs.  About  two  ounces 
of  tliis  may  be  made  into  a ball. 

If  the  difeafe  be  obftinate,  the  bolus  with  ca- 
lomel may  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  with 
or  without  the  purge,  taking  care  that  it  does 
not  falivate. 

3.  Thefe  means  are  alfo  proper  when  a horfe 
nvbeezes,  and  continues  tbick-nvhided,  and  with  a 
cough,  even  when  he  has  recovered  his  appetite 
after  an  obftinate  cold.  They  will  feldom  fail 
to  do  good,  if  the  horfe  be  free  from  a con- 
fumption,  and  not  old.  But,  though  violent  ex- 
ertion is  of  all  things  to  be  avoided,  and  for 
obvious  reafons,  in  afthmatlc  complaints,  yet, 
nothing  conduces  more  to  the  cure  of  the  moift 
fpecies  of  afthma  in  the  horfe,  than  mo<lerate 
exercife  in  the  open  air.  By  this  only,  when 
given  with  judgment,  many  horfes  have  been 
cured,  without  the  help  of  phyfic,  even  when 
they  have  been  fo  bad,  that  upon  their  firft  fet- 
ting  off  they  could  hardly  go  a mile  in  an  hour. 
Indeed,  where  exercife  is  wanting,  all  other  re- 
medies, in  certain  cafes,  will  avail  but  little. 
And  here  all  the  general  rules  and  cautions  that 
arc  given,  concerning  food  and  f.xercise,  either 
after  ficknefs  or  any  chronical  diftemper,  e ight 
carefully  to  be  obferved,  r/z.  that  their  exercife 
be,  as  much  as  poiTible,  in  the  open  air  *,  that  it 
be  proportioned  to  the  horfe’s  ftrength  and  con- 
ftitution  ; and  particularly,  that  it  be  gradual, 
only  walking  while  the  oppreflion  remains,  fuf- 
fering  him  to  mend  his  pace,  not  by  compui- 
fign,  but  of  his  own  accord. 


With  rcfpecft  to  a thick  ’ivliidy  when  it  is  the 
effect  of  an  allhma,  and  is  become  a chronic 
diftemper,  the  following  circumftance  will  very 
much  dillinguifli  this  cafe  from  others.  Horfes 
in  this  ftate  are  feldom  off  their  ftomachs,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  are  for  the  moft  part  fotd  feed- 
ers,  and  naturally  robuft  and  ftrong,  unlefs  after 
a frefh  cold,  or  violent  oppreflive  paroxyfm.  Ex- 
cept at  fuch  times,  they  will  endure  exercife  and 
labour,  as  well  as  horfes  that  are  perfectly  found, 
if  the  perfons  intrufted  with  them  have  ikill  and 
diferetion  enough  to  manage  them;  and  the  more 
they  are  kept  to  exercife,  and  the  longer  they 
are  continued  in  it,  the  fafter  they  mend.  On 
the  other  hand,  a horfe  after  ficknefs,  being 
ufually  faint  and  weak,  and,  for  the  moft  part, 
low  in  flefh,  is  able  to  endure  but  little  at  firft, 
perhaps  to  be  walked  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
half  an  hour,  and  fo  by  degrees  a longer  fpace, 
until  he  recovers  his  full  ftrength.  T.  his  is  fuf- 
ficiently  known  to  all  that  have  had  experience, 
fo  that  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  hurt  by 
their  exercife,  we  need  only  diredb  that  their 
feeds  fliould  be  fmall,  and  often,  and  well-timed., 
A horfe  that  is  fubjeft  to  oppreflion  and  fliort- 
breathing,  fliould  never  be  fuffered  to  have  his 
ftomach  diftended  with  large  quantities  of  meat 
and  water,  for  a diftended  ftomach  will  prefs  fo 
much  upon  the  diaphragm,  as  to  hinder  re- 
fpiration.  The  quantity  of  food  too  increafes 
the  determination  of  blood  to  the  lungs,  which 
muft  greatly  increafe  the  inconvenience ; and  if 
a horfe  happens  to  be  injudicioufly  exercifed  in 
this  condition,  it  muft  endanger  fuffocation  and 
fudden  death,  or  elfe  by  rupturing  the  fmall 
blood  and  air  velfcls  of  the  lungs,  render  him 
incurable. 

The  beft  way  with  fuch  liorfes  as  are  affefted 
with  art'uiiatic  complaints,  is  to  abridge  their 
hay,  and  alfo  to  giva;  it  them  in  fmall  quantities, 
for  large  quantities  of  hay  keep  the  ftomach  too 
much. diftended,  and  hinder  the  aftion  of  the 
lungs.  Their  corn  fliould  alfo  be  divided  ; what 
is  ufually  given  at  twice  being  made  into  three 
or  four  portions,  and  likewife  moiftened  with 
M'ater  ; which  is  an  excellent  praftice  in  all  fuch 
cafes.  Thofe  perfons  run  to  great  extremes  who 
reftrain  thick-winded  horfes  fo  much  from  water 
as  many  do.  'Fhey  fliould  be  fuffered  to  drink 
ofteiier  than  others,  only  not  to  fill  their  fto- 
n’achs  with  it,  as  they  would  if  allowed  their 
full  liberty,  but  we  fliould  give  them  fmall 
draughts  and  often  ; and  the  benefit  of  this  is 
plainly  proved  by  this  circuniftance,  that  fuch 
horfes,  often  in  drinking  or  foon  after,  throw 
up  large  quantities  of  phlegm  from  the  lungs, 
which  gives  them  great  relief,  and  is  always  a 
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good  fign,  if  not  an  indication  of  perfect:  rcco- 
■very.  Many  horfes  having  all  (he  fymptoms  of 
afthina  to  a great  degree,  and  for  a long  conti- 
nuance, have  never thelefs  recovered  to  do  mucli 
lei-vice,  only  by  good  regulations  in  their  man- 
ner of  feeding  and  exercife. 

On  difledding  horfes  that  have  laboured  under 
the  dry  allhma  for  fome  time,  the  heart  and  the 
organs  of  refpiration  appeared  fomewhat  enlarg- 
ed : which  preternatural  enlargement  is  an  efFedl 
of  the  continual  labouring  with  the  breath,  and 
not  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  as  fome  have  fup- 
pofcd.  See  Broken  Wind  and  Cough. 

ASXR  AGALUS  (from  (Xf/jpxy'xXog,  a cockal 
or  die.  So  called  becaufe  it  is  flvaped  like  the 
die  ufed  in  ancient  games).  The  ankle,  or 
SLING  BONE,  hallijia  os.  Arijlrios,  the  talusy  call- 
ed alfo  quatrio ; tetroros  bavicula  ; cavilla ; dia- 
behos ; pezay  or  firft  bone  of  the  foot ; fo  named 
from  its  being  ufed  in  ancient  fports,  or  fome- 
thing  of  that  fliape,  called  cockal,  in  like  man- 
ner with  our  dice,  and  going  by  the  fame  name. 

In  the  human  fubjedb  it  is  the  upper  bone  of 
the  foot  j the  tibia  refts  upon  it ; its  upper  and 
tmder  fide  are  covered  with  cartilage,  and  on  its 
under  fide  it  articulates  'with  the  os  calcis  ; the 
fore  part  of  this  bone  is  cartilaginous,  and  there 
it  articulates  with  the  os  fcaphoides. 

For  fome  account  of  this  bone  in  the  horfe, 
fee  Anatomy  of  the  Horse,  defcription  of  the 
infide  of  the  left  lower  limb,  8,  9,  9,  and  the  plate 
th  ere  referred  to. 

Astragalus,  is  alfo  a name  /or  the  Itquo- 
RiCE  Vetch.  See  Orobus,  and  Glaux  vul- 
eARis  Leguminosa. 

ASTRINGENTS  (from  q/lringo,  to  bind). 
Adstringentia  ; called  alfo  anajlaltica  ; con- 
fringentia. 

The  folid  parts  of  the  machine  both  in  men 
and  brutes,  from  various  morbid  caufes,  are 
fometimes  fo  praeternaturally  relaxed,  that  they 
become  weak  and  flaccid,  unfit  to  paform  pro- 
perly their  natural  functions.  It  feems  neceflary, 
tlierefore,  that  there  fhould  be  fuch  remedies  as 
can  corredt  fuch  debility  and  relaxation,  and 
bring  back  the  folids  to  their  former  healthful 
Ilandard.  Remedies  of  this  fort  among  veteri- 
nary practitioners  are  called  afringents.  That 
many  materials  have  the  power  of  condenfing, 
giving  firmnefs,  and  ftrengthening  the  folid  parts 
of  animal  bodies,  is  proved  from  daily  experi- 
ence, efpecially  that  common  and  well-knc\vn 
• art  of  taiunng  and  preparing  leather  by  oak-bark, 
and  other  things  fimilar,  until  it  acquires  a re- 
markable hardnefs  and  firmnefs. 

We  are  taught  from  reafon,  and  experience 
hath  clearly  demonftratedj  that  many  tilings  can 


excite  a fimilar  power  by  fome  means  or  another 
upon  the  living  machine.  But  the  mode  by 
which  this  is  performed  feems  not  to  be  properly 
underftood — whether,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  fome,  by  the  interpofition  of  the  particles  of 
new  matter  between  thofe  of  the  old,  which 
may  connecT  them  more  llrongly,  and  therefore 
make  the  whole  compages  firmer; — or,  as  is 
more  agreeable  to  others,  little  or  no  new  matter 
being  added,  by  only  conllringing  the  bonds  of 
adhefion  of  the  former  particles,  which,  being 
thus  brought  into  nearer  contact,  render  the 
matter  firmer.  However,  concerning  a matter 
fo  obfeure  and  uncertain,  it  is  furely  better  not 
to  form  any  conjectures,  than  to  perplex  our- 
felves  with  a variety  of  opinions  which  are  nei- 
ther accurate  nor  capable  of  properly  explaining 
the  bufinefs.  Still,  it  is  an  indifputable  fact, 
that  the  folids  of  the  machine  are  capable  of  be- 
ing rendered  firmer,  by  the  particles  of  which 
they  confifi;  being  drawn  only  into  clofer  contaCt 
with  each  other,  without  any,  even  the  fmalleft, 
change  of  their  compofition ; and  fometimes  alfo 
by  the  moifter  particles,  by  which  they  had  been 
rendered  foft,  being  dilfipated.  But  whether 
aftringents  produce  this  effeCt  in  a fimilar  man- 
ner, or  by  any  mode  altogether  different,  it 
is  of  little  confequence,  fo  long  as  the  effeCl 
itfelf  is  certain,  and  the  nature  and  adminiftra- 
tion  of  them  fufficiently  clear.  Dr.  Cullen. 
fays,  that,  “ by  the  corrugation  and  conftrLCf ion 
of  the  whole  mouth  and  fauces,  from  a fmall 
portion  of  aftringents  being  applied  to  a fmall 
part  of  the  tongue,  that  aftringents  acl  upon  the 
fentient  nerves ; and,  that  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach,  they  fhew  their  effeCts  in  other  parts  of 
the  body  fo  quickly,  that  they  can  hardly  be 
fuppofed  to  have  paffed  the  ftomach  itfelf ; and, 
therefore,  their  fudden  effects,  in  diftant  parts, 
muft  be  aferibed  to  an  aftringent  power  commu- 
nicated from  the  ftomach  to  thofe  diftant  parts.” 
From  all  which  it  is  conclufive,  that  aftringenta 
aeft  topicality  and  fynipathetically  ; the  firft  by  ex- 
erting their  efficacy  equally  upon  the  dead,  and 
living  flefli  ; the  fecond,  by  roufing  the  living 
principle,  or  nervous  energy,  from  their  ftimu- 
lus,  or  mitigating  too  powerful  a£fion  by  their 
fedative  influence. 

Hence,  aftringents,  as  they  are  medicines 
fuited  to  increafe  the  cohefion,  and  produce 
fome  contraftion  in  the  Ample  folids,  and  mov- 
ing fibres  of  the  animal  body,  are  applicable 
in  cafes  where  the  mufcular  fibres  have  been- 
ftretched,  as  in  bruifes  and  {trains ; in  thefe  cafes, 
afringents  are  ufed  at  the  beginning,  as  fedatives, 
to  abate  inflammation,  and  alfo  as  afringentsy  to 
reftore  the  loft  tone  of  the  parts ; and  after  the 
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removal  of  inflammation,  they  are  continued 
only  as  tonics.  AJlringents  are  fometimes  ufeful 
for  checking  too  great  fecretioiis,  which  efFe£l 
they  generally  produce  in  confequence  of  their 
ailing  more  powerfully  on  the  iinall  veflels  in 
conftringing,  than  on  the  larger  veflels  in  increaf- 
ing  the  impetus  of  the  circulation.  In  haemor- 
rhagies,  aftringents  have  been  employed  with  ad- 
vantage, but  the  advantage  is  in  pafTive  hremor- 
rhagies  only;  for  when  there  is  a.lhong  ailion  of 
the  veflels,  ajlriiigenti  would  be  very  infuflicient. 
AJlrhigents  are  often  ufeful  for  leflening  morbid 
irritability  and  fenfibility  ; for  they-  ail  not  only 
on  the  Ample  flbre,  but  alfo  on  the  living  power : 
morbid  irritability  is  befl  reirioved  by  a moderate 
ufe  of  ajinngents. 

When  fudden  changes  are  to  be  produced, 
give  the  fofTil  njiringents ; when  irritability  or 
otlier  habitual  difoi;ders  are  to  be  removed,  ufe 
vegetable  and  metallic  aflringetits they  are  the 
moll  powerful,  and  exceed  alum  in  aiiivity  and 
efficacy : diluted  folutions  of  metals,  externally 
applied,  are  anti-inflammatory  and  fedative, 
whilfl  flronger  folutions  inflame,  and  are  power- 
ful cauflics. 

During  inflammation,  or  an  inflammatory  dia- 
thefis,  avoid  the  ufe  internally  of  ajlringents  that 
have  a degree  of  flimulus ; avoid  all  ajiringents 
when  the  blood  tends  too  much  to  the  head  ; 
avoid  aflringents  during  a fanguine  plethora,  or 
obllruclions  in  the  vifeera. 

Vegetable  ajlringents  are  generally  diflinguiflr- 
ed  by  a rougli  auflere  tafle,  and  by  the  property 
they  pofTefs  of  changing  folutions  of  iron,  efpeci- 
ally  thofe  made  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  to  a dark 
purple  or  black  colour  ; but  thefe  criteria  are  not 
without  reflriclion,  when  • conAdered  with  re- 
fpecl  to  the  application  of  thofe  medicines  to  the 
living  fibre.  They  yield  their  virtue  to  M^ater  by 
infuAon,  and  alfo  to  a fpirit  in  a lefs  degree  ; by 
diflillation  they  afford  nothing,  nor  to  oils  do 
they  impart  any  of  their  qualities.  Extra£ls 
made  from  ajlringent  vegetables  do  not  keep 
long.  Some  vegetable  ajlringents  are  antifeptic, 
by  their  fixed  air  corredling  the  putrefeent  ten- 
dency of  the  blood,  and  by  the  tonic  power  of 
thefe  drugs  on  the  folids,  by  which  they  oppofe 
fpafm. 

Dr.  Percival,  in  his  Effays  Medical  and  Ex- 
perimetHal,  obferves,  that  n/lringcnts,  acids,  and 
bitters,  ncutralife  each  other ; that  vegetable 
acids  leflen  their  aftriiflion  externally,  but  mi- 
neral acids  increafe  it  both  intenially  and'  exter- 
nally. Vegetable  ajlringents  are  the  mofl  power- 
ful, as  medicines;  and  of  thefe,  one  of  the 
ftrongell  is  galls.  See  Gregory’s  Confpeclus 
Medicinae,  and  Cullen’s  ^lateria  Medica. 


Tire  employment  of  ajlringents  topically,  is 
well  known  to  be  attended  with  advantage. 
Thus,  folutions  of  alum,  vitriolated  zinc,  and 
other  metallic  falts,  are  of  ufe  in  removing  local 
inflammations,  and  when  applied  in  a more  con- 
centrated form,  are  capable  of  giving  tone  to 
parts  that  have  been  overfl retched.  Hence  they 
are  had  recourfe  to  in  veterinary  practice  for 
the  removal  of  the  lamenefs  arifing  from  violent 
fprains  and  bruifes,  being  mofl  properly  ufed 
when  the  inflammation  is  gone  off. 

Mr.  St.  Bel  fays,  “ Ajlringents  are  mofl  com- 
monly the  remedies  employed  to  produce  a re- 
vulAon  of  the  humours.  Thefe  fuccecd,  if  the 
accident  is  not  violent,  and  they  are  applied  im- 
mediately ; but  if  two  or  three  days  are  allowed 
to  elapfe  after  the  accident,  before  they  are  ap- 
plied, they,  on  the  contrary,  fix  the  humour  in 
the  part,  and  coagulate  it ; confl:ri£l  the  veflels, 
check  the  circulation,  and  at  length  occafion  in- 
durations, the  efFe£l  of  die  concretions  of  the 
fluids.” 

ATHEROMA  (from  a9^(x,  pulfey  pap,  or 
a kind  of  poultice).  It  is  a kind  of  tumor,  thus 
named  from  its  poultice-like  contents.  See 
N-ffivus. 

ATLAS  (from  ar'Kaoo,  to  ftjlain,  or  crXi/ifsty^ 
to  carry).  The  name  of  die  firfl  vertebra  of  the 
neck  ; fo  called  in  the  human  fubje£l  becaufe  it 
fuflains  the  head,  as  Atlas  was  fuppofed  to  fuf- 
taln  the"  earth' : but  in  the  brute  ikeleton  the 
term  is  not  fo  appropriate.  It  is  a bony  ring, 
and  in  its  back  part  it  receives  the  procelTus  den- 
tatus  of  the  fecend  vertebra  ; it  hath  no  fpinal 
procefs ; Its  tranfverfe  procefles  are  very  thick  ; 
inftead  of  the  two  fuperior  oblique  procefles, 
which  the  other  vertebrse  have,  there  are  two 
oblong  holes  which  receive  die  condyls  of  the 
os  occipitis,  and  the  inferior  oblique  procelTes 
are  horizontal  to  admit  of  rotation.  See  Bones 
of  the  Neck  under  the  article  Skeleton  of  the 
Horse. 

ATMOSPHERE  (from  <xljj.og,  vapour,  and 
a<p}ipy,  a circle).  See  Air  and  Azote. 

ATOM  (from  oo  neg.  and  isu'.oc,  to  cut  or 
divide),  a particle  of  matter  fo  fmall  as  not  to 
admit  of  any  further  divifion.  Afclepiades 
taught  that  atoms  w'ere  the  primordia  of  all 
things,  and  that  they  were  not  perceptible  to 
our  fenfes,  but  only  to  our  underllandings ; diat 
they  had  no  qualities,  for  the  qualities  of  bodies 
which  they  compofe  depend  on  the  order,  figure, 
number,  &c.  of  many  atoms  joined  together  ; and 
this  lafl  circumfliance  he  proves  by  obferving,, 
that  a lump  of  filver  is  white,  but  if  filed  down 
it  is  black ; and  horns  of  goats  are  black  when 
wliole,  but  wliite  if  filed  down.  Galen  fays. 
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that  Ai'clcpiades,  adhering  to  the  foiithnents  of 
Dernccritus  and  Epicurus,  with  regard  to  the 
pilnciples  of  bodies,  had  only  changed  the  for- 
mer names  of  things,  calling  atoms  molecules, 
and  a vacuum,  pores.  IMolecules  were  divifible, 
but  atotm  not, 

ATONY  (fromr^neg.  and  ri/rw,  tojlretch), 
the  dcfedl  of  mufcular  power  in  an  animal : re- 
/.a-vtiZ/cw,  laxity,  debility,  or  diftemperature.  This 
xvord  was  much  in  ufe  formerly  among  the  me- 
thodic fcdl,  who  aferibed  the  caufes  of  all  dif- 
tempers  to  relaxation,  llridlure,  or  a mixture  of 
thefe.  It  is  generally  fynonymous  with  palfv, 
or  the  lofs  of  power  in  living  parts.  Dr.  Cullen 
attributes  Fever  in  part  to  the  exiftence  of  atony 
in  the  extreme  vell'els. 

ATROPHY,  Atrophia  (from  a,  and 
to  noui’tJJj)^  a wafting,  with  lofs  of  ftrengfh,  in 
a living  animal ; but  without  a heclic  fever. 

We  may  prefume  fo  far  on  the  general  ana- 
logy exifting  between  man  and  the  brute  crea- 
tion, as  to  conclude,  that  a knowledge  of  this 
fubjedf  may  eventually  be  of  ufe  to  the  veteri- 
nary practitioner,  notwithllanding  the  known 
facf  that  the  dtfeafes  of  thofe  animals  on  which 
he  exercifes  his  art,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  ex~ 
reeelingly  fimple.  We  ftiall  here  exhibit  the  ftib- 
je6l  as  it  appears  in  the  human  fubje£f,  and 
leave  it  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  reader  to  extract 
and  ayrply  what  is  fuitable  to  his  own  particular 
purpofes. 

Dr.  Cullen  on  this  remarks,  that  an  atrophy 
perhaps  is  never  without  fever  j at  leaft  the  pulfe 
is  quicker  than  ufual  ; but  the  abfence  of  the 
true  hectic  fever  diftinguilhes  this  difeafe  from 
the  tabes.  Some  fay  that  in  an  atrophy,  the  fat 
only  Is  •w'afted.  d he  Latins  call  it  Innutrltlo, 
the  want  of  nutrition.  It  is  alfo  called  a nerv- 
ous confumption.  Dr.  Cullen  ranks  this  genus 
of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  cachexi^r,  and  order 
MARCORES.  He  enumerates  four  fpecies.  i. 
Atrophia  inanitorum,  from  too  great  evacuations; 
alfo  tabes  nutricuni ; — fudatorla; — a fangul-fuxu. 
2.  Atrophia  famellcorum,  from  deliclent  nou- 
riftiment.  3.  Atrophia  cacochymica,  from  bad 
nourifhraent ; alfo  tabes  fyphllltlca ; — ab  hydrope. 
4.  Atrophia  debilium,  when  the  fun£f  ion  of  nu- 
trition is  fo  depraved  as  to  be  productive  of  dif- 
order  where  too  exceiTive  evacuation  or  cacochy- 
mia  has  not  preceded.  The  atrophy  of  children 
is  called  paldatrophla.  Whether  with  the  flrlt 
or  fourth  fpecies  is  to  be  claiTed  'the  tabes  dor- 
falis,  fetn;s  doubtful ; Cullen  thinks  the  laft. 

An  atrophy,  from  whatever  it  may  arife,  has 
for  its  proximate  caufe  a defeftive  exertion  of 
the  aiTimilating  powers  of  the  conftitution,  or 
au  impediment  to  the  application  of  their  effects. 


by  which  even  the  fun6tions  of  the  machine  oiv 
dained  for  the  fupport  becomes  its  deftrudtlon, 
from  the  mere  want  of  proper  nutrition.  The 
diforder,  therefore,  had  better  be  confidered  of 
one  kind,  brouglit  on  by  different  caufes,  tend- 
ing to  the  fame  end. 

The  caufes  are,  a weaknefs  in  the  organs  of 
digeftion,  whence  an  undue  fupply  of  chyle  to 
the  blood ; a diet  that  affords  infufficieiit  nou- 
riflrment ; a tendernefs  and  irritability  of  the 
nervous  fyftem  ; a defe£t  of,  or  an  excoriation 
of  the  mucus,  which  defends  the  inner  furfaces 
of  the  heart  and  arteries ; exceffes  of  the  paf- 
fions  ; and  in  luxurious  purfuits,  too  copious 
evacuations,  &c. 

The  figns  in  the  beginning  are,  a decreafe  of 
ftrength,  lofs  of  appetite  without  much  fever, 
cough,  or  fliort  breath,  though  in  the  progrefs, 
when  a confumption  of  the  ffcfli  hath  gradually 
affefted  the  whole  habit,  there  is  fome  degree 
of  difficulty  in  the  breathing  ; the  urine  is  in- 
conftant  in  its  colour,  though  generally  high, 
and  fmall  in  quantity  ; fometimes  it  is  pale  and 
profufe  ; in  time  the  blood  grows  hot  and  acrid 
for  want  of  its  due  fupplics,  a febrile  heat  in- 
creafes,  as  alfo  a cough  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. In  children  this  difeafe  frequently  hap- 
pens : and,  befides  the  above-mentioned  caufes, 
they  are  fubje£l'  to  it  from  a fudden  chan,  e from 
the  breaft  to  more  folk!  food;  in  which  cafe 
their  legs  become  pendulous,  the  habit  flaccid, 
their  fkin  corrugated,  and,  in  many  inftanccs, 
their  appetite  for  food  is  almoft  infatiable.  As 
a weaknefs  in  their  chylopojetic  organs  is  the 
caufe,  fo  on  diffedfing  thofe  patients  after  death, 
their  mefenterlc  glands  are  tumefied,  tlieir  livers 
much  difordered,  their  inteftines  filled  with  black 
fetid  fordes,  and  the  mufcles  of  their  bellies  ex- 
tenuated almoft  to  membranes. 

ATTAINT,  among  farriers,  fignifies  a knock 
or  hurt  in  a horfe’s  leg,  procc*eding  either  from 
a blow  wnth  another  horfe’s  foot,  or  from  an 
over-reach  in  frofty  w^eather,  wdien  a horfe  be- 
ing rough-ffiod,  or  having  fhoes  with  long  calk- 
ers, ftrikes  his  hinder-feet  againft  his  fore-legs. 

The  farriers  diftinguifh  upper  attaints  given 
by  the  toe  of  the  hind-foot  upon  the  finew 
of  the  fore-leg  ; and  low'er  attaints,  or  over- 
reaches, on  the  paftern  joint,  which  are  little 
bladders  like  wind-galls,  occafioned  either  by 
a wrench,  a ftrain,  or  an  over-reach,  ff'he  ufual 
place  is  in  the  heel  or  fruffi. 

The  cure  vulgarly  prefcribed  in  each  of 
thefe  cafes,  is  as  follows  : “ When  the.  hurt 
proceeds  from  a blow  with  another  horfe's 
foot , waffi  away  the  filth  with  vinegar  and  fait, 
and  cut  off  the  loofe  pieces  of  fleffi  ; then  apply 
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tio  tlie  part  a hot  egg  boiled  hard,  cut  through  the 
middle,  and  fprinkled  with  pepper.  In  an  over- 
reach in  frofty  weather,  let  the  wound  be  im- 
mediately wafhed  with  warm  vinegar,  and  then 
filled  with  pepper,  laying  over  it  a reftringent 
charge  of  whites  of  eggs,  chimney  foot,  and  vine- 
gar *,  or  elfe,  of  lime  tempered  with  water.  For 
an  over-reach  by  long  calkers,  fill  the  hole  with 
gun-powder,  beaten  and  mixt  with  fpittle;  then 
liet  fire  to  it,  and  repeat  the  fame  the  next  day, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  foot  and  wound  from 
moiflure  : and  waflting  the  fore,  from  time  to 
time,  with  brandy  : otherwife  fill  the  hole  with 
cotton  dipt  in  emplajlrum  divinum  melted  with  , 
oil  of  rofes  in  a fpoon,  laying  a plafter  of  the 
fame  over  all,  and  drelTing  after  this  manner 
every  day.” 

From  this  abfurd  mode  of  treating  fo  fimple  an 
accident  the  more  enlightened  veterinary  practi- 
tioner will  recoil.  See  tire  article  Cut.. 

ATTENUANTS,  Attenu  ntia  (from  atte- 
nuoy  to  make  thin).  Attenuating  Medicines- 
aft  either,  it  is  fuppofed,  by  diminifliing  the 
confiftence  of,  or  dividing  coherent  mafles  ; or, 
by  diminifliing  the  fize  of  the  larger  particles, 
hence  exert  their  power  both  on  the  folids  and 
fluids.  Such  as  operate  on  the  fluids  by  imme- 
diate contaft  are  few,  and  thofe  are  water,  or 
fuch  as  abound  with  water,  as  on  this  they  de- 
pend for  their  a ft  ion  entirely.  Vifeid  humours, 
alkaline,  and  otlier  falts,  are  diflblved  by  water. 
Moft:  of,  or  all  the  other  attenuantSy  aft;  on  the 
folids  by  quickening  their  motion,  increafing 
their  tone,  and  fo  enabling  them  to  attaiuate  the 
too  thick  fluids  *,  hence  they  properly  come  un- 
der fame  other  clafTes.  Cullen’s  Mnt.  Med. 

A'rnCKI,  the  name  of  a breed  of  Arabian 
horfes.  See  Arabian  Horse. 

ATTOLLENS  (from  attollo^  to  Mt  up).  It 
is  an  epithet  applied  to  fame  mulcles,  whofe 
office  is  to  elevate  the  part  to  wliich  they  are 
attached. 

AUBIN,  in  horfemanfliip,  a broken  kind  of 
gait  or  pace,  between  an  amble  and  a gallop,  re- 
puted a defeft  in  a horfe. 

AUDirORlA  ARTERIA  (from  audio,  to 
hear).  7'he  internal  auditory  artery  goes  off  from 
each  fide  of  the  arteria  bafilaris  to  the  organ  of 
hearing,  and  accompanies  the  auditory  nerve, 
having  firfl;  furniflied  feveral  fmall  twigs  to  the 
menibrana  arachnoides. 

AUDITORIUS  MEATUS  (from  the  fame); 
the  paflage  that  conveys  the  air  to  the  auditory 
nerve.  It  leads  from  the  lower  anterior  part  of 
the  concha  to  the  tympanum,  and  is  partly  bonv, 
partly  cartilaginous ; ail  within  tlie  temporal 
hone  is  the  bony  part,  it  is  the  longeft,  and 


forms  the  bottom  ; the  reft  is  cartilaginous,  and 
makes  the  external  opening,  or  orifice  of  the 
canal ; thefe  two  parts  make  a canal  of  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  a little  tortuous, 
and  wider  in  fome  parts  than  in  others.  On  the 
membranous  covering  of  the  cartilaginous  part, 
we  obferve  the  yellow  bodies,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
glandula  ceruminis.  The  bony  part  of  the  meatus 
is  nearly  horizontal,  and  ftraight ; the  cartilagi- 
nous part  is  curved  and  winding,  which  fliould 
be  obferved  when  a fyringe  is  ufed  to  injeft  any 
thing  with  into  the  ear. 

AUDITORY  NERVES.  The  feventh  pair 
of  nerves  are  called  auditory  fo  are  the  fympathe- 
tici  minores.  This  feventh  pair  of  nerves  runs  into 
the  os  petrofum,  and  is  there  divided  into  tlie 
portio  mollis,  which  is  fpent  upon  the  labyrinth  of 
the  ear,  and  diftributed  to  the  meatus  auditorius 
internus,,and  fo  pafles  to  theveftibulum  cochlea, 
and  portio  dura,  which  goes  out  by  the  aquteduft 
between  the  maftoid  and  ftiloid  procefies,  pafles 
through  the  parotid,  becomes  a cutaneous  nerve, 
and  communicates  with  the  upper  maxillary.  On 
thefe  nerves,  no  covering  from  tlie  dura  mater 
can  be  traced. 

AURA  (from  aoo,  to  breathe,  or  air,  or 
radier  from  the  Hebrew  term  Aor),  denotes 
an  airy  exhalation,  or  vapour,  applicable  to  fuclt 
alfo  as  rife  from  mephitic  caves.  The  chemijls 
meant  by  it  a certain  fine  and  pure  fpirit,  found 
in  every  animal  and  vegetable  body ; but  fo 
fubtile  as  to  be  perceptible  by  its  fmell  and  tafte, 
or  other  eflfefts  not  known  in  that  body. 

AURICLES,  two  appendages  of  the  heart., 
Thefe  are  two  mufcular  caps,  coveriiig  the  two. 
ventricles ; thus  called  from  the  refembbnee 
they  bear  to  the  external  ear  ( auris ).  They 
move  regularly,  like  the  heart,  only  in  an  in- 
verted order ; their  fsjlole  correfponding  to  the 
diajhle  of  the  heart,  and  vice  verfa.  See  further 
of  their  ftrufture  and  office  under  the  article 
Heart. 

AURICULATUM,  or  Auritum,  Folium;; 
an  EARED  LtAF,  from  auricula,,  a little  ear-- 
twifted  into  the  form  of  a little  ear,  or  hav- 
ing an  appendage  like  a little  ear  ; or  they  are 
heart-fnaped,  but  have  the  coiners  prominent, 
and  rounded,  but  with  an  additional  fmafler  lobe 
near  the  bafe. 

AURIPIGMENTUFI  (from  aurum^  gold, 
and  pigmentum,  pai?it) ; alfo  called  arfenicinn  crc~- 
ceum,  arfenicum  jlavum,  adarnech  \ albimec  altha~ 
naca  \ althanacha  ■,  othel ; orpin,  orpiment, 
and  auripigment.  Galen  called  it  arfenicum, 
and  Scrapion  calls  it  narueth. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  orpiment,  the  gold- 
coloured,  the  deep  red  mi.xed  witli  yellow,  called 
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auJarac,  amipigmentum  riihrum,  and  the  greenifli 
and  yellowlfli,  which  is  the  leaft  valuable.  The 
belt  is  a yellow  llaining  fulphureous  mineral, 
conriflilng  of  little  flakes  or  fcales  like  talc.  If 
powdered  oipline?tt  is  fet  on  fire,  it  will  flame, 
and  yield  the  odour  of  common  brimflone  ; if  a 
plate  of  copper  is  held  over  tliefe  fumes  at  their 
lirfl:  rifing,  it  becomes  white  and  brittle ; an 
iron  plate  is  alfo  turned  white  by  them  : if  is  fo- 
luble  in  oil.  Mercury  joined  to  an  acid  fait  is  a 
part  In  this  mineral;  but,  as  Is  the  cafe  with  crude 
antimony,  its  fulphureous  combination  Is  fiich  as 
to  render  it  inert.  It  is  kept  long  in  a fubliming 
veflel  over  the  fire ; the  wlrole  mafs  is  ralfed, 
and  concretes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vefTel  into 
a red  pellucid  fubfhance  like  a ruby,  leaving  only 
a very  fmall  portion  of  metallic  earth  at  the  bot- 
tom.. 

Some  farriers  have  ufed  it  for  Ill-conditioned 
ulcers.  Mixed  with  quick-lime  it  hath  been 
ufed  as  a cauftic.  If  adminiftered  Internally, 
its  effects  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  tlie  hydrargyrus 
muriatus,  or  corrofive  fublimate. 

AUSTERE,  implies  a rough  aftringent  tafle; 
fuch  as  that  of  vitrlolated  metals,  alum,  &c. 
The  word  comes  from  which  fignifies 

the  fame.  Aiijlere  things  differ  from  acerb,  or 
four  ones,  in  that  they  conflringe  the  mouth 
and  tongue  fomewhat  lefs,  and  are  devoid  of 
acidity. 

AVENIUS  (from  u priv.  and  vena,  a vein). 
In  botany  it  Is  applied  to  leaves  which  have  no 
vifible  veins. 

AVERRHOA,  the  name  of  a genus  of  plants, 
of  the  decandria  pentagynia  clafs,  the  chara£l:ers 
of  which  are  thefe : the  perianthium  is  fmall, 
erecl,  and  compofed  of  five  leaves.  The  flower 
is  compofed  of  five  lanceolated  petals,  which 
Hand  ereft  on  the  lower  part,  and  are  expanded 
at  the  top.  I'he  ftamina  are  ten  fetaceous  fila- 
ments, half  of  which  are  of  the  length  of  the 
flower,  and  the  other  half  Ihorter  ; thefe  ftand 
alternately  together,  and  are  terminated  by 
roundifii  apices,  or  anthem.  'I'hc  gennen  of  the 
piftil  is  oblong,  and  faintly  pentangular  ; the 
Ityles  are  five  in  number,  and  are  fetaceous  and 
eredl ; and  the  ftigmata  are  Ample.  The  fruit 
is  a turbinated  pomum,  obtufely  pentangular, 
having  five  cells,  and  in  each  qf  them  feveral 
feeds  of  an  angular  form,  feparated  by  mem- 
branes. 

AVERTI,  a word  ufed  in  the  manege,  and 
applied  to  a regular  ftep  or  motion  enjoined  in 
the  leflbns.  In  this  fenfe,  tliey  fay,  pas  averti, 
fometimes  pas  ecoute,  and  pas  a ecole  ; which  all 
denote  the  fame.  The  word  is  mere  French, 
iind  fignifies  advifed,  apprifed,  8cc. 


AVIARY  (from  Avis,  a bird),^  a houfe  6r 
apartment  fet  apart  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping, 
feeding,  and  propaganug  birds.  . ‘ - 

AVICENNIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  r//- 
dynamia  angiofperinia  clafs,  the  calyx  of  which 
is  divided  into  five  fegments,  the  corolla  is  bila- 
biate, the  capfule  is  coriaceous  and  rhomboidal, 
containing  a Angle  feed.  ■. 

AWMS,  the  beard  of  wheat  or  barley.  The 
word  is,  in  fome  parts  of  Englatid,  pronounebJ 
aims,,  or  ails. 

AXILLA,  the  arm-pit,  in  men  and  animals. 

AXILLARY  (from  axilla,  belonging  to  the 
arm-pit),  in  botany,  means  the  growing  out  of 
the  angles  formed  by  the  branches  and  the  ftem. 

AXILLARY  ARTERY.  The  subclavian 
ARTERY,  in  the  human  fubjedl:,.  having  left  the 
thorax  immediately  above  the*  firft  rib,  in  the 
interllice  between  the  portions  of  the  fcalenus 
mufcle,  there  receives  the  name  of  axillary,  be- 
caufe  it  pafles  under  the  axilla.  This  axillary 
artery  detaches  the  external' mammary  arteries 
to  the  breaft ; the  axillary  lies  behind,  on  the 
infide  of  the  coraco-brachiteus ; when  it  has 
got  to  the  under  fide"  of  the  fubfcapularis,  it 
gives  off  a branch  to  that  mufcle,  the  fer- 
ratus  major  anticus,  &c.  The  axillary  artery 
gives  off  the  inferior  fcapular,  which  pafles 
backwards,  chiefly  to  the  infra  fpinatus.  Juft 
below  the  head  of  the  humerus^  the  axillary 
throws  off  the  humeral  or  articular  artery,  which, 
palfing  round  the  joint,  anaftomofes  with  -its 
fellow.  '1  he  axillary  artery  commonly  runs 
down  behind 'the  tendon  of  the  pe£I oralis  ma- 
jor, then  paffes  over  the  coraco-brachiceus,  goes 
down  on  the  infide  m.ore  and  more  forward, 
juft  covered  by  the  inner  edge  of  the  biceps, 
pafles  under  the  aponeurofis  of  that  mufcle,  and 
a little  below  the  bend  of  the  arm,  between  the 
pronator  teres  and  fupinator  radii  longus,  divides 
into  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries. 

For  an  account  of  the  axillary  vejfels,  fee  the 
anatomical  deferiptions  of  the  Jhoulder,  &c.  un- 
der the  article  Muscles. 

AXILLARY  VEIN,  a continuation  of  the 
fubclavian  vein,  from  its  paflage  out  of  the 
thorax  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  axilla. 

AXILLARY  NERVE,  alfo  called  the  ar- 
ticular NERVE,  arifes,  in  the  human  fubje£t, 
from  the  laft  two  cervical  pair  ; it  runs  in  the 
hollow  of  the  axilla,  behind  the  head  of  the  os 
humeri,  between  the  mufculus  teres  major  and 
minor,  and  turns  from  within  outwards  and 
backwards  round  the  neck  of  the  bone,  and  runs 
to  the  deltoid  mufcles. 

AXIS,  in  anatomy,  the  fecond  vertebra  of 
the  neck,  reckoning  from  the  Ikull.  It  is  thus 
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called  becaufe  tlie  firfl  vertebra,  with  the  head, 
move  on  it  as  an  axis. 

AXIS,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a very  re- 
markable animal,  of  the  deer  kind  in  all  re- 
fpe£l:s,  except  that  neither  the  male  nor  female 
have  horns  the  tail  is  confiderably  long,  and 
the  whole  Ihape  and  make  extremely  like  thofe 
of  the  fallow  deer.  1 he  female  is  fmaller  than 
the  male,  and  both  are  of  a reddifh  tawney  co- 
lour, variegated  with  fpots  of  white ; the  belly 
is  white.  The  voice  is  much  more  loud  and 
fhrill  than  tliat  of  the  deer.  It  is  very  plain 
that  this  creature  is  neither  of  the  red  nor  fallow 
deer  kind,  whence  Bellonius,  who  faw  it  at  Cairo 
in  Egypt,  was  induced  to'  call  it  the  Axis. 

AXUNGIA,  a kind  of  fat,  the  hardeft  and 
drieft  of  any  in  the  bodies  of  animals.  The 
word  is  fuppofed  to  be  formed  ah  axe  rotarum 
qua  unguntur,  from  its  being  ufcd  as  the  greafe 
of  wheels.  The  Latins  diftinguilla  fat  into  pui- 
guedo,  and  adeps,  or  Jevinti;  which  lalf,  when 
old,  is  particularly  called  axungia  : but  many  of 
our  modem  writers  confound  them.  In  phar- 
macy we  make  ufe  of  the  axungia  of  the  goofe, 
the  viper,  and  fome  others,  efpecially  that  of  the 
hog,  which  is  as  good  as  any. 

AZOOPHAGUS  (from  ee,  ^ooov,  animal, 
and  (Pocyoo,  I eat),  in  natural  hiftory,  a term 
ufed  by  authors  to  exprefs  fuch  infeils  or  ani- 
mals as  feed  on  herbs,  never  eating  the  flefh  of 
any  living  creature. 

AZOTE,  or  Azotic  Gas  (from  u neg.  and 
^ca)YI,  vita),  the  noxious  part  of  the  atmofpheric 
air,  called  mephitic,  fee  Air.  It  has  been  call- 
ed AZOTIC  by  modern  chemills,  becaufe  the 
chemical  properties  of  the  noxious  portion  of  at- 
mofpheric air  being  hitherto  little  known,  they 
have  tliought  it  right  to  derive  the  name  of  its 
bafe  from  the  known  quality  of  killing  fuch 
animals  as  breathe  in  it. 

That  air  which  ferved  the  purpofes  of  corn- 
bullion  and  refpiration  is  no  longer  proper  for 
thofe  ufes,  is  a fa£l:  that  has  been  long  afeer- 
#aine4 , and  the  air  thus  corrupted  has  been  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  the  names  of  Phlogijlicated  Air, 
Mepkitifed  Air,  Atmofpherical  Mephitis,  &c.  But 
in  the  new  nomenclature  of  chemiftry  it  is  de- 
nominated Azotic  Gas ; and  Mr.  Chaptal  has 
given  it  the  name  of  Nitrogene  Gas,  which  is 
probably  ftill  more  proper. 

This  gas,  which  is  the  refidne  of  com.buftion 
or  refpiration,  is  always  mixed  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  vital  air  and  carbonic  acid,  which 
mult  be  removed  in  order  to  have  the  azotic  or 
nitrogene  gas  in  a Hate  of  purity.  There  are 
fcveral  methods  which  may  be  ufcd  to  obtain  this 


gas,  in  a very  pure  Hate.  It  has  been  propofed 
by  Mr.  Scheele  to  obtain  this  air  by  expofing 
fulphure  of  alkali,  or  liver  of  fulphur,  in  a veflel 
filled  with  atmofpheric  air,  as  the  vitalair  on  be- 
ing completely  abforbed  leaves  the  nitrogene  gas 
pure.  By  expofing,  in  atmofpheric  air  over  mer- 
cury, a mixture  of  iron  and  fulphur,  kneaded 
together  witli  water,  Mr.  Kirwan  obtained  azo-^ 
tic  or  nitrogene  gas  fo  pure,  that  it  fufiered  no 
diminution  by  nitrous  gas.  He  deprived  it  of  all 
humidity,  by  fuccelTively  introducing  dried  blot- 
ting-paper  into  the  vefi'el  which  contained  it. 
Care  mull  be  taken  to  withdraw  this  air  in  time 
from  the  pafte  which  affords  it ; otherwife  it 
will  be  mixed  with  hydrogene  or  inflammable 
gas,  which  is  afterwards  difengaged.  Wlien 
by  any  means,  fuch  as  the  oxidation  of  metals, 
the  rancidity  of  oils,  the  combuftion  of  phof- 
phorus,  &c.  the  vital  air  of  the  atmofphere  is 
abforbed, , the  refidue  is  azotic  or  nitrogene  gas. 
All  thefe  procefi'es  afford  methods  cf  greater  or 
lefs  accuracy  for  the  determination  of  the  pro- 
portions of  vital  air  and  azotic  or  nitrogene  gas 
in  the  compofition  of  the  atmofphere. 

It  has  alfo  been  found  that  this  mephitis  can 
be  procured  by  treating  mufcular  flcfii,  or  the 
well-waflied  fibrous  part  of  blood,  with  nitric 
acid  in  a proper  miachine  or  apparatus.  But  it 
muff;  be  carefully  obferved  that  thefe  animal 
matters  ought  to  be  freffi ; for,  if  they  have  be- 
gun to  be  changed  by  the  putrid  fermentation, 
they  afford  carbonic  acid  mixed  with  hydrogene 
gas.  This  gas  has  been  found  to  be  improper 
for  refpiration  and  combuftion  *,  but  plants  can 
live  and  vegetate  freely  in  it ; and  it  mixes  with 
the  other  airs,  without  combining  with  them  ; 
but  is  lighter  than  the  atmofpheric  air.  Tlie 
barometer  Handing  at  30.46,  and  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer  at  60  : the  weight  of  nitrogene  gas 
has  been  determined  to  be  to  that  of  common  air 
as  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  to  one  thoufand. 
When  mixed  with  vital  air,  in  the  proportion  of 
72  to  28,  it  conltitutes  our  atmofphere.  The 
other  principled  which  analyfis  has  demonttrated 
In  the  atmofphere,  are  only  accidental,  and  by 
no  means  effential  to  it.  But  in  order  to  give  a 
more  perfeft  idea  of  the  nature  of  azotic  or  ni- 
trogene gas,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  mention  a 
few  of  its  properties.  From  its  oeing  fome  what 
lighter  than  common  air,  it  occupies  the  upper 
part  of  rooms  in  which  the  air  has  been  altered 
by  combuftion  or  refpiration.  But  though  fo 
noxious  to  animals  in  the  ftate  of  elaftic  fluidity, 
the  azotic  principle,  its  bafe,  is  one  of  the  com- 
ponent principles  of  animal  bodies  ; from  which 
it  may  be  cxtraCled  in  great  abundance.  It  is 
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likewife  one  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  ammoniac 
or  volatile  alkali,  and  of  the  nitric  acid.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  abforbed  by  vegetables,  and  perhaps 
alfo  by  animals.  It  is  highly  probable  too  that 
the  fame  principle  enters  into  the  compofition  of 
all  alkaline  bodies,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a 
genuine  alkaligetious  principle,  in  oppofition  to 
tire  bafe  of  vital  air,  to  which  the  name  of  the 
oxigenous  principle  has  been  given. 

Under  the  article  Air  we  have  fpoken  gene- 
rally of  the  ill  efFe£ls  of  a vitiated  atmofphere,  but 
we  here  propofe  to  confider  it  in  a chemical  point 
of  view. 

A very  flight  knowledge  of  chemiftry  will 
inform  us  that  gafeous  fubftances  feldom  exift 
alone  and  infulated  -,  but  that  nature  prefents 
them  every-where  to  our  obfervation  in  a ftate 
of  mixture  or  of  combination.  In  the  firfl:  cafe 
thefe  gafes  preferve  the  aeriform  Hate  ; in  the 
feeond  they  for  the  moil  part  form  fixed  and  fo- 
lid  bodies.  Nature,  in  her  feveral  decompofi- 
tions,  reduces  almoft  all  the  principles  of  bodies 
into  gas  ; and  thefe  new  fubftances  unite  toge- 
ther, combine,  and  from  thence  refult  com- 
pounds of  confiderable  fimplicity  in  their  princi- 
ples, but  which  become  complicated  by  fubfe- 
quent  mixtures  and  combinations.  It  has  been 
(hewn  that  the  mixture  of  about  feventy-two 
parts  of  azotic  or  nitrogene  gas,  and  twenty- 
eight  of  oxigene,  forms  the  fluid  mafs  in  which 
animals  live.  Thefe  two  principles  are  fo  well 
mixed,  and  each  of  them  is  fo  neceflary  to  the 
fupport  of  the  various  fundlions  of  individuals 
which  live  or  vegetate  upon  the  globe,  that  they 
have  not  yet  been  found  feparate  and  diftinft 
from  one  another.  But  the  proportion  of  thefe 
two  gafes  is  fubjeft  to  variation  in  the  mixture 
which  forms  the  atmofphere : this  diflFerence 
however  depends  only  upon  local  caufes ; and 
the  moft  general  proportion  is  that  which  has 
been  mentioned  above.  The  properties  which 
form  the  charadleriftic  of  vital  air  are  modified 
by  thofe  of  azotic  or  nitrogene  gas,  and  thefe 
modifications  would  feem  to  be  eflentially  ne- 
ceflary ; for  if  vital  air  in  , its  ftate  of  purity  were 
to  be  conftantly  refpired,  it  would  quickly  con- 
fume  and  deftroy  life  ; this  pure  air  is  therefore 
no  more  fuitable  to  our  exiltencc  than  diftilled 
water.  Nature  fefms  not  to  hav«  defigned  all 


animals  for  the  ufe  of  thefe  principles  in  their 
greateft  degree  of  perfection.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  atmofpherical  air  is  elevated  feveral 
leagues  above  our  heads,  and  that  it  fills  the 
deepeft  fubterraneous  cavities.-  It  is  invifible, 
infipid,  inodorous,  ponderous,  elaftic,  &c.  This 
was  the  only  gafeous  fubftance  known  before 
the  prefent  aera  of  chemical  fcience ; for  the  in- 
finite gradations  of  all  the  invifible  fluids  which 
prefented  themfelves  to  the  obfervation  of  phi- 
lofophers  were  conftantly  attributed  to  different 
modifications  of  this  air. 

AZYGOS,  vel  Azigos,  Vena  (from  o;, 
neg.  and  ^vyogt  a pair,  nuithout  a felloiv),  Vena 
fine  party  et  jugo.  A vein  fituated  within  the 
thorax  on  the  right  fide,  having  no  fellow  on  the 
left,  whence  its  name.  It  arifes  pofteriorly  from, 
the  vena  cava  fuperior,  a little  above  the  peri- 
cardium : it  is  immediately  bent  backwards  over 
the  origin  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  lungs,  form- 
ing an  arch  which  furrounds  the  great  pulmo- 
nary veffels  on  that  fide,  as  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
does  thofe  on  the  left,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  curve  of  the  azygos  is  direCIly  backwards, 
but  the  other  is  oblique ; from  thence  it  runs 
down  by  the  right  fide  of  the  vertebrae  dorfi,  and 
before  the  intercoftal  arteries ; and  getting  be- 
hind or  below  the  diaphragm,  it  terminates  by 
an  anaftomofis,  fometimes  with  the  vena  renalis, 
at  others  with  the  neighbouring  lumbar  vein, 
fometimes  immediately  with  the  trunk  of  the 
vena  cava  inferior. 

The  vena  azygos  fends  out  branches  from  its 
upper  part  to  the  afpera  arteria  and  bronchia, 
by  the  name  of  venae  bronchiales  ; afterwards  it 
fends  out  the  intercofales  dextra  fuperiores  lower 
down  the  intercofales  dextm  inferiores. 

Sometimes  there  is  an  azygosy  on  the  left  fide, 
proceeding  from  the  arch  of  the  common  azygos; 
it  is  afterwards  diftributed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  other  on  the  right  fidej  but  this  difpofition 
is  very  variable. 

The  azygos  having  reached  the  laft  rib,  fefids 
oft  a large  branch,  which,  bending  outwards, 
perforates  the  mufcles  of  the  belly,  is  ramified 
betwixt  different  planes,  and  communicates  with 
the  branches  ©f  the  intercoftal  veins,  which  rui^ 
there. 
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BACCA,  by  fome  etymologifts  derived  from 
Bacchus^  the  inventor  of  wine,  which  is 
produced  from  the  berry  of  the  vine ; others 
think  it  feems  to  be  from  an  Hebrew  term 
fbaccah)y  a BERRY.  In  botany,  it  is  a roundifli 
fruit,  moftly  foft,  with  one  or  more  feeds,  in  a 
pulpy  fubftance  covered  with  a thin  (kin  ; but  if 
harder,  and  covered  with  a thicker  (kin,  it  is 
called  pomumy  or  apple. 

BACCAl,  are  fmall  roundifh  fruit  that  grow 
fcattering  upon  trees  and  Ihrubs,  and  in  that  are 
diHinguIlhed  from  acini,  which  are  berries  hang- 
ing in  cluders. 

BACK,  In  the  manege  and  among  farriers. 
A horfe’s  back  (hould  be  ftraight,  not  hollow, 
which  is  called  faddle-backed : horfes  of  this  kind 
are  generally  light,  and  carry  their  heads  high, 
but  are  wanting  in  ftrength  and  fervice.  A 
horfe'with  a weak  back  is  apt  to  ftumble.  See 
Figure. 

In  the  French  fchools,  to  mount  a horfe  a 
ios,  is  to  mount  him  bare-backed  without  a 
faddle. 

BACK-GALLED,  a diforder  very  incident 
to  horfes  upon  the  road  in  travelling  ; and  more 
cfpecially  to  young  horfes,  whofe  backs  are  un- 
uled  to  carry  loads.  With  thefe  lad,  a pretty 
large-feated  faddle  agrees  bed  ; and  every  morn- 
ing alter  the  crupper  a hole  or  two,  that  it  may 
draw  the  faddle  back  ; and  now  and  then  let  it 
alfo  have  liberty  forwards.  By  this  means  he 
will  not  carry  his  weight  always  in  the  fame 
place ; wliich  will  conduce  greatly  to  his  eafe, 
and  keep  the  (kin  upon  his  back.  Let  the 
horfe’s  back  be  cooled  every  time  he  is  baited  j 
and  it  (liould  be  now  and  then  wa(hed  with  warm 
water,  and  wiped  dry  with  a linen  cloth  j and 
the  faddle  (hould  alfo  be  feraped,  fo  that  no 
hardnefs  or  inequalities  remain  from  the  fweat, 
that,  together  with  the  dud,  dicks  round  the  feat 
of  the  pannel. 

The  (hape  indeed  of  the  horfe’s  back  (hould 
be  viewed,  feeing  every  horfe  differs  in  this  par- 
ticular. The  faddle  (hould  not  only  be  pretty 
iarge  in  the  feat  for  a young  horfe,  but  the  pan- 
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nel  and  duffing  (hould  anfwer  the  fnape  of  the 
back,  in  fuch  fort,  that  it  may  bear  as  equally 
as  poffible  upon  all  the  parts  at  the  fame  time ; 
and  indeed  if  we  would  do  things  properly,  we 
(liould  have  the  pannel  of  the  faddle  fo  con- 
trived, as  that  we  might  (hift  the  duffing  every 
morning,  or  according  as  we  fee  there  is  an  in- 
flammation coming  on,  which  may  be  perceived 
by  fome  places  under  the  faddle  fweating,  or 
keeping  mold  longer  than  others,  efpecially  if 
we  view  the  back  fome  hours  after  the  faddle 
has  been  taken  off'.  Thefe  places  fhould  be  eafed 
by  removing  the  duffing,  and  thereby  caufing 
the  weight  of  the  rider  to  prefs  upon  the  other 
parts  that  are  not  heated  fo  much. 

When  inflammation  has  advanced  fo  far  as  to 
caufe  obdruiffion,  the  difeafe  tends  to  an  abfeefs; 
but  becaufe  the  hide  of  the  horfe  is  thick,  and 
the  preffure  of  the  faddle  is  often  applied,  the 
tumor  cannot  always  be  formed  large,  but  in- 
dead of  it  there  oozes  out  a kind  of  thin  lymph 
about  the  edges.  This  people  generally  call  the 
SIT-FAST,  which  is  nothing  but  a part  of  the 
horfe’s  (kin  that  is  indurated. 

If  you  take  away  the  preffure  before  the  in- 
flammation is  too  far  advanced,  there  will  not 
be  fo  great  an  obdru£tion  as  to  occafion  a fit- 
fad,  or  WARBLE.  Salt  and  water,  warm  urine, 
vinegar,  &c.  are  commonly  ufed  to  cool  a horfe’s 
back  that  is  hurt : but  if  the  (kin  be  broken  into 
holes  from  what  are  called  warbles,  it  will  be 
found  that  equal  quantities  of  fpirits  of  wine  and 
tinflure  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  with  a little  oil  of 
turpentine,  will  be  bed  to  bathe  the  place  with 
now  and  then. 

BACK-RAKING,  an  operation  fo  called  by 
the  farriers,  which  confids  in  anointing  the  hand 
very  well  with  any  fort  of  oil  or  butter,  and  in- 
troducing it  into  a horfe’s  fundament  by  little 
and  little,  to  fetch  out  his  excrements,  when  he 
has  got  a windy  cholic,  and  there  is  reafon  to 
fufpecd  that  the  flatulency  is  obdrucled  by  hard- 
ened dung.  In  this  operation  the  farrier  (liould 
put  his  arm  into  the  fundament  as  far  as  he  well 
can.  But  it  (hould  be  done  by  a perfon  who  ha* 
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a hand  and  arm  of  the  fmaller  fize  j for  fome  are 
fo  large  and  brawny,  that  unlefs  the  horfe  be 
of  a larger  fort,  there  would  be  fome  danger  of 
an  inflammation  in  the  gut,  which  would  be  of 
far  greater  confequence  than  the  difeafe.  See 
Cholic. 

BACK-SINEWS,  thofe  tendons  which  are 
placed  behind  the  fore  legs  in  a horfe,  and  very 
commonly  injured  by  over-exertion.  The  parts 
fo  named  by  vulgar  farriers  are  no  other  than 
the  extenfor  tendo7is  of  the  foot.  Mr.  St.  Bel, 
in  his  Ledbures  on  the  Art  of  Farriery,  enquires 
into  the  caufe  of  thofe  fwellings  which  we  fo 
frequently  obferve  along  the  tendons  or  fmews 
of  the  leg,  after  violent  galloping,  or  after  any 
extraordinary  effort,  commonly  called  Strains. 
He  does  not  fpeak  of  thofe  fwellings  which  are 
the  refult  of  long-continued  exercife,  or  long 
reft,  or  which  depend  upon  internal  caufes  j 
but  of  thofe  only  which  are  occafioned  by  fome 
violent  effort,  as  is  the  cafe  when  a horfe  treads 
on  an  irregular  furface,  or  when  he  leaps 
too  fuddenly,  without  being  duly  prepared ; 
or  executes  the  leap  badly.  “ In  either  cafe,” 
lays  Mr.  St.  Bel,  “ the  ligaments  which  de- 
termine the  extent  of  the  flexion  and  exten- 
fion  of  the  parts,  are  diftended  and  ftraln- 
ed.  In  proportion  to  the  power  adding  on  them 
at  the  inftant  of  the  exertion,  in  confequence  of 
their  want  of  elafticity.  It  is  alfo  on  this  ac- 
count, that  the  pain  occafioned  thereby  is  great, 
and  of  long  duration.  It  is  this  fharp  pain, 
which,  irritating  the  neighbouring  parts,  in- 
flames them,  and  caufes  the  blood  and  humours 
to  lodge  there ; but  the  ligaments  themfelves, 
being  compofed  of  an  extremely  hard  texture, 
which  receives  fcarcely  any  kind  of  veffels,  are 
not  liable  to  fwelling.  The  increafe  of  bulk  of 
the  leg,  therefore,  is  nothing  more  than  a fynip- 
ioin  of  the  complaint,  and  not  the  complaint  itfelf, 
as  has  been  too  commonly  fuppofed.  The  feat 
of  the  affedlion  is  ftill  lefs  in  the  tendons,  fince 
the  rupture  of  the  niifcular  fibres  mull  take  place 
before  the  tendons  can  be  at  all  affedled,  in  cafe 
of  a ftrain.” 

If  we  were  to  dlffedb  the  leg  of  a horfe, 
labouring  under  a firain  in  the  hackfine-zu!,  ac- 
cording to  the  vulgar  notion,  we  fliould  dif- 
cover  no  afledlion  in  the  fubftance  of  the  ten- 
dinous parts,  which,  on  the  contrary,  would 
appear  in  their  natural  ftate  •,  but  if  the  fur- 
rounding parts  were  examined,  we  fliould  ob- 
ferve, according  to  the  duration  of  the  difeafe, 
a relaxation  in  the  fheaths  of  the  tendons,  or  in 
the  capfular  ligament  of  the  articulation. 

If  the  ailment  is  of  long  ftanding,  and  nature 
has  exhaufted  all  her  refources  In  endeavouring  to 
difeufs  the  ftagnated  humours  without  being  able 


to  fucceed  completely,  a fmall  hard  fwelling  will 
appear  in  the  flieaths  of  the  tendons,  fometimes 
two,  and  even  three,  which  are  called  Gang- 
lions ; whofe  fituation  near  the  tendons  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  the  horfe  walk  lame  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

If  a horfe,  before  perfedlly  free  in  his  limbs, 
is  fuddenly  attacked  with  lamenefs,  attended 
with  fwelling  on  the  part  juft  mentioned,  and 
if  this  happen  after  hard  running,  a leap,  a fall, 
or  a flip,  without  any  blow,  contufion,  or  wound 
in  the  tendon,  we  may  then  fufpedl  the  exift- 
ence  of  a ftrain  in  the  ligaments,  and  in  the 
fheaths  of  the  tendons.  But,  as  in  tliis  cafe  the 
flefliy  fibres  muft  participate  in  the  effe£l  of  this 
extenfion,  we  fhould  not  negle£l  to  feel  the  ex- 
tenfor  mufcle  of  tlie  foot,  which  is  fituated  at 
the  hinder  part  of  the  arm  ; in  order  to  difeover 
whether  the  animal  experiences  any  pain  in  that 
part.  When  the  difeafe  is  afeertained,  there  re- 
mains only  to  preferibe  proper  remedies  for  the 
affedled  parts. 

If  there  be  inflammation  and  fwelling,  we 
fhould  employ  emollient  fubftances,  as  the  pro- 
pereft  to  begin  the  cure  with. 

Take  Mallows, 

Marfh-mallows, 

Pellitory  of  the  wall,  of  each  one  handful. 
Boil  them  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  in  com- 
mon water,  and  chop  them  fine  for  a poultice, 
which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  leg,  from  the  knee 
down  to  the  foot,  and  which  is  to  be  moiftened 
every  three  hours  with  fome  of  the  emollient 
decodlion. 

The  following  ■ ingredients  will  anfwer  the 
fame  purpofe  : 

Take  crumb  of  bread, 

Linfeed  meal. 

And  a fufficient  quantity  of  the  emollient  decoc- 
tion, made  of  mallows^  &c.  to  form  a poultice. 

Or,  for  want  of  thefe  Ingredients,  ufe  warm 
water,  by  way  of  bath,  or  fomentation  ; it  is  the 
moft  powerful  relaxant  in  veterinary  medicine. 

If,  notwithftanding  tlie  treatment  here  re- 
commended, the  fwelling  fliould  not  be  entirely 
difTipated  in  about  a month,  or  more,  and  if 
there  fhould  xzrazm  ganglions  feated  in  the  flieaths 
of  the  tendons,  Mr.  St.  Bel  recommends  the 
operation  of  firing,  which,  he  fays,  often  pro- 
duces good  'efFcfts  when  applied  before  the  hu- 
mour becomes  concreted,  and  the  tumor  infenfi- 
ble  and  hard.  In  the  latter  circumftance,  the  ef- 
fe£l  of  firing  goes  no  further  than  to  extradl  what 
little  fluid  may  remain  in  the  affedled  part,  by 
the  inflammation  and  fuppuration  it  creates  •,  it 
increafes  the  hardnefs,  and  for  ever  prevents  Its 
difcuffion.  Experience  having  fhewn,  that  re- 
maining a long  time  in  the  ftable  is  hurtful  to 
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die  difeafed'part  after  the  operation  of  firing,  it 
will  be  requifite  to  exercife  the  horfe  daily,  in 
order  to  promote  the  cure. 

For  an  account  of  other  Injuries  to  which 
tliefe  parts  are  liable,  fee  Strain. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Birmingham,  deferibes 
this  difeafe  under  the  name  of  a Strain  of  the 
Sheath  of  the  Tendons,  which,  he  fays,  gene- 
rally fhews  itfelf  on  tlie  back  part  of  the  leg 
above  tire  fetlock. 

It  may  be  brought  on,”  he  obferves,  “by 
fudden  and  violent  exertion,  or  by  a blow  from 
the  toe  of  tlic  hind  foot ; which  accident  often 
occurs  in  hunting  over  heavy  land,  in  which 
cafe  tire  fore  leg  is  prevented  from  extricating 
itfelf  in  time  to  avoid  the  toe  of  the  hind  leg. 

“ The  injury  very  rarely  exifts  in  the  tendon 
it(yf,  but  is  more  commonly  confined  to  the 
{heath  which  furrounds  it.  Camphorated  fpirits 
of  wine  y/ell  rubbed  on  the  parts  affected,  and  a 
moderately  tight  bandage  dipped  in  cold  water, 
will  effect  a cure,  if  applied  immediately. 

“ But  if  the  complaint  has  been  of  long  du- 
ration, fo  as  to  have  become  callous,  repeated 
blifters  will  be  neceffary.” 

BACKING  A Colt,  the  operation  of  break- 
ing him  to  the  faddle,  or  bringing  him  to  endure 
a rider.  To  back  a colt,  they  ufually  bring  him 
into  ploughed  ground  ; trot  him  a Mobile  to  rid 
him  of  his  wantonnefs  ; then,  having  one  to  flay 
his  head  and  govern  the  chaffing  rein,  you  take 
his  back,  not  fuddenly,  but  by  degrees  ; firft 
making  fevcral  heavings,  and  half  rilings.  When 
he  bears  thefe  patiently,  you  may  mount  in 
earnell,  and  fettle  in  your  place,  taking  care  to 
cherifh  him,  &c.  See  the  article  Colt. 

BAG,  a peculiar  form  of  medicine  for  a horfe, 
much  pra£lifed  by  farriers  of  the  old  fchool.  It 
was  ufually  employed  to  excite  an  appetite,  and 
the  manner  of  preparing  it  was  this  : They  took 
an  ounce  of  affa-feetida,  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  powder  of  favin.  Thefe  ingredients  they 
put  into  a bag,  v/hich  they  faflened  to  the 
horfe’s  bit  (keeping  him  bridled  for  two  hours), 
two  or  three  times  a-day.  This  remedy  had 
alfo  the  name  of  the  cheivhig-ball. 

BAHIRA,  among-  the  ancient  Arabs,  a name 
given  to  one  of  -the  four  kinds  of  camels  or 
flieep,  which  for  fome  reafons  of  their  religion 
were  turned  out  at  liberty  with  an  ear-mark,  no 
longer  to  be  ufed  for  fcrvice  like  other  cattle. 

/The  bahira,  with  the  fabai,  nuajiia,  and  hami, 
were  aboliflicd  by  Mahomet,  as  no  ordinance  of 
God.  Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  charae- 
ters  of  the  bahira. 

BAITING,  the  cruel  aft  of  fetting  fmaller 
or  weaker  hearts  to  attack  or  harafs  greater  and 
rtronger  ones. 


In  this  fenfe  we  hear  of  the  baiting  of  bulls 
and  bears  by  martiff  or  bull  dogs,  with  Ihort 
nofes,  that  they  may  take  the  better  hold. 
Whales  are  baited  by  a kind  of  fiflr  called  orite, 
or  killers ; ten  or  twelve  of  which  will  attack  a 
young  whale  at  once,  and  not  leave  him  till  he 
is  killed.  Philofoph.  Tranfa£l.  No.  287.  p.  265. 

Houghton  gives  us  the  hiftory  of  bull  bait- 
ing, a fport  peculiar  to  England,  and  favour- 
ing, like  fome  others,  of  our  ancient  Gothicifm. 
Some  of  our  countrymen,  formerly,  are  faid  to 
have  been  fond  enough  of  it,  to  buy  bulls  on 
purpofe,  and  travel  with  them,  at  great  charge, 
to  all  the  chief  towns  around.  The  baiting  of 
this  animal  makes  his  flerti  tender  and  more  di- 
gertible.  In  reality,  it  difpofes  it  for  putrefac- 
tion, fo  that,  unlefs  taken  in  time,  baited  flerti  is 
foon  tainted.  Mr.  John  Lawrence  makes  the 
following  remarks  on  this  barbarous  fport.  He 

fi'ysj 

“ The  baiting  of  animals,  as  It  is  called,  that 
is,  chaining  and  flaking  down  wretched  cap- 
tives, to  be  worried  and  torn  to  pieces  by  other 
animals,  purpofely  trained  for  fuch  ufelcfs  bar- 
barity, is  abfolutely  unlawful,  contrary  to  the 
light  of  reafon,  and  the  diddates  of  humanity  , 
tlie  foul  difgrace  of  common  fenfe,  and  never 
ought  to  be  tolerated  for  a moment^  in  a go- 
vernment -which  claims  to  be  inllituted  for  the 
protection  of  rights,  and  the  advancefnent  of 

moralitv. 

“ Tiie  origin  of  the  infamous  pradfice  of 
baiting  cui.LS,  which  had  afterwards  the  fanc- 
tion  of  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  legiflature,  is 
faid  to  have  been  as  follows.  By  cullom  of  the 
manor  of  Tutbury,  In  Staffordrtiire,  a bull  was 
given  by  the  prior  to  the  minftrcls.  After  un- 
dergoing the  torture  of  having  his  horns  cut, 
his  ears  and  tail  cropped  to  the  very  flumps, 
and  his  noftrils  filled  with  pepper,  his  body  was 
befmeared  with  foap,  and  he  w^as  turned  out,  in 
that  pitiable  ftate,  in  order  to  be  hunted.  This 
was  called  bull-running  % and  if  the  bull  was 
taken,  or  held  long  enough  to  pull  off  fome  of 
his  hair,  he  was  then  tied  to  the  flake,  and  bait- 
ed. In  this  unfeeling  manner,  was  the  moft  in- 
nocuous and  ufeful  of  the  animal  creation  treated 
by  favage  man  •, — by  prierts  and  legiflators,  in  too 
many  periods,  notwithrtanding  their  high  pre- 
tenfions,  equally  unenlightened  in  effentials,  with 
the  loweft  of  mankind  !” 

BALAUSTIA,  or  Balaustium  (from.GaA.'a^’, 
various,  and  a>'W,  to  dry ; fo  called  from  the 
variety  of  its  colours,  and  becoming  foon 
dry;  or  ixom''Kc((s]o(VCAj,  to  germinate).  Called 
alfo  mains  punica  fylvejlris ; granatus  f^lvejlris, 
the  double-flow'ered  wdld  pomegranate,  or  the 
BALAUSTINE  TREE.  TilC  PUNICA  GRANATUM, 
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PLENA  major.  Folits  lanceolatisy  caule  arhoreo, 
Clais,  IcosANDRiA.  Ord.  Monogynia.  Linn. 
Gen.  Plant.  6i8. 

Balaujiium  is  properly  the  cup  of  tlft  flower 
of  this  tree.  The  balaujlines,  which  are  in  the 
fhdps,  are  large  rofe-like  flowers  of  a deep  red 
colour,  fet  in  long,  bell-fhaped,  tough  cups ; 
they  are  produced  on  the  balm^flia  flore  pleno 
majore,  C.  B.  which  is  a low  prickly  tree  or 
Ihrub,  with  long  narrow  leaves,  with  a brownifh 
acerb  fruit,  about  the  fize  of  an  orange.  It  is 
a native  of  the  fouthcrn  parts  of  Europe,  and  is 
cultivated  in  c^ur  gardens  for  the  beauty  and 
duration  of  its  flowers.  The  dry  flowers  are 
brought  from  abroad  into  England,  but  thofe  of 
our  own  growth  do  not  feem  to  be  inferior  to 
the  foreign. 

Thofe  flowers  are  mildly  aftringent,  but  lefs 
powerful  than  the  bark  of  the  fruit,  and  have  a 
Tough  bitterilh  tafte.  They  give  out  their  vir- 
tues to  water,  and  to  reftified  fpirit  of  wine ; 
the  extrafts  made  from  thefe  tin^ures  retain  all 
their  aflringency,  but  the  watery  infufion  yields- 
moft,  and  the  fpirituous  a fomewhat  ftronger 
cxtraft. 

Mr.  St.  Bel  and  Mr.  John  Lawrence  in- 
troduce this  remedy  into  feme  of  their  pre- 
feriptions. 

BALOTADES  are  the  leaps  of  a horfe  be- 
tween two  pillars,  or  upon  a llraight  line,  made 
with  juftnefs  of  time,  with  the  aids  of  the  hand, 
and  the  calves  of  the  legs  •,  and  that  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  when  his  fore  feet  are  in  the  air,  he 
ihews  nothing  but  the  flioes  of  his  hinder  feet, 
without  ftriking  out.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  air  or 
manege  of  balotades  diflers  from  caprioles,  for 
a horfe  that  works  at  caprioles  yerks  or  ftrikes 
out  his  hinder  legs  with  all  his  force,  keeping 
them  near  and  even.  Balotades  differ  likewife 
from  croupades  in  this,  that  in  the  former,  the 
horfe  fliews  his  (hoes,  when  he  lifts  or  raifes  his 
croup  j but  in  croupades,  he  draws  his  hinder 
feet  under  him. 

BALL,  a well-known  convenient  form  of  me- 
dicine, for  horfes  and  other  animals,  fince  it  may 
be  pafled  at  once  into  the  throat.  Mr.  Clark, 
of  Edinburgh,  makes  the  following  remarks  on 
the  exhibition  of  medicines  in  this  form. 

Balls  for  horfes  are  fimilar  to  the  pills  that 
are  adminillered  to  the  human  body,  and  are  in- 
tended to  convey  thofe  fubftances  in  that  folid 
form  into  the  ftomach,  which  cannot  (or  at 
leafl  is  not  proper),  to  be  done  otherwife. 

In  the  general  pra£l;ice  of  farriery,  they  are 
improperly  diftinguiflied  by  the  appellation  of 
£ures  for  fuch  and  fuch  difeafa,  and  too  frequent- 
ly given  with  little  caution ; and  from  thence 
arife  confiderable  errors  in  prailice. 


Balls  fliould  be  made  of  an  oval  fliape,  and 
about  the  fize  of  a fmall  egg,  but  longer,  and 
conveyed  over  the  root  of  the  tongue  by  the 
hand.  To  perform  this  operation  with  eafe  to 
the  horfe,  the  operator’s  fingers  fliould  be  ex- 
tended and  furrounding  one  end  of  the  ball,  the 
whole  hand  and  thumb  being  contradled  in- 
wards, in  order  to  occupy  as  little  fpace  as  pof- 
fible.  The  ball  is  then  to  be  pufhed  oVer  the  root 
of  the  tongue  •,  the  fmaller  the  hand  is,  the  ball 
will  be  given  with  more  eafe  both  to  the  horfe 
and  to  the  operator.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
fingers,  &c.  from  being  hurt  by  the  teeth,  an 
iron  inftrument  covered  with  cloth  (which  is 
known  to  moH  grooms  under  the  denomination- 
of  a balling  iron)  is  put  into  the  fore  part  of  the 
horfe’s  mouth,  which  keeps  it  at  a proper  wide- 
nefs,  having  an  opening  of  an  oval  form,  fuf- 
ficient  to  admit  the  operator’s  hand  and  arm. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  tongue  fliould  be  drawn  a 
little  out,  and  held  to  one  fide  by  the  other  hand, 
and  kept  clofe  to  the  under  jaw,  which  pofition 
contributes  greatly  to  facilitate  the  operation. 
The  inftant  the  ball  is  delivered,  the  tongue  mufl: 
have  its  freedom,  as  it  is  neceflary  in  the  adlion 
of  deglutition.  The  operator  fliould  be  careful 
not  to  pull  the  tongue  too  far  out  of  the  mouth, 
without  prefling  it  down  upon  the  lower  jaw, 
and  keeping  it  in  that  pofition  by  grafping  the 
jaw  at  the  fame  time  j for,  if  he  holds  the 
tongue  fingly,  by  itfelf,  as  horfes  are  apt  to 
ftruggle  much  in  thefe  cafes,  he  may  hurt  the 
tongue  confiderably ; inftances  of  which  have 
occurred  by  fuch  pradlices  : or  the  mufcles  of 
it  may  be  fo  much  {trained,  as  to  prevent  the 
horfe  from  fwallowing  any  thing  but  with  the 
greatefl  difficulty  for  fonie  confiderable  time 
afterwards. 

The  adminillering  of  medicines  in  the  form 
of  balls  is  preferable  in  mofl  cafes  to  that  of 
drenches,  as  the  operation  of  giving  them,  when 
rightly  performed,  gives  the  horfe  no  fatigue  ; 
the  dofe  preferibed  is  conveyed  with  certainty 
into  the  ftomach,  without  any  diminution  or 
lofs  of  its  quantity. 

Farriefs  have  one  great  advantage  in  adminif- 
tering  medicines  to  horfes,  viz.  That,  after  they 
are  properly  compounded  and  adapted  to  the 
difeafe,  if  once  they  can  convey  them  into  the 
ftomach,  they  cannot  be  thrown  up  again,  the 
ftomach  not  polTeffing  the  power  of  vomiting. 
From  the  fame  caufe,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
effeefts  of  hurtful  or  injudicious  prefeription* 
muft  be  pernicious  in  their  confequences. 

In  compounding  balls,  after  the  ingredients 
are  properly  prepared,  they  muft  be  made  into 
a ftiff  pafte,  by  the  addition,  if  necelTary,  of  bal- 
fams,  fyrups,  mucilages,  molalTes,  or  honey,  the 
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mafs  Jnen  divicled  into  one  ortwoballsof  a proper 
fize,  acc^irding  to  the  dofe  prefcribed.  It  is  like- 
wife  neceiiiry,  when  they  are  to  be  kept  for  any 
length  of  tioie,  to  have  them  tied  up  in  a blad- 
der, and  rolled,  in  fome  dry  powder,  as  flour, 
liquorice  powdei,  See.  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  fticking  together. 

It  is  common  to  make  up  large  quantities,  of 
balls  for  horfes  in  too  great  a mafs  at  once  : this 
requires  attention  ; for,  if  great  care  is  not  taken 
that  the  different  ingredients  are  thoroughly  in- 
corporated with  the  general  mafs,  they  will  be 
unequally  divided,  too  great  a proportion  of  one 
ingredient  being  in  one  ball,  and  too  little  in 
another  ; therefore,  when  any  prefciiption  that 
requires  nicety  in  the  dofe  is  recommended, 
every  ball  fhould  be  made  up  feparately,  with 
the  ^ exact  quantity  prefcribed  in  each,  as  in 
purging  balls,  &c. 

Several  formulae  for  balls  have  already 
been  given  in  the  preceding  fheets ; but  we  fhall 
here  prefent  the  reader  with  fuch  as  appear  in 
the  publications  of  the  lateft  veterinary  writers  ; 
affixing  their  names  to  the  feveral  conipofitions, 
and  numbering  them  for  the  convenience  of  fu- 
ture reference. 

ALTERATIVE  BALLS. 

By  M.r.  John  Laivrence. 

(No.  I.)  Take  Flowers  of  fulphur. 

Cream  of  tartar,  each  half  an 
ounce ; 

Canella  alba,  in  powder,  one 
'drachm  ; 

Treacle  enough  to  make  a ball. 
Half  of  this,  or  the  whole,  to  be  given  twice  a- 
day  on  an  empty  ftomach. 

(No.  2.)  Take  Flowers  of  fulphur. 

Cream  of  tartar. 

Gum  guaiacum, 

Turmeric,  of  each  two  drachms; 
Canella  alba,  one  drachm. 

Make  them  into  one  or  two  balls  with  treacle, 
and  give  as  above. 

(No.  3.)  Take  prepared  antimony. 

Gum  guaiacum,  of  each  from 
three  to  four  drachms. 

Make  thefe  into  a ball  with  treacle,  and  give 
every  day. 

(No.  4.)  Take  Antimonlal  aethiops,  four  to  fix 
drachms ; 

Treacle  enough  to  make  a ball. 
This  is  to  be  given  every  night  for  a fortnight ; 
then  omit  it  for  a week,  and  refume  its  ufe 


again  for  another  fortnight.  It  has  great  effeft 
in  the  farcy,  tire  mange,  and  obllinate  dry 
coughs  in  horfes. 

“ The  intent  of  alterants^'  fays  Mr.  Law- 
rence,' “ is  gradually  to  remove  chronic;  ob- 
ftrucflions  of  long  ftanding,  which  would  not  fo 
readily  give  way  to  the  brillc  and  tranfient  effecSts 
of  a purge  ; by  thinning,  purifying,  and  accele- 
rating the  motion  of  animal  fluids.  The  chief 
confiderations  in  the  exhibition  of  this  clafs  of 
medicines,  are,  that  the  more  powerful  fpecics 
be  not  reforted  to,  unlefs  the  humours  of  the 
animal  be  irr  a corrupted  or  depraved  flate,  that 
the  dofes  be  very  moderate  and  continued  a con- 
fiderable  time,  and  that  the  powders  be  reduced 
as  fine  ^s  poffible ; to  a pinch  of  fnuff'.  Large 
dofes  purge,  and  the  medicine  pafles  too  quick- 
ly ; their  frequency  debilitates  the  Itomach,  and 
deprefles  the  fpirits  ; if  the  powder  be  grofs,  in- 
ftead  of  entering  the  lacfleals  and  palTing  thence 
into  the  blood,  it  is  carried  through  the  intes- 
tines unchanged.” 

By  Mr.  Richard  Lawrence^ 

(No.  5*)  Take  Tartarifed  antimony,  one  drachm-; 

Liquorice  powder,  one  ounce ; 
'Venice  turpentine,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  thefe  together  into  a ball,  and  give  every 
other  night  for  four  or  five  nights.  Mr.  Law- 
rence recommends  this  for  horfes  affedled  witli 
the  Grease.. 

By  Mr.  White.. 

(No.  6.)  Take  levigated  antimony,  fix  ounces  ; 

• Fl(3|wers  of  fulphur,  eight  ounces; 
Mix  with  treacle,  and  divide  into  eight  balls. 
(No.  7.)  Take  poweiered  rofin,  four  ounces; 
Nitre,  three  ounces ; 

Tartarifed  antimony,  one  ounce  ; 
Treacle,  a fuflicient  quantity. 
Make  a mafs,  and  divide  into  eight  balls. 

(No.  8.)  Take  unwafhed  calx  of  antimony,  two 
ounces ; 

Calomel,  two  drachms ; 
Powdered  anifeeds,  four  ounces. 
Make  them,  with  treacle,  into  eight  dofes. 

(No.  9.)  Take  calomel,  half  a drachm  ; 

Aloes,  one  drachm  ; 

Caftile  foap,  two  drachms  ; 

Oil  of  juniper,  thirty  drops  ; 
Powdered  anifeeds,  half  an  ounce; 
To  be  made  into  a ball  with  fyrup,  for  one  dofe. 
Mr.  White  calls  this  the  mercurial  alterative.. 
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By  Mr.  Tapliti. 

(No.  10.)  Take  levigated  antimony. 

Flowers  of  fulphur, 

Nitre,  of  each  three  ounces  ; 
Caftile  foap,  ten  ounces  ; 

Oil  of  juniper,  three  drachms  ; 
Honey,  enough  to  make  a mafs. 
Divide  into  twelve  balls,  and  give  one  every 
morning  for  three  or  more  weeks,  in  cafes  of 
the,  Greafe,  after  purging  with  a common  ball. 

(No.  II.)  Take  milk  of  fulphur. 

Prepared  antimony. 

Cream  of  tartar, 

Cinnaber  of  antimony,  of  each 
five  ounces ; 

Althiop’s  mineral,  four  Ounces  ; 
Honey,  fufiicient  to  make  a mafs. 
Divide  this  into  a dozen  balls,  which  are  dire£l- 
ed  to  be  given  one  every  morning  in  the  farcy^ 
and  continued  for  a month. 

PURGING  BALLS. 

By  the  fame. 

(No.  I.)  Take  fuccotrine  aloes,  one  ounce  ; 

Rhubarb,  two  drachms  j 
Jalap, 

■Cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one 
drachm ; 

Ginger,  two  fcruples-^ 

Oil  of  cloves. 

Oil  of  anifeed,  of  each  twenty 
drops  ^ 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  enough  to 
form  a ball. 

By  Mr.  White. 

(No.  2.)  Take  fuccotrine  aloes,  five  drachms  ; 

Prepared  natron,  tu'o  drachms  ; 
Aromatic  powder,  one  drachm  ; 
Oil  of  carraways,  ten  drops. 
With  fyrup  form  thefe  into  a ball. 

(No.  3.)  Take  fuccotrine  aloes,  feven  drachms  j 
Caftile  foap,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Ginger,  one  drachm  *, 

Oil  of  carraways,  ten  drops. 
Form  thefe  into  a ball  with  fyrup. 

(No.  4.)  Take  fuccotrine  aloes,  one  ounce  *, 

Prepared  natron,  two  drachms  j 
Aromatic  powder,  one  drachm  j 
Oil  of  anifeed,  ten  drops  ; 

Syrup  enough  to  form  a ball. 

Mr.  White  aflures  us,  that  the  fecond  of  thefe 
compofitions  (No.  3),  generally  anfwers  even  for 


Jlrong  liorfes,  and  that  he  has  fcarcely  eve-**  0(S 
cafion  for  a purge  of  greater  adlivity  than  No.  4. 

By  Mr.  Ryding. 

(No.  5.)  Take  Barbadoes  aloes,  lix  drachms  } 
Ginger,  one  femple  •, 

Soft  foap,  3 fufficient  quantity 
to  form  a ball. 

(No.  6.)  Take  Barbadoes  aloes,  half  an  ounces 
Calomel,  one  drachm  ; 

Mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  fulfici- 
ent  to  form  a ball. 

The  former  of  thefe  Mr.  Ryding  calls  a mi/d 
purging  ball i and  the  latter  the  mercurial  purging 
ball.  He  direfts  the  aloes  to  be  finely  powdered. 

By  Mr.  fohn  Lawrence. 

(No.  7.)  Take  fuccotrine  aloes,  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  drachms  ; 

Cream  of  tartar,  from  one  to  two 
ounces ; 

Powdered  ginger,  a teafpoonful ; 
Olive  oil,  a tablefpoonful  5 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,  or  treacle, 
a fufficient  quantity. 

Form  thefe  ingredients  into  two  or  three  balls, 
according  to  the  purpofe  intended.  'To  render 
them  more  afiive,  Mr.-  La-wrence  reduces  the 
quantity  of  aloes,  and  introduces  a proportion 
of  jalap  ; but  the  purgative  efiect  of  the  latter, 
on  the  inteftines  of  the  horfe,  is  denied  at  the 
Veterinary  College. 

By  Mr.  Richard  Lawrence, 

(No.  8.)  Take  Barbadoes  aloes,  nine  drachms  j 
Ginger,  one  drachm ; 

To  be  formed  into  a ball  with  treacle,  or  any 
kind  of  fyrup. 

Diuretic  Balls. 

By  the  fame. 

(No.  I.)  Take  Venice  turpentine,  half  an  ounce; 

Tartarifed  antimony,  two  drachmsj 
Liquorice  powder,  one  ounce. 
Form  them  into  a ball  with  treacle. 

By  Mr.  White. 

No.  2.)  Take  Caftile  foap,  four  ounces  ; 
Powdered  rofin. 

Nitre,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 

Oil  of  juniper,  half  an  ounce ; 
Linfe'ed  powder,  and  fyrup, 
enough  to  give  the  mafs  a pro- 
per degree  of  folidity. 
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Tor  ftrong  horfes,  Mr.  White  fays,  this  may  he 
divided  into  fix  balls  ; for  weak  ones,  into  eight. 

(No.  3.)  Take  Caftile  foap,  four  ounces; 

Venice  turpentine,  two  ounces  ; 
Powdered  anifeeds,  a fufficient 
quantity. 

With  treacle  make  fix  balls  of  this. 

By  Mr.  Ryding. 

(No.  4.)  Take  yellow  rofin, 

Caftile  foap, 

Venice  turpentine,  of  each  one 
pound. 

DilTolve  them  flowly  over  the  fire,  and  when 
fufficiently  incorporated,  form  the  mafs  into  balls 
of  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Mr.  Ryding  fays,  thefe  are  excellent  diuretics, 
and  may  be  given  in  gripes,  fwelled  legs,  greafc, 
or  in  difeafes  of  tlie  eyes,  &c. 

Cordial  Balls. 

By  the  fame. 

(No.  I.)  Take  grains  of  paradife,  in  fine  powder, 
two  ounces ; 

Ginger, 

Canella  alba,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ; 

Anifeeds,. 

Carraway  feeds,  of  each  an  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Liquorice  powder,  two  ounces  ; 
Honey,  a fufficient  quantity  to 
form  eight  balls;  one  to  be 
given  occafionally. 

By  Mr.  White. 

(No.  2.)  Take  cummin  feeds, 

Annifeeds, 

Carraway  feeds,  of  each  four 
ounces ; 

Ginger,  two  ounces. 

Make  a mafs  of  thefe  with  treacle,  and  give  in 
balls  of  about  two  ounces. 

(No.  3.)  Take  annifeeds, 

Carraway  feeds, 

Sweet  fennel  feeds. 

Liquorice  powder,  of  each  four- 
ounces  ; 

Ginger, 

Caffia,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a 
half ; 

Form  thefe  into  a mafs  with  honey,  and  give 
about  two  ounces  for  a dofe. 


'I'hefe  compolitions  may  be  varied  ad  infini- 
tum ; but  the  effects  arc  the  fame  whatever  aro- 
matic ingredients  are  ufed  ; for  which  reafon 
further  examples  are  unneceflary. 

Astringent  Balls. 

By  Mr,  Tapliti. 

(No.  I.)  Take  diafcordium,  fix  drachms ; 

Gum  arabic. 

Prepared  chalk, 

Armenian  bole,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ; 

Ginger,  one  drachm ; 

Oil  of  anifeed,  forty  drops  ; 
Syrup,  enough  to  make  a ball ; 

To  be  given  in  cafes  of  lax  or  fcouring,  and  re- 
peated in  fix,  eight,  or  twelve  hours,  as  the  cafe 
may  require. 

(No.  2.)  Take  of  rhubarb. 

Compound  powder  of  gum-tra- 
gacanth,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; 
Colombo, 

Ginger,  of  each  one  drachm  ; 
Opium,  fifteen  grains ; 

Conferve  of  orange  peel,  fix 
drachms  ; 

Syrup  of  popples,  fufficient  to 
form  a ball ; to  be  repeated  im 
twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty- 
four  hours;. 

(No.  3.)  Take  mithridate,  one  ounce  ; 

Armenian  bole. 

Gum-arabic, 

Prepared  chalk,  of  each  half  an 
ounce : 

Ginger,  two  drachms ; 

Syrup  of  poppies,  enough  to  mak* 
a ball. 

More  formulae  of  tliis  kind  might  be  produced,, 
but  we  apprehend  they  would  be  fuperfluous. 

Restorative  Ball. 

By  Mr.  Ryding. 

(No.  I.)  Take  Peruvian  bark,  half  a pound; 

Grains  of  paradife,  two  ounces  ; 
Gentian, 

Columbo,  of  each  three  ounces ; 
Honey,  enough  to  make  a mafs  : . 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  fixteen  balls  ; one  to 
be  given  every  morning  in  cafes  of  indigeftion, . 
or  lofs  of  appetite. 
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By  Mr.  Tapl'in. 

(No.  2.)  Take  Peruvian  bark,  four  ounces  ; 

Mithridate  (or  diafcordium),  two 
ounces ; 

Caneila  alba,  ■ 

Snake  root, 

Camomile,  of  each,  in  powder, 
one  ounce. 

Make  a mafs  with  honev,  and  divide  Into  fix 
balls,  one  to  be  given  night  and  morning. 

(No.  3.)  Take  Venice  treacle,  half  an  ounce  j 

Peruvian  bark,  fix  drachms  ; 

Columbo, 

Camomile,  of  each  two  drachms  ; 

Oil  of  carraways,  twenty-five 
drops  ; 

Honey,  fufficlent  to  make  a ball. 

Diaphoretic  Ball. 

By  Mr.  PVhite. 

(No.  i.)Take  opium,  one  drachm  ; 

Camphor,  two  dmchms ; 

Tartarifed  antimony,  three  drachms ; 

Powdered  anifeeds,  half  an  ounce. 

Syrup,  enough  to  make  a ball. 

On  this  compofition  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  union  of  anthmnuds  with  tonics  would,  in 
the  treatment  of  human  maladies,  be  deemed  in- 
confiilent  praftice. 

It  is  unneceflary  to  add  any  other  formulae  for 
rejlorative  balls ; as,  fimply  joining  any  of  the 
aromatic  powders  with  bark,  will  fully  anfwer 
the  purpofe  of  giving  tone  to  the  ftomach,  and 
vigour  to  the  whole  fyftem,  of  a weak  animal. 

Mofl  of  the  Powders  diredted  in  veterinary 
pradtice  may  be  made  into  ball/?,  if  thought  belt 
to  be  given  in  that  form  j which  is,  for  the  mofh 
part,  the  cafe ; fince  mixing  powders  with  the  pro- 
vender  is  a very  uncertain  mode  of  exhibiting 
medicins  to  animals. 

Mr.  John  Lawrence  prefers  giving  two  fmall 
balls  rather  than  one  of  any  great  bulk^  as  acci- 
dents have  happened  from  the  latter.  He  ufually 
twifls  thefe  up  together,  in  a piece  of  foft  paper, 
and  after  dipping  it  in  oil,  pafles  it  into  the 
cefophagus. 

BALNEA  (from  ^uXuvug,  an  acortiy  becaufe 
the  .ancients  ufed  to  burn  the  hulks  of  nuts  or 
acorns  in  their  baths  ; or  from  ffocKXco,  to  cajl 
away,  and  u loc,  grief,  becaufe  they  expel  griefs 
from  the  mind.  Baths. 

Embrocations,  fomentations,  and  baths, 
differ  from  each  other  as  follows  : the  first  are 
FLUIDS,  defigned  to  pafs  thi'ough  the  Ikin,  when 
rubbed  on  it,  to  dillodge  fome  obftrudlion,  eafe 
pain,  or  to  irritate  the  part  into  more  warmth. 


afid  a greater  fenfe  of  feeling  *,  the  second  differ 
only  in  the  manner  of  application,  which  is  with 
actual  heat,  by  means  of  flannel  cloths  or  fponges, 
and  that  they  are  made  in  an  aqueous  men- 
ftruum,  as  their  application  is  moi'e  extenfive : 
the  THIRD  differ  from  both  thefe  in  being  uni- 
verfal,  the  whole  body  being  immerfed  in  a 
hath,  and  from  the  firfl  in  being  generally  of  a 
watery  kind. 

Baths  are  either  of  fimple  cold  water,  and 
then  are  called  cold  baths ; fimple  or  medicated 
water  made  hot,  or  that  is  fo  by  natural  means; 
thefe  are  called  warm  or  hot  baths,  according  to 
the  degrees  of  heat  given.  To  form  an  idea  of 
their  ufe  as  a means  of  cure  in  brute  animals, 
we  fhould  firfl  be  well  acquainted  with  their 
effedls  in  human  difeafes.  We  fiiall  therefore 
briefly  confider  the  fubje£l  in  that  light! 

The  fea  water  is  the  heaviefl,  and  is  fo  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  fait  it  contains  ; but  it 
is  not  fo  cold  as  the  frefh  water  of  fprings. 

I.  Cold  bathing  is  tlie  mofl  needful  to  the 
human  fyflem,  where  a flrong  fliock  is  required, 
and  xvhere  the  furface  of  the  body  requires  brac- 
ing up  to  a more  tenfe  degree.  It  contra£ls  the 
folids,  condenfes  the  fluids,  and  accelerates  theit 
circulation  ; and  this  by  its  flimulus,  when  the 
water  is  frefli,  and  by  its  gravity  as  well  as  fti- 
mulus,  when  it  Is  fait.  As  to  preflure,  the  cold 
and  the  hot  bath  feem  not  to  differ  ; if  the  be- 
nefit is  expe£led  from  this  principle,  the  fea- 
water  mufl  be  chofen. 

In  tender  conflitutions,  and  fome  difeafes  in 
which  a morbid  irritability  Is  the  offending  caufe, 
a moderate  warm  bath  fhould  be  ufed  before  the 
cold  one  is  attempted,  and  the  approach  to  cold- 
nefs  fhould  be  gradual.  When  the  fibres  are 
rigid,  and  the  vifeera  unfound,  cold  bathing  is 
injurious  ; and  none  fhould  engage  in  it  before 
a gentle  glow  is  excited  in  them  by  moderate  ex- 
ercife,  and  this  when  the  ftomach  is  mofl  empty. 

Previous  to  cold  bathing,  evacuations,  fuch  as 
the  conftitution  of  the  patient  requires,  ftiould 
be  made.  If  cold  bathing  make  the  patient  cold 
and  numb  after  he  comes  out  of  the  water,. not- 
withftanding  precautions  againft  this  effe£l,  this 
kind  of  bathing  muft  be  omitted.  While  it 
continues  to  excite  an  univerfal  glow  after  com- 
ing out.  It  is  ufeful. 

In  climes  that  are  changeable,  and  where  there 
is  much  damp  weather,  cold  bathing,  by  mak- 
ing the  fkin  lefs  fufceptible  of  fuch  changes, 
proves  very  falutary.  In  cold  countries,  bathing 
in  cold  water  is  generally  the  leaft  difagreeable, 
and  the  mofl  falutary.  The  Ruffians  ufe  cold 
bathing  both  frequently,  and  in  a manner  that 
Is  almoft  peculiar  to  themfelves  ; they  firfl  make 
themfelves  fweat,  and  then  plunge  into  the  cold 
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baths  but  h^lbould  be  obferved,  that  the  differ- 
ent effefts  of  going  into  cold  water  when  hot, 
are  from  the  different  modes  of  the  heat  being 
excited.  The  Ruffians  heat  themfelves  before 
cold  bathing  by  expofing  their  bodies  to  an  ex- 
ternal heat,  and  fitting  quietly  in  it  j now  in 
this  cafe,  though  the  pulfe  is  quickened,  yet  the 
lungs  are  not  affected,  nor  is  refpiration  hur- 
ried : but  if  the  heat  had  been  excited  by  exer- 
cife,  the  refpiration  would  have  been  affefted  at 
the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  degree  as  the 
pulfe ; and  from  this  circumftance  arifes  the 
danger  of  fudden  cold  • fucceeding  heat  thus 
raifed. 

Though  the  proper  ufe  of  a cold  bath  is  very 
ftrengthening  to  many,  yet  if  the  patient  flays  in 
much  longer  than  is  neceffary  for  being  wholly 
immerfed,  he  will  be  weakened  by  it,  and  that 
proportibnably  to  his  continuance. 

2.  Warm  bathing  was  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  not  only  as  an  efficacious 
remedy,  but  alfo  as  one  of  the  highefl;  luxuries. 
The  North-Anierican  Indians  are  very  fuccefsful 
in  their  cures  by  vapour  bathing,  which  they 
manage  by  ffiutting  themfelves  in  a fmall  room, 
then  throwing  a very  hot  flone  into  a pail  of 
water,  and  when  thus  fweated  for  fome  time, 
they  plunge  into  cold  water  ; then  return  again 
to  receive  the  hot  vapours.  The  Greeks,  at  this 
day,  have  hot  haths  in  their  houfes,  if  capable  of 
bearing  the  expence  ; if  not,  public  ones  are  pro- 
vided by  the  government  for  them,  which  alfo 
obliges  them  to  bathe  there  at  certain  periods  of 
time,  though  no  diforder  be  manifeft.  Many 
are  much  llrengthened  by  it ; perfpiration  is  alfo 
facilitated,  which  in  fome  fkins  is  much  retarded, 
and  thus  many  difeafes  are  prevented. 

It  is  on  the  principle  of  abforption  that  benefit 
by  the  warm,  and  all  medicated  baths ^ is  faid  to 
be  caufed  ; but  certainly  great  good  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  promotion  of  infenfible  perfpi- 
ration, and  folicitlng  the  circulation  of  the  fluids 
to  the  furface  of  the  body. 

Both  cold  and  hot  bathing  have  been  employed 
in  the  difeafes  of  ufeful  domeftic  animals,  and 
tliere  is  no  doubt  but  it  is  a remedy  of  import- 
ance in  fome  of  their  maladies-  In  an  inftance 
within  our  knowledge,  Mr.  Moorcroft,  a re- 
fpcdtable  veterinary  pra£titioner  in  London,  em- 
ployed the  cold  bath  fuccefsfully  in  the  treatment 
of  locked  jaw  in  a horfe.  I'he  method  he  took 
was  to  have  thc'animal  led  into  a river,  and  com- 
pelled to  fwim  there  at  certain  intervals,  and  for 
a certain  length  of  time.  'I’his  method  of  fwim- 
m ng  hones,  has  been  occafionally  employed,  by 
farriers,  for  the  cure  of  lamenefs,  where  the 
principal  caiif;  has  been  a rigidity  of  the  mufcles 
after  violent  bruifes  or  fprains. 


Local  bathing,  with  medical  remedies  diffufed 
in  water,  is  recommended  by  Mr.  St.  Bel.  See 
the  article  Founder. 

If  we  confider  the  immediate  effe£l  produced 
by  the  ufe  of  cold  or  warm  bathing,  we  fhall  be 
readily  led  to  perceive  their  artility  in  a variety  of 
complaints.  The  cold  bath  invigorates  the  fyf- 
tem,  increafes  the  tone  of  the  folids  and  circu- 
lation of  the  fluids,  and  promotes  infenfible  per- 
fpiration ; hence  becomes  a corroborant,  deob- 
flruent,  and  general  evacuant : whilfl  the  warm 
and  vapour  baths  relax  the  folids,  folicit  the 
fluids  externally,  and,  by  thefe  means,  greatly 
promote  fenfible  perfpiration,  and  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  relaxants  and  evacuants.  But  we 
muff  obferve,  that  the  baths  fliould  always  be 
proportioned  to  the  ftate  of  the  conftitution, 
if  any  benefit  is  expedled  to  be  derived  from 
their  application. 

BALNEUM  ARENtE,  the  sand  bath, 
called  alfo  the  dry  bath,  by  means  of  which 
fome  chemical  procefles,  requiring  an  equal  and 
uniform  diftribution  of  heat,  are  carried  on.  It 
is  generally  produced  thus  ; over  the  mouth  of  a 
common  wind  furnace,  place  one  end  of  an  iroir 
plate,  with  a ledge  round  it,  and  under  this 
plate  the  canal  mull  run,  by  which  the  furnace 
communicates  with  its  chimney  ; the  plate  mull 
then  be  filled  wich  fand  or  other  dry  matter,  for 
placing  the  medicines  to  be  digelled  in  j the  fire 
then  being  kindled,  the  heat  will  be  different  in 
different  parts  of  the  plate,  and  thus,  as  the  things 
to  be  digefted  require  more  or  lefs  warmth,  they 
may,  at  the  fame  time,  be  fuited  by  one  and  the 
fame  fire,  for  the  heat  of  the  fand  gradually  de-- 
creafes  as  the  plate  on  which  it  lies  is  extended 
from  the  mouth  of  the  furnace. 

The  vefl'el  containing  the  matter  to  be  heated, 
hath  its  bottom  and  fides  totally  covered  witli 
the  fand,  and  there  it  is  continued  until  the  di- 
geflion  is  completed. 

BALNEUM  MARIAl,  the  water  or  VA-  - 
•POUR  bath;  fometimes  itdenotes  the  heat  of  boil- 
ing water  merely.  This  is  when  the  veffel,  con- 
taining the  matter  to  be  treated,  is  placed  in  an- 
other that  is  full-  of  water,  under  which  a fire  is 
put,  that  by  this  means  the  water  becoming  hot, 
may,  in  its  turn,  heat  the  matter  to  be  digelled. 
when  a greater  heat  than  that  of  boiling  water 
is  not  required,  this  method  of  digeflion  is  pre- 
ferable to  .that  by  the  fand  bath,  becaufe  the  heat 
cannot  exceed  at  any  time  that  which  is  required. 

BALSAMICS  (from  iSaAcrawov,  balfatn),  are 
thofe  medicines  by  which  the  vital  heat  is  fup-  - 
pofed  to  be  increafed  or  rellored. . The  term, 
however,  is  -vtsy  vague ; it  includes  medicines, 
of  very  different  qualities,  as  emollients,  deter- 
gents, refloratives,  &c.  But  in  medicines  of  all  i 
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thefe  lands  there  feems  to  be  this  requifite  in 
them,  viz.  that  tliey  be  foft,  yielding,  and  ad- 
hefive  ; all'o  that  by  their  qualities  they  have  a 
ready  difpofition  to  ftimulate.  Medicines  of  this 
tribe  are  generally  required  for  complaints  whole 
feat  is  in  the  vifeera  : and  as  they  cannot  be  con- 
veyed there  but  by  the  common  road  of  the 
circulation,  it  follows  that  no  great  eflhdfs  can 
be  expected  from  them  but  by  their  long  conti- 
nuance. Hoffman  calls  thofe  medicines  by  the 
name  of  balfamics  which  are  hot  and  acrid  ; alfo 
the  natural  balfams,  gums,  &c.  by  which  the 
vital  heat  is  increafed.  Dr.  Cui.t.EN  confiders 
almoft  all  of  the  fubllances  called  dalsams  to 
have  the  form  and  confiftence  of  turpentine,  and 
feeming  to  conlill  of  this  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  fubftance  *,  confequently,  that  they  poffefs 
fimilar  virtues.  See  Terebinthina.  Though 
modern  chemifts  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  differ- 
ence between  balfams  and  refms,  Hill  balfams 
are  confidcred  to  be  fluid,  odorous,  inflammable 
fubflances,  and  contain  a concrete  acid,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  fublimation  or  decoction. 
See  Cullen’s  Materia  Mcclica. 

BALSA-MUM  (from  the  Hebrew  terms  haal 
fiunum,  the  prince  of  clh)\  called  alfo  halfamitm 
genuinum  antiquorian,  halfamelceon^  ^gyptiacum 
balfamtim,  baf.  Gilcadenfe,  Afiaiicum,  Judaictmi, 
e Mecchd  et  Alpini ; oleum  half  ami,  xylobalfamum, 
cpobalfamttm,  the  BALM  of  Gilead  •,  which  is  a 
refinous  juice,  obtained  from  an  evergreen  tree 
or  Ihrub,  faid  to  grow  in  Syria  and  Arabia. 
The  firlt  is  called  carpobalfamum,  which  is  about 
the  fize  of  a fmall  pea  with  a fliort  pedicle,  of  a 
roundifli  or  oval  figure,  pointed  at  the  top,  com- 
pofed  of  a dark  brown,  or  reddifli  bla’ck  wrin- 
kled bark,  marked  Vv^ith  four  ribs  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  a whitifh  or  yellowiflr  medullary 
fubfl-anee.  This  fruit,  .when  in  perfedtion,  is 
faid  to  have  a pleafant,  warm,  bitterifh  tafte, 
and  a fragrant  fmell,  refembling  that  of  the 
balfam  itfelf.  "But  fuch  as  we  now  meet  with 
in  the  fliops,  is  almoll  without  fmell  or  tafte. 
It  was  only  ordered  in  the  Theriaca  Androma- 
chi,  and  Mithridate,  for  which,  by  the  College  of 
Phyfleians,  in  London,  cubebs  were  fubftituted; 
though  now  both  thefe  compofitions  are  pro- 
perly reje£led.  Jamaica  pepper  is  often  fold  for 
it.  Ti;e  AMVRis  Gileadensis,  or  opoealsa- 
MUM.  The  Clafs,  Octandria  ; Ord.  Moko- 
GYNiA  ; Linn.  Gen.  Plant.  473.  Amyris  foHis 
terrvitis' integerrimis  pedunculis  unifloris  later alibns. 
The  heft  fort,  which  naturally  exudes  from  the 
plant,  is  fcarcely  known  in  Europe.  Profper 
Alpinus  fays,  that  it  is  at  firft  turbid  and  whit- 
ifti,  of  a ftrong  pungent  fmell,  like  that  of  tur- 
pentine, but  much  fweeter  and  more  fragrant, 
cf  a bitter  acrid  aftringent  tafte  : on  being  kept 


it  becomes  thin,  limpid,  light,  greenilh,  and  then 
of  a golden  yellow  ; after  which  it  is.  thick  like 
turpentine,  and  lofes  much  of  its  fragrance  : 
feme  compare  its  fmell  to  that  of  citrons,  others 
to  a mixture  of  rofemary  and  fage-flowers. 

It  does  not  feem  to  excel  any  other  of  the 
balfams  except  in  its  fragrance ; all  the  balfams 
agree  in  their  general  qualities,  differing  only  in 
the  degrees  of  warmth,  pungency,  and  grateiul- 
nefs.  The  balm  of  Gilead  is  a warm,  ftinmlat- 
ing,  cxpe£lorating,  detergent,  diuretic  cordial, 
and  nervous  medicine  •,  its  diuretic  quality  is 
greatly  increafed  by  the  addition  of  a fixt  alka- 
line fait. 

The  Canadian  balm  of  Gilead  fir  affords  a bal- 
fam that- is  often  impofed  for  the  genuine  fort. 
If  the  true  balfam  is  dropped  in  water,  when 
thin,  it  fpreads  itfelf  on  the  furface.  Imparting 
to  the  water  much  of  its  tafte  and  fmell,  and 
the  groffer  part,  remaining  at  the  top,  is  thick 
enough  to  be  taken  up  with  a needle  ; this  is 
reckoned  a mark  of  its  being  genuine.  If  pure 
balfam  is  dropped  on  a woollen  cloth,  it  may  be 
waflied  off  without  leaving  the  leaft  ftain  or 
mark,  but  the  adulterated  fticks  to  the  place. 
The  pure  coagulates  with  milk,  but  the  adulte- 
rated will  not. 

BALZANE.  See  the  article  White-Foot. 

BANDAGE,  a long  and  narrow  flip,  or  fil- 
let, of  flannel,  cotton,  or  linen,  ufed  by  vete- 
rinary furgeons,  not  only  to  retain  dreffmgs,  &c. 
upon  wounds,  but  alfo  to  affift  their  healing  by 
its  gentle  and  uniform  mechanical  preffure.  This 
form  of  bandage,  however,  can  only  be  applied 
to  the  extremities  of  animals  -with  the  latter 
view  j fmee  the  fucceflive  turns  of  it  require  to 
be  accurately  laid  over  each  other,  a nicety  that 
caqjiot  be  obferved  when  the  injured  part  pre- 
fenfs  an  inequality  of  furface. 

Mr.  Taplin  recommends  what  he  calls  an 
elbow-bandage,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
elbov/  portion  of  an  old  waiftcoat  fleeve,  and  is 
certainly  well  adapted  to  many  purpofes. 

In  fraftures  where  the  parts  require  to  be 
kept  firmly  in  their  place,  bandages  of  ftiffer 
materials  are  ufed  ; and  even  outer  covers  of 
leather  to  which  a number  of  ftraps  and  fmall 
buckles  are  attached. 

The  writer  laft  mentioned  reckons  the  cold- 
charge,  a favourite  remedy  with  the  old  far- 
riers, to  be  nothing  more,  in  its  effetfts,  than  a 
bandage. 

“ Nothing,”  fays  Mr.  Taplin,  “ can  be 
more  truly  contemptible  than  tlie  ridiculous  and 
abfurd  adoption  of  the  ancient  praftice  of  cold 
charges ; compounded  of  articles  calculated  in 
fome  degree  to  what  they  call  brace  the  parts,  it 
is  true,  but  tending  much  more  to  form  a kind 
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of  bandage  by  its  firmnefs  of  adhcfion,  than 
medical  relief  by  its  power  of  penetration.  And 
this  will  be  more  readily  credited  when  a mo- 
ment’s confideration  is  afforded  to  the  faCf  : for 
what  inherent  reftringent  virtues  can  be  pofl'efs- 
ed  by  “ doe’s  hair,  Arweriiati  bole,  rye  jlour,  or 
oatmeal,”  more  than  die  properties  of  forming  a 
cement  (equal  to  a bandage)  for  keeping  the 
parts  in  a firm  and  certain  pofition,  conllituting 
a pompous  prelude  to  die  general  idea  of  rest  ? 

“ No  one  advocate  for  cold  charges,  or  ftrength- 
cning  poultices,  will  be  confident  enough  to  de- 
clare they  retain  a fufficient  portion  of  Jlimulus 
to  penetrate  the  integuments  and,  by  their  re- 
llringent  or  contrafting  powers,  affe6i  the  tone 
or  clafticity  of  the  relaxed  tendon.  If  fo,  I will 
venture  to  hazard  an  opinion,  that  what  efficacy 
they  may  hold  individually  is  entirely  locked  up 
in  tiie  mafs  of  compofition,  and  forms  no  other 
merit  as  a corroborant  than  a medical  fubftitute 
for  a bandage  of  rollers,  &:c.  with  this  exception 
only,  that  it  bears  the  appearance  of  bufuiefs,  or 
fagacity  extraordinary,  in  the  farrier  and  groom 
employed  in  the  elaborat^e  preparation ; who 
may  prevent  their  lofs  of  tim^e,  and  proftitution 
of  judgment,  by  methods  much  more  eminently 
entitled  to  approbation,  as  founded  upon  princi- 
ples of  rcafon,  and  fan^tioned  by  fuccefs.” 

BANDS  of  a Saddle  •,  two  flat,  narrow  pieces 
of  iron,  nailed  on  each  fide  the  bows  of  the  fad- 
dlc,  to  retain  thofe  bows  in  the  fituation  whkh 
makes  the  form  of  a faddle.  To  put  a bow  In 
the  band  is  to  nail  down  the  two  ends  of  each 
band  to  each  fide  of  the  bow.  Befides  thefe  two 
great  bands,  the  fore-bow  has  a fmall  one  called 
the  wither-band,  and  a crefeent  to  keep  up  the 
wither  arch.  The  hinder  bow  has  likewife  a 
fmall  band  to  ftrengthen  it. 

BANGLE-EARS,  an  imperfe£l:ion  in  ahorfe, 
remedied  In  the  following  manner : place  his 
cars  in  the  manner  you  would  have  them  ftand, 
and  then,  with  two  little  boards  or  pieces  of 
trenchers,  three  fingers  broad,  having  two  long 
firings  knit  to  them,  bind  the  ears  fo  fafl:  in 
the  places  where  they  are  fixed,  tliat  they  can- 
not llir.  Then  behind  the  head  and  tlie  root  of 
the  ear  you  will  perceive  a great  deal  of  empty 
wrinkled  Ikin,  wliich  you  are  to  pull  up  with 
your  finger  and  thumb ; and  with  a fharp  pair 
of  feiflars,  clip  away  all  the  loofe  fkin  clofe  to 
the  head;  then,  with  a needle  and  filk,  flitch 
tlie  two  outfides  of  the  Ikin  together  ; and  with 
tligcllive  ointment  heal  up  the  fore  ; which 
done,  take  away  the  fplints  that  hold  up  the  ears, 
and  in  a fhort  time  you  will  find  them  keep  the 
place  where  you  fet  them,  without  alteration. 


BANGUE  (Indian).  Called  alfo  bangue  ca- 
nabi  fimile,  cannabis  Indico  trifoliata  bangue  In- 
dorum  ; cansjava,  called  by  the  Algyptians  affis  ; 
afferac  cannabis  peregrina,  althea  foliis  cannabinis, 
kaUngi-cansjava,  tfyeru-cansjava. 

It  refembles  hemp  in  Its  flalk,  the  rind  of  the 
ftalk,  and  the  leaves  ; but  its  medicinal  qualities 
differ-  very  much.-  The  feeds  and  leaves  are 
heating,  and  poflefs  fome  of  the  qualities  of 
opium.  It  grows  in  Hindoofl.an,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

1L\NQX.TET,  that  fmall  part  of  the  branch 
of  a bridle  under  the  eye,  which,  being  rounded 
like  a fmall  rod,  gathers  and  joins  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  bit  to  the  branch,  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  the  banquet  is  not  leen,  but  covered  by  the 
cap,  or  tlrat  part  of  tlie  bit  next  the  branch. 

B ANQUET-I.ine,  is  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
by  the  bit-makers,  along  the  banquet,  in  forging 
a bit,  and  prolonged  upwards  and  downwards 
to  adjufl;  the  defigned  force  or  weaknefs  of  the 
branch,  In  order  to  make  it  ftifF  or  eafy.  For 
the  branch  will  be  hard  and  flrong,  if  the  fevil 
hole  be  on  the  outfide  of  the  banquets,  wuth  re- 
fpeifl  to  the  neck  : and  it  will  be  weak  and  eafy, 
if  the  fevil  hole  be  on  the  infide  of  the  line,  tak- 
ing the  centre  from  the  neck.  See  the  articles 
Branch  and  Shoulder. 

To  BAR  a Vein,  an  operation  performed  by 
farriers  upon  the  veins  of  a horfe’s  legs  and  other 
parts  of  his  body,  with  intent  to  obliterate  the 
vein  when  become  difeafed  or  varicous.  In  or- 
der to  bar  a vein,  the  farrier  opens  the  Ikin 
above  it,  and  after  difengaging  it,  and  tying  it 
above  and  below,  he  divides  the  veflel  between 
the  two  ligatures. 

BARB,  or  Baree,  a kind  of  horfe  brought 
from  Barbary,  much  efteemed  for  its  beauty, 
^vigour,  and  fwiftnefs.  See  Horse.  Thefe  horfes 
are  ufually  very  beautiful ; they  are  of  a flender 
make,  and  have  very  fine  limbs  and  fine  turned 
bodies.  The  Spanifh  and  Engllfh  horfes  have 
much  fuller  bodies,  and  larger  legs.  The  barb 
is  little  inferior  to  the  Arabian  or  Turkifh 
horfe ; but  he  is  efteemed  by  our  dealers  too 
tender  and  delicate  to  breed  from.  The  Turk- 
ifh and  the  Spaniflr  horfes  are  therefore  ufually 
kept  for  this  purpofe,  by  the  nicer  judges. 

BARBATUS  (from  batba,  a beard).  In  bo- 
tany, it  means  bearded  ; as  fome  corn  is ; or  co- 
vered with  a downy  fubftance. 

BARBS,  or  Barbles,  fmall  excrefcences  un- 
der the  tongue  of  a horfe,  which  may  be  difeo- 
vered  by  drawing  It  afide.  They  are  cured  by 
cutting  them  clofe  off)  and  touching  the  roots 
with  lunar  Caustic. 
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BARBULjE  (from  barba,  a beard),  the  half- 
florets of  compound  flowers. 

BARD  ANA  MAJOR,  called  alfo  lappa  ma- 
j:r,  arSiium  lappa,  perjonata  arittum  Dnjcoridis, 
Brttannica,  cLOTBUR,  or  great  burdock.  It 
is  the  ARCTXUM  LAPPA,  or  the  ar£lnim  major. 
Joins  coraaiis  inerndbus  petiolatls.  The  Clafs 
Syngenesia-,  Ord.  Polygamia  AtquALis;  Linn. 
Gen.  Plant.  923.  The  roots  have  very  little 
fmell,  but  a fweetilh  talle,  with  a light  bitterifli- 
nefs  and  roughnefs.  Boiled  in  water,  they  im- 
part a brownifli  colour,  and  a foft  vapid  kind  of 
talle.  Extradls,  however  made,  are  as  infipid 
as  the  root.  They  are  chiefly  commended  as 
diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  antifcorbutic,  and  have 
been  fuccefsfully  employed  in  a great  variety  of 
chronic  difeafes  in  the  human  fubjedl  ; particu- 
larly in  thofe  cafes  in  which  china  and  farfapa- 
rilla  roots  are  prefcribed,  for  they  refemble  them 
in  all  their  fenfible  qualities.  This  plant  has 
been  often  given  in  the  difeafes  of  horfes  and 
cattle.  Mr.  St.  Bel  and  Mr.  John  Lawrence 
both  include  it  in  their  prefcriptions  : but  whe- 
ther it  be  really  ufeful  for  veterinary  purpofes, 
remains  to  be  afcertained  by  decifive  experi- 
ments. 

BARK,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  the  exte- 
rior part  of  trees,  correfponding  to  the  Ikin  of 
an  animal.  As  animals  ai-e  furnilhed  with  a 
panniculus  adipofus,  ufually  replete  with  fat, 
■which  invefts  and  covers  all  the  flelhy  parts,  and 
protedls  them  from  external  injury ; plants  are 
encompafled  with  a bark,  by  means  whereof  the 
cold  is  kept  out,  and  in  winter-time  the  fpiculae 
of  ice  prevented  from  fixing  and  freezing  the 
juices  in  the  veflels  ; whence  it  is,  that  fome 
forts  of  trees  remain  green  the  year  round. 
The  bark  of  trees  in  general  is  of  a fpongy  tex- 
ture ; and,  by  many  little  fibres  which  pafs 
through  the  capillary  tubes,  whereof  the  wood 
confifts,  it  communicates  with  the  pith  ; fo  that 
the  proper  nutriment  of  the  tree,  being  imbibed 
by  the  roots,  and  carried  up  through  the  veflels 
of  the  tree  by  the  warmth  of  the  foil,  &c.  to  the 
top  of  the  plant,  is  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  there 
condenfed,  and  in  that  form  returns  by  its  own 
gravity  down  the  veflTels,  which  do  the  office  of 
veins,  lying  between  the  wood  and  inner  bark ; 
leaving,  as  it  paflTes  by,  fuch'parts  of  its  juice  as 
the  texture  of  the  bark  requires  for  its  fupport. 
That  foft  whitiffi  rind  or  fubftance  between  the 
inner  bark  and  the  moood,  which  Mr.  Bradley 
thinks  does  the  office  of  veins,  fome  account  a 
third  bark,  only  differing  from  the  other  two  in 
that  its  fibres  are  clofer.  It  is  this  contains  the 
liquid  fap,  gums,  &c.  found  in  plants  in  tlie 


fpring  and  fummer  months.  It  hardens  by  little 
and  little,  by  means  of  the  fap  it  tranfmits,  and 
is  converted  imperceptibly  into  the  woody  part 
of  the  tree.  There  are  few  trees  without  it  j 
yet  it  is  flill  found  in  lefs  quantity  as  the  tree  is 
more  expofed  to  the  fun  : that  of  the  oak  is  or- 
dinarily 'about  an  inch  thick.  It  is  here  that  the 
decay  of  trees  generally  begins  ; whence  thofe 
who  fell  and  cut  out  trees,  ought  always  to  take 
care  to  leave  as  little  of  it  on  as  poffible. 

The  bark  of  roots  is  fometimes  yellow,  as  in 
dock  ; fometimes  red,  as  in  biftort;  but  oftenefl 
white.  It  is  derived  from  the  feed  itfelf,  being 
only  the  extenfion  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  ra- 
dicle. It  is  0/  various  degrees  of  fubftance,  be- 
ing fometimes  very  thin,  as  in  the  Jerufalem 
artichoke,  and  in  moft  trees  : yet  fometimes  it 
is  very  thick,  and  makes  the  greater  part  of  the 
fubftance  of  the  root,  as  in  afparagus  and  dan- 
delion. In  beet-root,  the  bark  fcarce  exceeds  a 
good  thick  Ikin  ; whereas  in  a cari'Ot,  it  is  half 
the  femi-diameter  of  the  root,  being  in  fome 
places  above  an  inch  over.  This  too  is  found 
common  to  the  generality  of  roots,  that  their 
barks  are  proportionably  thicker  at  bottom  than 
at  top. 

The  inner  part  of  the  bark,  we  have  obferved, 
annually  lignifies,  or  turns  to  wood.  The  bark 
of  a tree  is  found  each  year  to  divide  and  diftri- 
butc  itfelf  two  contrary  -ways  : the  outer  part 
gives  towards  the  (kin,  till  it  becomes  fiiin  it- 
felf, and  at  length  falls  off,  like  the  human  cu- 
ticle, or  the  exuv'ue  of  ferpents  ; while  the  in- 
moft  portion  is  yeaily  diftributed  and  added  to 
the  wood. 

The  bark  is  found  truly  continuous  to  the 
body  of  a tree,  as  the  flein  of  our  body  is  to  the 
fleffi  } contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  that  the 
bark  only  furounds  the  tree,  as  a fcabbard  does 
a fword,  or  a glove  the  hand  •,  which  feems 
confirmed  by  the  eafy  flipping  of  the  bark  of 
willow,  and  moft  other  trees,  when  full  of  fap, 
from  the  wood.  Their  continuity  is  effefled  by 
means  of  the  parenchyma,  which  is  one  entire 
body,  running  from  the  bark  into  the  wood,  and 
thus  uniting  both  together.  The  reafon  why 
the  bark  flips  fo  eafily  from  the  wood  is,  that 
moft  of  the  parenchymous  parts  are  young  vef- 
fels,  formed  every  year  fucceffively  between  the 
wood  and  the  bark,  and  are  much  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  tender  veffels  or  fibres  of  the  embryo 
in  a womb,  or  egg  •,  a thoufand  of  which  are 
broke  with  the  fmalleft  force.  That  trees  only 
live  by  the  afeent  of  the  fap  in  or  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood,  and  that  if  a circle  be  drawn 
round  any  tree  (except,  perhaps,  affi)  by  incifion 
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to  the  timber,  how  thin  foever  the  knife  be, 
provided  no  part  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  bark  re- 
main uncut,  the  tree  will  die  from  that  part  up- 
wards, has  been  the  Handing  do£l:rine  of  natu- 
ralifts  of  all  ages,  and  is  delivered  for  fa£l:  by 
Pliny  and  others.  Dr.  Plott  alTerts  this  to  be  a 
popular  error,  from  the  Inftance  of  a large  old 
elm  in  Magdalen-college  grove,  quite  difbarked 
around,  at  moll  places  two  feet,  at  foine  four 
feet,  from  the  ground,  which  yet  grew  and 
flourilhed  many  years,  as  well  as  any  tree  in  the 
grove.  Befides,  it  was  entirely  without  pith, 
being  hollow  within  as  a drum  : and  the  lame 
is  confirmed  from  the  hiftory  of  the  elm  In  the 
Tuiileries,  related  by  M.  Parent,  which  lived 
and  put  out  leaves,  though  entii-ely  llripped  of 
bark  from  top  to  bottom.  Add  to  this  that  the 
plane  and  cork  trees  diveft  themfelves  yearly  of 
all  their  old  bark,  and  acquire  new,  as  fnakes  do 
their  Ikins  ; and  in  the  change  from  one  to  the 
other,  it  is  evidently  not  by  the  bark  that  they 
are  nourilhed.  Some  infer  from  hence,  that 
the  bark  never  feeds  the  wood  ; but  Dr.  Plott 
is  more  referved  in  his  conclufion,  arguing  only, 
that  hence  it  feems  to  follow,  that  there  muft 
be  other  veiTels,  befides  the  fap-veflfels  of  the 
bark,  capable  of  the  office  of  conveying  fap.  It 
is  probable  when  the  ordinary  conveyance  fails, 
fome  of  the  v’oody  part,  which  had  all  once 
been  fap-velTels,  refumes  its  ancient  office  •,  or, 
as  the  author  laft  mentioned  conje£lures,  they 
ftill  fo  far  retain  their  office  of  conveying  fap,  as 
to  keep  a tree  alive,  though  not  to  augment  it ; 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  one  different  ufe  of 
thofe  fap-veffels  in  the  wood  from  thofe  in  the 
bark,  the  former  being  fufficient  for  the  conti- 
nuation of  a tree,  and  the  latter  ferving  only  for 
its  augmentation. 

Mr.  Brotherton  however  has  related  feme  ex- 
periments, which  feem  to  decide  the  controverfy 
by  ffiewing  that  the  bark  is  not  the  vehicle  of 
vegetation.  He  hacked  a cralj-tree  all  round 
with  a hatchet,  fo  as,  befides  cutting  off  the  hark^ 
to  cut  pretty  deep  into  the  wood,  for  the  breadth 
of  about  four  inches ; yet  the  fame  year  it  was 
obferved  to  increafe  very  confiderably  in  thick- 
nefs above  the  divided  part,  and  to  flioot  in 
length  of  wood  about  one  foot.  The  next  year 
it  alfo  grew  confiderably,  and  ffiot  in  length  five 
inches  ; but  on  tlie  third  year  it  died  to  the  very 
root.  The  fame  happened  to  another  tree,  part 
of  whofe  hark  was  eaten  off  by  the  canker  : the 
lower  part  Hood  without  increafe,  and  by  de- 
grees the  wood  rotted ; the  upper  part  increafed 
to  the  third  ye;rr,  and  then  died  alfo.  The  fame 
writer  found,  that,  in  the  branches  of  the  Scotch 
fir,  the  joints  above  the  rings  harhd  W'ould  grow 


much  larger  In  three  years,  than  in  five  If  the 
rings  were  not  cut  off.  A ring  of  bark  three 
inches  broad  being  cut  off  a Scotch  fir,  near  the 
bottom  of  the  ftem,  below  the  upperraoH  knot 
or  joint,  was  found  to  grow  and  Ihoot  out  at  its 
top  half  a yard,  and  all  the  parts  above  the  ring 
to  increafe  In  thicknefs  the  fame  year,  much 
more  than  they  would  have  done,  had  not  the 
fedfion  been  made  ; but  all  the  part  of  the  ftem 
between  the  ring  and  the  next  knot  below  it 
did  not  grow  at  all : the  part  below  the  ring 
next  under  that,  increafed  in  fome  degree,  though 
lefs  than  it  wmuld  have  done,  if  the  bark  had 
not  been  cut  off.  The  fecond  year  the  increafe 
was  alfo  confiderable ; but  on  the  third  year  It 
died.  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  187. 

M.  Magnol  mentions  an  olive-tree,  from 
which  a circular  ring  of  bark  being  cut  av^ay, 
the  tree  that  year  bore,  above  the  place  of  inci- 
fion,  double  the  quantity  of  flowers  and  fruit 
which  it  ufed  to  bear.  Mr.  Reneaume  relates 
a fadl  nearly  fimilar  to  this.  In  the  country 
about  Aix  and  Marfeilles,  when  an  olive-tree 
grows  old,  and  almoll  ready  for  felling,  they 
have  a method  of  making  it  firft  yield  all  the 
fruit  which  it  is  capable  of  producing,  by  cut- 
ting a circular  ring  of  bark,  an  inch  broad,  from 
one  of  its  young  branches,  and  in  its  place  put- 
ting an  equal  ring  of  bark  taken  from  the  branch 
of  a young  bearing  olive-tree.  The  efl'edi;  of 
this  engraftment  is,  that  the  branches  of  the  old 
tree  bear  plentifully  the  enfuing  year,  and  thofe 
of  the  young  one  die  away.  Hlft.  Acad.  Sc. 
1 7 1 1 . On  the  whole,  Mr.  Brotherton  con  - 
eludes,  that  moft  of  the  fap,  if  not  all,  afeend* 
in  the  veffels  of  the  woody  part,  and  not  by  the 
bark,  nor  between  the  bark  and  the  wood.  Mr. 
Lewenhoeck,  on  the  other  hand,  has  given  fe- 
veral  experiments  and  obfervations  wdth  the  mi- 
crofeope,  to  flrew  that  the  bark  of  trees  is  pro- 
duced from  the  wood,  and  not  the  wood  from 
the  bark.  See  Philof.  Tranfatf.  N“.  clxxxvii 
and  N°.  ccii.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  very  re- 
markable, that  trees  ftripped  in  the  time  of  the 
fap,  and  fuffered  to  die,  aflbrd  timber  heavier, 
more  uniformly  denfe,  ftronger,  and  fitter  for 
fervice,  than  if  the  tree  had  been  cut  down  In 
its  healthy  ftate.  Something  of  a like  nature 
has  been  obferved  by  Vitruvius  and  Evelyn. 
Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  1738. 

As  animals  are  furnilhed  with  a panniculus 
adipofits,  ufually  replete  wdth  fat,  which  inverts 
and  covers  all  the  flcrtiy  parts,  and  fereens  them 
from  external  cold,  plants  are  encompaffed  wdth 
a bark  replete  wdth  fatty  juices,  by  means 
whereof  the  cold  is  kept  out,  and,  in  winter- 
time, the  fpicuU  of  ice  prevented  from  fixitig 
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and  freezing  the  juices  in  the  vefTels  : whence 
it  is,  that  feme  fort  of  trees  remain  green 
the  year  round  •,  becaufe  their  barks  contain 
more  oil  than  can  be  fpent  and  exhaled  by  the 
fun,  See.  Ray’s  Wii’d.  of  God,  &c.  part  i. 

P- 

Boerhaave  mentions  eight  different  fpecies  of 
juices  lodged  in  the  bark,  viz.  the  watery  fap  or 
chyle,  an  oil,  balm,  pitch,  refm,  colophony,  gum, 
and  gummous  refm. 

The  bark  has  its  peculiar  difeafes,  and  is  in- 
R£led  with  infedls  peculiar  to  it.  Mofs  is  a 
difeafe  of  the  bark.  Wounds  of  the  bark  often 
prove  mortal. 

Of  the  bark  of  willows  and  linden  trees  is 
ordinarily  made  a kind  of  ropes.  The  Siamefe 
make  their  cordage  of  the  bai'k  of  the  cocoa 
tree,  which  is  alfo  the  cafe  in  moft  of  the  Afiatic 
and  African  nations.  In  reality,  flax  and  hemp, 
with  all  their  toughnefs,  are  only  the  fap-vefl'cls, 
or  ligneous  fibres  of  the  bark  of  thofe  plants. 

There  are  a great  many  kinds  of  bark  ufed 
in  the  feveral  arts ; fome  in  Medicine,  as  the 
CINCHONA,  or  Jesuit’s  bark,  macer^  cafcarilla, 
&c.  j others  in  Dyeing,  as  the  bark  of  the  alder; 
others  in  Spicery,  as  cinnamon,  cajpa  lignea^ 
fee.  Oak  bark  is  ufed  in  Tanning:  others  on 
other  occafions,  as  cork  : that  of  a kind  of  birch 
is  ufed  by  the  Indians  for  canoes  capable  of  hold- 
ing twenty-four  perfons. 

'bark,  Peruvian.  See  Cinchona. 

BARLEY,  a genus  of  the  digynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ; and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th 
order.  Gramma.  The  calyx  is  lateral,  bivalved, 
uniflorous,  and  triple.  The  involucrum  confifts 
of  fix  leaves,  and  contains  three  flowers.  There 
are  eight  fpecies ; only  one  of  which,  viz.  the 
murinum,  or  wall-barley  grafs,  is  a native  of 
Britain.  The  native  place  of  the  vulgare,  or 
common  barley  cultivated  in  our  fields,  is  not 
known. 

All  the  forts  of  barley  are  fown  in  the  fpring 
of  tlie  year,  in  dry  weather  : in  fome  very  dry 
light  land,  it  is  fown  early  in  March,  but  in 
firong  clay  foils,  it  is  not  fown  till  April,  and 
fometirnes  not  till  the  beginning  of  May ; but 
when  it  Is  fown  fo  late,  if  the  feafon  does  not 
prove  favourable,  it  Is  very  late  in  Autumn  be- 
fore it  is  fit  to  mow ; unlefs  it  be  the  rath  ripe 
fort,  which  is  often  ripe  in  nine  w-eeks  from  the 
time  of  flowing.  Some  have  fteeped  the  feed 
before  flowing  it,  and  have  found  the  praftice 
very  beneficial. 

Some  people  flow  barley  upon  land  wdiere 
W’heat  grew  the  former  year ; but  w'here  this  is 
pra£tifed,  the  ground  fliould  be  ploughed  the 


beginning  of  Oftober  in  a dry  time,  laying  it  in: 
fmall  ridges,  that  the  froft  may  mellow  it.  This 
will  improve  the  land  greatly ; and  if  it  be. 
ploughed  again  in  January,  or  the  beginning  of 
February,  it  will  break  and  prepare  the  land 
better.  In  March  it  fhould  be  ploughed  again 
deeper,  and  be  laid  even  where  it  is  not  very 
w'Ct : but  In  firong  wet  land  the  ground  flhould 
be  laid  round,  and  the  furrows  be  made  deep 
to  receive  the  wet.  'When  this  is  finiftied,  the 
common  method  is  to  flow  the  barley-feed  with 
a broad  cafi  at  two  flowings,  the  firfi  being 
harrowed  in  once,  the  fecond  is  harrowed  until 
the  feed  is  buried.  The  common  allowance  of 
feed  is  four  bufhels  to  an  acre.  After  the  bar- 
ley is  fown  and  harrowed  in,  the  ground  fliould 
be  rolled  after  the  firfi  fhower  of  rain,  to  break. 
the  clods  and  lay  the  earth  fmooth ; which  will 
render  it  eafier  to  mow  the  barley,  and  alfo  caufe 
the  earth  to  lie  clofer  to  the  roots  of  the  corn,, 
which  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  it  in  dry  wea- 
ther. Where  barley  is  fown  upon  nev/  broken- 
up  land,  the  ufual  method  is  to  plough  up  the 
land  in  March,  and  let  it  lie  fallow  until  June,, 
at  which  time  it  is  ploughed  again,  and  flown 
with  turnips,  which  in  winter  are  eaten  by  flieep,. 
by  whofe  dung  the  land  is  greatly  improved 
and  then  in  March  following  the  ground  is- 
ploughed  again,  and.  fown  with  barley  as  in  the 
former  cafe. 

There  are  many  people  who  flow  clover  with, 
their  barley,  and  fome  have  fown  lucern  with 
it ; but  neither  of  thefe  methods  is  io  be  com- 
mended ; for  where  there  is  a good  crop  of 
barley,  the  clover  or  lucern  will  be  weak.  The 
better  way  is  to  flow  the  barley  alone,  anej  then 
the  land  will  be  at  liberty  for  any  other  crop 
when  that  is  taken  off  the  ground.  In  fome  in- 
fiances the  clover  has  been  fown  a month  after 
the  barley,  and  found  to  anfwer.  When  the 
barley  has  been  up  three  weeks  or  a month,  it 
will  be  a very  good  method  to  roll  it  with  a, 
heavy  roller,  which  will  prefs  the  earth  clofe  to 
the  roots,  and  keep  the  fun  from  penetrating  the 
ground  in  dry  feafons  : and  this  rolling  it  before 
It  fialks  will  caufe  it  to  fend  out  a greater  num- 
ber of  fialks ; fo  that  if  the  plants  fliould  be  thin, 
this  will  caufe  them  to  fpread  fo  as  to  fill  the 
ground,  and  likewife  firengthen  the  crop  very 
con  fider  ably. 

The  time  for  cutting  barley  is  when  the  red 
colour  of  the  ears  changes,  when  the  firaw  turns 
yellow,  and  when  the  ears  begin  to  hang  down. 
In  the  north  of  England  they  always  reap  their 
barley,  and  make  it  up  into  fheaves,  as  is  pi'ac-  - 
tifed  in  other  places  for  wheat ; by  which  means 
they  do  not  lofe  near  fo  much  corn,  and  it  is. 
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alio  more  convenient  for  ftacking.  But  this 
method  cannot  be  fo  well  praCirifed  where  there 
are  many  weeds  among  the  corn,  which  is  too 
frequently  the  cafe  in  the  rich  lands  near  London, 
efpecially  in.  moift  feafons.  Therefore,  when 
this  is  the  cafe,  the  barley  mtifl  lie  on  the 
fwarth  until  the  weeds  are  dead  ; yet  as  it  is 
apt  to  fprout  in  wet  weather,  it  muft  be  fliook 
up  and  turned  every  fair  day,  after  rain,  to  pre- 
vent this.  When  it  is  carried  it  fliould  be  tho- 
rouijhly  dry,  for  if  it  be  (lacked  wet,  it  will 
turn  muily  ; and  if  too  green,  it  is  fubje£l  to 
heat  in  die  mow. 

The  common  produce  of  barley  is  two 
and  a half,  or  three  quarters,  on  an  acre ; but 
a much  greater  produce  is  fometimes  found  on 
land  that  has  beeu  judicioufly  managed. 

The  principal  ufe  of  barley  among  us  is  for 
making  beer  ; in  order  to  which  it  is  firft  malt- 
ed. I'he  Spaniards,  among  whom  malt  liquors 
are  little  known,  feed  their  horfes  with  barley 
as  we  do  wdth  oats.  In  Scotland,  baidey  is  a 
common  ingredient  in  broths ; and  the  con- 
fumption  of  it  for  that  purpofe  is  very  confider- 
ble,  barley-broth  being  a difli  as  frequent  there 
as  that  of  foup  in  France. 

This  grain  is  well  known  as  an  article  of 
food  for  fome  domcftic  animals.  Even  the  re- 
fufe  parts,  after  the  procefles  of  malting,  grind- 
ing, and  infufion,  have  been  exercifed  on  it,  are 
found  to  yield  confiderable  nouriiliment  to  cows, 
pigs,  &c.  To  the  horfe,  however,  it  is  feldom 
given,  except  under  the  notion  of  diet,  on 
which  occafions  it  is  faid  to  be  aperient,  and 
cooling  in  its  effecls.  Barley  is,  on  thefe  ac- 
counts, introduced  by  the  purveyors  of  the  turf 
into  the  bread  which  is  given  to  race  horfes  to 
prepare  them  for  the  courfe.  See  Bread. 

BARNACLES,  called  alfo  Horse-Twitch- 
ERS,  or  Brakes  ; inftruments  ufually  put  upon 
the  upper  lip  of  a horfe,  to  make  him  Hand  quiet, 
in  order  to  be  fhoed,  blooded,  or  drell'ed  for  any 
fore.  Some  call  them  pinchers  ; but  they  differ 
from  pinchers,  as  the  latter  have  handles,  to 
hold  by  ; whereas  the  barnacles  are  faftened  to 
the  nofe  with  a lace  or  cord.  There  is  another 
fort  of  barnacles,  ufed  wLen  in  want  of  the 
former,  called  Roller-Barnacles,  or  woed- 
twitchers,  which  are  only  two  rollers  of  wood 
bound  together,  with  the  horfe’s  nofe  between 
tliem.  See  the  article  Maur.aille. 

BARS,  or  Binders  ; thofe  portions  of  the 
cruft  or  hoof  of  a horfe  that  are  reflefled  in- 
wards, and  form  tlie  arches  which  are  fituated 
between  the  heels  and  the  frog.  “ They  are 
formed,”  fays  Mr.  St.  Bel,  “ by  the  continua- 


tion of  the  fibres  of  the  heels,  which  turn  to^ 
wards  each  other;  and,  advancing  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  frog,  where  they  meet,  form  an 
acute  angle  ; and  adding  by  mutual  refiftance 
from  w'fthin,  outwardly  oppofe  tlie  contraction 
of  the  heels.”  See  Foot. 

BAR.S,  alfo  denote  the  flefliy  row's  that  run 
acrofs  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth,  and  reach 
almoft  quite  to  the  palate,  very  diftinguiftiable 
in  young  horfes.  On  the  bars  the  bit  fliould 
reft  and  have  its  appui ; for  .though  a fingle 
cannon  bears  upon  the  tongue,  the  bars  are  fo 
fenfible  and  tender  that  they  feel  the  efFedls  of 
it  through  the  thicknefs  of  the  tongue. ' 

The  bars  fliould  be  fliarp  ridged,  and  lean  ; 
for  fince  all  the  fubjedlion  a horfe  bears  pro- 
ceeds from  thefe  parts,  if  they  have  not  thofe 
qualities,  they  wall  be  very  little  or  not  at  all 
fenfible  ; fo  that  the  horfe  can  never  have  a 
good  mouth.  If  the  bars  be  flat,  round,  and 
infenfible,  the  bit  will  not  have  its  eft'ecd,  and 
confequently  fuch  a horfe  can  be  no  more  go- 
verned by  his  bridle,  than  if  we  took  hold  ot 
his  tail. 

BARTH,  a w'arm  place,  or  pafture,  for  calves 
and  lambs. 

BARYTES  (from  (3apv9y  heavy),  an  earth 
generally  knowm  byThe  name  of  Terra  ponde- 
rosa,  or  ponderous  earth  ; and  it  is  to  the  ce- 
lebrated chemifts  Gahn,  Scheele,  and  Bergc 
mann,  that  we  are  principally  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  this  earthy  fubftance.  It  has  not 
yet  been  found  free  from  all  combination  ; but 
in  order  to  obtain  it  in  a fuitable  degree  of  pu- 
rity, the  following  procefs  may  be  employed  : 
The  fulphate  of  barytes,  or  ponderous  fpar, 
which  is  the  moft  ufual  combination  met  wnth 
in  tlie  earth,  is  to  be  pulverized,  and  calcined 
in  a crucible,  wdth  an  eighth  part  of  powder  of 
charcoal : the  crucible  muft  be  kept  ignited  du- 
ring an  hour ; after  which  the  calcined  matter  is 
to  be  thrown  into  water : it  communicates  a 
yellow  colour  to  this  fluid,  at  the  fame  time  that 
a ftrong  fmell  of  hepatic  gas  is  emitted  ; the 
w'ater  is  then  to  be  filtered,  and  muriatic  acid 
poured  in  : a confiderable  precipitate  falls  down, 
wdiich  muft  be  feparated  from  the  fluid  by  fil- 
tration. The  water  which  pafl'es  through  the 
filter  holds  the  muriate  of  barytes,  or  marine 
fait  of  ponderous  earth,  in  folution.  A folutioii 
of  the  carbonate  of  pot-afli,  or  mild  vegetable 
alkali,  being  then  added,  the  ponderous  earth 
falls  down.  In  combination  with  the  carbonic 
acid  •,  and  this  laft  principle  may  be  driven  oflr 
by  calcination.  Pure  barytes  is  of  a pulverulent 
form,  and  extremely  white.  It  is  foluble  in 
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about  nine  hundred  times  its  weight  of  diftilled 
water,  at  the  temperature  of  fixty  degrees,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Kirwaii.  The  prufliate  of  pot- 
afh,  or  Pruffian  alkali,  precipitates  it  from  its 
combination  with  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids, 
which  habitude  diftinguifhes  it  from  other  earths. 
It  alfo  precipitates  alkalies  from  their  combina- 
tions with  acids.  Mr.  Lavoitier  having  expofed 
barytes  to  a flame  fed  v/ith  oxigenous  gas,  found 
it  to  be  fufed  in  a few  feconds  : at  firll  it  ex- 
tended itfelf  upon  the  furface  of  the  coal ; after 
which  it  began  to  burn  and  detonate  until  the 
whole  was  nearly  diflipated.  This  kind  of  in- 
flammation is  a charafter  common  to  metallic 
fubftances  *,  but  when  the  barytes  is  pure  it  is 
perfeftly  infufible.  When  fufed  in  the  fire 
with  the  filex  or  alumine  of  the  crucible,  it  af- 
fumes  a blue  or  green  colour.  This  earth  urged 
by  the  blow-pipe  makes  little  effervefcence  with 
foda,  but  is  perceptibly  diminiflied  : it  diflblves 
in  the  borate  of  foda  with  effervefcence,  and 
ftill  more  with  the  phofphates  of  urine.  It  has 
a ftrong  affinity  for  acids,  and  ferves  to  dete£l 
the  prefence  of  the  fulphuric  acid.  Its  fpecific 
gravity,  according  to  Mr.  Kirwan,  exceeds.  4000. 

Earthy  Salts  ivith  Bafe  of  Barytes. — The  mofl 
common  flate  in  which  barytes  is  found  is  that 
of  comibination  with  the  fulphuric  acid. 

Sulphate  of  Barytes. — ^This  fubflance,  which 
is  generally  called  Ponderous  Spar,  is  extremely 
heavy.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  commonly  from 
4 to  4.6.  It  decrepitates  in  the  fire,  melts  be- 
fore the  blow-pipe  without  addition,  and  fluxes 
diflblve  it  with  effervefcence.  Mr.  Darcet  has 
fucceeded  in  lufing  it  in  a porcelain  furnace. 
This  fpar  has  been  often  confounded  with  gyp- 
fum  and  fiuor  fpar  ; but  the  chara£Iers  of  thefe 
two  fubftances  are  very  different.  It  almoft  al- 
ways accompanies  m.etallic  ores,  and  it  is  even 
confidered  as  an  hapjay  prefage  of  finding  them. 
The  analogy  between  this  ftone  and  metals  has 
been  eftabifhed  by  the  experiments  of  Bergmann 
and  Lavoifier.  Ti’his  ftone,  w'hen  rather  ftrongly 
heated,  exhibits  a blueifn  light  in  the  dark,  and 
forms  what  has  been  called  the  Bohgntan  Phof- 
phorus.  To  form  thefe  kinds  of  phofphori,  the 
fpar  is  pulverized,  the  powder  is  kneaded  up 
with  mucilage  of  gum-tragacanth,  and  the  pafte 
is  formed  into  pieces  as  thin  as  the  blade  of  a 
knife.  Thefe  pieces  are  afterwards  dried,  and 
ftrong.ly  calcined  by  placing  them  in  the  midft 
of  the  coals  of  a furnace  ; they  are  afterwards 
cleared  by  blowing  on  them  with  tlie  bellows. 
In  this  ftate,  if  they  be  expofed  to  the  light  for 
a few  minutes,  and  afterwards  carried  into  a 
dark  place,  they  fhine  like  glowing  coals.  Thefe 
pieces  ftiine  even  under  water  ;■  but  they  gra- 


dually become  deprived  of  this  property,  which 
however  may  be  reftored  again  by  a fecond 
heating.  Ponderous  fpar  is  eafily  divided  into 
plates  by  the  flighteft  blow* ; and  the  moft  ufuai 
form  which  it  affedls  is  that  of  an  hexahedrai 
prifm,  very  flat,  and  terminated  by  a dihedral 
fummit. 

It  has  been  found  at  the  diftance  of  one  league 
from  Clermont  d’ Auvergne,  in  France,  in  the 
form  of  hexahedrai  prifms  terminated  by  a te- 
trahedral or  dihedral  pyramid.  Mr.  Chaptal  has 
feen  it  in  cryftals  of  two  inches  in  diameter.  It 
frequently  happens  that  the  form  of  thefe  cryftals 
is  not  very  determinate  ; but  all  the  ftony  fub- 
ftances of  the  nature  of  thefe  exhibit  a confufed 
aflemblage  of  feveral  plates  applied  one  upon 
another,  and  capable  of  being  feparated  by  a 
very  flight  blow.  Ponderous  fpar  is  infoluble  in 
water ; and  upon  this  property  is  founded  the  vir- 
tue poflefled  by  the  muriate  of  barytes,  to  mani- 
feft  the  flighteft  portions  of  fulphuric  acid  in 
any  combination  which  contains  it.  Barytes 
adheres  more  ftrongly  to  acids  than  the  alkalies 
themfelves  do ; and  when  the  carbonates  of  al- 
kalies precipitate  it,  the  effect  takes  place  in  the 
way  of  double  affinity,  or  attradlion. 

Carbonate  of  Barytes. — This  combination  of 
the  carbonic  acid  with  barytes  has  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  3*77 3-  One  hundred  parts  contain 
twenty-eight  of  water,  feven  of  acid,  and  fixty- 
five  of  pure  earth.  The  fulphuric,  nitric,  and 
other  acids  attack  it  with  effervefcence.  Al- 
though the  carbonic  acid  pofTeffes  the  ftrongeft; 
affinity  with  this  earth,  it  is  not  very  frequently 
found  in  combination  with  it.  This  fubflance 
has  been  lately  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  lead 
mines  at  Anglezark  near  Chorley  in  Lancafliire, 
and  alfo  at  Strontian  and  Dunglafs  near  Dum- 
barton in  Scotland. 

Nitrate  of  Barytes. — The  nitric  acid  diffolves 
pure  barytes,  and  forms  a fait  which  cryftallifes 
fometimes  in  large  hexagonal  cryftals,  and  fre- 
quently in  fmall  irregular  cryfta.ls.  This  nitrate 
is  decompofed  by  fire,  and  affords  oxigene.  'I'he 
pure  alkalies  do  not  difengage  the  barytes,  but 
the  alkaline  carbonates  precipitate  it  by  double 
affinity.  Both  the  fulphuric  and  fluoric  acids 
take  this  earth  from  the  nitric  acid.  The  nitrate 
of  barytes  has  not  yet  been  found  in  a native 
ftate. 

Muriate  of  Barytes  Is  a fait  which  is  capable 
of  affuming  a form  confiderably  refembling  tliat 
of  fpar  in  tables  or  plates.  It  exhibits,  with  tbe 
earths,  acids,  and  alkali,  phenomena  nearly  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  of  the  nitrate  of  barytes.  It  forms 
one  of  the  moft  interefting  re-agents  to  afeertain 
the  e.xiftence  of  the  fmalleft  particle  of  fulphuric 
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f.ilt  in  any  water  *,  becaufc,  by  the  fudden  ex- 
change of  principles,  the  rcl'ult  is  ponderous 
fpar,  which  immediately  falls  down.  This  fub- 
Itance  has  not  yet  been  found  in  a native  ftate. 

Mr.  John  Lawrence  informs  us,  that  the 
Society  of  Health  at  Paris  have  employed  them- 
fclves  in  making  experiments  with  tire  internal 
life  of  the  muriate,  and  the  carbonate  of  barytes, 
recommended  by  Dr.  Crawford  in  the  Scro- 
phula.  They  appointed  citizens  Huzard  and 
Biron,  of  the  veterinary  clafs,  to  try  the  efFedbs 
of  this  active  and  powerful  medicine  upon 
horfes  ; but  tire  refult  was  unfavourable.  Some 
horfes  in  a confirmed  farcy  took  two  drachms 
a-day  each,  botliof  the  muriate  and  the  carbonate, 
which  in  a very  fliort  time  feemed  to  make  a 
complete  cure  : in  lefs  than  three  weeks  how';- 
ever  they  died,  without  difeovering,  on  being 
opened,  any  figns  of  the  a£tion  of  the  medicine. 
Others  under  the  like  experiments  have  fmee 
died  without  any  previous  tokens  of  ficknefs. 
Mr.  Lawrence  thinks  it  probable  that  thefe  trials 
were  made  with  too  large  dofes. 

BASILARIS  ARTERIA.  It  is  a branch  of 
the  vertebral  artery,  upon  tire  apophyfis  haftlaris 
of  the  os  occipitis.  The  two  vertebral  arteries 
foon  unite,  after  they  have  got  into  the  fkull, 
and  form  this  artery  about  the  cuneiform  procefs 
of  the  os  occipitis.  It  runs  forward  under  the 
great  tranfverfe  protuberance  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, to  which  it  gives  ramifications,  as  well 
as  to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  tire  medulla. 
Sometimes  it  divides  into  two  branches  from 
about  the  apophyfis  haftlaris,  which  communi- 
cate with  the  poiterior  branches  of  the  two  in- 
ternal carotids,  and  are  loll  in  the  pofterior  lobe 
of  the  brain. 

BASILICUM,  a well-known  ointment,  ttow. 
called  Unguentum  Resin.®;  Flav.®,  Oint- 
ment of  YELI.OW  Rosin.  It  is  prepared  thus : 

Take  of  olive  oil  a pint ; 

Yellow  wax, 

Yellow  rofin,  of  each  a pound. 

^lelt  the  wax  and  rofin  over  a gentle  fire,  then 
add  the  oil,  and  ftrain  the  mixture  while  hot. 

It  is  commonly  employed  as  a digeftive  on 
wounds  and  ulcers  : it  is  as  ufeful  as  the  oint- 
ment of  gum-elemi.  For  veterinary  ufes  it  is 
required  to  be  warmed  with  fome  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, to  be  added  at  the  time  of  application. 

BASIS  (from  (3atvoo,  fixus  fum,  I am  fixed). 
The  fupport  of  any  thing  upon  which  it  (lands 
or  goes.  The  broad  part  of  the  heart  is  called 
its  baft  ',  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  apex  or  point. 
In  pharmacy,  by  bafis  is  meant  that  ingredient  on 
which  the  moll  Itrefs  is  laid  for  anfwering  the 
intention  of  any  compound  medicine. 


BASTARD  STRANGLES,  a name  given 
by  common  farriers  to  the  strangles  in 
horfes,  when  the  difeafe  is  particularly  vio- 
lent, and  accompanied  with  a difeharge  from 
the  noflrils. 

BATH.  See  Balneum. 

BAY',  a colour  in  horfes,  fo  called  from  its 
refcmbling  the  colour  of  a dried  bay-leaf.  There 
are  various  degrees  of  this  colour  from  the  light- 
ed bay  to  the  dark,  which  approaches  nearly  to 
the  brown,  but  is  always  more  gay  and  fiiining. 
The  bright  bay  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  co- 
lour, becaufe  the  bright  bay  horfe  has  generally 
a reddifh  hue,  with  a gilded  afpedl,  his  mane 
and  tail  black,  with  a black  or  dark  lid  down  his 
back.  The  middle  colours  of  bay  have  alfo 
frequently  the  black  lid,  M'ith  black  mane  and 
tail.  And  the  dark  bays  have  almod  always 
their  knees  and  paderns  black  ; and  we  meet  with 
feveral  forts  of  bays,  that  have  their  whole 
limbs  black  from  their  knees  and  hocks  down- 
wards. The  bays  that  have  no  lid  on  their 
backs,  are,  for  the  mod  part,  black  over  their 
reins,  vs^hich  goes  off  by  an  imperceptible  gra- 
dation from  dark  to  light  towards  the  belly  and 
flanks.  Some  of  thefe  incline  to  a brown,  and 
are  more  or  lefs  dappled.  The  bay  is  one  of 
the  bed  colours,  and  horfes  of  all  the  different 
kinds  of  bay  are  commonly  good,  unlefs  when 
accidents  happen  to  fpoil  them  while  they  are 
Golts. 

BAY,  OIL  OF,  an  exprefled  oil  procured  from 
a fpecies  of  the  laurus.  See  Laurus.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  fome  of  the  unguents  of  the  old 
farriers  •,  but,  having  no  aiflive  properties  of  any 
confequence,  it  is  only  of  ufe  as  a vehicle  for 
other  remedies.  It  appears  fometimes  as  an  in- 
gredient in  blfiering  ointments,  joined  with  can- 
tharides. 

BAYARD,  a bay  FIorse. 

BAYBERRIES.  See  Laurus. 

BDELLIUM  (from  the  Arabic  term  hedal- 
lah)  ; called  alfo  madelion  holchon,  balchus,  and  by 
the  Arabians  tnokel ; is  a gummy  refinous  juice, 
produced  by  a tree  in  the  Ead  Indies,  of  which 
we  have  no  fatisfa£lory  account.  It  is  brought 
into  Europe  both  from  the  Ead  Indies  and  Ara- 
bia. It  is  in  pieces  of  different  fizes  and  figures, 
externally  of  a dark  reddifli  brown,  fomewhat 
like  myrrh  ; internally  it  is  clear,  and  not  unlike 
glue  •,  to  the  tade  it  is  (lightly  bitterifh  and  pun- 
gent ; its  odour  is  very  agreeable.  If  held  in 
the  mouth,  it  foon  becomes  foft  and  tenacious, 
dicking  to  the  teeth.  Laid  on  a red-hot  iron,  it 
readily  catches  flame,  and  burns  with  a crack- 
ling noife,  and,  in  proportion  to  its  gobdnefs,  it 
is  more  dr  lefs  fragrant. 
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Near  half  of  its  fubftance  dilTolves  either  in 
water  or  in  fpirit  of  wine  j but  the  tinfture  made 
with  fpirit  is  fomewhat  ftronger,  and  much 
more  agreeable.  Vinegar,  or  verjuice,  diffblves 
it  wholly. 

The  fimple  gum  is  a better  medicine  than  any 
preparation  from  it.  It  is  one  of  the  weakeft  of 
the  deobllruent  gums  ; but  we  occafionally  find 
it  has  a place  in  the  receipts  of  the  older  writers 
on  farriery. 

BEAGLE,  a hunting  dog,  of  which  there  are 
feveral  forts,  particularly,  i . the  Jouther?i  beagle, 
v/hich  is  fomething  lefs  than  the  deep-mouthed 
hound,  and  fometliing  thicker  and  fhorter.  2. 
The  fleet  northern,  or  cat  beagle,  which  is  fmaller 
and  of  a finer  Ihape  than  the  fouthern  beagle, 
and  is  a hard  runner.  Thefe  two  beagles,  by 
crolTmg,  breed  an  excellent  fort,  which  are  great 
killers. 

There  is  alfo  a very  fmall  fort  of  .beagle,  not 
bigger  than  a lady’s  lap-dog,  which  is  ufed  for 
hunting  the  rabbit,  and  alfo  the  fmall  hare,  if 
the  weather  be  dry  ; but  they  are  too  fmall  to  be 
qf  much  fervice.  See  Canis. 

BEANS,  viciA,  in  botany  : a genus  of  plants 
of  the  clafs  diadelphia,  and  order  of  decandr  'ia 
and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under  the 
3 2d  order  Papilionaceee.  The  ftigma  is  bearded 
tranfverfely  on  the  lower  fide.  There  are  20 
fpecies,  feven  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain. 
The  molt  important  of  thefe  are,  i.  The  fativa, 
common  vetch,  or  tare.  The  {talks  are  round, 
weak,  branched,  about  two  feet  long.  Pinnae 
five  or  feven  pair,  a little  hairy,  notched  at  the 
end.  Stipulae  dentated.  Flowers  light  and  dark 
purple,  on  Ihort  pedicles,  generally  two  togetlier ; 
pods  ere£t ; feeds  black.  It  is  known  to  be  an 
excellent  fodder  for  horfes.  2.  The  cracca,  tuft- 
ed vetch.  It  has  a Item  branched,  three  or  four 
feet  long.  Leaves  pinnated  •,  pinnae  generally 
ten  or  twelve  pairs,  lance-fliaped,  downy.  Sti- 
pulae  entire.  Flowers  purple,  numerous,  pen- 
dulous, in  imbricated  fpikes.  It  is  alfo  reckon- 
ed an  excellent  fodder  for  cattle.  3.  The  faba, 
or  common  garden  bean.  It  is  a native  of 
Egypt.  It  is  too  well  known  to  require  de- 
fcription. 

The  foils  on  which  beans  are  molt  fuccefsfully 
cultivated  are  of  the  ItifF  or  Itrong  moift  kind. 
They  do  not  thrive  very  well  on  warm  dry  lands. 
If  the  inclofures  on  ’wliich  they  are  fown  be 
open,  it  is  alfo  advantageous.  They  are  fre- 
quently fown  on  land  which  is  frelh  broken  up, 
being  of  confiderable  ufe  in  breaking  and  pul- 
verifmg  the  ground,  and  alfo  in  deftroying  weeds, 
fo  that  the  land  is  rendered  much  better  for  corn, 
after  a crop  of  beans,  than  it  would  have  been 


before,  efpecially  if  they  are  fotvn  and  managed 
according  to  the  new  huibandry. 

The  feafon  for  fowing  beans  is  from  the  mid- 
dle of  February  to  tire  end  of  March,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  foil  ■,  the  ftrongeft  wxt  foil 
lliould  always  be  lall  fown.  'I  he  ufual  quantity 
of  beans  fown  on  an  acre  of  land  is  about  three 
bufliels,  though  this  is  double  the  quantity  that 
is  neceflary  when  the  new  huibandry  is  em- 
ployed. 

The  common  method  of  fowing  is  after  the 
plough,  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow's  ; but  in 
this  cafe  the  furrows  Ihould  not  be  more  than 
five,  or  at  moll  more  than  fix  inches  deep.  If 
the  land  be  newly  broken  up,  it  is  ufual  to  * 
plough  it  early  in  the  autumn,  and  let  it  lie  in 
ridges  till  after  Chriftmas,  then  to  plough  it  in 
fmall  furrows,  and  lay  the  ground  very  fmooth. 
Thefe  two  ploughings  wall  break  the  ground 
fine  enough  for  beans  •,  and  the  third  ploughing 
is  for  fowing  the.  beans,  wdien  the  furrows  are 
to  be  made  fhallow. 

In  the  common  pradlice  many  farmers  let  their 
beans  too  clofe  ; for  as  fome  lay  the  beans  in  the 
furrows  after  the  plough,  and  others  lay  them 
before  the  plough,  and  plough  them  in  , by  both 
methods  the  beans  are  laid  as  clofe  as  the  furrows 
are  made,  which  is  much  too  near : for  when 
they  are  generally  drawm  up  to  a very  >great 
height,  they  are  not  fo  apt  to  pod  as  when  they 
have  more  room,  and  are  of  a low'er  growth.  It 
is  a better  w'ay,  therefore,  to  make  the  furrows 
three  feet  afunder  or  more  ; w'hich  will  caufe 
them  to  branch  out  into  many  ftalks,  and  bear 
in  greater  plenty  than  when  they  are  clofer  ; by 
this  method  lefs  than  half  the  quantity  of  beans 
will  be  fufficient  for  an  acre  of  land,  and,  from 
being  more  expofed  to  the  air,  they  will  ripen 
much  earlier,  and  more  equally,  than  in  the  com- 
mon method. 

In  planting  beans  according  to  the  drill  huf- 
bandry,  the  ground  Ihould  be  four  times  plough- 
ed before  they  are  fet,  in  order  to  break  the 
clods,  and  reduce  it  to  a proper  Hate.  A drill- 
plough  is  then  to  be  ufed,  to  w-hich  a hopper  is 
fixed  for  fetting  the  beans  ; the  drills  Ihould  be 
made  at  three  feet  afunder,  the  fpring  of  the 
hopper  being  fet  fo  as  to  fcatter  the  beans  at 
three  inches  diftance  in  them.  By  this  method 
lefs  than  one  bullrel  of  feed  wall  plant  an  acre  of 
land.  When  the  beans  are  up,  if  the  ground 
be  ftirred  between  the  rows  with  a horfe-plough, 
it  will  deftroy  all  the  young  weeds  ; and  when 
they  are  advanced  about  three  or  four  inches 
high,  the  ground  fhould  be  again  ploughed,  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  the  earth  laid  up  to  tlie 
beans.  If  a third  ploughing  about  five  or  fix 
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weeks  after  this  be  given,  the  ground  will  be 
kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  the  beans  will  ftalk 
out,  and  produce  a much  greater  crop  than  in 
the  common  manner. 

Various  kinds  of  beans  are  cultivated  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  In  'Kent,  the  following  forts  are 
chiefly  known  : The  common  ticks,  the  large  JJat 
ticks,  or  Alay-beans,  fmall  or  EJfex  ticks,  and 
French  ticks : and  of  the  garden-beans,  the  Taker, 
f-Vindfor,  long-pod,  SpanJ/Io  or  Lijbon,  and  Ma- 
xagan.  They  have  alfo  a few  other  varieties, 
but  which  are  cultivated  only  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties. The  firft  is  however  the  fort  moft  gene- 
rally cultivated  by  tlie  farmers  in  that  county, 
and  is  ufed  for  fattening  hogs,  and  as  food  for 
horfes.  They  arc  commonly  either  drilled, 
dropped  by  hand,  or  boxed,  in  furrows  eighteen 
inches  apart,  from  three  and  a half  to  four 
bufhels  per  acre,  in  February  and  March  j and 
in  eitlier  cafe  they  are  moftly  hand  and  horfe 
hoed  twice,  and  fometimes  three  times,  and 
finally  hand-weeded.  7’he  May-beans  are  a 
larger  fort  of  ticks,  and  fomewhat  earlier  ripe  : 
they  are  fometimes  very  produdfive  ; but,  being 
larger,  are  in  confequence  not  fo  heavy,  nor  fo 
valuable.  Sometimes  four  bufliels  and  fome- 
times four  and  a half  of  this  kind  of  beans  are 
dropped  in  by  hand  per  acre ; but  in  other  re- 
fpetfs  they  are  managed  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
common  tick  beans.  The  E.Jfex  ticks  are  a much 
fmaller  fort  than  the  common  tick,  and  of  a rounder 
fliape.  They  ripen  fix  or  eight  days  later  than 
the  firft  kind, 'and  are  not  fo  produdtive,  but 
more  valuable  on  aecount  of  their  great  weight. 
'I'he  Imall  French  ticks  are  a flill  lefs  fort,  being 
about  as  big  as  a moderate  fized  pea,  and  nearly 
circular ; this  is  the  latefl  ripening  fort  known, 
and  moft  valuable  when  dry,  on  account  of  their 
great  weight.  It  is  faid  they  will  grow  on  forae 
forts  of  poor  land,  not  well  adapted  for  the 
larger  kinds  ; but  they  are  not  very  produ£tive. 
Three  bufliels  per  acre  of  thefe  two  fmall  kinds 
is  a fufficient  quantity  to  feed  the  land  when 
drilled  -,  which  is  probably  the  bell  method  of 
putting  them  in  the  ground.  The  Taker  the 
largeft  garden-bean,  and  fomewhat  of  an  oval 
lhape.  Several  of  them  are  met  witli  of  an  inch 
and  a half  in  length.  The  quantity  of  feed  is 
commonly  about  five  and  a half  or  fix  bufhels  to 
the  acre.  The  beans  are  dropped  by  hand,  in 
rows  about  twenty  inches  apart,  as  foon  as  the 
land  is  fufficiently  dry  in  the  fpring.  They 
fhould  be  kept  pertedfly  free  from  weeds  during 
the  fummer,  and  be  pulled  up  by  hand  in  har- 
veft.  Fhe  produce  is  fometimes  very  abundant. 
The  Windfor-bean  is  rather  lefs  than  the  T oker, 
fliorter,  and  approaches  more  to  a fquare  form. 


It  is  managed  in  the  fame  way  as  the  laft  kind 
in  every  refpeft,  except  a little  lefs  feed  being 
required. 

The  long  pod  is  only  about  half  as  large  as 
the  Taker,  but  a more  early  fort.  They  are 
commonly  dropped  by  tlie  hand  in  rows  about  a 
foot  and  a half  apart ; and  the  quantity  of  feed 
neceflary  is  about  four  bufhels  and  a half  to  the 
acre.  The  SpatiiJJj  or  Lijbon  is  a kind  of  bean 
which  is  ftill  fmaller,  but  v/hich  ripens  about 
the  fame  time.  The  Alaxagan  is  the  fmalleft  of 
any  of  the  garden  beans,  but  the  moft  early 
ripe.  This  fort  is  frequently  drilled  in  the 
quantity  of  four  bufliels  to  an  acre. 

In  the  vale  of  Aylefbury  it  is  common  to 
plough  two  furrows  on  each  outfide  of  the  land, 
without  fowing  any  beans  in  them  ; then  to 
drill  the  three  next  furrows  ; then  plough  two 
furrows  again  without  drilling  beans  in  them  *, 
and  fo  on,  fowing  three,  and  leaving  two  for  in- 
tervals, till  the  land  is  finiflied.  At  the  time 
when  the  beans  are  about  two  or  three  inches 
high,  it  is  neceflary  to  plough  two  furrows  up 
each  Interval,  turning  the  furrows  from  the 
beans,  fo  as  to  make  a ridge  in  the  middle  of 
each  interval.  This  is  done  with  a little  plough 
on  purpofe,  which  is  drawn  by  one  horfe.  This 
work  fliould  be  done  after  rain.  The  intervals 
are  now  to  be  harrowed  with  a triangular  har- 
row, in  what  is  called  crofs-tining.  By  this 
means  the  land  is  laid  quite  fmooth,  kept  clear 
from  weeds,  and  the  beans  have  a fine  loofe 
mould  to  ftrike  their  roots  into. 

When  the  beans  are  ripe,  they  are  either  reap- 
ed with  a hook,  or  mown  ■,  and  after  having 
lain  a few  days  on  the  ground,  they  are  turned 
feveral  times  until  they  are  dry  enough  to  ftack; 
but  it  is  a better  method  to  tie  them  in  fmall 
bundles,  and  fet  them  upright. 

Beans  fliould  lie  in  the  mow  to  fweat,  before 
they  are  threflied  out ; for  as  the  haulm  is 
very  large  and  fucculent,  it  is  very  apt  to  give 
and  grow  moift  ; but  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
beans  receiving  damage,  if  they  are  hacked  to- 
lerably dry,  becaufe  the  pods  will  preferve  the 
beans  from  injury,  and  they  will  be  much  eafier 
to  threfli  after  they  have  fweated  in  the  mow 
than  before  ; and  after  they  have  once  fweated 
and  are  dry  again,  they  never  give.  The  pro- 
duce by  the  new  hufbandry  would  feem  to  be 
much  greater  than  by  the  old. 

Beans  form  a part  of  the  food  of  horfes,  and 
are  chiefly  ufed  in  mixture  with  bran  or  chaff, 
though  by  fome  upon  the  road,  with  oats.  They 
are  however  moftly  given  to  coach-horfes  and 
fuch  as  are  conftantly  in  draught.  They  afford 
the  ftrongeft  tiourifliment  of  all  kinds  of  grain, 
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and  will  enable  horfes  to  go  througb  a great 
deal  of  heavy  labour.  See  Food. 

BEARD  OF  A HORSE  j called  alfo  by  jockeys, 
the  UNDER  BEARD  *,  that  part  beneath  the 
lower  mandible  on  the  outfide,  and  above  the 
chin,  which  bears  the  curb  of  the  bridle.  It 
is  alfo  called  vulgarly  the  chuck.  See  Curb 
and  Genette.  The  beard  of  a horfe  fliould 
neither  be  too  high  raifed,  nor  too  flat,  fo  that 
the  curb  may  rell  in  its  right  place.  It  (hould 
have  but  little  flefli  about  it,  and  be  almofl;  no- 
thing but  flcin  and  bone,  without  any  kind  of 
puffinefs,  hardnefs,  or  fwelling 

BEAST,  a name  properly  belonging  to  brutes 
in  general ; but  ufed,  in  a more  limited  fenfe, 
to  denote  thofe  ufeful  domeftic  animals  which 
are  the  objedts  of  attention  with  farmers  and 
graziers,  particularly  horned  cattle.  See  Ani- 
mal. 

In  Mr.  John  Lawrence’s  enlightened  “Trea- 
tife  on  Horfes,”  we  find  the  following  hu- 
mane and  fenfible  arguments  in  behalf  of  “ The 
rights  of  Beajisf  which  are  worthy  the  attention 
of  every  one  to  whom  the  care  of  brute  animals 
habitually  belongs,  and  efpecially  of  the  veteri- 
nary practitioner,  who  has  fuch  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  imprefling  them  on  the  minds  of 
grooms,  coachmen,  and  menial  fervants  in  huf- 
bandry. 

“ It  is  but  too  eafy,”  fays  he,  “ to  demon- 
ftrate,  by  a feries  of  melancholy  fadfs,  that  brute 
creatures  are  not  yet,  in  the  contemplation  of  any 
people,  reckoned  within  the  fcheme  of  general 
juftice ; that  they  reap  only  the  benefit  of  a 
partial  and  inefficacious  kind  of  compaffion. 
Yet  it  is  eafy  to  prove,  by  analogies  drawn  from 
our  own,  that  they  alfo  have  fouls  -,  and,  per- 
fedlly  confiHent  with  reafon,  to  infer  a grada- 
tion of  intelledt,  from  the  fpark  which  animates 
the  molt  minute  mortal  exiguity,  up  to  the  fum 
of  infinite  intelligence,  or  the  general  foul  of  the 
univerfe.  By  a recurrence  to  principles,  it  will 
appear,  that  life,  intelligence,  and  feeling,  ne- 
ceffarily  imply  rights.  Juftice,  in  which  are  in- 
cluded mercy,  or  compaffion,  obvioufly  refers  to 
fenfe  and  feeling.  Now,  is  the  effence  of  juftice 
divifible  ? Can  there  be  one  kind  of  juftice  for 
men,  and  another  for  brutes  ? Or  is  feeling  in 
them  a different  thing  to  what  it  is  in  our- 
felves  ? Is  not  a beaft  produced  by  the  fame 
rule,  and  in  the  fame  order  of  generation,  with 
ourfelves  ? Is  not  his  body  nourifhed  by  the 
fame  food,  hurt  by  the  fame  injuries  ; his  mind 
adluated  by  the  fame  palfions  and  affedlions 
which  animate  the  human  breaft  : and  does  not 
he  alfo,  at  laft,  mingle  his  duft  with  ours,  and 
in  like  manner  furrender  up  the  vital  fpark  to 


the  aggregate,  or  fountain  of  intelligence  ? Is 
this  fpark,  or  foul,  to  perifh  becaufe  it  chanced 
to  belong  to  a beaft  } Is  it  to  become  annihi- 
late ? Tell  me,  learned  philofophers,  how  that 
may  poffiibly  happen. 

“ If  you  deny  unto  beafts  their  rights,  and 
abandon  them  to  the  Ample  difcretion  of  man, 
in  all  cafes,  without  remedy,  you  defraud  them 
of  thofe  benefits  and  advantages,  ceded  to 
them  by  Nature  herfelf,  and  commit  a heinous 
trefpafs  agalnft  her  pofitive  ordinances,  as  found- 
ed on  natural  juftice.  You  deprive  them,  in 
a great  meafure,  even  of  compaffion.  But,  pre- 
vious to  an  attempt  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
animals,  it  is  no  doubt  neceffary  to  determine, 
fpecifically,  in  what  they  confift.  They  arifo 
then,  fpontaneoufly,  from  the  confcience  or 
fenfe  of  moral  obligation  in  man,  who  is  indif- 
penfably  bound  to  beftow  upon  animals,  in  re- 
turn for  the  benefit  he  derived  from  their  fer- 
vices,  good  and  fufficient  tiourijhment,  comfortable 
fielter^  and  merciful  treatment ; to  commit  no  ‘wan- 
ton outrage  upon  their  feelings,  ‘whil/l  alive,  and  to 
put  them  to  the  fpeedief  and  leaf  painful  death, 
‘when  it  foall  be  neceffary  to  deprive  them  of  life. 
It  is  a lamentable  truth,  that  the  breach  of  thefe 
obligations  has  ever  been  attended  with  impu- 
nity here  *,  but  if  we  fuppofe  that  fuch  will  be 
the  cafe  hereafter,  the  very  foundation  of  the 
dodfrine  of  future  rewards  and  punifhments  is 
at  once  fwept  away. — La  morte  ef  fommeil  eternel. 
We  may  as  well,  at  once,  adopt  the  imperfedl 
principle  of  Diderot,  who,  in  his  Jean  le  Fa- 
talife,  inftrudts  us,  that  ‘ could  we  take  a view 
of  the  chain  of  caufes  and  eftedls  which  confti- 
tutes  the  life  of  an  individual,  from  the  firft  in- 
ftant  of  his  birth  to  his  laft  breath,  we  flrould  be 
convinced  that  he  has  done  no  one  thing  but 
what  he  was  neceffarily  compelled  to  do.’  ” 

Mr.  Lawrence  defcants,  with  juft  feverity, 
on  the  horrid  ittfances  of  cruelty  to  animals,  which 
have  obtained  the  cognizance  of  our  courts  of 
juftice,  and  recommends  the  Interference  of  the 
laws.  It  is  feme  little  alleviation  to  the  feelings 
of  the  hunjane,  however,  to  know,  that  under 
the  encouragement  of  a patriotic  public  inftitu- 
tion,  butchers  are  now  employed  in  killing  after 
the  manner  pradfifed  by  the  late  Mr.  Hunter 
(who  had  frequent  occafion  to  take  away  tire 
lives  of  animals  in  his  experiments),  namely,  by 
piercing  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  fpinal 
marrow,  with  an  awl,  or  other  fharp-pointed 
inftrument,  which  Is  paffed  between  the  ver- 
tebrae of  the  neck  neareft  the  head  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  kills  irfantaneoufy. 

BEAT,  a term  ufed  in  horfemanffiip.  A 
horfe  is  faid  to  beat  the  duf,  when,  at  each  ftroke 
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or  motion,  he  docs  not  take  in  ground  or  way 
enough  with  his  fore  legs.  He  is  more  particu- 
larly laid  to  heat  the  dujl  terra  a terra,  when 
he  does  not  take  in  ground  enough  with  his 
flioulders  j making  his  llrokes  or  motions  too 
llrort,  as  if  he,  made  them  all  in  one  place.  He 
heats  the  duJl  at  curvets,  when  he  does  them 
too  precipitately,  and  too  flow.  According  to 
Guillet,  he  beati  upon  a nvalk,  when  he  walks 
too  fliort,  and  thus  makes  but  little  ground, 
whether  it  be  in  llraight  lines,  rounds,  or  paf- 
fagii^. 

BEAT  UPON  THE  HAND.  See  Chack. 

BEATING  IN  THE  FLANKS,  a complaint 
in  horfcs  and  horned  cattle,  vaguely  defcrib- 
cd  by  old  writers  on  farriery.  The  term  ap- 
pears to  be  underftood  of  an  abfcefs,  attended 
with  fome  little  pulfation  in  the  loins.  Horfes 
arc  alfo  faid  to  beat,  or  work,  bi  the  Jla?iks,  when 
beginning  to  be  brokcn-winded.  See  Broken- 
wind. 

BEDDING,  in  refpeft  of  horfes  and  other 
cattle,  denotes  ftraw  or  litter  fpread  under  them 
to  lie  on. 

BEE,  APIS,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  infers 
belonging  to  the  order  of  infecla  hymenoptera. 
The  mouth  is  furniflied  witli  two  jaws,  and  a 
probofcis  infolded  in  a double  ftieath  ; the  wings 
are  four  in  number,  the  two  foremofl  covering 
thofe  behind  when  at  reft  : in  the  anus  or  tail 
of  the  females,  or  w'orking-bees,  there  is  a hidden 
fting.  Thefc  mfe<5;s  are  diftinguiftied  into  fe- 
veral  fpecies,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar 
genius,  talent,  manners,  and  difpofition.  Va- 
riety prevails  in  the  order  of  their  architefture, 
and  in  the  nature  of  their  materials.  Some  live 
in  fociety,  and  fliare  the  toils;  fuch  are  the 
common  bee  and  the  drone.  Others  dwell  and 
work  in  folitude,  building  the  cradles  of  their 
families ; as  the  leaf-cutter  bee  does  with  the 
rofe-tree  leaf ; the  upholfterer  with  the  gaudy 
tapeftiy  of  the  corn-rofe  ; the  rnafon-hee  v/ith  a 
plafter  ; the  wood-piercer  with  faw-duft.  All 
are  employed  in  their  little  hermitage,  with  the 
care  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  their  pofterity. 

The  fpecies  enumerated  by  Linnseus  are  no 
fewer  than  i;5  ; of  which  the  following  are  the 
moft  remarkable,  i.  The  florifomis,  or  black 
bee  with  a cylindrical  incurvated  belly,  having 
two  toothed-like  protuberances  at  the  anus,  and 
a kind  of  prickles  on  the  hind-legs.  This  bee 
fleeps  in  flowers.  2.  The  dentata,  or  fliining 
green  bee,  with  black  wings,  and  a kind  of  teeth 
on  the  hind  thighs.  The  tongue  of  this  bee  is 
almoft  as  long  as  its  body.  3.  The  variegata  ; 
the  bread  and  belly  are  variegated  with  white 
and  black  fpots  ; the  legs  are  of  an  iron  colour. 


It  is  a native  of  Europe.  This  fpecies  llee-ps  in 
the  geranium  phseim,  or  fpotted  crane’s-bill.  4. 
The  roftrata  is  diftinguiftied  by  the  upper-lip 
being  inflefted  arid  of  a conical  fliape,  and  by 
the  belly  being  invefted  with  blueifh  belts.  They 
build  their  nefts  in  high  fandy  grounds,  and 
there  is  but  one  young  in  each  neft.  5.  The 
ferruginea,  or  fmooth  black  bee,  with  the  feelers, 
mouth,  belly,  and  feet,  of  an  iron  colour.  This 
is  a fmall  bee,  and  fuppofed  to  be  of  an  inter- 
mediate kind  between  the  bee  and  wafp.  It  is 
a native  of  Europe.  6.  The  cariofa  is  a yellow- 
ifli  hairy  bee  ; and  the  feet  and  front  are  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour.  It  builds  in  the  rotten 
trees  of  Europe.  7.  The  brafilianorum,  or  pale- 
red  hairy  bee,  with  the  bafis  of  the  thighs  black. 
Tins  is  a very  large  bee,  every-where  covered 
with  a teftaceous  fkin.  It  is  a native  of  Ame- 
rica. 8.  The  lapidaria,  or  red  hairy  bee,  with 
a yellow  anus,  builds  in  holes  of  rocks.  9.  The 
terreftris  is  black  and  hairy,  with  a white  belt 
round  the  breaft,  and  a white  anus  : it  builds 
its  neft  very  deep  in  the  earth,  i o.  The  violacea 
is  a red  bee,  and  very  hairy,  ivith  blueifh  wings. 
It  is  a native  of  Europe.'  I he  violacea  is  faid  to 
perforate  trees,  and  hollow  them  out  in  a lon- 
gitudinal direction  ; they  begin  to  build  their 
cells  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  holes,  and  depofit 
an  egg  in  each  cell,  which  is  compofed  of  the 
farina  of  plants  and  honey  or  a kind  of  gluten. 
I L.  The  mufepfum,  or  yellow  hairy  bee  with  a 
white  belly,  builds  in  mofly  grounds.  The  flcill 
difplayed  by  thefe  builders  is  admirable.  In  or- 
der to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  feeing  their  opera- 
tions, let  a neft  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  mofs 
conveyed  to  a diftance.  d he  bees  will  be  feen 
to  form  themfelves  into  a chain,  from  their  neft 
to  the  place  where  the  mofs  has  been  laid.  The 
foremoft  lays  hold  of  fome  with  her  teeth,  clears 
it  bit  by  bit  with  her  feet  (which  circum- 
ftance  has  alfo  gotten  them  the  name  of  carding 
bees),  then,  by  the  lielp  of  her  feet,  flie  drives 
the  unravelled  mofs  under  her  belly  ; the  fe- 
cond,  in  like  manner,  pufhes  it  on  to  the  third. 
Thus  there  is  formed  an  uninterrupted  chain  of 
mofs,  which  is  wrought  and  interwoven  with  the 
greateft  dexterity  by  thofe  that  abide  by  the 
neft  ; and  to  the  end  their  neft  may  not  be  the 
fport  of  the  winds,  and  may  flielter  them  from 
rain,  they  throw  an  arch  over  it,  which  they 
compofe  with  a kind  of  wax,  tenacious,  yet  thin 
in  fubftance,  which  is  neither  the  unwrought 
bees-wax  nor  the  real  wax  ; though  diflblved  in 
oil  of  turpentine,  it  may  be  ufed  in  taking  off 
impreffions.  12.  The  centuncularis,  leaf-cutter, 
or  black  bee,  having  its  belly  covered  with  yel- 
low down.  The,  nefts  of  tliis  fpecies  are  made 
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of  leaves  curioully  plaited  in  the  form  of  n mat 
or  quilt.  There  are  fevei'al  varieties  of  the  leaf- 
cutting bees,  all  equally  iadultrious.  They  dig 
into  the  ground,  and  build  their  nefhs,  of  which 
I'ome  have  the  form  and  fize  of  thimbles  inferted 
one  within  another,  otliers  the  (hape  and  fize  of 
goofe-quills.  Thefe  neils  ai-e  compofed  of  pieces 
of  leaves  ; and  each  fort  of  bee  cuts  its  own 
materials  fomc  the  rofe-tree  leaf,  others  the 
horfe-chefnut.  A careful  obierver  may  difeover 
rofe-tree  leaves  cut  as  it  were  .with  a pinking- 
iron  -,  and  there  he  may  procure  himfelf  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  with  what  dexterity  a bee, 
dellitute  of  any  mathematical  inftrument,  cuts 
out  a circular  piece,  fit  to  be  either  the  bottom 
or  the  lid  of  one  of  thofe  neils  ; others  it  cuts 
out  into  ovals  and  femi-ovals,  which  form  the 
fides  of  the  neils,  into  each  of  which  it  depofits 
one  egg  with  ready  prepared  vidluals.  13.  The 
mellifica,  or  domellic  honey-bee. 

It  is  obferved  generally  after  mild  winters, 
that  bees  are  very  prolific,  and  that  the  fwarms 
are  In  general  large.  Of  all  the  fubjedls  that 
occupy  the  rural  economill,  there  are  none  fo 
profitable  as  the  bee,  or  that  pay  fo  large  in- 
tereft  ; for  if  you  give  the  fwarm  a hive,  which 
coll  fix-pence,  and  two-pennyworth  of  honey 
to  attach  them  to  it,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  in  the  fpace  of  three  months,  that  hive  may 
be  worth  from  five  to  fifteen  lliillings. 

The  bee  feems  much  negledled  in  Scot- 
land ; for  while  in  many  parts  of  England  cot- 
tagers will  take  from  fix  to  eighteen  or  twenty- 
four  hives  In  a year,  and  leave  as  many  for  llore, 
there  it  is  as  rare  to  fee  a cottager  poflefled  of 
five  hives  at  once. 

It  is  afferted  by  fome  perfons  fond  and  fuc- 
cefsful  in  the  care  of  bees,  that  if  we  univerfally 
carried  that  point  to  the  high  degree  of  produce 
we  might,  we  lliould  need  little  importation  of 
fugar  j and  that  one-fourth  of  the  candles  we 
burn  might  be  made  of  wax.  It  is  faid  that  In 
many  provinces  of  France,  individuals  poflefs 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  hives,  and  fome 
from  four  to  five  hundred. 

BEER.  See  Ale.  . 

BEER,  MEDICATED.  Malt  liquors  are  faid 
to  be  medicated  when  drugs  have  been  infufed 
in  them  for  a proper  length  of  time,  and  the 
clear  tindlure  poured  off  or  feparated  by  filtra- 
tion. An  inllance  occurs  in  Mr.  John  Law- 
rence’s CHALYBEATE  BEER,  fpoken  of  under  AP- 
PETITE. See  alfo  the  article  Drench. 

BEGUE,  an  obfolete  name  for  the  natural 
mark  in  a horfe’s  mouth  by  which  his  age  may 
be  known. 

BELLADONNA  (from  hella  donna ^ handfome 


lady — Italian).  It  Is  fo  called  becaufs  the  ladies 
of  Italy  are  faid  to  ufe  it  as  a cofmctic.  Sec 
SOLANUM  LeTHALE. 

BEIiLY.  By  the  belly,  In  the  anatomy  of  a 
horfe,  is  to  be  underllood  all  that  cavity  which 
Is  below  the  diaphragm  or  midriff,  and  is  en- 
compaffed  by  the  fiiort-ribs,  the  point  of  the 
breall-bone,  loins,  haunch  bones,  &c.  and  is 
filled  with  the  intellines.  See  Abdomen.  The 
proper  teguments  of  the  belly  are  the  mufcles, 
and  the  membrane  which  lies  under  them,  call- 
ed the  peritoneum. 

The  difeafes  of  the  lower  belly  are  the  colic 
and  gripes,  the  worms,  a lax  and  fcouring,  a 
diarrhoea,  coftivenefs,'^the  jaundice,  and  ruptures 
or  burflennefs.  See  thofe  articles. 

Feeding  horfes  wholly  with  grafs,  or  with 
much  hay,  and  few  oats,  makes  them  grow 
cow-bellied.  It  is  a maxim  that  horfes  which 
are  light  bellied  are  weak.  The  belly  of  a horfe 
fliould  be  of  an  ordinary  fize  j except  draught- 
horfes,  where  the  larger  this  part  is  the  better, 
provided  it  be  round  and  well  inclofed  within 
the  ribs  ; rather  extending  upon  the  fides  than 
downwai’ds.  Thofe  horfes  are  apt  to  be  cow- 
bellied  which  have  flralght  ribs,  and  are  great 
feeders.  According  to  Guillet,  a horfe  is 
thick  bellied,  well  bodied  or  flanked,  when  he 
has  large,  long  and  well-made  ribs  •,  neither  too 
narrow  nor  too  flat.  A horfe  again  is  faid  to 
have  no  belly  or  body,  or  to  be  thin  flanked, 
when  his  ribs  are  too  narrow  or  fhort,  and  the 
flank  turns  up,  fo  that  his  body  looks  flanklefs 
like  a greyhound.  Such  horfes  are  called  by 
the  French  ^racs ; and  generally  prove  fine  and 
tender,  not  fit  for  travelling  or  fatigue,  unlefs 
they  feed  very  heartily.  Coach  horfes  are  re- 
je£led  when  they  are  not  well  bellied  or  well 
bodied,  but  narrow  or  thin  gutted.  But  a 
hunter  is  not  the  worfe  liked  for  being  light 
bellied.  Such  as  have  painful  fcratches  in  their 
hind  legs  are  found  to  lofe  their  bellies  ex<- 
tremely. 

BENZOINUM  (from  the  Arabic  term  ben- 
zoah) ; called  alfo  afa  dulcis,  ajfa  odorata^  belzocy 
belzoinum,  benivi  arbor ^ benivifera^  benjui,  benzonl- 
feraj  benzoin,  benjoinum,  liquor  fyrenaicus  vel  cyre- 
niactis,  balzoinum,  benjovinum,  GUM  benjamin! 
It  is  a concrete  refinous  juice,  obtained  from 
a middle-fized  tree,  with  leaves  like  the  bay- 
leaves,  but  not  ribbed,  and  falling  off  in  winter, 
bearing  flattifh  nuts,  the  fize  of  nutmegs,  whofe 
flelhy  covering  is  externally  rough  and  hairy. 
It  is  a native  of  the  Eafl  Indies  and  of  North 
America,  particularly  of  Virginia  and  Carolina  ; 
alfo  of  Sumatra  , but  it  is  only  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies.  It  grows  in  open  ground  with  vi- 
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j^our  in  England.  Mr.  Dryander  has  fully 
alcertained  this  tree  to  be  a (tyrax  hence  it  is 
called  Jiyrax  benzoin.  The  Clafs  Decandria  ; 
Old.  Monogynia.  Linn.ei  Gen.  Plant.  595.  It 
is  the  Styrax  foliis  ohlongatis  acuminatis  fubtus 
toinentofs,  racemis  compojitis  longitudme  foliorum, 
Dryander  ; though  in  the  laft  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  it  is  confidered  as  the 
TERMINALIA  benzoin,  foliis  lanceolatis,  LiN- 
N.Ei } and  by  Curtis,  the  croton  benzoe. 
The  leaves  and  the  bark  fmell  like  the  gum  ; 
and  to  re£Iified  fpirit  of  wine  they  give  out  a 
refin,  like  the  Benjamin ; but  no  refin  naturally 
flows  from  it  •,  the  refin  is  obtained  by  inci- 
fions  made  in  its  trunk,  about  the  origin  of  the 
firft  branches  ; as  it  runs  out,  it  is  white,  but 
foon  becomes  yellowilh,  reddlfli,  or  brownifli. 
It  is  brought  into  Europe  in  brittle  mafles,  com- 
pofed  partly  of  white,  and  partly  of  yellowifh  or 
light  brown  pieces.  The  white  pieces  are  called 
henzoes  atnvgdaloules,  and  are  reckoned  the  beft  ; 
they  are  hard,  folid,  fhining,  tranfparent,  and 
poflefs  a very  fragrant  fmell  : this  gum-refin 
hath  but  little  tafte,  imprefling  the  palate  with 
a flight  fweetilhnefs  ; its  fmell  is  very  fragrant  if 
rubbed  or  heated,  and  is  lefs  ftimulating  than 
moft  of  the  other  balfams. 

If  pure,  it  totally  difl'olves  in  reflified  fpirit  of 
wine.  By  digeftion  it  imparts  to  water  much  of 
its  fragrance  and  pungency  : the  filtered  liquor, 
gently  exhaled,  leaves  a cryftalline  matter  of  a 
leemingly  faline  nature,  amounting  to  an  eighth 
part  of  the  whole. 

1.  Flores  Benzoini.  Flowers  of  Ben- 
jamin. 

'1  hey  partake  of  the  fragrance  of  the  refin  ; 
dilTolve  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and,  with  the  alfiftance 
of  heat,  in  water  alfo,  from  wliich  they  are  pre- 
vented from  feparating,  if  as  much  fugar  is 
added  as  will  give  the  confiflence  of  fyrup  to  the 
water. 

'Phe  College  of  Phyficians  of  London,  in  their 
Pharmacopoeia,  order  the  flowers  of  Benjamin, 
under  the  title  of  Flores  Benzoes,  Floivers  of 
Benjamin,  to  be  thus  raifed. 

Take  powder  of  Benjamin,  one  pound  ; put  it 
Into  an  earthen  pot  placed  in  fand  ; and  with  a 
flow  fire  fublime  the  flowers  Into  a paper  cone, 
fitted  to  the  pot.  If  the  flowers  Ihould  be  of  a 
yellow  colour,  mix  them  with  white  flay,  and 
re-fublime  tliem  : only  a fmall  portion  Ihould  be 
put  in  at  a time,  and  the  heat  be  very  gentle. 
Ph.  Lond.  1788. 

2.  Tinctura  Benzoes  composita.  Com- 
pound Tinclure  of  Benjamin,  formerly  Commenda- 
torium  Bafamum,  Guttx  Fita ; Perficum  Eafa- 


nium  ; Balsamum  traumaticum,  in  the  fol- 
lowing form. 

Take  of  Benjamin,  three  ounces  ; 

Storax  ftrained,  two  ounces  ■, 

Balfam  of  To'u,  one  ounce; 

Socotorine  aloes,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Re£lified  fpirit  of  wine  two  pints  : 
Digeft  with  a gentle  heat  for  three  days,  and 
ftrain. 

3.  Oleum  Benzoini.  Oil  of  Benjamin. 

If  the  powdered  Benjamin  is  expofed  to  a 
gentle  heat  in  a retort,  it  melts  and  fends  up 
the  flowers ; after  which  a thin  oil  rifes,  which 
is  yellowllh,  {lightly  empyi'eumatic,  and  mixed 
with  an  acidulous  liquor  called  the  fpirit  of  Ben- 
jamin; then  follows  a thick  butyraceous  matter. 
The  thin  oil  re-dl{tilled  with  water  lofes  its 
taint,  and  now  fmells  agreeably  to  the  Benjamin, 
and  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  as  eflential 
oils ; and  yet  the  Benjamhi  itfelf,  when  diftilled 
In  water,  yields  no  eflential  oil. 

There  are  other  preparations  of  this  gum,  but 
they  do  not  appear  calculated  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  of  veterinary  remedies. 

Gum  Benjamin  approaches.  In  virtues,  to  the 
ftorax  and  balfam  Tolu.  The  flowers  are  mani- 
feftly  a faline  fubftance  of  the  acid  kind,  of  con- 
fiderable  acrimony,  and  fhimulant  power. 

BETONICA,  corrupted  from  vetonica,  and 
fo  called  becaufe  the  Vetones,  a people  of  Lufi- 
tania,  firft  ufed  it  ; or  perhaps  from  betnuen, 
Welfli.  Called  alfo  vetonica  cordi,  cejlrum  drofto- 
betanon,  COMMON  or  woody  betony.  The  be- 
TONicA  officinalis,  Linn. 

It  is  a low  plant,  with  dark  green,  oblong, 
wrinkled  leaves,  that  are  crenated,  hairy,  and 
fet  in  pairs,  on  fquare  unbranched  flalks  ; bear- 
ing thick  fpikes  of  labiated  purplifli  flowers, 
each  of  which  is  followed  by  four  oblong  trian- 
gular feeds,  inclofed  in  the  flower-cup.  It  grows 
wild  In  woody  and  fliady  places  ; flowers  in  June . 
and  July  ; in  winter  it  dies  to  the  ground,  the 
roots  continuing. 

The  leaves  and  tops  are  agreeably  feented, , 
but  it  foon  flies  off  from  the  dry  herb : to  the 
tafte  they  are  warm,  rough,  and  bitterifh  ; if, 
powdered,  they  make  a good  errhine. 

An  infufion  of  the  leaves  In  boiling-water 
contains  all  the  virtue  of  the  herb,  and  is  the 
beft  preparation  of  it.  From  large  quantities  a 
fmall  portion  of  effential  oil  is  obtained  by  diftil-  . 
lation.  The  roots  are  laid  to  be  a medicine  very 
fimilar  to  the  white  hellebore. 

BEZOAR  MINERAL,  a medicine  once  in 
high  repute,  and  which  is  thus  prepared  : Drop 
butter  of  antimony  into  three  times  its  weight  of 
Q.. 
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the  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  diftil  them  in  a retort. 
At  firft  the  marine  acid  arifes  widi  a little  of  the 
nitrous  fpirit,  and  this  is  the  fpiritus  nitri  bezo- 
articus.  The  diftillation  is  to  be  continued  until 
a dry  white  mafs  remains,  which  mull  be  cal- 
cined in  a crucible,  in  a naked  fire,  heated  to  an 
almoft  white  heat,  and  fo  kept  for  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  John  Lawrence  prefcribes  this  mineral 
for  horfes  affedled  with  the  farcy,  in  the  follow- 
ing way  : 

Take  butter  of  antimony, 

Bezoar  mineral,  of  each  one  ounce  : 
Mix  and  beat  them  up  with  half  a pound  of  cor- 
dial ball. 

Dofe,  the  fize  of  a walnut,  on  an  empty  fto- 
mach,  the  horfe  falling  three  hours  after,  every 
day  for  three  weeks,  and  ufing  moderate  walk- 
ing exercife. 

BICEPS  MUSCULUS  (from  bisy  and  ra- 
put),  a double-headed  mufcle,  of  which  there 
are  the  biceps  extenfor  ; the  biceps  brachiiy 

cubitiy  &c.  For  an  inftance  of  this  mufcle  in 
the  horfe,  fee  Anatomy  of  the  Horse  ; defcrip- 
tion  of  PI.  II.  mufcles,  &c.  “ In  the  right  lower 
and  upper  limbs!'  See  alfo  9,  9,  li,  PI.  III. 
and  other  plates  of  the  horfe  defcribed  under 
Muscles,  &c. 

BICORNIS  (from  bisy  double,  and  cornu, 
horned).  A mufcle  is  fo  called  when  it  hath 
two  terminations  ; alfo  a name  of  the  fiexor  carpi 
radialisy  and  of  the  extenfor  carpi  radialis. 

BICUSPIDES  (from  bis,  twice,  and  cufpis,  a 
point).  Double  pointed.  See  Mol  ares. 

BIENNIALIS  (from  bis,  twice,  and  annus,  a 
year).  Biennial.  Herbs  are  faid  to  be  biennial 
when  their  roots  continue  two  years. 

BIFARIUS  (from  bis,  twice,  and  fari,  to 
fpeak).  In  botany  it  is  ufed  for  leaves  which 
point  two  ways. 

BIFIDUS  (from  bis,  twice,  and  findo,  to  cleave). 
Bifid,  cloven  or  divided  into  two  parts  •,  called 
alfo  Dicraus. 

BIFOLIUM  (from  bis,  twice,  and  folium,  a 
haf) ; fo  called  becaufe  it  fends  up  two  leaves 
on  one  ftalk  j alfo  called  ophris,  ophris  major, 
orchis  bifolia,  didyme ^ ordinary  wood  bifol,  and 

COMMON  TWAY-BLADE. 

The  root  is  flender,  but  much  branched  ; it 
fends  up  one  ftalk  with  two  leaves  from  its  fides, 
that  are  large,  oval,  and  full  of  fibres ; the 
flowers  grow  on  fpikes  at  the  top ; they  are 
roundifh,  and  of  a dull  green  colour.  It  is  found 
in  woods  and  other  ftrady  places,  and  flov/ers  in 
June  j and  ranks  among  the  agglutinant  aftrin- 
gents.  Miller’s  Bot.  Off. 

BIGASTER  (from  bis^  twice,  and  yciijyipi 
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belly).  A name  given  to  thofe  mufcles  that  have 
two  bellies. 

BIGEMINUS  (from  bis,  twice,  and  geminus, 
double).  In  botany  a ftalk  is  fo  called,  which  is 
divided,  and  bears  two  leaves  upon  each  divifion. 

BILIS  (from  (poevAog,  fueem,  juice,  and  fel), 
BILE,  or  GALL a bitter  vifeid  juice,  fecreted 
from  the  blood  in  the  liver,  and,  in  the  human 
fubjeft,  colledtcd  in  the  receptacle  known  by  the 
name  of  gall-bladder.  The  latter,  however,  i» 
wanting  in  the  horfe,  and  fome  other  quadru- 
peds. In  that  animal,  the  blood  colledled  from 
the  adjacent  abdominal  vifeera  is  thrown  into 
the  vena  portae  in  the  liver,  which,  ramifying 
through  this  vifeus,  carries  the  blood,  charged 
with  biliary  matter,  fit  to  be  fecreted,  to  its  ul- 
timate branches,  from  which  the  bile  is  emptied 
into  the  beginnings  of  the  biliary  dudls,  called 
pori,  or  more  properly  tubce  biliaria,  and  by  them 
is  conveyed  into  the  dudlus  hepaticus  ; whence 
the  bile  is  difeharged  gradually  into  the  duode- 
num. 

The  bile  is  formed  from  the  blood  in  the  fe— 
cretory  vefl'els  of  the  liver,  and  in  the  more  per- 
fedt  animals  bears  a general  refemblance  to  that 
fecretion  in  the  human  fubjedl.  Thus  it  is  a 
compound  of  mucilage  and  water,  of  a yellow 
colour,  varying  to  green  ; it  has  a bitter  tafte, 
with  fomething  like  fweetnefs ; tlie  mucilage  is 
decompofed,  not  coagulated,  by  acids,  and  fome 
of  their  compounds ; the  acids  precipitating  a 
part  which  is  refinous.  It  is  foluble  in  alcohol, 
but  incompletely.  It  has  a peculiar  fmell  of  the 
fpecies  of  animal  in  which  it  is  produced,  and 
is  a pretty  powerful  anti-putrefeent.  Dr.  Saun- 
ders, from  fome  experiments  which  he  made  on 
human  bile,  draws  the  following  conclufions  re- 
fpedling  the  elements  forming  the  bile,  and  fays 
it  confifts,  I ft.  Of  water  impregnated  with  the 
odorous  principle.  2dly,  A mucilaginous  fub- 
ftance,  refembling  the  albumen  ovi.  3dly,  A re- 
finous fubftance,  containing  the  colouring  prin-- 
ciple  and  bitter  tafte.  4thly.  A mild  mineral 
alkali.  With  refpedl  to  their  combination,  itr 
feems  thatjthe  faponaceous  matter  confifts  of  the 
bitter  refin  in  union  with  the  alkali ; this  admits . 
of  a ready  union  with  a mucilage,  and  with  this 
again  the  aqueous  matter  very  eafily  combines, 
fo  that  the  whole  forms  an  apparently,  homoge-- 
neous  mafs.  It  is  the  leaft  putrefeent  of  any' 
juice  in  the  body;  its  ufe  is  to  mix  with  the  chyle, 
and  alTift  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines. 

This  faponaceous  juice  refifts  acidity,  and 
corredls  it  in  the  bowels  ; it  eafily  mixes  with 
water  ; renders  oily,  mucous,  and  vifeid  bodies,., 
mifgible  alfo  with  that  fluid ; and  if  rubbed  with . 
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refinous  gums,  attenuates  them.  In  fliort,  there 
is  fcarce  an  animal  or  vegetable  fubftance  that  it 
will  not  clill'olve.  The  gall  of  fmall  animals  is 
ftronger  and  more  fubtile  than  that  of  the  larger 
kinds,  whether  on  land  or  in  the  water  j and, 
of  land  animals,  that  of  the  hawk  and  ferpent, 
of  water,  that  of  the  pike  and  eel,  is  the^moll 
aftive. 

A defe£t  of  bile  in  animals  mull  difpofe  the 
body  to  various  difeafes.  When  k offends  by 
its  acrimony,  it  produces  too  frequent  and  copi- 
ous difeharges  by  ftool,  the  cure  for  which  con- 
fifts  in  the  ufe  of  evacuants. 

BINATUS  (from  bitms,  double).  In  botany 
it  means  leaves  which  point  two  ways. 

BINDERS.  See  Bars. 

BIPETALOUS  (from  bis,  twice,  and  petalum, 
a petal).  In  botany  it  means  having  two  petals 
or  flower-leaves. 

BIPINNATUS  (from  bis,  twice,  and  pinna,  a 
wing),  doubly  winged.  In  botany  it  is  applied 
to  a ftalk  pinnated  by  ftalks,  which  are  them- 
felves  pinnated  by  leaves. 

BIRTHWORT.  See  Aristolochia. 

BISHOPPING,  an  operation  performed  on 
the  mouths  of  horfes,  &c.  by  dealers,  with  a 
view  of  pairing  them  off  for  young  animals  when 
the  natural  marks  are  obliterated. 

After  deferibing  accurately,  in  his  elegant 
work  on  the  ftrufture  and  economy  of  the 
horfe,  the  ufual  figns  by  which  the  age  of  that 
anknal  may  be  afeertained  (fee  Age  ^ a Horse), 
JVir.  Richard  Lawrence  fays, 

“ In  the  ox  the  tranfverfe  ridges  forming  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  are  papillous,  the  points  tak- 
ing a direftion  upwards,  in  which  manner  they 
correfpond  with  the  direikion  of  thofe  in  the 
tongue. 

“ The  infides  of  the  cheeks  of  the  ox  are 
alfo  furnifhed  with  a papillae  of  a pyramidal 
form,  pointing  upwards  towards  the  throat,  the 
office  of  which  is  probably  to  hold  the  cud  in  its 
proper  fituation  while  the  animal  chews  it. 

“ Thefe  ridges  are  large  and  difttndl  in  a 
young  horfe,  but  become  flatter  and  more  level 
as  the  animal  advances  in  years,  and  in  very  old 
horfes  they  are  nearly  abforbed.  The  front  teeth 
or  incifores  of  both  jaws,  in  a young  horfe, 
meet  exa£lly  in  a line,  and  perpendicularly  to 
each  other.  As  the  horfe  grows  older,  thefe 
teeth  take  a more  horizontal  diredlion,  nearly  in 
a line  with  the  jaws,  the  upper  teeth  projecting 
very  confiderably  over  the  lower  teeth  ; at  the 
fame  time  the  upper  corner  tooth  forms  a curve 
over  the  lower  corner  tooth.  Furrows  appear 
on  their  front  furfaces,  and  their  colour  becomes 
yellow  and  opaque.  Other  charade riftics  of 


age  may  be  feen  externally,  for  inftance,  the 
eyes  fink  in  tlieir  orbits,  the  eye-lids  become 
lean  and  wrinkled,  and  the  cavity  above  the  eye 
appears  more  hollow  (this  cavity,  however,  is 
fometimes  deep  in  a young  horfe).  Grey  hairs 
fhoot  out  upon  the  forehead  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  mouth,  the  middle  of  the  nofe  becomes 
indented  by  the  long  continued  preflure  of  the 
nofe -band  of  the  head-eollar,  and  the  lips  ex- 
hibit a lean  and  fhrivelled  appearance,  the  lower 
lip  hanging  confiderably  below  the  upper  lip. 
The  ears  alfo  drop  more  or  lefs  In  a lateral  di- 
re(Si:ion.  Thefe  external  marks  of  old  age,  toge- 
ther wdth  thofe  of  the  teeth,  the  dealer  in  horfes 
exerts  his  ingenuity  to  counteradl. 

“ He  therefore  commences  his  operations  by 
making  an  opening  between  the  flein  and  cellular 
membrane,  at  a fmall  diftance  above  the  eye, 
into  which  he  introduces  a quill,  and  by  blow- 
ing into  it,  fills  up  the  cavity  and  gives  it  a 
plump  appearance.  He  proceeds  next  to  furnlih 
the  corner  teeth  Math  the  fame  marks  which 
they  poflefled  at  feven  years  old.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  he  forms  an  artificial  cavity  in  the  head  of 
the  tooth  with  an  engraving  tool,  and  gives  it 
a black  colour  by  burning  it  with  a hot  iron. 
This  procefs,  in  the  ftable  vocabulary,  is  cal'ed 
bi/hopping.  By  fuch  praftices  as  thefe,  an  inex- 
perienced perfon  may  be  deceived ; but  by  at- 
tending to  the  following  obfervations,  the  im- 
pofition  may  be  eafily  detedled ; for  although 
the  dealer  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  marks  or 
cavities  in  the  corner  teeth,  yet  he  cannot  alter 
their  horizontal  direftion,  nor  reftore  them  to  the 
perpendicular  approximation  which  is  the  at- 
tendant of  youth.  Neither  can  he  re-produce 
the  prominence  of  the  ridges  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  nor  furnllh  the  tufhes  with  their  original 
concave  furfaces.  As  it  fuits  the  purpofe  of  the 
dealer  to  make  an  old  horfe  appear  younger,  fo 
does  he  fometimes  find  it  convenient  to  make  a 
young  horfe  appear  older.  A horfe  is  more 
faleable  at  five  years  old  than  at  four,  on  which 
account  the  dealer  attempts  to  produce  an  addi- 
tional year,  by  drawing  the  corner  teeth  before 
the  natural  period  of  their  dropping  out.  The 
bars  of  the  mouth  are  alfo  cut,  to  let  the  tuflies 
protrude  prematurely.  But  although  the  corner 
teeth  are  removed,  and  the  protrufion  of  the 
new  teeth  is  thereby  fomewhat  accelerated,  yet 
it  is  an  unerring  rule,  that  die  animal  has  not 
attained  his  fifth  year  until  the  corner  teeth, 
both  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  are  complete 
in  their  fize  and  appearance,  and  the  marks  of 
the  middle  teeth  begin  to  fill  up.  The  tuflies 
alfo  (hould  rife  confiderably  above  the  jaw. 

“ It  is  difficult  to  difeover  with  accuracy  fhr 
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age  of  Crib-Biters,  and  horfes  whofe  teeth 
are  extremely  hard  ; the  former  lofe  the  marks 
of  their  teeth  before  their  ufual  period,  the  latter 
retain  them  long  after  the  age  of  feven  years. 
In  examining  a horfe’s  m.outh,  it  is  neccffary  to 
look  at  both  fidcs  of  it,  as  a confiderable  dif- 
ference in  the  appearance  frequently  occurs  from 
the  maflication  of  the  food  being  performed 
on  one  fide  of  the  mouth  only,  in  which  cafe 
the  teeth  on  that  fide  of  the  jav.^  which  has  moit 
friftion,  wi’l  be  moft  forward  in  their  alteration.” 

BISLINGUA  (from  bh,  twice,  and  lingua,  a 
tongue)  ; fo  called  from  its  appearance  of  being 
double  tongued  ■,  or  of  having  upon  each  leaf  a 
lefs  leaf. 

BISMUTH,  a femi-metal  of  a flrining  yel- 
lowifii  white,  but  which,  upon  being  expofed  to 
the  air,  acquires  a reddiflr  tinge.  It  is  difpofed 
in  plates,  or  layers,  is  harder  than  lead,  but 
eafily  broken,  and  reduced  to  powder.  The 
broken  pieces  exhibit  large  fliining  facets  in  a 
variety  of  pofitions.  Thin  pieces  of  this  femi- 
metal  are  in  fome  degree  fonorous. 

This  femi-metal  is  the  moll  eafily  fufed  of  any 
after  tin.  It  is  found  combined  with  various 
fubP;anees  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

V.’’hen  heated  to  rednefs  it  burns  with  a blue 
flame,  fcarcely  perceptible ; and  its  oxide  rifes 
in  the  form  of  a yellowifh  fume,  which,  when 
condenfed,  forms  the  Jboivers  of  hifmuth.  In 
pafling  to  the  Hate  of  an  oxide,  its  weight  is 
confiderably  increafed.  Bifmuth  has  been  con- 
verted into  a glafs  of  a dull  violet  colour,  by 
Mr.  Darret.  It  may  alfo  be  fubftituted  inftead 
of  lead,  in  the  procefs  of  cupellation,  as  its  vi- 
trification is  even  more  fpeedy  than  that  fub- 
flance. 

If  the  fulphuric  acid  be  boiled  on  bifmuth, 
fulphureous  acid  efcapes,  and  the  femi-metal  is 
partly  diflblved,  but  the  fulphate  of  bifmuth  does 
not  cryftallize,  but  is  very  deliquefcent.  The 
nitric  acid  attacks  bifmuth,  and  is  very  fpeedily 
decompofed.  Nitrous  gas  is  difengaged,  wTilt 
the  oxigene  is  fixed  in  combination  with  the 
metal.  There  is  neverthelefs  a portion  diflblved 
which  is  capable  of  forming  a fait  in  rhomboi- 
dal,  tetrahedral  prifms,  terminating  in  a tetra- 
hedral pyramid  with  unequal  facets.  This  nitre 
detonates  weakly  with  reddilh  fcintillatlons  ; and 
melts,  fwells  up,  and  leaves  an  oxide  of  a green- 
ilh  yellow  colour  behind.  In  the  air  this  fait 
lofes  its  tranfparency,  and  Its  water  of  cryftalli- 
zation  is  at  the  fame  time  diflipated. 

Bifmuth  is  not  abled  upon  by  the  muriatic 
acid,  except  it  be  expofed  to  it  for  a confider- 
able time,  and  the  acid  be  highly  concentrated. 
The  muriate  of  bifmuth  is  of  difficult  cryftal- 


lization,  and  attraGs  the  humidity  of  the  air 
ftrongly.  Water  precipitates  this  femi-metal 
from  all  its  folutions  ; and  the  precipitate,  when 
well  walhed,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Magijiery 
of  Bif  nuth,  which  is  ufcd  as  a pigment  for  the 
Ikin  : the  flrong  fulphureous  vapours,  and  even, 
the  animal  transpiration,  convert  it  into  metal,, 
and  alter  its  colours.  A pomatum  made  with; 
the  magiltery  of  bifmuth  is  employed  by  the 
hair-dreflers,  for  converting  hair  to  a black  co- 
lour. This  iubftance  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  pew- 
terers  to  give  hardnefs  to  the  metallic  compofi- 
tlon  of  pewter.  The  various  folutions  of  the 
•white  oxide  of  bifnuth  form  fympathetic  inks, 
which  are  more  or  lefs  curious,  in  proportion  ta 
the  facility  with  which  this  oxide  is  altered  and 
rendered  black.  This  metallic  fubfiance  unites 
with  all  the  metals  ; but  very  difficultly,  in  the, 
way  of  fufion,  with  the  otlrer  ferni-metals,  or. 
tlie  metallic  oxides  ; and  antimony,  zinc,  cobalt, 
and  arfenic,  entirely  rejedl  an  union  with  it. 
When  fufed  with  gold  it  renders  it  eager,  and. 
communicates  to  it  its  own  colour.  Silver  is 
not  rendered  fo  brittle  as  gold  by  it ; the  red 
colour  of  copper  is  leflened  by  it,  but  it  is  de- 
prived of  its  own  colour  by  uniting  with  lead  ;; 
the  two  metals,  in  this  cafe,  forming  an  alloy 
of  a dark  grey  colour.  Bifmuth  mixed  In  a. 
fmall  proportion  with  tin,  gives  it  a greater  de- 
gree of  brilliancy  and  hardnefs.  By  a violent/ 
degree  of  heat  it  can  be  united  with  iron.  This, 
femi-metal  amalgamates  with  mercury, and  forms.- 
a fluid  alloy  •,  a circumftance  which  has  induced, 
fome  unprincipled  drug  merchants  to  mix  it 
with  that  metal.  The  fraud  may  be  known.: 
from  the  mercury  being  lefs  fluid  than  before, 
and  no  other  tell  Is  necelTary  than  to  diflblve  the , 
mixture  in  fpirit  of  nitre  ; as  the  bifmuth  wilL 
be  precipitated  by  the  addition-  of  water.  The 
property  of  completely  amalgamating  with  mer/- . 
cury  may  however  caufe  it  to  be  applied  with, 
advantage  in  fome  of  the  arts,  as  in  filvering  of» 
glalTes,  &c.  This  may  be  done  by  an  amalgam; 
of  tin,  bifmuth,  and  mercury-  On  this  account 
it  has  probably  obtained  the  name,  of  tin-glafs.- 
Mr.  Darcet  has  formed  a fufible  alloy ; which 
confifts  of  eight  parts  of  bifmuth,  five  of  lead, 
and  three  of  tin.  It  flows  like  mercury,  and , 
diflblves  in  water  at  the  feventy-third  degree  of. 
Reaumur,  or  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-fe- , 
venth  of  Fahrenheit. 

BISTORT  (quafi"  torta ; twice  twifted,  . 
or  wreathed),  fo  called  from  the  contention  of, 
its  roots.  Called  alfo  the  greater  bistort,  or 
SNAKEWEED  j colubritta,  beadiramon.  It  is  the  . 
POLIGONUM  BISTORTA,  Or  POLIGONUM  cauk fm^  . 

plifftmo  monoflachyo,  foliis  ovatis  in  petiolum  dt:cur->~. 
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nntihus.  .Cl.  OcTANDRiA.  Ord.  TriGyniA. 
Linn.  G.  Plant.  495. 

It  is  a plant  with  oval,  pointed,  wrinkled 
leaves,  of  a dark  green  colour  above,  and  blueifh 
underneath.  Handing  on  long  pedicles,  and  con- 
tinued a little  way  down  the  pedicles,  forming 
a narrow  margin  on  each  fide.  Among  thefe 
arife  round,  ilender,  jointed,  unbranched  llalks, 
furniihed  witli  fmaller  and  narrower  leaves, 
which  have  no  pedicles,  bearing  on  the  top 
fpikes  of  imperfect  five-leaved  red  llowers,  which 
are  followed  by  triangular  leaves.  It  is  peren- 
nial, a native  of  Britain,  grows  wild  in  moill 
meadows,  about  Batterfea,  and  by  the  fide  of 
Bifliop’s  Wood,  near  Hampftead,  and  flowers 
in  JMay  and  June. 

The  root  is  bent  vermicularly,  whence  its 
name,  and  jointed  at  each  bending.  It  is  com- 
monly about  the  tliicknefs  of  a finger,  furround- 
cd  with  bufliy  fibres,  of  a blackifii  brown  colour 
on  the  outfide,  and  reddifh  within.  It  is  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  the  other  bijiort  roots  by  being 
lefs  bent  y.  tliat  of  the  officinal  fpecies  having 
only  one  or  two  bendings,  and  thofe  of  the  other 
three  or  more. 

This  root  is  powerfully  aftringent,  antifeptic, 
and  diaphoretic.  Water  totally  diflblves  its  af- 
tringent matter.  Extradls  made  with  water,  or 
witli  fpirit,  retain  all  the  ftyptic  qualities.  All 
the  parts  of  this  plant  poflefs  the  fame  qualities 
as  the  root,  but  in  a lefs  degree.  Dr.  Cullen 
fays  it  feems  to  be  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  our 
vegetable  aftringents,  and  juftly  commended  for 
every  virtue  that  has  been  aferibed  to  any  other. 
Cullen’s  3IaL  Medico. 

The  effecls  of  this  remedy  in  veterinary  prac- 
tice have  not  been  afeertained  ; but  it  is  an  in- 
gredient in  fome  of  tlie  compofitions  of  the  far- 
riers of  the  old  fchool,  and  retained  in  Gibfon’s 
Faivier’s  Difpenfatory. 

BI  PE,  a kind  of  wound  commonly  inflibted 
by  one  animal  on  another.  This  feparation  of 
the  fleffiy  parts  is,  in  general,  to  be  confidered 
and  treated  as  a lacerated  wound  ; fince  the  teeth, 
though  more  or  lefs  capable  of  incificTiy  are  yet 
not  adapted  to  produce  fuch  a wound  as  is  ca- 
pable of  being  united  by  the  Jiijl  intention.  The 
proper  treatment  confilts  in  approximating  the 
fides  of  the  wound,  and  confining  them  mode- 
rately with  ADHESIVE  PLASTER,  or  by  a BAND- 
AGE, or  both  together  (but  by  no  means  by 
ligature),  till  the  fore  begins  to  difeharge ; 
after  which  it  ffiould  be  drefl'ed  daily  with  any 
fimple  ointment  fpread  on  tow. 

If  the  bite  received  be  that  of  a venomous  rep- 
tile, as  the  VIPER,  or  if  it  has  been  received 


from  a mad  animal,  the  wound  mull  be  well 
wafiied  to  remove  the  poifon,  and  then  treated 
as  above. 

See  the  direftions  refpebfing  lacerated  and 
otlier  wounds  under  the  article  Wounds. 

Mr.  John  Lawrence  has  the  following  re- 
marks on  VENOMOUS  BITES.  “ I have  often 
feen,”  fays  he,  “ the Jlorevu  or  jlsrove-mice  oi  the 
old  farriers,  in  difierent  counties.  They  have 
fnouts  like  the  hog,  and  their  bite  is  venomous. 
Cats  will  kill,  but  not  eat  them. 

“ In  punftures  from  the  ftings  of  hornets  or 
wafps,  or  wounds  by  the  tulks  of  a boar,  which 
laft  are  apt  to  fwell  as  if  venom  had  been  really 
inftilled,  wafli  clean  w'ith  warm  foap-fuds.  and 
anoint  them  w'cll  feveral  times  a-day  wdth  warm 
fallad  oil.  Ufe  emollient  poultices,  and  fomenta- 
tions, prepared  with  rue,  wormw'ood,  bay-leaves, 
rag-weed,  and  wood-aflies.  Heal  them  with 
^gyptiacum  and  brandy  mixed  and  give  faline 
phyfic,  or  nitrated  water,  if  feverifli  fymptoms 
fupervene ; or  the  internals  hereafter  recom- 
mended. 

“ The  bite  of  a viper  Is  of  far  worfe  confe- 
quence  ; not  only  the  wotinded  part,  but  fome- 
times  the  whole  body  wdll  be  confiderably  fwell- 
ed.  Make  a tight  bandage  above  the  wound. 
If  upon  a limb  : enlarge  the  wound  with  a fmall 
ffiarp  pointed  cautery,  avoiding  the  tendons,  and 
keep  it  open  as  long  as  the  venomous  fymptoms 
remain,  with  a fponge  fmeared  with  precipitate 
ointment,  or  orrice  root  prepared  wdth  Spaniffi 
flies.  Rub  in  warm  oil  mixed  wdth  viper’s  fat, 
botli  to  the  w'ound  and  the  fwelled  parts.  Waffi 
with,  ftrong  vinegar,  one  pint  5 muftard-feed, 
two  ounces.  Mix,  Hop  them  clofe  a few  hours, 
and  ftrain.  Drefs  with  warm  Adgyptiacum, 
once  or  twice  a-day.  In  fome  cafes  bleeding  is 
required.  The  following  drink  every  night  may 
be  given  for  a week. 

Take  Venice  treacle,  one  ounce  ; 

Salt  of  hartftorn,  one  drachm  ; 
Cinnabar  of  antimony,  half  an  ounce  •, 
Sweet  oil,  three  ounces. 

This  Is  ordered  to  be  given  in  w'arm  ale.  . 

Drinks  of  wormwood,  rue,  and  fcordlum, 
are  alfo  propofed,  and  feraped  tin,  but  on  wdrat 
principle  is  not  Hated. 

“ On  that  moH  dreadful  of  all  maladies,  Ca-, 
NINE  Madness,  no  new  difeoveries  have  been 
made,  excepting  that  the  hydrophobia^  or  dread 
of  water,  is  not  a peculiar,  confequence,  or 
fymptom  of  the  rabid  poifon,  although  its  ge- 
neral attendant ; but  merely  fympathetic  affec- 
tion from  a pained  tendon,  analogous  to  the  te- 
tanus^ or  locked-jaw.  Hydrophobia  has  been. 
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fcn(>wn  to  attend  hyfteric  cafes,  and  painful 
wounds  in  the  tendons,  and  to  precede  the 
locked-jaw  in  the  human  fubjedl. 

“ In  the  bite  of  a mad  dog  (for  in  that  ani- 
mal the  contagious  rabid  poifon  feems  to  origi- 
nate, or  of  any  animal  which  being  bitten  acquires 
the  power  of  propagating  the  poifon),  the  only 
remedies  entitled  to  any  rational  dependence, 
are  inllant  exfediion,  or  cutting  away, the  bitten 
part,  uftion  or  burning,  and  mercurials.  The 
Ormlkirk  Medicine,  Dr.  Mead’s  remedy,  bath- 
ing in  fait  water,  and  many  other  pretended 
fpecifics,  have  all  failed  ; and  as  I fhould  con- 
ceive, never  had  any  real  title  to  do  otherwife. 
That  Dr.  Mead  fhould  recommend  liver-wort 
and  pepper,  as  articles  of  fufficient  efficacy  to 
be  a fpecific  cure  in  a difeafe  of  fuch  dreadful 
and  potent  malignancy,  would  be  truly  aftoniffi- 
ing,  did  we  not  know  that  the  greatelt  men  are 
fometimes  guilty  of  the  greateft  abfurdities.  Be- 
fides  burning  the  wound,  where  practicable,  a 
circle  ought  to  be  drawn  round  it  with  a cau- 
tery. Rub  the  part  with  ftrong  mercurial  oint- 
ment and  turpentine  as  often  as  poffible,  with- 
out raifing  a falivation.  Turbith  mineral  (vi- 
triolated  quickftlverj  has  fucceeded  in  the  cure  of 
dogs,  of  courfe  it  ought  to  be  tried  with  horfes, 
and  alfo  with  human  patients.  Bartlet  advifes 
turbith  mineral  and  camphor  equal  quantities. 
Before  or  after  the  turbith  courfe,  the  horfe 
fhould  be  frequently  plunged  in  cold  water. 

“ The  diagnoftics  of  canine  madnefs  are, 
hunger  and  third,  without  power  to  eat  or 
drink,  trembling,  eyes  fierce  and  flaming,  hang- 
ing of  the  ears  and  tail  which  is  bent  inwards, 
lolling  of  the  tongue,  foaming,  barking  of  the 
dog  at  his  own  fhadow,  panting,  running  a 
ftraight  and  heedlefs  courfe  againd  any  thing  in 
his  way,  biting  with  violence  ; other  dogs  fly 
him  by  indinft.” 

Mr.  Taplin  fpeaks  of  the  jaundice  and  affec- 
tion of  the  liver  in  horfes,  as  fometimes  occafion- 
ed  by  the  bites  of  venomous  infedls  or  animals. 
“ Whether  fuch  inflammation  or  bilious  ap- 
pearance,” fays  he,  “ is  produced  by  the  bite 
or  not,  if  there  are  other  local  fymptoms,  as 
fwelling,  pain,  and  inflammation,  bleeding  be- 
comes immediately  proper  j then  let  the  part  be 
well  wafhed  with  foap  and  warm  water,  fo  as  to 
raife  a fubdantial  lather ; wipe  dry  with  a cloth, 
and  bathe  the  furrounding  parts  for  fome  mi- 
nutes with  equal  portions  of  fine  olive  oil  and 
white-wine  vinegar : afterwards  apply  a poul- 
tice of  emollient  ingredients,  and  let  it  be  re- 
peated twice  a-day  till  the  fwelling  or  fymptoms 
fubfiile.  Should  the  horfe  be  attacked  with  a 


violent  fymptomatic  fever  to  a great  degrce> 
adopt  the  methods  recommended  in  fuch  cafes  \ 
at  any  rate  give  one  ounce  of  tntre  twice  a-day 
in  his  water,  and  affift  in  cooling  the  body  by 
majhes  to  relax,  prepared  with  malt  and  bran 
equal  parts,  or  oats^  bran,  and  a few  ounces  of 
honeyJ” 

Some  of  the  latefl  writers  on  this  fubjeft 
have  erroneoully  attributed  vetiomoui  effedts  to  4 
the  bites  of  fome  creatures,  not  fuppofed,  by 
naturalifts,  to  be  capable  of  infufmg  poifon  into 
the  wounds  they  inflidl: ; nor,  in  faft,  furnifhed 
with  any  natural  apparatus  for  that  purpofe. 

Of  thefe  we  may  infiance  the  Jlow-worm  and 
the  eft. 

BITERNATE  (from  bis,  twice,  and  ternus, 
three-fold).  In  botany  it  means  having  three  di- 
vifions  and  three  fubdivifions. 

BITT ; the  iron  wffiich  is  attached  to  the  bri- 
dle, and  put  into  a horfe’s  mouth.  It  has  alfo 
been  called  a bitt-mouth.  In  the  middle  there 
is  always  an  arched  fpace,  for  the  reception  of 
the  tongue ; which  is  called  the  liberty.  As  little 
iron  as  poffible  fhould  be  put  into  a horfe’s 
mouth  ; and  we  therefore  feldom  ufe  any  other 
than  fnaffles,  cannon  mouths  jointed  in  the 
middle,  a cannon  with  a fafi-mouth,  and  cannon 
with  a port-mouth,  either  round  or  jointed. 

Of  the  bitts  in  ufe,  befides  the  fnaffle,  or 
fmall  watering  bitt,  there  is  the  cannon-mouth 
jointed  in  the  middle,  which  always  preferves  a 
horfe’s  mouth  ; and  though  the  tongue  fuftain 
the  whole  effort  of  it,  yet  it  is  not  fo  fenfible  as 
the  bars ; which  are  fo  delicate,  that  they  feel 
its  preffure  even  through  the  tongue,  and  there- 
by the  leafi  motion  of  the  rider’s  hand  is  per- 
ceived. 

The  larger  the  bitt  is  tow^ards  the  ends  which 
are  fixed  to  the  branches,  the  gentler  it  will  be. 
We  fhould  make  ufe  of  this  kind  to  a horfe  as 
long  as  we  can  *,  that  is,  if  with  a Ample  can- 
non-mouth we  can  obtain  from  a horfe  all  the 
obedience  he  is  capable  of,  it  will  be  ufelefs  to 
employ  any  other. 

The  cannon  with  a fajl-mouth  is  all  of  one 
piece,  and  only  kneed  in  the  middle,  to  give  the 
tongue  freedom.  It  is  proper  to  fecure  thofe 
mouths  that  chack  or  beat  upon  the  hands,  and 
this  will  fix  them,  becaufe  it  refts  always  in  one 
place  •,  fo  that  the  horfe  lofes  his  apprehenfive- 
nefs,  and  will  foon  relifh  this  bitt-mouth  better 
than  the  laft,  which  being  jointed  in  the  mid- 
dle, refis  unequally  upon  the  bars.  This,  how- 
ever, becaufe  not  jointed  in  the  middle,  is  more 
rude.  The  middle  of  this  bitt  fhould  be  a little 
forward,  to  give  more  play  to  the  horfe’s  tongue  j 
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and  the  bitt  fliould  reft  rather  on  the  gums,  or 
outfide  of  the  bars,  than  upon  their  very  ridges. 

The  fourth  fort  is  called  the  canjwn-mouth 
•with  the  liberty ; after  the  form  of  a pigeon’s 
neck.  When  a horfe’s  mouth  is  too  large,  fo 
that  the  thicknefs  of  it  fupports  the  mouth  of 
the  bitt,  that  it  cannot  a£l;  up  on  the  bars,  this 
liberty  will  a little  difengage  it,  and  fufter  the 
mouth  of  the  bitt  to  come  at,  and  reft  upon,  his 
gums ; which  will  make  him  fo  much  the  lighter 
upon  the  hand. 

The  port-mouth  is  a cannon,  with  an  upfet  or 
mountain  liberty.  It  is  proper  for  a horfe  with 
a good  mouth,  but  a large  tongue,  working  its 
effeiSfs  upon  the  lips  and  gums : and,  becaufe  the 
tongue  is  difengaged,  it  will  control  a horfe 
tliat  has  high  bars,  and  which  are  in  fome  de- 
gree fcnfible.  This  ufeful  bitt,  if  well  made, 
will  never  do  harm  in  any  cafe. 

The  f cratch-mouth,  with  an  upfet  or  mountain 
liberty,  is  ruder  than  a cannon-mouth,  becaufe 
not  quite  fo  round,  but  more  edged  ; and  it  is 
preferable  to  that  in  one  refpedf,  namely,  that 
thofe  parts  of  a cannon-mouth  to  which  the 
branches  are  faftened,  if  not  well  rivetted,  are 
fubje£l:  to  flip  ; but  the  ends  of  a fcratch-mouth 
can  never  fail,  becaufe  of  their  being  over-lap- 
ped ; and  therefore  much  more  fecure  for  vicious 
and  ungovernable  horfes. 

Pignatel’s  canmn-mouth  with  the  liberty,  is 
proper  for  a horfe  with  a large  tongue  and  round 
bars,  as  being  only  fupported  a little  by  his  lips. 
Care  ftiould  be  taken  never  to  work  a horfe  with 
a Angle  rein,  as  long  as  he  has  one  of  thefe  bitt- 
mouths.  This  bitt  has  a gentle  falling  and  mov- 
ing up  and  down  ; and  the  liberty  being  placed 
fo  low  as  not  to  hurt  the  mouth,  it  is  certainly 
the  beft  bitt  for  horfes  that  have  tongues  of  a 
large  Aze. 

Some  fay  the  beft  way  to  At  a horfe  exacflly 
with  a bitt,  is  to  have  a great  many,  and  change 
till  they  hit  on  the  right  one : but  at  Arft  the 
horfe  fhould  have  a gentle  one,  rightly  lodged  in 
his  mouth,  fo  as  not  to  incommode  his  lips,  nor 
reft  upon  his  tufhes.  Let  him  then  be  mount- 
ed, and  pulled  two  or  three  fteps  backward,  to 
try  if  his  head  be  Arm,  if  he  performs  frankly, 
or  only  obeys  with  reluftance.  If  he  incline  to 
carry  low,  it  is  improper  to  give  a liberty  to  the 
tongue,  which  will  rife  too  high  j for  that,  by 
ticlding  his  palate,  would  bring  his  head  down 
between  his  legs-  Large  curbs,  if  they  be  round, 
are  always  moft  gentle. 

BITTER-APPLE,  fee  Colocynthis.  This 
drug,  though  fo  violent  a draftic  when  applied 
to  the  bowels  in  the  human  fubjeff,  and  fo  long 


a favourite  remedy  with  farriefs  as  a moji  aflive 
purge,  has  been  proved,  by  experiments  made 
at  the  Veterinary  College,  under  the  eye 
of  Professor  Coleman,  to  polTefs  no  cathartic 
properties  when  adminiftered  to  the  horfe.  The 
deluAon  probably  arofe,  and  has  been  continued, 
in  confequence  of  the  almoft  uniform  pradtice 
of  giving  ALOES  along  with  it,  and  that  in  no 
fmall  proportion.  Some  of  our  modern  veteri- 
narians have  fallen  into  this  error,  which  fhews, 
Arft,  how  important  it  is,  in  medicine,  to  know 
the  properties  of  the  fubftances  we  adminifter, 
Angly,  before  we  give  them  in  combination  with 
others,  which  may  have  the  cffedl:  of  changing 
their  operation,  isecondly,  we  may  learn  from 
this  unexpedted  fadf,  not  to  conAde  too  implicitly 
in  the  fuppofed  analogy  between  the  human 
and  brute  fpecies. 

BITUMEN  {r.'L'fJwix'x,  from.  ttitJcc,  pitch;  or 
TTtjvjj.a,  from  ttitvc,  a pine,  becaufe  it  flows 
from  the  pine  tree) ; called  alfo  afphaltos,  p fajf- 
phalttis,  afphaltum,  afphaltum  bitumen,  Judaicum, 
carabe  funerum,  gummi  funerum,  mtmia,  CARABE 
of  SoDON,  FOSsiLE  PITCH,  and  Jews’  pitch. 

It  is  a kind  of  mineral  fulphur  j a folidfubftance, 
of  a dufky  colour  on  the  outAde,  and  a deep 
fliining  black  within,  having  but  little  tafte  or 
fmell,  except  it  is  heated,  in  which  cafe  it  emits 
a ftrong  pitchy  odour.  It  is  not  foluble  in  oils, 
nor  in  vinous  fpirit ; It  melts  but  imperfedlly 
in  the  Are.  On  burning  it,  a large  quantity  of 
afties  are  left  behind.  It  is  found  in  the  earth 
in  many  parts  of  Egypt,  and  floating  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  Dead  Sea.  At  Arft  it  is  foft,  but 
grows  hard  by  keeping. 

, The  genuine  fort  is  generally  fupplied  by  dif- 
ferent bituminous  fubftances  found  in  Germany, , 
France,  and  other  countries ; but  thefe  fubfti- 
tutes  have  a ftronger  pitchy  fmell  than  the  true 
fort.  They  are  further  diftingulfhed  from  the 
true,  by  their  more  perfedfly  diflblving  with 
heat,  and  by  their  not  leaving  fo  many  afties  be- 
hind when  burnt.  Neuman  fays,  that  when  the 
genuine  bitumen  is  diftilled  in  a retort,  it  "yields  a . 
light  iiiApid  phlegm,  about  i-i  ith  its  weight  of 
an  oil,  that  refembles  the  native  petroka,  but  of 
a more  difagreeable  and  empyreum.atic  fmell ; 
hence  any  of  the  above  fubftitutes  may  well  be 
admitted.  Fojfile pitch  is  found  in  many  parts  of. 
this  ifland,  in  the  feams-  of  lime-ftone.  The 
virtues  of  all. thefe  fubftances,  when  applied  to  • 
veterinary  purpofes,  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
petroleum  which  they  contain.  See  Petro- 
leum and  Amber. 

Bitumen  Liquidum.  See  Petroleum. 
BIVALVE  (from  bis,  twice,  zn^valva,  do6r% 
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in  botany,  denotes  tbe  pods  and  huflcs  of  plants 
which  open  lengthways  in  two  parts,  like  the 
Ihell  of  a m-ufcle. 

BIVENTER.  Thus  mufcles  are  named  that 
have  two  bellies,  from  bis  and  venter ; alfo  Idi- 
gafiricus.  The  mufcle  particularly  called  biventer 
arifes  from  the  procefl'us  maftoidxus.  Its  ten- 
don frequently  joins  the  ftylo-hyoidseus,  and  the 
membranous  ring  .fixed  to  the  os  hyoidaeus,  and 
is  then  attached  to  the  inner  part  of  the  chin.  It 
deprefles  the  jaw,  and  fo  opens  the  mouth.  It  is 
fleihy  at  both  its.extremities,  and  tendinous  in 
the  middle.  The  middle  tendon  pafTing  through 
the  aponeurotic  ligament  at  the  lateral  part,  and 
the  root  of  the  eornua  of  the  os  hyoides,  is  what 
renders  it  capable  of  performing  its  office. 

BLACK,  or  COAL-BLACK,  is  the  colour  of  a 
horfe  that  is  of  a deep,  fliining,  and  lively  jet. 
By  jockeys,  horfes  entirely  black,  are  accounted 
dull,  but  thole  with  a white  foot  or  white  fpots 
in  the  foreliead,  more  alert  and  fprightly.  See 
Colour. 

Horned  cattle  of  this  colour  are  faid  to  be  lia- 
ble to  a diftemper  peculiar  to  themfelves,  but 
the  accounts  of  it  are  vaguely  related.  See 
Blend-water. 

Gibson  fays,  this  colour  in  horfes  is  efteemed 
very  beautiful,  efpecially  when  they  are  of  a jet 
fhining  black,  and  well  marked,  without  having 
too  much  white  : for  a great  deal  of  white,  ef- 
pccially  when  it  fpreads  round  the  eyes,  and  a 
great  way  up  the  legs,  adds  nothing  to  their 
beauty  or  their  goodnefs.  The  Engliffi  black 
horfes  have  more  white  about  them  than  the 
black  horfes  of  any  other  country.  The  Spaniffi, 
Arabian,  Dutch,  and  Danifh  horfes,  feldom  have 
much  ; though  a liar  or  blaze,  and  fometimes  a 
-.vhite  m.uzzle,  and  one  or  more  of  the  feet  tipped 
with  white,  always  looks  beautiful  and  lively, 
and  is  fo  far  from  being  a diminution  of  the 
goodnefs  of  a horfe,  that  moll  think  it  an  addi- 
tion, from  an  opinion  that  horfes  without  marks 
are  generally  ftubborn  and  ill-conditioned.  Some 
black  horfes  have  brown  muzzles,  are  browniffi 
on  their  flanks,  and  between  their  hips.  Thefe 
are  often  called  black  browns,  as  they  are  not  a 
perfect  black,  but  approach  near  to  the  colour  of 
a tawny  black  hound  ; fome  are  of  a lighter  co- 
lour about  their  muzzles,  and  are  called  mealy- 
mouthed  horfes;  and  of  thefe  fort  are  the  pigeon- 
eyed horfes,  wffiich  have  a white  circle  round 
their  eye-liils,  and  their  fundaments  often  white. 
'I'hofe  that  partake  moll  of  the  brown,  are  ge- 
nerally the  ilrongefl  in  conllitution. 

BlvACK-GRASS,  a fpecies  of  grafs  in  Ame- 
rica, of  which  an  account  was  firll  given' by  tire 


late  Dr.  Elliot  of  New  England,  and  fmee  by 
his  fon-in-law,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gale,  who  fent  a 
confiderablc  quantity  of  the  feed  to  the  focioty 
for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  &c.  in  London. 

Its  early  fpring  and  growth,  its  lively  green, 
its  great  produce,  the  preference  given  to  it  by 
cattle,  when  diflributed  promifcuoufls  with  fait 
grafs  -for  their  food  ^ its  rendering  the  turf  of 
mirey,  loofe,  dirty  meadows,  firm  and  folid  ; and 
its  extraordinary  quality  when  improved  for  paf- 
ture  in  the  fpring  and  fummer;  raifed  its  reputa- 
tion in  that  country,  and  endeavours  were  ufed 
to  propagate  it : but  it  proved  very  fullen  and 
uncertain  in  its  growth  ; growing  only  here  and 
there  from  the  feed  promlfcuoufly  ffied,  and 
wafted  about  by  the  tide  which  overflowed  the 
meadows- 

It  grows  and  flouriflies  well  near  the  banks  of 
rivers,  which  admit  the  fait  water,  and  even  in 
flat  or  low  meadows,  which  are  in  fome  mea- 
fure  overflowed  every  tide  by  the  falt-water  : 
but  thefe  low  meadows  muft  alfo  be  of  that  kind 
only,  where  there  is  a courfe  of  freffi  water 
when  the  tide  is  out ; fo  that  a mixture  of  both 
freffi  and  fait  water  feems  to  be  nccelTary  for  its 
prolific  vegetation. 

It  groM's  largell  and  befl  in  reedy  and  ruffiy 
coves,  or  arms  of  the  fait  meadows,  which  are 
a little  higher  than  the  general  lev'el  of  the  falt- 
marfh,  which  are  not  commonly  overflowed  by 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides,  which  lie  at 
fome  diftance  from  fait  creeks  or  courfes  of  fait 
water,  and  which  are  watered  by  freffi  fprings 
rifing  from  the  banks  or  adjoining  uplands. 

Dr.  Gale  fays  he  has  often  feen  fuch  meadows 
flcurifliing  remarkably  with  this  fort  of  g^Hifs, 
though  but  lately  brought  under  culture  and 
that  he  is  credibly  informed,  eight  acres  of  fuch 
a cove  produced  thirty-two  tons  of  black  grafs. 

The  black-  grafs  is  not  near  fo  much  impreg- 
nated with  fait  as  the  common  grafs  is,  when  both 
of  them  grow  together  ; and  the  dew  which 
adheres  to  the  black  grafs  is  freffi,  when  that  on 
the  fait  grafs  is  highly  impregnated  with  fait. 

It  thrives  bell  on  a clay  or  flrong  loam.  The 
natural  turf  ffiould  be  broken,  and  the  feed,  after 
being  mixed  with  freffi  cow-dung,  ffiould  be 
fpread,  and  faflened  in  by  treading,  that  it  may 
not  be  carried  ofl  by  the  water  ; or  it  may  be 
propagated  by  tranfplanting  the  turf  taken  from 
a black  grafs  meadow,  by  which  means  it  will 
be  made  to  fpread  apace. 

It  will  however  grow  where  fait  water  never 
reaches.  Dr.  Gale  has  feen  it  growing  on  moift 
upland,  and  the  turf  has  been  fo  firm,  that  it 
was  hard  work  for  fix  oxen  to  plough  through  it. 
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BLACK.-LEGS,  a name  given  in  Llncoln- 
fliire  to  a difeafe  frequent  among  calves  and 
Ihcep,  in  which  there  is  a puffing  up  of  the 
Ikin.  It  is  defcribed  as  a kind  of  jelly  (perhaps 
the  coagulable  lymph  of  the  blood)  that  fettles 
in  the  legs  and  neck,  and  is  faid  to  proceed  from 
too  great  a degree  of  moifture  in  the  food,  which 
at  length  caufes  the  rot. — The  curt  which  the 
country  people  praftife  (without  knowing  why), 
is  to  clip  off  the  wool  near  the  fwelled  part,  and 
flit  the  Ikin  about  an  inch.  Then  they  dip  a tent 
of  linen  into  oil  of  turpentine,  and  put  it  in.  This 
done,  tliey  mix  an  ounce  of  regulus  of  antimony 
in  a pint  of  ale,  add  a little  fpice,  and  fome 
brown  fugar,  and  give  a quarter  of  a pint  of  it 
warm  every  morning. 

The  real  nature  of  this  malady  remains  to  be 
afeertained ; but  the  probability  is  that  the  fwell- 
ing  is  anafarcous. 

BLACK  TWITCH,  the  fejiuca  dttriufcitla 
of  Linnaeus,  a noxious  plant,  which  flourifhes 
notwithftanding  tire  extreme  drynefs  of  a feafon ; 
and  is  very  injurious  to  any  crop. 

BLADDER,  Vesica  Urinaria  (dim.  oivas, 
a vejfel)-,  called  alfo  Ctstis  Urinaria.  In  the 
horfc  and  larger  quadrupeds,  it  is  of  an  oblong 
form  ; its  fundus  lying  againft  the  os  pubis,  and 
its  neck  upon  the  os  facrum  and  coccygis.  The 
neck  is  furniffied  with  a fphiniler  mufcle  which 
furrounds  it.  In  the  human  fubjedt,  the  fundus 
is  the  fmalieft  end  ; though  the  bladder  of  a hu- 
man foetus  is  very  fimilar  to  that  of  a quadruped. 
'I'hc  ureters  enter  into  the  bladder^  near  the  vefi- 
culae  feminales.  The  coats  of  the  bladder  are, 

I ft,  A partial  one  from  the  peritonoeum.  2d,  A 
mufcular  coat,  the  greateft  part  of  the  external 
fibres  of  which  are  longitudinal,  arlfing  from  the 
proftate  gland.  Under  thefe  is  a ftratum  prin- 
cipally circular,  under  w’hich,  on  the  infide,  is  a 
very  complex  net-work  of  fibres,  running  in  all 
directions  ; by  which  diverfity,  and  being  fixed 
to  the  proftate  gland,  they,  in  motion,  bring 
all  piarts  towards  the  gland,  for  the  expulfion  of 
the  urine,  and  to  contrail  the  bladder,  lying  loofe 
when  empty.  The  inner  coat  is  a very  thin 
tranfparcnt  membrane,  of  a very  denfe  sexturc, 
which  prevents  the  tranfudation  of  urine.  Many 
deferibe  another  coat,  but  it  is  nothing  more  than 
the  cellular  membrane.  The  ligamentous  re- 
mains of  die  urachus  upon  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder  are  never  pervious.  'J'he  ureters  have 
fm.all  oblique  orifices,  and  pafs  obliquely  through 
the  coats  •,  w-hich  has  the  eft'etd:  of  valves.  '1  he 
uredira  arifes  from  the  Hat  furface  of  the  blad- 
der. The  arteries  are  from  the  hypogaftrlc  or 
imer-'a  il-ac,  being  branches  of  the  arteria  feia- 


tica,  epigaftrica,  and  umbilicalls,  on  each  fide. 
The  nerves  are  from  the  crurales,  and  the  fym- 
pathetici  maximi,  by  means  of  their  communi- 
cation with  the  crurales ; fome  branches  are 
from  the  plexus  mefentericus  inferior. 

Mr.  Ryding,  in  his  “Veterinary  Pathology,” 
deferibes  the  difeafes  of  the  bladder  with  great 
accuracy. 

The  bladder  of  the  horfe,  he  fays,  is  fubjeiT 
to  /pa/m  on  its  neck,  and  to  iirflammation  ; pro- 
ducing different  fymptoms.  A third  difeafe  may 
be  added,  namely,  the  Jlo}ie,  .ox  Urinary  Cal- 
culus. 

I.  Inflammation  0/  the  bladder  may  arife 
from  a defe£live  a£l;ion  of  the  mucous  glands 
fituated  between  Its  coats,  preventing  the  mucus 
from  being  facreted  in  fufficient  quantity,  to 
■afford  protection  againft  the  irritation  of  the  fe- 
creted  urine.  Or  it  may  arife  from  calcaro. 
ous  concretions  pafllng  from  the  kidneys,  by  the 
ureters,  into  the  bladder,  caufing  violent  irrita- 
tion in  their  paffage. 

The  fymptoms  of  inflammation  from  thefe  . 
two  caufes  are  much  the  fame,  viz.  uni-verfal 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  frequently  attended 
with  cold  fw^eats  ; pulfe  quick  ; the  hind  legs 
are  extended  wide,  with  a conftant  attempt  to 
ftale,  and  the  urine  continually  difeharged,  but 
in  fill  all  quantities.  This  is  owing  to  die  kid- 
neys continuing  to  fecrete  the  urine ; and  the 
fmalieft  quantity,  aiTing  as  extraneous  matter, 
excites  the  bladder  to  contra£l;  and  an  endeavour 
to  expel  its  contents.  When  this  is  the  cafe, 
our  intention  of  cure  muft  be  directed  to  die 
removing  of  the  inflammation,  and  giving  fucK 
medicines  as  may  bring  the  veflels  to  their  pro- 
per a£l;ion. 

The  inflammation  may  be  removed  by  fre- 
quent bleeding  In  full  quantities,  according  to 
die  animars  ftrength.  His  drink  fhould  be  mu- 
cilaginous fluids  •,  fuch  as  the  following  ; 

Take  linfeed  brulfed,  half  a pound  ; 

Boiling  w'ater,  twm  gallons  ; 

Let  them  ftand  until  nearly  cold,  and  ftrain'the 
liquor  through  a coarfe  cloth  ; then  add,  of 

Gum-arabic,  four  ounces,  prevloufly  dif- 
folved  in  a quart  of  boiling  water. 

Stir  the  w'hole  well  together  for  ufe. 

A quart  of  this  mixture  may  be  given  every 
four  hours,  or  may  be  ufed  as  his  common  drink. 
Large  clyfters  of  warm  water  may  be  thrown  up. 
the  redlum  with  great  advantage. 

Opium  has  occafionally  been  found  fervicc- 
able  in  this  difeafe  ; and,  when  neceflarv,  may 
be  ufed  m the  following  manner ; 
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Take  of  opium  in  powder,  one  drachm  ; 

Linfeed  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Mucilage  of  gum-arabic  fufficient  to 
form  a ball. 

This  may  be  given  every  other  day  *,  but  if 
the  difeafe  proceeds  from  calculi,  we  have  but 
fmall  hopes  of  effefting  a cure.  We  can  only 
tnitigate  the  fymptoms,  by  a frequent  ufe  of  the 
above  medicines. 

After  the  fymptoms  are  removed,  Mr.  Ryding 
advifes  a courfe  of  the  following  balls  : 

Take  Cinchona  in  fine  powder,  twelve  ounces; 

Grains  of  paradife,  tw’-o  ounces  ; 

Gentian  in  powder,  three  ounces  ; 

Honey,  fufficient  to  form  fixteen  balls. 

One  of  thefe  balls  may  be  given  every  morning. 

' 2.  In  fpafm.of  the  neck  Qf  the  bladder,  the  {jTn^- 
toms  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  inflammation  of  the 
KIDNEYS  ; the  fuppreffion  of  urine  being  only  a 
confequence.  This  difeafe  moll  frequently  pro- 
ceeds from  a too  long  retention  of  urine  on  a 
long  journey,  or  too  long  continued  exeixife  ; 
' the  horfe  not  being  permitted  to  Itale,  his  bladder 
becomes  fo  much  diftended  by  the  accumulating 
urine,  as  to  lofe  its  contraftile  powers.  It  is 
eafily  to  be  diftinguiffied  from  inflammation  of 
the  kidneys ; by  introducing  the  hand  up  the 
redfum  fo  as  to  examine  the  ftate  of  the  bladder, 
tvhich  w’ill  be  found  much  diftended,  and,  if  not 
fpeedily  relieved,  may  become  paralytic,  and  in- 
capable of  its  ufual  powers. 

In  this  difeafe  we  mull  abftain  from  the  ufe 
of  diuretics,  and  all  fluids,  as  much  as  poffible. 
Bleeding  may  be  ufed  freely : large  and  often 
repeated  clyfters  of  warm  water  v.dll  be  found 
very  ufeful : opium,  to  the  amount  of  two 
drachms,  may  be  given  with  advantage.  But  if 
the  above  methods  fail,  and  the  difeafe  continue 
to  increafe,  our  laft  refource  muft  be  to  pundture 
the  bladder,  by  the  redlum,  with  a fmall  lan- 
cet, which  will  give  immediate  relief. 

Another,  and  perhaps  more  advifable  mode 
of  relieving  the  horfe,  pfadtifed  at  the  Veteri- 
nary College,  is  by  an  operation  calculated 
to  efledt  the  introduction  of  the  Catheter.  A 
STAFF  is  to  be  introduced  as  far  into  the  urethra 
as  the  diredtion  of  that  canal  will  admit  ; then 
to  be  cut  down  upon,  and  the  catheter  introdu- 
ced through  the  incifion. 

With  the  treatment  already  deferibed,  fo- 
mentations are  all'o  to  be  had  recourfe  to,  and 
the  loins  muft  be  powerfully  ftimulated,  blifter- 
c-d,  or  even  cauterifed.  Purging  is  alfo  proper 
in  tliis  difeafe  ; and  may  be  effedted  with  a ball, 
confiftlng  of  half  an  ounce  of  focotorine  aloes, 
joined  with  half  a drachm  or  a drachm  of  ca- 
lomel. But  the  exercife  ufually  given  when  a 


horfe  has  taken  phyfic  muft,  In  this  cafe,  be  re® 
frained  from. 

3.  Stone  in  the  bladder,  though  an  unufual 
difeafe  in  the  horfe,  and  the  fadl  of  its  exiftence 
even  difputed  by  experienced  farriers  (amongft 
whom  may  be  reckoned  Gibson),  is  certainly 
proper  to  be  confidered  in  this  place. 

“ Although,”  fays  Mr.  Clark,  “ there  are 
no  cafes  upon  record,  in  books  of  farriery,  af- 
certaining  the  fadt  of  ftones  being  found  in  the 
bladders  of  horfes,  equ-al  in  fize  to  thofe  that 
are  found  in  the  human  body,  yet,  from  a va- 
riety of  fymptoms  that  I have  obferved  about 
horfes,  and.  the  frequent  attacks  they  are  liable 
to,  of  a fuppreffion  of  urine,  together  with  the 
great  difficulty  fome  horfes  have  at  times  in 
making  water,  I have  always  thought  there  was 
reafon  to  believe  that  many  of  them  labour  under 
this  diforder  in  a greater  or  lefler  degree ; but  I 
have  now  the  moft  undoubted  proofs  that  horfes 
are  fubj'edl  to  calculi  or  ftones  in  the  bladder,  as 
I have  feveral  of  them  in  my  pofleffion  that  were 
taken  out  of  the  bladders  of  different  horfes  after 
they  were  dead.  Some  of  thefe  ftones  are  of^a 
confiderable  fize,  and  weigh  ten  ounces ; others 
of  a fmaller  fize,  which,  from  their  concave 
fides,  and  other  appearances,  evidently  fhow  that 
there  was  a number  of  them  in  one  bladder  at 
the  fame  time,  as  they  have  the  fame  figure  and 
fliape  that  a number  of  clay-balls  would  have 
when  preffed  together.  That  they  have  ftones 
in  their  kidneys  is  very  well  known.  The  fame 
is  obferved  in  the  kidneys  of  fteep  and  oxen. 
It  is  likewife  well  known  that  fome  horfes  pafs  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  gravel  with  their  urine, 
and  that  they  are  fubjeft  to  graveliffi  complaints. 
Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that,  as  the  food  of 
horfes  is  exceedingly  fimple  and  uniform,  the 
calculous  concretions  that  are  formed  in  the 
urinary  paffages,  and  in  the  bladder,  may  pro- 
ceed from  the  water  they  drink.” 

From  what  is  known  of  this  difeafe  In  the 
human  fubjedl,  it  Is  probable,  that  no  remedy 
but  an  operation  will  be  eft'edlual. 

BLADE -BONE,  a popular  name  for  the 
Scapula  or  Shoulder-Blade  of  an  animal. 
Sec  defeription  of  the  bones  of  the  thorax  and 
fjoulder-blades  under  Bones. 

The  blade-bone  runs  from  below  the  withers  to 
the  point  of  the  fhoulder-bone,  which  laft  turns 
backwards  towards  the  elbow,  making  an  acute 
angle  with  the  former.  The  blade-bone  is  join- 
ed to  the  ribs  by  mufcles  which  have  very  ftrong 
tendons.  In  the  lower  end  there  is  a fhallow 
cavity,  which  receives  the  head  of  the  fhoulder- 
bone.  It  is  furrounded  with  a tough  cartila- 
ginous'fubftance,  and  is  covered  with  a broad 
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-ftrong  ligament,  which  not  onlv  prevents  the 
Ihoulder  bone  from  flipping  out,  but  renders  the 
motion  of  the  flioulder  eafy,  and  fit  to  play  in 
all  the  neceflary  diredlions. 

BLAIN,  a diftemper  incident  to  cattle.  It  is 
a watery  tumor  growing  on  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  near  the  windpipe,  threatening  fuflbea- 
tion.  It  is  firft  perceived  by  the  beaft’s  gaping 
and  holding  out  his  tongue,  and  foaming  at  the 
moutli.  To  cure  it,  call  the  animal,  take  forth 
his  tongue,  and  open  the  tumor  with  a knife  : 
then  waih  it  gently  with  vinegar  and  a little  fait, 
and  leave  the  reft  to  nature. 

BLAST,-  a vulgar  name  for  a circumferibed 
fwc'lliug  and  inflammation  of  any  part  of  an 
animal.  It  is  tiled  as  a fynonime  for  the  term 
Blight,  by  ignorant  perfons. 

BLAZE.  See  Mark. 

BLEEDING,  or  Venesection,  a well- 
known  operation,  by  which  a due. quantity  of 
blood  is  taken'  from  an  animal  with  a view  to 
cure  fome  exilling  difeafe. 

Horfes  that  Hand  much  in  the  liable,  and  arc 
In  full  feed,  wall  fometimes  require  bleeding  j 
efpecially  if  their  eyes  look  heavy,  red,  and  in- 
flamed ; as  alfo  when  their  flefli  feels  hotter  than 
ufual,  and  when  they  mangle  their  hay. 

Young  horfes  fliould  alfo  be  bled  when  they 
are  fbedding  their  teeth,  as  it  takes  olf  thofe 
feverifli  hears  they  are  then  fubjedl  to.  But  the 
cafes  that  chiefly  require  bleeding,  are  colds,  fe- 
vers of  moll  kinds,  falls,  brulfes,  injuries  of  the 
eyes,  and  all  inflammatory  difeafes. 

It  is  right  to  bleed  a horfe  wdren  he  begins  to 
grow  flelhy  at  grafs,  or  at  any  other  time  when 
he  looks  heavy,  and  it  is  frequently  proper  to 
bleed  before  purging.  When  it  is  determined 
on,  let  the  horfe  always  be  bled  by  meafure, 
that  you  may  know  what  quantity  you  take 
away  : one  or  two  quarts  are  always  enough  at 
one  time  ; w'hen  you  repeat  it,  allow  for  the  na- 
ture of  the  diforder  and  the  horfe’s  conllitution. 

Although  the  operation  of  blood-letting  is 
pretty  well  known,  yet  there  are  many  untoward 
accidents  that  frequently  happen  from  the  un- 
flvilfdl  and  unexperienced  in  performing  it.  The 
following  dire£lions  and  cautions  on  this  head 
are  extradked  from  Mr.  Clark’s  very  judicious 
‘Trcatife  cn  the  Prevention  of  Difeafes  incidental  to 
Horfes,  publilhed  at  Edinburgh. 

As  horfes  are  naturally  timorous  and  fearful, 
which  is  too  frequently  increafed  by  bad  ulage 
and  improper  challifement,  they  require  in  fome 
•c.rfes,  particularly  in  this  of  bleeding,  to  be  taken 
unawares  or  by  lurprife,  and  the  orifice  made 
into  the  vein  before  their  fears  are  alarmed, 
i’or  this  reafon,  the  fleam  and  blood-flick,  as  it 


is  called,  have  been  long  in  ufe,  and  in  Ikilful 
hands  are  not  improper  inftruments  for  the  pur- 
pofe  j although  with  many  pradlitioners  the 
fpring-fleam  w^ould  be  much  later,  and  on  that 
account  ought  to  be  preferred.  When  a lancet 
is  ufed,  the  inllant  the  horfe  feels  the  point  of 
it,  he  raifes  or  lhakes  his  head  and  neck,  in  or- 
der to  fliun  the  inftrument  before  the  operator 
has  time  to  make  a proper  orifice,  which  fre- 
quently proves  too  fmall  or  too  large;  for  this 
reafon,  thofe  wdro  have  tried  the  lancet  have 
been  obliged  to  lay  it  afide. 

Many  perfons  tie  a ligature  or  bandage  round 
the  neck,  in  order  to  raife  the  vein,  and  that 
they  may  ftrlke  the  fleam  into  it  vvith  the  greater 
certainty  ; but  a flight  view  of  its  effecls  in 
preventing  this,  and  its  other  confequcnces,  will 
fhew  the  impropriety  of  the  praflice. 

When  a ligature  is  tied  round  the  neck  pre- 
vious to  bleeding  in  the  jugular  veins,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  it  Hops  the  circulation  in  both 
veins  at  the  fame  time  ; hence  they  become  tur- 
gid and  very  full  of  blood,  infomuch  that  they 
feel  under  the  finger  like  a tight  cord ; and  as 
the  parts  around  them  are  loofe  and  foft,  when 
the  llroke  is  given  to  the  fleam,  the  vein  by  its 
hardnefs  or  tightnefs  flips  to  one  fide,  of  courfe 
it  eludes  the  llroke ; hence  a deep  wound  is 
made  by  the  fleam  to  no  purpofc,  and  this  is 
fometimes  too  frequently  repeated.  Unlkilful 
people  have  likewife  a cullom  of  waving  or 
flraking  the  blood-flick,  before  they  flrike  the 
fleam,  in  view  of  the  horfe,  wdiofc  eye  is  fixed  on 
that  inftrument ; and  when  they  intend  to  give 
the  llroke,  they  make  a greater  exertion  : hence 
the  horfe  being  alarmed  by  its  motion,  raifes  his 
head  and  neck,  and  a dilappointment  follows. 
The  ftruggle  that  enfues  by  this  means  prolongs 
the  operation  ; the  ligature  at  the  fame  time  be- 
ing ftill  continued  round  the  neck,  a total  flag- 
nation  of  the  blood  in  the  vefl'els  of  the  head 
takes  place ; and  hence  it  frequently  happens, 
that  the  horde  falls  down  in  an  apople£lic  fit. 
In  fuch  cafes  the  operator  being  difconcerted, 
generally  defills  from  any  further  attempts  to 
draw  blood  at  that  time,  under  the  idea  that  the 
horfe  was  vicious  and  unruly,  although  the  very 
treatment  the  horfe  had  juft  undergone  rendered 
bleeding  at  this  time  the  more  neceliary,  in  order 
to  make  a fpeedy  revulfioii  from  the  velTels  of 
the  head.  Therefore,  a ligature  or  bandage 
ought  never  to  be  ufed  til!  fuch  time  as  the 
opening  is  made  into  the  vein  ; and  even  then  it 
will  not  be  necelfary  at  all  times  if  the  horfe  can 
ftand  on  his  feet,  as  a moderate  preflure  with  the 
finger  on  the  vein  will  make  the  blood  flow  free- 
ly ; but  if  the  horfe  is  lying  on  the  ground,  a 
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ligature  will  be  necelTary.  But  further,  tlie  con- 
cuffion  or  lliock  the  horCe  receives  from  his  fall- 
ing down  in  the  above  fituation,  which  will  al- 
ways happen  if  the  ligature  is  too  long  continued, 
may  caul'e  a blood-veflel  within  the  head  to  burft, 
and  death  may  be  the  confcquence. 

Another  cuftom  equally  abfurd  is  allowing 
the  blood  to  fall  in  a dunghill  amongfl;  ftraw,  in 
dry  fand,  or  in  dry  duft,  by  which  means  no 
dillindl;  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  quantity  that 
is  or  ought  to  be  taken  away.  In  fuch  cafes 
horfes  have  fallen  down  in  a fwoon  from  the 
lofs  of  too  much  blood,  before  the  operator 
thought  of  Hopping  the  orifice.  For  this  and  a 
variety  of  other  reafons  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, a meafure,  as  above  obferved,  ought  al- 
ways to  be  ufed,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  that  is  taken  away. 

In  pinning  up  the  orifice,  fome  have  a cuftom 
of  raifing  or  drawing  out  tire  fkin  too  far  from 
the  vein  ; hence  the  blood  flows  from  tlie  orifice 
in  the  vein  into  tlie  cellular  fubftancc  between  it 
and  the  fkin,  which  caufes  a large  lump  or  fwell- 
ing  to  take  place  immediately  : this  frequently 
ends  in  what  is  called  a /welled  neck ; a fuppii- 
ration  follows,  which  proves  both  tedious  and 
troublefome  to  cure.  In  cafes  where  a horfe 
may  be  tied  up  to  the  rack  after  bleeding  in  the 
neck,  pinning  up  the  external  orifice  may  be 
difpenfcd  with ; but  when  a horfe  is  troubled 
with,  the  gripes  or  any  other  acute  difeafe,  in 
which  he  lies  down  and  tumbles  about,  it  is  ne- 
ceftary  that  the  orifice  be  pinned  up  with  care, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  too  much  blood. 

As  the  neck  or  jugular  vein  on  the  near  fide 
is  commonly  opened  for  conveniency  by  thofe 
who  are  right-handed,  the  young  pradiltioner 
Ihould  learn  to  perform  on  both  fides  of  the 
neck.  This  he  will  find  in  pra£f:ice  to  be  not 
only  ufeful  but  neceflary,  as  he  may  frequently 
have  occafion  to  draw  blood  from  horfes  in  very 
awkward  fituations  ; he  will  ■ likewife  find  his 
account  in  it  in  a variety  of  cafes,  which  it  is 
needlefs  here  to  particular!  fe. 

The  proper  place  for  making  the  opening  in 
the  neck  or  jugular  vein  is  likewife  neceftary  to 
be  attended  to  : for  when  the  orifice  is  made  too 
low,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  neck,  rvhere 
the  vein  lies  deep  under  the  mufcular  teguments, 
the  wound  becomes  difficult  to  heal,  and  fre- 
fmently  ends  in  a fuppuration,  with  a jetting 
out  of  proud  flefh  from  the  orifice ; which,  un- 
luckily, is  as  unlkilfully  treated  in  the  common 
method  of  cure,  viz.  by  introducing  a.  large 
piece  of  corrofive  fublimate  into  the  wound : 
this  not  only  deftroys  the  proud  flefh  in  the  lips 
of  tlie  woiuid,  but  a confiderable  portion  of  the 


flefh  around  It  j and  in  farriery  It  is  called  coreing 
out  the  vein.  It  frequently  happens,  that  this 
corrofive  application  deftroys  the  vein  likewife  j 
and  fometimes  violent  hemorrhages  follow,  fo  as 
to  endanger  the  life  of  the  animal. 

The  moft  proper  place  for  making  the  open- 
ing in  the  jugular  vein,  is  w'here  the  tegument* 
are  thlnnefl,  which  is  about  a hand-breadth  from 
the  head,  and  about  one  inch  below  the  branch- 
ing or  joining  of  the  vein  which  comes  from  the 
low'er  jaw,  and  which  may  be  diftinftly  feen 
when  any  preflure  is  made  on  the  main  branch 
of  the  vein. 

In  performing  the  operation  with  a fleam,  the 
operator  fnould  hold  the  fleam  between  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  of  the  left  hand ; wdth  the  fc- 
cond  finger  he  Is  to  make  a flight  prefTure  on  the 
vein,  and  before  it  becomes  too  turgid  or  full,, 
make  the  opening  ; the  fame  degree  of  preflure 
is  to  be  continued  on  the  vein,  till  fuch  time  as 
tlie  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  aw’ay  is  receiv- 
ed into  a proper  meafure_ 

Another  great  error,  which  generally  prevails' 
in  opening  the  veins  with  a fleam,  is  the  apply- 
ing too  great  force,  or  giving  too  violent  a ftroke 
to  it,  by  which  it  is  forced  through  the  oppofitc 
fide  of  the  vein:  hence  tliere  is  danger  of  wound- 
ing the  coats  of  the  arteries,  as  they  generally 
lie  under  the  veins;  or,  in  fome  particular  places, 
of  wouhding  the  tendons,  efpecially  when  this 
operation  is  performed  in  the  legs,  thighs,  &c.. 
In  the  veins,  commonly  called  the  plate  veinsy 
under  the  breaft,  the  confequences  are  frequent- 
ly very  troublefome  to  remove,  and  in  fome  cafes . 
prove  fatal.  Mr.  Gibfon,  In  his  treatife  on  the 
difeafes  of  horfes,  mentions  a cafe  of  a fine 
horfe  that  w'as  blooded  in  the  plate  veins  for  a 
lamenefs  of  the  fhoulder,  which  w^as  follow'ed 
with  a hard  oval  fwelling  about  the  fize  of  a 
goofe  egg,  which  extended  upwards  on  the 
breaft,  and  likewife  dov/n  the  leg,  attended  with 
exceffive  pain,  fever,  deadnefs  in  the  horfe’s 
looks,  and  all  the  other  fymptoms  of  a begin- 
ning mortification. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  confequences  fometimes 
attending  tliefe  local  operations  in  the  brcaft, . 
legs,  &c.  and  as  horfes  are  more  or  lefs  trou- 
blefome and  reftlefs,  whereby  accidents  of  this 
kind  may  happen,  it  will  perhaps  be  advifable, 
in  moft  cafes  of  lamenefs,  &c.  to  draw  blood 
'from  the  larger  veins  in  the  neck  only,  where 
there  is  lefs  danger  of  accidents,  more  efpecially 
if  a fpring  fleam  be  ufed : for  although  it  might  be 
of  fome  advantage  in  particular  cafes  to  draw 
blood  as  near  the  aflfeefted  part  as  polfible,  yet 
the  bad  confequences  frequently  attending  it 
feem  to  counterbalance  any  advantages  that 
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may  be  expelled  from  it>  efpeclally  a?  the 
quantity  of  blood  drav/n  from  the  fmall  veins  is 
but  inconfiderable,  and  of  courfc  no  great  be- 
nefit can  be  expedfed  from  it  in  horfes  when 
tliey  are  difeafcd. 

The  principal  view  in’  drawing  blood  is  the 
lelTening  of  its  quantity,  by  which  the  remain- 
ing mafs  circulates  with  more  freedom  in  the 
veflels ; it  likewlfe  takes  off  the  inflammatory 
tendency  of  the  blood,  removes  fpafms,  &c.  and 
prevents  other  bad  confequences  that  may  fol- 
low, efpecially  in  plethoric  habits  : and  it  ought 
always  to  be  remembered,  that  when  the  figns  or 
fymptoms  of  a difeafe  are  taken  from  the  motion 
of  blood,  the  diforders  arifingfrom  it  depend  upon 
its  circulation  being  either  iucreafed  or  dimlnifh- 
ed  : hence,  therefore,  all  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  texture,  quantity,  and  quality  of  the 
blood,  are  attended  with  a diminution  or  increafe 
of  its  velocity. 

Although  the  cafes  which  may  require  bleed- 
ing are  numerous,  yet  one  general  caution,  is 
necelTary,  namely,  never  to  take  away  blood  but 
when  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  j for  it  is  a fluid 
that  may  be  eafily  taken  away,  but  cannot  be  fo 
eafily  replaced  ; befides,  the  pra£llce  of  bleeding 
frequently,  or  at  ftated  times,  is  exceedingly  im- 
proper, as  it  difpofes  the  body  to  become  lax, 
weak,  and  plethoric.  In  bleeding,  therefore,  a 
due  regard  muft  always  be  had  to  the  conftitu- 
tioh,  age,  ftrength,  &c.  of  horfes,  and  the  ftate 
or  habit  of  body  they  are  in  at  the  time. 

Although  we  ought  to  be  fparing  of  drawing 
blood  from  horfes  on  trifling  occafions  when 
they  may  be  faid  to  be  in  health,  yet  when  cafes 
occur  that  do  require  it,  it  may  not  only  fafely, 
but  ufefully,  be  recommended  to  take  away  a 
greater  quantity  at  once  than  is  generally  done  ; 
that  is,  from  fix  to  eight  pounds,  which  will  be 
about  three  or  four  quarts  Englifli  meafure,  ac- 
cording to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms,  &c.  at 
the  time,  ftrength  and  age  of  the  horfe  confi- 
dered.  For  as  horfes  are  very  fubjefl:  to  inflam- 
matory difeafes  and  thofe  that  are  of  th&  fpaf- 
modlc  kind,  and  as  bleeding  plentifully  relaxes 
' the  whole  fyftem  in  thefe  cafes,  the  taking  away 
a fmall  quantity  of  blood,  about  one  quart  or 
two  pounds,  is  in  fa£l:  trifling  with  the  difeafe  ; 
the  horfe  Is  faid  to  have  been  blooded^  and  that 
fatisfies  his  owner  and  the  farrier  -,  time  is  loft  ; 
the  difeafe  acquires  ftrength  -,  it  wall  then  be  be- 
yond the  pow’er  of  art  to  mitigate  or  to  conquer 
it ; hence  the  horfe  falls  a facrifice  to  timidity 
and  ignorance.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
inflammatory  difeafes,  particularly  when  the 
bowels  arc  affeffed,  make  a very  rapid  progrefs 
in  horfes  j and  if  they  are  not  overcome  at  the 


beginning  by  bleeding  plentifully,  the  horfe 
commonly  dies  in  24  or  40  hours  of  a gangrene 
and  mortification  in  the  inteftines. 

Professor  Coleman,  in  the  firft  part  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Veterinary  College, 
fpeaks  of  the  Injlammation  of  the  Vein^  which 
frequently  fucceeds  bleeding,  in  the  following 
way  : “ Although,”  fays  he,  a vein  is  not 
ftriclly  a perfectly  circumferibed  cavity,  yet  it 
has  no  communication  wdth  the  air  ; and  when 
once  expofed,  if  the  parts  after  the  operation  do 
not  unite  by  the  firft  intention,  the  vein  is  liable 
to  great  mifehief.  Whenever  inflammation  at- 
tacks the  internal  furface  of  veins  from  bleed- 
ing, or  any  wound,  the  difeafe  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  of  the  fame  nature,  and  requiring  the 
fiime  remedies  as  the  expofure  of  joints  or  other 
cavities.  The  firft  fymptom  of  inflammation 
and  fuppuratlon  within  the  cavity  of  a vein  is 
generally  a fmall  degree  of  fwelling  about  the 
orifice,  the  lips  of  which  foon  recede  from  each 
other,  and  a little  oozing  efcapes  from  the  part. 
At  other  times,  the  fwelling  will  be  more  con- 
fiderable,  attended  with  frequent  litemorrhage, . 
and  where  the  fwelling  extends  much  above  ' 
the  orifice  the  vein  is  frequently  callous  and 
enlarged  as  high  as  the  head.  This  enlargement 
and  hardnefs  of  the  vein  proceeds.  In  part,  from 
the  coagulable  lymph  filling  up  its  cavity,  and  in 
part  from  the  coats  of  the  vein  being  thickened  ; 
and  the  lymph  fometimes  becomes  organized, 
and  firmly  unites  to  the  internal  furface  of  the 
vein.  In  other  cafes  the  coagulable  fubftance 
does  not  unite  to  the  vein,  but  adfs  as  a foreign 
body  on  the  whole  internal  furface  of  the  vein.” 
The  profeflbr  has  feen  inftances,  \vhere  lymph 
many  inches  in  length,  has  been  taken  from  the 
jugular  vein  and  extended  as  high  as  the  veins 
of  the  face  and  neck,  unconnected  with  its  coats. 
AbfcelTes  alfo  form  occafionally  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  part  difeafed,  fometimes  with, 
at  other  times  without,  any  communication  wdtii' 
the  vein.  Although  the  inflammation  is  feldom 
continued  below  the  orifice  of  the  vein,  yet  he 
has  known  of  one  inftance  where  the  vena  cava, 
and  even  the  heart  itfelf  partook  of  the  difeafe. 
The  remedies  ufually  employed  are  ftimulating. 
oils  applied  to  the  tumor,  and  where  fuppuratlon 
has  not  taken  place,  applications  of  that  nature 
fometimes  fucceed.  But  when  fuppuration  and 
haemorrhage  come  on,  the  difeafe  requires  very' 
difTerent  remedies. 

The  treatment  to  be  purfued  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  will  appear  from  the  following  cafes 
which  occurred  at  the  Veterinary  College. 

I.  A horfe  was  admitted,  Aug.  30th.  He 
had  been  bled  in  the  jugular  vein  on  the  near 
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fide,  fix  days  before.  The  orifice  of  the  wound 
at  that  time  was  inflamed,  and  fwelled  to  the  fize 
of  a walnut.  It  alfo  difcharged  and  frequently 
bled.  On  further  examination  with  a probe, 
the  cavity  of  the  vein  was  found  opened.  The 
adlual  cautery  was  applied  to  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  which  immediately  prevented  any  dif- 
charge  of  blood  or  matter. 

Sept.  I ft.  Suppuration  again  took  place  from 
the  fame  orifice.  The  cautery  was  repeated, 
and  fucceeded  as  befoi'c. 

2d.  No  difcharge  from  the  vein.  The  neck 
was  ordered  to  be  fomented  with  warm  w'ater. 

3d.  and  4th.  No  difcharge.  Fomentations  as 
before. 

5th.  The  wound  difcharged  a fmall  quantity 
of  matter,  and  the  "cautery  was  agaift  applied. 
The  next  day  the  animal  was  fent  for,  and  as 
tlie  inflammation  and  fwclling  had  abated,  he 
was  fuffered  to  be  taken  from  the  college. 

I oth.  The  horfe  was  again  returned,  and  on 
enquiry  it  was  found  that  by  fome  accident  the 
coagulum  had  been  torn  oft’,  the  difcharge  con- 
fiderably  increafed,  and  the  inflammation  and 
fwelling  extended  up  the  vein,  as  high  as  the 
head.  The  cautery  was  again  had  recourfe  to, 
and  the  difcharge  ceafed.  The  horfe  was  bled 
from  the  oppofite  vein,  and  a dofe  of  phyfic 
given,  which  operated  the  next  day. 

15  th.  The  wound  fuppurated  from  the  fame 
orifice,  and  tire  cautery  was  repeated  to  a greater 
depth. 

1 6th  and  17th.  No  difcharge.  The  tumor 
above  the  wound  was  bliftered,  and  by  the  1 8th 
Vv^as  much  reduced. 

19th.  The  granulations  protruded  through 
tlie  orifice,  but  no  difcharge.  A fmall  quantity 
of  the  powder  of  vitriolated  copper  was  fprinkled 
on  the  part. 

2 1 ft.  A fmall  orifice  was  obferved  in  the 
centre  of  the  wound,  from  which  matter  efcap- 
ed.  On  introducing  a probe,  the  cavity  was 
found  to  be  fuperficial.  A drachm  of  vitriolated 
copper,  in  a folid  form,  was  therefore  introduc- 
ed into  the  wound,  and  a large  poultice  applied 
at  night. 

22d.  The  neck  was  fomented  with  warm 
water,  and  a common  poultice  applied  at  night. 

23d.  The  inflammation  and  fwelling  gra- 
dually abated,  but  the  orifice  floughed,  and 
again  fuppurated.  The  cautery  was  repeated 
as  before. 

24th.  A fmall  difcharge  came  from  the  ori- 
fice, and  the  cautery  was  again  repeated. 

26th.  The  jfurface  of  the  wound  floughed, 
.and  healthy  granulations.appeared.  The  wound 
was  afterwards  drefled  with  a fimplc  ointment. 


and  the  granulations  fprinkled  with  blue  vitriol 
Under  this  treatment  the  horfe  was  difcharged 
from  the" college  on  the  pth  of  October,  radi- 
cally cured. 

II.  A coach  horfe  had  been  bled  in  the  jugu- 
lar vein  on  the  near  fide  about  a week.  On 
examination  it  was  found  to  be  inflamed  and 
fwelled  confiderably  in  the  dire£lion  of  its  courfe 
towards  the  head,  attended  with  frequent  dif- 
charges  of  blood  from  the  orifice.  A large 
fwelling  had  alfo  taken  place  about  the  divifion 
of  the  vein  above.  "Fhe  vein  below  the  orifice 
was  not  inflamed,  or  in  any  degree  difeafed. 
The  tumor  was  ordered  to  be  bliftered,  and  the 
adtual  cautery  applied  to  the  orifice.  In  three 
days  fucceflively  no  difcharge  of  blood  or  matter 
came  from  the  orifice.  But  the  abfeefs  ftill  con- 
tinued to  inereafe,  and  the  matter  being  formed, 
it  was  opened,  and  difcharged. copioufly.  A piece 
of  loofe  coagulum,  about  fix  inches  in  length, 
v/as  taken  at  the  fame  time  from  the  orifice  of 
the  vein.  A probe  being  introduced,  a com- 
munication was  difeovered  between  the  vein  and 
the  abfeefs.  This  circumftance  proved  favour- 
able to  the  cure  j for  as  no  htemorrhage  had 
taken  place  from  the  abfeefs,  there  were  juft 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  prefl'ure  of  the  ab- 
feefs had  united  the  inner  coats  of  the  vein 
above,  fo  as  to  prevent  all  communication  be- 
tween the  vein  above  and  the  vein  below.  The 
difeafe  was  therefore  treated  as  a common  ab- 
feefs. A feton  was  introduced  up  the  finus  to 
communicate  with  both  openings,  and  retained 
there  about  a week.  It  was  then  removed,  and 
by  the  application  of  common  dreffings  the  ani- 
mal completely  recovered.  The  vein  being  unit- 
ed and  rendered  impervious  above,  the  inflam- 
mation and  luemorrhage  both  ceafed. 

III.  The  jugular  vein  of  a horfe,  on  the  near 
fide,  had  been  opened  about  a fortnight.  The 
vein  was  confiderably  inflamed  from  the  orifice 
to  the  head,  attended  with  fuppuration  and  fre- 
quent hsemorrhage.  The  external  fkin  in  the 
diredlion  of  the  vein  downward,  in  confequence 
of  the  application  of  fome  corrofive  medicine, 
was  in  a ftate  of  ulceration  from  the  orifice  to 
the  cheft.  The  hot  iron  was  applied  to  the 
external  lips  of  the  wound.  The  hx*morrhage 
and  difcharge  ceafed.  A dofe  of  purging  phyfic 
was  given,  which  in  36  hours  operated.  A 
blifter  was  alfo  applied  to  the  tumor  above  the 
orifice  of  the  vein,  and  the  difcharge  occafioned 
by  the  blifter  diminiflied  the  enlargement. 

May  22d.  The  external  orifice  opened  and 
difcharged  matter,  but  no  blood.  After  the 
operation  of  the  blifter,  the  parts  wereTomented 
with  warm  water. 
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7.6th.  It  was  found  neceflary  to  repeat  the 
cautery  to  the  centre  of  the  orifice. 

28th.  The  tumor  near  the  head  being  foft, 
a fmall  opening  was  made  which  difcharged 
largely,  but  appeared  to  have  no  communication 
wi3r  the  vein  above  or  orifice  below.  Fomenta- 
tions and  poultices  were  employed,  and  the  ca- 
vity became  gradually  filled  with  new  granula- 
tions. 

June  2d.  A fraall  quantity  of  the  powder 
of  vitriolated  copper,  to  prevent  an  improper 
growth  of  die  granulations,  was  applied.  The 
lame  treatment  was  continued  until  the  nth  of 
June,  when  the  orifice  of  the  vein  completely 
clofed.  The  wound  above  gradually  healed, 
and  on  the  1 7th  of  June  the  horfe  was  difcharg- 
ed perfc£lly  cured. 

IV.  The  jugular  vein,  of  a horfe,  in  confe- 
quence  of  bleeding,  on  the  20th  of  Auguft, 
fwelled  and  inflamed  to  a confiderable  degree. 

Sept.  2d.  The  fwelling  having  increafed,  at- 
tended with  frequent  bleeding  from  the  orifice, 
the  ProfelTor  was  defired  to  fee  the  horfe.  On 
examination  it  was  found,  that  the  orifice  of  the 
vein  had  not  clofed  ; but  the  coats  of  the  vein 
below  had  united ; and  at  this  part,  the  cavity 
was  impervious.  The  vein  above  the  orifice 
continued  open.  The  a£l;ual  cautery  was  there- 
fore applied  to  the  orifice,  and  fomentations  and 
poultices  were  applied  to  the  tumor. 

5 th.  The  difeharge  from  the  orifice  not  ceaf- 
ing,  the  cautery  was  repeated. 

On  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  fomentations  and 
poultices  were  continued. 

loth.  The  orifice  of  the  vein  not  being  clof- 
ed, the  cautery  was  again  applied,  and  fucceeded 
by  fomentations  and  poultices  as  before. 

14th.  The  cautery  was  repeated. 

17th.  A dofe  of  purging  phyfic  was  given. 

2 1 ft.  The  tumor  was  bliftered,  and  the  fur- 
face  of  the  wound  drefi'ed  with  fimple  ointment. 

The  part  was  afterwards  bliftered  feveral 
times,  and  on  the  2d  of  0£lober  the  difeafe 
was  totally  removed. 

The  cafes  faid  by  Mr.  Clark  to  require  bleed- 
ing, are  violent  bruifes,  or  ftrains,  in  the  muf- 
cular  or  tendinous  parts  j large  wounds,  efpeci- 
ally  when  there  is  laceration  without  much  lofs 
of  blood  from  the  w ound.  It  is  proper  in  the 
beginning  of  all  cuticular  diforders  or  eruptions 
on  the  fkin  j in  large  fwellings  on  the  body  or 
legs,  arifing  from  a plethoric  rtate ; In  all  deep 
pun£lures,  or  fmall  wounds,  when  the  horfe 
fhews  fymptoras  of  great  pain,  &c.-,  in  fw^ellings 
of  the  legs  and  heels,  when  attended  with  much 
inflammation. 


Bleeding  Is  fometimes  the  fpeedleft  method  of 
giving  relief  in  the  beginning  of.  inflammatory 
fevers,  to  which  horfes  are  very  liable  ; it  is 
alfo  necelTary  in  all  violent  acute  pains,  as  in  the 
gripes  or  colic,  ftrangury  or  fuppreffion  of 
urine ; in  rheumatic  complaints,  where  tire  pain 
caufes  ftiffnefs  or  lamenefs,  and  which  frequent- 
ly ftiifts  from  one  limb  to  another,  or  when  it 
afFe£l:s  the  neck,  and  occafions  that  ftiffnefs  and 
contraftion  of  the  mufcles,  which  is  commonly 
called  the  chords ; in  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
or  palate  of  the  mouth,  the  latter  of  which  is 
called  the  lamparst  when  the  horfe  cannot  eat 
his  food  on  account  of  the  tendernefs  of  the 
parts  ; in  all  recent  colds,  attended  with  rheums 
or  defludfions  about  the  throat,  eyes,  &c. ; in 
recent  fwellings  of  the  glands  about  the  throat, 
jaws,  &c. ; in  the  jaundice,  inflammations  of 
the  lungs,  pleura,  ftomach,  inteftines,  and  other 
vifeera  ; in  apoplexy,  vertigo,  or  giddinefs ; and 
In  all  diforders  where  the  head  feems  affedfed  ; 
in  beginning  impofthumations,  or  colledfions  of 
matter,  attended  with  great  pain  •,  in  full  habits 
of  body,  where  proper  exercife  has  been  ne- 
gledfed  ; and  when  a horfe  breathes  with  diffi- 
culty on  the  leaft  exercife. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  cautioned  not  to 
bleed,  unlefs  in  very  urgent  cafes,  during  the 
extreme's  of  hot  or  cold  weather  j or  w'hilft  a 
horfe  is  overheated  In  violent  exercife.  It  is  to 
be  avoided  in  all  cafes  of  extreme  lownefs,  or 
w’^eaknefs,  produced  by  fatigue,  difeafe,  &c.  ; or 
after  evacuations  by  purging  or  fcoiiring,  dia- 
betes, or  profufe  ftaleing,  or  profufe  fweating. 
Bleeding  is  likewife  improper  when  an  impoft- 
humation,  or  colledftion  of  matter,  is  addually 
formed  ; and  likewife  during  the  time  of  a horfe’s 
moulting,  or  calling  his  coat,  in  the  autumn. 
In  a word,  it  is  of  the  utmofl  importance  that  a 
fubftantial  reafon  fliould  be  given  for  the  opera- 
tion, before  we  allow  a horfe  to  be  bled  in  any 
Inftance  ; as  the  moll  ignorant  pradlitloners  are, 
in  general,  the  mofl  ready  to  have  recourfe  to  it. 

BLEIME,  an  inflammation  arifing  from  brulf- 
ed  blood  between  the  herfe’s  foie  and  the  bone 
of  the  foot,  towards  the  heel.  Of  hlehne  there  are 
three  forts  : the  firft,  being  bred  in  fpciled  and 
wrinkled  feet,  v/ith  narrov/  heels,  are  ufually 
feated  in  the  inward  or  weakeft  quarter.  In  this 
cafe  the  hoof  is  ufually  pared,  and  the  matter 
let  out.  The  fecond  fort,  befides  the  ufual 
fymptoms  of  the  firft,  affcCls  the  foot  like  a 
quittor.  The  third  fort  of  bleimes  is  occalion- 
ed  by  fmall  llones  and  gravel  lodged  between 
the  ihoe  and  the  foie.  In  this  cafe  tire  foot  muft 
be  pared,  and  the  matter,  if  any,  let  out;  if  there 
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be  no  matter,  then  the  bruifed  foie  muft  be  taken 
out,  but  if  there  be  matter,  the  foie  muft  be 
drefTed  like  the  prick  of  a nail. 

Mr.  St.  Bel  makes  the  following  remarks  on 
this  difeafe  in  his  LeElure  on  the  Natural  and  Ac- 
cidental Difeafes  of  the  Foot ; he  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing literal  defeription  which  M.  Lafofle  gives 
of  this  difeafe,  'better  known  perhaps  under  the 
name  of  Corns. 

“ The  Blehnef  fays  he,  “ is  a rednefs  in  the 
foie  of  the  heels,  and  is  of  two  forts,  the  one 
natural,  the  other  accidental ; the  natural  fort 
comes  without  any  apparent  caufe,  in  feet  with 
large  heels,  and  is  of  four  kinds. 

In  the  firft  there  appears  a rednefs,  pro- 
duced by  extravafated  blood  dried  up  in  the 
pores  of  the  horny  foie. 

“ In  the  fecond,  there  appears  in  tlie  horny 
part  which  is  fplit,  a black  fpot  like  the  prick  of 
a nail,  and,  on  examination,  the  channelled  or 
laminated  flefh  appears  black  and  putrid. 

“ In  the  third  kind,  on  paring  the  part,  matter 
is  obferved  to  ilTue  from  the  channelled  flefli  in 
the  heels. 

“ In  the  fourth,  an  opening  or  feparation  is 
obferved,  on  paring,  between  the  wall  and  the 
foies  of  the  heels,  caufed  by  the  matter,  which 
is  black  and  in  a fmall  quantity. 

“ To  thefe  four  kinds  may  be  added  a fifth, 
in  which  the  wall  of  the  heels  is  reverfed  to  the 
form  of  an  oyfter-fliell,  which  bearing  inwardly, 
comprefies  the  channelled  flefh  of  the  heels. 
Thefe  kinds  of  feet  have  no  binder,  and  but 
very  little  foie,  eafily  yielding  to  the  prelTure  of 
the  fingers. 

“ The  accidental  bleime  is  caufed  by  bad  fhoe- 
ing  5 low  heels,  bearing  upon  the  fhoes,  are 
thereby  comprelTed  and  bruifed  ; they  may,  in 
like  manner,  fuffer  from  gravel  lodged  between 
the  fhoe  and  the  heels,  particularly  after  the  foot 
has  been  pared.  A bruife  is  the  caufe  of  this 
fort  of  bleime,  to  remedy  which  the  foot  muft 
be  fhort-fhoed,  and  not  pared,  and  thin  at  the 
heels,  that  the  frog  may  totally  and  equally  bear 
upon  the  ground. 

“ In  the  fecond  fort,  where  the  black  fpot  is 
obferved  in  the  angle  of  the  binder,  and  where 
the  foliated  fleft  is  putrid,  an  opening  muft  be 
made  \wth  the  butrefs,  and  pledgets  fteeped  in 
fpirits  of  turpentine  introduced,  which  are  to  be 
held  in  a ftate  of  compreffion,  left  the  foliated 
flefh  fhould  rife  above  it.  In  the  third  kind, 
where,  in  paring,  matter  is  obferved  to  ilTue  from 
the  furrowed  flefh  of  the  heels,  recourfe  muft 
be  had  to  other  means. 

“ The  fifth  refults  from  a natural  defeil  in 


the  formation  of  the  foot ; the  heels  have  fcarce- 
ly  any  binders,  the  bleime  is  barely  covered  by 
the  horny  fub fiance,  tlie  horfe  is  very  tender 
in  that  part,  becaufe  the  wall  is  inverted,  and 
pinches  the  foliated  flefh  ; this  unnatural  growth 
of  the  horn  muft  be  cut  with  the  butrefs.  Some- 
times it  fuppurates ; in  which  cafe,  an  opening 
muft  be  made  to  give  the  matter  a free  ifTue, 
with  care  not  to  make  it  too  large,  left  the.  flefli 
ftiould  rife  in  a lump,  called  in  French  or 
cherry ; the  dreflrng  confifts  in  pledgets,  laid 
one  over  the  other,  in  order  to  fujpport  tlie  flefh, 
which  naturally  falls.” 

Mr.  St.  Bel  admits  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  give  a better  defeription  tlian  this  of  the  bleime,, 
or  to  preferibe  a more  proper  method  of  treating 
it  j but  he  obferves  very  juftly,  that  M.  LafoflTe, 
in  the  defign  of  rendering  himfelf  perfpicuous, 
multiplies  the  divifions  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to 
make  them  appear,  to  perfons  but  little  inftruft- 
ed,  fo  many  diftin£l  diforders. 

He  does  not  entirely  agree  with  M.  Lafofle, 
on  the  caufe  of  the  bleime,  nor  does  he  believe  it 
fo  frequently  proceeds  from  nature.  We  fome- 
times  meet  with  it  indeed  in  feet  whofe  heels 
are  too  hard,  but  not  fo  often  as  could  be  fup- 
pofed,  after  the  defeription  which  he  gives  of 
it ; befides,  Arabian,  Barbary,  T urkifh,  Spanifh, 
and  Navarine  horfes,  in  general  all  horfes  of 
fouthern  countries,  are  more  fubjedl  to  this  fort 
of  bleime  than  the  northern,  bccaufe  their  feet 
are  naturally  harder  and  of  a drier  nature  than 
the  latter. 

Mr.  St.  Bel  denies  -that  low  heels,  with 
fcarcely  any  binders,  are  fubje£l  to  the  natural 
bleime.  On  the  contrary,  although  this  vicious 
conformation  is  the  predifpofing  caufe,  the  bleime 
is  always  determined  by  fome  intermediate  caufe, 
either  by  the  preflure  .of  the  fhoe,  or  by  gravel 
or  ftones  lodged  between  the  branches  and  the 
foie  ; in  proof  of  which,  he  has  no  doubt  but  it 
is  poffible,  by  the  mode  of  flioeing  alone,  to 
prevent  tliis  difeafe  in  feet  whofe  heels  are  low 
and  feeble. 

Omitting, all  fuperfluous  divifions,  Mr.  St.  Bel 
ftates,  that  a fimple  corn  is  at  firft  obferved  by 
a rednefs  in  the  part  of  the  foie,  fituated  between 
the  heels  and  the  binders,  and  that  its  progrefs 
is  in  proportion  to  the  caufe  which  gave  rife  to 
it.  A black  fpot  is  fometimes  obferved,  which 
announces  that  the  quick  or  living  parts  are 
more  or  lefs  affe<Sled  ; and  in  paring  the  foot,  a 
black  fanies  is  often  noticed,  which  has  deftroy- 
cd  the  flefliy  foie  in  this  place,  and  even  the  foli- 
ated fubftance,  fo  as  to  have  excavated  the  wall, 
from  whence  refults  the  inverfion  of  the  quarter. 
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Mr.  St.  Bel  fays  he  has  found,  by  experience, 
that  M.  Lafofle’s  method  is  the  beft  that  can 
be  followed  in  treating  tlie  difeafe  ; and  makes 
fome  obfervations  on  the  general  mode  praftifed 
by  farriers  in  operating  for  it.  The  chief  care 
to  be  taken  in  paring  the  foot,  he  fays,  is  to  pre- 
ferve,  as  much  as  pofllble,  the  heels,  the  quar- 
ters, and  the  binders.  On  the  contrary,  ignorant 
perlbns  begin  by  cutting  away  all  the  parts, 
without  reflefting  on  the  length  of  time  which 
nature  requires  to  reproduce  them.  The  ope- 
rator is  then  obliged  to  eredt  a purchafe.  in  the 
room  of  that  he  had  deftroycd,  for  which  reafon 
he  lays  on  the  Bar-shoe,  upon  which  the  frog 
is  obliged  to  perform  the  office  of  the  heels. 
This  ffioe  is  almoft  always  ill  ffiaped,  and  too 
heavy,  and  ruins  the  foot  inftead  of  eafing  it ; 
whereas,  if  the  farrier  Ikilfully  preferved  the 
parts  which  he  mifehievoufly  dellroys,  he  would 
avoid  the  ufe  of  this  ffioe,  and  employ  a kind  of 
half  moon  ffioe,  which,  by  leaving  the  frog  and 
heels  free,  would  facilitate  the  growth  of  the 
latter.  See  the  article  Foot. 

Mr.  John  Lawrence  admits  of  only  two  fpe- 
cies  of  bleime the  natural  and  accidental ; the 
one  occafioned  by  compreffion  of  the  hoof  it- 
felf,  in  bad  feet,  with  wiry  heels  and  fcarce  any 
binders ; the  other  by  that  of  the  ffioe,  or  the 
intrufion  of  gravel,  or  fmall  ftones,  under  it. 
“ The  preventive  remedy,”  he  fays,  “ is  the 
nnv  Jlyle  of  Jboemg.  If  the  bruife  appear  dry, 
with  no  tendency  to  fuppuration,  extirpate  it  by 
degrees  with  the  knife,  or  rub  in  frequently 
fome  fpirituous  application,  and  nature  will  in 
time  outgrow  the  blemifli ; turpentine  and  cam- 
phorated fpirits  mixed : ffiould  the  horfe  travel 
tender,  apply  a light  bar-ffioe.  In  cafe  of  fup- 
puration, make  a fmall  opening  for  the  matter, 
and  flop  with  pledgets  laid  one  over  the  other, 
dipped  in  the  proper  digeftive,  warm.  In  nar- 
row heels,  cut  away  the  horn  which  prefles  upon 
the  bleime." 

BLEND-WATER,  called  alfo  Morehough, 
a diftemper  incident  to  black  cattle,  in  which 
the  liver  is  affefted.  In  order  to  cure  it,  the  old 
writers  on  farriery  tell  us  to  take  bole-armoniac, 
and  as  much  charcoal  dull  as  will  fill  an  egg- 
ffiell,  a good  quantity  of  the  inner  bark  of  an 
oak,  dried  and  powdered  j and  pounding  the 
whole  together,  give  it  to  the  beaft  in  a quart  of 
new  milk.  Though  this  difeafe  is  certainly  not 
nnderllood,  the  remedy  by  no  means  delerves 
to  be  deemed  abfurd. 

BLEMISH,  a kind  of  imperfeftion  in  a 
horfe,  of  greater  or  lefs  magnitude,  according 
to  the  accident  which  produced  it.  Mr.  John 


Lawrence,  a very  competent  judge,  fays,  “ B!e- 
miffies  conn  (I  of  broken  knees,  lofs  of  hair  in 
the  cutting  places,  mallenders  and  fallenders, 
cracked  heels,  falfe  quarters,  fplents,  or  excref- 
cences  which  do  not  occafion  lamenefs ; and  I 
ffiould  fuppofe,  wind  galls  and  bog-fpavins,  if 
they  prevail  to  any  great  degree  ; thefe  lalt  may 
have  been  reprefled  immediately  previous  to 
fale,  and  may  re-appear  in  a few  miles  riding. 
Neither  wind-galls  nor  beg-fpavins  impede  a 
found  warrant,  provided  the  horfe  does  not 
go  lame  ; it  may  be  the  fame,  probably,  in  re- 
fpe£l  to  a falfe  quarter,  although,  I thfnk,  I have 
never  feen  a horfe  with  the  latter  defe£l,  w'hich 
I ffiould  have  accepted  as  a found  one.” 

BLENNORRHGEA,  Blennorrhagia  (from 
0A»j>ya,  mucus,  and  pirv,  to foiu),  a flux  of  mucus 
of  a purulent  appearance,  from  the  penis  or  va- 
gina, in  the  horfe  or  mare.  It  is  moll  common 
in  very  young  and  very  old  animals,  but  efpe- 
cially  in  llallions,  whofe  procreative  faculties  are 
called  too  frequently  into  a6lion. 

Mr.  John  Lawrence,  in  his  treatife  on  horfes, 
fpeaks  thus  “ of  the  gonorrhoea,  mattering,  and 
fall  of  the  penis.” 

“ A llallion  weakened  by  too  much  cover- 
ing,” fays  he,  “ will  fometimes  have  a thin 
white  difeharge.  Bathe  the  tellicles  with  a re- 
llringent  embrocation  at  night,  and  waffi  them 
in  the  morning  with  cold  water,  rubbing  them 
dry  with  a cloth  ; or  ride  him  up  to  the  belly'  In 
water  every  morning  the  firft  thing.”  He  alfo 
diredls  the  following 

Stre^igthening  Ball. 

Take  Balfam  of  capivi, 

Olibanum, 

Gum-mallic  powdered,  of  each  twe 
drachms ; 

Bole  armoniac,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Make  them  Into  a ball  with  honey  and  liquorice 
powder,  and  repeat  it  night  and  morning  -,  af- 
terwards once  a-day,  as  long  as  wanted. 

“ Should  there  be  a foul  ichorous  difeharge 
from  chafing  or  ulceration,  externally  or  inter- 
nally, firfl  waffi  well  with  foap  and  water  warm, 
which  it  may  be  alfo  ufeful  to  injecSl.  Apply 
the  following,  milk-warm,  to  any  excoriation  or 
fore,  with  a foft  rag  or  fponge  ; 

Take  lime-water,  one  quart ; 

Sugar  of  lead,  half  an  ounce.  Mix. 

“ In  cafe  of  fungous  flefii,  half  an  ounce  of 
vitriolated  copper  may  be  added.  For  an  in- 
jc6lion,  ’ 
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Take  balfam  of  capivi,  half  an  ounce  ; 

The  yolk  of  an  egg  ; 

Lime-water,  half  a pint ; 

Honey  of  rofes,  two  ounces. 

If  the  penis  be  much  inflamed  and  fwelled, 
foment  as  oiten  as  r.eccflary,  w'lth . leaves  of 
mallows  and  man'hmallows,  camomile  flowers, 
melilot,  and  fumitory,  each  three  handfuls ; 
rofemary,  wild  thyme,  fouthern-wood,  and  el- 
der-flowers, each  two  handfuls ; juniper  and 
laurel-berries  brulfed,  each  four  ounces.  Boil 
tiiem  in  eight  quarts  of  water  to  lix.  Strain,  and 
foment  with  two  flannels,  by  turns,  as  warm  as 
convenient,  morning  and  evening.  A pint  of 
Britifli  brandy  may  be  added.  While  ufing, 
keep  it  warm  over  a chafing-difli.  The  remain- 
ing liquor  may  be  put  again  on  tlie  herbs,  for 
next  day’s  occafion. 

“ A feminal  gleet  In  horfes,  from  plethora 
and  want  of  exercife,  is  remedied  by  venefec- 
tion,  mild  purgatives,  alterants  and  regular  at- 
tention to  cleanlinefs  ; but  partially  in  fome  con- 
ftitutions,  where  the  feminal  fecretion  is  very 
copious ; this  joined  to  the  other  inconvenience 
of  ftallions  being  more  liable  to  greafe  and  foul- 
nefs  than  geldings,  has  often  made  me  wonder 
that  .fo  many  of  the  former  fliouid  be  kept  in  the 
London  Breweries.” 

BLIGHT.  See  Blast. 

BLINDNESS,  a difeafe  incident  to  horfes  in 
common  with  other  animals.  For  the  caufes, 
cure,  &c.  of  blindnefs,  fee  the  article  Eye. 
Blindnefs  is  faid  to  happen  more  efpecially  to 
horfes  of  an  iron-grey,  or  dapple-grey  colour, 
when  ridden  too  hard,  or  backed  too  young. 
See  Phil.  Pranf.  No.  37. 

It  may  be  difeovered  by  the  walk  or  ftep, 
which  in  a blind  horfe  is  always  uncertain  and 
unequal : becaufe  he  does  not  let  down  his  feet 
boldly  when  led  in  the  hand  •,  though,,  if  the 
fame  horfe  he  mounted  by  an  expert  horfeman, 
and  the  horfe  of  himfelf  have  mettle,  the  le.ar  of 
the  fpur  will  make  him  go  more  freely,  fo  that 
his  blindnefs  can  fcarcely  be  perceived.  Another 
mark  whereby  a horfe  may  be  known  to  have 
loft  his  fight  is,  that  upon  hearing  any  body 
enter  the  ftable,  he  will  prick  up  his  ears,  and 
move  tham  backwards  and  forwards,  as  miftruft- 
ing  every  thing,  and  being  in  continual  alarm  on 
the  leaft  noife. 

BLOOD,  a red  fluid,  propelled  by  the  heart, 
arteries,  and  lungs,  through  the  whole  body  of 
an  animal.  See  the  articles  Heart,  Lungs, 
Blood-Vessels,  Circulation,  &c. 

Although  the  fluid  which  circulates  through 
the  velTels  of  all  animals  be  not  of  a red  colour, 
yet  it  is  ij^rtain  that  the  fundions  of  animal  life 


cannot  be  pevlorrhed  without  the  circulation  of 
fomething  equivalent  to  blood.  Tlie.  common 
appearance  of  the  blood  when  drawn  from  a vein 
in  the  Imman  body  is  well  known.  It  firft  feems 
an  homogeneous  red  liquor  j then  it  confolidates 
into  one  uniform  mafs  ; in  a little  time,  a yel- 
lowifli  watery  liquor,  begins  to  feparate  from  it, 
which  Is  more  or  lefs'in  quantity  according  to 
the  ftatc  in  which  the.  blood  happens  ta  be  ; the 
red  mafs,  in  the  mean  time,  contradfs  greatly  in 
its  dimenfions,  and  increafes  in  folidity.  But 
this  increafe  of  folidity. is  likeivife  proportional 
to  the  ftate  of  the  blood,  at  the  time  in  ftrong 
people,  if  attacked  with  a violent  inflammatory 
difeafe,  the  folid  part  is  exceedingly  tough,  info- 
much  that  Dr.  Huxliam  fays  he  has  fometimes 
found  it  almoft  like  a pjece  of  flelh  itfelf; 
whereas,  in  otlier  difeafes,  the,  folid  part  is  very 
foft  and  tender,  breaking  In  pieces  with,  the 
flighteft  touch. 

Generally  fpeaking,  the  blood  of  brute  ani- 
mals is  of  nearly  the  fame  texture  with  the  hu- 
man, at  leaft  it  is  fo  in  quadrupeds.  It  confifts 
of,  I ft..  The  fenim.  2d.  The  coagulable  lymph. 
3d..  The  red  globules.  4th.  The  fuperflucas 
water.  5th.  Extraneous  fubftances  introduced-. 

The  ferum,  coagulable  lymph,  and  fupeffluous 
water,  are  diffuled  through  one  another,  and 
the  red  part  is  mechanically  mixed  with  them. 
Some  of  the  extraneous  fubftances  are  alfo  me- 
chanically mixed  with  them,  and  fome  diffufed 
tlirough  them. 

In  Dr.  I,,ewis’s'  notes  on  Newman’s  Che- 
miftry  we  have  the  following  account  of  the 
blood,  and  the  parts  into  which  it  may  be  re-  - 
folved.  “ Recent  blood  is  equally  fluid,  and  in 
tafte  fomewhat  faline.  Viewed  by  a microfeope, 
it  appears  compofed  of  numerous  red  globules 
fwimming  in  a tranfparent  fluid.  On  Handing 
for  a little  time,  it  fepatates  into  a thick  crafla- 
mentum  and  fluid  ferum.  By  agitation,  it  con- 
tinues fluid  : a confiftent  gelatinous  matter  ad- 
heres to  the  ftirrer,  which,  by  repeated  ablution 
with  water,  becomes  white.  Received  from  the 
vein  in  warm  water,  it  depofits  a quantity  of 
tranfparent  filamentous  matter,  the  red  portion 
continuing  diflblvcd  in  the  ivater.  On  evapo- 
rating the  fluid,  a red  powdery  fubftance  is  left.  , 
It  congeals  by  froft,  and  becomes  fluid  again  by 
warmth  ; after  liquefadlion,  it  quickly  putrefies. 
Fluid  and  florid  blood  expofed  to  a temperate 
air,  putrefies  foouer  than  fuch  as  is  more  denfe. 
Infpiflated  to  drynefs,  it  leaves  a dark-coloured 
mails,  amounting,  at  a medium,  to  about  one 
fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  blood,  of  a bitter 
faline  tafte,  eafily  inflammable,  burning  with  a 
blueifh  flame.  The  exficcated  blood  is  not  fo-^ 
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la'ule  In  add  6r  alkaline  liquors  ; but  gives  fome 
tindure  to  water  and  to  fpirit  of  wine,  and  is 
more  powerfully  added  upon  by  dulcified  fpirit 
of  nitre.  Recent  blood  is  coagulated  by  the 
mineral  acids,  and  by  moll  of  the  combinations 
of  them  with  earthy  and  metallic  bodies.  With 
vegetable  acids,  and  with  folutions  of  neutral 
falts,  it  mingles  equably  without  coagulation. 
Alkalies,  both  fixed  and  volatile,  render  it  more 
fluid,  and  preferve  it  from  coagulating. 

“ Tire  ferum  of  blood  is  more  faline  than 
the  craflamentum,  and  docs  not  fo  fpeedily  pu- 
trefy. It  freezes  fomewhat  more  difficultly  than 
pure  water ; and  its  aqueous  part  evaporates,  by 
a gentle  warmth,  fomewhat  more  readily,  leav- 
ing about  one-twelfth  of  the  weight  of  the  ferum- 
of  a folid  yellowifl)  pellucid  matter.  Expofed  to 
heat  a little  greater  than  that  of  the  human 
body,  it  coagulates  into  a folid  mafs,  without 
any  confiderable  evaporation.  Both  this  coagu- 
lum  and  the  infpillated  ferum  are  readily  inflam- 
mable in  the  fire,  not  difToluble  in  water,  or  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  in  acid  or  in  alkaline  liquors.” 

But  the  texture  of  tire  blood  difcoverable  by 
a microfeope,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
learned  much  more  than  the  chemical  analyfis 
ever  did.  Lewenhoeck  fancied  he  difcovered,t]iat 
the  blood  confills  of  red  globular  particles  fwim- 
mlng  in  a quantity  of  tranfparent  liquor,  each 
globule  compofed  of  fix  fmaller  ones  packed  to- 
gether. While  the  fix  continued  to  adhere, 
their  colour  was  red  ; but  when  feparated,  they 
became  yellow,  and  thus  formed  what  is  called 
the  ferum.  He  even  imagined  he  had  dif- 
covered  that  each  of  the  ferous  globules  con- 
fiited  of  fix  fmaller  ones,  and  that  thefe  when 
broken  down  conflituted  fome  more  fubtile  and 
penetrating  liquor  than  the  ferum,  &c.  and  this 
was  for  a long  time  received  as  an  undoubted 
izQt ; and  many  theories  were  built  upon  it,  and 
elaborate  calculations  made.  Father  de  Forre 
alfo,  w'ith  microfeopes  which  he  alleged  were 
capable  of  magnifying  to  an  incredible  degree, 
found  that  the  red  particles  of  the  blood  .were 
of  an  annular  figure,  with  a perforation  in  the 
middle ; and  that  the  ring  itfelf  was  formed  of 
feveral  joints.  Of  this  opinion  indeed  is  Dr. 
Duncan  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Hewfon  however 
has  fince  contended,  that  “ the  red  particles  of 
the  blood,  improperly  called  globules,  are  fat  in 
all  animals,  and  of  very  different  fizes  in  dif- 
ferent animals.  In  man  they  are  fmall,  as  fiat 
as  a (hilling,  and  appear  to  have  a dark  fpot  in 
the  middle.  In  order  to  fee  them  diflindlly 
(fays  Mr.  Hewfon),  I dilute  the  blood  with  frefh 
ferum.  My  predeceffors,  not  having  thought  of 
tliis,  could  not  fee  them  diftinOly.  And  Eew- 


enhoeck  In  particular.  Imagining  a round  figure 
fitted  for  motion,  concluded  they  muff  be  round 
in  the  human  body  ; though  he  and  ethers  al- 
lowed that  in  frogs,  &c.  where  they  viewed 
them  dillimfily  from  the  blood  being  thinner, 
they  were  flat.  Now  I prove  that  they  are  fiat 
in  all  animals.  In  the  human  blood,  where 
thefe  particles  are  fmall,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  that  black  fpot  is  which  appears  in 
the  centre  of  each.  Some  have  concluded  that 
it  was  a perforation  : but  in  a frog,  where  It  is 
fix  times  as  large  as  in  a man,  it  is  eafy  to  fliew 
that  It  is  not  a perforation,  but  on  the  contrary 
is  a little  folid,  which  is  contained  in  the  middle 
of  a veficle.  , Inffead,  therefore,  of  calling  this 
part  of  the  blood  red  globules,  I fliould  call  it  red 
veficles ; for  each  particle  is  a flat  veficle,  with  a 
little  folid  fphere  In  Its  centre. 

“ I find  that  the  blood  of  all  animals  contains- 
veficles  of  this  fort.  In  human  blood. there  are 
millions  of  them  j and  they  give  it  the  red  co- 
lour. But  in  infetSls  they  are  white,  and  lefs 
numerous  in  proportion  than  in  man  and  qua- 
drupeds. As  they  are  fiat  in  all  animals,  I 
fufpedl  that  fliape  is  a circumffance  of  import- 
ance, but  can  be  altered  by  a mixture  with  dif- 
ferent fluids.  And  I find  that  It  is  by  a deter- 
minate, quantity  of  neutral  fait  contained  in  die 
ferum,  that  this  fluid  is  adapted  to  preferving 
thefe  veficles  in  their  flat  fliape  : for,  if  they  be 
mixed  with  water,  they  become  round,  and  dif- 
folve  perfedlly  ; but  add  a little  of  any  neutral 
fait  to  the  water,  and  they  remain  in  it,  with- 
out any  alteration  in  their  fhape,  and  witjiout 
difiblvlng. 

Now,  when  it  Is  confidered,  that  the  blood 
of  all  animals  Is  filled  with  thefe  particles,  we 
muff  believe  that  they  ferve  fome  very  important 
purpofe  in  the  animal  economy ; and  fince  they 
are  lb  complicated  In  their  ffru£lui-e,  it  is  im- 
probable they  fhould  be  made  by  mechanical 
agitation  in  the  lungs  or  blood-veffels,  as  has 
been  fufpefled,  but  probably  have  fome  organs 
fet  apart  for  their  formation.  This  I fliall  en- 
deavour to  prove,  when  I have  explained  their 
ffrutlure  a little  more  particularly,  and  men- 
tioned the  manner  In  which  I exhibit  it.  I take 
the  blood^of  a toad  or  frog,  in  which  they  are 
very  large  ; I mix  it  with  the  ferum  of  human 
blood  to  dilute  it ; I find  them  appear  all  flat; 
fo  they  do  in  the  blood-veficls  of  this  animal,  as 
I have  diftin6lly>  feen  in  the  web  between  its 
toes,  whillt  tlie  animal  was  alive  and  fixed  in 
the  microfeope.  Their  appearance  in  thefe  ani- 
mals is  not  unlike  fllces  of  cucumber.  I next 
mix  a little  of  the  blood  with  water,  which  im- 
mediately makes  them  all  round,  and  then  begins 
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to-  difToIve  them  whilft  they  are  round.  I in- 
cline the  ftage  of  the  microfcope,  fo  as  to  make 
them  roll  down  it ; and  then  I can  diftindfly  fee 
the  folld  in  the  middle  fall  down  from  fide  to  fide 
like  a pea  in  a bladder.  A neutral  fait  added  to 
them  at  this  time  brings  them  back  to  their  flat 
fhape  : but  if  the  fait  be  not  added,  the  water  gra- 
dually diflTolves  away  the  veficle ; and  then  the  lit- 
tle fphere  is  left  naked.  Such  Is  the  compofition 
of  thefe  particles.  I have  exhibited  thefe  experi- 
ments to  a confiderable  number  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, who  all  agree  in  their  being  fatisfaftory. 
The  microfcope  I ufe  is  a Angle  lens,  and  there- 
fore as  little  likely  to  deceive  us  as  a pair  of  fpec- 
tacles,  which,  as  is  allowed  by  all  who  ufe  them, 
do  not  disfigure  objects,  but  only  reprefent  them 
larger. 

“ From  further  experiments,  I am  comnnced, 
that  the  ufe  of  the  thymus  and  lymphatic  glands 
is  to  make  the  middle  folid  pieces : and  I can 
prove  it  in  as  fatisfa£lory  a manner  as  you  can 
do  the  ufe  of  any  vifcus  in  the  human  body ; 
that  is,  by  opening  thefe  glands,  and  examining 
the  fluid  contained  in  their  cells,  which  I find  to 
be  full  of  thefe  little  folids.  I moreover  find, 
that  the  lymphatic  veflels  take  them  up  from 
thofe  glands,  and  convey  them  into  the  blood- 
veflels  which  carry  them  to  the  fpleen,  in  whofe 
cells  they  have  the  vehicles  laid  over  them ; fo 
that  the  thymus  and  lymphatic  glands  make 
the  central  particles,  and  the  fpleen  makes  the 
veficles  that  furround  them.  That  this  is  the 
ufe  of  the  fpleen  appears  from  examining  the 
lymph  which  is  returned  from  its  lymphatic 
veflTels  ; for  that  lymph,  contrary  to  what  is 
obferved  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  extremely 
red. 

“ But  befides  having  thefe  glands  fet  apart 
for  making  the  red  veficles  of  the  blood,  I find 
that  they  are  alfo  made  in  the  lymphatic  veflels 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  whofe  coats  have 
blood-veffels  properly  conftrudted  for  this  fecre- 
tion.  So  tliat  the  thymus  and  lymphatic  glands 
are  no  more  than  appendages  of  the  lymphatic 
fyflem,  for  making  the  middle  particles  *,  and 
the  fpleen  an  appendage  to  the'lymphatic  veffels, 
for  malcing  the  veficles  which  contain  thefe 
middle  particles. 

“ I conjedture  that  it  is  the  coagulable  lymph 
which  is  converted  into  this  red  part  of  the 
blood,  from  a curious  fadl:  that  has  long  been 
known ; namely,  that  die  blood  in  the  fplenic 
vein  does  not  coagulate  when  expcfed  to  the  air, 
as  the^.blood  of  other  veins  does  ; fo  that  it  feems 
to  be  robbed  of  its  coagulable  lymph  in  pafling 
through  the  fpleen. 

“ It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  fpleen  can 


be  cut  out  of  an  animal,  and  the  animal  do  well 
without  it.  I made  the  experiment  on  a dog, 
and  kept  him  a year  and  a half  without  obferv- 
ing  his  health  to  be  in  the  leaft  impaired.  From 
this  fome  have  concluded  the  fpleen  to  be  an 
ufelefs  weight  j which  is  abfurd,  when  we  con- 
fider  that  all  animals  with  red  blood  have  it. 
Therefore  it  Is  more  confiftent  with  what  we 
know  of  the  animal  economy,  to  conclude,  diat 
fince  an  animal  can  do  well  without  it,  there  iS' 
probably  fome  part  of  the  body  that  can  fupply 
its  place. 

“ Infedfs  have  veficles  conftrufted  In  a fimllar 
way  to  ours,  but  differing  in  colour.  But  in- 
fedfs  have  neither  fpleen,  thymus,  nor  lymphatic 
glands ; and  therefore  in  them  probably  thefe 
veficles  are  entirely  fabricated  in  the  lymphatic 
veffels.  But  to  us,  and  other  of  the  more  per- 
fedf  animals,  befides  the  lymphatic  veffels,  na-  - 
ture  has  given  thofe  glands,  that  a proper  quan-  - 
tity  of  thofe  important  veficles  might  be  the 
better  fecured  to  us  ; juft  as  flie  has  given  us- 
two  ears,  the  better  to  fecure  us  hearing  through 
life,  though  we  can  hear  perfedlly  well  with 
one.” 

On  this  hypotlrefis  we  ftiall  only  remark,  thati 
If  the  red  globules  are  prepared  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned,  and  the  lymphatic  veflels.  are 
excretories  of  thofe  glands  where  the  red  par- 
ticles are  formed  ; then  if  there  is  any  veffel 
where  all  thefe  excretories  unite,  in  that  veffel 
the  lymph  ought  to  appear  very  red,  on  account 
of  the  accumulated  quantity  of  red, globules 
brought  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  body.  But 
no  fuch  rednefs  feems  ever  to  have  been  taken 
notice  of  by  any  anatomift ; and  this  forms  an 
objedtlcai  perhaps,  which  will  not  be.  ea;fily  re- 
moved. 

Many  other  hypothefes  have  been  invented 
concerning  the  formation  of  the  blood,  and  va- 
rious opinions  delivered  concerning  its  red  co- 
lour. In  a leflure  delivered  at  Newcaftle  in 
1773,  by  Dr.-Wilfon  of  that  place,  he  afferts 
“ that  it  is  felf-evidently  the  office  of  the  veins 
to  elaborate  the  fluids  into  that  form  and  com- 
pofition which  we  know  by  the  name  of  red 
blood.”  The  felf-evid'ence  here,  however,  is  by 
no  means  apparent  to  us;  nor  does  he  at  all 
point  it  out  in  an  intelligible  manner.  Dr.  Cul- 
len, in  the  phyfiological  part  of  his  Inftitutlons 
of  Medicine,  acknowledges  that  we  know  but 
little  of  the  formation  of  any  of  the  animal 
fluids  ; and  concerning  the  microfcopical  obfer- 
vations,  &c.  on  the  blood,  gives  his  opinion  in 
the  following  words  (§  ccliv.),  “ The  red  glo- 
bules have  been  confidered  as  an  oily  matter, 
and  from  thence  their  diftinft  and  globular  ap- 
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pcanmce  has  been  accounted  for  : but  there  is 
no  dirc£l:  proof  of  their  oily  nature  j and  their 
ready  union  with,  and  diffufibility  in,  watery 
renders  it  very  improbable.  As  being  microfco- 
pical  objefts  only,  they  have  been  reprefented 
by  different  perfons  very  differently.  Some  have 
thought  them  fpherical  bodies,  but  divifible  into 
ffx  parts,  each  of  which  in  their  feparate  ftate 
were  alfo  fpherical ; but  other  perfons  have  not 
obferved  them  to  be  thus  divifible.  To  many 
obfervers  they  have  appeared  as  perfe6lly  fphe- 
rical', while  ctliers  judge  them  to  be  oblate 
fpheroids,  or  lenticular.  To  fome  they  have 
appeared  as  annular,  and  to  others  as  containing 
a Hollow  veficle.  All  this,  with  feveral  other 
circumftances  relating  to  them,  very  varioufly 
reprefented,  fliew  fome  uncertainty  in  microf- 
copical  obfeiv'ations  ; and  it  leaves  me,  who  am 
not  converfant  in  fuch  obfervations,  altogether 
uncertain  with  refpedf  to  the  precife  nature  of 
this  part  of  the  blood.  The  chemical  hiftory  of 
it  is  equally  precarious  ; and  therefore  what  has 
been  hitherto  faid  of  the  produftion  and  changes 
happening  to  thefe  red  globules,  we  choofe  to' 
leave  untouched.  We  fuppofe  that  the  red  glo- 
bules, when  viewed  fmgly,  have  very  little  co- 
lour and  that  it  is  only  when  a certain  number 
of  them  are  laid  upon  one  another,  that  the  co- 
lour appears  of  a bright  red  : but  this  alfo  has 
its  limits  *,  fo  that  when  the  number  of  globules 
laid  on  one  another  is  confiderable,  the  colour 
becomes  of  a darker  red.  Upon  this  fuppofi- 
tion,  the  colour  of  the  mafs  of  blood  will  be 
brighter  or  darker  as  the  colouring  part  is  more 
or  lefs  diffufed  among  the  other  parts  of  the 
mafs  ; and  we  think  this  appears  to  be  truly  the 
cafe  from  every  circumftance  that  attends  the 
changes  which  have  been  at  any  time  obferved 
in  the  colour  of  the  blood.” 

Concerning  the  uncertainty  of  microfcopical, 
as  well  as  chemical  experiments,  we  fhall  not 
difpute  j though  the  conclufion  againft  them 
feems  carried  too  far..  But  with  regard  to  the 
colour  of  the  blood,  we  apprehend  it  has  been 
known,  almoft,  if  not  altogethet,  fince  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  circulation,  that  the  florid  or  dark 
colour  depends  on  the  prefence  or  abfence  of 
oxygene,  and  not  upon  any  number  of  globules. 
— ^Thus  the  blood  returning  from  the  veins  is 
of  a dark  colour.  Though  diluted  with  the 
frefh  chyle  from  the  fubclavian  vein,  it  continues 
of  the  fame  dark  colour  till  it  palTes  through  the 
lungs,  upon  which  it  inftantly  alTumes  a very 
florid  red  ; but  it  can  never  be  proved  that  the 
globules  in  the  pulmonary  vein  are  at  all  lefs 
numerous  than  in  the  pulmonary  artery. — That 
this  change  of  colour  may  be  effedted  by  the  air 


through  membranes  much  thicker  than  we  can 
fuppofe  the  vclTels  of  the  lungs  to  be,  has  been 
demonftrated  by  Dr.  Prieftley. 

With  regard  to  the  ufes  to  which  the  blood  is 
fubfervient  in  the  animal  economy,  they  are  fo 
various,  and  of  fuch  an  important  nature,  that 
fome  have  not  fcrupled  to  affirm  the  blood  to  be 
adlually  pofl'elTed  of  a living  principle,  and  that 
the  life  of  the  whole  body  is  derived  from  it. 
This  opinion  it  is  faid  was  firft  hinted  by  the  ce- 
lebrated Harvey,  but  the  hypothefis  more  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter,  who 
fupports  his  opinion  by  the  following  arguments : 

I ft.  The  blood  unites  living  pa^rts,  in  fome  cir- 
cumftances, as  certainly  as  the  yet  recent  juices 
of  the  branch  of  one  tree  unite  it  with  that  of 
another.  Were  either  of  thefe  fluids  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  extraneous  or  dead  matters,  he  thinks  ^ ' 
they  w^ould  adf  as  ftimuli,  and  no  union  would 
take  place  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom. 
This  argument,  Mr.  Hunter  imagines,  is  ftill 
further  eftabliffied  by  the  following  experiment. 
Having  taken  off  the  tefticle  from  a living  cock, 
he  introduced  it  into  the  belly  of  a living  hen. 
Many  weeks  afterwards,  upon  injedlion  of  the 
liver  of  the  hen,  he  injedled  the  tefticle  of  the 
cock  ; which  had  come  in  contadf  with  the  liver 
and  adhered  to  it.  He  alleges,  that  in  the  na- 
ture^of  things,  there  is  not  a more  intimate  con- 
nexion between  life  and  a folid,  than  between 
life  and  a fluid.  For,  although  we  are  more  accuf- 
tomed  to  conneX  it  with  the  one  than  the  other, 
yet  the  only  real  difference  which  can  be  fhewn 
betw^een  a folid  and  a fluid  is,  that  the  particles 
of  the  one  are  lefs  moveable  among  themfelves 
than  thofe  of  the  other.  Befides,  we  often  fee 
the  ftime  body  fluid  in  one  cafe  and  folid  in  an- 
other. 2.  The  blood  becomes  vafcular  like  other 
living  parts.  Mr.  Hunter  affirms,  that,  after 
amputations,  the  coagula  in  the  extremities  of 
arteries  may  be  inje£l:ed  by  injeXing  thefe  ar- 
teries •,  and  he  had  a preparation  in  which  he 
thought  he  could  demonftratc  vefl'els  rifing  from 
the  centre  of  what  had  been  a coagailum  of  blood, 
and  opening  into  the  ftream  of  the  circulating 
blood.  3.  Blood  taken  from  the  arm  in  the 
moft  intenfe  cold  which  the  human  body  can 
bear,  raifes  the  thermometer  to  the  fame  height 
as  blood  taken  In  the  moft  fultry  heat.  This  he 
confiders  as  a ftrong  proof  of  the  blood’s  being 
alive  ',  as  living  bodies 'alone  have  the  power  of 
refilling  great  degrees  both  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
of  maintaining  in  almoft  every  fituation,  while 
in  health,  that  temperature  which  we  diftinguiffi 
by  the  name  of  animal  heat.  4.  Blood  is  capable 
of  being  aXed  upon  by  a ftimulus.  In  proof  of 
this,  he  obfeives,  that  it  coagulates  from  expo- 
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lure,  as  certainly  as  the  cavities  of  the  abdomen 
and  thorax  inflame  from  the  fame  caufe.  The 
more  it  is  alive,  that  is,  the  more  the  animal  is 
in  health,  it  coagulates  the  fooner  on  expofure  j 
and  the  more  it  has  loft  of  its  living  principle, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  violent  inflammations,  the  lefs 
is  it  fenfible  to  the  ftimulus  produced  from  its 
being  expofed,  and  it  coagulates  the  later.  5. 
The  blood  preferves  life  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
body.  When  the  nerves  going  to  a part  are 
tied  or  cut,  the  part  becomes  paralytic,  and  lofes 
all  power  of  motion  ; but  it  does  not  mortify. 
If  the  artery  be  cut,  the  part  dies,  and  mortifica- 
tion enfues.  What  keeps  it  alive  in  the  firft 
cafe  Mr.  Hunter  believes  it  is  the  living  prin- 
ciple which  alone  can  keep  it  alive;  and  he 
thinks  that  this  phenomenon  is  inexplicable  on 
any  other  fuppofition,  than  that  life  is  fupported 
by  the  blood.  6.  Another  argument  he  draws 
from  the  cafe  of  a fra6tured  os  humeri  he  had 
occafion  to  obferve.  A man  was  brought  into 
St.  George’s  hofpital  for  a.fimple  fradlure  of  the 
os  humeri,  and  died  about  a month  after  the 
accident.  As  the  bones  had  not  united,  Mr. 
Hunter,  injefted  the  arm  after  death.  He  found 
that  the  cavity  between  the  extremities  of  the 
bones  was  filled  up  with  blood  which  had  coagu- 
lated. I'his  blood  was  become  vafcular.  In  fome 
places  it  was  very  much  fo.  He  does  not  main- 
tain that  all  coagulated  blood  becomes  vafcular  : 
and  indeed  the  reafon  is  obvious ; for  it  is  often 
thrown  out  and  coagulated  -in  parts  where  its 
becoming  vafcular  could  anfwer  no  end  in  the 
fyftem ; as,  for  example,  in  the  .cavities  of 
aneurifmal  facs.  If  it  be  fuppofed,  that,  in  fuch 
cafes  as  that  juft  now  mentioned,  the  veflels  are 
not  formed  in  the  coagulum,  but  come  from  the 
neighbouring  arteries,  he  thinks  it  equally  an 
^argument  that  the  blood  is  alive  ; for  the  fub- 
ftance  into  which  veflels  flroot  muft  be  fo.  The 
very  idea,  that  fuch  a quantity  of  dead  matter 
as  the  whole  mafs  of  blood,  circulates  in  a liv- 
ing body,  appears  to  him  abfurd. 

The  fyftem  which  at  prefent  ftands  oppofed 
to  that  of  Mr.  Hunter,  confiders  the  brain  and  - 
nervous  fyftem  as  the  fountain  of  life  ; and  that, 
fo  far  from  receiving  its  life  from  the  blood, 
the  nervous  fyftem  is  capable  of  inftantaneoufly 
changing  the  crafis  of  the  blood,  or  any  other 
animal  fluid  ; and  though  the  nervous  fyftem 
cannot  continue  its  actions  for  any  length  of 
time  if  the  aftion  of  the  blood-veflels  is  fuf- 
pended,  yet  the  heart  and  blood-veflels  cannot 
a£I  for  a Angle  moment  without  the  Influence  of 
the  nervous  fluid.  Hence,  fay  they.  It  is  plain 
we  muft  fuppofe  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  not 
the  blood,  to  contain  properly  the  life  of  the 


animal,  and  confequently  to  be  the  principal 
vital  organ.  The  feeretion  of  the  vital  fluid 
from  the  blood  by  means  of  the  brain  is,  by  tlie 
fupporters  of  this  hypothefis,  denied.  They  fay, 
that  any  fluid  fecreted  from  die  blood  muft  be 
aqueous,  inebftic,  and  inaftive  ; whereas  the 
nervous  fluid  is  full  of  vigour,  elaftic,  and  vola- 
tile in  the  higheft  degree.  The  great  neceflTity 
for  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  all  parts 
of  the  body,  notwithftanding  the  prefence  of  the 
nervous  fluid  in  the  fame  parts,  they  fay  is,  be- 
caufe  fome  degree  of  tenfion.’s  neccflary  to  be 
given  to  the  fibres,  in  order  , to  fit  them  for  the 
influx  of  the  nervous  fluid  ; and  this  tenfion 
they  receive  from  the  repletion  of  the  blood- 
veflels,  which  are  every- where  difperfed  along 
with  the  nerves. 

To  follow  this  difpute  through  every  argu- 
ment that  hath  been,  or  that  may  be  ufed  by 
both  parties,  would  piwe  tedious,  and  to  us 
appears  in  a great  meafure  unneceflary,  as  the 
following  fhort  eonfiderations  feem  to  decide  die 
matter  abfolutely  againft  the  patrons  of  the 
nervous  fyftem.  In  die  firft  place,  then,  if  we 
can  prove  the  life  of  the  human  body  to  have 
exifted  in,  or  to  have  been  communicated  from 
a fluid  to  the  nervous  fyftem,  the  analogical  ar- 
gument will  be  very  ftrongly  in  favour  of  the 
fuppofition  that  the  cafe  is  fo  ftill.  Now,  that 
the  cafe  once  was  fo,  is  moft  evident ; for  the 
human  body,  as  well  as  the  body  of  every  other 
living  creature,  in  its  firft  ftate,  is  well  known 
to  be  a gelatinous  mafs,  without  mufcles,  nerves, 
or  blood-veflels.  Neverthelefs,  this  gelatinou.s 
matter,  even  at  that  time,  contained  the  nervous 
fluid.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  becaufe 
the  nerves  were  formed  out  of  it,  and  had  their 
power  originally  from  it ; and  what  is  remark- 
able, the  brain  is  obfen^ed  to  be  that  part  of  the 
animal  which  is  firft  formed.  Of  this  gelatinous 
fluid  we  can  give  no  other  account,  than  that  it 
was  the  nutritious  matter  from  which  the  whole 
body  appears  to  be  formed.  At  the  original 
formation  of  man,  and  other  animals,  therefore, 
the  nutritious  matter  v.'as  the  fubftratum  of  the 
whole  body,  confifting  of  mufcles,  nerves,  blood- 
veflels,  &c.  nay  more,  it  was  the  immediate 
efficient  caufe  of  the  nervous  power  itfelf.  Why 
fliould  It  not  be  fo  now  as  well  as  then  ? Again, 
in  the  formation  of  the  embryo,  we  fee  a vital 
principle  exifting  as  it  were  at  large,  and  form- 
ing to  itfelf  a kind  of  regulator  to  its  own  mo- 
tions, or  a habitation  in  which  it  choofes  to 
refidc,  rather  than  to  aft  at  random  in  the  fluicL 
This  habitation,  or  regulator,  was  undoubtedly 
the  nervous  fyftem,  and  continues  fo  to  this 
moment ; but  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  no  lefs  . 
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CTtdcnt  that  a nutritious  fluid  was  the  immediate 
origin  of  thefe  fame  nerves,  and  of  that  very- 
nervous  fluid.  Now  ^ve  know,  that  the  fluid 
which,  in  the  womb,  iiourifiies  tlie  bodies  of  all 
embryo  animals.  Is  necelTarlly  equivalent  to  the 
blood  which  nouriflies  the  bodies  of  adult  ones  ; 
and  confequently,  as  foon  as  the  blood  became 
the  only  nutritious  juice  of  the  body,  at  that 
fame  time  the  vital  or  nervous  fluid  took  up  its 
refidence  there,  and  from  the  blood  difl'ufed  it- 
fclf  along  the  nerves,  where  It  was  regulated 
exadfly  according  to  the  model  originally  form- 
ed in  the  embryo.  Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  that 
the  vital  power,  when  once  it  hath  taken  pof- 
fefljon  of  the  human  or  any  other  body,  requires 
no  addition  or  fupply,  but  continues  there  in  the 
fame  quantit'-  from  iirll  to  lalt.  If  we  fuppofe 
the  nervous  power  to  be  immaterial,  this  will 
indeed  be  the  cafe,  and  there  is  an  end  of  rea- 
foning  upon  the  fubjedt ; but  if  we  call  this 
power  a volatile  and  elallic  fluid,  it  is  plain  that 
there  will  be  more  occafion  for  recruits  to  fuch 
a power  than  to  any  other  fluid  of  the  body,  as 
its  volatility  and  elallicity  will  promote  its  es- 
cape in  great  quantities  through  every  part  of 
the  body\  It  may  alfo  be  objefted,  that  it  is 
abfurd  to  fuppofe  any  fluid,  or  mechanical  caufe, 
capable  of  putting  matter  In  fuch  a form  as  to 
dlredb"  its  own  motions  In  a particular  way  ; but 
even  of  this  we  have  a pofitive  proof  in  the  cafe 
of  the  clecfric  fluid.  For  if  any  .quantity  of  this 
matter  has  a tendency  to  go  from  one  place  to 
another  where  it  meets  with  difficulty,  through 
the  air  for  inftance,  it  will  throw  fmall  conduc- 
ing fubftanccs  before  it,  in  order  to  facilitate  its 
progrefs.  Alfo,  if  a number  of  fmall  and  light 
condudfing  fubllances  are  laid  between  two  me- 
tallic bodies,  fo  as  to  form  a circle,  for  example; 
a Ihock  of  ele£tricity  will  deftrOy  that  circle,  and 
place  the  fmall  conducing  fubllances  nearer  to 
a ftraight  line  between  the  two  metals,  as  if  the 
fluid  knew  there  was  a ffiorter  paflage,  and  rc- 
folved  'to  take  that,  if  it  fliould  have  occafion  to 
return.  I.oftly,  it  is  univerfally  allowed,  that 
the  brain  is  a fecretory  organ,  made  up  of  an 
infinite  number  of  fmall  glands,  w-hich  have  no 
other  excretorics  than  the  medullary  fibres  and 
nerves.  As  a confiderable  quantity  of  blood  is 
carried  to  the  brain,  and  the  minute  arteries  end 
in  thefe  fame  glands,  it  follows,  that  the  fluid, 
whatever  it  is,  mull  come  from  the  blood.  Now, 
there  is  no  gland  w'hatever,  in  the  human,  or 
any  other  body,  but  will  difeharge  the  fluid  it  is 
appointed  to  fecrete,  in  very  confiderable  quan- 
tity, if  its  excretory  is  cut.  Upon  the  cutting 
of  a nerve,  therefore,  the  fluid  fecreted  by  the 
brain  ought  to  be  difeharged ; but  no  fuch  dif- 


eharge is  vifible.  A fmall  quantity  of  glairy 
matter  is  Indeed  difeharged  from  the  large 
nerves ; but  this  can  be  no  other  than  the  nu- 
tritious juice  neceffiiry  for  their  fupport.  This 
makes  it  plain,  even  to  demonflratlon,  that  the 
fluid  fecreted  in  the  brain  is  invijible  in  Its  na- 
ture ; and  as  we  know  the  nervous  fluid  hath  its 
refidence  in  the  brain,  It  is  very  probable,  to  ufe 
no  ftronger  expreffion,  that  it  is  the  .peculiar 
province  of  the  brain  to  fecrete  this  fluid  from 
the  blood,  and  confequently  that  the  blood  ori- 
ginally contains  the  vital  principle. 

After  it  is  allowed  that  the  blood  contains  the 
vital  principle,  it  becomes  another  queftion  not 
very  eafily  folvcd.  Whence  is  this  vital  principle 
derived  ? — For  this  we  can  only  difeover  two 
fources ; namely,  the  chyle  or  alimient  from 
which  the  blood  is  prepared,  and  refpiration. 
The  latter  has  been  commonly  held  as  the  prin- 
cipal fource  of  the  vital  principle ; and,  for  a 
long  time,  it  was  generally  thought  that  there 
was  a kind  of  vivifying  fpirit  in  the  air,  w-hich 
being  abforbed  by  the  blood  at  each  infpiratlon, 
communicated  to  that  fluid  the  quality  necellary 
for  preferving  animal  life.  As  a proof  of  tills  it 
was  urged,  that  life  cannot  be  fupported  without 
refpiration,  and  that  air  w-hich  hath  been  often 
breathed  ceafes  to  be  capable  of  fupporting  life  ; 
becaufe  when  once  it  has  been  totally  deprived 
of  Its  vivifying  fpirit,  it  can  communicate  none 
to  the  blood  in  any  fubfequent  refpirations.— 
This  do£lrine,  however,  has  been  denied,  and 
generally  thought  to  be  exploded  by  modern 
difeoveries.  13r.  Hales  indeed  brings  feveral 
apparently  declfive  experiments  againll  it.  They 
will  not,  how-ever,  bear  the  tell  of  a nice  exami- 
nation •,  and  the  more  efpeclally  when  tliofe  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Prieftley  which  apply  to  this 
fubjedl  are  taken  into  the  account.  As  this 
comparlfon,  however,  w-ould  lead  us  into  too 
v.-ide  a field  of  difeuffion,  vit  refer  our  readers 
to  the  writings  of  both  thofe  philofophers,  and 
proceed  to'  give  fome  account  of  the  means  by 
which  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  carried  on. 

From  the  time  of  Harvey  till  very  lately,  this 
was  fuppofed  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  mufcular 
power  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which  by  fome 
phyfiologifts  have  been  thought  to  be  prodigi- 
oufly  great.*  Accordingly  many  calculations, 
requiring  no  fmall  degree  of  mathematical  know'- 
Icdge  to  underftand.  them,  have  been  made  of 
the  forces  requifite  to  perform  this  circulation. 
Other  phyfiologifts,  however,  have  thought  pro- 
per to  take  . In  feveral  auxiliary  helps,  as  the 
motion  of  the  mufcles,  refpiration,  &c.  and 
Dr.  Hales’s  experiments  render  it  evident,  that 
refpiration  has  a confiderable  influence.  It  can» 
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not,  however,  be  the  foie  caufe,  feeing  the  cir- 
culation is  carried  on  in  animals  which  do  not 
refpire.— In  1773,  Dr.  Wilfon,  in  the  leflure 
already  quoted,  fuggefted  a new  principle  of 
motion,  which  we  believe  was  never  ufed  before 
to  account  for  the  circulation  of  animal  fluids. 
It  is  fnortly  this  : “ As  the  fluids  of  the  human 
body  do  all  of  them  fufier  a continual  wafte,  and 
confequently  require  a conftant  fupply  in  pro- 
portion, we  muft  look  upon  their  going  out  of 
the  body  to  be  the  end  of  their  motion,  and  their 
entering  into  the  body  to  be  the  beginning  of  it  5 
and  hence  we  are  to  look  for  the  origin  of  all  the 
motion  of  the  fluids  in  that  part  of  the  fyjlem 
v/here  the  new  fupplies  are  taken  in.  This  is 
the  primse  vise,  where  the  la£teals  abforb'  a fluid 
from  the  digefted  aliment,  and  convey  it  into 
the  blood.  The  power  by  which  this  is  accom- 
pliflied,  is  necefl’arily  independent  of  the  heart, 
as  having  not  the  leafl  connexion  with  it.  It 
has  been  faid  to  be  the  fame  with  that  which 
caufes  fluids  to  rife  in  capillary  tubes ; but 
though  very  probably  the  powers  in  both  cafes 
may  be  the  fame,  there  is  this  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  them,  that  in  capillary  tubes 
the  fluids  only  rife  to  a certain  height,  and  will 
not  rife  at  all  unlefs  the  tubes  are  empty.  In  the 
ladleals  they  rife  in  velTels  already  full,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  fo.  Neither  is  the  force  whereby 
this  abforption  is  performed  to  be  accounted 
little  -,  feeing  the  fupply  by  the  chyle  mufi;  con- 
•ftantly  be  equal  to  ^the  walle  which  is  continu- 
ally taking  place  in  the  fluids  already  contained 
in  the  veflels.  We  fee  alfo,  with  what  force- an 
abforption  of  this  kind  fometimes  takes  place  in 
other  cafes  ; thus  ropes  will  abforb  water  with 
fuch  ftrength  as  to  raife  immenfe  weights  faften- 
ed  to  them,  and  which  no  mechanical  injedfion 
of  water  into  fmall  tubes  could  pofiibly  accom- 
pliflr.  What  is  already  faid  of  the  lafteals  ap- 
plies alfo  to  the  lymphatics  ; and  from  thence 
we  are  almoft  tempted  to  conclude,  that  the  cafe 
is  the  fame  with  the  fanguiferous  veins  alfo ; 
that  though  there  may  be  a continuation  of  fome 
arteries  into  the  veins  correfponding  with  them, 
yet  that,  for, the  moftpart,  thefe  veflels  extravafate 
the  blood  into  fmall  cavities,  which  is  then  taken 
up  by  the  abforbent  power  of  tJie  veins,  and  re- 
turned to  the  heart. 

“ If,  however, tthe  veflTcls  continued  abfolutely 
full,  it  would  be  impoflTible  that  any  motion  could 
be  carried  on  in  them  ; and  to  continue  and  re- 
gulate the  circulation,  the  heart  with  its  cavities 
is  provided.  Let  us  fuppofe,  that  by  the  above- 
mentioned  power  the  veins  are  all  full,  and  the 
auricles  or  chambers  into  which  the  veins  empty 
themfelves  are  full  alfo.;  where  is  the  collected 


ftream  in  the  veins  to  go  next  ? There  is  no 
room  for  more  in  the  auricle.  What  muft  be 
done  ? The  auricle  contracts  and  empties  itfelf. 
The  confequence  is  a fudden  vacuum  equal  to 
what  the  auricle  could  contain ; tJre  turgid 
veins,  urged  by  the  abforbing  power  above  men- 
tioned, rulh  their  contents  into  the  auricle  to 
fill  up  the  vacuum  again,  and  all  behind  moving 
in  the  venous  direction  advances  forward  with 
fo  much  force,  that  the  veins  near  the  heart  fuf- 
itain  a pulfation  from  the  regurgitation  of  this 
impetuous  ftream,  when  the  auricle  fiiuts  upon 
it  to  empty  itfelf.  'In.flrort,  the  full  auricle  oc- 
cupies a determinate  quantity  of  fpace  in  the 
breaft  : when  it  is  emptied,  there  is  a non-refift- 
ing  vacuum  of  fo  much  fpace  as  was  full  before, 
and  thither  there  . is  a mechanical  nifus  ftom  the 
remoteft  .filament  of  a vein  over  the  whole  body, 
which  becomes  confpicuous  in  the  torrent  that 
rufhes  every  other  moment  from  -the  mouth  of 
the  vena  cava  into  this  vacuum.” 

This  is  a -fhort  abftra€t  of  Dr.  Wilfon’s  new 
theory  of  the  circulation.  According  to  him, 
this  abforbing  power  of  the  veins  is  the  princi- 
pal agent,  -while  the  heart  and  arteries  do  no 
more  than  empty  themfelves  of  the  blood  with 
wdiich  they  are  filled  by  the  veins.  Even  this 
caufe,  how^ever,  he  fays,  w'oiild  not  be  fufficient 
to  carry  on  the  circulation  for  a fingle  moment, 
without  the  prefence  of  another  which  he  calls 
and  does  not  confider  as  abfolutely  unme- 
chanical, though  we  cannot  reduce  it  either  to 
mechanical  rules  or  ideas.  But  as  we  apprehend 
all  fpeculations -concerning  fuch  caufes  muft  be 
arbitrary  and  without  foundation,  we  forbear  to 
give  any  account  of  the  do£tor’s  opinion  on  this 
fubjeft. 

It  hath  been  a general  opinion,  that  blood,  as 
it  exifts  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  contains  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  common  air  ; and  indeed  it 
is  certain,  that  blood,  after  it  has  been  drawn 
from  the  veins  of  any  animal,  and  afterwards 
placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  yields 
a very  confiderable  quantity  of  air  upon  exhauft- 
ing  the  receiver  : but  if  a portion  of  any  blood- 
veflel  is  tied  up  fo  as  to  prevent  the  efcape  of 
its  contents,  and  then  cut  out  of  the  body  an4 
placed  under  a receiver,  it  will  not  fwell,  or 
Ihew  the  lead  fign  of  its  containing  any  quan- 
tity of  air  w'hatever-  Of  this  and  every  other 
part  of  tire  fubje£l  a very  comprehenfive  view 
is  taken  in  Mr.  Hunter’s  work,  publiftied  fince 
his  death,  entitled  “ A Treatife  on  Inflamma- 
tion,” &c. 

BLOOD,  a term  ufed  to  denote  a particular 
breed  of  the  horfe  ; (fee  Breeding).  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Lawrence  fays,  “ The  hips  of  the  blood 
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horfe  are  lower  and  narrower,  proportlonably, 
than  thofe  of  the  cart-horfe  ; on  this  account  he 
is  fuppofed  to  be  weaker  than  the  latter  ; but 
this  is  not  the  fa£l:.  For  if  the  croupe  of  a 
blood-horfe  is  meafured  from  hip  to  hip,  the 
fpace  will  be  found  (proportionably)  to  be  as 
large  as  that  of  a horle  with  wider  and  higher 
hips ; becaufe  the  furface  is  more  circular, 
which,  if  extended  flat,  would  occupy  as  wide  a 
fpace.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  Ldood-horfe, 
in  this  inltance,  poirefTes  as  large  a proportion 
of  mufcle,  although  it  is  concentrated  into  a 
circular  form.” 

His  w'orthy  namefake,  however,  though  he 
admits  the  advantages  refulting  from  the  dilfu- 
fion  of  racing-blood  amongit;  our  hunters,  hacks, 
and  coach  horfes,  fays,  neverthelefs,  that  “ if 
we  are  indebted  to  blood  for  all  our  advantages, 
it  is  equally  certain,  that  an  injudicious  ufe  is 
too  frequently  made  .of  it.  We  obferve  too 
much  delicacy  and  pliability  of  fmew,  with  too 
little  bone  and  fubftance,  in  great  numbers  of 
thofe  horfes  deftined  to  quick  draft.  The  legs 
of  fuch  will  fcarce  ever  accompany  the  carcafe 
in  a proportional  lhare  of  labour  over  turnpike 
roads.  As  to  the  refufe  of  our  ftuds  of  race- 
horfes,  it  confifts  ufually  of  a parcel  of  half-got, 
delicate,  weak,  fpider-legged  creatures,  which 
it  is  a mlfery  to  fee  applied  to  any  labour  what- 
ever. Our  grand  dejtderatum  now  is,  fubftance 
well  placed,  which  enfures  both  power  and  ac- 
tion ; a deep  and  well-proportioned  frame  ; to 
fupport  thefe  through  the  piece,  bone  under  the 
knee,  and  tough  feet.” 

“ Nothing,  furely,”  fays  the  fame  writer  In 
another  place,  “ can  be  more  abfurd  than  to 
choofe  a race-horfe  with  indifferent  or  improper 
ftiape  for  a£lion,  merely  on  the  confideration  of 
favourite  blood,  fince  opinions  on  that  head  are 
fo  variable,  and  even  determinable  by  fafhion ; 
and  fince  we  have  fo  many  examples  before  our 
eyes,  of  full  brothers,  one  of  which  fhall  be  a 
capital  racer,  from  his  fuperior  fliape  and  fize, 
the  other,  from  his  inferiority  in  thofe  refpetfts 
only,  barely  able  to  beat  a good  leather-plater. 
Exceptions  to  the  general  rule  we  know  muft 
occafionally  occur,  in  this  as  well  as  other  cafes  ; 
but  the  average  advantage  will  ever  be  found  on 
the  fide  of  fymmetry.  Were  fhapes  equal,  or 
the  difproportion  not  over-great,  every  fportf- 
man  would  furely  prefer  a pedigree  of  the  old 
Hood,  and  where  were  as  few  deviations  as  pof- 
fible  from  thofe  grand  and  genuine  fountains, 
the  Darley  and  Godolphin  Arabians  ; but  for 
capital  fhape,  I would  always  overlook  either  a 


Sampfon  crofs,  or  a large  fprinkling  of  new  or 
unfafhionable  blood.” 

Mr.  Taplin  deprecates  “ the  inconfiftency  of 
bringing  crofs-bred  heavy  horfes  into  the  chace, 
where  their  own  weight,  and  want  of  adlion, 
lay  the  foundation  of  their  deficiency : for  in 
hard  or  long  running  they  become  inevitably  ex- 
haufted,  and  frequently  fall  vifllms  to  the  im- 
prudent perfeverance  of  their  riders.  Thofe  ju- 
venile or  inattentive  fportfmen,”  fays  he,  ‘‘  whofe 
experience  has  been  exceedingly  limited,  or  ob- 
fervations  confined,  may  not  yet  be  perfe£fly  con- 
vinced that  Bi  ood-Horses  (notwithftanding  the 
popular  clamour  of  their  deficiency  in  bone) 
will  exceed  In  fpeed,  Jirength,  and  bottom,  what- 
ever horfes  of  an  oppofite  Jefeription  may  be 
brought  into  the  field  ; and  of  this  fa£l:  I am  fo 
exceedingly  well  convinced  by  experimental  ob- 
fervation  and  unremitting  attention,  that  in  a 
long  chace  with  fleet  houndsy  running  hreajl 
high,  and  acrofs  a country,  nothing  but  horfes 
three  parts  or  thorough  bred  can  ever  lay  by  the 
fide  of  them.” 

Colts  of  the  blood  kind  acquire  ftrength  com- 
paratively at  a m.uch  earlier  age  than  others, 
fince  it  Is  ufual  to  begin  to  race  them  at  about 
two  years  old,  but  their  future  growth  is  con- 
fiderably  impeded  by  the  violent  treatment  which 
they  are  obliged  to  undergo  in  training and  on 
this  account  they  feldom  arrive  to  a large  fize. 
But  this  circumftance  fhould  not  difeourage  the 
breeding  of  blood-horfes,  for  in  their  natural 
properties  they  are  indubitably  fuperior  to  all 
others.  This  fuperiorlty  is  not  confined  to  in-  . 
ternal  or  invifible  caufes  only ; but  arifes  in  a 
great  meafure  alfo  from  die  external  conforma- 
tion of  their  bodies.  The  mechanical  advan- 
tages which  they  derive  from  this  fource,  con- 
fift  In  the  great  length  of  their  quarters,  and  the 
depth  and  capacity  of  their  chefts  •,  for  in  their 
relative  proportion  with  horfes  of  an  ofdinary 
fpecles,  they  are  not  only  much  ftronger,  but 
poflefl'ed  alfo  of  greater  fpeed. 

“ The  moft  oftenfible  charafleriftic  of  die 
blood-horfe,”  fays  Mr.  Richard  Lawrence,  “ is 
compaBnefs  of  fibre.  This  may  be  traced  in 
every  part,  namely,  fkin,  mufcle,.  tendon,  liga- 
ment, bone,  and  hoof.  - It  is  this  property  which 
increafes  his  ftrength  without  adding  to  liis 
bulk.  Other  parts,  fuch  as  the  brain,  heart, 
and  blood-veflels,  are  remarkable  : the  heart  of 
the  famous  running-horfe.  Eclipse,  weighed 
fourteen  pounds.  The  texture  of  the  fkin  alfo 
is  finer,  the  hair  fofter,  and  the  legs  fmooth  and 
not  tufted. 
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The  capacity  of  the  cranium  or  fkull,  which, 
contains  the  brain,  is  proportionably  larger  than 
that  -of  the  cait-horfe  ; even  tlie  features  of  the 
face,  viz,  ears,  eyes,  and  noftrils,  are  on  a bolder 
fcale. 

“ His  principal  excellence,  however,  arifes 
from  his  powers  of  continuance,  or  of  fupport- 
ing  fatigue. 

“ Thefe  powers  in  the  horfes  of  Arabia  (if 
we  may  give  credit  to  the  aflertions  of  travel- 
lers) are  wonderful,  and  the  more  fo  when  v/e 
refleft  on  the  great  heat  of  that  climate.  The 
true  Arabian  horfe  of  the  firft  race,  may  be 
confidered  as  the  moft  perfect  modehof  the  fpe- 
cles.”  See  Arabian  Horse. 

The  blood-horfes  of  Great  Britain  are  ori- 
ginally defcendants  from  this  ftock,  but  not 
from  the  moft  genuine  fort. 

BLOOD-HOUND,  in  zoology,  the  cam's  fa- 
gax  of  Linnieus  (fee  Canis),  /e  ch'ien  courant  of 
BulFon,  the  Jleuthowide  of  the  Scots  i The  hound, 
or  dog,  with  long,  fmooth,  and  pendulous  ears. 
This  was  a dog  of  great  ufe,  and  in  high  efteem 
with  our  anceftors  : his  employ  was  to  recover 
any  game  that  had  efcaped  wounded  from  the 
hunter,  or  been  killed  and  ftole  out  of  the  fo- 
reft.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  acutenefs  of 
his  fmell,  tracing  the  loft  beaft  by  the  blood  it 
had  fpilt;  and  from  whence  tlie  name  is  de- 
ri.ved.  This  fpecies  could,  with  the  utmoft  cer- 
tainty, difcover  the  thief  by  following  his  foot- 
fteps,  let  the  diftance  of  his  flight  be  ever  fo 
great,  and  through  the  moft  fecret  and  thickeft 
coverts  ; nor  would  he  ceafe  the  purfuit,  till  he 
had  taken  the  felon.  They  were  likewife  ufed 
by  Wallace  and  Bruce  during  the  civil  wars. 
1 he  poetical  hiftorians  of  the  two  heroes,  fre- 
quently relate  very  curious  paflages  on  this  fub- 
jedl: ; of  the  fervice  thefe  dogs  were  of  to  their 
mafters,  and^the  efcapes  they  had  from  thofe  of 
the  enemy.  The  blood-hound  was  in  great  re- 
queft  on  the  confines  of  England  and  Scotland  j 
where  the  borderers  were  continually  preying  on 
the  herds  and  flocks  of  their  neighbours.  The 
true  blood-hound  is  large,  ftrong,  mufcular, 
broad-breafted,  of  a ftern  countenance,  of  a 
deep  tan-colour,  and  generally  marked  with  a 
black  fpot  above  each  eye. 

BLOOD-SPAVIN.  See  Spavin. 

BLOOD-LETTING,  the  aft  of  taking  blood 
by  any  operation  or  procefs,  either  from  a fingle 
vein  or  artery,  or  from  a part  of  the  furface  of 
the  body  of  an  animal,  where  the  blood-veflels 
are  too  minute  to  be  diftinguifhed.  In  thefe 
refpefts  the  term  admits  of  a fignification  dif- 
tiuft  from  that  of  Bleeding  •,  fmee  the  latter 


is  moftly  underftood  of  vtnecfeElxon  merely^  ani 
that  in  a part  generally  preferred  for  evacuating, 
blood  from  the  whilft  the  former  has  in- 

view  the  produftion  of  fome  local  effeft  at  the: 
fame  time. 

BLOOD-VESSELS,  the  general  name  given 
by  anatomifts  to  that  fyftem  of  veflels  by  which, 
the  blood  is  diftributed  to  all  parts  of  an  animal 
body  (fee  Circulation).  The  blood-veflels  are 
membranous  tubes  of  two  deferiptions  i the  ar- 
teries, which  originate  in  the  heart,  and  the 
veins,  which  terminate  in  it  j both  by  very  large- 
trunks.  See  Heart. 

It  may  be  cafily  underftood  from  what  will-  ^ 
be  obferved  in  the  defeription  of  the  Heart* 
and  Lungs,  that  the  afeending  and  defeending; 
trunks  of  the  vena  cava,  the  afeending  and  de- 
feending  trunks  of  the  aorta,  with  the  pulmonary- 
vein  and  artery,  the  vena  porta  of  the  liver,  and 
fome  few  others,  are  the  principal  and  moft  re- 
markable of  all  the  blood-veflels  j that  the  arte- 
ries carry  the  blood  into  all  parts  from  the 
heart,  and  that  it  returns  back  again  in  the 
veins,  when  it  has  taken  its  circuit  and  progrefs 
through  the  body  *,  therefore  it  remains  only  tc 
fliew  in  what  manner  both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  diftributed,  fo  as  to  perform  that  im- 
portant office,  whereby  all  parts  of  the  animal 
body  have  their  vital  fupplies. 

The  afeending  and  defeending  trunks  of  the 
vena  cava,  meet  fo  as  to  open  into  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart.  The  auricle  receives  all 
the  blood  from  both  the  above-mentioned  trunks. 
This  fills  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  in  its 
diaftole,  and  that,  by  its  fyftole,  empties  the  fame 
blood  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  fupplies 
the  whole  fubftance  of  the  lungs  by  innumerable 
branches  : the  fmall  capillary  branches  of  the. 
pulmonary  vein,  take  up  the  blood  from  the  ca- 
pillary branches  of  the  artery,  and  thefe  convey 
all  tlie  refluent  blood  into  one  pretty  large  trunk,, 
which  opens  into  the  left  auricle,  and  the  lat- 
ter, by  its  fyftole  or  contraftion,  difgorgcs  the 
blood  into  the  left  ventricle,  which  thrufts  it  out 
into  the  aorta.  The  firft  aorta  fends  out  two 
fmall  branches  to  the  heart,  viz.  the  coronarta, 
and  then  rifing  a little  archways,  perhaps  to 
leflen  the  impetus  or  force  of  the  blood,  as  it 
immediately  ruffies  from  the  heart,  is  divided 
into  its  two  principal  trunks,  v'lz.  the  afeending 
and  defeending. 

The  afeending  trunk  of  the  aorta,  climbs  up 
by  the  trachea  or  windpipe  to  the  upper  part  of' 
the  thorax,  where  it  fends  oflF  the  fubclavian  aiv 
teries  in  two  branches,  which  run.  under  the 
clavicles  on  each  fide.  Thefe  fend  off  other 
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branches,  botli  from  their  upper  and  under  fides, 
from  their  upper  fides  the  cervical  arteries,  which 
are  partly  fpent  on  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  and 
bread,  and  partly  on  the  thyroid  gland  near 
the  windpipe.  From  the  lower  fide  of  the  fub- 
clavian  arteries  proceed  the  fuperior  intercollals, 
which  palTmg  through  the  cheft,  fend  forth  fe- 
veral  branches  to  the  fore  leg.  Near  the  part 
from  whence  the  fubclavians  go  off  from  the 
aorttty  arife  two  other  principal  branches,  called 
the  carotid  arteries,  which  afcend  upwards  to- 
wards the  head,  where  they  form  the  rete  mira- 
bile,  and  plexus  choroides  upon  the  furface  of  the 
brain,  which  are  plainly  to  be  feen,  and  help  to 
fupply  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  The  ca- 
rotids alfo  detach  feveral  branches  to  the  wind- 
pipe, tire  larynx,  and  fome  to  the  tongue,  and 
lower  jaw,  and  others  to  the  fcalp,  and  external 

farts  of  the  head.  By  thefe  four  principal 
ranches,  viz.  the  fubclavian  and  carotids,  the 
whole  head  and  neck,  as  alfo  the  external  parts 
of  the  cheft  and  fore  legs,  are  fupplied  with 
blood. 

The  defcending  trunk  of  the  aorta,  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  diaphragm,  or  midriff^  fends  forth 
the  inferior  intercoftals  that  go  to  the  ribs, 
witlr  the  bronchial  artery,  that  accompanies  the 
branches  of  the  windpipe  in  the  lungs,  and  when 
it  has  juft  paffed  through  the  midriff  it  detaches 
other  branches,  viz.  the  phrenic  arteries,  which 
are  difperfed  in  the  midriff  and  mediajlinum. 
From  the  midriff  it  reaches  downwards  as  far 
as  the  laft  vertebra  of  the  loins,  but  by  the  way 
fends  off  feveral  branches  to  the  ftomach  and 
other  inteftines,  as  the  coeliac,  fplenic,  and  upper 
mefenteric,  and  below  thefe  the  emulgent  arteries, 
one  on  each  Gde,  which  go  to  tire  kidneys  ; and 
underneath  thefe,  arife  alfo,  from  the  main  trunk, 
the  fpermatic  arteries,  which  go  to  the  tefticles. 
Laft  of  all  are  the  lower  mefenteric,  which,  M'ith 
the  upper  mefenteric,  fupply  the  whole  mefentery. 

After  this  the  aorta,  reaching  the  top  of  the 
cs  facrum,  is  divided  into  two  branches,  one  on 
each  fide,  called  the  iliacs,  and  thefe  are  again 
branched  out  into  the  external  and  internal. 
From  the  latter  proceed  thofe  called  the  muf- 
culee,  which  are  beftowed  on  the  pfoas  mufcle, 
and  other  mufcles  of  the  buttocks,  as  alfo  the 
hypognjlrk  that  run  to  the  reSlum,  the  uterus,  in  fe- 
males, the  bladder,  projlates,  and  penis,  in  males, 
and  to  all  the  parts  contained  within  the  pelvis. 
I’rom  the  external  iliacs  arife  the  epigaflrics, 
which  turning  forwards,  creep  along  the  rim  of 
the  belly,  where  they  meet  the  mamillary  above 
deferibed.  The  next  are  the  pudenda,  which  go 
to  the  genitals  of  both  fexes,  and  thereby  com- 
municate with  the  hypogaftrics.  Afterwards 


the  iliacs  go  to  the  thighs,  and  as  they  pafs 
dowmward  are  called  the  crural  arteries,  fupply- 
Ing  the  hind  legs  and  feet  with  many  conlider- 
able  branches. 

This  being  the  general  diftribution  of  the  ar- 
teries into  the  feveral  parts  of  the  horse,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  all  the  branches  are  divided, 
and  fubdivided  into  fmaller  branches,  like  the 
boughs  of  a tree,  ■ or  the  Jlarnina  of  plants,  by 
which  all  the  parts  of  the  animal  body  are  over- 
fpread  with  moft  minute  capillary  arteries,  and 
thefe  fo  combined  with  each  other,  that  when 
one  or  more  fmall  arteries  happen  to  be  ob- 
ftrudfed,  tire  blood  that  is  by  fuch  obftruftion 
hindered  in  its  paffage,  is  received  and  taken  up 
into  other  communicating  branches,  by  which 
its  motion  is  preferved,  and  the  parts  not  de- 
prived of  their  fupport  and  nouriftrment.  The 
fame  economy  is  obfervable  in  the  veins,  wdrofe 
capillary  veffels  take  their  beginning  like  fo  many 
rills  or  rivulets,  which  empty  themfelves  into 
the  larger  branches,  and  thefe  at  laft  into  the 
afeending  and  defcending  trunks  of  the  vena 
cava,  as  into  a main  river,  fo  that  w'hen  the  ca- 
pillary veins  are  divided  or  obftrmfted,  the  com- 
municating branches  carry  off  the  blood,  fo  as 
to  prevent  any  dangerous  accumulation,  which, 
by  a different  arrangement,  might  eafily  happen  ^ 
from  very  flight  caufes. 

But  as  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  arte- 
ries to  convey  the  blood  from  the  heart,  and 
diftribute  it  into  all  parts  of  the  body,  fo  they 
are  perfeftly  fitted  for  that  purpofe  by  their 
ftrudfure.  The  arteries  have  three  coats,  and 
the  veins  the  fame  number  (wherein  they  both 
agree  with  moft  other  membranous  tubes) ; but 
as  the  impulfe  of  the  blood  from  the  heart  Into 
the  arteries,  requires  a confiderable  ftrength  in 
them  more  tlian  in  the  veins,  therefore  their 
coats  are  much  thicker,  the  reafon  of  which 
will  appear  by  confidering  the  office  of  the 
veins,  for  the  capillary  veins  receive  the  blood 
wffiere  the  arterial  impulfe  is  but  fmall,  and  its 
motion  in  the  arteries  languid,  and  when  the 
blood  upon  its  return  has  entered  the  veins,’ its 
motion  cannot  much  increafe,  as  It  is  received 
from  vefl'els  that  are  fmall,  and  paffes  into  others 
«that  are  larger  ; and  indeed  it  could  hardly  move 
at  all  in  fome  places,  had  not  all  tilings  been 
w'ifely  contrived  for  that  purpofe,  and  therefore 
thofe  who  have  feen  diffedfions  muff  have  ob- 
ferved, that  wherever  there  Is  any  confiderable 
branch  of  an  afeending  vein,  there  is  genei'ally 
a branch  of  an  artery  underneath  it,  or  very  near 
it,  which  by  its  eontinual  pulfation  gives  fome 
help  to  the  motion  of  the  venal  blood  ■,  and  fome- 
timesj  cfpccially  in  the  limbs,  we  may  obferve 
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two  branches  of  vein  accompany  a large  artery, 
one  on  each  fide,  and  if  it  happens  the  fame  in 
many  places  where  the  veflels  are  fmall,  which 
is  no  ways  improbable,  it  mull  be  the  means 
greatly  to  facilitate  the  return  of  the  blood,  not 
only  from  the  ailiftance  it  has  from  the  pulfa- 
tions  of  the  arteries,  but  as  it  is  carried  off  in  a 
great  number  of  canals,  befides  the  mufcular 
atf  ion  which  accelerates  the  motion  of  the  blood 
in  both,  but  efpecially  in  the  veins.  But  further, 
the  veins,  as  in  the  chyle  veffels,  and  thoracic 
duel  to  be  deferibed,  have  valves  placed  at  con- 
venient dillances,  which  all  open  inwards,  for 
the  progrefs  of  the  blood  towards  the  heart,  fo 
that  being  forwarded  in  its  paffage  that  way, 
it  cannot  return  back  again  ; and  it  may  alfo  be 
taken  notice,  that  thefe  valves  are  the  moil  nu- 
merous where  they  are  the  moft  wanted,  as  in 
the  limbs,  and  other  places  where  the  venal 
blood  afeends  upwards  •,  being  fewer  in  number, 
where  the  courfe  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  di- 
verts fideways,  and  few  or  none  where  it  is  di- 
redfly  downwards.  But  we  now  proceed  to 
deferiba  more  particularly  the  diflribution  of  the 
veins,  tne  larger  of  which  very  nearly  agree  and 
correfpond  with  that  of  the  arteries. 

As  the  aorta  receives  the  blood  from  the 
heart,  and  difperfes  it  into  all  parts  of  the  body ; 
fo  the  cava,  as  has  been  obferved,  like  a main 
river,  receives  into  it  the  blood  from  all  parts  of 
the  body,  proceeding  firft  from  veflels  exqui- 
fitely  fmall  and  imperceptible,  and  afterwards 
/uniting  in  larger  branches,  empty  themfelves 
into  its  afeending  and  defeending  trunks,  at 
proper  and  convenient  diftances.  The  fuperior 
or  defeending  cava,  receives  firft  the  coronary 
vein  from  the  heart,  near  the  place  where  it 
opens  into  the  auricle,  and  before  it  pierces  the 
fericardhim  or  purfe  of  the  heart,  it  receives  the 
vena  fine  pari,  which  is  made  by  the  union  of  the 
veins  of  the  ribs,  likewife  the  bronchial  veins 
that  accompany  the  bronchia  in  the  lungs. 

The  next  are  the  fuhclavian  and  jugular  veins, 
which  are  pretty  large,  and  anfwer  to  the  fub- 
clavian,  cervical,  and  jugular  arteries,  and  are 
the  next  of  any  note,  that  open  into  the  de- 
feending cava.  Thefe  are  divided  into  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  \ from  the  internal  is  return- 
ed the  blood  from  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
and  into  them  alfo,  open  all  the  branches  of 
veins  that  lie  among  the  bars  of  the  mouth, 
which  farriers  formerly  were  fond  of  drawing 
blood  from,  when  horfes  happened  to  be  feized 
with  any  fudden  diforders  which  required  it ; 
alfo  the  ranalar  veins  palTmg  under  the  tongue, 
and  many  othfer  branches  which  communicate 
with  thole  of  the  brain.  The  external  jugulars. 


are  thofe  large  veins  which  run  the  length  of 
the  whole  neck,  one  on  each  fide  near  the  cefo- 
phagus,  or  gullet ; and  are  ufually  opened  in 
all  cafes  that  require  bleeding,  thefe  being  the 
largeft  and  fafeft  in  the  body  of  a horfe.  Thefe 
receive  and  carry  back  that  portion  of  blood, 
which  comes  from  all  the  external  parts  of  the 
head  and  face,  viz.  from  the  eye,  the  temple, 
and  the  veins  of  the  nofe  and  lips. 

'rhe  fuhclavian  veins,  viz.  the  two  large  veins 
which  pafs  along  by  the  fuhclavian  arteries  un- 
der the  clavicles,  not  only  receive  a great  part 
of  the  blood  which  enters  the  cheft,  but  like- 
wife have  all  thofe  veins  open  into  them,  which 
run  along  the  outward  part  of  the  bread,  fore 
legs  and  feet.  The  plate  vein,  which  opens  into 
the  fuhclavian,  runs  along  the  infide  of  the  fore 
leg  towards  the  knee,  anfwering  thofe  on  a 
man’s  arm,  and  are  frequently  opened  for  lame- 
nefs  in  the  breaft  or  Ihoulders  as  well  as  on 
other  accounts.  Below  this  are  the  fhank  veins 
and  fhakle  veins,  which  communicate  with  the 
plate  vein.  The  Jhanh  veins  are  thofe  that  run 
in  the  hollow,  on  each  fide  of  the  back  finew, 
between  it  and  the  fhank  ; and  the  Jlsakle  vein  is 
that  branch  which  runs  acrofs  the  back  finew, 
and  communicates  with  the  fhank  veins  on  each 
fide,  under  the  place  where  a horfe  is  fhakled. 
But  this  vein  is  fo  very  fmall,  that  it  is  fcarce 
ever  to  be  feen  or  felt,  but  when  a horfe  happens 
to  be  extremely  hot,  and  then  we  may  perceive 
one  or  more  branches  run  acrofs  the  finew. 
Sometimes  pretty  large  varices  happen  in  thefe 
parts,  by  which  the  fliakle  vein  appears  very 
plain  and  vifible  at  all  times,  and  thefe  are  at- 
tended'with  great  weaknefs  and  debility  in  tlie 
limb,  till  removed  by  an  operation.  Thefe,  and 
the  fhank  veins,  communicate  with  thofe  of  the 
coronet  and  toe.  Thofe  of  the  toe  are  often 
opened  for  difeafes  of  the  foot  (fee  Foot),  and 
the  veins  about  the  coronet  are  frequently  cut 
afunder  in  the  cure  of  quitters,  and  alfo  in  ac- 
cidents happening  to  thofe  parts. 

The  afeending  cava  which  runs  along  by  the 
fpines  of  the  back,  and  carries  the  blood  from 
all  the  lower  parts  upwards  to  the  heart,  re- 
ceives firft  thofe  branches  of  veins,  which  return 
the  blood  from  moft  parts  of  the  lower  belly, 
viz.  the  mefenterica  from  the  mefentry,  the  portce 
from  the  liver,  the  emulgents  from  the  kidneys, 
the  fpermatic  veins  from  the  parts  of  generation, 
and  where  it  is  divided,  as  the  defeending  aorta 
into  the  internal  and  external  iliacs.  The  firft 
receives  branches  from  the  hypogaftrics,  by 
which  the  blood  is  returned  from  the  uterus, 
bladder,  and  reftum,  or  ftraight  gut  •,  and  into 
the  latter,  viz.  the  external  iliacs,  open  the  epi- 
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gaftrlcs,  with  branches  from  the  peritoneumy 
and  external  parts  of  the  lower  belly,  which  the 
old  farriers  denominated  by  different  names,  as 
the  kidney  veins  near  the  loins,  the  flank  and 
fpur  veins,  which  are  often  wounded  by  the 
fpurs,  the  liver  veins  on  the  fide  of  the  lower 
belly,  which  were  fometimes  opened  on  a fu- 
fpicion  of  difeafes  in  the  bowels,  and  alfo  that  of 
the  rump,  called  the  tail  vein,  which  farriers 
frequently  opened,  or  elfe  fcarified  the  tail,'  in 
the  Staggers,  and  other  diforders  affefting  the 
head.  The  thigh  veins,  and  the  crural  veins, 
alfo  enter  into  the  external  iliacs  and  epigaftrics, 
as  the  (hank  veins  in  the  fore  legs  communicate 
with  the  fubclavians.  The  thigh  vein  runs  along 
the  infide  of  the  thigh,  and  is  fometimes  opened 
in  lamenefs  of  the  hips,  and  diforders  of  the  loins 
and  kidneys.  The  crural  veins  are  thofe  on  the 
hind  limbs,  on  each  fide  of  the  inftep,  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  {hank  veins,  in  the  fore  legs,  already 
defcribed. 

A reprefentation  is  given  of  the  diftribution 
of  the  arteries  and  veins  in  a horfe,  in  Plate  IV. 
of  which  the  following  is  a defcription. 

In  the  view  of  the  principal  veins, 
aa  Is  the  vena  cavuy  which  receives  the  blood 
from  all  the  other  veins,  in  order  to  its  imme- 
diate conveyance  into  the  heart. 

bb  The  axillary  veins  which  receive  the  blood 
from  the  fore  legs,  breaft,  and  belly,  &c. 

cc  The  veins  of  the  off  leg  before,  which 
empty  themfelves  immediately  into  the  axillary 
veins. 

dd  The  veins  of  the  left  or  near  leg  before, 
which  enter  the  left  branch  of  the  axillary  vein. 

ee  The  external  jugulars,  with  their  feveral 
ramifications  that  return  the  blood  chiefly  from 
the  external  parts  of  die  head  and  neck  into  the 
cava. 

ff  The  internal  jugular  veins  that  return  the 
blood  chiefly  from  the  brain,  &c. 

gg  The  veins  difperfed  on  the  face  and  cheeks, 
that  empty  diemfelves"  chiefly  into  the  external 
jugulars. 

h The  vena  fine  party  or  azygosy  which  opens 
into  the  defcending  trunk  of  the  cava  before  it 
reaches  the  heart. 

it  The  coronary  vein,  with  its  ramifications 
upon  the  heart. 

ki  The  veins  peculiar  to  the  diaphragm. 

1 1 Thofe  peculiar  to  the  liver. 
mm  The  veins  peculiar  to  the  kidneys. 
n The  junftion  of  the  iliac  veins  in  the  cava 
afcendensy  or  afcending  cava. 

00  The  veins  of  the  tcfticles. 
pp  The  branches  of  the  iliacs  that  are  diftri- 
buted  upon  the  thighs  and  hind  legs. 
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q The  veins  of  the  tail. 
rr  The  crural  veins  that  are  difperfed  on  the 
legs  and  feet. 

. ff  The  veins  that  run  along  each  fide  of  the 
abdomen.  Thefe  receive  the  blood  from  all  the 
external  parts  of  die  belly,  and  open  into  the 
iliacs  near  die  groins. 

Explanation  of  the  arterieSy  and  their  diflrihution  in 
the  body  of  a horfe. 

a The  heart,  with  its  coronary  arteries. 
b The  defcending  trunk  of  the  aorta  or  great 
artery,  taking  its  courfe  along  the  fpine. 

cc  The  fubclavian  arteries  that  pafs  under  the 
clavicles  or  collar  bones,  to  the  fore  legs. 

dddd  The  fuperior  and  inferior  cubital  ar- 
teries that,  difperfed  along  the  fore  legs  and 
feet,  convey  die  blood  for  the  nourifhment  of 
thofe  parts. 

ee  The  external  carotids  that  carry  the  blood 
upwards  to  the  head,  fending  out  branches  as 
they  pafs  along  to  the  mufcuiar  parts  of  the 
neck.  ■ 

ff  The  internal  carotid  arteries,  which  alfo 
take  their  courfe  to  the  brain  and  other  parts  of 
the  head,  into  which  they  enter  by  different  fo- 
ramina or  holes. 

gggg  The  moft  confpicuous  branches  of  the 
external  and  internal  carotids,  as  they  commu- 
nicate one  with  another  in  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck  and  jaws,  and  have  their  dif- 
ferent names  and  denominations  from  the  feveral 
places  to  which  they  are  detached. 

hhhhhh  The  intercoftal  arteries  which  pafs 
out  between  the  ribs  on  each  fide,  and  are  be- 
llowed on  all  parts  of  the  trunk  of  the  body. 

ii  The  arteries  that  are  beftowed  on  the  dia- 
phragm, and  likewife  on  the  ftomach  and  other 
internal  parts. 

kk  The  arteries  that  are  difperfed  on  the 
fpleen  or  melt,  the  liver,  mefentery,  and  fmall 
inteftines. 

1 1 The  arteries  beflov/ed  on  the  kidneys. 
mm  The  lumbar  arteries  that  are  difperfed 
on  the  bladder,  inteftinum  re6lum,  and  other 
parts  within  the  pelvis. 

nn  The  fpermatic  arteries  tliat  go  to  the 
tefticles. 

00  The  arteries  difperfed  on  the  teftes. 
pp  The  arteries  that  proceed  from  the  iliacs, 
and  are  beftowed  on  the  tail. 

qq  The  iliac  arteries  that  branch  off  into  the 
thighs. 

rr  The  crural  arteries  that  are  beftowed  on 
the  legs  and  feet. 

BLOODY  FLUX.  See  Dysentery. 
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BLOODY  URINE.  See  Kidneys.  Mr. 
joHN  Lawrence  fays,  “ For  Bloody  Urine, 
from  falls  or  bruifes,  from  over-ftraining  at  a 
hard  leap,  or  a hard  ran  heat  in  racing,  or  any 
other  caufe  5 bleed,  and  give  two  quarts  of 
milk,  or  whey,  w'arm,  with  a gill  of  peppermint- 
water,  and  a ftrong  decodlion  of  two  ounces  of 
juniper  berries*,  Irifli  flate,  two  drachms  j fweeten 
with  honey,  or  fyrup  of  quinces.  If  the  drink 
be  defired  more  efficacious,  repeat  and  continue 
it  once  a-day,  with  the  addition  of  one  ounce 
or  two  of  armenian  bole  in  powder  *,  and  two 
drachms  to  half  an  ounce  of  Japan  earth. 

“ Or  give  the  following  reftringent  ball  twice 
a-day  j 

Take  Peruvian  bark,  half  an  ounce  to  one 
ounce  j 

Lucatellus’s  balfam,  or 

Balfam  of  Peru,  half  an  ounce ; 

Irifli  flate,  two  drachms  ; 

Elixir  of  vitriol,  one  drachm : 

Make  them  in  a ball  with  conferve  of  red  rofes, 
and  fyrup  of  poppies. 

“ Or  give  a decoftion  of  logwood  and  oak 
bark,  fweetened  with  honey : dofe  one  pint.” 

BLOOD-RUNNING  ITCH,  a vulgar  name 
for  a difeafe  of  the  Ikin ; (fee  Cutaneous  Dis- 
eases). It  is  faid  to  be  infeftious,  to  rcfemble 
the  Mange,  and  fometimes  to  terminate  in  it. 
Sudden  expofure  to  cold,  or  the  drinking  largely 
of  cold  water,  when  a horfe  is  heated  with  vio- 
lent exercife,  aVe  obferved  to  be  the  mofl;  com- 
mon caufes  of  this  complaint^  the  cure  of  which 
is  ufually  attempted  by  ointments  containing 
fulphur,  mercury,  &c.  externally ; whilft.  Inter- 
nally, a courfe  of  Alteratives,  with  the  ex- 
hibition occafionally  of  Purging  Balls,  are 
had  recourfe  to. 

BLOOD-SHOT,  a popular  term  for  that  red 
appearance  which  the  eye  exhibits  when  inflam- 
ed ; or  when  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  pafs 
into  thofe  veffels  which  ufually  carry  lymph. 

BLOOD -STICK,  a fliort  flick,  ufed  in  bleed- 
ing a horfe,  to  flrike  the  Fleam,  fo  as  to  make  it 
penetrate  at  once  into  the  vein.  See  Bleeding. 

BLOSSOM,  in  general,  fignifies  the  flower 
of  a plant.  It  is  alfo  applied  to  the  flowering 
of  trees  in  the  fpring,  called  their  bloom.  The 
ufe  of  the  bloffom  to  the  vegetable  is,  partly  to 
protetfl,  and  partly  to  draw  nourifhment  for  the 
embryo  fruit  or  feed. 

Bloffom  is  alfo  a term  applied  to  a horfe, 
whofe  general  colour  is  white,  but  interfperfed 
with  forrel  and  bay  hairs.  Dr.  Willich,  in  his 
“ Domejlic  Encyclopedia”  fays,  fuch  horfes  are  fo 
infenfible  and  hard,  both  in  the  mouth  and  flank, 


that  they  are  fcarcely  of  any  value ; and  arc 
likewife  very  liable  to  turn  blind. 

BLOW,  a kind  of  Injury  produced  by  me- 
chanical violence,  applied  to  an  animal.  The 
effe£l  of  a blow  is  a bruife  (fee  BruiseJ  ; and 
according  to  the  feverlty  of  it,  and  the  import- 
ance and  degree  of  fenfibility  of  the  part  on 
which  it  falls,  will  be  the  extent  of  the  mifehief. 

The  diforganifation  or  derangement  of  parts 
that  have  fuflained  a blow  produces  more  or 
lefs  inflammation,  which  is  to  be  remedied  in 
the  different  ways  pointed  out  under  Inflamma- 
tion, Wound,  &c. 

Horfes  and  other  animals  are  very  liable  to 
blows  upon  the  eyes,  or  eye-lids  ; and  yet  thefe 
are  feldom  fo  dangerous  as  might  be  apprehend- 
ed : for  fometimes  an  accident  of  this  kind  will 
caufe  great  inflammation,  and  even  make  the 
horny  coat  of  the  eye  turn  white,  and  yet  it 
will  come  to  itfelf  in  a few  days,  only  by  bath- 
ing it  with  cold  fpring  water,  by  the  help  of  a 
fponge,  four  or  live  times  a-day,  and  efpecially 
if  blood  be  drawn  from  any  neighbouring  veffel. 

If,  however,  the  eye  fliould  become  much 
fwelled  or  inflamed,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed 
the  animal,  and  bathe  with  a warm  decocEiion 
of  poppy  heads,  or  with  fome  cooling  eye-wa- 
ter. See  Eye. 

For  the  remedies  neceffary  in  injuries  of  other 
parts' from  blows,  fee  Bruise. 

BLUE-STONE,  a popular  name  for  the  vi- 
trielated  copper,  or  Roman  vitriol,  of  the  fhops. 
See  Cuprum  Vitriol atum. 

BOAR.  A horfe  Is  faid  to  boar,  when  he 
flioots  out  his  nofe  as  high  as  his  ears,  and  tofles 
his  nofe  in  the  wind.  Sec  the  article  Wint). 

BODY,  an  indeterminate  name  given  to  that 
part  of  an  animal  which  contains  the  principal 
vifeera  and  organs  of  life.  “ The  common  ap< 
pellation  of  this  part,  amongft  horfemen,”  as 
Mr.  Robert  Lawrence  obferves,  when  fpeaking 
of  the  External  conformation  of  the  Horfe,  “ is 
the  carcafe.  Thus  a horfe  is  faid  to  be  long 
or  Ihort  in  the  carcafe.  A horfe  which  is  Ihort 
in  the  carcafe.  Is  ufually  ‘ ribbed  home,’  as  it  is 
termed,  that  is  to  fay,  there  exifls  but  a fmall 
fpace  between  the  lafl  rib  and  the  hip  bone. 
This  conformation  Is  juflly  efleemed  excellent. 
A horfe  thus  formed  is  generally  fliort  in  the 
back  and  wide  In  his  loins,  and  better  adapted 
to  carry  weight  and  bear  fatigue  than  a horfe  of 
a different  form. 

“ Horfes  of  this  defeription,  however,  are 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  deficient  in  fpeed, 
from  the  idea  that  they  have  not  fufiicient 
length.  But  when  it  is  confulered  that  the 
trunk  or  body  has  no  motion  of  itfelf,  but  is 
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entirely  a(Eted  upon  by  the  quarters  and  extre- 
mities of  the  animal,  it  is  manifefl  that  tire 
length  fhould  exill  in  thefe  parts,  and  not  in 
tire  body.  In  proof  of  tlris,  two  horfes  may  be 
found  exadlly  of  tire  fame  length  from  the  point 
of  tire  flroulder,  at  the  cheft,  to  the  point  of  the 
buttock,  and  yet  one  horfe  fhall  be  long  in  the 
carcafe,  and  the  other  flrort.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  illuflrates  this  by  beautiful  en- 
gravings, which  tire  intelligent  reader  will  do 
well  to  confult.  In  his  “ Enquiry  into  the  Struc- 
ture and  animal  Rcononiy  of  the  Horfe.’* 

He  accounts  for  the  difference,  wdrich,  he 
fays,  confifts  in  the  one  having  longer  quarters 
than  tire  other,  and  this,  he  obferves,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  form  to  be  preferred. 

“ The  fore  part  of  tire  carcafe,”  continues, 
the  author,  “ contains  the  heart  and  lungs,  and 
fliculd  therefore  be  fulliciently  capacious  to  ad- 
mit of  a free  adlion  in  thofe  vifeera.  Horfes 
witli  flat  ribs  experience  a greater  preffure  from 
the  atnrofphere  in  their  breathing  than  thofe  do 
which  have  their  ribs  more  arched,  confequently 
they  are  not  fo  well  adapted  for  refpiration.  The 
pofterior  part  of  the  carcafe  contains  the  fto- 
mach  and  inteflines,  and  is  generally  round 
and  capacious  in  horfes  of  a ftrong  conllitution. 
The  back  fhould  fink  in  a fmall  degree  behind 
the  withers,  and  proceed  in  a flraight  line  to  the 
end  of  the  loins,  and  thence  fall  gradually  to  the 
tail.  A hollow  back  renders  the  motion  of  the 
animal  eafier  to  the  rider,  but  certainly  cannot 
be  lo  ftrong  as  one  that  is  ftraight.  A roach  or 
hog  back  conftantly  throws  the  faddle  forwards 
on  the  fhoulders  ” — a circumftance  productive 
of  great  inconvenience  to  the  rider. 

“ The  loins  fhould  be  wide,  and  the  hips 
low.  The  diftance  of  the  point  of  the  buttock 
from  the  hip  fhould  be  confiderable.  The  lower 
part  of  the  buttocks,  in  a pofterior  point  of 
view,  fhould  be  wider  than  the  hips.  The  tail 
fhould  iflue  from  the  croupe  in  a regular  pro- 
grelTive  curve,  and  not  appear  as  if  it  was  ftuck 
into  the  rump. 

“ The  hinder  quarters  may  properly  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  main  fpring  of  the  whole  machine. 
This  is  clearly  demonftrated  by  the  fuperior  fize 
of  the  mufclcs,  and  the  angular  pofition  of  the 
thigh  bones.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  here  obferves  on  what  we  cer- 
tainly think  a common  error.  He  fays,  “ It  has 
generally  been  the  cuftom  to  attribute  the  fource 
of  motion  principally  to  the  fore  quarters,  under 
the  idea,  that  if  the  fore  quarters  could  move 
well  and  with  fpecd,  the  hinder  quarters  mull 
naturally  follow.  The  fallacy  of  this  doClrine 
Bray  be  eafily  expofed.  In  the  aCUon  o£  a felf- 


moving  body,  the  pofterior  part  generally  con- 
ftitutes  the  fixed  point  from  whence  the  motion 
takes  its  origin.  Thus,  If  tire  horfe  leans  for- 
wards, the  centre  of  gravity  ceafes  to  be  fup- 
portc<l,  and  he  is  obliged  to  advance  one  of  his 
fore  legs  in  order  to  recover  the  equilibrium. 
Again,  if  the  chief  fource  of  motion  exift  in 
the  fore  quarters,  whence  does  It  arife  that 
many  good  fore -quartered  horfes  are  bad  leap- 
ers  I The  reafon  is  obvious  ; from  weaknefs  in 
their  hinder  quarters  ; for  the  principal  ftrength 
of  a horfe  lies  in  the  mufcles  of  his  thighs. 
Therefore  a horfe  may  rife  well  at  a leap,  and 
clear  it  with  his  fore  legs,  but  cannot  bring  his 
hinder  legs  over,  unlefs.the  mufcles  of  his  thighs 
are  fufficiently  powerful. 

“ It  may  be  urged,  that  leaping  differs  from 
galloping  •,  but  galloping  Is,  in  reality,  confti- 
tuted  by  reiterated  leaps  on  a plane  furface. 
Hence  the  neceffity  of  a good  conformation  in 
the  hinder  quarters.” 

Of  this  doctrine  Mr.  Lawrence  adduces  a 
ftrong  inftance  in  the  celebrated  horfe  Eclipse, 
unqueftlonably  the  moft  fpeedy  horfe  of  his  day  ; 
for  it  feems  his  fore  quarters  were  very  ill  form- 
ed, and  his  flroulder  low  j but  his  hinder  quar- 
ters were  furniflied  with  ftrong  mufcles. 

BOG-SPAVIN.  See  the  article  Spavin. 

BOLE.  Boles  are  a genus  of  earths,  which 
readily  fall  down  into  a loofe  mafs  in  water  j 
having  a degree  of  ducftility,  when  not  pervaded 
with  too  much  water ; and  fmooth  and  rather 
un£luous  to  the  touch.  Thus  are  they  deferibed 
in  Edwards’s  Elements  of  Fofftlogy, 

FRENCH  BOLE,  bolus  GalUcuSy  is  a friable 
earthy  fubftance  of  the  argillaceous  kind,  inti- 
mately blended  with  a flight  portion  of  ferrugi- 
nous calx,  or  calcareous  earth.  It  is  of  a pale 
red  colour,  variegated  witli  irregular  fpecks,  and 
veins  of  a whitifti  yellow.  It  is  faid  to  imbibe 
fliarp  acrid  humours,  and  hence  has  been  re- 
commended in  alvine  fluxes,  and  acidities,  in 
dofes  of  from  one  to  three  ounces.  Pipe-clay, 
coloured  with  red  chalk,  is  often  its  fubftitute. 

There  are  vai'ious  other  fpecies  but  it  is  un- 
neceffary  to  deferibe  them,  as  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  poffefs  any  medical  virtues. 

BOLETUS  (from  [ScoKog,  a mafs).  Spunk. 
A genus  of  the  funguffes.  It  is  an  horizontal 
fungus  5 and  porous  underneath.  I'he  bole- 
tus iGNiARius,  commonly  called  agaric  of 
the  OAK. 

BOLSTERS,  in  horfemanftiip,  thofe  parts  of 
a great  faddle,  which  are  raifed  on  the  bows 
both  before  and  behind,  to  reft  the  rider’s 
thighs,  and  keep  him  in  a pofture  to  withftand 
the  irregiilar  motions  of  the  horfe.  Common- 
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I'addles  have  no  bolllers.  The  expreflion  of 
titting  abollter,  according  to  Guillet,  is  ufed 
when  they  put  the  cork  of  the  faddle  into 
the  bolller  to  keep  it  tight.  'I'hat  part  of 
the  faddle  being  formerly  made  of  cork,  firll 
took  this  name,  though  now  it  is  made  of -wood. 
In  modern  horfemanlhip,  however,  bolllers  are 
feldom  reforted  to. 

BOLUS  (from  /3;oAof,  a mafs,  from  the  He- 
brew term  ba'ah,  to  agglutinate)^  a well-known 
form  in  which  dofes  are  adminidcred.  Botufes 
differ  not  from  eledluaries,  only  they  are  made 
rather  of  firmer  confidence,  in  fingle  dofes,  and 
therefore  more  proper  where  great  exa£lnefs  is 
required  in  the  adminidration,  and  where  the 
fpeedily  perilhing  drugs  are  to  be  ufed,  for  they 
are  only  made  for  immediate  ufe.  Many  of 
the  ponderous  powders  may  more  conveniently 
be  mixed  with  mucilage,  for  fo  they  are  the 
lead  bulky.  The  quantity  of  it  is  as  much  as 
can  be  conveniently  fwallowed  at  once. 

BONES,  the  harded  of  all  the  parts  of  an 
animal  body.  They  are  infenfible  of  pain,  as 
are  alfo  the  tendons,  and  cartilages,  connedbed 
with  them,  except  when  in  a date  of  inflam- 
mation. They  are  the  grand  fupporters  of  the 
whole  animal  fabric,  to  which  they  alfo  give 
fhape,  and  furnifh  levers  for  the  mufcles  to  aft 
upon,  being  connefted  together  by  many  joints 
for  the  convenience  of  motion.  We  fhall  here 
give  a diort  defeription  of  the  bones  of  a horfe, 
with  the  ligaments  and  cartilages.  See  PI.  V. 

The  fird  that  naturally  offer  to  be  deferibed 
are  the  bones  of  the  head,  which,  including 
thofe  peculiar  to  the  flcull,  and  thofe  that  are 
common  to  it  and  the  upper  jaw,  are  reckoned 
feventeen  in  number.  But  we  fhall  chiefly  take 
notice  of  thofe  that  are  the  mod  obfervable  and 
plain  to  be  feen.  The  head  has  fird  of  all  the 
frontal  or  forehead  bone  which  makes  the  brow, 
and  in  colts  and  almod  all  other  young  animals 
is-  divided  by  a future  or  feam  down  the  middle, 
which  in  time  totally  w'ears  out.  The  two  fide 
bones,  called  the  parietal  or  walls,  are  divided  by 
a feam  which  reaches  along  the  middle  of  the 
head  from  the  forehead  to  the  occipital  or  noli 
bone.  Thefe  are  fmall  in  a horfe  in  proportion 
to  what  they  are  in  man,  becaufe  the  greated 
bulk  of  a horfe’s  head  lies  forward.  All  the 
bones  of  the  head  are  joined  together  by  futures 
or  feams  indented  into  each  other,  which  is  the 
only  way  by  which  bones  of  that  figure  could 
be  united,  fo  as  to  anfwer  all  the  funftions  of 
the  head  and  brain.  Befides  thefe  principal 
bones  there  are  the  temporal  bones,  which  are 
not  indented  as  the  other,  but  are  joined  to  each 
iide  by  appofition,  and  are  fixed  by  a gelatinous 


cement  to  the  circumambient  bones  of  the  head. 
They  are  thick  and  very  hard  in  their  middle  and 
lower  part,  but  grow  thinner  efpccially  round 
their  upper  edges.  The  bones  common  to  the 
head  and  upper  jaw,  are  the  cuniforme  or  wedge- 
like bone,  the  yoke-like  bone,  and  the  os  crihri- 
forme  or  fieve-like  bone.  The  other  eight  that 
make  up  the  number  feventeen  belong  to  the 
ear.  They  form  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  lie 
within  the  temporal  bones,  viz.  four  on  each 
fide. 

Several  blood-veffels  pafs  through  the  futures 
of  the  fkull,  by  which  the  blood  has  its  egrei's 
and  regrefs  from  the  brain  to  the  external  parrs 
of  the  head,  and  from  thence  b .ck  to  the  brain. 
And  befides  thefe,  there  are  holes  and  perfora- 
tions in  many  parts  of  the  fubftance  of  the  fkull, 
for  other  veflels  that  fpread  themfelvas  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally  over  the  head  and  brain  ; 
and  particularly  five  very  diftinft  ones  in  the 
occiput,  befides  Its  great  perforation  towards  its 
bottom,  by  which  the  fpinal  marrow  paffes 
downwards  through  the  vertebrre  of  the  ipine. 
There  are  alfo  many  foramina  through  the  os 
crihriforme,  towards  the  nofe  and  the  larger 
emunftories,  for  the  paffage  of  feveral  nerves 
and  blood-veffels ; with  others  towards  the  eyes 
and  ears. 

On  the  Infide  of  the  fkull,  are  feveral  impref- 
fions  or  furrows  made  by  the  larger  veflels  of 
the  dura  mater,  or  uppermoft  membrane  of  the 
brain,  which  veffels  form  thefe  traces  in  the 
foetus  before  the  fkull  acquires  its  hardnefs.  The 
infide  of  the  fkull  has  alfo,  in  many  other  places, 
inequalities  anfwerlng  to  the  form  of  the  cortical 
part  of  the  brain,  whereby  the  cranium  becomes 
a proper  helmet  of  defence  for  the  brain. 

With  refpeft  to  the  accretion  and  growth  of 
the  bones  of  the  fkull,  they  begin  always  to 
offify  towards  their  middle  or  mofl  projefting 
part,  and  fo  extend  that  hardnefs  by  degrees  to 
the  edges,  where  they  are  joined  and  indented 
into  one  another.  This  kind  of  mechanifm  pre- 
vents the  ill  confequence  of  many  accidents  to 
which  all  young  animals  are  expofed.  But  af- 
terwards the  bones  of  a horfe’s  head  grow  fo 
extremely  hard,  that  no  common  force  is  able 
to  part  them  afunder.  The  diploe  or  middle 
fubftance  between  the  two  plates  of  the  fkull,  is 
fcarce  to  be  found  in  adult  or  full-aged  horfes, 
for  both  its  tablatures  feem  to  be  united  into 
one,  except  over  the  eyes,  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  frontal  bone,  or  on  the  infide  where  there 
are  large  finufes,  by  which  means  a horfe’s  brain 
is  well  fenced  againft  the  effefts  of  blows  and 
other  accidents.  But  towards  the  nofe  the  bones 
are  more  fpongy,  and  made  up  of  feveral  carti- 
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iigc$  which  ^re  very  tepdcr  and  fenfible ; and 
^ we  often  obferve  brutifh  people,  in  their  paffion, 

, beat  their  horfes  over,  the  nol'e,  as  the  fureft  way 
to  give  them  pain,  and  roufe  them  when  they 
happen  to  be  dull  or  obftinate. 

The  cuneiforme^  or  wedge-like  bone,  is  joined 
before  to  the  frontal  or  forehead  bone,  and  be- 
hind to  the  lower  part  of  the  occipital  bone,  and 
fo  makes  the  bottom  or  bafis  of  the  lliull  like  a 
wedge  between  it  and  the  upper  jaw.  It  has 
(perforations  which  give  palTage  to  the  carotid 
artery  and  jugular  vpin,  &c.  the  principal  blood- 
veflels  belonging  to  the  head.  The  os  crihiforme 
or  fieve-like  bone,  already  mentioned,  gives  a 
paflage  to  feveral  blood-veirds  and  nerves ; fome 
to  the  nofe,  fome  to  the  eyes,  and  fome  ^o 
the  ears,  contributing  to  the  fenfes  of  feeing, 
hearing,  and  fmelling.  It  alfo  divides  the  nof- 
trils,  and  has  feveral  cavities  filled  with  fpongy 
flclh. 

The  fuperior  maxillary y or  upper  jaw  bone.  Is 
joined  to  thefe,  and  has  a little  procefs  that  pafl'es 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  which 
forms  part  of  that  orbit.  The  cheek  bone,  which 
is  alfo  part  of  the  upper  jaw,  has  a very  large 
fmus  or  hollow  below  the  eye,  on  each  fide, 
which  in  a horfe  is  divided  by  four  bony  parti- 
tions that  open  into  the  nofe ; there  is  alfo  a 
little  hole  on  each  fide,  tltrough  each  of  which 
an  excretory  du£l:  pafles,  to  carry  off  the  fuper- 
fluous  moiiture  from  the  lachrymal  glands,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  inner  corners  of  the  eyes.  On  the 
lower  part  are  die  alveoli  or  fockets  for  the 
teeth,  which,  including  the  tufhes,  are  twenty 
in  number,  viz.  fix  fore  teeth  and  twelve  double 
teeth  backwards,  called  the  grinders,  viz.  fix  on 
each  fide. 

The  lower  jaw  differs  from  the  upper  in  that 
It  is  moveable,  being  joined  and  articulated 
into  the  finufes  of  the  lower  part  of  the  temporal 
bone.  In  young  animals  it  is  divided  between 
the  fore-teeth,  fo  as  that  the  bones  may  be  eafily 
parted  afunder.  On  its  lower  edge  it  is  round 
and  fmooth,  and  hollow  within,  containing  fe- 
veral ceils  filled  with  medullary  fubftance. 
Through  it  are  feveral  hples,  and  .under  the 
teeth,  apettures  for  the  paffa^e  of  nerves  and 
blood-veiTcls.  The  middle  or  flat  part  is  more 
iblid,  and  .along.thc  inner  edge  are  the  alveoli 
or  fockets  for  tlie  teeth,  which  are  the  fame  as 
in  the  upper  jaw,  viz.  fix  forward,  two  tufhes, 
and  fix  on  each  fide  backward,  making  in  all, 
above  anti  below,  forty  in  number. 

The  bone  which  is  attached  to  ilhc  tongue  is 
called  the  os  hyotdesy  frOm  the  retemblance  it  has 

Utc  Qrcck  letter  u.  It  has  jts  prpper  mufcles. 


which  take  their  rife  from,  or  are  Inferted  into 
it  •,  befides  others  that  go  to  the  palate  and  la- 
rynx, which  alfo  have  their  origins  from  this 
bone. 

The  vertebra  come  next  to  be  deferibed  : the 
neck  has  feven  vertebrae,  the  back  feventeen  ; 
the  loins  confiil  of  feven,  the  croup  fix,  and  the 
rump  or  tail  eighteen. 

The  vertebrae  of  tlie  neck  have  tireir  fpines 
round  and  fmooth,  with  a hollo wnefs  between 
them  on  each  fide  for  the  mufcles  and  ligaments 
which  fill  up  their  cavities  ; the  uppermoft  has 
a procefs  tliat  is  received  by  the  fecond,  upon 
which  the  head  turns  from  fide  to  fide  like  a 
door  upon  its  hinges,  and  yet  is  fo  fixed  to  tlie 
head  by  mufcles  and  ligaments,  that  it  cannot  go 
beyond  its  limits.  The  feventeen  vertebrae  or 
joints  of  the  back  are  dift'erent  from  thofe  of  the 
neck,  having  their  fpines  very  high,  efpecially 
on  the  withers,  v/hich  rife  archwife,  and  are  like 
a palilade  or  rail.  Thffe  fpines  are  pretty  folid 
in  the  middle,  and  of  a contexture  like  the  ribs, 
only  that  their  tops  are  broad,  foft,  and  fpongy, 
covered  with  a very  fmooth  and  ftrong  ligament 
to  keep  them  united,  and  prefeive  die  back  from 
being  bruifed.  Below  and  beyond  the  withers, 
and  along  the  feat,  the  fpines  are  ftiorter  and  of 
equal  height,  till  they  approach  towards  the 
loins  where  they  rife  higher,  efpecially  in  roach- 
backed  horfes,  but  behind  they  are  more  level  as 
they  defeend  towards  the  rump.  Every  one  pf 
thefe  bones,  from  the  firfl;  vertebra  of  the  neck 
to  the  lad  of  the  loins,  has  a large  central  per- 
foration for  the  fpinal  marrow,  which-f&es 
from  the  brain,  and  palTes  along  towards  the 
rump,  where  it  ends.  The  bones  of  the  tail 
are  eighteen  in  number.  They  have  no  medulla 
within  -them  as  above  deferibed,  and  therefore 
are  not  perforated.  They  are  foft  and  fpongy, 
and  more  loofely  connedled  by  I'oft  and  yielding 
cartilages,  fo  that  they  may  be  eafily  feparated 
, and  curtailed  in  any  part  without  danger.  They 
are  large  towards  the  rump  and  fiiort,  but  grow 
gradually  fmaller  and  longer  till  they  end  in  a 
point. 

The  clavicles y or  collar  bones,  are  two  in 
number,  in  the  ihape  of  an, italic  f,  viz.  one  on 
. each  fide.  By  one  end  they  are  united  to  the  up- 
permoft vertebrte,  and  by  the  other  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  fternum  or  breaft  bone,  , whereas 
, thofe  in  men  are  jpined  to  the  fhoulder,  and  af- 
fifted  in  their  motion  by  a particular  mechanifm, 
which  we  need  not  here  deferibe,  but  In  a horfe 
: they  are  of  ufe  to  fupport  the  ftioulder  blades, 
and  keep  them  from  Hiding  forwards.  . 

The  ribs,  in  ail  thirty-four  in  number,  are 
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diftlnguiftied  by  the  true  and  falfe.  The  true 
are  the  uppermoft  nine  on  each  fide,  which  are 
alfo  joined  to  the  vertebrse  of  the  back,  and  to 
the  breaft  bone,  incompaffing  the  whole  upper 
cavity.  The  breaft  bone  in  a horfe,  and  many 
other  quadrupeds,  is  fhaped  fomewhat  like  the 
bottom  of  a fhip.  It  is  at  firft  fpongy,  but  in 
time  grows  pretty  hard,  and  has  along  its  two 
fides  cartilaginous  dents  or  impreflions,  where 
it  receives  the  ends  of  the  true  ribs.  The  part 
which  reaches  towards  the  pit  of  the  ftomach, 
is  called  the  cartilago  enJiformiSi  or  fword-like 
cartilage,  having  a point  refembling  that  of  a 
fword.  The  falfe  ribs  are  in  number  eight  on 
each  fide.  They  are  not  fo  ftrong  and  rigid  as 
the  true  ribs,  and  grow  fhorter  as  they  approach 
towards  the  loins,  leaving  an  opening  for  the 
ftomach  and  belly.  The  fliape  of  a horfe’s 
belly  depends  much  upon  the  length  or  fliort- 
nefs  of  thefe  ribs ; for  the  larger  they  are  in 
compafs,  a horfe  looks  the  more  round,  and 
when  they  are  very  fhort,  fuch  horfes  can  never 
carry  a good  belly.  All  the  ribs  are  thick  and 
ftrong  towards  the  back,  but  towards  the  brilket 
and  belly  they  are  thin  and  flat ; by  which  they 
are  endowed  with  a kind  of  elafticity,  which 
enables  them  to  dilate  and  contradf  in  refpira- 
tion,  and  fome  think,  when  they  are  well  pro- 
portioned, they  add  confiderably  to  the  goodnefs 
of  a horfe’s  wind.  All  the  ribs  on  their  infide 
are  exquifitely  fmooth,  and  covered  with  the 
pleura.,  a membrane  refembling  the  fineft  fatin, 
fo  that  the  lungs  and  other  vifcera,  may  not  be 
hurt  by  contaft  with  them. 

The  fcapula,  or  ftioulder-blade  bone,  lies,  like 
a fhield,  from  below  the  withers,  to  the  point  of 
the  os  humeri,  or  fhoulder  bone,  which  bone 
turns  backwards  to  the  elbow,  forming  an  angle. 
The  blade  has  p.  high  fpine  or  ridge  along  its 
middle  on  the  outfide,  and  is  joined  to  the  ribs 
by  its  mufcles,  which  have  very  ftrong  tendons. 
The  lower  end  has  a flender  cavity  which  re- 
ceives the  round  head  of  the  Ihoulder  bone,  and 
becaufe  of  its  ftiallownefs  is  environed  with  a 
very  tough  cartilaginous  fubftance,  and  covered 
over  with  a broad  and  very  ftrong  ligament  like 
a purfe,  which  not  only  prevents  the  round  head 
of  the  (boulder  bone  from  flipping  out,  but  af- 
fords the  fhoulder  an  eafy  play,  and  adapts  it  to 
all  its  neceflary  motions. 

The  fhoulder  bone  in  a horfe,  and  moft  other 
quadrupeds,  is  very  Ihort  from  the  (boulder  to 
the  elbow,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  cubit,  or  fore 
kg,  by  ftrong  ligaments.  It  has  at  its  lower  end 
two  procefTes,  and  on  the  hinder  and  upper  part 
of  the  leg  bone  is  a high  thin  procefs,  which 


enters  between  thefe  two  procelTes,  and  inalce^ 
the  elbow  joint.  i he  high  thin  procefs  forms 
the  point  of  the  elbow,  and  as  it  rifes  higher 
than  the  articulation  of  the  joint,  prevents  the 
leg  turning  backwards  by  a counter  motion. 

'Ihe  leg  bone  is  joined  at  the  knee  to  the 
(liank,  which  bones  receive,  and  are  received 
into,  one  anorfier.  This  joint  has  two  ranges  of 
little  bones  within  the  bending  of  the  knee,  viz^ 
three  in  the  firft  range,  and  four  in  the  fecond, 
that  not  only  ftrengthen  that  joint,  which  could 
have  no  (lability  without  tliem,  but  render  it^- 
motions  (which  confift  only  of  flexion  and  ex- 
tenfion)  more  fafe  and  eafy.  Thefe  are  con- 
nedled  together  by  ligaments  that  are  partly  ten- 
dinous and  partly  cartilaginous. 

The  Jljank  is  that  bone  which  reaches  from 
the  knee  to  the  great  paftern.  It  is  compofed  of 
three  bones,  one  large,  the  other  two  refemble 
bodkins,  being  tliick  and  roundifh  upwards,  but 
fmall  downwards.  I he  great  paftern  has  three 
fmall  procelTes,  which  are  received  into  three  ca- 
vities of  the  fliank  bone,  and  two  cavities  which 
receive  two  procelTes  of  the  fame  bone,  and  has 
two  fmall  triangular  bones  faftened  to  its  back 
part,  which  form  the  fetlock,  and  are  alfo  like  a 
(lay  to  preferve  the  joint  from  falfe  motions, 
which  would  very  much  drain  the  ligaments. 
The  little  paftern  is  joined  to  the  great  paftern  in 
fo  curious  a manner,  that  to  die  eye  both  feem  to 
be  but  one.  By  this  jundture  the  pafterns  yield 
and  give  way,  when  a horfe  is  prefled  with  a 
great  weight  upon  his  back,  which  otherwife  by 
their  pofition  would  be  apt  to  break.  The 
lower  end  of  the  lelTer  paftern  is  articulated, 
and  joined  to  the  cofiin  bone  by  two  heads,  and  - 
to  the  upper  or  great  paftern  in  the  fame  manner 
as  it  is  received  into  the  colfin  bone.  The  bones 
of  the  foot,  however,  will  be  deferibed  under 
the  article  Foot. 

The  bones  which  form  the  hind  parts  of  a 
horfe,  are  the  ojfa  innominata,  divided  into  - the 
hip,  haunch,  and  (hare  bones.  The  firft  is- the 
os  ilium,  fo  called  from  the  gut  ilium  that  lies 
under  it.  The  fecond  is  the  pubis,  which  makes 
a fmall  arch  at  the  extremity  of  the  lower  belly, 
through  which  the  penis  pafTes,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  is  the  neck  of  the  bladder*  The  third 
is  called  the  ifehium,  and  has  on  each  fide  a 
large  round  cavity,  which  receives  the  round 
head  of  the  thigh  bone.  Thefe  bones  are  join- 
ed, on  their  pofterior  or  upper  partj  to  the  os  fa^ 
crum,  by  cartilages,  which  in  time  grow  fo  hard, 
that  they  can  fcarce  be  feparated.  The  os  sa-- 
crum  is  the  bone  that  lies  under  the  krupp^r 
next  the  rump,  and  this,  with  the  oflTa  iimomiT 
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nata,  form  the  pelvis.  It  is  alfo  joined  to  the 
loweft  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  with  the 
uppermoft  bone  of  the  rump. 

The  thigh  bone  reaches  from  the  hip  to  the 
ftiffle.  Its  upper  head  is  round  and  fomew^hat 
longifh,  that  it  may  the  better  fill  up  the  aceta- 
bulum, or  cup  of  the  hip  bone,  and  as  it  turns 
backw'ards  and  forw'ards  within  this  cup  or  ca- 
vity, upon  the  alternate  motions  of  a horfe’s  leg, 
it  is  therefore,  In  common  phrafe,  called  the 
whirl-bone.  The  lower  end  of  this  bone  has 
two  procefles  like  a pulley,  betw^een  which  is  a 
large  fpace  that  receives  the  protuberance  of  the 
leg  bone,  w'hich  is  the  bone  that  reaches  from 
the  ftiffle  to  the  hock  : there  is  a middle  fpace 
pretty  large  and  deep  between  thefe  two  bones, 
where  they  join,  that  receives  the  under  fide  of 
the  ftiffle  bone,  which  is  the  knee-pan  of  a 
horfe. 

The  patella,  or  ftiffle  bone,  is  prominent  on 
the  outfide  with  fome  afperities  for  the  infertlon 
of  the  mufcles  of  die  thigh,  and  on  its  infide 
curved  and  fmooth,  exatlly  anfwering  to  fill  up 
the  fpace  _ between  the  tw'o  bones  above  defcrlb- 
ed.  It  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a ftrong  ligament, 
diat  rifes  from  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  of  the 
leg,  and  is  inferted  into  its  lower  end  below  its 
middle  ; by  the  tendons  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
thigh,  which  are  Inferted  Into  its  upper  end ; 
and  by  a broad,  ftrong,  ligamentous  fubftance, 
which  is  expanded  all  over  it,  fo  that  It  cannot 
be  dillocated  without  the  moft  violent  force, 
neither  can  it  be  fo  readily  fradlured  as  a man’s 
knee-pan,  becaufe  of  its  convex  form.  It  is 
very  ftrong  and  folld,  like  a piece  of  flint,  has 
no  cavity  within,  and  is  but  very  little  porous, 
circumftances  which  render  it  the  more  fit  for 
its  deftined  ufes. 

The  fmall  bones  of  the  hoch,  are  in  number 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  knee,  viz.  three  In 
the  firft  range,  and  four  in  the  fecond  -,  they  are 
alfo  articulated  with  the  inftep,  as  thofe  In  the 
knee  are  with  the  fhank.  By  their  extreme 
fmoothnefs,  they  facilitate  the  motion  of  the 
joint,  preferve  the  horfe’s  legs  from  doubling 
under  him  when  he  is  put  upon  his  haunches, 
and  give  a kind  of  fpring  in  vaulting,  leaping, 
or  any  other  forcible  aftion  of  the  hind-legs. 

The  injiep  is  made  up  of  three  bones,  fo  clofe- 
ly  united,  that  they  feem  to  be  but  one,  and  can- 
not be  eafily  feparated  •,  much  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  fhank  bone  already  deferibed.  The 
pafterns  and  coffin  bone  agree  alfo  in  every  rc- 
ipeCt  witli  thofe  of  the  fore  feet  •,  but  of  thefe, 
with  the  form  of  the  Hoof,  &c.  we  ftiall  fpeak 
•under  the  article  Foot. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  general  account  of  the 


bones  with  obferving,  that  all  the  long  bones, 
fuch  as  the  fhoulder  and  thigh  bones,  the  bones 
of  the  leg,  of  the  fhank  and  Inftep,  are  hollow, 
and  tubular,  and  contain  a fubftance  called  mar- 
row, which  ferves  inftead  of  oil,  to  keep  thent 
from  growing  too  hard  and  brittle.  Towards 
their  extremities,  however,  they  are  imperforated, 
but  their  fubftance  Is  fpongy,  and  their  in- 
terftices,  when  cut,  appear  bloody,  efpecially  in 
young  animals,  which  is  a provifion  of  nature 
againft  their  being  broke  very  near  to  the  joints, 
which  would  almoft  always  produce  incurable 
lamenefs.  Over  each  end  they  have  an  epi- 
phyfis,  covered  with  an  Infenfible  cartilage  or 
griftle,  calculated  to  make  their  aflions  fmooth, 
fo  that  their  motions  may  induce  no  pain.  The 
larger  joints,  fuch  as  the  fhoulder,  the  hip,  and 
the  ftiffle,  have  not  only  very  ftrong  ligaments, 
of  various  contrivance,  to  keep  them  in  their 
places,  as  has  been  obferved,  but  they  alfo  have 
glands  that  fep-arate  fymvia,  an  oily  matter, 
which  continually  preferves  them  moift,  other- 
wife  thcy’xvould  foon  grow'  dry,  and  wear  with 
their  frequent  fri£l;ioa  upon  one  another.  All 
the  bones  have  hples  or  perforations  more  or 
lefs,  for  the  paffage  of  nerves  and  blood-veflels  ; 
and  in  feveral  places,  befides  their  common  pro- 
cefles and  protuberances,  little  afperities  and 
roughnefles,  for  the  origin  and  infertion  of  muf- 
cles, which  are  fo  fituated,  as  not  only  to  add  the 
greateft  beauty,  but  to  be  the  moft  fubfervient 
to  their  various  motions. 

Where  no  motion,  or  but  little  motion,  is  in- 
tended, the  bones  are  connedled  in  a more 
compafl  manner,  as  in  the  bones  of  the  head, 
the  vertebrse  of  the  back  and  loins,  the  os  fa- 
crum,  and  bones  of  the  hips.  Yet  all  thefe 
jumftures  are  ufeful  and  neceflary,  and  contriv- 
ed with  great  wifdom,  as  may  be  particularly 
Inftanced  in  the  futures  of  the  head,  by  which 
no  fiffure  or  cleft  can  run  quite  acrofs,  but  muft 
terminate  at  one  of  thefe.  The  vertebrae,  or 
joints  of  the  neck,  having  no  fliarp  fpines,  but 
fomewhat  refembling  the  links  of  a chain,  are 
admirably  fitted  to  give  a beautiful  turn  to  the 
neck,  and  to  render  all  the  neceffary  motions  of 
the  head  practicable.  The  vertebrae  of  the 
back,  are  alfo  fo  connected  together  with  yielding 
cartilages,  as  to  admit  of  all  neceffary  flexure, 
yet,  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  fo  confined  by 
their  fpines  and  procefles,  and  by  antagonlll 
mufcles,  that  they  cannot  be  diftorted  beyond 
their  proper  limits.  If  thefe  w'ere  altogether 
without  motion,  it  is  evident,  the  whole  body 
muft  alfo,  in  a great  meafurc,  be  immoveable. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bones  of  the  hips,  witlt 
the  os  facrum,  are  joined  In  fo  compaCl  a man- 
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ner,  as  fhews  them  to  have  a' very  limited  de- 
gree of  motion  in  themfdveSj  but  they  are  fo 
placed  as  to  give  the  greater  certainty  to  the  mo- 
tions of  the  hind  legs  ; and  the  compaftnefs  of 
the  vertebrae  between  the  fhoulders  and  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  fpine,  has  the  fame  efFe£l 
on  the  fore  legs ; fo  that  there  is  nothing  want- 
ing in  the  flteleton,  to  render  all  the  a£tions  of 
a horfe  complete  and  harmonious. 

In  Plate  V.  we  have  given  a view  of  the  flcele- 
tonof  the  horfe,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
elegant  and  accurate  delineations  of  Mr.  Stubbs. 
To  that  and  the  plates  annexed  to  the  articles 
Osteology  and  Skeleton,  we  refer  for  all  the 
information  that  can  be  required  as  to  the  bones 
of  the  horfe.  It  mufl;  be  remembered  that,  with 
a viev/  of  making  the  fubjecl  more  familiar  to 
thofe  who  are  in  any  way  converfant  with  hu- 
man airatomy  (on  which  that  of  brutes  is  ne- 
ceflarily  founded),  Mr.  Stubbs  has  adapted  his 
anatomical  language,  in  all  inftances,  to  that 
fituation  in  which  the  human  body  lies  when 
undergoing  diifeiflion,  namely  on  the  back. 
Hence  he  fpeaks  of  tire  up/>er  and  /&wer  extre- 
mities in  the  horfe,  as  in  a man  ; though  fome 
tomparative  anatomifls  rather  choofe  to  fpeak, 
more  technically,  of  the  antericr  and  pojlerwr  ex- 
tremities : but  the  difference,  when  the  point  is 
once  fettled,  is  wholly  immaterial. 

Bones  in  the  head. 

aaaahcdefg  The  os  frontls,  or  forehead  bone ; 
h a fmall  hole  which  tranfmits  an  artery  and 
herve  out  of  the  orbit  to  the  frontal  mufcle  *,  c a 
future  which  joins  the  frontal  bone  with  the  zy- 
gomatic, or  jugal  procefs  of  the  temporal  bone ; 
d e the  coronal  future  *,  d a fquamofe,  or  fcale- 
llke  future  ; e the  part  of  it  which  makes  a fer- 
rated  or  true  future,  common  to  the  frontal  bone 
with  the  parietal  bone  •,  f a future  common  to 
the  frontal  and  nafal  bones  ; g a future  common 
to  this  bone  with  the  os  unguis. 

hik  The  vertical,  or  parietal  bone;  i a fqua- 
mofe future,  common  to  the  parietal  bone  with 
the  temporal  bone  ; k the  lambdold  future,  com- 
. mon  to  the  parietal  bone,  with  the  occipital 
bone. 

lipnoppq  The  occipital  bone  ; / tlie  occipital 
protuberance,  which  in  this  animal  is  very  large, 
together  with  the  interna!  fpine,  or  protuberance, 
which,  direftly  oppofite  to  this,  makes  a ftrong 
body  of  bone  in  tpis  place ; betwixt  m and  n is 
a future,  which,  in  young  horfes,  is  eafily  fe- 
parated,  but  afterwards  becomes  firmly  united  ; 
0 a procefs  which  makes  a confiderable  addition 
to  the  mammillary  procefs  of  the  temporal  bone ; 


p the  condyloid  procefs,  which  is  incnilled  with 
a fmooth  cartilage. 

Os  temporis,  or  temporal  bone  ; r 
the  zygomatic,  or  jugal  procefs  of  tlie  temporal 
bone  ; t the  part  w'hich  articulates  with  the 
lower  jaw  bone  ; tiw  a part  which,  in  young 
horfej,  may  be  eafily  divided,  but  afterwards 
becomes  firmly  united ; it  is  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  os  petrofa  ; or  apophyfis  petrofa  ; ti 
the  mammillary  procefs  *,  w the  bony  meatus,  or 
entrance  of  the  ear  ; x a future  common  to  the 
cheek  bone,  with  the  zygomatic  procefs  of  tlie 
temporal  bone. 

y z The  orbitary  portion  of  the  bone  of  the 
palate ; y a future  common  to  it  with  the  os 
frontis ; z a future  common  to  it  with  the  upper 
jaw  bone. 

123456  Os  unguis ; I a fmall  protuberance 
or  roughnefs  from  whence  arifes  the  orbicular 
mufcle  of  the  eyc-lid ; 2 a fmus  or  cavity  be- 
longing to  the  nafal  canal ; 3 a future  common 
to  this  bone  with  the  cheek  bone ; 4 a future 
common  to  this  bone  with  the  bone  of  the  nofe ; 
5 a future  common  to  this  bone  with  the  bone 
of  the  foreheaB  ; 6 a future  common  to  this  bone 
with  the  upper  jaw  bone. 

78910  Os  jugale,  or  cheek  bone  ; 8 9 a fu- 
ture formed  by  the  union  of  this  bone  with  the 
upper  jaw  bone;  10  a future  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  orbitary  part  of  this  bone  with  the 
os  unguis. 

111112131415  Os  maxillae  fuperioris,  or 
the  upper  jaw  bone  ; 12  the  foramen  or  hole  of 
the  channel  which  pafles  along  the  bottom  of  the 
orbit  of  the  eye  ; 1 3 a future  common  to  this 
bone  with  the  bone  of  the  nofe  ; 14  a future 
common  to  the  anterior  part  of  this  bone  15,  and 
the  poftcrior  part  -i  I 12  13. 

16  Os  nafi. 

17  17  17  17  18  19  19  20  The  lower  mandible 
or  jaw  bone  ; at  17  17  17  17  are  marked  rough- 
nefles,  from  which  arife  the  tendinous  parts  of 
the  mafleter ; 18a  hole  out  of  wbicli  pafles  a 
nerve  of  the  fifth  pair  and  blood-veflels  to  the 
chin;  1919  the  coronal  or  acute  procefs;  io 
its  condyle  or  head  that  is  joined  v/itli  the  teiUL 
poral  bone. 

21  A moveable  cartilaginous  plate  which,  is 
Intei-pofed  in  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw. 

77.'e  vertebra  of  the  neck. 

AJE^elhccle  The  atlas  or  uppermoft  ver- 
tebra; AAE  the  pofterior  and  fuperior  part  of 
the  left  fide  of  this  vertebra,  which  articulates 
with  the  condyloid  procefs  of  the  occipital  bone ; 
A the  anterior  and  fuperior  part  of  the  right 
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fide  of  the  atlas,  which  articulates  v/ith  the  oc- 
cipital bone  as  a large  tubercle  on  the  anterior 
part  of  this  vertebra  ; bb  the  tranfverfe  pro- 
ccfles  ; c the  protuberance,  tubercle,  or  inequality 
on  the  pollerior  part  of  this  vertebra,  which 
feeins  to  be  in  the  place  of  a fpinal  apophyfis  j 
d the  pollerior  and  inferior  part  of  the  right 
fide  of  this  vertebra,  which  articulates  with  the 
fccond  vertebra  -,  e the  tranfverfe  hole  through 
which  a nerve  and  blood-veffels  pafs.  N.  B.  This 
vertebra  receives  the  articulating  part  of  the  oc- 
cipital bone,  as  well  as  the  fuperior  articulating 
part  of  the  fecond  vertebra  : the  reft  of  tire  ver- 
tebrae in  the  inferior  articulating  parts  of  their 
bodies  receive  the  fuperior  articulating  parts  of 
the  vertebrx  below,  and  have  their  fuperior  ar- 
ticulating parts  received  by  thofe  above,  fo  it  is 
witlr  the  back  and  loins  ; E the  fuperior  and  pof- 
terlor  holes. 

fghiklmti  12  The  epiftrophaeus  or  fecond 
I vertebra  of  the  neck  ; f the  inferior  part  of  the 
body  which  receives  and  is  fuftalned  by  the  third 
j vertebra  of  the  neck  *,  g the  fuperior  part  of  its 
j body,  which  is  received  by  and  fuftains  the  atlas 
or  nrft  vertebra  of  the  neck  ; h the  anterior  pro- 
tuberance of  the  body  of  this  vertebra ; i the 
I tranfverfe  procefs  ; k the  fpinal  procefs ; / the 
lower  oblique  proceft  on  the  right  fide,  which  is 
covered  with  a fmooth  cartilage  within  the  dot- 
ted lines  ',  m the  lower  oblique  procefs  on  the 
I left  fide  ; at  I is  a hole  where  the  vertebral  ar- 

I tery  goes  in  and  comes  out  at  2,  called  the  tranf- 

verfe hole. 

epqrstuivxy  The  third  vertebra  of  the  neck; 

I 0 the  anterior  protuberance  of  the  body  of  this 
vertebra  ; p is  the  fuperior  part  of  the  body  of 
this  vertebra,  which  is  received  into  the  Inferior 
part  of  the  body  of  the  fecond  vertebra  ; and  q 
is  the  inferior  which  receives  tlie  fuperior  part  of 
the  body  of  the  fourth  vertebra  ; r the  tranfverfe 
' l«  procefs  ; s the  right  upper  oblique  procefs  ; t the 
1 ' right  lower  oblique  procefs ; t4  the  fpinal  pro- 
cefs ; tu  the  tranfverfe  holes  through  which  the 
vertebral  arteries  and  veins  of  the  neck  pafs  ; x 
the  left  upper  oblicjue  procefs  ; y the  left  lower 
oblique  procefs  feen  through  the  large  foramen 
nr  hole  which  contains  the  medulla  fpinalls,  or 
fpinal  marrow. 

N.  B.  This  explanation  may  ferve  for  the 
fourtlt,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  vertebrae  of  the 
neck ; only  that  the  anterior  protuberance  is  want- 
ing in  the  fixth ; but  inftead  of  that  there  is  a 
procefs  on  each  fide  which  is  obliquelv  placed  a 
little  more  anteriorly  than  the  tranfverfe  procefs, 
but  afeends  obliquely  outwards  to  join  witit  it ; 
it  is  marked  z. 


Continuation  of  the  henei  of  the  /pine  front  thr 
neck. 

labcdefG  The  firft  or  uppermoft  vertebra 
of  the  back  ; a the  body  ; b the  tranfverfe  pro- 
cefs ; c the  upper  oblique  procefs ; d the  lower 
oblique  procefs  ; e the  fpinal  procefs  ; f the 
lower  oblique  procefs  of  the  left  fide,  feen 
through  the  large  hole  which  contains  the  me- 
dulla Tpinalis ; G the  ligament  interpofed  be- 
twixt the  bodies  of  the  firft  and  fecond  vertebra 
of  the  back. 
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vertebrae  below  the  ift,  to  the  letters  of  which 
the  explairatlon  of  the  firft  ,w  III  anfwer. 

ABCDEF  The  fix  vertebrae  of  the  loins; 
the  explanation  of  the  firft  vertebra  of  die  back 
will  anfwer  to  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins. 

ggghiii iihkllltjimmm  The  os  facrum  or 
great  bone  of  the  fpine  ; ggg  the  anterior  part 
or  body  of  this  bone,  which,  in  young  animals, 
is  divided  into  as  many  bodies  as  there  are  fpines 
in  this  bone,  It  being  then  like  five  vertebrae, 
whofe  tranfverfe  procefles  make  the  unequal 
rough  part  h of  this  bone  ; i i i i i the  five  fpines ; 
kkk  three  inferior  and  anterior  holes,  which 
tranfmit  the  nerves  on  each  fide ; ///  pofte- 
rior  foramina  or  holes  ; diefe  foramina,  both 
anterior  and  pofterior,  anfwer  to  the  foramina 
through  which  are  feen,  in  this  table,  the  oblique 
procelTes  of  the  left  fide  of  the  vertebrae  both  of 
the  neck,  back,  and  loins  ; the  tranfverfe  pro- 
celTes  of  this  bone  being  joined,  make  two  holes, 
one  anterior,  the  edier  pofterior,  of  which  there 
is  but  one  in  the  neck,  &c.  the  tranfverfe  pro- 
ceffes  not  being  joined  ; m m m m the  parts  of 
•this  bone  made  by  the  union  of  thofe  parts 
wdiich  w^ere  oblique  procelTes  when  It  was  di- 
vided into  five  vertebrae. 

nopq  The  firft  bone  of  the  coccyx  or  tail;  n 
the  body,  0 the  tranfverfe  procefs,  p the  upper 
oblique  pre.-efs,  which  articulates  with  die  os 
facrum  ; there  is  no  lower  oblique  procefs  ; q 
the  Ipine ; r the  ligament  interpofed  betwixt  the 
bodies  of  the  firft  and  fecond  bone  of  the  tail, 
tying  them  together. 

d he  fame  letters  on  die  reft  of  the  bones  of 
the  tail  will  anfwer  to  the  explanation  of  the 
firft,  only  it  is  to  be  obfeiwed,  that  there  Is  but 
little  appearance  of  any  protuberacing  parts  after 
four  or  five  of  the  tippermoft ; and  in  the  fecond 
the  uppermoft  oblique  procefs  forms  no  articu- 
lation with  the  firft,  there  being  no  lower  ob- 
lique procefs,  on  any  other  of  dicfe  bones  as  ob- 
ferved  before  : the  fpinal  procefs  of  the  fecond. 
bone  of  the  tail  is  double,  aiifnig  from  the  fides 
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of  the  fpinal  channel,  but  not  rifing  high  enough 
to  meet  over  the  medulla  fpinalis  as  thofe  of  the 
firft  do ; it  makes  two  fmall  procefles : thefe 
protuberating  parts  diminifh  fo  fall  that  after 
the  fifth  or  fixth  bone  they  almoft  difappear,  and 
the  bones  below  are  of  an  oblong  figure  thickell 
towards  their  extremities. 

There  are  1 8 bones  in  the  tail. 

Bones  in  the  thorax  and  JJooulder-hlades. 

aaaaah  The  fternum  or  breafl;  bone,  of 
which  the  parts  aaaaa  are  bony,  the  reft,  by 
is  chiefly  cartilaginous,  or  ligamentous,  by  which 
the  bony  parts  are  conne£led  together. 

I ede  The  firft  rib  j c the  head  by  which  it  is 
articulated  with  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the 
firft  or  uppermoft  vertebra  of  the  back  ; d the 
anterior  or  former  part  of  the  faid  head  which  is 
conne£lcd  to  the  bodies  of  the  feventh  vertebra 
of  the  neck  and  firft  of  the  back  ; e the  cartila- 
ginous end  by  which  it  is- continued  to  the  fter- 
num. 

This  explanation  will  ferve  for  the  reft  of  the 
ribs,  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  eight  fu- 
perior  ribs  only  are  conne£led  to  the  fternum, 
the  others  are  called  falfe  ribs. 
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Shew  the  external  fide  of  the  ribs  on  the  right 
fide,  and  internal  on  the  left  fide. 

/g  The  inner  .fide  of  the  left  fcapula  or 
firoulder-blade. 

hikllmmnnopq  The  right  fcapula  ; h its  neck; 
i its  fpine;  k the  coracoid  apophyfis,  or  epiphyfis; 
//  its  inferior  cofta  ; mm  its  fuperior  cofta  ; «« 
its  bafis  ; 0 foflfa  fub-fpinalis  ; p folTa  fupra-fpi- 
nalis  ; q a cartilaginous  continuation  of  the  fca- 
pula. 

Bones  in  the  right  upper  limb.. 

ahcdefghikK.lm  The  humerus  or  bone  of  the 
arm  ; b denotes  a protuberance  into  which  the 
teres  minor  is  inferted ; c dsfgh  .the  upper  head ; 
c de  three  protuberances  which  form  two  finufes 
or  grooves  which  are  pretty  deep  and  incrufted 
with  a fmooth  cartilage  ; they  ferve  to  confine 
the  heads  of  the  biceps  mufcle  from  flipping 
fideways  ; but  by  their  fmooth  cartilaginous  in^ 
cruftation  they  fufFcr  them  to  Aide  eafily  up  and 
down  ; the  heads  of  this  mufcle  are  united  over  the 
middle  protuberance  d,  and  the  place  of  their  union  is 
covered  avith  fltjlsy  fibres : h the  part  of  the  head 
which  is  joined  to  the  cavity  of  the  fcapula,  co- 
vered with  a fmooth  cartilaginous  cruft  ; i the 
ex.teiad  condyle  of  the  lower  head;  /tK  the 


head  covered  with  a fmooth  cartilage  with  which 
the  radius  is  articulated  ; K the  double  articular 
eminence ; / the  anterior  foU'ula  or  finus  that 
receives  the  upper  head  of  the  radius  when  the 
cubit  is  bent  as  much  as  it  can  be  ; m the  pof- 
terior  finus  which  receives  the  olecranon  of  the 
ulna  when  the  cubit  .is  extended  as  much  as  it 
can  be. 

nopqr  The  radius  ; no  the  upper  head  ; 0 a 
protuberance  into  which  the  tendon  of  the  biceps 
mufcle  of  the  arm  and  brachialis  are  inferted  ; 
pqr  the  lower  head  of  this  bone  ; p denotes  a 
finus  or  groove  through  which  goes  the  tendon 
of  the.extenfor  carpi  radialis  ; q a finus  through 
which  goes  the  tendon  of  the  extenfor  digitorum 
communis  ; r a finus  through  which  goes  the 
tendon  which  is  analogous  to  the  .tendon  of  the 
extenfor  minimi  digitL 

sttuu  The  ulna ; s the  olecranon  or  elbow ; 
1 1 the  part  which  articulates  with  the  humerus; 
u ti  tire  lower  part,  which  is  very  fmall,  and  in 
aged  horfes  becomes  one  bone  with  the  radius. 

wx'yz2  3 The  bones  of  the  carpus;  w os 
fcaphoides  or  naviculare;;  os  lunare  ; y os  cu- 
neiforme;  2 os  pififorme  or  orbiculare : (the bone 
called  tarpezium,  which  articulates  with  the 
thunib,  is  not  in  the  horfe ; and  the  bone  which 
lies  next  it,  called  the  trapezoid,  cubical,  or  leaft 
of  the  multangular  bones  of  the  wrift,  is  not 
feen  on  this  limb  in  tliis  plate  ; but  on  the  left 
upper  limb  in  this  plate  is  marked  i ) : 2 os  mag- 
num or  the  great  round-headed  bone  of  the 
wrift  ; 3 the  unciform  or  hook-like  bone  of  the 
wrift. 

4567  The  metacarpal  bones  In  this  animal 
called  the  (bank  bones,  of  which  that  marked 
4 5 is  equal  to  two  of  the  metacarpal  bones 
joined  together,  vix.  that  of  the  middle  finger, 
and  that  of  the  ring  finger ; 4 the  upper  head  by 
which  it  articulates  with  the  carpus ; 5 the  lower 
head,  in  this  place  incrufted  with  a fmooth  car- 
tilage ; 6 7 an  imperfe£l  metacarpal  bone  in  the 
place  of  that  in  the  human  Ikeleton  which  be- 
longs to  the  little  finger ; 6 the  upper  head  by 
whichfit  articulates  with  the  unciform  bone  of 
the  carpus;  7 the  lower  head,  which  is  very 
fmall,  and  (the  bones  of  the  little  finger  being 
wanting)  forms  no  articulation. 

10  1 1 Two  bones  which  are  always  to  be 
found  in  this  joint ; fuch  bones  are  called  fefa- 
moid  bones  in  the  human  Ikeleton,  and  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  firft  joints  of  the  index  and 
little  finger,  and  in  the  joints  of  the  thumb  ; 
they  ferve  to  throw  the  bending  tendons  further 
from  the  centre  of  motion  in  this  joint,  and  form 
a proper  groove  for  them  to  Aide  in. 
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12  13  A bone  which  is  equal  to  the  bones  of 
the  phalanges  of  the  middle  and  ring  finger  in 
the  human  fkeleton  j in  a horfe  this  is  called  the 
great  paftern. 

1415  The  bone  of  the  fecond  phalanx  of  the 
fingers,  or  the  little  paftem  or  coronary  bone. 

16  The  bone  of  the  third  phalanx,  in  a horfe 
called  the  coffin  bone. 

1 7 A fefamoid  bone  lying  over  the  pofterior 
part  of  the  articulation  of  tne  coffin  bone  with 
die  coronary  bone,  or  the  two  laft  phalanges  of 
the  fingers. 

In  the  left  upper  limb. 

ede  The  os  humeri ; cde  three  protuberances 
which  fonn  two  fmufes  or  grooves,  which  are 
pretty  deep  and  incrufted  with  a fmooth  carti- 
lage. 

op  The  radius  ; 0 a protuberance  in  the  upper 
head  into  which  the  biceps  mufcle  of  the  arm 
and  brachialis  internus  are  inferted  ; p denotes  a 
finus  or  groove  in  the  lower  head  in  which  the 
tendon  of  the  extenfor  carpi  radialis  lies. 

uu  A fmall  part'of  the  ulna,  which,  in  aged 
horfes,  becomes  one  bone  with  the  radius,  but  in 
young  ones  is  joined  to  it  by  ligaments. 

wpfz  I 2 The  bones  of'  the  carpus;  w os 
fphenoides  or  naviculare  ;■  at  os  lunare ; z os 
pififorme  or  orbiculare  ; i os  trapezium  ; 2 os 
magnum,  or  the  great  round-headed  bone  of  the 
wrift. 

4589  The  fhank  or  metacarpal  bones ; 4 5 
Is  equal  to  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  middle 
and  ring  fingers  joined  together  ; 4 the  head  by 
which  it  articulates  with  the  bones  of  the  carpus ; 
5 the  lower  head  incrufted  with  a fmooth  car- 
tilage ; 8 9 an  imperfeft'  metacarpal  bone  in  the 
place  of  that  which  belongs  to  the  fore  finger  in 
the  human  flceleton  ; 8 the  upper  head  by  which 
it  articulates  with  the  trapezoid  bone  of  the  car- 
pus ; 9 the  lower  head  which  is  very  fmall,  and 
the  bones  of  the  fore  finger  being  wanting,  it 
forms  no  articulation. 

10  II  12  13  1415  16  17  The  three  bones  of 
the  finger;  or  the  great  paftern  ; the  little  paf- 
tern  or  coronary  bone  and  coffin  bone,  with  the 
three  fefamoid  bones,  which  will  all  anfwer  to  the 
explanation  on  the  right  upper  limb  in  this  plate. 

Itt  the  pelvis. 

abcdefgghiiilll  The  right  os- innominatum 
or  bafon  bone  including  three  others  ; abed  the 
os  ilium,  hip,  or  flank  bone  ; b c the  fpine  ; b the 
anterior  part  of  the  fpine  ; c the  pofterior  part  ;• 
d the  protuberance  from  which  arifes  the  reftus 


mufcle  of  the  leg ; efg'r  the  os  ifehium,  or  hich 
bone ; e the  acute  procefs  ; / the  tubercle  of  the 
ifehium  ; gg  the  pofterior  notch  ior  the  paflage 
of  die  internal  obturator  mufcle ; hit  the  os 
pubis ; i i the  fpine  or  ridge  of  the  os  pubis ; k 
the  great  foramen  of  the  ifehium  and  pubis  ; III 
the  external  margin  of  the  acetabulum. 

aabccdfhiikli  The  left  os  innominatum, 
which  wifi  anfwer  to  the  explanation  of  the 
right  os  innominatum,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  the  left  fliews  the  external  view  and  this  the 
internal  view.  - 

In  the  lower  limbs. 

abeeddefghi  The  right  femur  or  thigh  bone; 
a the  body  or  middle  of  this  bone  ; beedde  the 
upper  extremity,  of  which,  b is  the  neck  ; cc  the 
head  incrufted  with  a fmooth  cartilage  where  it 
is  jointed  into  the  acetabulum  ; dd  the  great  tro- 
chanter or  fpoke  ; e the  lefs  trochanter  or  fpoke ; 
f a very  prominent  part  of  the  linea  afpera,  into 
which  the  external  glutaeus  is  inferted  along  with 
a part  of  the  fafeia  lata  ; g a large  foffa  or  notch, 
out  of  and  from  the  borders  of  which  the  ex- 
ternal head  of  the  gemellus,  and  the  plantaris 
mufcles  arife  ; h i the  lower  extremity  ; h the 
outer  condyle  of  the  lower  head,  which  at  i is 
covered 'with  a fmooth  cartilaginous  cruft. 

klmnopppp  The  left  femur  or  thigh  bone; 

/ the  lefs  trochanter  ; a roughnefs  from  which 
arifes  the  internal  head  of  the  gemellus  ; n the 
inner  condyle ; 0 the  outer  condyle  ; pp pp  the 
fmooth  cartilaginous  cruft  which  covers  the  part 
of  this  lower  head  where  it  is  jointed  to  the  tibia 
and  patella. 

qqqrr  The  patellae  or  knee-pan  bones;  rr 
that  part  which  is  covered  with  a fmooth  car- 
tilaginous cruft  which  forms  part  of  the  joint  at 
the  knee. 

ss  The  inner  femilunar  cartilages  which  are 
interpofed  in  the  joints  of  the  knees. 

1 1 The  outer  femilunar  cartilages  in  the  joints 
of  the  knees.  ‘ 

uvwxyuvwxy  The  tibiae  or  greater  bones  of 
the  legs ; u the  upper  head ; v that  part  of  the 
upper  head  which,  belonging  to  the  joint  of  the 
knee,  is  covered  with  a fmooth  cartilaginous 
cruft  ; w a protuberance  in  which  terminate  the 
anterior  ligaments  which  come  from  the  patella 
and  tie  it  to  the  tibia ; y the  lower  head  of  the 
right  tibia  ; z the  lower  head  of  the  left  tibia. 

I 2 I The  fibulae  or  fmall  bones  of  the  legs  ; 

I the  upper  head  ; 2 the  lower  extremity  which 
ends  here  almoft  in  a point. 

345456  The  aftragali  or  cockal  bones ; , 
4 5 the  part  which  forms  the  jundfure  with  the 
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bone  of  the  feg  covered,  with  a fmocth  carti- 
laginous cruft. 

7789  The  calcanei  or  heel  bones ; 8 the 
projctSfing  part  that . fuitains  the  aftragalus  *,  .9 
the  tubercle  into  which  is  inferced,  the  tendon  of 
the  gemellus,  and  to  which  the  tendon  of  the 
plantaris  is  attached  by  ligaments. 

10  The  cubical  bone  of  the  tarfu-s  or  ancle. 

1 1 1 1 The  navicular  bones  of  the  tarfu.s. 

12  12  The  middle  cuneiform  bones  of  the 
tarius. 

13  The  lefs  cuneiform  bone  of  tlic  tarfus. 

N.B.  What  are  called  the  great  cuneiform 

bones  of  the  tarfus  in  the  human  fkeleton  are 
(as  well  as  the  bones  of  the  great  toe)  wanting 
in  this  animal. 

14  15  16  17  14  15  1618  19  The  bones  of  the 
■ metatarfus  or  inftep  ; 1415  a bone  which  is 
equal  to  the  metatarfal  bones  of  the  fecond  and 
third  little  toes  both  together  in  the  human  fke- 
leton i 14  the  upper  head  v/hich  articulates  with 
the  three  lower  bones  of  the  tarfus  j 1 5 the 
lower  head,  in  this  place  covered  with  a fmooth 
cartilaginous  cruft,  where  it  articulates  with  the 
upper  head  of  the  bone  of  the  firft  phalanx  or 
order  of  the  fmall  toes  j 1 6 1 7 an  imperfetSl;  me- 
tatarfal bone  in  the  place  of  that  which,  in  the 
human  fkeleton,  belongs  to  the  little  toe;  16 
the  upper  head,  by  which  it  articulates  with  the 
cubical  bone  qf  the  tarfus ; 1 7 the  lower  head, 
which  is  very  ftnall,  and  (the  bones  of  the  little 
toe  being  wanting)  forms  no  articulation;  18  19 
an  Imperfefb  metatarfal  bone  in  the  place  of  that 
which,  in  the  human  fkeleton,  belongs  to  the 
firft  of  the  ftnall  toes;  18  the  upper  head  by 
which  it  articulates  with  the  lefs  cuneiform  bone 
of  the  tarfus  ; 19  the  lower  head  which  is  very 
fmall,  and  (the  hones  of  the  firft  of  the  fmall 
toes  being  wanting)  forms  no  articulation. 

2021  2021  Bones  which  are  always  to  be 
found  in  thefe  joints,  two  in  each,  fuch  are  call- 
ed fefamoid  bones  in  the  human  fkeleton ; they 
ferve,  in  this  joint,  to  throw  the  bending  tendons 
further  from  the  centre  of  motion  and  form  a 
proper  groove  for  them  to  Aide  in. 

22  23  24  22  23  24  The  bones  which  are  in 
the  places  of  the  three  phalanges,  or  orders  of 
bones  of  the  fmall  toes  in  the  human  fkeleton : 
with  farriers  ^he  firft  are  called  the  great  paf- 
terns,  the  fecond  the  little  paflcrns,  or  coronary 
bones,  the  third  the  coffin  bones. 

25  25  Sefamoid  bones  lying  over  the  pofterior 
parts  of  the  articulations  of  the  coffin  bones, 
with  the  coronary  boires. 

The  phyfiology  of  the  bones  has  been  greatly 
extended  by  Mr.  Hunter’s  carious 


and  Obfervations  on  the  Gronvth  of  Bones ^ of  which 
an  account  is  publifhed  by  Mr.  Home. 

Du  Hamel  had  publifhed  a very  ingenious 
theory  upon  the  Growth  of  Bones,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  fupport  by  experiments  tending  to 
prove,  that  bones  grow  by  an  extenfion  of  their 
parts  : with  this  do£lrine  Mr.  Hunter  was  not 
fatisfled,  and  inftituted  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  truth  of  Du  Hamel’s  opinion. 

He  began  his  experiments  by  feeding  animals 
with  madder,  which  has  a property  of  tinging 
with  a red  colour  that  part  only  of  the  bone 
which  Is  added,  while  the  animal  is  confined  to 
this  particular  food. 

He  fed  two  pigs  with  madder  for  a fortnight, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  period  one  of  them  was 
killed  ; the  bones,  upon  examination  externally, 
had  a red  appearance  : when  feilions  were  made 
of  them,  the  exterior  part  was  found  to  be  prin- 
cipally coloured,  and  the  interior  was  much  lefs 
tinged. 

The  other  pig  was  allowed  to  live  a fortnight 
longer,  but  had  now  no  madder  in  its  food ; it 
was  then  killed,  and  the  exterior  part  of  the 
bones  was  found  of  the  natural  colour,  but  the 
interior  was  red. 

He  made  many  other  experiments  of  the  fame 
kind  upon  the  increafe  of  the  thicknefs  of  the 
neck  and  head  of  the  thigh  bone.  From  thefe 
it  appeared,  that  tire  addition  of  new  matter  was 
made  to  the  upper  furface,  and  a proportional 
quantity  of  the  old  removed  from  the  lower,  fo 
as  to  keep  the  neck  of  the  fame  form,  and  rela- 
tively in  its  place. 

To  afeertain  that  the  cylindrical  bones  are  not 
elongated  by  new  matter  being ‘interpofed  in  the 
interftices  of  the  old,  he  made  the  following  ex- 
periment : He  bored  two  holes  in  the  tibia  of  a 
pig,  one  near  the  upper  end,  and  the  other  near 
the  lower ; the  fpace  between  the  holes  was  ex- 
adlly  two  inches ; a fmall  leaden  {hot  was  in- 
ferted  into  each  hole  ; when  the  bone  had  been 
increafed  in  its  length  by  die  growth  of  die  ani- 
mal, the  pig  was  killed,  and  the  fpace  between 
the  two  ffiot  was  alfo  exa£l]y  two  inches. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  feveral  ^Imes 
on  different  pigs,  but  the  fpace  between  the  two 
fhot  was  never  increafed  during  the  growth  of 
the  bone. 

Befides  thefe  experiments  on  the  growth  of 
bones,  he  made  others  to  determine  the  procefs 
of  their  exfoliation.  He  cauterized  portions  of 
,bone  in  the  fame  way  in  feveral  diilerent  ani- 
mals,. fp  as  to  be  able  to  examaine  the  bones  in 
the  different  ftages  ,of  this  procefs,  and  found 
• that  the  earthy  part  of  the.  living  bone,  -in 
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tacV  with  the  dead  portion,  was  firlh  abforbed, 
afterwards  the  animal  mucilage  itfelf,  fo  as  to 
form  a groove  between  the  two,  which  became 
deeper  and  deeper,  till  the  dead  bone  was  en- 
tirely detached  *,  the  dead  portion  itfelf  having 
undergone  no  change. 

From  thel'e  experiments  he  afe'ertained  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  bones  during  their 
growth,  and  the  readinefs  with  which  the  ma- 
terials of  bones  are  abforbed  ; and  from  thefe 
facfs,  laid  it  down  as  an  ellablifhed  principle, 
that  the  abforbents  are  the  agents,  by  means  of 
which  the  bones,  during  their  growth,  are  mo- 
delled as  it  were,  and  kept  of  the  fame  lhape. 

Bones,  according  to  Mr.  Hunter’s  dodtrine, 
grow  by  two  procefl'es  going  on  at  the  fame 
time  and  alTilling  each  other  j the  arteries  bring 
the  fupplies  to  the  bone  for  its  increafe  ; the 
abforbents  at  the  fame  time  are  employed  in  re- 
moving portions  from  the  old  bone,  fo  as  to 
give  to  the  new  the  proper  form.  By  thefe  means 
the  bone  becomes  larger,  without  having  any 
material  change  produced  in  its  external  lhape. 

The  bones  of  quadrupeds  are  fubjedb  to  the 
fame  difeafes  as  thofe  of  the  human  fubjeft ; 
and  when  they  take  on  inflammation,  either 
fpontaneoufly  ■ or  in  confequence  of  accidents, 
exhibit  the  fame  phenomena.  We  may  obferve 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  lefs  perfeft 
animals  are,  in  general,  not  fo  fubjedl  (with 
fame  fpecific  exceptions)  to  fpontaneous  affec- 
tions of  the  bones,  and  when  fo  affected,  exhibit 
ftronger  powers  of  reftoration.  See  the  articles 
Spavin,  Fracture,  Dislocation,  &c. 

BONES,  Broken.  See  Fracture. 
BONES,  Foul.  See  Caries. 
BONE-SPAVIN.  See  Spavin. 

BORAGE,  the  Common,  or  Bo7-ago  oJpehtaUs^ 
Lin.  a native  plant,  frequently  found  growing 
in  wafte  lands,  and  upon  old  walls  •,  it  is  rough, 
and  clothed  with  fmall  prickly  hairs  •,  has  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  bears  blue  fpreading  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  See  Withering,  230,  andi;';;^. 
Bot.  36. 

The  flowers  of  the  borage  are  much  frequent- 
ed by  bees,  and  the  plant  itfelf  may  be  ufed  as 
a culinary  vegetable,  or  as  an  ingredient  in  let- 
tuce-fallad,  to  which  it  imparts  an  agreeable 
flavour.  The  whole  of  this  plant  abounds  with 
nitrous  particles,  which  may  be  eafily  obtained 
by  elixation  ; for  after  evaporating  the  lixivium 
to  a proper  confiftence,  and  allowing  it  to  ftand 
in  a cool  place,  cryftals  will  be  formed,  which 
deflagrate  upon  the  fire,  and  poflefs  all  the  pro- 
perties of  falt-petre. 

BORAX,  called  by  modern  chemifts,  Bo- 


rate OF  Soda. — The  common  borax  is  a 
neutral  fait,  formed  by  the  combination  of  the 
acid  of  borax  with  foda.  This  fait  is  brought 
from  the  Eafl  Indies  ; and  in  the  language  of 
the  country  is  called  Swagah.  It  is  brought  to 
Hindoftan  from  the  mountains  of  Tibbet,  and  is 
faid  to  be  dug  up  in  a cryftallifed  (late  from  the 
bottom  of  certain  fait  lakes  in  a mountainous, 
barren,  volcanic  diftrift,  about  twenty-five  dayn’ 
journey  to  the  eaflward  of  Laffa,  the  principal 
town  of  the  kingdom  of  Tibbet. 

It  docs  not  appear  that  borax  was  known  to 
tlte  ancients.  The  chryfocolla,  of  which  Diof- 
corides  fpeaks,  was  nothing  but  an  artificial 
folder,  compofed  by  the  goldfmiths  themfelves, 
with  urine,  and  rull  of  copper,  which  were 
beaten  together  in  a mortar  of  the  fame  metal. 
Borax  is  firft  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Ge- 
ber  -,  every  thing  therefore  which  has  been  writ- 
ten fince  that  time  concerning  borax  is  applica- 
ble to  the  fubflance  which  is  at  prefent  known  to 
us  by  that  name.  Borate  of  foda,  or  common 
borax,  is  found,  in  commerce,  in  three  different 
ft'ates.  The  firft  is  brute  borax,  tincall,  or  chry- 
focolla. It  comes  to  us  from  Perfia,  and  is  en- 
veloped and  foiled  by  a greafy  covering.  The 
pieces  of  brute  borax  have  almofl  all  of  them  the 
form  of  a fix-fided  prifm,  flightly  flattened,  and 
terminated  by  a dihedral  pyramid.  The  fradture 
of  thefe  cryftals  is  brilliant,  with  a greenifh  call. 
This  kind  of  borax  is  far  from  being  pure.  The 
fecond  kind  of  borax  known  in  commerce  comes 
from  China.  It  is  purer  than  the  preceding, 
and  has  the  form  of  fmall  plates  cryftallifed  upon 
one  of  their  furfaces,  on  which  the  rudiments  of 
prifms  may  be  perceived.  This  borax  is  mixed 
with  a white  powder,  which  appears  to  be  of  an 
argillaceous  nature.  The  third  kind  of  borat  of 
foda  or  common  borax  that  is  met  with  in  com- 
merce, is  that  which  has  been  refined  or  purified. 

In  order  to  purify  borax,  nothing  more  is  ne- 
cefTary  tlran  to  clear  it  of  the  unefuous  fubflancq 
which  foils  it,  and  impedes  its  folution.  Crude 
borax  added  to  a folution  of  mineral  alkali,  is 
more  completely  dilTolved,  and  may  be  obtained 
of  confulerable  beauty  by  a firft  cryftallifation  ; 
but  it  retains  the  alkali  made  ufe  of : and  borax, 
purified  in  this  manner,  pofl'efl'es  a greater  pro- 
portion of  alkali  than  in  its  crude  ftate.  The 
oily  part  of  borax  may  be  deftroyed  by  calcina- 
tion. By  tins  treatment  it  becomes  more  folu- 
ble,  and  may  in  fact  be  purified  In  this  way  ; 
but  the  method  is  attended  m ith  a confiderable 
lofs,  and  is  not  fo  advantageous  as  might  be  ex- 
pe£led.  The  molt  fimplc  method  of  purifying 
borax,  confifts  in  boiling  it  ftrongly,  and  for  a 
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long  tin^e.  This  folutlon  being  filtrated,  affords 
by  evaporation  cryftals  rather  foul,  but  which 
may  be  purified  by  a I'ccond  operation  fimilar  to 
the  foregoing. 

The  borate  of  foda  when  well  purified  is 
v/hite,  tranfparent,  and  has  a fomewhaf  greafy 
appearance  in  its  fradture.  It  cryftallifes  in 
hexahedral  prifms,  terminated  by  trihedral,  and 
fometimes  hexahedral  pyramids  ; has  a ftyptic 
talle  j and  converts  fyrup  of  violets  to  a green 
colour. 

If  borax  be  expofed  to  the  fire,  it  fwells  up, 
the  water  of  cryitallifation  is  diffipatcd  in  the 
form  of  a vapour  j and  the  fait  then  becomes 
converted  into  a porous,  llg}rt,  white,  and  opake 
mafs,  commonly  called  calcined  borax.  If  the 
fire  be  more  ftrongly  urged,  it  aflumes  a party 
appearance,  and  is  at  length  fufed  into  a tranf- 
parent glafs  of  a greenifh-yellow  colour,  foluble 
in  water  ; and  v/hich  lofes  its  tranfparency  by 
expofure  to  the  air,  in  confequence  of  a white 
efilorefcence  that  forms  upon  its  furface.  This 
fait  requires  eighteen  times  its  weight  of  water, 
at  the  temperature  of  fixty  degrees  of  Fahreir- 
heit’s  thermometer,  to  diffolve  it ; but  boiling 
water  diffolves  one-fixth  of  its  weight.  Barytes 
and  magnelia  decompofe  borax.  Lime-water 
precipitates  the  folution  of  this  fait ; and  if 
quick-lime  be  boiled  with  borax,  a fait  of  fparing 
folubility  is  formed,  which  is  the  borate  of  lime. 
Borax  is  ufed  as  an  excellent  flux  in  docimaftic 
operations.  It  enters  into  the  compofition  of  re- 
ducing fluxes,  and  is  of  the  greateft  ufe  in  ana- 
lyfes  by  the  blow-pipe.  It  may  be  applied  wdth 
advantage  in  glafs  manufadlories  ; for  when  the 
fufion  turns  out  bad,  a fmall  quantity  of  borax 
re-ertablifhes  it.  It  is  more  efpecially  ufed  in 
foldering.  It  affirts  the  fufion  of  the  folder, 
caufes  it  to  flow,  and  keeps  the  furface  of  the 
metals  in  a foft  or  clean  rtate,  which  facilitates 
the  operation.  It  is  an  article  much  ufed  in  me- 
dicine. 

This  fait  has  the  Inconvenience  of  fwelling 
up,  and  requires  the  greateft  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  artift  who  ufes  it  in  delicate  works, 
more  efpecially  when  defigns  are  formed  with 
gold  of  different  colours.  It  has  been  long  a 
defideratum  to  fubftitute  fome  compofition  in 
the  room  of  borax,  which  might  pofl'efs  its  ad- 
vantages without  its  defers.  With  this  view 
the  following  procefs  has  been  publifhed  by  Mr. 
Georgi  : Natron,  mixed  with  marine  fait  and 
Glauber’s  fait,  is  to  be  diffolvedf  in  lime-water  •, 
and  the  cryftals  which  feparate  by  the  cooling  of 
the  fluid  may  be  fet  apart.  The  lixivium  of 
natron  is  then  to  be  evaporated ; and  this  fait 
afterwards  diflblved  in  milk.  The  evaporation 


affords  fcarcely  one-eighth  of  tlie  natron  em- 
ployed, and  the  refidue  may  be  applied  to  the 
fame  ufes  as  borax.” 

It  has  alfo  been  affirmed  that  the  phofphate  of 
pot-afti  fufed  with  a certain  quantity  of  fulphate 
of  lime,  conftitutes  an  excellent  glafs  for  folder- 
ing metals  wdth. 

BORBORYGMUS  (from  to  tmle 

a noife).  A rumbling  noffe,  excited  by  wdnd 
mixed  with  fome  degree  of  humidity  in  the 
bowels.  This  fort  of  noife  is  likewife  what  is 
produced  by  treading  in  the  mire, 
whence  its  name.  ' 

BORING,  a brutal  operation  In  ufe  amongft 
Ignorant  farriers  formeily,  for  the  cure  of  wrench- 
ed fhoulders  in  horfes.  It  w^as  performed  thus  : 
having  cut  a hole  in  the  fkin  over  the  part  affe£t- 
ed,  the  cellular  membrane  was  blown  up  wdth  a 
tobacco-pipe,  as  a butclier  does  veal : after  which 
they  thruii  a cold  flat  iron,  like  the  point  of  a 
fword-blade,  eight  or  ten  inches  up  between  the 
fhoulder-blade.  and  the  ribs.  If  this  operatic  n 
had  any  meaning,  it  was  intended  to  excite  an 
inflammation  and  difeharge  as  near  as  poffible  to 
the  fuppofed  feat  of  the  difeafe. 

BOS  (from  to  bellow).  In  zoology,  a 

genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  order  of 
pecora.  The  charaflers  of  this  genus  are  taken 
from  the  horns  and  teeth.  The  horns  are  hol- 
low within  ; and  turned  forward,  in  the  form 
of  crefeents . There  are  eight  fore-teeth  in  the 
uhder  jaw,  and  none  in  the  upper,  tlieir  place 
being  fupplied  by  a hard  membrane  ; and  there 
are  no  dog-teeth  in  either  jaw.  Linnaeus  enu- 
merates fix  fpecles,  viz. 

I . The  TAURUS,  including  the  bull  and  cow, 
has  cylindrical  horns  bent  outwards,  and  loofe 
dewlaps.  The  bull,  or  male,  is  naturally  a fierce 
and  terrible  animal.  When  the  cows  are  in 
feafon,  he  is  perfedlly  ungovernable,  and  often 
altogether  furious.  When  chaffed,  he  has  an 
air  of  fullen  majefty,  and  often  tears  up  the 
ground  with  his  feet  and  horns.  The  principal 
ufe  of  the  bull  is  to  propagate  the  fpecies ; al- 
though he  might  be  trained  to  labour,  his  obe- 
dience cannot  be  depended  on.  A bull,  like  a 
ftallion,  fhould  be  the  moll  handfome  of  his 
fpecles.  He  ftiould  be  large,  well  made,  and  in 
good  heart ; he  fliould  have  a black  eye,  a fierce 
afpe£t,  but  an  open  front ; a ftiort  head  ; thick, 
ftiort,  and  blackiflr  horns,  and  long  Ihaggy  ears ; 
a ftiort  and  ftraight  nofe,  large  and  full  breall 
and  fhoulders,  thick  and  flefhy  neck,  firm  reins, 
a ftraight  back,  thick  flefhy  legs,  and  a long  tail 
well  covered  with  hair.  Caftration  remarkably 
foftens'the  nature  of  this  animal ; it  deftroys  all 
his  fire  and  impetuofity,  and  renders  him  mild 
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and  tra£lab!e,  without  diminilliing  his  ftrength  ; 
on  the  contrary,  after  this  tiperation,  his  weight 
is  increafed,  and  he  becomes  fitter  for  the  pur- 
pol'es  of  plowing,  &c. 

The  befi;  time  for  caftrating  bulls  is  at  the  age 
of  puberty,  or  when  they  are  1 8 months  or  two 
years  old  ; wlien  performed  fooner,  they  often 
die.  However,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  caftrate 
calves  a few  days  after  birth.  But  fuch  as  fur- 
vive  an  operation  fo  dangerous  to  their  tender 
age,  generally  grow  larger  and  fatter,  and  have 
more  courage  and  aftivity,  than  thofe  who  are 
calhated  at  the  age  of  puberty.  When  the 
operation  is  delayed  till  the  age  of  fix,  fcveiij^  or 
eight  years,  they  lofe  but  few  of  the  qualities  of 
bulls  •,  are  much  more  furious  and  untraftable 
than  other  oxen ; and  w'hen  die  cows  are  in 
feafon,  they  go  in  queft  of  them  with  their 
ufual  ardour. 

The  females  of  all  thofe  fpecies  of  animals 
which  we  keep  in  flocks,  and  whofe  increafe  is 
the  principal  objeft,  are  much  more  ufeful  than 
the  males.  The  cow  produces  milk,  butter, 
cheefe,  &c.  which  are  principal  articles  in  our 
food,  and  befides  anfwer  many  ufeful  purpofes 
in  various  arts. 

Cows  are  generally  in  feafon,  and  receive  the 
bull,  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  July.  Their  time  of  geftation  is  nine  months, 
which  naturally  brings  the  veal  or  calves  to  our 
markets  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the 
end  of  April.  However,  luxury  has  fallen  upon 
methods  of  interrupting  this  natural  courfe,  and 
veal  may  be  had  almoft  every  month  in  the  year. 

Cows,  when  improperly  managed,  are  very 
fubjeef  to  abortion.  In  the  time  of  geftation, 
therefore,  they  ought  to  be  obferved  with  more 
than  ordinary  care,  left  they  fhould  leap  ditches, 
&c;  Neither  fhould  they  be  fuffered  to  draw 
in  die  plough  or  other  carriage,  which  is  a prac- 
tice in  fome  countries.  They  fliould  be  put 
into  the  beft  pafture,  and  fhould  not  be  milked 
for  fix  weeks  or  two  months  before  they  bring 
forth  their  young.  The  calf  fliould  be  allowed 
to  fuck  and  follow  its  mother  during  the  firft  fix 
or  eight  days.  After  this  it  begins  to  eat  pretty 
well,  and  two  or  three  fucks  in  a day  will  be 
fufficient.  But  if  the  objeef  be  to  have  it  quickly 
fattened  for  the  market,  a few  raw  eggs  every 
day,  with  boiled  milk,  and  a little  bread,  will 
make  it  excellent  veal  in  four  or  five  weeks, 
'lliis  management  of  calves  applies  only  to  fuch 
as  are  defigned  for  the  butcher.  When  they  are 
intended  to  be  nourifhed  and  brought  up,  they 
ought  to  have  at  leaft  two  mondis’  fuck  ; be- 
caufe  the  longer  they  fuck,  they  grow  the 
flrongcr  and  larger.  Thofe  that  are  brought 


Forth  in  April,  May,  or  June,  are  the  moft  pro- 
per for  this  purpofe  ; when  calved  later  in  the' 
feafon,  they  do  not  acquire  fufficient  ftrength  to 
fupport  them  during  the  winter. 

The  cow  comes  to  the  age  of  puberty  in  1 8 ' 
months,  but  the  bull  requires  two  years  : but 
although  they  are  capable  of  propagating  at 
thefe  ages,  it  is  better  to  reftrain  them  till  they 
he  full  three  years.  From  three  to  nine  years 
thofe  animals  are  in  full  vigour  -,  but  when  older, 
they  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  fed  for  the 
butcher.  A milk-cow  ought  to  be  chofen. 
young,  flefhy,  and  witlr  a brilk  eye. 

The  heavieft  and  moft  bulky  animals  neither 
fleep  fo  profoundly,  nor  fo  long,  as  the  fmaller 
ones.  The  fleep  of  the  ox  is  fliort  and  flight  j 
he  wakes  at  the  leaft  noife.  He  lies  generally 
on  the  left  fide,  and  the  kidney  of  that  fide  is 
always  larger  than  the  other.  There  is  great 
variety  in  the  colour  of  oxen.  A reddifh  or 
black  colour  is  moft  efteemed.  The  hair  fliould 
be  glofly,  thick,  and  foft ; for,  when  otherwife, 
the  animal  is  either  not  in  health,  or  has  a 
weakly  conftitution.  The  beft  time  for  inuring 
them  to  labour  is  at  the  age  of  two  and  a half 
or  three  years. 

The  ox  eats  very  quick,  and  foon  fills  his  firft 
ftomach;  after  which  he  lies  down  to  ruminate, 
or  chew  the  cud.  The  firft  and  fecond  ftomachs 
are  continuations  of  the  fame  bag,  and  very  ca- 
pacious. After  the  grafs  has  been  chewed  over 
again,  it  is  reduced  to  a kind  of  mafli,  not  un- 
like boiled  fpinage  ; and  under  this  form  it  is 
fent  down  to  the  third  ftomach,  where  it  re- 
mains and  digefts  for  fome  time ; but  the  di- 
geftion  is  not  fully  completed  till  it  comes  to  the 
fourth  ftomach,  from  which  it  is  thrown  down 
to  the  guts.  The  contents  of  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond  ftomachs  are  a colleGion  of  grafs  and  other 
vegetables  roughly  macerated  ; a fermentation 
however  fooii  commences,  which  makes  the 
grafs  fwell.  The  communication  between  the 
fecond  and  third  ftomach  is  by  an  opening  much 
fmaller  than  the  gullet,  and  not  fufficient  for  the 
paffage  of  the  food  in  this  ftate.  W'’henever, 
then,  the  two  firft  ftomachs  are  dlftended  with 
food,  they  begin  to  enntraft,  or  rather  perform 
a kind  of  re-action.  This  i-e-aftion  comprefles 
the  food,  and  makes  it  endeavour  to  get  out ; 
now  the  gullet  being  larger  than  the  paffiage  be- 
tween the  fecond  and  third  ftomachs,  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  ftomach  neceifarily  forces  it  up  the 
gullet.  The  a£i;ion  of  ruminating,  however, 
appears  to  be  in  a great  meaftire  voluntary  j as 
animals  of  this  kind  have  a power  of  increafing 
the  re-a£l:ion  of  their  ftomachs.  After  the  food' 
undergoes  a fecond  maftica'tio.n,  it  is  then  re- 
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ducecl  into  a thin  pulp,  which  eafily  pafles  from 
the  fecond  to  the  third  ftomach,  where  it  is  ftill 
further  macerated  ; from  thence  it  pafles  to  the 
fourth,  where  it  is  reduced  to  a perfeft  muci- 
lage, every  way  prepared  for  being  taken  up  by 
the  lafteals,  and  converted  into  nourifhment. 
What  confirms  this  account  of  chewing  the  cud 
is,  that  as  long  as  thefe  animals  fuck  or  feed 
upon  liquid  aliment,  they  never  ruminate  ; and 
in  the  winter,  when  they  are  obliged  to  feed 
upon  hay  and  other  dry  vidduals,  they  ruminate 
more  than  when  they  feed  upon  frefh  grafs. 

Bulls,  cows,  and  oxen,  are  fond  of  licking 
themfelves,  efpecial'y  when  lying  at  reft.  But 
this  prafftice  fhould  be  prevented  as  much  as 
poftible  for  as  the  hair  is  an  indigcftible  fub- 
ftance,  it  lies  in  the  ftomach  or  guts,  and  is' 
gradually  coated  by  a glutinous  fubftance,  which 
in  time  hardens  into  round  ftones  of  a confider- 
able  bulk,  which  fometimes  kills  them,  but  al- 
ways prevents  tlaeir  fattening,  as  the  ftomach  is 
rendered  incapable  of  digefting  tlie  food  fo  well 
as  it  ought. 

The  age  of  thefe  animals  may  be  diftinguifli- 
ed  by  the  teeth  and  horns.  The  firft  fore-teeth 
fall  out  at  the  age  of  fix  months,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  others  of  a darker  colour,  and  broader. 
At  the  end  of  fixteen  months,  the  next  milk- 
teeth  likewife  fall  out ; and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  year  all  the  fore-teeth  are  renewed, 
and  then  they  are  long,  pretty  white,  and  equal : 
However,  as  the  animal  advances  in  years,  they 
become  unequal  and  blackifh.  The  horns  of 
oxen  four  years  of  age  are  fmall-pointed,  neat, 
and  fmooth,  but  thickeft  near  the  head  ; This 
thick  part  next  feafon  is  puftied  further  from  the 
head  by  a horny  cylinder,  which  is  alfo.  termi- 
nated by  another  fwelling  part,  and  fo  on  (for  as 
long  as  the  ox  lives,  the  horns  continue  to  grow); 
and  thefe  fwellings  become  fo  many  annular 
knots  by  which  the  age  may  eafily  be  reckoned ; 
But,  from  the  point  to  the  firft  knot  muft  be 
counted  three  years,  and  every  fucceeding  knot 
only  one  year.  The  bull,  cow,  and  ox,  generally 
live  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 

Ox-beef  is  very  nonrifhing,  and  yields  a 
ftrong  aliment ; the  fiefh  of  a cow,  when  well 
fatted  and  young,  is  not  much  inferior.  Bull- 
beef  is  hard,  tough,  and  dry ; for  which  reafon 
it  is  not  much  ufed  for  food.  Veal  is  well- 
tafted,  eafy  of  digeftion,  and  rather  keeps  the 
body  open  than  otherwife. 

The  northern  countries  of  Europe  produce 
the  beft  cattle  of  this  kind.  In  general  they 
bear  cold  better  than  heat ; for  this  reafon  they 
are  not  fo  plenty  in  the  fouthern  countries. 
'I’here  are  but  few  in  Afia  to  the  fouth  of  Ar- 


menia, or  in  Africa  beyond  Egypt  and  Barbary. 
America  produced  none  till  they  were  carried 
there  by  the  Europeans.  But  the  largeft  are  to 
be  met  with  in  Denmark,  Podolia,  the  Ukrain, 
and  among  the  Calmuck  Tartars  ; likewife  thofe 
of  Ireland,  England,  Holland,  and  Hungary,  are 
much  larger  than  thofe  of  Perfia,  Turkey,  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Spain  ; but  thofe  of  Barbary  are  leaft 
of  all.  In  all  mountainous  countries,  as  Wales, 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  &c.  the  black  cattle 
are  fmall ; but  hardy,  and  when  fattened  make 
excellent  beef.  In  Lapland,  they  are  moftly 
white,  and  many  of  them  want  horns. 

The  Britifh  breed  of  cattle,  Mr.  Pennant  ob- 
ferves,  in  his  Sytiopfis  of  Quadrupeds,  has  in  ge- 
neral been  fo  much  improved  by  foreign  mix- 
ture, that  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  the  original 
kind  of  thefe  illands.  I'hofe  which  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  Britifh  are  far 
inferior  in  fize  to  thofe  on  the  northern  part  of 
the  European  continent : the  cattle  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  are  exceedingly  fmall ; and 
many  of  them,  males  as  w-ell  as  females,  are 
hornlefs  : the  Welfh  runts  are  much  larger  ; the 
black  cattle  of  Cornwall  are  of  the  fame  fize 
with  the  laft.  The  large  fpecies  that  is  now 
cultivated  through  moft  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
are  either  entirely  of  foreign  extraftion,  or  our 
own,  improved  by  a crofs  with  the  foreign  kind.. 
The  Lincolnfliire  kind  derive  their  fize  from  the 
Holftein  breed  ; and  the  large  hornlefs  cattle 
that  are  bred  in  fome  parts  of  England,  came 
originally  from  Poland. 

About  250  years  ago,  there  was  found  in 
Scotland  a wild  race  of  cattle,  which  were  of  a 
pure  white  colour,  and  had,  if  we  may  believe 
Boethius,  manes  like  lions.  Mr.  Pennant  fays, 
he  cannot  but  give  credit  to  the  relation  ; hav- 
ing feen  in  the  woods  of  Drumlanrig  in  North 
Britain,  and  in  the  park  belonging  to  Chilling- 
ham  caftle  in  Northumberland,  herds  of  cattle 
probably  derived  from  the  favage  breed.  They 
have  loft  their  manes,  but  retain  their  colour  and 
fiercenefs  : they  were  of  a middle  fize,  long- 
legged,  and  had  black  muzzles  and  ears  ; their 
horns  fine,  and  with  a bold  and  elegant  bend. 
— The  keeper  of  thofe  at  Chillingham  faid,  that 
the  weight  of  the  ox  was  3 8 ftones  ; of  the  cow, 
28  : that  their  hides  were  more  efteemed  by  the 
tanners  than  thofe  of  the  tame  ; and  they  would 
give  fixpence  per  ftone  more  for  them.  Thefe 
cattle  were  wild  as  any  deer : on  being  approach- 
ed, they  would  inftantly  take  to  flight,  and  gal- 
lop away  at  full  fpeed  ; never  mix  with  the 
tame  fpecies  ; nor  come  near  the  houfe  unlefs 
conftrained  to  it  by  hunger  in  very  fevere  wea- 
ther. When  it  is  necelTary  to  kill  any,  they  are 
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always  fhot : If  the  keeper  OTiIy  wounds  the 
beall:,  he  muft  take  care  to  keep  behind  fome 
tree,  or  his  life  would  be  in  danger  from  the 
furious  attacks  of  the  animal,  which  will  never 
defilt  till  a period  is  put  to  its  life. 

Frequent  mention  is  made  of  our  favage 
cattle  by  hiftorians.  One  relates  that  Robert 
Bruce  was  (in  chafing  thefe  animals)  preferved 
from  the  rage  of  a wild  bull  by  the  intrepidity 
of  one  of  his  courtiers,  from  which  he  and  his 
lineage  acquired  the  name  of  Turn-bull.  Fitz- 
Stephen,  in  his  Hiftory  ot  London  preferved  in 
Leland’s  Itinerary,  names  thefe  animals  ( uri 
Jjlvejlres)  among  thofe  that  harboured  in  the 
great  foreft  that  in  his  time  lay  adjacent  to  Lon- 
don. Another  enumerates,  among  the  provi- 
fions  at  the  great  feall  of  Nevil  archbiflicp  of 
York,  fix  wild  bulls  ; and  Sibbald  aflures  us, 
that  in  his  days  a wild  and  white  fpecies  was 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  but  agree- 
ing in  form  with  the  common  fort.  7'hefe 
were  probably  the  fame  with  the  hifontes  jubati  of 
Pliny,  four  a then  in  Germany,  and  might  have 
been  common  to  the  Continent  and  our  ifland  : 
the  lofs  of  their  favage  vigour  by  confinement 
might  occafion  fome  change  in  the  external  ap- 
pearance, as  is  frequent  with  wild  animals  de- 
prived of  liberty  ; and  to  that  we  may  aferibe 
their  lofs  of  mane.  The  urus  of  the  Hercynian 
foreft  deferibed  by  Caefar  ( lib.  vi.J  was  of  this 
kind ; the  fame  which  is  called  by  the  mo- 
dern Germans,  aurochs,  i.  e.  bos  jylvejlris. 

The  ox  is  the  only  horned  animal  in  thefe 
iflands  that  will  apply  his  ftrength  to  the  fervice 
of  mankind.  It  is  now  generally  allowed,  that, 
in  the  draught,  oxen  are  in  many  cafes  more 
profitable  than  horfes  ; their  food,  harnefs,  and 
Ihoes,  being  cheaper  •,  and  Ihould  they  be  lamed 
or  grow  old,  an  old  working  beaft  will  be  as 
good  meat,  and  fatten  as  well,  as  a young  one. 

There  is  fcarce  any  part  of  this  animal  with- 
out its  life.  The  blood,  fat,  marrow,  hide,  hair,' 
horns,  hoofs,  milk,  cream,  butter,  cheefe,  whey, 
urine,  liver,  gall,  fpleen,  bones,  and  dung,  have 
each  their  particular  ufe  in  manufactures,  com- 
merce, and  medicine. 

The  Ikin  lias  been  of  great  ufe  in  all  ages. 
The  ancient  Britons,  before  they  knew  a better 
method,  built  their  boats  with  ofiers,  and  co- 
vered them  v/ith  the  hides  of  bulls,  which  ferv- 
ed  them  for  fhort  coafting  voyages. 

VcfTels  of  this  kind  are  ftill  in  ufe  on  the  Irlfli 
lakes  ; and  on  the  Dee  and  Severn  : in  Ireland 
they  are  called  curach,  in  Englifti  coracles  ; from 
tlie  Britifh  civrivgl,  a word  fignifying  a boat  of 
that  ftruflure.  At  prefent,  the  hide,  when 
tanned  and  curried,  ferves  for  boots,  flioes,  and 


numberlefs  other  conveniences  of  life.' — Vellum* 
is  made  of  the  thinneft  calve-lkins,  and  the  ikins- 
of  abortions.  Of  the  horns  are  made  combs, 
boxes,  handies  for  knives,  and  drinking  velTels 
and  when  foftened  by  vi'^ater,  obeying  the  ma- 
nufafturer’s  hands,  they  form  pellucid  laminae 
for  the  fides  of  lanthorns.  Thefe  laft  conve- 
niences were  invented  by  the  great  king  Alfred, 
w1k>  firft  ufed  them  to  preferve  his  cmdle  time- 
meafures  from  the  wind  ; or  (as  other  writers 
will  have  it)  the  tapers  that  were  fet  up  before 
the  reliques  in  the  miferable  tattered  churches  of 
that  time.  The  very  fmalleft  fragments,  and- 
even  the  dull  and  filings,  of  horn,  are  found 
very  ferviceable  in  manuring  cold  lands.  The 
matter  lying  within,  on  which  the  horn  is  form- 
ed, is  called  the  Jlough  ; and,  when  dry,  is  ufed 
in  making  walls  or  fences,  in  which,  covered 
from  wet,  it  will  laft  a long  time.  It  is  alfo 
moft  admirable  in  mending  roads,  where  the 
foil  is  foft  and  fpewy  •,  for,  difl'olving,  it  becomes 
a glutinous  fubftance,  that  binds  amazingly  with 
gravel.  As  a manure,  they  allow  between  two 
and  three  quarter-facks  to  an  acre.  Horn  faw- 
duft  with  mold  is  an  excellent  compoft  for 
flowers.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  hardening,  and  giv- 
ing what  is  called  a proper  temper  to  metals. 
In  medicine,  horns  were  employed  as  alexiphar- 
mics,  or  antidotes  againft  poifon,  the  plague, 
or  the  fmall-pox ; they  have  been  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Englijh  bezoar,  and  are  faid  to 
have  been  found  to  anfwer  the  end  of  the  orien- 
tal kind. 

The  teguments,  eartilages,  and  griftles,  for 
the  indifferent, — and,  for  the  finer,  all  the  eut- 
tings,  parings,  and  feraps  of  hides, — are  boiled 
in  water,  till  the  gelatinous  parts  of  them  are 
thoroughly  diffolved ; and  the  mafs,  properly 
dried,  becomes  glue. 

The  bones  are  ufed  by  mechanics  where 
ivory  is  too  expenfive  ; by  which  the  common 
people  are  ferved  with  many  neat  conveniences 
at  an  eafy  rate.  From  the  tibia  and  carpus 
bones  is  procured  an  oil  much  ufed  by  coach- 
makers  and  others  in  drefling  and  cleaning  har- 
nefs, and  all  trappings  belonging  to  a coach  ; 
and  the  bones  calcined  afford  a fit  matter  for 
tefts  for  the  ufe  of  the  refiner  in  the  fmelting 
trade. 

The  blood  is  ufed  as  an  excellent  manure  for 
fruit-trees,  and  is  the  bdfis  of  that  fine  colour 
the  Pruffian  blue. 

The  finews  are  prepared  fo  as  to  become  a 
kind  of  thread  or  fmall  cord,  ufed  in  fewing 
faddles,  in  making  .racquets,  and  other  things  Tif 
a like  nature. 

The  hair  hath  alfo  its  value,  and  is  employed 
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in  many  diiFerent  ways.  The  long  hair  of  tire 
tail  is  frequently  mixed  with  horfe-hair  fpun 
into  ropes,  and  fometimes  wove.  The  fhort 
hair  ferves  to  fluff  faddles,  feats  of  feveral 
kinds,  mattrefles,  and  chairs.  The  refufe  is  a 
good  manure,  and  operates  more  fpeedily  titan’ 
the  horns. 

The  faj,  tallow,  and  fuet,  furniflt  us  with 
light ; and  are  alfo  tiled  to  precipitate  the  fait 
that  is  drawn  from  briny  fprings.  The  gall,  liver, 
fplecn,  and  urine,  had  alfo  their  place  in  the 
materia  medica,  though  they  have  now  refigned 
it  to  more  efficacious  and  agreeable  medicines. 

The  ufes  of  butter,  cheefe,  cream,  and  milk, 
in  domeftic  economy,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
latter  in  furniffiing  a palatable  nutriment  for 
mofl  people  whofe  organs  of  digeflion  are  weak- 
ened, are  too  obvious  to  be  infifted-  on. 

. 2.  The  EONASus  has  a long  mane  •,  its  horns 

are  bent  round  towards  the  cheek,  and  are  not 
above  a fpan  long.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
large  bull,  and  is  a native  of  Africa  and  Afia. 
When  enraged,  he  throws  out  his  dung  upon 
dogs  or  other  animals  that  annoy  him  ; the  dung 
has  a kind  of  cauftic  quality,  which  burns  the 
hair  off  any  animal  it  falls  upon. 

3'.  The  BISON  has  likewife  a long  thick  mane, 
which  covers  the  whole  neck  and  breafl  on  each 
fido.  The  horns  are  turned  upwards,  and  ex- 
ceedingly large  ; there  is  a large  protuberance  or 
bunch  on  the  back  ; his  eyes  are  red  and  fiery, 
which  gives  him  a furious  afpe£l.  He  is  fierce, 
cruel,  and  fo  bold  that  he  fears  nothing.  It  is 
unfafe  to  hunt  him  but  where  the  trees  are  fo 
large  as  to  hide  the  hunters.  He  is  a native  of 
Mexico  and  Florida. 

The  mujk-ox  of  Hudfon’s  bay,  a variety  of  this 
fpecies,  wants  the  hump  between  the  fhoulders. 
It  is  about  the  fize  of  a Scotch  bullock  \ has  a 
thick  body,  and  fliort  legs.  The  horns  are 
large,  and  very  remarkable  ; they  are  united  at 
their  origin  in  the  fkull ; but  immediately  after, 
they  fall  down  on  each  fide  of  the  crown  of  the 
head,  then  taper  away  fmall,  the  points  turning 
up.  The  hair  is  black,  and  grows  to  a great 
length  ; underneath  which  is  a fine  wool,  fupe- 
rior  to  Vigonia  wool.  The  male  only  has  the 
curious  fcalp  ; the  female  is  covered  with  hair. 
Thefe  animals  frequent  the  country  about  ICO 
miles  inwards  to  the  north-well  of  Churchill 
river,  in  Hudfon’s  bay,  Vv'here  they  are  very  nu- 
merous. The  Indians  kill  great  numbers  of 
them  : but  the  flefh  is  coarfe  eating  j and  fo 
mulky  tailed  at  certain  feafons,  as  not  to  be  eat- 
able. From  2000  to  4000  weight  of  the  flelh 
frozen,  is  brought  to  Prince  of  Wales’s  fort  an- 
nually, and  is  ferved  out  as  provifions  to  the 


Europeans.  A fpecimen  of  the  head  of  this 
animal  is  now  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  poffeffion  of 
Mr.  Graham,  from  Fludfon’s  bay. 

4.  The  GRUNNiENS,  Or  hog-cow,  has  cylin- 
drical horns  bent  backwards.  The  body  is  fo 
hairy,  that  the  hair  hangs  down  upon  its  knees 
like  a goat.  I'he  colour  of  the  body  is  black, 
but  the  front  is  white.  It  has  bri files  on  its 
back,  tail,  and  hind  legs,  and  it  grunts  like  a 
hog.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  north  of  Afia. 

A variety  of  this  fpecies  is  the  Indian  o.v,  with 
a vail  hump  on 'the  llioulders.  They  diiler 
much  in  fize,  and  in  the  form  of  their  horns. 
Some  are  very  large,  and  of  a reddilh  colour ; 
with  horns  lliort,  and  banding:  clofe  to  the  neck  : 
others  very  fmall,  with  horns  almolt  upright, 
bending  a little  forward.  In  Surat,  is  a minute 
kind  not  bigger  than  a great  dog,  which  have  a 
very  fierce  look,  and  are  ufed  to  draw  children 
in  fmall  carts.  In  Celebes  is  a fmall  fpecies  not 
bigger  than  a middle-fized  Iheep,  called  Anoa, 
very  fierce  and  wild,  of  a dark  alli  colour,  in- 
habiting the  rocks.  Mr.  Loten,  when  in  India, 
put  fome  of  them  into  a paddock,  and  in  one 
night’s  time  they  killed  14  or  15  of  his  deer  by 
ripping  up  their  bellies. 

5.  The  BUBALis,  or  buffalo,  has  large  black 
horns  bent  backward  and  inward,  and  plain  be- 
fore. The  hair  on  the  back  is  very  hard,  but 
thinly  fcattered  over  the  body.  It  is  a native  of 
Afia.  But  they  are  tamed  in  Italy,  and  ufed  for 
the  fame  purpofes  as  black  cattle  in  other  coun- 
tries. They  draw  carriages,  and  are  guided  by 
a rope  tied  to  a firing  thruft  through  their  nofes. 
The  buffalo  is  larger  than  an  ox,  has  a thicker 
body,  and  a very  hard  hide.  His  pace  is  flow  ; 
but  he  will  carry  a great  burthen.  'Fhey  feed  in 
herds  like  cows  ; and  yield  plenty  of  milk,  of 
which  very  good  butter  and  cheefe  is  made. 
Their  flefh  is  pretty  good,  but  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  beef.  The  wild  buffalo  is  a very  fierce 
and  dangerous  animal ; he  often  attacks  travel- 
lers, and  tears  them  in  pieces.  However,  they  are 
not  fomuchfo  be  feared  in  woods  as  in  the  plains, 
becaufe  their  horns,  which  are  fometimes  ten 
feet  long,  are  apt  to  be  entangled  in  the  branches 
of  trees,  which  gives  thofe  mTo  are  furprifed  by 
them  time  to  efcape.  They  are  excellent  fwim- 
mers,  and  will  crofs  the  largeft  rivers  without 
any  difficulty.  They  run  wild  in  great  troops  on 
the  coall  of  Malabar  •,  for  which  reafon  firangers 
are  allowed  to  hunt  and  kill  th.em  at  pleafure. 

6.  The  iNDicus,  or  little  Indian  buffalo,  has 
horns  fliorter  than  its  cars,  a bunch  on  its  back, 
and  no  mane.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a calf  fix 
months  old,  and  ufed  in  the  Eaft  Indies  for 
drawing  coaches. 
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BOTANY  (from  the  Greek  word 
kttrbuy  a herb),  that  part,of  natural  hiftory  which 
relates  to  plants  or  vegetables. 

This  pleafmg  fciencc  had  the  misfortune  of 
being,  from  its  infancy,  confulered  merely  as  a 
brancli  of  medicine  •,  and  while  the-  naturalift 
was  employed  in  difeovering  the  virtues  of  plants, 
the  knowledge  of  tlrcir  organifation  was  in  a 
great  meafure  negle6led.  In  confcquence  of 
this  erroneous  idea  of  botany,  the  ftudy  of  it 
was  for  a long  time  confined  to  medicinal  plants*, 
which  were  fearched  for  with  a view  to  difeover 
remedies. 

On  the  revival  of  letters,  inftead  of  inveftl- 
gating  plants  in  the  garden  of  Nature,  they  were 
itudled  only  in  the  writings  of  Pliny  and  Dios- 
CORIDES  : thus  tranflators,  commentators,  and 
practitioners,  feldom  agreeing,  a variety  of  names 
was  given  to  the  fame  plant,  and  the  fame  name 
to  feveral  plants.  At  length,  more  careful  re- 
fearches  and  many  excellent  obfervations  were 
made  ; but  the  latter  being  enveloped  In  a chaos 
of  nomenclature,  phyficlans  and  herbalifts  no 
longer  underftood  each  other. 

Botanifts  of  real  genius  indeed  occaficnally 
publilhed  inftrudlive  books,  among  which  the 
principal  are  the  writings  of  Cordus,  Gesnes, 
Clitsius,  and  Ccesalpinus  *,  but  each  of  thefe 
authors  regulating  his  nomenclature  by  his  own 
method,  created  new  genera,  or  divided  the  old 
ones,  according  to  his  own  fancy.  Hence  the 
genera  and  fpecies  were  fo  intermingled  and 
confounded,  that  almoft  every  plant  received  as 
many  names  as  there  were  authors  employed  in 
its  defeription. 

The  advancement  of  the  ftudy  of  botany  was, 
however,  greatly  promoted  by  the  writings  of  the 
indefatigable  Bauhins,  two  brothers,  each  of 
whom  undertook  an  univerfal  hiftory  of  plants, 
including  a fynonymy,  or  exadf  lift  of  the  names 
of  each  plant  in  the  works  of  all  the  w'riters  tliat 
preceded  them. 

Meanwhile,  voyages  of  difeovery  enriched 
botany  v'ith  new  treafures,  and  while  the  old 
names  over-loaded  the  memory,  new*  ones  w*ere 
invented  for  the  newdy  difeovered  plants*  In 
order  to  extricate  themfelves  from  this  immenfe 
labyrinth,  botanifts  were  obliged  to  adopt  fome 
methodical  arrangement.  Ray,  Herman,  Ri- 
viNius,  propofed  their  refpedfive  plans ; but 
Tournefort,  w'hopublilhed  his  fyftem  in  1697, 
■furpafled  them  all.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for 
the  firft  complete  regular  arrangement  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  ; his  plates  of  generic  cha- 
raciers  are  excellent,  but  his  work  is  deficient, 
4S  it  contains  no  chara^ers  or  deferiptioos  of 
th^  different  fpecies. 


At  length,  Linnaeus  formed  the  vaft  projefb 
of  new  moulding  the  whole  fcience  of  botany. 
Having  prepared  the  rules  by  which  it  ought 
to  be  conduced,  he  determined  the  genera  of 
plants,  and  afterwards  the  fpecies  *,  and  by  keep- 
ing all  the  old  names  that  agreed  with  thefe 
new  rules,  'and  new  modelling  all  the  reft,  he 
eftabliflied  a clear  nomenclature,  formed  upon 
principles  more  confonant  with  Nature.  He 
alfo  invented  fpecific  names,  which  he  joined  to 
the  generical  ones,  in  order  to  diftinguilh  the 
fpecies. 

The  whole  Linnaean  fyftem  is  founded  on  the 
idea,  that  there  is  in  vegetables  as  well  as  in 
animals,  a real  diftinftion  of  the  fexes  ; that 
each  plant  may  be  analyfed  by  Its  feveral  organs 
of  frudlification  ; and,  confequently,  that  it  is 
neceflary  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  number,  Jfjape,  fitiiation,  and  proportion  of 
thefe  parts.  Hence  only,  the  ftudent  will  be 
enabled  to  underftand  the  elements  of  the  fci- 
ence. And  as  all  vegetables  are  capable  of 
producing  bloffoms  and  fruit,  or  feed,  the  fol- 
lowing parts,  which  compofe  a flower,  muft  be 
minutely  examined  in  every  plant,  namely  : i. 
The  calsx,  or  flower  cup,  or  empalement ; 2. 
The  corolla,  or  bloffom,  or  flow'er-ieaf  ; 3.  The 
Jlamiiia,  or  clilvcs  •,  4.  The  pijlillum,  or  pointal. 
5.  The  pericarpmm,  or  feed-veffel  ; 6.  The  fe- 
rnina,  or  feeds.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the 
nedlary,  or  honey-cup ; and  the  receptacle,  or 
b(ife.  It  required  the  refolution,  knowledge, 
and  ingenuity  of  Linnaeus,  to  effeot  this  reform 
with  fuccefs.  His  fyftem  at  firft  met  with  re» 
filtance,  and  meets  w’ith  it  ftill  from  his  rivals  in 
fame  j but  on  account  of  its  pradtical  utility  it 
has  been  almoft  univerfally  adopted  throughout 
Europe. 

To  purfuc  the  ftudy  of  plants  wdth  advantage, 
that  of  the  nomenclature  muft  not  be  negledled. 
Names,  it  is  true,  are  arbitrary  ; but  if  the  moft; 
engaging  part  of  Natural  Hiftory  merits  the  at- 
tention of  the  curious,  it  w*ill  be  neceflary  to 
begin  with  learning  the  language  of  the  writers, 
in  order  to  know  with  precifion  to  what  objects 
the  names  employed  by  them  adlually  belong. 

The  vegetables  on  the  face  of  the  globe  may 
be  confidered  as  analogous  to  its  inhabitants ; 
under  which  view  of  the  fubje£l;  vegetable  may 
be  faid  to  refemble  the  inhabitants  in  general ; 
clajjes,  the  nations ; orders,  the  tribes ; geriera, 
the  families  ; fpecies,  the  individuals ; and  varie~ 
ties,  the  fame  individuals  in  dlft'erent  circum- 
ftances.  / 

Befides  the  fatisfadlion  w'hich  the  ftudy  of 
the  works  of  Nature,  and  efpecially  that  of 
botany,  affords  to  an  inquifitive  mind,  it  couu- 
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^ 'tera£l:s  the  paffion  for  more  frivolous  amufe- 
ments,  and  always  prefents  objefts  worthy  of 
contemplation.  Hence  the  late  Dr.  Wither- 
ing very  juftly  remarks,  that,  independently  of 
its  immediate  ufe,  the  ftudy  of  botany  is  as 
healthful  as  it  is  innocent ; that  it  beguiles  the 
tedioufnefs  of  the  road  ; furnifhes  amufenient  at 
every  footftep  of  the  folitary  walk  •,  and,  above 
all,  that  it  leads  to  pleafmg  refle£tions  on  the 
bounty,  the  wifdom,  and  the  power  of  the 
Deity. 

Among  the  lateft  elementary  works  of  tlris 
branch  of  fcience.  Dr.  Withering’s  “ Jr- 
rangement  of  BritiJlj  Plantsf  may  afford  fuf- 
licient  information  to  the  Veterinary  fludent. 

BOTiS,  a kind  of  worms,  very  troublefome, 
'and  fometimes  dangerous  to  horfes.  Mr.  Rv- 
■oing  gives  the  following  account  of  them  in  his 
Veterinary  Pathology. 

“ As  the  hots  are,”  fays  he,  “ when  in  large 
quantities,  very  deftrucfive  to  horfes,  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  nutriment,  preventing  digelHon, 
and  injuring  the  llomach,  in  which  they  are  ge- 
nerally found  ; and  as  little  has  been  offered  to 
the  public  refpecfing  their  origin,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  are  conveyed  into  the  ftomach, 
we  fhall  firft  endeavour  to  point  out  tire  in- 
formation which  recent  obfervation  has  furnifh- 
-ed  refpefting  them. 

“ The  bots  are  a fpecies  of  fly  worm,  pro- 
duced from  the  eggs  of  the  HjEMOrrhoidalis, 
a two-winged  fly,  of  the  genus  ajlrus,  and  nearly 
•of  the  fize  of  the  humble  bee,  which  depofits  its 
eggs  in  the  reftum  of  the  horfes,  and  occafions 
him  great  torment. 

“ The  worms  of  the  human  fubjedb  have  not 
been  longer  known  to  the  world  than  thofe  of 
the  horfe  ; and  the  farriers,  in  all  ages,  who 
have  undertaken  the  care  of  thefe  valuable  ani- 
mals, have  had  fome  remedies  for  the  long  and 
fliort  worm  bred  in  their  inteftines.  The  fliort 
ones  are  the  creatures  here  to  be  defcribed  ; but 
though  the  world  has  fo  long  been  acquainted 
with  their  exiflence,  it  never  knew  their  origin 
till  M.  Vallifneri  difcovered,  of  late,  that  they 
were  produced  from  one  of  thefe  flies,  which 
infinuates  itfelf  into  the  fundament  of  the  horfe. 
Thefe  flies  always  live  in  the  open  field,  and  are 
feldom  found  near  tovms  or  houfes ; and  this  is 
the  reafon  why  thofe  horfes  which  are  kept  up 
in  the  ftable  in  fummer  and  autumn  are  fcarcely 
ever  found  to  be  fubje£t  to  thefe  worms. 

“ In  the  latter  end  of  fummer,  and  in  au- 
tumn, thefe  flies  are  found  continually  buzzing 
about  the  backs  of  horfes  in  the  open  field,  feek- 
ing  an  opportunity  to  depofit  their  eggs.  Horfes, 

this  feafon,  are  fenfible  of  the  bufinefs  of  this 


little  annoyer,  and  have  been  feen,  from  the 
moit  quiet  ftate,  to  jump,  run  about,  and  kick, 
only  at  the  found  of  the  wings  of  one  of  thefe 
flies.  This  infedb  has  been  obferved,  when  it 
has  not  fucceeded  in  its  firft  attempt,  to  fly  with 
lefs  noife  towards  a Angle  horfe  in  another  part 
of  the  field,  llily  to  creep  under  his  tail,  and  to 
ufe  fome  gentle  titilation,  in  order  to  make  the 
creature  open  his  fundament ; and,  when  a little 
open,  has  ventured  to  creep  in,  where  Ihe  finds 
herfelf  in  a proper  place  for  the  depofiting  her 
eggs.  After  this  the  horfe  has  kicked  and  ca- 
pered, as  if  mad,  and  continued  fo  for  upwards 
of  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

“ The  worms  hatched  from  thefe  eggs  foon 
find  their  way  further  up  the  inteftines,  and 
often  penetrate  into  the  ftomach.  After  a fuf- 
ficicnt  time  for  acquiring  their  deftined  growth, 
they  naturally  quit  the  ftomach,  in  order  to  get 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  inteftines,  and  are 
either  voided  with  the  dung,  or  of  themfelves 
crawl  out. 

“ There  is  nothing  fingular  in  the  figure  of 
thefe  worms.  They  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
common  flefli-fly,  and  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
ox-fly : they  are  fomewhat  of  a conic  figure, 
their  heads  being  pointed,  and  their  pofterior 
part  much  larger  ; they  are  each  provided  with 
two  cruftaceous  hooks,  by  which  they  lay  hold, 
and  pull  themfelves  along,  by  that  means,  and 
adhere  fo  firmly  to  the  coats  of  the  inteftines,  as 
to  prevent  their  being  forced  out  of  their  habita- 
tion by  the  faeces,  before  they  are  ripe  for  their 
chryfalis  ftate. 

“ When  thefe  worms  are  only  in  fmall  num- 
bers in  a horfe,  they  do  very  little  harm  to  the 
animal ; but  there  are  feafons  in  which  they  in- 
creafe  to  fuch  vaft  numbers,  that  they  become 
a very  fatal  malady.  In  fome  years,  when 
horfes  have  died  of  a fort  of  epidemical  difeafe, 
after  they  have  been  opened,  prodigious  ejuanti- 
ties  of  thefe  worms  have  been  found  living  in 
their  ftomachs,  each  having  formed  a fort  of 
cell  in  its  membranes,  and  all  being  lodged  there, 
as  clofe  together  as  the  feeds  in  a pomegranate. 
Nor  need  we  wonder  how  fuch  immenfe  num- 
bers fhould  be  found  in  one  horfe,  fince  one  fe- 
male is  able  to  depofit  feveral  hundred  eggs. 

“ When  thefe  worms  are  fallen  from  the 
inteftines,  they  crawl  about  till  they  find  fome 
place  of  fafety,  where  they  make  a (hell  of  their, 
Ikin,  and  undergo  all  their  changes  ; whence 
they  finally  come  out  in  the  form  of  their  pa- 
rent fly. 

“ From  what  has  been  faid,  it  may  be  fu- 
fpe£led,  that  all  horfes  which  have  been  at  grafs 
during  tlie  fummer  and  autumn,  have  received 
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a quantity  of  thefe  worms  into  their  inteftines ; 
and  that  it  becomes  evidently  necelTary  that  a 
courfe  of  phyfic  fhould  be  adopted,  on  their 
being  removed  into  a ftable.  For  the  deftruc- 
tion  and  removal  of  thefe  worms,  the  following 
medicine  will  be  found  mofl;  effe£lual  : 

Take  vitriolated  quickfilver,  one  drachm  ; 

Liquorice,  Linfeed,  of  each,  in  powder, 
half  an  ounce  ; 

Syrup  or  honey  fufficient  to  form  die 
mafs  5 and  divide  into  two  balls. 

The  horfe  ftiould  be  put  upon  a diet  of 
bran  mafties  before  this  medicine  is  given  ; after 
which  let  him  take  one  of  thefe  balls,  and  the 
other  about  forty  hours  afterwards.  And  when 
you  have  waited  about  the  fame  time  for  the 
operation  of  the  medicine,  let  the  following 
brilk  purge  be  given  : 

Take  Barbadoes  aloes,  from  fix  to  eight 
drachms ; 

Calomel,  one  drachm ; 

Venice  turpentine  fullicient  to  form  the 
ball. 

“ By  paying  proper  attention  to  the  operation 
of  the  above  medicines,  we  may  be  able  to  judge 
if,  it  has  the  defired  elFe£t  -,  but  if,  after  it  is 
over,  we  fufpe£l:  that  there  are  ftill  fome  worms 
remaining,  a fecond  courfe  may  be  repeated  in 
about  a fortnight  afterwards  : 

“ During  the  taking  of  the  above  medicine, 
the  horfe  Ihould  be  kept  warmly  clothed,  and 
his  diet  mafhes,  with  gentle  exercife. 

“ If  the  horfe  is  afFedied  with  common 
worms,  the  above  courfe  of  phyfic  will  be  found 
equally  efficacious  for  their  dellrudfion.  ' 

BOVINE  AFFECTION,  the  distemper  of 
BLACK  CATTLE.  A difeafe  is  faid  to  have  been 
met  with  among  black  cattle,  caufed  by  a worm 
lodged  between  the  fkin  and  the  flefh,  and  per- 
forating the  fame.  The  Arabians  call  it  agritudo 
bovitia ; it  is  however  but  little  known  in  Eu- 
rope, nor  is  it  mentioned  by  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Some  confound  this  diforder  with  the  dra- 
cuncuH,  but  they  are  very  different.  Something 
analogous  to  this  diforder  is.  a cutaneous  one, 
with  which  fome  fcorbutic  conflitutions  are  fre- 
quently affeefed,  and  which  feems  to  be  owing 
to  an  obftrutfion  of  the  perfpirable  rrfatter  which 
concretes  in  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  and  forms  a 
fetaceous  fubftance  refembling  a worm,  with  a 
black  head,  which  may  be  fqueezed  out,  and 
which  fometimes  caufes  a fmall  fuppuration, 
and  is  difeharged  with  the  pus. 

Atenzoar  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
hruma  affeclie.  “ Sometimes,”  fays  he,  “ a 
worm  breeds  between  tlie  fkin  and  the  flefli 


and  if  this  worm  is  not  foon  killed,  the  confe- 
quences  may  be  pernicious.  As  foon  as  it  is 
perceived,  burn  the  adjacent  part  with  a hot 
iron,  fo  that  heat  may  penetrate  to  the  worm, 
in  a degree  fufficient  to  kill  it.  This  done, 
drefs  as  is  ufual  after  burns,  and  purge  with 
aloes.”  Here  Avenzoar  fpeaks  of  this  diforder 
as  in  human  fubjedfs.  But  Albucasis,  who 
has  two  chapters,  one  on  the  dracunculi,  an- 
other on  the  bovina  affedlioy  fays,  “ Tnis  worm, 
which  is  generated  between  the  fkin  and  flefh 
of  black  cattle,  takes  its  courfe  over  the  whole 
body,  and  is  plainly  perceivable  in  its  motion, 
from  one  part  to  another,  until  it  breaks  the 
fkin  j and  wherever  it  makes  a breach,  there  it 
finds  egrefs.”  Alzaravius  fays,  “ that  in  hu- 
man fubjecSls  this  worm  paffes  betwixt  the  fkin 
and  the  flefli,  as  Albucafis  hath  reprefented  it  in 
brutes  ; and  that  it  is  generated  in  the  fame 
matter  as  that  from  which  lice  are  produced.” 

Another  bovina  affedlio  is  deferibed  in  a difler- 
tation  “De  Bourn  CEflro”  by  Wallsinerius. 
This  cestrum,  or  vexatious  fly,  pitches  on 
the  backs  of  black  cattle,  and  with  a kind  of 
fling,  growing  to  its  hinder  part,  perforates 
them,  and  into  each  perforation  introduces  an 
egg,  which  fome  time  after  grows  to  a worm, 
and  this  to  a fly,  which  in  due  feafon  is  like  its 
parent.  When  this  fly  pierces  the  fkin,  it  caufes 
fevere  pain  in  the  oxen.  The  worm,  however, 
which  is  depofited,  grows  without  any  remark- 
able injury  to  the  health  of  the  animal ; it  never 
moves  from  its  place,  but  in  the  following 
fpring  it  occafions  a tumor,  out  of  which  it 
finds  its^way,  when  fummer  approaclies,  and 
becomes  a fly.  See  Le  Clerc,  H'tfl.  Ltimhric, 

BOUGIE,  in  the  French  language  means  a 
ivnx  candle.  The  term  is  applied  to  a machine, 
w'hich  (as  the  wax  candle  formerly  was)  is  in- 
troduced into  the  urethra  in  men  for  removing 
obflrudlions  there.  It  is  likewife  known  by  the 
terms  candela  cerea^  vel  medicaia. 

BOULE  FTE,  in  the  manege,  a term  for- 
merly applied  to  a horfe,  whofe  fetlock  or  paf- 
tern  joint  bent  forward,  and  out  of  its  natural 
fituation,  whether  through  violent  riding,  or  on 
account  of  his  being  too  fhort-jointed  ; in  which 
cafe  the  leail  fatigue  will  occaiion  it. 

BOUILLION,  a difeafe  of  which  the  old 
writers  on  farriery  give  the  following  vague 
defeription.  “ A bouillion,”  fay  they,  “ is  a 
lump  or  excrefcence  of  flefh  that  grows  either 
upon  or  juft  by  the  frufli,  infomuch  that  the 
frufh  flioots  out  like  a lump  of  flefh,  and  makes 
the  horfe  halt ; and  this  we  call  the  flefh  blow- 
ing upon  the  frufli.” 

Manege  horfes,  that  feldom  wet  their  feet, 
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are  fald  to  be  mofl;  fubjefl  to  thefe  excrefcences, 
which  are  probably  nothing  more  than  common 
flefliy  granulations. 

BOUND,  a term  of  various  application  in 
veterinary  medicine.  Any  part  of  an  animal 
that  is  embraced  witir  an  unnatural  force  is  faid 
to  be  bound : thus  horfes  are  liable  to  be  hoof- 
BOUND,  HiDE-,BOUND,  &c.  See  thofc  articles. 

Or  the  BOWEi.s  may  be  conllriUed  fo  as  not 
to  part  with  the  feces  ; in  which  cafe  the  belly 
is  faid  to  be  bound.  Sec  Costivkness. 

BOUTE,  in  the  manege,  is  applied  to  a 
horfe  when  his  legs  are  in  a ftraight  line  from 
the  knee  to  the  coronet.  Guillet  fays,  Ihort 
jointed  horfes  arc  apt  to  be  a boute ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  long  jointed  horfes  are  not. 

BOWELS,  or  Intestines.  See  Intestines. 
The  horfe,  and  other  quadrupeds,  are  liable  to 
molt  of  the  human  difeafes  afFe£ting  thefe  parts. 
See  Colic,  Diarrhcea,  &c.  They  may  be  ge- 
nerally confidered  as  ariling  from  two  caufes, 
viz.  Inflammation,  and  Spasm  : though  in 
feme  Inltances,  a third  caufe  of  difeafe  has  been 
known  to  fupervene,  viz.  Schirrus.  Some, 
however,  think  the  latter  Ihould  rather  be  con- 
fidered as  a termination  or  confequence  of  in- 
flammation. 

The  figns  by  which  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  in  the  horfe,  is  to  be  diltinguifhed  from 
fpafm,  are  the  following  ; 

In  inflammation,  the  horfe  repeatedly  lies 
down  and  gets  up  again,  brings  his  head  round 
often  towards  his  belly,  kicks  his  belly  with  his 
hind  legs,  is  obftinately  coftive,  feverifli,  and 
his  pulfe  hard  and  frequent. 

In  fpafm,  as  the  pain  only  occurs  at  intervals, 
the  animal’s  feelings  are  exprefled  more  fud- 
denly,  he  ufually  lies  down  during  the  fpafm, 
and  rolls  on  his  back. 

For  the  cure  of  inflammation  injedl  warm 
water  very  largely  ; avoid  purging  ; bleed  to 
three,  four,  or  five  quarts  ; inflame  the  Ikin  of 
the  abdomen  or  neighbouring  parts  by  the  moft 
expeditious  means. 

For  tlie  cure  of  fpafm,  alfo,  injedl  warm 
water  ; give  opium  and  tartarized  antimony,  and 
diuretics,  with  aromatic  fubftances. 

Inflammation  of  the  bowels,  if  not  quickly 
remedied,  foon  goes  on  to  gangrene,  and  proves 
fatal.  Sometimes  this  will  happen  in  twenty- 
^ four  hours,  or  lefs. 

BOWEL-GALLED.  A horfe  is  vulgarly 
faid  to  be  bowel-galled,  when  the  girth  frets  his 
ikin,  between  the  elbow  of  his  fore  leg  and  his 
ribs. 

This  is  occafioned  by  a horfe’s  fhape  general- 
ly : for  when  the  fore  parts  about  tlie  Ihoulders 


and  breafl  are  thin,  and  the  belly  large,  the 
faddle  by  degrees  runs  towards  the  withers,  and 
the  girth  works  the  Ikin  off  about  thofe  places. 

The  cure  is  beft  performed  by  anointing  with 
the  common  white  ointment  of  the  {hops  ; and 
taking  away  the  caufe,  by  fhortening  the  crup- 
per, according  as  necelfity  urges. 

BOW-LEGGED,  a defedlive  conformation 
or  pofture  of  the  fore  legs  of  a horfe  ; produced 
naturally,  or  in  confequence  of  his  having  been 
worked  too  young.  Having  this  deformity,  M. 
de  Saunier,  fays,  neither  in  the  one  cafe  nor 
the  other  is  the  horfe  of  any  value,  becaufe  he 
never  can  be  fure-footed.  Befides  this,  it^is 
difagreeable  to  the  eye  ; and  may  be  known  by 
looking  at  the  two  fore  legs.  Handing  about 
three  paces  from  his  Ilioulder.  If  the  knees 
project,  and  the  legs  turn  in  under  him,  fo  that 
the  knees  come  further  out  than  the  feet,  this  is 
properly  a bow-legged  horfe  •,  though  the  term  is 
no  lefs  applicable  if  the  bone  be  curved  in  any 
other  diredtion.  (See  Arched.)  Such  a horfe 
ought  not  to  be  taken  for  any  fervice  whatever, 
as  he  never  can  Hand  firm  on  his  legs  ; and  how 
handfome  foever  he  may  otherwife  be,  he  fhould 
on  no  account  be  ufed  for  a ftallion,  becaufe  all 
his  progeny  will  have  the  fame  deformity.  No 
cure  for  this  deformity  has  ever  been  devifed. 

BOWS  OF  A Saddle,  are  two  pieces  of 
wood  laid  archwIfe,  to  receive  the  upper  part  of 
a horfe’s  back,  to  give  the  faddle  its  due  form, 
and  to  keep  it  tight.  The  fore  bow,  which  fuf- 
talns  the  pommel,  is  compofed  of  the  withers,, 
the  breafts,  the  points  or  toes,  and  the  corking. 
The  withers  is  the  arch  that  rifes  two  or  three 
fingers  over  the  horfe’s  withers.  The  breafts. 
are  placed  where  the  arch  or  the  upper  part  of 
the  bows  end.  The  points  or  toes  are  the  lower 
part  of  the  bow ; and  the  corking  are  pieces  of 
wood,  formerly  pieces  of  cork,  upon  which  we 
fit,  and  are  made  fall  to  the  belfters.  The  hind 
bow  bears  the  trouflequin  or  quilted  roll.  The 
bows  are  covered  with  finews,  and  ftrengthened, 
with  bands  of  iron,  to  keep  them  tight ; and 
on  the  lower  fide  of  the  bows,  the  makers  nail 
on  the  faddle  ftraps,  with  which  they  make  fall 
the  girths. 

BOX,  Buxus,  Lin.  the  box-tree,  a genus, 
of  plants. containing  three  fpecies  ; namely,  the 
fempervirens,  or  common  box,  with  oval  leaves 
the  angujlifolia,  or  narrow-leaved  box  j and  the 
fuffruticofa,  or  Dutch  box  ; the  firft  of  which 
only  is  indigenous.  1 he  two  firft-mentioned 
Ipecies  grow  in  great  abundance  upon  Box- 
hill,  near  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  where  there  were 
formerly  large  trees  of  this  kind.  Of  the  firft 
fpecie!,  there  are  two  or  three  varieties,  whiclt 
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ure  propagated  in  gardens  •,  and  this,  as  well  as 
the  fecond,  may  be  either  railed  from  feeds  or 
cuttings  ; the  latter  fhould  be  planted  or  fown 
in  autumn,  on  a lliady  border. 

The  leaves,  which  are  purgative,  diflodge 
worms  from  the  inteftines  -,  and  with  that  view, 
have  been  given  to  horfes,  chopped  fmall,  and 
mixed  with  their  provender. 

BRACHIAiUS  MUSCULUS.  See  Bra- 

CHIALIS. 

BRACHIALIS  ARTERIA,  the  brachial 

ARTERY  ; a continuation  of  the  axillary  artery, 
which,  as  foon  as  it  has  pafled  behind  the  ten- 
don of  the  pe£l;oralis  major,  receives  the  name 
of  brachial.  See  k,  PI.  III.  and  the  defcription, 
in  the  article  AnaTomy  of  the  Horse. 

Brachialis  externus  and  internus',  thefe 
are  the  Brachi;eus  Externus  and  Internus. 
See  the  plates  of  the  horfe  ; “ Mufcles  in  the 
tipper  limbs f &c. 

BRACHIO-CUBITAL  ligament.  The 

expanfion  of  the  lateral  ligament  (fee  Lateral 
Ligament),  which  is  fixed  in  the  inner  con- 
dyle of  the  os  humeri,  runs  over  the  capfula,  to 
which  it  clofely  adheres,  and  is  inferred  like 
radii  on  the  fide  of  the  great  figmoid  cavity  of 
the  ulna  ; it  is  covered  on  the  infide  by  feveral 
tendons,  which  adhere  clofely  to  it,  and  feem  to 
ftrengthen  it. 

BRACHIUM  (from  (Spocxvg,  Jhort).  See 
Humerus,  and  the  defcription  of  mufcles  “ In 
the  right  upper  limbf  &c.  under  Anatomy  of 
the  Horse. 

BRACTE,  or  BRACTEA,  one  of  the  feven 
fulcres  or  props  of  plants  ; a leaf  difl'erent  from 
the  other  leaves  in  lhape  and  colour,  generally 
fituated  on  the  peduncle,  and  often  fo  near  the 
corolla,  as  eafily  to  be  miftaken  for  the  calyx  : 
but  the  calyx  withers,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  if 
not  before  ; whereas  the  braEle  is  generally  more 
permanent.  Bracles  are  either  green  or  co- 
loured. 

BRADYPEPSIA  (from  (Spa^vg,  and 
rr^TiJu!,  digero)  ; weak  digestion,  or  concoc- 
tion of  food.  Blancard  fays,  it  is  a flow  digef- 
tion,  proceeding  from  a depraved  difpofition  of 
the  acid  ferment  in  the  ftomach. 

BRAIN,  CEREBRUM  (quafi,  carabrum,  a Kcxpoiy 
caput),  called  alfo  encephalus  ; brain,  that  part 
of  tlie  body  of  an  animal  which  is  contained 
witliin  the  Ikull.  We  fliall  fpeak  of  this  part 
as  it  is  found  in  the  horfe,  and  begin  by  de- 
fcribing  its  membranes.  The  brain  has  two  re- 
markable teguments  or  membranes,  the  upper- 
moft  called  the  dura  mater  being  very  itrong, 
and  the  undermolt  the  pia  mater,  from  its  dole 


adherence  to  the  fubftance  of  the  brain.  The 
dura  mater  is  tied  to  the  bafis  of  the  Ikull,  and  to 
all  the  futures,  by  filaments  and  blood-veflels, 
which  communicate  with  the  fcalp  and  external 
parts  of  the  head  *,  but  it  adheres  lightly  to  the 
other  parts.  It  has  three  procefles  ; the  firll  is 
called  falx  from  its  refemblance  to  a fickle,  di- 
viding the  brain  into  two  halves.  In  a horfe  it 
is  not  fo  much  arched  as  in  men,  becaufe  of  the 
flatnefs  and  length  of  his  forehead ; and,  as 
Mr.  Chefelden  has  obferved,  the  upper  part  of  the 
Ikull  in  brutes  is  Ihaped  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
fit  the  folds  of  the  brain,  which  Indeed  is  plain 
to  be  obferved  in  horfes,  w'here  it  lies  as  in  a 
cafe,  and  by  that  means  is  preferved  from  being 
injured  by  violent  concufiions.  The  fecond  pro- 
cefs  runs  from  the  lower  and  hinder  part  of  the 
former  towards  each  ear,  where  it  is  fixed  to  the 
os  petrofum.  The  third  runs  downward  towards 
the  foramen  magnum,  or  great  aperture,  through 
vv'hich  the  fpinal  marrow  pafl'es.  The  dura  mater 
has  feveral  large  veins,  ufually  called  finufes,  to 
diftinguifh  them  from  the  other  veins  which  are 
cylindrical.  Thefe  receive  the  blood  from  the 
leller  veins.  One  runs  along  the  upper  edge  of 
the  falx,  and  a fmaller  one  runs  along  the  lower 
edge.  There  are,  befides  thefe,  feveral  other 
finufes,  viz.  the  longitudinalis  fuperior,  the  redlus, 
and  longitudinalis  inferior,  and  two  called  the 
lateral  finufes,  which  begin  at  the  terminations 
of  the  longitudinal  and  Ilraight  fnufes,  into 
which  the  others  empty  themfelves.  Thefe  pafs 
through  the  foramina  of  the  Ikull  into  the  in- 
ternal jugular  veins.  There  is  alfo  a circular 
fnus  which  empties  itfelf  partly  by  detached 
branches  into  the  lateral  fnufes,  and  partly  into 
two  others,  called  the  cervical  fnufes,  which 
pafs  down  on  each  fide  through  the  great  hole  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Ikull,  and  through  the  tranf- 
verfe  procefles  of  the  vertebrte  of  the  neck,  but 
moft  of  the  fnufes  of  the  dura  mater  empty 
themfelves  into  the  Internal  jugulars. 

The  pia  mater  Is  a much  finer  and  thinner 
membrane  than  the  dura  mater,  and  adhering 
clofe  to  the  brain,  involves  its  whole  fubftance, 
fomewhat  refcmbling  the  film  that  covers  a ripe 
w'alnut.  It  has  a valt  number  of  very  fmall  ar- 
teries that  fpring  from  the  cervical  and  carotids, 
and  they  are  here  divided  Into  extremely  minute 
branches,  that  the  blood  may  not  enter  the  brain 
with  too  much  impetuofity,  which  would  be 
both  inconvenient  and  dangerous.  Its  veins  arife 
from  the  jugulars,  and  unite  in  fuch  a manner 
that  they  may  more  eafily  open  into  the  finufes 
in  fewer  and  larger  branches,  by  which  this  fine 
membrane  is  preferved  from  injury,  that  others 
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wife  might  happen  on  every  flight  accident  if 
the  arterial  blood  fhould  meet  with  any  great  ob- 
ftruftion. 

There  is  another  thin  membrane  betw'een  the 
pia  mater  and  dura  mater ^ called  the  arachuoides, 
which,  with  the  other  two,  alfo  accompanies  the 
medulla  fpinalis. 

I'he  brain  confifts  of  two  principal  parts, 
v'rz.  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  The  cerebrum 
is  that  which  fills  up  all  the  upper  and  fore  part 
of  tire  Ikull,  and  is  Separated  from  the  cerebellum 
by  the  fecond  procefs  of  tire  dura  mater  above 
defcribed.  Its  upper  fide  is  divided  into  two 
hemifpheres  or  halves,  and  its  under  fide  into 
four  lobes,  the  two  poflerior  lobes  being  larger 
than  the  anterior.  At  the  meeting  of  the  four 
lobes  appears  the  in[ mdibulum  running  from  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain  into  the  glandula  pituitaria. 
The  upper  part  of  the  brain  is  of  a cineritious 
of  afh  colour,  called  its  cortical  part,  and  its 
lower  or  inner  fide  being  white,  is  therefore 
called  the  corpus  calloftatiy  under  which  appear 
the  two  fuperior  ventricles,  which  are  divided 
into  right  and  left  by  a thin  membrane  named 
feptum  lucidum,  which  is  extended  between  the 
corpus  callofum  and  fornix.  The  fornix  is  a n^e- 
dullary  fubftance  which  reaches  from  the  anter 
rior  or  fore  part  of  thefe  ventricles,  beginning 
with  two  fmall  roots,  and  afterwards  divides 
into  feveral  branches  called  crura  fornicis.  In 
the  bafis  of  thefe  two  ventricles  are  the  corpora 
friata^  which  are  fo  called  from  their  ftreaks 
and  variegations,  and  the  thalami  nervorum  optir 
corum  where  the  optic  nerves  pafs.  In  this  part 
of  the  brain  Mr.  Coleman,  Profeflbr  at  the 
Veterinary  College,  has  difeovered  a pecu- 
liarity of  ftrudlure  not  noticed  in  any  account  of 
the  dilTedlions  of  the  horfe.  Beyond  the  tha- 
lami nervorum  opticorum  are  the  nates  and  tefes^ 
which  are  only  two  fmall  protuberances  of  the 
brain.  Above  the  nates  is  fituated  the  glandula 
pinealis,  and  upon  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum 
are  the  plexus  choroides,  confifting  of  a number 
of  blood-veflels,  glands,  and  lympha-dudls.  Un- 
der the  beginning  of  the  fornix  is  a fmall  fo- 
ramen or  hole,  with  another  under  its  middle, 
and  the  fpace  between  thefe  foramina  and  the 
cerebelluniy  under  the  two  anterior  ventricles, 
conftitutes  the  third  ventricle. 

I he  cerebellum  lies  partly  under  the  brain, 
and  is  feparated  from  it  by  the  fecond  procefs  of 
-the  dura  mater,  which  Mr.  Chefelden  has  ob- 
ferved  to  be  bony  in  all  the  rapacious  animals 
he  has  diflefled ; and  in  moft  others,  it  is  fo 
firm  and  fo  commodioufly  fituated,  that  the  ce- 
rthellum  cannot  be  eafily  prelTed  upon  by  the 


cerebrum.  The  fourth  ventricle  belongs^  parti- 
cularly to  the  cerebellum,  and  is  plain  to  be  feen 
when  that  Is  divided  longitudinally.  The  bafis  of 
the  cerebellum  confifts  of  two  medullary  bodies 
called  teduncuii,  and  the  extremity  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  is  named  tortus,  from  tire 

refemblance  it  has  to  a writers  pen. 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  a continuation  of  the 
medullary  part  both  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebel- 
lum, and  the  fpinal  marrow  is  a produdtion  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  wliich  pafles  through  the  great 
foramen  or  hole  of  the  fkull,  and  tlirough  the 
whole  channel  of  the  fpines  of  the  neck,  back, 
and  loins.  It  enlarges,  in  a horfe,  about  the 
withers,  where  the  .large  nerves  are  given  to- 
the  fore  legs,  and  in  the  loins,  where  the  crural 
nerves  are  diftributed  to  the  hind  legs,  thighs, 
and  all  the  hinder  parts  ; and  the  lower  end  of 
the  fpinal  marrow,  from  whence  thefe  and  many 
other  nerves  fpring,  is  called  the  ccuda  equina, 
which  is  a very  appropriate  term  in  the  anatomy 
of  a horfe.  The  parts  that  immediately  involve 
the  fpinal  marrow  for  its  protedtion,  are,  a pro* 
dudlion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  already 
defcribed,  viz.  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  and  the 
tunica  arachnoides. 

From  the  brain  proceed  tire  nerves,  which  are 
the  medium  of  fenfatlon,  volition,  &c.  See 
Nerves.  For  an  account  of  the  difeafes  of  the 
brain,  fee  the  article  Head,  and  the  feveral  af- 
fedlions  there  referred  to. 

BRAN,  the  hulks  of  wheat,  which,  when 
ground,  are  feparated  from  the  flour  by  a fieve» 
It  contains  a confiderable  portion  of  the  nutri- 
tious matter  of  the  grain,  is  lefs  glutinous  than 
flour,  and  flightly  detergent  and  purgative.  Bran 
is  an  ufeful  ingredient  in  a horfe’s  diet,  if  dif- 
creetly  employed  ; and  when  fcalded  with  boil- 
ing water,  is  a kind  of  panada  for  cattle  that  are 
fick.  But  it  is  univerfally  agreed  by  veterinary 
w'riters,  that  a continued  ufe  of  bran,  cither  raw 
or  fcalded,  is  improper  ; as  it  is  apt  to  relax  and 
weaken  the  bowels.  Whenever  bran  is  employ- 
ed in  malhes  for  cattle,  as  it  frequently  is,  care 
Ihould  be  taken  that  it  is  not  decayed  or  mufty. 

BRANCHA:  or  BRANCHI  (from  /gp 
to  make  moift),  names  of  the  glandulous  tumors 
of  the  fauces,  which  fecrete  the  faliva. 

BRASIUM  (from  (Spaa-tra.',  to.  boil) ; Bar- 
ley, or  COMMON  MALT,  Called  alfo  byne , by 

ACiTVS,  frumentum  corrupt um.  From  this,  all 
thofe  liquors,  fuch  as  beer,  ale,  porter,  &c. 
are  made,  which  go  under  the  general  term, 
MALT  liquors;  but  an  infufion  of  malt,  called 
WORT,  is  confidered  as  powerfully  antifeptic. 
It  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : “ Take 
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of  dry  found  malt,  frefh  ground,  one  meafure  ; 
Infufc  it  for  four,  five,  or  fix  hours,  in  three 
me.ifures  of  boiling  water,  then  pour  oft  the 
clear  liquor.”  In  cafes  of  inveterate  ulcers, 
and  as  an  application  to  mortified  parts,  a poul- 
tice made  with  wort,  oatmeal,  and  linfeed  pow- 
der, with  a few  fpoonfuls  of  yeaft,  is  of  great 
fen'ice. 

BR ASSICA,  CABBAGE  •,  a genus  of  the  fili- 
quofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs 
of  plants. 

J he  fpecies  are,  I.  The  oleracea,  or  common 
white-  cabbage.  Of  this  there  are  commonly 
reckoned  the  following  varieties,  i.  The  fa- 
bauda,  or  Savoy  cabbage.  2.  The  rubra,  or  red 
cabbage.  3.  The  pyramidalis,  or  fugar-loaf  cab- 
bage. 4.  The  pracox,  or  early  cabbage.  5. 
The  peregrina,  or  foreign  mufk-cabbage.  6. 
The  mufcovitica,  or  fmall  Ruffian  cabbage.  7. 
The  capitata,  or  lar-ge-fided  cabbage.  8.  The 
viridis,  or  green  Savoy.  9.  The  lacmiata,  or 
borecole.  10.  The  Jelenifta,  or  green  borecole. 
11.  The  jimbriala,  or  Siberian  borecole,  by  fome 
called  Scotch  kale.  Of  thefe  Mr.  Miller  thinks 
the  fecond  fort  is  undoubtedly  a diftindl  fpecies  •, 
as  he  always  found  the  feeds  produce  the  fame, 
\vith  this  difference  only,  that  in  good  ground 
the  ftalks  are  much  larger  than  in  poor  land. 
I'he  other  fpecies  are,  II.  The  napo  brajfica,  or 
turnip-rooted  cabbage.  III.  The  beir\fts,  or 
cauliflower,  which  hath  two  varieties,  viz.  Pur- 
ple and  white  broccoli.  IV.  The  fyhe/lris,  or 
taller  flirubby  fca-cabbage.  V.  1 he  violacea, 
with  entire,  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth,  leaves, 
which  are  indented.  VI.  The  purpurea,  with  ob- 
long, heart-fhaped  leaves,  embracing  the  ftalks, 
which  are  entire.  VII.  The  orieutalis,  or  cole- 
wort  with  heart-fhaped  fmooth  leaves,  which  em- 
brace the  ftalk.  VIII.  The  gongyloicl-'S,  wild 
navew,  or  cole-feed.  To  thefe  fpecies  Linnaeus 
joins  the  turnip,  navew,  and  rocket.  They  are 
all  biennial.  All  the  fpecies  are  fuppofed  to  be 
only  varieties  of  the  fmaller  kind,  which  grow 
fpontaneoufly  on  our  fea-coafts.  The  white  and 
green  cabbages  are  called  caul.des. 

Cabbages  have  a ftronger  tendency  to  putre- 
fa£fion  than  moft  other  vegetable  fubftances  ; 
and  during  their  putrifying  ftate  fend  forth  an 
ofFenfive  iinell,  which  much  refembles  that  of 
putrifying  animal  bodies.  It  therefore  feems 
rcafonable  to  believe,  that  they  are  eafily  digefted 
in  our  ftomachs,  and  alfo  very  nutritious. — All 
of  them,  fays  Dr.  Cullen,  may  be  confidered  as 
a fupplemental  provifion  only,  and  are  feldom 
chofen  by  the  quantity  of  nourifhment  they 
afford,  but  by  the  tendemefs  of  their  texture, 
ajtd  the  fuluefs  and  fweetnefs  of  tlteir  juice. 


Their  ufe  is  confiderable,  as  food  for  horned 
cattle ; and  experience  proves  them  to  be  void 
of  pernicious  qualities  though  given  ever  fo 
largely  or  for  any  length  of  time.  See  Food. 

BRASSICOURT,  or  Brachicourt,  a term 
ufed  in  the  manege,  and  applied  to  a horfic  tviiofe 
fore  legs  are  naturally  bended  archwife  ; being 
fo  called  by  u^ay  of  diftinclion  from  an  arched, 
or  bow-legged  horfe,  whofe  legs  are  bent  by 
hard  labour.  See  Bow-legged. 

BREAD,  a kind  of  cordial  diet,  or  high  feed- 
ing, with  which  horfes  arc  fometimes  indulged. 
It  is  either  given  with  a view  of  ftrengthening 
them  when  debilitated  by  difeafe  or  over-exer- 
tion, or  by  way  of  a ftimulus  to  their  natural 
powers,  for  wliich  latter  purpofc  it  is  adminif- 
tered  by  the  jockeys  to  race-horfes,  to  prepare 
them  for  the  courie.  We  are  diredled  to  pre- 
pare a bread  for  weakly  horfes  thus  : 

1.  Take  wheat  flour,  oat-meal,  and  beans, 
ground  very  fine,  of  each  a peck  ; annifeed, 
four  ounces  ; gentian,  and  fenugreek,  of  each  an 
ounce  ; liquorice,  two  ounces  •,  all  in  fine  pow- 
der. Add  the  whites  of  twenty  eggs  well  beaten 
up,  and  as  much  ftrong  ale  as  will  fuffice  to 
knead  it.  Then  make  loaves  of  this  like  to 
houfe-bread,  but  not  too  thick  ; and  let  them 
be  properly  baked.  Give  fome  of  it,  but  not 
too  new,  five  or  fix  mornings  together,  witliout 
any  provender. 

2.  Take  of  wheat-flour,  rye-meal,  bean-flour, 
and  oat- meal,  of  each  half  a peck  ; annifeed  and 
liquorice  powder,  an  ounce  of  each  ; and  white 
fugar-candy,  four  ounces  : beat  thefe  together 
with  the  whites  and  yolks  of  twenty  eggs,  and 
put  to  them  as  much  white-wine  as  will  I'erve  to 
knead  it  into  a pafte.  Make  into  great  loaves, 
and  bake  them  well ; and  when  two  or  three 
days  old,  give  it  as  in  the  former  cafe. 

For  RACE-HORSES,  there  are  three  forts  of 
bread  ufed  with  a view  of  preparing  them  ; given 
fuccelfively,  for  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth 
fortnights’  feeding. 

1.  Take  three  pecks  of  clean  beans,  and  one- 
peck  of  fine  wheat;  mix  them  together,  and 
grind  them  into  pure  meal ; that  done,  bolt  it 
pretty  fine,  and  knead  it  up  with  fome  frefh 
yeaft,  but  with  as  little  water  as  may  be  : knead 
it  well  in  a trough,  and  cover  it  warm,  that  it 
may  ferment ; then  knead  it  over  again,  and 
mould  it  into  large  loaves,  in  order  to  be  well 
baked.  When  they  are  drawn  from  the  oven, 
turn  the  bottoms  upward,  and  let  them  cool. 
When  three  days  old,  give  the  horfe  this  bread, 
but  no  fooner  ; as  nothing  is  more  apt  to  tUf- 
agree  than  new  bread.  Or, 

2.  Take  two  pecka  of  dean  beans,  with  two 
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pecks  of  fine  wheat,  and  grind  them  well  to- 
gether j then  bolt,  and  knead  it  with  yeail,  and 
make  it  up  as  in  the  former  cafe.  With  this 
bread,  having  the  cruft  cut  quite  away,  and 
oats,  or  fplit  beans,  either  together  or  fepa- 
rate,  feed  the  horfe  as  before,  at  his  ufual 
meals.  Or, 

3.  Take  three  pecks  of  fine  wheat,  and  one 
peck  of  beans ; grind,  and  bolt  them  through 
the  fineft  bolter.  Then  knead  it  up  with  new 
ale  and  yeaft  mixed  together,  and  the  whites  of 
twenty  eggs,  or  more,  and  no  water  at  all,  but 
a fmall  quantity  of  milk.  Work  thefe  up,  bake 
and  order  it  as  in  the  former  cafe  ; and  w'ith  this 
bread,  and  fome  clean  oats  and  fplit  beans,  mix- 
ed, or  feparate,  feed  the  horfe  at  his  ordinary 
feeding  times  as  before. 

With  the  latter  obje£l:,  namely,  the  ufe  of 
cordial  bread  for  rinunng-horfes^  we  have  i ttle 
concern.  It  is  evident,  that  in  the  foregoing 
receipts,  both  for  thefe  and  for  horfes  that  are  in 
a feeble  ftate,  there  are  many  fuperfluous  in- 
gredients. I he  occafional  ufe  of  cordial  balls 
(fee  Ball),  and  a fupply  of  fuch  provender  as 
may  tempt  the  horfe’s  appetite,  will  anfwer  all 
the  purpofes  intended  by  thefe  elaborate  and 
Jcient'tfic  compofitions. 

BREAK,  a term  ufed  in  horfemanfhlp.  To 
break  a horfe  in  trotting,  is  to  make  him  light 
upon  the  hand  by  trotting,  in  order  to  prepare 
him  for  a gallop.  To  break  a horfe  for  hunt- 
ing, is  to  fupple  him,  and  make  him  take  the 
habit  of  running. 

BREAKING,  a well-known  fpecies  of  dif- 
cipline  exercifed  on  Colts,  for  the  purpofe  of 
rendering  them  ferviceable  to  man.  Mr.  John 
Lawrence  fays,  this  has  not  obtained  that  at- 
tention among  us,  which  its  importance  de- 
mands. “ There  is  a general  want  of  well- 
qualified  men  In  this  way,  as  well  as  of  good 
farriers.  Our  chance-medley  breeders  either 
break  their  horfes  themfelves,  or  commit  it  to 
perfons  equally  ignorant ; whence  the  number 
of  our  garoons^  the  breed  and  education  of  which 
are  fo  well  matched.” 

He  particularly  advlfes  teaching  the  colt  a 
good  canter.  “ If  it  ftiould  be  held  proper,” 
* lays  he,  “ to  learn  him  to  leap  the  bar,  care  mull 
be  taken  that  he  be  not  fuftered  to  do  .it  with  a 
heavy  weight,  which  may,  in  an  inftant,  let  down 
his  tender  fmews.  It  by  no  means  injures  a 
colt,  of  fi2e  and  bone,  to  put  a collar  upon  him, 
provided  the  draft  be  light  and  eafy  ; for  in- 
ftance,  plowing  light  fands ; his  knowing  how 
to  draw,  may  be  of  after  ufe  and  profit. 

“ The  utmoft  care  fliould  be  ufed  to  teach 
a colt  his  paces  diflitiBly.  You  will  obferve 


numbers  of  horfes,  trained  and  ridden  by  little 
farmers  and  countrymen,  which  confufe  and 
jumble  the  paces  one  into  the  other,  Ihuffling 
between  walk  and  trot,  and  trot  and  gallop,  till 
they  acquire  a kind  of  racking  pace,  from  which 
it  is  no  eafy  talk  to  reclaim  them  ; or  they  will, 
perhaps,  go  one  pace  only.  If  the  colt  be  un- 
favourably made  forward,  and  It  appear  from 
the  mal-conformation  of  his  neck,  and  the  ill 
fetting-on  of  his  head,  that  he  can  never  have  a 
handfome  carriage,  double  care  muft  be  taken 
to  give  him  a well-tempered  mouth,  the  only 
thing  which  can  pofiibly  render  a horfe,  of  this 
unfortunate  defeription,  tolerable. 

“ Such  as  fliew  much  blood,  or  ftoop  for- 
ward, and  lounge  in  their  gait,  in  the  ufual 
manner  of  bred  cattle,  ought  to  be  well  fet  upon 
their  haunches. 

“ The  future  goodnefs  and  value  of  the  nag 
materially  depend  upon  early  tuition.  If  he  be 
defe6tive  in  bending  his  knees,  let  him  be  ridden 
daily  in  rough  and  ftony  roads  ; or  if  that  fail, 
caufe  him  to  be  ridden  every  day,  for  a month, 
or  more,  with  blinds.  Being  blinded,  he  will  na- 
turally lift  up  his  feet.  I have  experienced  the 
ufe  of  it. 

“ When  a colt  is  refraflory,  it  is  ufual  to 
tame  him,  by  riding  him  immoderately  over 
deep  earth.  It  is  a filly  cuftom,  and  often  pro- 
duftive  of  great  mifchlefs,  by  weakening  the 
tender  joints  of  a young  horfe,  breaking  his 
fpirit,  or  rendering  it  totally  defperate.  Cool- 
nefs  and  perfeverance  are  here  the  requifites  •, 
there  is  no  horfe  with  a ftomach  fo  proud,  which 
a level  courfe  will  not  bring  down. 

“ The  moft  proper  period  for.breaking  afaddle- 
colt,  is  the  ufual  one,  when  three  years  old.  In 
the  common  mode  of  performing  this  premier 
a£l;  of  horfemanftiip,  there  is  very  little  varia- 
tion fince  Baret’s  days ; or  rather,  it  may  be 
faid,  we  have  univerfally  adopted  his  improved 
method.  A head-ftall  is  put  upon  the  colt,  and 
a caverfane  over  his  nofe,  with  reins.  He  is 
faddled,  then  led  forth  with  a long  rein,  and,  in 
due  time,  lunged,  or  led  around  a ring,  upon 
fome  foft  ground.  As  foon  as  he  has  become 
tolerably  quiet,  he  is  mounted,  a proper  mouth 
and  carriage  given,  and  his  paces  taught.  When 
fulficiently  inftrudied,  he  ought  (in  general)  to 
be  difmifled,  until  the  following  fpring  ; an  early 
period  for  ferious  bufmefs- 

“ There  are  fome,  who  choofe  to  defer  break- 
ing their  colts  until  four  years  old,  for  which 
they  often  find  juft  caufe  of  repentance,  in  the 
ftrength  and  ftubbornnefs  of  the  horfe  ; fuch 
praftice  would,  however,  be  at  leaft  fomewhat 
more  fafe^  if  a favourite  metliod  of  mine  were 
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adopted,  which  is,  to  accuftom  colts  to  han- 
dling, to  the  halter,  and  the  bitt,  immediately 
upon  their  weaning.”  See  the  articles  Backing, 
Colt,  and  Education. 

BREAST,  the  fuperior  and  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  trunk  of  an  animal.  In  the  horfe, 
the  breafl;  has  four  pair  of  mufcles  that  dilate 
the  chell,  and  two  pair  that  eomprefs  it.  Thefe 
make  up  that  portion  of  flefh  which  covers  the 
fternum  or  briiket,  and  all  the  brealt  from  the 
collar-bone  downwards  to  the  pit  of  the  fto- 
niach,  including  moft  of  the  foremofl  ribs. 
Some  of  them  have  their  derivations  forwards, 
and  from  under  the  flioulder-blades,  and  ver- 
tebrae of  the  neck  and  cheft,  and  fome  backwards 
from  tlie  fpines  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  and  os 
facrum  j and  are  moft  of  them  fo  inferted  into 
the  ribs,  as  to  render  their  adlion  of  elevating 
and  depreffing  the  cheft  eafy  and  complete.  The 
intercoftal  mufcles  may  be  confidered  as  form- 
ing a part  of  the  breaft.  Thefe  are  the  external 
and  internal,  making  up  thofe  portions  of  flelh 
that  fill  up  the  fpaces  between  the  ribs.  Thefe 
alfo  dilate  and  contraft  the  ribs  alternately  in 
refpiration,  and  a£l;  in  concert  with  the  peftoral 
mufcles  and  the  diaphragm.  See  the  anatomical 
plates  which  exhibit  the  mufcles  of  the  horfe 
in  front. 

BREAST  OF  A SADDLE  ; part  of  the  bow  of 
a faddle.  See  Bow. 

BREAST-PAIN,  called  by  the  Italians  gran- 
dezza  di  Petto^  is  a diftemper  incident  to  a horfe, 
of  which  the  defcription  in  books  of  farriery  is 
exceedingly  vague  and  unfatisfa£lory.  The 
fymptoms  of  tliis  diforder  are  faid  to  be  “ a 
ftiff,  ftaggering,  and  weak  going  with  his  fore 
legs  ; befides  that,  he  can  hardly,  if  at  all,  bow 
down  his  head  to  the  ground.” 

To  cure  the  hreajl-pain^  we  are  directed  to 
bathe  the  breaft  with  oil  of  turpentine ; and  to 
let  blood  in  both  the  breaft-veins,  in  the  ufual 
place  j putting  in  a rowel  if  the  cafe  be  obfti- 
nate.  judging  from  the  tendency  of  thefe  re- 
medies, we  may  conclude  the  difeafe  to  be  an 
acute  one  ; probably  a Pleurisy. 

BRE.AST-PLATE,  a leathern  ftrap  running 
from  one  fide  of  the  faddle,  acrofs  the  horfe’s 
breaft,  to  tlie  other  fide,  and  intended  to  keep 
the  faddle  from  flipping  backwards^  in  travelling 
up  rlfing  grounds.  It  Is  otherwife  called  Tee, 
fometimes  the  Poitrail. 

BREATH,  the  air  or  vapour  thrown  out  of 
the  lungs  of  an  animal.  According  to  a popu- 
lar opinion,  to  Infpire  the  breath  of  a cow  is  fa- 
lutary  for  confumptive  perfons.  Difeafes  affect- 
ing the  lungs  are  vulgarly  attributed  to  the 
iveath  ; as portnefs  of  breath  for  Asthma,  &c. 


In  the  manege  It  implies  the  eafe  and  reft,  or 
repofe,  which  a horfe  is  allowed  \ as  give  y ur 
horfe  breath ; give  that  leaping  horfe  a long  breath- 
ing time  between  the  turns  or  repetitions  of  his 
manege,  &c. 

BP.EATHING,  is  that  alternate  contraction 
and  expanfion  of  the  lungs  and  cheft,  by  which 
animals  Infpire  and  expire  the  furrounding  at- 
mofphere ; a procefs  effentially  neceffary  to  the 
fupport  of  life.  From  the  moment  of  entering 
into  the  world,  the  air  penetrates  into  the  lungs, 
which  were  previoufly  filled  with  a watery  mu- 
cus, but  are  then  opened  for  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  Thus  refpiration,  one  of  the  primary 
and  moft  important  of  the  vital  funCIions,  com- 
mences with  birth,  and  is  inceffantly  aCtive  ; as 
it  cannot  be  interrupted  for  many  minutes  with- 
out endangering  life.  See  Respiration. 

BREEDING,  a method  of  improving  the 
race  of  different  ufeful  animals,  by  croffmg  or 
mingling  one  fpecies  or  variety  with  another. 

Breeding,  Mr.  Taplin  fays,  though  a fubjeCl 
of  palpable  importance  to  the  improvement  of 
that  moft  ufeful  animal  the  horfe,  feems  to  have 
received  lefs  afliftance  from  literary  exertion  than 
any  other  that  has  ever  attraCIed  the  time  or  at- 
tention of  thofe  naturalifts  who  have,  in  other 
'contributed  largely  to  the  advantage  and 
entertainment  of  the  public.  He  alludes  to  the 
care  and  attention  bellowed  upon  the  breed  and 
management  of  blood  horfes  for  the  turf,  at  this 
moment  efteemed  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  in fpeedy 
bottom^  and  difeipline,  to  any  other  in  the  world, 
particularly  fince  the  fafliionable  rage  for  Ara- 
bians has  declined. 

The  benefits  arifing  from  an  unremitting  per- 
feverance  and  praClical  experience  of  advantage- 
ous croffes  In,3/ow/,  boncypape,  make.,  and  frengthy 
has  rendered  the  fubjeCl  interelling  not  only  to 
the  firft  men  of  veterinary  celebrity,  but  alfo  to 
the  breeder  and  fportfman. 

There  are  many  fubftantial  reafons  to  be  ad- 
duced, why  the  breeders  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties exceed  all  other  parts  of  England,  in  the 
cotfflency,frength,fcfljion,  and  fyinmetry  of  their 
ftock  ; for,  exclufive  of  their  natural  advantages 
of  the  moft  luxuriant  pafture  and  temperate  cli- 
mate for  fuch  purpofe,  they  are  rigidly  attentive 
to  the  minutise  of  tlie  whole  ; not  only  to  the 
ftiape,  make,  bone,  ftrength,  and  uniformity  of 
both  fire  and  dam,  but  llkewife  to  hereditary  de- 
feCls,  blemifhes,  and  deformities,  rejecting  every 
probability  of  fain  or  injury,  divefted  of  every 
penurious  confideration. 

Mr:  Taplin  juftly  ridicules  the  breeder  who, 
fo  invincibly  attached  to  the  merits  of  a blind 
falliotiy  or  the  virtues  of  a fpider-legged  mare^ 
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regularly,  year  after  year,  increafes  the  number, 
without  in  the  leall;  adding  to  the  improvement 
of  the  fpecies. 

In  this  he  is  fupported  by  Mr.  Marlhal,  who 
fays,  that  “ in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
the  breeding  of  race-horfes  is  reduced  almoll  to 
a fcience.  In  the  Midland  counties,  the  breed- 
ing of  cart-horfes  is  attended  to  with  the  fame 
affiduity  as  that  which  has  of  late  years  been  be- 
llowed on  cattle  and  ffieep ; while  the  breeding 
of  faddle-horfes,  hunters,  and  coach-horfes,  is 
almofl  entirely  negle£ted  •,  is  left  almoft  wholly 
to  chance  5 — even  in  Yorkfliire!  at  leaft  as  to 
females.  A breeder,  there,  would  not  give  five 
guineas  for  the  bell  brood  mare  in  the  kingdom  ; 
unlefs  file  could  draw,  or  carry  him  occafionally 
to  market ; nor  a guinea  extraordinary  for  one 
which  would  do  both.  He  would  fooner  breed 
from  a rip  which  he  happens  to  have  upon  his 
premifes  ; though  not  worth  a month’s  keep. 

“ Thofe,”  fays  Mr.  Taplin,  “ who  fucceed 
bed,  and  render  the  bufmefs  of  bneeding  a mat- 
ter of  emolument,  are  gentlemen^  graziers,  or 
farmers,  who  adhere  clofely  to  the  plan  of  pro- 
ducing a diftin<Sl  ftock  for  either  the  turf,  field, 
or  draft,  by  a dire£l  fyftematic  union  of  the  re- 
quifite  qualifications  in  both  fire  and  dam,  with- 
out facing  into  the  erroneous  opinion  of  form- 
ing an  excellent  hunter  from  a blood-horfe  and 
cart-mare  ; with  fimilar  changes  eternally  ring- 
ing by  thofe  who  falfinto  the  egregious  miftake, 
of  expefting  that  an  equal  partition  of  qualities 
from  both  fire  and  dam,  will  be  fo  critically 
blended,  as  to  conftitute  a medium  exaBly  be- 
tiueen  both,  when  every  judicious  obferver  will 
be  enabled  to  corroborate  the  opinion,  that  the 
event  frequently  proves  the  error,  and  demon- 
ftrates  a palpable  degeneracy  from  even  the  wofi 
of  the  twoB 

In  thefe  kinds  of  conneflion,  the  natural  llug- 
gilhn'efs  an-d  inadlivity  of  the  old  Englilh  draft- 
horfe,  whether  it  be  in  fire  or  dam,  generally 
preefominates  in  the  offspring  ; and  conftitutes 
an  object  of  difappointment  where  fo  much  im- 
provement was  expedted  by  the  crofs. 

Breeders  of  this  defeription  are  continually 
promoting  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  with- 
out a fingle  confiftent  idea,  or  due  regard  to  the 
necefl'ary  requifites  of  country,  keep,  or  peculiar 
qualifications.  Hence  the  infinity  of  horfes  an- 
nually produced ; that  from  want  of  fhape, 
make,  bone,  fize,  and  fhrength,  are  of  no  propor- 
tional value  to  the  expence  they  have  occafioned. 
Thefe  can  pafs  under  no  diftindt  denomination, 
are  applicable  to  no  particular  purpofe,  but  be- 
come an  expenfive  burthen  to  the  owners,  who, 
too  frequently  fond  of  their  own  produdtion, 


fix  an  imaginary  value  upon  their  imperfeclicnSf 
and  year  after  year  permit  them  to  confume  food 
and  fodder  that  might  evidently  be  appropriated 
to  fervices  of  much  greater  public  utility  and 
private  emolument. 

“ The  breed  of  horfes  moft  profitable  to  the 
graziers  and  breeders  of  Lincoln,  Leicefter, 
Northampton,  and  fome  few  other  counties, 
adapted  by  nature  to  the  purpofe,  are  probably 
the  old  Englifii  black  draft-horfes,  fo  remarkable 
for  their  bone,  ftrength,  and  hardinefs  of  conlti- 
tution  : thefe,  from  their  great  fizc,  beauty,  and 
uniformity,  become,  to  every  curious  obferver, 
objedfs  of  fingular  attradfion  ; their  wonderful 
power  in  bufinefs  renders  them  in  general  re- 
queft,  and  the  breed  is  cultivated  with  the 
ffridfeft  attention  to  correfponding  points  and 
perfedlions  in  both  fire  and  dam,  little  inferior 
to  the  clafs  lafl:  treated  on.  Stallions  of  emi- 
nence in  the  above  counties  are  eftimated  at  very 
confiderable  fums,  and  frequently  let  out  to  cover 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  guineas  for 
the  feafon ; the  flock  generally  comes  into  gen- 
tle ufe  at  two  years  old,  or  under,  and  whea 
brought  to  a good  fize  in  proper  time,  fre- 
quently fetch  from  thirty  to  fifty  guineas  at  two 
and  three  years  old. 

“ i hofe  horfes  paffing  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  hunters,  but  more  particularly  the  com- 
mon croffes  for  roadfers  and  hacks,  can  by  no 
means  prove  fo  generally  profitable,  when  all 
contingencies  are  taken  into  confideration  •,  the 
length  of  time  they  are  obliged  to  be  kept  on 
hand  and  maintained  (till  at  leaft  four  years 
old),  with  the  unfavourable  changes  they  may 
probably  undergo  before  they  can  be  brought  to 
their  ultimate  market  of  emolument  moft  appli- 
cable to  their  different  qualifications,  render  the 
whole  a matter  of  much  greater  uncertainty  than 
with  horfes  of  the  preceding  defeription  *,  for 
the  unavoidable  difficulties  of  cutting,  breaking, 
backing,  docking,  and  nicking,  render  tliem  fe- 
rious  operations,  the  fuccefs  of  which  cannot  be 
afcertained  without  encountering  a chance  of 
misfortune  or  failure  to  injure  the  fubjetfl  and 
affefl  his  value. 

Mr.  Taplin,  however,  warns  his  readers  that, 
notwithftanding  thefe  general  confiderations,  it 
mull  be  remembered  they  will  ever  remain  fub- 
je£l  to  the  different  degrees  of  fuccefs,  arifing 
from  the  variety  of  particulars  already  explained. 
Counties  differ  fo  very  much  in  thofe  circum- 
ftances  which  render  breeding  profitable,  that 
many  will  not  produce  horfes  of  fize,  and  the 
defirable  qualifications,  at  even  treble  their  real 
value,  when  brought  to  market ; for  it  is  a cer- 
tain and  indifputable  fa£l,  that  part  of  the  king- 
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dom  that  is  not  remarkable  for  the  abundance 
and  luxuriance  of  its  herbage,  can  ever  produce 
ftock  of  fize  and  value  to  render  breeding  pro- 
fitable ; the  attempt,  therefore,  in  unfavourable 
fituations,  muft  ever  recoil  upon  the  adventurer 
with  additional  difappointment. 

A brood  mare  having  been  obtained  corre- 
fponding  in  fize,  frame,  bone,  and  ftrength,  with 
the  wilh  of  the  breeder,  and  found  upon  accu- 
rate examination  to  be  perfedlly  free  from  ble- 
mifhes  and  defe£ls,  the  choice  of  a Jlallion  be- 
comes the  objeft  of  attention.  In  him  ihould 
centre  all  the  points  and  good  qualities  that  it  is 
poflible  for  a good  horfe  to  poflefs  ; fince,  upon 
a proof  exceeding  all  fpeculation,  the  produce, 
whether  male  or  female,  much  more  frequently 
acquires  and  retains  the  fliape,  make,  marks,  and 
difpofition  of  die  fire  than  the  dam.  This  juf- 
tifies  us  in  rejecting  Jlallions  with  the  lead  ap- 
pearance of  difeafe,  blemifh,  or  bodily  defecd,  at 
lead  if  there  be  die  flighted  probability  of  its 
being  tranfmitted  to  the  offspring. 

It  is  even  neceflary  to  defeend  to  the  minutite 
of  fymmetry  in  the  head^  tiech,  Jlmilder,  forehand, 
ribs,  hack,  loins,  joints,  and  pajlerns,  attending  to 
a drift  uniformity  in  the  fliape,  make,  and  tex- 
ture of  the  very  hoofs : and  were-  it  polfible 
(which  it  is  in  very  few  cafes)  even  to  afeertain 
tlie  temper  and  difpofition  of  both  fire  and  dam, 
rather  than  be  acceflary  to  a procreation  of  vices 
or  imperfeftions,  that  by  a more  judicious  elec- 
tion may  be  fo  eafily  avoided. 

Mr.  Taplin  further  recommends  a proper 
examination  to  difeover  the  date  of  the  ivind, 
fpavins,  curbs,  tendency  to  cracks  or  greafe,  bad 
conformation  of  the  feet,  as  corns,  thrufli,  or 
long  and  narrow  heeled  hoofs,  either  of  whieh 
would  furnifli  fufficient  reafons  againd  him  as  a 
fire,  however  well  he  might  be  circumdanced  in 
other  refpefts. 

Blind  Jlallions,  he  fays,  may  fometimes  get 
colts  with  good  eyes  ; yet  breeding  from  fuch 
had  much  better  be  avoided  •,  as  he  decidedly 
thinks  the  odds  are  againd  the  experiment.  In 
order  to  juftify  his  opinion  of  the  impropriety 
and  danger  of  breeding  from  horfes  of  this  de- 
feription,  he  dates,  that,  in  the  year  1773,  or 
1774,  a great  number  of  brood  mares  in  that 
neighbourhood  had  been  covered  by  a very  po- 
pular blind  Jlallionf  belonging  to  the  Hon. 
T.  King,  near  Ripley,  in  Surrey,  ivhofe  pedi- 
gree, lhape,  make,  figure,  and  qualifications, 
were  fo  much  extolled,  that  the  want  of  eyes 
did  not  feeni  at  all  to  conditute  an  objeftion. 
'I'he  event,  however,  was,  that  about  the  third 
or  fourth  year,  the  major  part  of  the  colts  pro- 
duced by  this  ftallion  became  as  blind  as  the  fire. 


Still  anxious  to  afeertain  the  hereditary  tranf- 
miflion  of  this  defeft,  Mr.  Taplin  met  with  an- 
other proof  of  the  faft  in  the  Ipring  of  the  year 
1780,  when  a grey  horfe  called  Jerry  Sneak, 
which  had  proved  a tolerable  runner,  in  the  pof- 
fefhon  of  Lord  Spencer  Hamilton,  came  into 
his  hands  jud  as  his  eyes  were  failing.  This 
horfe  covered  a few  mares  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Frimley,  nt2x  Bagjhot ; but  it  was  found,  in  the 
fourth  year,  that  many  of  the  produce  were  to- 
tally blind,  and  the  remainder  were  all  likely  to 
become  fo. 

After  condemning  the  unredrained  exercife 
of  the  procreative  faculty  in  the  dailion,  and 
fliewn  that  it  has  a tendency  only  to  injure  the 
animal  without  producing  tire  expefted  efFefts 
in  the  multiplication  of  his  kind,  Mr.  Taplin 
next  confiders  the  feafon  mod  proper  for  bring- 
ing the  fexes  together.  As  it  muit  be  admitted 
that  inconvenience  will  certainly  arife  to  the 
mare  by  foaling  too  early  in  the  fpring,  or  to  the 
produce  by  falling  too  late  in  the  i'ummer,  it  will 
undoubtedly  prove  more  eligible  to  avoid  either 
of  thefe  extremes.  Neverthelefs,  it  mud  be  un- 
derdood,  that  this  circumdance  depends  in  fame 
meafure  upon  the  country  and  fituation  ; the 
padurage  being  of  different  degrees  of  forward- 
nefs  in  different  counties,  at  the  fame  period  of 
the  year,  and  no  lefs  dependent  upon  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  foil. 

When  mares  are  permitted  to  take  the  horfe 
too  foon  in  the  feafon,  they  bring  forth  before 
there  is  fufficient  grafs  for  their  fupport,  and  be- 
ing heeeffarily  fed  with  dry  provender,  the  lac- 
teals,  for  want  of  fucculent  food,  become  con- 
trafted  -,  the  very  fliarp  winds  alfo,  early  in  the 
fpring,  accompanied  with  thefe  redraints  in 
food,  fometimes  fo  dint  the  colt  (particularly 
if  a wet  unfavourable  fummer  and  fevere  winter 
follow),  that  the  latter  never  reaches  a proper 
growth,  but  difplays  the  difadvantage  of  his 
early  date  when  arrived  at  maturity.  As  there 
is  a very  great  difference  in  the  nutritive  quali- 
ties of  food,  fo  there  is  a very  material  difference 
in  the  milk  it  produces.  Indifferent  or  fparing 
aliment  v/ill  certainly  produce  a thin  aqueous 
impoverifhed  milk,  of  a quality  and  in  quantity 
alfo  barely  enough  to  fubfid  nature,  but  by  no 
means  to  give  the  animal  frength,  vigour,  growth, 
or  the  formation  of  flefh  and  bone  fo  generally 
defirable. 

Mr.  Taplin  attributes  to  the  inconfiderate  prac-  ' 
tice  of  leaving  mares  and  colts  to  fubfid  upon 
bare  land,  or  barren  padures,  for  the  fird  fum- 
mer, and  perhaps  during  the  enfuing  winter,  the 
numerous  breed  of  theffe  horfes  that  come  un- 
der no  exprefs  denomination,  applicable  to  n» 
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partlcularpurpofe,  never  rifingtoany  confiderable 
worth,  and  doing  little  credit  to  the  breeder. 

After  enumerating  the  inconveniences  (3f  a 
mare’s  dropping  her  foal  too  early,  fomething 
confequcntly  appertains  to  the  fubjedl;  of  its 
falling  too  late.  This  iliould  never  happen  wlien 
the  year  is  too  far  advanced,  as  the  produce  then 
lias  to  encounter  the  daily  declination  of  the  fun, 
the  decaying  Hate  of  the  verdure,  the  impending 
rains,  bleak  winds,  long  nights,  foggy  days,  and 
the  lank  weak  grafs  j all  which  form  fo  many 
obftacles  to  improvement  (particularly  if  the 
winter  happen  to  be  fevere),  that  the  colt  fre- 
quently feels  the  difadvantage,  and  conftantly 
difplays  it  by  the  deficiencies  in  frame  and 
figure. 

Allowing,  however,  for  the  variation  of  dif" 
fereht  counties,  it  is  probable  that  the  lall  week 
in  April,  and  the  three  firft  in  May,  may  be 
reckoned  the  moll  proper  time  in  the  whole 
year  for  mares  to  take  the  horfe,  provided  it  can 
be  efFedted.  To  promote  this  objedl:,  Mr.  Tap- 
lin  fays,  the  following  methods  fliould  be  adopt- 
ed. It  is  generally  perceptible  when  a mare  is 
horfing,  and  it  is  likewife  univerfally  known  fhe 
will  then  take  the  horfe  without  further  trouble  ; 
but  if  not,  after  fufficient  trials,  fhe  fhould  be 
taken  away,  and  fome  addition  made  to  her 
keep.  She  fhould  have  a fubftantial  feed  of  good 
oats  and  a pint  of  old  beans  twice  a-day,  con- 
tinuing to  offer  the  horfe  once  in  three  days  till 
a compliance  is  effedfed  ; after  which  it  will  be 
necefl'ary  to  offer  her  the  horfe  -at  the  expiration 
of  eight  days  (that  is,  on  the  ninth)  from  the 
day  of  her  having  been  covered.  If  fhe  again 
take  the  horfe  (which  is  not  at  all  uncommon) 
we  may  reckon  from  the  laft  time  of  covering, 
upon  a fuppofition  no  conception  took  place 
from  the  firft  intercourfe.  On  the  contrary, 
fhould  fire,  after  repeated  offers,  perfevere  in  re- 
jedling  the  horfe,  the  firft  covering  is  then  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  effedlual ; notwitlrftanding 
which,  the  mare,  in  either  cafe,  is  to  be  produced 
and  tried  with  tire  horfe  at  the  end  of  a fecond 
eight  days,  when  circumftances  muft  be  regulated 
as  at  the  end  of  the  firft,  entirely  by  her  com- 
pliance or  rejedlicm. 

Even  if  the  inclinations  of  the  mare  do  not 
favour  the  experiment,  Mr.  Taplin  recommends 
her  being  covered,  if  it  happen  that  the  feafon  is 
fo  far  advanced  as  to  hazard  the  lofs  of  the  year 
by  longer  delay.  Speaking  experimentally,  he 
fa3’-s  he  fhould  never  hefitate  to  procure  a mare  to 
be  covered  forcibly,  if  fhe  continued  to  refufe  the 
horfe  till  the  laft  week  in  Alay,  or  the  firft  week 
in  June ; much  rather  choofing  to  take  this  ftep, 
than  to  lofe  her  contribution  to  tlie  ftock  for  that 


year,  or  have  a colt  fall  fix  weeks  or  two  months 
too  late  in  the  feafon. 

Refpecling  the  exaB  period  of  gefation  in 
mares,  Mr.  Taplin  never  remembers  to  have 
heard  or  read  any  thing  decifive,  further  than 
the  general  alfertion  of  their  going  eleven  months, 
bqt  whether  thefe  are  to  be  underftood  as  lunar 
or  calendar  months  has  never  been  critically  ex- 
plained. “ This,”  fays  he,  “ is  the  more  ex- 
traordinary when  we  recolledl:  that  eleven  calen- 
dar months  want  but  two  days  of  Huelve  of  the 
lunar : nor  indeed  are  there  but  few  inftances 
in  which  the  knowledge  of  fuch  nice  diftindfion 
can  be  produflive  of  much  utility  ; yet  it  creates 
fome  furprife  that  it  has  not  been  particularly 
noticed  by  fucceflive  naturalifts,  as  circumftances- 
have  arifen  and  may  fometimes  happen,  where 
fuch  precifion  would  effedlually  remove  a doubt 
or  eftablifh  a fa£l;.” 

The  treatment  of  mares  after  being  covered 
is  regulated  entirely  by  the  clafs  to  which  they 
belong;  for  having  twice  refufed  the  horfe  at 
the  periods  of  time  before  ftated,  they  are  then 
faid  to  be  ffinted,  and  concluded  in  foal.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  always  the  cafe,  for  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  fuch  mares  produce  no 
foals,  although  appearances  are  fo  much  in  their 
favour,  thorough  bred  mares  (that  is,  mares 
whofe  blood  is  entirely  untainted  with  any  in- 
ferior crofs,  and  kept  as  brood  mares  for  the 
turf  only)  are  thrown  out  to  grafs  for  the  fum- 
mer  feafon  without  further  confideratioa ; only 
taking  particular  care  that  no  geldings,  or  year- 
ling colts,  are  fuffered  to  accompany  them  in 
or  near  the  fame  pafture,  for  fome  few  weeks 
after  conception. 

Mares  of  an  inferior  defcription  in  general 
ufe  for  the  faddle,  or  thofe  for  agriculture,  may 
be  continued  in  their  common  employment  wfith 
moderation.  They  fcldom  fuffer  abortion  but  by 
great  and  improper  exertions ; they  are  there- 
fore very  frequently  ufed  till  within  a few  weeks 
of  dropping  their  burthen,  without  theleaft  fear 
of  inconvenience.  This  is  a fadd  fo  univerfally 
eftabliftied,  that  inftances  have  repeatedly  hap- 
pened of  mares  obtaining  ffolen  leaps  when  out 
at  pafture,  without  the  knowledge  and  very 
much  againft  the  inclination  of  the  owners  ; 
this  circumftance,  from  various  motives,  has 
been  confidered  fo  prejudicial  (where  breeding 
has  not  been  intended),  that  powerful  methods, 
have  been  adopted,  fuch  as  the  adminiftration  of 
favine  in  large  quantities,  violent  exertions  in 
drawing,  or  long  and  very  fpeedy  journeys  taken 
to  promote  abortion,  and  thofe  often  without 
tlie  intended  effedd.”  In  fome  inftances,  how- 
ever, the  event  is  otherwife,  as  may  well  he 
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imagined,  and  Mr.  Taplin’s  recital  of  cafes, 
which  are  exaftly  in  point,  lay  claim  to  the  at- 
tention of  breeders  in  general,  as  they  conftitute 
a bafis  of  experience,  upon  which  a judgment 
may  be  formed  at  what  time  it  will  be  proper  to 
dilcontinue  the  working  of  mares  that  are  in 
foal.  Some  of  thefe  clearly  afcertain  how  (light  a 
portion  of  labour  may  both  endanger  the  dam, 
and  prove  dellru£l:ive  to  the  progeny. 

We  now  come  to  the  crifis  of  delivery,  or 
the  mare’s  bringing  forth  *,  an  event  fo  wonder- 
fully accomplidied  by  the  almoft  unerring  efforts 
of  Nature,  that,  upon  the  faireft  calculation,  not 
one  marc  in  a hundred  fuffers  in  any  refpedd, 
more  than  the  temporary  difquietude,  from  an 
exertion  of  fo  much  magnitude.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  diffieulty  and  danger  happen  to 
occur,  the  cafe  becoming  preternatural,  gene- 
rally terminates  in  the  death  of  one  or  the  other, 
and  not  uncommonly  in  the  deftruftion  of  both. 
Such  an  event  may  probably  be  owing  to  the 
want  of  timely  alliftance  ; the  anatomy  of  the 
parts  not  being  generally  underftood,  and  there 
being  little  chance  of  proper  help,  whilft  our 
knowledge  of  veterinary  objletrics  is  fo  limited.  In 
fome  inftances  the  dam  becomes  the  viftim,  in 
others  the  foal.  Upon  the  death  of  the  mare, 
foon  after  relief  from  her  burthen,  it  is  ufual  to 
defpair  of  raifing  the  foal  by  art,  and  it  is  there- 
fore difpofed  of  without  delay.  But  this  hafty 
decilion  is  by  no  means  to  be  recommended  ; 
for  although  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  a mare 
that  will  cherifli  any  other  foal  than  her  own, 
or  be  eafily  impofed  upon  to  nourifh  a fpurious 
offspring,  yet  there  is  a great  probability  (in 
fome  cafes  even  a certainty)  of  bringing  the  foal 
up  hy  hand.  A remarkable  inflance  of  this  hap- 
pened to  Milkfop,  a horfe  bred  by  the  late  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  afterwards  the  property  of  Cap- 
tain 0‘Kelly,  which  for  a feries  of  years  figured 
at  Newmarket. 

Foaling  generally  happens,  however,  without 
the  leafl  danger  or  difficulty,  and  nine  times  out 
of  ten  in  the  night.  It  becomes  the  bufinefs  of 
the  owner  or  fuperintendant  to  difpofe  the  mare 
in  fuch  place  of  fafety,  that  mifehief  is  at  lead 
?iot  likely  to  enfue ; and  this  caution  may  prove  the 
more  acceptable,  when  it  is  recolle£fed  by  every 
breeder,  fportfman,  or  refident  in  the  country, 
how  very  common  it  is  in  the  feafon  to  Irear  of 
foals  being  /mothered  in  a ditch,  or  dronvned  in  a 
rivulet;  to  the  pojfihillty  of  ivhich,  the  attention  of 
the  inadvertent  owner  had  never  been  even  for 
a moment  directed.  For  fome  days  alfo,  pre- 
vious to  the  expedted  foaling  of  the  mare,  fiw 
Ihould  be  kept  in  rather  a fparing  than  pleirtiful 


fituatlon  ; to  prevent  a too  great  repletion  of  the 
inteflinal  blood-veflels,  and  confequent  compref- 
fion  upon  the  uterus,  which  might  produce  ex- 
treme pain,  difficulty,  and  delay  in  the  delivery. 

The  mare  when  freed  from  her  burthen,  and 
no  circumftance  arifing  to  forbid  it,  Ihould  be 
immediately  removed  to  a healthy  and  luxuriant 
pafture,  calculated  to  furnifli  not  only  a fuffi- 
ciency  of  fupport  for  herfelf,  but  alfo  for  her 
young.  In  this,  Mr.  Taplin  fays,  a proper 
diferinrination  is  abfolutely  neceffary.  Lank, 
fwampy,  four  grafs  will  certainly  expand  die 
frame,  lubfift  the  dam,  and  contribute  a flow  of 
milk  for  the  foal,  but  not  of  that  rieh  and  luxu- 
rious quality  that  is  derived  from  feeding  upon 
the  fucculent  herbage  of  a meadow,  or  upland 
grafs  in  high  perfection.  Both  thefe  contribute 
fo  very  much  to  the  daily  growth  and  improve- 
ment of  the  colt,  that  it  is  a matter  of  the  utmofi; 
confequence  to  the  breeder,  whofe  principal  ob- 
je£t  Ihould  be  to  attain  every  poffible  advantage 
in  height,  bone,  and  condition,  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  fevere  weather,  during  which  the 
young  animal’s  growth  is  in  general  fufpended, 
unlefs  liberally  promoted  by  good  food,  and  pro- 
per flielter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

This  is  the  firll;  ftep  to  be  taken  where  no  dif- 
agreeable  circumftances  intervene  to  require  a 
different  mode  of  treatment  ; but  fliould  the 
mare  (by  foaling  before  her  yme,  or  in  fevere 
fharp  winds,  a cold  wet  night,  long  and  painful 
delivery,  or  otJicr  circumftances)  vifibly  labour 
under  dejeBion,  languor,  lofs  of  appetite,  laying 
down  as  if  painfully  weary,  and  totally  inatten- 
tive to  her  foal,  it  may  be  juftly  prefumed,  na- 
ture has  fuftained  a fevere  fiiock  from  fome  one 
of  the  cauies  juft  recited,  and  this  cannot  be  too 
foon  attended  to  with  a view  to  the  prevention 
of  more  unpleafant  confequences. 

The  , mare,  upon  fuch  difeovery,  fhould  be 
immediately  removed,  with  her  foal,  to  a ftUl 
and  comfortable  fituatlon,  as  a large  open  (table, 
clofe  cow-houfe,  or  bay  of  a barn,  where  fhe 
fliould  be  expeditioufly  fupplied  with  fuch  ar- 
ticles as  invigorate  the  fyllem,  increafe  the  cir- 
culation, and  recruit  exhaufted  nature.  About 
a gallon  of  water  made  warm  and  impregnated 
with  a portion  of  bran,  or  oatmeal,  may  be  di- 
leftly  given  to  allay  the  third  which  pain,  fa- 
tigue, or  difquietuJfe  never  fails  to  excite,  as 
well  as  to  form  a kind  of  fubftitute  during  the 
preparation  of  a plentiful  majljoi  malt,  oats,  and 
bran,  equal  parts.  Into  which  fliould  be  ftirred 
fix  ounces  of  honey;  this  being  given  warm  to  the 
mare,  will  not  only  gently  reftore  the  debilitated 
powers,  but  alfo  promote  an  e;u‘ly  flow  of  milk 
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for  the  gratification  of  the  foal ; the  latter  being 
always  in  fome  degree  obftrufted,  if  not  totally^ 
fuppreflfed,  by  the  iiidifpofitlon  of  the  dam. 

The  mafli  may  be  repeated  twice  every  day, 
with  plenty  of  the  beft  hay,  and  occafional  fup- 
plies  of  the  water  before  mentioned,  till  her  re- 
covery is  fufficiently  eftabliflied,  and  the  weather 
f roporrionably  calm  for  her  enlargement.  Should 
the  fame  laliitude  and  dejection  however  con- 
tinue more  than' four-and-twenty  hours,  after 
thefe  methods  have  been  adopted,  the  ufe  of  the 
cordial  peftoral  balls  (fee  Ball)  is  indicated. 
Let  one  of  them  be  given  every  night  and  morn- 
ing in  Its  folid  ftate,  or  elfe  diflbived  in  half  a 
pint  of  gruel,  and  adjninlftered  as  a drink  ; or 
it  may  be  incorporated  with  each  malh  at  tire 
ftated  periods,  till  about  a dozen  are  taken : at 
the  fame  time  continuing  the  maJJjes,  nvarm  wa- 
ter, nurfing  (and  clothing,  if  needful),  till  every 
appearance  of  danger  has-fubfided. 

Some  mares,  whether  from  a rigidity  of  the 
vefiels  in  not  having  their  firft  foals  till  an  ad- 
vanced age,  flight  colds  that  obftrubl;  the  fecre- 
tions,  or  fome  other  caufe,  are  apt  to  be  very 
deficient  in  a necefl’ary  flow  of  milk,  by  which 
means  the  foal  is  deprived  of  perhaps  half  the 
fuftenance  neceflary  for  Iris  fupport  and  expedd- 
ed  improvement.  Into  this  matter  a minute  in- 
jpeddion  is  neceflary  for  the  firfd  three  or  four 
days  after  foaling,  by  which  time  there  fhould 
be  an  ample  fecretron  furnifhed  for  the  full  feed 
of  the  foal.  However,  when  this  Is  not  the 
cafe,  the  mare  fliould  be  turned  into  the  rlchefl 
and  mold  luxuriant  pafture  that  can  be  obtained, 
with  good  foft  water  at  will,  with  the  hope,  by 
this  eafield  and  mofi;  natural  means,  to  remove 
fuch  an  obfdacle  in  its  infancy ; but  this  not 
fucceeding,  and  the  colt  becoming  perceptibly 
finied  (which  may  be  plainly  perceived,  not  only 
by  his  wafted  appearance,  but  incefl'ant  and 
fruitlefs  attempts  to  obtain  fupplies',  artificial 
means  muft  be  adopted  to  folicir  a due  difeharge 
of  this  very  neceffary  fluid,  without  which  every 
expeddation  of  the  foal’s  growth  and  gradual 
improvement  muft  be  rendered  abortive. 

The  objedd  can  only  be  accompliflied  by  con,- 
veying  a larger  portion  of  nutritious  aliment  into 
the  fyftem  of  the  mother : experience,  however, 
proves,  that  even  the  advantages  of  good  pafture 
are  not  always  equal  to  this,  and  that  fometimes, 
ow'ing  to  a vitiated  or  difeafed  ftate  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  inteftines,  this  food,  excellent  as  it  Is 
of  its  kind,  pafles  fo  rapidly  and  indigefted 
through  the  body,  as  to  afford  but  little  of  that 
which  is  required' for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  foal. 
This  ftate  of  the  mother  fhould  be  counteradd- 


ed  by  fuch  means  as  are  calculated  to  ftrengthen 
the  digeftive  powders,  animate  the  circulation, 
and  produce  a plentiful  fupply  of  chyle  for  the 
neceffary  fecretions.  To  eftedd  this,  give  a 
warm  maflr  every  morning,  compofed  of  brown 
malt  three  quarts,  and  one  of  cracked  oatmeal 
(commonly  called  grzVr) ; let  the  water  be  poured 
on  boiling  hot,  and  repeatedly  ftirred  up  till  of 
a proper  warmth,  when  it  may  be  given  in  either 
field  or  ftable,  unlefs  any  feverity  of  weather 
ftrould  render  the  latter  raoft  eligible.  In  the 
evening  of  each  day,  give  half  a gallon  of  good 
found  mealy  oats,  with  the  addition  of  a pint  of 
old  beans,  either  whole  or  fplit,  as  will  be  moft: 
readily  taken  by  the  mare  ; tliefe  feeds,  exclu- 
five  of  their  great  nutritive  property,  will  affifl 
medicinally  in  retaining  the  aliment  in  tire  firft 
paflages  by  their  reftringent  quality. 

This  plan  fhould  be  perfevered  in  for  fix  days 
without  intermiffion,  when  an  increafed  fupply 
of  milk  from  the  mare  may  be  expedded  j but 
fliould  her  improvement  not  become  very  per- 
ceptible, fhe  may  be  deemed  a very  poor  nurfe,. 
and  no  otlier  extraordinary  means  need  be  at- 
tempted to  affifl  the  imperfedlion ; but  care 
muft  be  taken  to  wean  the  foal  very  early  in  the 
enfuing  winter,  upon  a prefumption,  that  at  the 
autumnal  decline  of  grafs,  her  flender  portion  of 
fupport  for  the  foal  w'ill  fail  alfo. 

How  far  it  may  be  prudent,  to  breed  a fecond 
time  from  a mare  whofe  powers  are  thus  evi- 
dently deficient  in  furnifliing  fuch  a portion  of 
milk  as  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  render  the  ex- 
periment of  breeding  fuccefsful,  muft  be  left 
entirely  to  the  decifion  of  the  parties  Interefted 
In  the  event ; but  in  fo  extenfive  a bufmefs  as 
breeding  for  eitlier  the  turf,  field,  road,  or  draft, 
no  blind  prejudice  or  infatuating  prepoffeffion 
fliould  influence  the  proprietor  to  perfevere,  with 
any  palpable  points,  defetSls,  or  difqualifications 
againft  him. 

On  the  common  pra£lice  of  foon  taking  the 
mare  again  to  horfe  after  a fuccefsful  foaling,  a 
variety  of  opinions  have  been  tranfmitted  from 
father  to  fon.  It  has  been  the  Invariable  prac- 
tice with  fome,  to  offer  the  mare  a horfe  on  the 
fourth  day  after  foaling,  to  infure  “ the  greater 
chance  of  immediate  conception  f with  others, 
“ to  promote  an  increafed  flow  of  milk  and 
an  eftabliftied  opinion,  “ that  the  horfe  will  be 
more  readily  taken  at  that  time  than  at  any  fu- 
ture part  of  the  feafon  ” Thefe  are  opinions  in 
themfelves  perfe£lly  Inoffehfive,  and  of  fo  little 
confequence,  that  they  require  no  animadver- 
fion  5 it  fhould,  however,  be  confidered,  that  by 
having  the  mare  covered  fo  very  foon  after  foal- 
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ing,  you  bring  her  foal  three  weeks  or  a month 
fooncr  the  next  fcafon  than  the  year  preceding ; 
and  Ihould  that  happen  to  have  been  only  in 
proper  feafon  (viz.  the  latter  end  of  Apidl  or 
beginning  of  May),  you  encounter  the  probabi- 
lity of  much  inconvenience ; for  this  calculation 
remaining  unattended  to,  the  produce  may  fall 
early  in  die  month  of  MarA,  not  only  under 
the  difadvantage  of  bleak  winds  and  bad  weather, 
but  before  there  is  a fmgle  blade  of  exuberant 
pafture  to  fubfift  the  dam,  or  encourage  the 
growth  of  her  ifl'ue. 

Whenever  a neceflity  abfoiutely  exifls  for 
fubfifting  the  mare  entirely  upon  dry  food,  the 
fecretion  of  milk  mult  be  inevitably  reduced, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  foal  proportionably 
obllru£ted.  Hence  no  one  will  ever  deviate  fo 
much  from  the  line  of  his  own  intereft,  as  to 
promote  the  propagation  of  what  muft,  at  the 
time  of  its  birth,  be  in  a great  degree  deprived 
of  its  moll  natural  means  'of  exiltence  ; a de- 
ficiency not  to  be  fupphed  by  any  adequate  fub- 
llitute. 

Hie  mare  then,  after  her  foaling,  if  flie  is 
intended  to  continue  her  fervices  as  a brood 
mare,  mud  be  managed  accordingly.  The  time 
for  her  being  covered  which  is  mod  applicable 
in  one  refpeff,  may  not  prove  always  the  mod 
fo  in  another,  as  it  diould  be  regulated,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  avoid  the  before-mentioned  extremes  of 
the  foal  falling  too  early  or  late  in  the  feafon. 
Mod  mares  will  take  the  horfe  on  either  the 
ninth,  fifteenth,  tiuenty-firfi,  or  Hventy-feventh  day 
after  foaling  ; of  thcie,  neither  will  occafnpn  any 
great  variation  in  the  time  of  her  foaling  the 
next  feafon,  though  Mr.  Taplin  would  adhere 
to  either  of  the  two  lafi,  unlefs  the  mare  had 
foaled  late  in  the  year,  when  the  firji  or  fecond 
fliould  certainly  be  preferred.  After  covering, 
or  refufal  of  the  horfe,  die  diould  continue  to  be 
tried  at  the  dated  periods  already  fpecified  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  article  ; always  concluding 
the  mare  to  be  dinted,  and  in  a date  of  concep- 
tion, when  Ihe  has  repeatedly  declined  the  horfe 
in  the  manner  deferibed. 

Mr.  Taplin  condemns  the  almod  univerfal 
praftice  of  continuing  to  breed  year  after  year, 
from  the  fame  mare,  till  nature,  over-driven, 
thwarts  the  attempt  by  the  occafional  introduc- 
tion of  a barren  year,  in  dire£l:  oppofition  to  the 
intent  of  the  breeder,  demondrating  upon  com- 
puljicn  the  necedity  of  what  he  did  not  intend  to 
comprehend  by  choice. 

“ The  very  means,”  fays  he,  “ by  which  the 
embryo  is  generated,  and  the  nutriment  required, 
not  only  to  fupport  its  growth  during  the  months 
of  gedation,  but  the  fubfequent  term  of  its  fiic- 


tion,  evidently  point  out  the  confidency  of  fome 
refpite  for  the  dam,  to  acquire  additional  drength 
after  the  incedant  labour  of  colledfing  a double 
portion  of  food  to  fubfift  herfelf  and  fupport  her 
offspring.” 

Many,  who,  unwilling  to  “ lofe  Ae  year,” 
are  regulated  Implicitly  by  the  dictates  of  their 
owm  mercenary  fenfatlons,  affect  to  believe, 
that  the  mare,  producing  a foal  every  year,  will 
continue  her  dock  equally  drong,  healthy,  and 
valuable,  with  thofe  that  are'  favoured  with  oc- 
caflonal  and  neceffary  intermlffions.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  fact ; for  fuch  a fucceffion  will 
degenerate  in  bone,  fize,  drength,  and  value, 
when  produced  from  the  fame  mare  for  a feries 
of  years  togetlier ; while,  on  the  contrarv,  a 
fmgle  year's  fallow  in  every  three  or  four,  wall 
prove,  in  the  aggregate,  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  breeder. 

Having  confidered  all  that  appertains  to  the 
propagation  and  prefervation  of  dock,  we  now 
come  to  the  time  and  manner  of  weaning;  a 
matter  that  mud  ever  be  regulated  much  more 
by  the  circumdances  of  the  cafe  than  the  date  of 
the  feafon. 

The  difference  of  a mare  foaling  early  or  late 
in  the  feafon  •,  her  remaining  fallow,  or  having 
taken  the  horfe  and  renewed  her  conception ; 
the  forward  grow'th  and  rapid  Improvement,  or 
puny  and  backward  date,  of  the  foal ; are  all 
conditional  matters  upon  which  a decifion  is  to 
be  formed.  For  indance,  where  the  mare  hafi 
dropped  her  foal  early  in  the  feafon,  has  again 
taken  the  horfe,  and  the  foal  at  her  foot  has  im- 
proved properly,  and  acquired  drength  and  fize 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  fevere  wea- 
ther ; fuch  foal  diould  be  taken  from  the  dam 
fo  foon  as  the  decay  of  padure  perceptibly  occa- 
fions  a reduftion  In  the  fupply  of  milk  ■,  and 
thisfeparation  becomes  the  more  immediately  ne- 
ceflary  upon  an  edablidied  truth,  that  the  longer 
a foal  is  permitted  to  draw  a compulfive  fecre- 
tion of  milk  from  a mare  again  advanced  in  foal, 
the  more  will  the  fubjeft  in  embryo  be  confequent- 
ly  impoverifhed  and  redrained,  when  thus  de- 
prived of  its  portion  of  nutriment.  The  impro- 
priety of  this  mud  be  evident  to  the  mod  un- 
cultivated perfon,  and  it  becomes  a matter  of 
furprife  how  fo  abfurd  a pradfice  can  ever  be 
fupported  ; fmee  It  would  be  nothing  lefs  than 
fupponng  nature  acceffary  to  the  perverfion  of 
her  own  laws,  to  admit,  that  an  animal  of  ad- 
vanced growth  diould  longer  fubfid  upon  the 
very  vitals  of  its  dam,  after  her  again  advancing 
in  pregnancy. 

In  the  peculiar  cafe  where  the  mare  has  foal- 
ed late  in  the  year,  and  has  not  been  again  put 
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to  hovfe,  or  where  the  retarded  and  uiipromiruig 
flate  of  the  foal  venders  cave  and  nuriing  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  •,  in  either  of  thefe,  every  means 
fhould  be  ufed  to  promote  the  ftrength  and 
growth  of  the  foal,  during  the  inclemency  of 
tlie  winter  feafon,  wdiich,  it  fliould  be  remem- 
bered, he  is  not  nearly  fo  well  enabled  to  en- 
counter, as  one  of  a greater  age  poflefling  the 
ufual  advantages.  In  fuch  inftances  as  thefe, 
although  tlic  How  of  milk  from  the  dam  will  be 
very  confiderably  checked  by  the  alteration  of 
food  dependent  upon  the  different  feafons,  yet 
with  fi'equent  fupplies  of  good  hay  to  the  mare, 
it  may  be  proportionally  aflifted,  and  with  occa- 
fional  aids  of  proper  food  to  the  foal,  great  ad- 
vantages may  be  derived  from  letting  them  run 
together  through  the  fevereft  months  of  the 
winter  ; to  evade  the  ill  effedfs  of  which,  flielter 
by  night  will  very  much  contribute. 

Such  a variety  of  cafes,  however,  may  occur, 
and  thefe  attended  with  fo  great  a complication 
of  circumflances,  that  no  precife  inftrudfions  can 
be  adequate  to  the  fubjeft.  Thefe  muft  always 
be  fubfervient  to  the  diferiminating  judgment  of 
the  owner  or  fuperintendant,  upon  whofe  fa- 
vourable opinion  or  prejudice  perhaps  will  de- 
pend the  fuccefs  of  the  wdiole  proceeding.  When 
unexpedled  circumflances  arife,  no  particular 
‘week  or  mo7ith  can  be  fixed  for  w^eaning ; as  fome 
of  thefe  contingencies  may  render  it  advifable 
in  the  earliefl  month  of  the  wdnter,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  protradl  it  to  the  latefl  in  the  fpring ; 
w'hich  muft,  after  all  that  can  be  offered  on  the 
fubjedl,  depend  entirely  upon  the  diferetion  and 
intereft  of  the  parties  concerned. 

Waving,  for  thefe  reafons,  any  further  ani- 
madverfions  refpedling  the  time,  we  now  advert 
to  the  manner  of  effefting  this  change,  which  is 
fqmetimes  attended  with  difhculty,  but  feldom 
or  never  with  danger,  particularly  when  regu- 
lated by  due  attention  to  circumflances,  feafon, 
fate,  and  condition  confiderations  tlrat  generally 
enfure  their  own  reward.  Towards  the  conclu- 
lion  of  the  year,  the  foal  acquires  fome  relifh  for 
pafture,  but  unluckily  begins  to  enjoy  it  juft  at 
the  autumnal  period,  when  long  dreary  nights, 
damp  fogs,  and  frequent  rains,  take  place,  and 
when  the  enlivening  rays  of  the  fun,  no  longer 
conduce  to  its  quantity  or  fweetnefs.  The  re- 
quifite  nutriment  from  the  dam  too  becomes  not 
only  reduced  in  quantity,  but  impaired  in  quality. 
Thus  divefted  in  a great  degree  of  its  balfamic 
and  nOurifliing  fuftenance,  the  young  animal, 
didlated  by  the  ftrong  feeling  of  necelfity,  gra- 
dually finds  an  adequate  fubftitute  in  the  exterior 
means  of  fubfiftence,  and  in  a few  days  becomes 
perfe^ly  reconciled  to  the  food  allotted  him, 


provided  it  be  applicable  to  his  flate  of  Infancy, 
good  in  its  kind,  and  properly  feledled. 

Of  thefe  there  are  various  kinds,  that  are 
more  or  lefs  preferred  by  different  perfons.  Oats, 
bran,  chaff,  barley,  ivheat,  hay,  or  fraw,  have 
each  their  advocates  ; but  we  decline  the  confi- 
deration  of  the  queftion  in  this  place,  referving 
all  that  is  neceffary  to  be  faid  for  the  article 
Food. 

The  bufinefs  of  weaning  will  be  in  fome  de- 
gree more  eafily  reconciled  by  permitting  the 
foal  to  feed  with  the  mare,  for  a few  days,  upon 
the  dry  food,  previous  to  their  entire  fepara- 
tion  ; and,  generally  fpeaking,  thatfood  fhould  be 
adopted  which  is  moll  adequate  to  the  probable 
value  of  the  foal  •,  for,  notwithftanding  all  that 
can  be  urged  in  defence  of  breeding  fyflemati- 
cally,  to  produce  flock  of  fliape,  ftrength,  figure, 
fafhion,  bone,  or  fpeed  (according  to  the  pur- 
pofes  for  which  they  are  defigned),  therj  will  flill 
remain  a more  than  moderate  proportion  of  the 
breeders  formerly  deferibed,  who  muft  inevitably 
continue  to  propagate  flock,  not  worth  the  pro  • 
per  fupport  of  even  the  firft  twelve  months. 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained  but  the  fweeteft 
hay,  with  a daily  portion  of  the  hulled  oats,  and 
a trifling  addition  of  bean  meal,  would  be  as 
perfedlly  grateful  to  the  weaning  foal  of  a five- 
pound  pony  mare  as  to  the  palate  of  a fon  of 
Highflyer  ; but  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that 
felf-interefi  will,  in  this  as  in  more  important 
points,  regulate  the  condudl  of  the  majority, 
and  that  mares  and  colts  will  in  general  be  fup- 
ported  with  a mere  reference  to  and  lofs, 

however  fome  injudicious  exceptions  may  now 
and  then  occur. 

Mr.  Taplin  concludes  his  obfervations  un- 
der this  head,  with  an  additional  injundlion  to 
breeders  of  every  denomination,  to  endeavour,  in 
the  tvuo  firfi  ‘winters,  to  acquire  all  poffible  ad- 
vantage in  fize,  ftrength,  and  bone  ; which,  he 
afferts,  depends  as  much  upon  the  judicious  and 
plentiful  fupplies  of  food,  as  the  qualifications 
of  horfe  and  mare,  fo  implicitly  relied  on,  and 
eternally  echoed  by  thofe  fubordinate  cavilifts 
who  pofl'efs  the  opinion,  but  not  the  means  to 
juftify  their  aflertion.  For  fize,  ftrength,  and 
bone,  being  thus  conftantly  promoted  by  care 
and  attention,  they  not  only  prepare  the  frame 
of  the  animal  for  a ready  acquifition  of  flefli  in 
that  feafon  of  the  year  when  nature  difpenfes 
her  gifts  with  a more  liberal  hand,  but  being 
once  obtained  can  never  be  obliterated  •,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  firft  opportunity  of  acquiring 
thofe  perfedlions  being  totally  loft  by  an  injudi- 
cious reftraint  in  point  of  fuftenance  during  the 
fiifi  lauo  years,  the  ftock  is  more  or  lefs  fiinted. 
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nnd  an  irreparable  deficiency  occurs  that  can 
never  again  be  fupplied  in  the  fame  fuhjecls. 

The  breeding  of  other  cattle  belongs  to  the 
grazier  and  agriciilturift,  for  which  reafon  we 
limit  our  obfervations  to  the  propagation  and 
means  of  improving  the  breed  of  horfes,  in 
M'hich  the  lateil  veterinary  writers  feem  to  ac- 
cord with  Mr.  Taplin’s  opinions. 

BREGMi\.  (from  ^p:y^ui,  to  moijiett),  thefe 
bones  being,  in  young  animals,  not  only  tender, 
but  very  moilf . They  are  alfo  called  sinciput, 
and  PARiETALiA.  See  bones  of  “ the  head  ” 
under  the  article  Skeleton  of  the  Horse. 

BRICKS,  OIL  of,  Txn  evtpyreumatie  oil^  ufed  by 
farriers  to  cure  bruifes,  drains,  &c.  in  cattle. 
It  is  prepared  in  the  following  way  : 

Oil  of  bricks. 

Heat  bricks  red  hot,  and  quench  them  in 
olive  oil,  till  they  have  foaked  up  all  the  oil : 
♦hen  break  them  into  pieces  fmali  enough  to  be 
conveniently  put  into  a retort  j and  diftil  with 
a fand-heat  gradually  increafed.  An  oil  will 
arife,  together  with  a fpirit,  which  is  to  be  fc- 
parated  from  it. 

This  preparation  has  had  a place  In  mod 
difpenfatories,  under  the  pompous  names  of 
oleum  philofophoruviy  fanBum,  divinum^  benedic- 
tum,  and  others,  as  improper  as  that  under 
which  it  dands  above.  It  is  really  oil  of  olives 
rendered  drongly  empyreumatic  by  heat.  The 
fpirit,  fo  called,  is  no  more  than  phlegm,  or 
water,  tainted  with  the  burnt  flavour  of  the  oil. 
In  human  difeafes  it  has  alfo  been  celebrated, 
^xticvLldsly  againjl  rheumatic  pains,  deafnefs^  &c. 
and  has  fometimes  been  given  inwardly. 

BRIDLE,  a contrivance  made  of  draps  of 
leatlier  and  pieces  of  iron,  defigned  to  keep  a 
horfe  in  fubjeftion  to  the  will  of  his  rider.  It 
is  fo  termed  when  all  its  appurtenances  are  fixed 
together  in  the  feveral  parts  of  it  for  the  go- 
vernment of  a horfe,  and  they  are  thefe  : 

1.  The  bitt  or fiaffie.,  which  is  the  iron-work 
put  into  a horfe’s  mouth.  Of  thefe  there  are 
feveral  forts,  which  fee  under  the  article  Bitt. 

2.  The  head-flail,  being  two  fmali  leathers 
that  come  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  rings 
of  the  bitt. 

3 . Fillet,  that  which  lies  over  tlie  forehead  un- 
der the  foretop,  if  the  horfe  has  trappings.  This 
is  ufuall-y  adorned  with  a rofe,  or  the  like,  or 
leather  fet  with  duds,  or  braided. 

4.  The  throat-band,  being  that  leather  which 
is  buttoned  from  the  head-band  under  the  throat. 

5.  Reins,  the  long  thong  of  leather  that 
comes  from  tire  rings  of  the  bitt,  and  being  cad 
over  tlie  horfe’s  head,  the  rider  holds  them  in 
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his  hand,  and  by  their  means,  guides  the  horfe 
as  he  pleafes. 

6.  I'he  button  and  loop  at  the  end  of  the  reins, 
by  which  it  is  fadened  to  the  ring  of  the  bitt, 
the  other  end  of  the  reins  having  only  a button 
fo  large  that  it  cannot  go  through  the  ring  of  the 
bitt  on  the  other  fide  ; this  is  called  a running 
rein,  by  whieh  a horfe  is  led  at  a good  didance, 
and  has  liberty  to  leap  a ditch,  or  mount  a 
hedge. 

7.  The  nofe-band,  a leather  that  goes  over  the 
middle  of  the  nofe,  and  through  the  loops  at  the 
back  of  the  head-dall,  and  fo  buckles  under  the 
cheeks  ; this  is  ufually  adorned. 

8.  A trench. 

9.  A caveffan,  being  a falfe  rein  to  hold  or 
lead  a horfe  by. 

I o.  A martingale,  which  is  a thong  of  leather, 
the  one  end  fadened  under  the  horfe’s  cheeks, 
and  the  other  to  his  girth  between  his  legs,  to 
make  him  rein  well  and  not  cad  up  his  head. 

1 1 . Chaff-halter : a woman’s  bridle  is  the 
fame,  only  it  is  double  reined. 

Our  bridles,  at  prefent,  are  either  curbs,  dou- 
ble and  lingle  •,  or  fnaffes,  either  fingle,  or  ac- 
companied with  a check-cord  and  rein  j the  reins 
either  brown  or  black  leather,  quite  plain,  the 
head-dall  without  a nofe-band,  or  any  ornament 
of  ribband  in  front. 

The  curb-chain,  and  its  application,  is  well 
known.  The  double  bridle  has  two  bitts,  fnaf- 
fle  and  curb ; the  latter  with  checks  moderately 
long,  light,  and  thin,  and  with  a joint,  like  the 
fnafile,  or  whole,  and  known  by  feveral  names, 
according  to  Its  form  and  effeft. 

The  ufe  of  a.  curb-bridle,  which,  indeed,  is  ge- 
nerally the  mod  proper  for  road  fervice,  is  to 
bring  the  horfe’s  head  in,  to  lift  up  his  fore- 
quarters, and  fet  him  fufficiently  on  his  haunches. 
This,  of  courfe,  contributes  to  his  going  light  in 
hand,  and  fafely  above  the  ground.  The  curb 
is  to  be  ufed  in  thofe  two  paces,  where  dride  is 
to  be  reprelTed,  to  wit,  the  trot  and  canter  ; in 
the  walk  and  gallop,  where  a horfe  cannot  lunge 
out  too  far,  the  fnaffle  is  ever  the  mod  fit. 

The  proper  way  to  ride  with  the  curb  bridle, 
is  to  hold  both  reins  together,  at  diferetion, 
curbing  the  horfe  no  more  than  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  •,  for  which  reafon,  the  fingle  curb-rein, 
with  which  the  horfe’s  mouth  finds  no  favour, 
is  an  unfair  and  foolilh  contrivance.  By  being 
condantly  curbed,  his  mouth  becomes  fo  cafe- 
hardened,  that  you  are  even  where  you  fet  out, 
if  you  intend  an  improvement ; relieved,  in-  • 
deed,  it  is  true,  from  the  mighty  trouble  of. 
holding  two  reins.. 

It  is  necelTary  to  obferve  carefully,  that  the.-. 
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curb-chain  be  not  faftened  above  the  fnaffle- 
rein,  and  that  it  be  hooked  fufEciently  loofe, 
not  to  prefs  too  feverely  upon  the  horfe’s  mouth. 

The  Jnqffley  it  is  remarkable,  uled  to  be  for- 
merly reckoned  one  of  the  fevereft  bitts  *,  at 
prefent,  it  generally  fignifies  a mild  one ; al- 
though, it  is  true,  we  have  hard  and  Jharp  ones 
for  fome  horfes,  the  benefit  of  which  is  very 
problematical.  The  check,  is  a cord  in  the 
■ place  of  the  curb-chain,  which  comprefles  the 
under  jaw,  and  is  intended  for  a hard-pulling 
horfe.  This  is  chiefly  in  ufe  upon  the  cburfe. 
in  fwift  aft  ion,  whether  it  be  gallop  or  trot,  the 
horfe  muft  have  the  free  ufe  and  extenfion  of 
his  neck  and  head.  In  a gallop,  the  curb  lifts  a 
horfe  up  too  much,  and  befides,  he  cannot  pull 
fairly  and  well  againfl  it. 

Our  general  praftice  of  breaking  colts  with 
large  and  mild  bits,  is  highly  rational  ; and  if 
fharp  bits,  of  all  kinds,  were  entirely  excluded 
from  our  equeftrian  fyllem,  the  change  would 
be  full  as  much  in  favour  of  our  own  conveni- 
ence, as  of  the  feelings  of  the  animal.  If  the 
mouth  of  a horfe  be  already  too  hard,  fuch 
rigorous  means  will  furely  never  contribute  to 
^foften  it. 

The  martingale  was  invented  two  or  three 
centuries  pall,  by  Evangelista,  a celebrated 
ProfeflTor  of  horfemanfhip,  at  Milan.  Its  utility, 
in  colt-breaking,  is  unquellionable.  The  run- 
ning martingale,  only,  is  fafe  to  ride  with  upon 
the  road,  and  many  people  ei'Cn  hunt,  and  take 
their  leaps  with  them.  It  is  fcarcely  poffible  to 
ride  thofe  horfes  without  martingales  (particu- 
larly in  the  fummer  feafon)  which  have  acquired 
the  troublefome  habit  of  tolfing  up  the  head  ; 
nor  do  we  know  of  any  other  means  to  reclaim 
them. 

Pliny  alTures  us  that  one  Pelethronius  firfi; 
invented  the  bridle  and  faddle ; though  Virgil 
afcribes  the  invention  to  the  Lapithae,  to  whom 
he  gives  the  epithet  of  Pelethronii,  from  a moun- 
tain in  Theflaly  named  Pelethronium,  where 
horfes  were  firfi:  begun  to  be  broken.  The  firfi; 
horfemen,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
governing  horfes  with  bridles,  managed  them 
only  with  a rope  or  a fwitch,  and  the  accent  of 
the  voice.  This  was  the  praftice  of  the  Nu- 
midians,  Getulians,  Lybians,  and  Maffilians. 
The  Roman  youth  alfo  learned  the  art  of  fight- 
ing without  bridles,  which  was  an  exercife  or 
leflbn  in  the  manege  -,  and  hence  it  is,  that  on 
the  Trajan  column,  foldiers  are  reprefented  rid- 
ing at  full  fpeed  without  any  bridles  on. 

BRIDLE-HAND,  is  the  horfeman’s  left- 
hand,  the  right-hand  being  the  fpear  or  whip- 
hand. 

BRIDON,  or  Bridoon,  in  the  manege,  pro- 


perly denotes  a fnaffle,  In  contradiftinftlon  to  a 
bitt  or  bridle.  The  French  fay,  that  the  Englilh 
ufe  no  bridles,  but  only  bridoons,  except  in  the 
army ; a horfe  never  goes  fo  well  nor  fo  fine 
with  a bridoon,  unlefs  he  have  been  firfi;  broke 
to  the  bit. 

BRIGHT-BAY  •,  a common  colour  for  a 
horfe.  See  Colour. 

BRILLANT.  A brilk,  high-mettled,  flately 
horfe,  is  called  hrillant,  as  having  a raifed  neck, 
a fine  motion,  and  excellent  haunches,  upon 
which  he  rifes  though  never  fo  little  put  on. 

BRILLS,  a vulgar  name  for  the  hair  growing 
on  a horfe’s  eye-lids. 

To  BRIM.  A fow  Is  fald  to  brim,  or  go  t» 
brim,  that  is  ready  to  take  boar. 

BRIMSTONE.  See  Sulphur. 

BRINGING  IN  A HORSE,  In  the  manege,  is 
the  keeping  down  his  nofe  when  he  boars  and 
tofles  it  up  to  the  wind.  A horfe  is  brought  in, 
by  a good  ftrong  branch. 

BRIZA  (&om  l3pi^oui  to  make  Jleep ; becaufe 
bread  made  of  it  is  faid  to  caufe  drowfinefs) ; 
Spelt  "Wheat* 

BROKEN-WIND,  a difeafe  common  to 
horfes  that  have  been  feverely  exercifed,  or  hard 
ridden.  The  ftate  of  the  lungs  in  this  difeafe 
having  been  fully  afcertained  by  difleftion,  the 
latefi;  veterinary  writers  agree  as  to  the  nature 
and  caufes  of  this  malady,  but  little  has  been 
fuggefted  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  cure.  Mr.  Ry- 
ding  fays,  “ It  frequently  happens,  that  when 
the  aftion  of  the  blood-veflels  of  the  lungs  have 
been  incrcafed  to  a great  degree,  and  the  in- 
flammation produced  terminates  without  fup- 
puration  or  gangrene,  that  the  coagulable  lymph 
of  the  blood  is  extravafated,  or  thrown  into,  and 
plugs  up  a part  of  the  air-cells,  which  prevents 
them  from  performing  their  proper  funftions, 
and  the  animal  not  being  able  to  take  in  the 
ufual  quantity  of  air,  is  obliged  to  Infpire  twice 
in  the  time  which  before  only  took  up  one  In- 
fpiration,  and  this  caufes  a double  heaving  of 
the  flank  or  belly. 

“ The  other  caufe  of  broken-wind  is  violent 
coughing,  or  violent  exercife,  immediately  after 
the  llomach  has  been  dillended  with  much  food 
or  water.  This  occafions  a great  opprelTion  of 
the  cheft,  and  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  a rup- 
ture of  the  air-cells  is  the  confequence.  Thefe 
ruptured  air-cells  form  on  the  furface  or  edges 
of  the  lungs,  and  are  never  completely  emptied 
in  exfpiration.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  ani- 
mal not  being  able  to  expel  the  air  at  one  exfpi- 
ration, another  immediately  takes  place,  and  is 
attended  with  a very  high  rifing  of  the  flank, 
which  fuddenly  falls.  This  aftion  goes  on  in 
regular  fucceffion. 
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It  Is  obfervable,  that  large  quantities  of 
■wind  are  found  in  the  inteftines  of  broken- 
winded  horfcs,  which  may  probably  be  owing 
to  the  great  and  long-continued  action  of  the 
belly.”  May  we  not  rather  attribute  the  latter 
to  one  of  thefe  two  caufes — either  to  the  lofs  of 
tone  in  the  intellines  from  conllitutional  debi- 
lity, or  to  the  pallage  of  air  down  the  oefophagus, 
in  the  repeated  efforts  made  by  the  animal  to  in- 
fpire  whilft  hard  ridden  ? 

Mr.  Richard  Lawrence  takes  a moi'e  enlarged 
view  of  the  caufes  of  this  difeafe.  He  fays, 
broken-wind  “ may  be  brought  on  by  an  effufion 
of  water  Jn  the  cheft,  or  by  lymph  being  thrown 
out  into  the  cells  of  the  lungs,  and  poflibly  by  a 
paralyfis  of  the  djaphragm,  or  by  the  dellruc- 
tion  of  part  of  the  lungs  in  confequence  of  the 
inflammation.  In  any  of  thefe  cafes  refpiration 
V'ill  be  laborious,  and  the  animal  will  become 
unfit  for  violent  exertion.  However,  the  moft 
common  appearance  of  the  lungs  in  broken- 
winded  horfes,  is  a general  thickening  of  their 
fubflance,  by  which  their  elafticity  is,  in  a great 
meafure,  deftroyed,  and  their  weight  fpecifically 
increafed,  the  fame  time  that  their  capacity 
for  receiving  air  is  diminiflred.  During  life,  the 
lungs  entirely  fill  the  cavity  of  the  cheft,  fo  as  to 
leave  no  fpace  between  their  outward  furface 
and  the  inward  furface  of  the  ribs  y thus  they 
dilate  and  contra£t,  following  up  by  their  own 
elafticity  the  action  of  the  ribs  and  diaphragm. 
Hence  it  is  probable,  that  adhefions  of  the  lungs 
to  the  ribs  arc  not  fo  injurious  to  refpiration  as 
might  be  imagined. 

“ If  the  cheft  is  pun£tured  in  the  dead  fub- 
ject,  the  external  air  ruflres  in,  and  the  lungs 
collapfe  *,  but  if  the  horfe  was  broken-wlnded, 
the  lungs  do  not  collapfe,  which  proves  that 
they  have  loft  their  elafticity.  This  ftate  of  the 
lungs  fufficiently  accounts  for  tire  difficulty  of 
refpiration,  for,  as  their  faculty  of  dilatation  is  de- 
ftroyed, the  ribs  cannot  expand  without  form- 
ing a vacuum  in  the  cheft,  which  the  prelTure  of 
the  external  atmofphere  prevents,  which  may 
be  readily  perceived  in  the  cafe  of  broken-wind, 
for  then  the  intercoftal  mufcles  are  fo  ftrongly 
retracted,  as  to  form  a deep  furrow  between 
every  rib,  as  well  as  a depreffion  in  the  flanks. 
On  tills  account,  air  is  received  into  the  lungs 
with  great  difficulty,  but  its  expulfion  is  not  fo 
difficult,  as  the  return  of  the  ribs  and  diaphragm 
naturally  force  it  out  by  their  prelTure.  Thus, 
in  broken-winded  horfes,  infpiration  is  very 
flow,  but  expiration  is  fudden  and  rapid,  as 
may  be  feen  by  the  flanks  returning  with  a 
jerk.  If  there  is  water  in  the  cheft,  the  horfe 
never  lies  down,  as  the  prefl'ure  which  would 


take  place  In  that  fituatlon,  would  prodtree  fuf- 
focation  inftantly. 

Of  the  lefs  violent  afTe£llons  of  the  lungs, 
as  the  caufe  of  thefe  general  fymptoms  of  bro- 
ken-wind, Mr.  Lawrence  ffiys — “ The  moft 
frequent  of  thefe  are  manifefted  by  coughs, 
which  may  be  divided  into  the  inflammatory  and 
chronic  kinds.  In  the  inflammatory  cough  there 
is  generally  fome  difeharge  from  the  lungs,  but 
in  the  confirmed  chronic  cough  there  is  feldom 
any  difeharge  whatever.  As  the  horfe  does  not 
expedtorate  through  his  mouth,  the  mucus  of 
the , lungs  is  coughed  up  into  the  nofe,  from 
whence  it  is  afterwards  difeharged  by  the  aclioa 
of  fnorting  or  fneezing.  Hence,  if  a horfe 
fnorts  after  he  coughs,  he  is  generally  fuppofed 
to  be  (although  the  reafon  is  not  known)  found 
in  the  vifeera.  In  the  human  fubjedf,  afthma 
is  commonly  divided  inta  two  kinds,  the  hu- 
moral and  the  fpafmodic.  Veterinary  pradfice 
has  not  hitherto  furnifhed  any  proofs,  that  the 
horfe  is  fubjedl  to  afthma  of  the  fpafmodic 
kind  ; and  from  what  may  be  colledfed  from  the 
fymptoms  of  broken  wind,  it  is  probable  that 
the  latter  difeafe  in  horfes  is  totally  different 
from  the  afthma  in  the  human  being.  For  the 
attacks  of  afthma  are  ufually  periodical,  whereas 
the  efFedls  of  broken-wind  are  conftant,  though 
not  always  equal,  their  violence  being  increafed 
by  exercife,  which  naturally  demands  more  fre- 
quent and  more  copious  refpiration,  as  well  as 
by  fome  other  caufe.  DifTedlions  of  the  dead 
fubjedl  afford  little  or  no  proof  of  the  nature  or 
exiftence  of  nervous  complaints,  hence  it  is  not 
poffible  to  afeertain  whether  a paralyfis  of  the 
diaphragm  may  conftitute  one  caufe  of  broken- 
wind.  We  mull  therefore  recur  to  fuch  caufes 
as  admit  of  occular  demonftration,  and,  of  thefe, 
none  are  fo  diftindl  as  the  general  thickening  of 
the  fubflance  of  the  lungs,  juft  mentioned.” 

“ From  a confideration  of  the  caufes  of  bro- 
ken-wind,” Mr.  Ryding  fays,  “ it  mull  evident- 
ly appear,  that  it  is  an  incurable  difeafe,  and  our 
intention  mult  be  to  mitigate  it  as  much  as  pof- 
fible. This  is  beft  done,  by  giving  the  animal 
fmall  quantities  of  the  moft  nutritious  food 
and  water  at  a time,  and  often,  in  the  day  j 
by  thefe  means  preventing,  as  much  as  poffible, 
prelTure  on  the  cheft,  to  which  may  be  added 
occafional  dofes  of  gentle  purging  medicines,  to 
keep  the  body  open.” 

Mr.  John  Lawrence  very  properly  recom- 
mends an  early  attention  to  the  fymptoms.  He 
fays,  “ Be  it  remembered,  that  purfive  horfes 
demand  a pun£tilious  regularity  in  phyfic  and 
exercife. 

“ The  difeafe  may  probably  have  ariien  from 
A A 
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want  of  timely  evacuation,  fo  that  occafional 
phyfic  and  bleeding  Ihould  not  be  neglected. 
Mercurial  phyfic  is  indicated,  being  powerfully 
deobllruent,  perhaps  the  faline  courfe,  from  its 
diuretic  effecls,  may  be  peculiarly  ufeful  in  this 
cafe. 

“ Give  as  little  hay  as  poffible,  and  that  of 
the  hardeft  and  bell  kind,  on  the  ground,  or  in 
a balket ; malhes,  and  an  extra  quantity  of  corn. 
Carrots  are  fpecijlc  in  this  cafe.  If  the  patient 
be  even  but  a middling  cart-horfe,  it  will  pay  to 
keep  him  to  this  regimen,  inftead  of  the  com- 
mon garbage  diet.  A conftant  run  in  upland 
paflure,  where  the  bite  is  not  too  large,  fuits 
thefe  horfes  bell ; but  if  once  allowed  this,  there 
feems  a aecelTity  for  it  ever  after,  for  if  taken 
entirely  into  the  liable  again,  their  malady  be- 
comes intolerable.  It  is  well  known,  although 
not  always  remembered,  that  allhmatic  horfes 
Ihould  be  put  to  their  fpeed  by  degrees,  and 
that  they  are  incapable  of  any  violent  extremes.” 
See  Asthma. 

Mr.  Lawrence  further  reminds  us,  “ that 
medicines  intended  to  open  obllru£lions  in  the 
lungs,  have  the  whole  tbur  of  the  circulation  to 
make,  and  that  they  have  not  the  power,  as  the 
farriers  fuppofe,  immediately  to  enter  the  doors 
of  the  difeafe,  and  eje£t  the  tenant. 

Take  of  cordial  ball,  half  a pound  j 
Balfam  of  Peru,  two  drachms ; 
Annifated  balfam  of  fulphur,  three 
drachms ; 

Flowers  of  Benjamin,  two  drachms  and 
a half ; 

Make  the  mafs  with  burdock  feeds  in  fine  pow- 
der, and  give  a ball  the  fize  of  a pigeon’s  egg, 
when  going  out  to  exercife.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  fays,  “ if  burdock  feeds  can- 
not be  obtained,  liquorice  powder  may  be  fub- 
llituted  ; but  it  may  be  w'orth  while  in  a regular 
liable  to  make  a referve  of  that  feed.”  This  is 
drawn  from  Gibfon  and  Bracken,  but  by  no 
means  thought  an  efficacious  remedy  by  Mr. 
Lawrence,  who  adds  the  following  : 

Take  of  cordial  ball,  one  pound  *, 

Powdered  fquills, 

Barbadoes  tar,  each  two  ounces  j 

Make  up  the  mafs  with  honey.  Or, 

Take  antimony  in  the  finell  powder,  eight 
ounces ; 

Brimllone  flowers,  four  ounces  j 
Gum  ammoniacum. 

Pounded  garlic. 

Hard  foap,  of  each  four  ounces  j 
Venice  turpentine,  three  ounces  j 


Annifeeds, 

Bay-berries, 

Linfeed  powder,  each  two  ounces  ; 

Make  the  palle  with  honey,  and  oxymel  of 
fquills. 

“ Give  a ball  dally  for  a month ; omit  a month, 
and  then  repeat,  having  a llri£l  care  as  to  re- 
gimen. 

“ This,”  fays  Mr.  Lawrence,  “ is  my  fa- 
vourite form,  but  I do  not  promife  it  lhall  cure 
a broken-wind  ; I will  engage,  however,  that  it 
will  mitigate  the  fymptoms  of  that  difeafe,  and 
render  the  horfe  more  ufeful  : it  is  alfo  an  ex- 
cellent preventive  when  the  danger  is  apprehend- 
ed. Soften  the  ammoniacum  by  pouring  a little 
vinegar  upon  it,  letting  it  ftand  twelve  hours  ; 
pick  out  any  fmall  ftones  or  foulnefs,  and  pound 
it  by  itfelf ; peel  the  garlic,  add,  and  pound  it 
with  the  gum.” 

He  alfo  mentions,  “ A courfe  of  tar-water, 
about  four-times  the  ftrength  of  the  common  ; 
a quart  or  two  to  be  given  in  the  horfe’s  drink. 

“ The  vitriolated  copper,  joined  with  emetic 
tartar,  has  formerly  fucceeded  in  a few  in- 
ftances  of  inveterate  afthma,  when  every  other 
known  remedy  had  failed. 

“ The  cafe  of  pulmonary  abfcefs  in  horfes 
muft  furely  be  hopelefs,  as  well  from  the  com- 
mon reafon  of  tire  difficulty  of  effe£ling  union  of 
divided  parts,  where  inceflant  motion  takes  place, 
as  the  confideration,  that  the  conftant  labour  ex- 
pe£led  from  the  horfe  ftill  enhances  the  diffi- 
culty. If  any  remedy,  it  muft  be  pure  air  in 
upland  pafture  ; the  patient  to  have  no  difturb- 
ance  for  at  leaft  twelve  months.”  See  Respir- 
ation. 

BROKEN-KNEES,  a well-known  accident, 
or  blemifh,  common  to  horfes.  Mr.  Taplin 
gives  the  following  inftrudlions  refpedting  the 
treatment : 

“ From  what  caufe  foever  this  misfortune 
may  arife,  the  firf  Jlep  to  relief  will  be  to  wafli 
the  parts  well  with  a fponge  and  warm  water, 
thoroughly  cleanfmg  the  wounds  or  lacerations 
from  every  retention  of  gravel  or  fand  ; for  thefe 
will  evidently  irritate  and  inflame  the  tender 
parts,  and  be  produdlive  of  a difcharge  which 
may  often  be  entirely  prevented  by  gently  wip- 
ing dry  after  the  ufe  of  the  fponge,  and  plenti- 
fully embrocating  the  parts  with  camphorated 
lead-water,  bandaging  over  a pledget  of  tow 
wet  with  the  fame,  repeating  it  once  or  twice, 
if  circumftances  ffiould  render  it  neceflary.  This 
ffiould  be  continued,  that  a cruft  or  cicatrix  may 
be  formed  to  render  un£luous  or  greafy  appli- 
cations unneceflary  \ but  fliould  tlie  wound  or 
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laceration  be  fo  violent  as  to  produce  great  In- 
flammation, fuppuralim  mu  ft  enfue,  and  ought 
to  be  encouraged  ; to  this  end  apply  a poultice 
of  the  common  kind,  and  let  the  cure  be  after- 
wards performed  by  regular  applications  of  di- 
gejlive  ointment.'' 

Mr.  John  Lawrence  fuggefts  the  poflability 
of  caufing  the  hair  to  grow  fmooth  and  even  with 
the  old,  after  thefe  accidents,  by  binding  a piece 
of  fheet-lead  on  the  part  after  the  wound  is 
healed.  He  alfo  fpeaks  of  a contrivance  by 
which  the  knees  of  a valuable  horfe  may  be  pro- 
tected againft  this  and  other  fimilar  accidents. 
See  Hose. 

BRONCHIA  (from /3p3y%of,  See 

Aspera  arteria." 

BRONCHIAL  ARTERIES.  Thefe  fome- 
times  go  from  the  fore  fide  of  the  fuperior  de- 
fcending  aorta,  fometimes  from  the  firft  inter- 
coftal,  and  fometimes  from  the  arteriae  oefopha- 
geae.  Sometimes  they  arife  feparately  from  each 
fide  to  go  to  each  lobe  of  the  lungs,  and  fome- 
times by  a fmall  common  trunk,  which  afterward 
feparates  towards  the  right  and  left  hand,  at  the 
bifurcation  of  the  afpera  arteria,  and  accompany 
the  ramifications  of  the  bronchia. 

The  bronchial  artery  on  the  left  fide  often 
comes  from  the  aorta,  while  the  other  arifes 
from  the  fuperior  intercoftal  on  the  fame  fide  *, 
which  variety  is  owing  to  the  fituation  of  the 
aorta.  Sometimes  there  is  another  bronchial  ar- 
tery, w'hich  goes  out  from  the  aorta  pofteriorly, 
near  tire  fuperior  intercoftal,  above  the  brcnchialis 
anterior. 

BRONCHIAL  GLANDS.  At  tire  angle  of 
the  firft  ramification  of  the  trachea  arteria  we 
find,  on  both  the  fore  and  back  fides,  certain  foft 
roundifh  glandular  bodies,  of  a blueifh  or  blackilh 
colour,  and  of  a texture  partly  like  that  of  the 
thym.us,  and  partly  like  that  of  the  thyroid 
gland.  There  are  many  fuch-like  glands  at  the 
origin  of  each  ramification  of  the  bronchia.  Their 
office  is  to  feparate  a mucus  to  lubricate  the 
lungs  : they  are  different  both  in  colour  and 
ftruclure  from  the  conglobate  and  lymphatic 
glands. 

BRONCHOTOMY,  Bronchotomia  (from 
iSpoIx'^,  the  ivind-pipey  and  Tti^vooy  to  cut). 
See  Tracheotomy. 

BROOM.  See  Genista. 

BROUILLER,  a French  word,  ufed  in  the 
riding  academies,  to  fignify  that  a horfe,  when 
put  to  any  manege,  plunges,  traverfes,  and  ap- 
pears in  diforder.  Hence  they  fay,  this  man 
is  not  mafter  of  his  legs,  he  makes  his  horfe 
brouiller^  i.  e.  makes  him  traverfe  and  call  down 
his  head*,  the  fpur  being  too  hard  for  him. 


BROW,  another  name  for  the  Forehead 
of  an  animal ; or,  in  the  language  of  anatomiils, 
the  os  frontis. 

BROWN,  the  common  colour  of  horfes  and. 
other  cattle.  See  Colour. 

BRUISES,  the  confequence  of  blows,  falls, 
or  other  accidents  to  v/hich  all  animals  are  lia- 
ble. Mr.  Whjte  fays,  “ In  recent  bruifes, 
fomentations  are  the  moft  eflential  remedies — 
when  they  are  violent,  a confiderable  degree  of 
inflammation  may  be  expeUied  to  fupervene,  it 
will  then  be  proper  to  give  a laxative  ball,  and 
to  bleed  moderately  near  the  afFe£ted  part. 

“ If  abfcefl'es  form  in  confequence  of  a bruife, 
difeharging  large  quantities  of  matter,  particu- 
larly if  the  matter  is  of  a bad  colour  and  an 
ofFenfive  fmell,  the  wound  alfo  appearing  dark- 
coloured  and  rotten,  indicating  approaching 
mortification,  the  horfe’s  ftrength  muft  be  fup. 
ported,  by  allowing  him  a large  quantity  of 
corn  ; and  if  he  can  be  made  to  eat  malt,  it  will 
be  found  ftill  more  eff'edtual.  If  the  appetite 
goes  off,  he  muft  be  drenched  with  good  water- 
gruel,  and  ftrong  infufion  of  malt : it  will  be 
necelTary  alfo  to  give  the  cordial  ball  for  morti- 
fication, once  or  twice  a-day.  Stimulating  ap- 
plications to  the  part,  fu'ch  as  camphorated  fpirit 
and  oil  of  turpentine,  equal  parts,  are  of  great 
ufe.  Should  a hard  callous  fwelling  remain  in 
confequence  of  a bruife,  the  following  embro- 
cation is  to  be  well  rubbed  into  the  part  twice 
a-day ; and  if  it  does  not  fucceed  in  removing 
it,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  a blifter.” 

Embrocations  for  Bruifes. 

(No.  I.)  Take  Camphor,  half  an  ounce; 

Oil  of  turpentine,  an  ounce  ; 

Soap  Liniment,  an  ounce  and  a 
half : Mix. 

(No.  2.)  Take  Tinfturc  of  cantharides,  one 
ounce ; 

Oil  of  origanum,  two  drachms  ; 

Camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  fix 
drachms  : Mix. 

(No.  3.)  Take  Oil  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce; 

To  which  add  gradually 

Vitriolic  acid,  one  drachm  ; 

Oil  of  bays,  two  ounces  : Mix'. 

As  a remedy  for  a bruife  caufed  by  unequal 
preflure  from  a faddle,  Mr.  John  Lawrence  re- 
commends a fomentation  of  rtale  urine  in  which 
hay  has  been  boiled,  and  red-hot  iron  quenched  ; 
with  die  addition  of  fom-e  verjuice. 

BRUNELLA.  Common  self-heal  ; call- 
ed alfo  prunella^  confolida  minor,  and  fymphytum 
petraum.  It  Is  the  prunella  vulgaris  Liniv. 
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It  Is  a fmall  plant  with  fquare  ftalks,  and  cut 
leaves  that  are  fet  in  pairs  ; the  flowers  are  pUr- 
ple-coloured,  forming  fliort  thick  fpikes.  It  is 
perennial,  grows  wild  in  pafture  grounds,  and 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  Its  tafte  being  flightly 
auftcre  and  bitter,  it  hath  been  much  uled  in 
fluxes,  haemorrhages,  and  in  gargarifms,  to  re- 
move aphthous  exudations  ill  the  mouth, 
Miller’s  Bot.  Off. 

BRUTIA  ; an  epithet  for  the  mofl;  refinous 
kind  of  pitch,  therefore  ufed  to  make  the  oleum 
piffiiiunif  faid  by  Ray  to  be  the  fame  as  the  pif- 
felxon  of  the  ancients  ; for  that  was  called  by 
them  oleuf}!  pkinuin  , and  was,  according  to  Ga- 
len, a medicine  made  of  oil  and  pitch  mixed. 

V The  pix  brutia  was  fo  called  from  Bruiia,  a 
country  in  the  extreme  parts  of  Italy,  where  it 
was  produced.  The  Brutti  were  a people  of 
Calabria,  over-againfl:  Sicily.  The  pix  Brutia 
was  made  from  the  tteda,  mountain-pine. 

BRYGMUS  (from  to  make  a noife). 

A peculiar  kind  of  noife,  fuch  as  is  made  by  the 
grating  of  the  teeth,  or  their  gnaflilng. 

BRYON  (from to  germinate).  Called 
fplachnon  by  fome  ; a kind  of  mofs  found  on  ce- 
dars, oak,  &c.  It  is  aftringent. 

BRYONY,  BRYONIA  (from  to  abound'), 

fo  called  from  Its  abundance.  If  is  a name  for 
the  WHITE  JALAP ; alfo  briony.  Botanifts 
enumerate  feven  or  eight  fpecles  *,  but  the  moil 
common  are  the  two  following ; the  Bryonia 
Alba,  White  Briony  *,  called  alfo  vitis  alba, 
vel  fylvejlris  ; agrojlis,  ampelos,  archeojlris  ; eche- 
trcfis,  by  PIippocrates  *,  bryotiia  afpera  ; cedrof- 
tis ; chelidonium  ; labrufea  ; melothrum,  ophrojla- 
phylon  ; pfdothrum  ; wild  vine.  This  fpecies  is 
molt  in  ufe.  It  is  the  bryonia  alba  foliis  pal- 
matis  utriiique  callojojcabris,  baccis  riibrls,  of  Linn. 
Clafs  Moncecia.  Ord.  Syngenesia.  Gen. 
PI.  1093. 

It  Is  a.  perennial  rough  plant,  grows  wild  In 
hedges,  and  climbs  up  bullies,  with  curled  ten- 
drils •,  the  leaves  are  in  fliape  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  tlie  vine.  The  flowers  are  bell-fliaped, 
of  a greenifli-white  colour,  and  monopetalous ; 
the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  red  berries,  con- 
taining an  extremely  vifeid  pulp  with  fmall 
feeds  ; the  root  is  large,  as  thick  as  a man’s  arm 
or  leg,  of  a brownifh  or  yellowilh  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  white  within. 

Thefe  roots  are  taken  up  in  fpring  ; they  af- 
ford much  thin  milky  juice,  which  hath  a dif- 
agreeable  fmcll,  and  a naufeous,  biting,  bitter 
tafte;  if  it  is  applied  to  the  (kin,  it  blifters.  If 
the  root  is  dried,  or  its  milky  juice  is  infpWated, 
th^  lofe  moft  of  their  acrimony  and  ill  feent. 

Externally,  this  root  is  ftrongly  dilcutient^ 


Dr.  Alfton  fays,  that  In  fwellings,  ftralns,.  and 
ftifl’nefs  of  the  joints,  in  the  human'  fubjefd,  he 
has  experienced  furprlfing  eftedts  from  it.  Ac- 
cording to  BePvGIUS,  it  is  a purgative ; hydrai 
gogue,  and  diuretic : the  frefti  root,  emetic  : It 
has  chiefly  been  employed  in  dropftes,  ajihma,  and 
epilepfy,  and  has  been  advantageoufly  employed  in 
the  difeafes  of  cattle.  As  a difeutient,  the  ca- 
TAPLASMA  BRYONi.ffi  COMPOSITUM  is  approved 
by  the  College,  and  thus  made.  Take  of  bryony 
root,  three  ounces  ; elder  flowers,  one  ounce ; 
gum-ammoniac,  half  an  ounce  ; muriated  am- 
monia, two  drachms  ; camphorated  fpirit,  one 
ounce.  Let  the  bryony  and  elder  be  boiled  till 
they  become  tender,  then  bruife,  and  add  the 
gum-ammoniac,  previoufly  diflTolved  in  vinegar  ; 
the  muriated  ammonia  and  camphorated  fpirit 
muft  be  afterwards  added,  and  the  whole  mixed 
together  in  form  of  a cataplafm. 

Black  BRYONY  ; called  alfo  ianihus,  figiB- 
him  beatee  Maria,  chironia,  apronia,  gynecanthe ; 
BLACK  VINE,  and  the  Chironian  vine.  Thb 
plant  climbs  without  tendrils,  the  leaves  are 
iinooth,  and  like  thofe  of  the  great  Lind-weed  ; 
it  bears  black  berries  ; the  roots  and  leaves  are 
recommended  as  expeftorant.  Rail  Hift.  Ac» 
cording  to  Gerrard,  it  is  called  agriampelos.  - 

BUBALUS  (dim.  oi&ag,  an  ox).  The  Buf- 
falo ; called  huffelus,  bos  Indiana,  and  buffal.  It 
is  a kind  of  ox.  This  name  it  hath  from  the 
country  In  Alia,  from  whence  it  was  brought 
into  Europe.  See  Bos. 

BUBO  (from  ^ov^cay,  the  groin)',  VoGEt 
names-  it  btibon  when  In  the  groin  ; it  is  alfo 
named  cambuca;  cambuca  membrata  ; codocele ; by 
fome  it  is  called  fugile,  and  adin.  Any  tumid 
gland  In  an  animal,  which  is  inflamed,  or  tends 
to  fuppuration,  is  a bubo ; but  it  is  generally- 
underftood  only  of  thofe  glands  which  are  in 
the  arm-pits,  or  the  groin.  The  cure  is  effected 
either  by  ufing  means  to  counteradl:  inflamma- 
tion in  the  early  ftate  of  the  tumor;  or,  when' 
fuppuration  feems  unavoidable,  promoting^it  by 
fomentations,  cataplafms,  and  llimulating  appli- 
cations, till  it  breaks  of  itfelf,  or  may  properly 
be  opened  artificially.  See  Abscess. 

BUBONOCELE  (from  the  groin,  and 

kyiXy},  o.  tumor).  (See  Rupture.)  It  is  alfo 
called  hernia  inguinalis,  or  rupture  of  the 
GROIN. 

BUCCAL  GLANDS  (from  bucca,  the  cheek). 
All  the  Infides  of  the  cheeks,  near  the  mouth,  in 
every  animal,  arc  full  of  fmall  glandulous  bo- 
dies called  by  this  name.  They  open  by  fmall 
holes  or  orifices,  through  the  inner  membrane 
of  the  ihouth. 

BUCCELATION  (from  buccella,  a morfel) ; 
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Boccella  Purcatoria,  and  Bucccelatus.  A 
purging  medicine  made  up  in  the  form  of  a loaf, 
confiding  of  fcammony,  See.  put  into  ferment- 
ed flour,  and  then  baked  in  an  oven. 

BUCCINATOR  MUSCULUS,  cot>/lric7cr 
mufculus.  The  trumpeter’s  muscle;  (from 
dwKOiwvy  airimipet).  It  is  thus  named,  in  the 
human  fubjett,  becaufe  of  its  ufc  in  forcing  the 
breath  to  found  the  trumpet,  by  two  didinfl:  be- 
ginnings on  each  fide,  one  tendinous  and  fleilry 
from  the  lower  jaw,  between  the  lad  dens  rno- 
laris,  and  the  root  of  the  fore  part  of  the  pro- 
proctfl'us  coronae  ; the  other  is  flethy  from  the 
upper  jaw,  between  the  lad  dens  molaris  and 
tlie  proceflus  pterigoides,  from  whofe  extremity 
alfo  it  arifes  tendinous,  being  continued  between 
thefc  two  originations  to  the  pterigo-pharyngicus 
on  one  fide,  and  the  mylo-pharyngaeus  on  the 
other ; from  thence  proceeding  with  draight 
fibres,  and  adhering  to  the  membrane  that  co- 
vers the  infide  of  the  mouth,  but  without  touch- 
ing the  gums  of  either  jaw.  It  is  inferted  and 
lod  in  the  angle  of  the  lips.  By  its  fubdance 
on-  each  fide  it  conditutes  the  cheeks,  and 
through  its  middle  the  ductus  fallvalls  fuperior 
pafles.  Its  ufe  is  jiot  only  to  move  the  cheeks 
with  the  lips,  but  alfo  to  contract  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth,  by  bringing  them  inwards,  and  fo 
thrud  the  meat  between  tire  teeth,  for  its  better 
comminution. 

For  an  account  of  this  mufcle  in  the  horfe, 
fee  die  diderent  anatomical  plates,  particularly 
r,  8,  8,  PI.  II.  and  the  defeription  of  the  muf- 
clcs,  &e.  “ of  the  head^'  under  the  article  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Horse. 

BUCK.  In  his  fird  year,  is  called  a fawn  ; 
the  fecond,  a pricker ; the  third,  a forrel ; the 
fourth,  a fore  ; the  fifdi,  a buck  of  the  fird 
head  ; and  the  fixth,  a great  buck.  This  bead 
is  common  in  mod  countries,  being  as  corpulent 
as  a hart,  but  in  fize  refembling  more  a roe, 
except  in  colour ; the  males  have  horns,  which 
they  lofe  yearly  ; the  females  none  at  all.  As 
for  the  colour,  it  is  very  different ; however, 
they  are  modly  branded  and  fandy,  with  a black 
lid  all  along  the  back.  Their  flelh  is  excellent 
for  nourifliment. 

BUCK-EYES  ; the  fame  as  moon-eyes.  See 
Moon-eyes. 

BUCKTHORN,  Rhamnus,  in  hotany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  pentandria  imnogynia  clafs.  Its  cha- 
radlers  arc  thefe : it  hadi  male  and  female 
flowers  on  diderent  plants,  which  have  no  em- 
palements  according  to  feme,  or  petals,  accord- 
ing to  others.  The  cover  of  the  fexes  is  funnel- 
duped,  cut  into  four  parts  at  the  top,  which 
fpread  open  ; the  male  flow'crs  have  four  damina 


of  the  length  of  the  tube,  terminated  by  fmall 
fummits  ; the  female  flowers  have  a roundifn 
germen,  fupporting  a Ihort  dyle,  crowned  by  a 
quadrifid  digma  ; the  germen  afterward  becomes 
a roundilh  berry,  enclofing  four  hard  feeds. 
There  are  nineteen  fpceies  of  the  rhamnus. 

The  berries  of  buekthorn  are  larger  than  el- 
der-berries, round  and  black,  yielding  a bitter 
purple  -juice,  tinged  with  green,  and  holding 
three  or  four  cornered  feeds.  The  tree  grows 
in  woods  and  hedges,  liaving  its  branches  fet 
w'ith  long  diff  thorns.  The  fyrup  is  the  only 
preparation  of  thofe  berries  now  in  phyfical  uTe. 

Syrup  of  Buckthorn. 

Take  of  the  juice  of  ripe  buckthorn  berries, 
one  gallon ; 

White  fugar,  feven  pounds  ; 

Pimento  in  powder,  an  ounce  and  a 
half ; 

Ginger,  an  ounce  : 

Set  the  juice  by  for  three  days,  that  the  faecu- 
lencies  may  fubfide,  and  drain.  INIacerate  the 
fpices  in  a pint  of  the  drained  juice  for  four 
hours,  and  drain.  Boil  the  red  of  the  juice  to 
three  pints,  adding,  towards  the  end,  that  part 
In  whieh  tlje  fpices  were  maeerated.  LalUy, 
put  in  the  fugar,  and  boil  the  whole  to  the  con- 
fidence of  a fyrup. 

^The  prineipal  ufe  of  this  Is  to  mix  up  more 
aifilve  ingredients  into  purging  balls,  for  horfes, 
Sec. 

BUFF,  a name  commonly  given  to  that  lea- 
ther-like coat  which  forms  on  the  furface  of 
blood  drawn  from  an  animal  under  particular 
circumdances  of  difeafe.  This  buffy  gelatinous 
fubdance,  in  proportion  to  Its  thicknefs  and  the 
concavity  of  its  furface,  pretty  accurately  de- 
notes the  degree  of  general  inflammation  under 
wdiich  the  animal  labours,  and  its  appearance 
indicates  the  neceflity  of  further  bleeding,  and 
antiphlogidic  treatment.  In  faiT,  It  confids 
merely  of  the  coagulable  lymph  of  the  blood  from 
whieh  the  red  particles  have  prematurely  fub- 
fided.  See  the  article  Blood. 

BUGLOS,  Buglossum  (from  an  ox, 
and  yAoxrcra,  a tongue ; fo  called  from  the  fhape 
and  roughnefs  of  its  leaf).  Called  alfo  bug~ 
lofftim  anguf  folium  majus^  biiglojfum  vulgare  nia- 
juSy  buglofutn  fativum.  Garden-BUGLoss. 

The  garden-buglofs  is  a rough  plant,  refem- 
bling borage,  and  differing  from  it  chiefly  in  the 
l^ves  being  narrow,  lefs  prickly,  not  wrinkled,, 
and  of  a blueifli-green  colour,  and  in  the  feg- 
ments  of  the  flowers  being  obtufe.-  It  grows- 
wild  on  wade  grounds  in  the  fouthern  parts  o£ 
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Europe,  is  cultivated  with  us  in  gardens,  flowers 
fi'om  June  to  the  end  of  fummer,  and  in  winter 
it  dies  to  the  ground,  but  the  roots  continue.  It 
is  a name  of  the  horrago,  and  as  a medicine 
nearly  fimilar. 

BUGULA,  a dimin.  of  bugkjfa ; and  faid 
to  be  fo  called  from  its  refemblance.  Bugle. 
Called  alfo  confolida  Medin^  prunella  Germnnis, 

’ fymphitum  medium,  and  middle  consound.  The 
fort  ufed  in  medicine  is  the  ajuga  reptans.  Linn. 
It  is  a low  plant,  with  two  kinds  of  (talks, 
round  creeping  ones,  and  upright  fquare  ones. 
They  bear  loofe  fpikes  of  blue  flowers ; the 
leaves  are  fomewhat  oval,  foft,  and  fet  in  pairs 
about  the  joints  of  the  (talks.  It  is  perennial, 
found  wild  in  woods  and  moi(t  meadows,  and 
flowers  in  May. 

BULBOCASTANUM  (from  ^oX^oc,  a bulb, 
and  Kxd^cxvov,  a chefnut).  So  called  from  its 
bulbous  appearance.  Called  alfo  agriocajlanurn, 
nucula  terrejlris,  balanocajlatieum,  bulbocnjlanum 
majus  et  minus,  earth-nut,  hawk-nut,  kip- 
per-nut, and  PIG-NUT. 

This  root  is  as  large  as  a nutmeg,  hard,  tu- 
berous, and  Mdiitifli,  fending  out  fibres  from  the 
bottom  and  fides  ; the  lower  leaves  are  winged, 
cut  into  feveral  divifions  of  leaves,  finer  and 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  faxifrage  ; the  (talk  is 
above  a foot  high,  having  one  leaf  about  the 
middle,  which  is  as  fine  and  (lender  as  fennel, 
having  the  like  leaves  at  every  divifion  of  the 
branches,  on  the  tops  of  which  grow  thin  umbels 
of  fmall  white  (lowers.  It  grows  in  fandy  and 
gravelly  places,  and  flowers  in  May. 

The  root  only  is  ufed  by  man  : this  is  eaten 
either  raw  or  roafted,  is  fweetiflr  to  the  tafte, 
and  nourilhing.  The  plant  is  not  unacceptable 
to  grazing  animals. 

BULBONACH  (German).  Called  alfo  viola 
lunaris,  lunaria  major,  leucoium  lunatum,  bolbonac, 
SATIN  and  honesty. 

The  (talk  is  two  or  three  feet  high,  as  thick 
as  a man’s  little  finger,  hairy,  and  of  a dark  red, 
or  an  azure  colour  ; the  leaves  refemble  thofe  of 
a nettle,  but  are  much  larger,  and  hairy  ; the 
branches  and  fummit  of  the  ftalk  are  laden  with 
flowers  of  a purplilh,  or  carnation  colour  •,  the 
root  is  knotted,  whence  the  name  hulbonach the 
feeds  are  large,  red,  and  acrid  to  the  tafte.  It 
grows  fpontaneoufly  in  Germany  and  Hungary, 
and  is  fown  in  gardens  In  England. 

This  plant  is  a warming,  diuretic  medicine, 
but  whether  ufeful  or  not  in  veterinary  pra£tice 
remains  to  be  afcertained. 

BULBOUS  (from  /3y,  a particle  of  excefs, 
and  Xu^vj,  from  Xcc)j.^oiVCAj  to  take,  becaufe  it  is 
eafily  taken  hold  of  from  its  roundnefs). 


BUS  roots  are  fuch  as  confift  of  either  feveral 
coats  involving  one  another,  or  of  feveral  fcales 
laying  one  over  the  other.  Tire  fifft  is  called  a 
tunicated  root ; the  fecond  is  called  fquamous 
or  fcaly  *,  the  third,  a folid  bulbous  root  j the 
fourth,  double  bulbous,  or  tefticulated.  See 
Lee’s  hitrod.  to  Bot. 

BULIMIA,  a voracious  appetite  (from 
/3y,  a particle  which  in  compofition  augments 
the  fenfe,  and  Xi^jioi;,  hunger).  See  the  article 
Appetite,  where  this  difeafe  is  fpoken  of  as  it 
a(Fe<£ls  the  horfe. 

Dr.  Cullen  fo  names  this  genus  of  difeafe 
in  the  human  fubjedf.  He  places  it  in  the  clafs 
of  locales,  and  order  dyforexia;  and  diftinguifhes 
three  fpecies.  i.  Bulimia  heluonum,  in  which 
there  Is  no  other  diforder  of  the  ftomach  than  an 
excelTive  craving  of  food.  2.  Bulimia  fyncopalis, 
in  which  there  is  a frequent  defire  of  food,  and 
the  fenfe  of  hunger  is  preceded  by  fwooning.  3. 
Bulimia  emetica,  alfo  cynorexia,  in  which  is  an 
appetite  fo^  much  food,  which  is  prefently  ejedl- 
ed  by  vomiting. 

This  diforder  confifts  in  an  infatiable  defire  of 
food,  and  a quick  return  of  the  appetite  after 
eating. 

BULITHOS  (from  /Sag-,  an  ox,  and  Xi9oc,  a 
Jlone)  *,  a (lone  found  in  the  gall-bladder,  kidneys, 
or  urinary  bladder,  of  an  ox.  See  Calculus. 

BULL.  See  Bos. 

BULL-BAITING.  See  Baiting. 

BULL-DOG : one  of  the  moft  fierce  and 
ftrong  of  the  canine  race,  having  the  nofe  (hort, 
and  the  under-jaw  longer  than  the  upper.  The 
breed  is  in  a manner  peculiar  to  England  : but, 
ever  fince  the  favage  cuftom  of  bull-baiting  has 
happily  been  on  the  decline,  it  has  fuffered  ne- 
gleft.  Such  is  the  ftrength  and  ferocity  of  thefe 
animals,  that  four  of  them  have  been  known  to 
mafter  a lion  ; and  when  they  are  turned  loofe 
on  a bull,  and  have  once  properly  feized  him, 
nothing  (hort  of  the  lofs  of  life,  or  the  giving 
way  of  the  part,  can  difengage  them.  While 
that  barbarous  amufement  continued  in  vogue, 
various  Inftances  of  favage  fortitude  have  oc- 
curred in  the  feats  of  this  breed,  which  would 
fcarcely  be  credited  in  countries  where  the  di- 
verfions  are  more  rational  and  elegant.  See 
Canis. 

BUNIAS,  or  BOUNIAS  (from  ^ovvoc,  a hill, 
becaufe  it  delights  in  rugged  places  j called  alfo 
aXiine  ; Naples).  Navew.  It  is  a plant  of  the 
turnip-kind,  with  oblong  roots,  growing  (lender 
from  die  top  to  the  extremity.  Linnaeus  fup- 
pofes  two  forts ; viz.  the  wild  and  the  fweet 
navew,  to  be  but  varieties,  and  calls  them  by 
the  name  of  brassica  radice  caulescente 
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PUSiFORMi.  They  are  biennial.  It  is  alfo  the 
napus  fativa,  vctbus  dulcis,  NAVEW  GENTLE, — 
RAPE,  I’rENCH  NAVEW,  SWEET  NAVEW,  and 

French  turnip.  It  is  the  brassica  napus  of 
Linn. 

It  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  kitchen. 
Thefe  arc  warmer,  and  more  grateful,  than  the 
common  turnip,  and  afford  a good  pedloral 
juice. 

The  feeds  of  both  forts  are  warm  and  pun- 
gent, approaching  to  tlie  virtues  of  muftard, 
but  much  inferior  in  their  efficacy.  Water  takes 
up  all  their  virtues.  They  yield  by  expreffion  a 
large  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  fold  under  the 
name  of  rape  oil : the  wild  fort  is  cultivated  for 
this  purpofe.  The  cake  remaining  after  the  oil 
is  expreffed  retains  the  acrimony  of  the  feed. 

BUNIUM  (from  a little  hill ; fo  called 

from  its  tuberofity).  Wild  parsley  ; alfo  call- 
ed daucits  petrofelmi,  vel  coriandri  folio  ; — Saxi- 
fraga  montana  minor.  It  grows  in  ftony  places ; 
and  is  fomewhat  warming  and  diuretic. 

BUPLEURON  (fo  called  from  its  having 
large  ribs,  like  filaments,  on  its  leaves).  Hare’s 
EAR.  Alfo  called  auricula  leporis,  perfoliata,  and 
hvfophflon.  It  grows  on  hilly  places  in  France, 
&c.  flowers  in  July  and  Augull,  is  deterfive  and 
diuretic. 

BUPRESTIS  (from  a cow,  and  'rr^a.orQoc, 
to  burn fo  called  becaufe  thefe  flies  deftroy 
cattle  which  eat  them) ; the  burn-cow.  They 
are  a kind  of  cantharides,  and  are  poffeffed  of  a 
good  degree  of  the  fame  virtues.  It  is  alfo  a 
name  of  an  herb  which  was  in  much  elleem 
among  the  Greeks  as  an  efculent  one. 

BURDOCK.  See  Bardana. 
BURGUNDY  PITCH;  Pix  Burgundica  ; 
tire  refm  of  fome  turpentine-tree,  lefs  divefted 
of  its  oil  than  the  common  refm  is.  Some  fay 
it  is  from  the  mountain-pine.  It  is  alfo  called 
white  pitch.  It  is  from  the  Pinus  abies, 
foliis  folitariis,  fuhtetragotiis,  dijlichis,  ramis  infra 
tittdis,  conis  cylindraceis.  Hort.  Kew.  ; Clafs 
Moncecia  ; Ord.  Monadelphia  *,  Linn.  Gen. 
Plant.  1077.  Burgundy  pitch  is  chiefly  import- 
ed from  Saxony,  of  a folid  confiftence,  yet  fome- 
what foft,  of  a reddiffi-brown  colour,  and  not 
difagreeable  in  fmell.  Plafters  of  this  refm, 
by  aCling  as  topical  ftimulants,  are  frequently 
found  of  confiderable  fervice.  Though  formerly 
an  ingredient  in  feveral  ointments  and  plafters, 
it  is  now  moftly  confined  to  the  latter. 

BURNS,  or  Scalds,  occafioned  by  gun- 
powder, or  any  other  caufe,  when  the  Ikin  re- 
mains entire,  are  to  be  bathed  well,  and  kept 
foaked  with  rags  dipped  in  fpirit  of  wine  cam- 
phorated, or  with  linfeed  or  fallad  oil,  mixed 


with  an  equal  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
a plafter  fpread  with  bafilicon  and  oil  muft  be 
laid  over  it.  If  the  Ikin  is  fo  fcorched  that 
floughs  begin  to  be  digefted  out,  drefs  the  wound 
with  powdered  chalk  and  a common  poultice. 
Should  the  horfe  be  feverifli  from  the  pain,  give 
him  cooling  clyfters,  and  treat  him  as  direfted 
in  Ample  fevers.  The  fire  fuppofed  to  be  left  in 
the  part  after  injuries  of  this  kind,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  inflammation,  which  is  the  na- 
tural eft’e61:  of  fuch  caufes  ; fo  that  the  whimfical 
notions  and  conceits  concerning  fire  remaining 
in  the  burnt  part,  are  extremely  abfurd. 

If  the  burn  be  new,  fome  ufe  the  juice  of 
onions  and  verjuice  mixed  together  ; others  black 
foap  and  common  fait;  indeed  any  ftimulating 
application  is  proper  at  firft,  but  the  dreffmgs 
muft  be  milder  when  the  difeharge  comes  on. 
If  the  horfe  fhivers  after  the  accident,  give  fome 
of  the  cordial  balls  and  warm  mafties.  See  Ball. 

The  following  extraordinary  cafes  of  burns 
are  related  by  Gibson. 

“ Two  horfes  were  miferably  burnt  by  the 
carelefsncfs  of  a fervant  who  fell  afleep  in  a 
ftable,  and  had  left  a candle  burning,  which 
dropped  among  the  litter  and  fet  it  on  fire.  One 
of  them  was  burnt  all  along  his  throat,  mouth, 
and  noftrils,  his  breaft  and  flioulders,  his  belly 
and  flreath;  and  his  limbs  looked,  in  fome  places, 
as  if  they  had  been  broiled.  He  was  fo  ex- 
tremely fwelled,  fuch  quantities  of  hot  ferum 
were  difeharged,  and  his  fever  become  fo  vio- 
lent, with  fuch  pain  and  reftlefsnefs,  that  he 
beat  himfelf  to  pieces,  and  died  miferably,  be- 
fore any  thing  could  be  done. 

“ The  other  was  not  fo  feverely  Injured ; his 
limbs,  cheft,  belly,  and  ffieath,  however,  were 
fcorched,  and  alfo  difeharged  a hot  fcalding 
water  in  great  plenty  ; yet  his  fever  was  not  fo 
violent,  neither  was  he  totally  off  his  ftomach, 
but  would  pick  a little  hay,  eat  maflies,  and 
drink  water-gruel.  He  v/as  bled,  and  had  fe- 
veral clyfters  to  abate  the  fever,  with  nitre  in 
his  gruel.  The  burnt  parts  v/ere  dreffed  with 
the  following  mixture,  viz- 

Two  ounces  of  crude  fal  armoniac,  boiled  in 
a quart  of  water  a few  minutes,  and  then, 
mixed  with  a quart  of  fpirit  of  wine,  mix- 
ed gradually. 

With  this  his  fores  were  bathed  leveral  times 
a-day,  which  brought  them  to  digeft,  and  a great 
deal  of  the  burnt  Ikin  came  off ; but  in  the  end. 
without  leaving  any  great  blemifli.” 

Where  fal  armoniac  cannot  be  had,  he  fays, 
common  fait  may  be  fubftituted,  only  doubling^ 
the  quantity,  and  brandy,  or  rum,  inftead  oi 
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tlie  rectified  fpirits  of  wine.  The  good  effecffs 
of  this  treatment  arofe  from  the  ftimulating  re- 
medies employed,  and  were,  probably,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  exilling  theory,  which,  at  that 
period  (and  even  at  this  hour  with  many),  re- 
quired the  life  of  evefy  cooling  and  antiphlogiflic 
application  in  burns,  which  Mr.  Kentish,  of 
Newcaftle,  has  proved  to  be  pernicious. 

BURS^  MUCOSiE  (from  burfay  a purfc). 
Called  alfo  burfa  tendinibus  fubjeEla  ; and  facculi 
mticofi.  It  is  faid  that  Bellini  firft  obferved  them, 
but  Douglas  firft  defcribed  them.  Their  office 
is  to  emit  a lubricating  mucus,  to  facilitate  the 
motion  of  the  tendons  in  an  animal  body,  where 
they  play  upon  one  another,  or  upon  a bone. 

“ Thefe  bags,”  fays  Professor  Coleman, 
in  the  Veterinary  Transactions,  “ contain 
a large  quantity  of  fluid  fimilar  to  the  oil  of 
joints,  and  are  placed  between  tendons,  and 
alfo  between  bones  and  tendons.  Near  the 
large  joint  of  the  hock,  immediately  above  the 
fetlock,  and  between  the  back  finews,  there  are 
large  bags  of  the  fame  nature.  The  mueous 
bags  near  the  hock  generally  communicate  with 
the  joint.  The  ufe  of  thefe  bags  is  to  prevent 
fri£lion.  Inftead  of  the  hard  furface  of  one 
tendon  moving  in  contaft  with  bone,  or  touch- 
ing another  tendon,  thefe  bags  of  oil  being 
placed  between  folid  bodies,  diminifh  fridlion. 
It  has  not  been  generally  underftood,  that  the 
fame  bags  exift  in  all  horfes  when  firft  foaled. 
Before  the  horfe  is  domefticated  they  are  feldom 
vifible  but  by  diflecfion,  and  from  hence  it  has 
been  inferred  by  men  unacquainted  with  the 
fubjeft,  that  thefe  bags  are  firft  formed  in  con- 
fequence  of  difeafe  j but,  in  truth,  the  fluid  is 
only  increafed  in  quantity  from  excefs  of  weight 
or  exertion,  whereas  the  mucous  bags  are  origi- 
nal parts,  coequal  with  the  formation  of  the 
animal.  When  the  horfe  has  been  over-weight- 
ed, or  done  more  work  than  he  is  able  to  fup- 
port,  then  thefe  bags  are  enlarged  ; in  which 
cafe  they  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  wind 
galls.  They  have  probably  been  termed  ivind 
galls,  from  the  falfe  fuppofition  that  they  con- 
tained air,  and  refembled  the  vegetable  produc- 
tion of  the  fame  name.  Technical  phrafes  are 
frequently  of  little  moment,  but  in  the  prefent 
inftance  they  have  fometimes  led  to  erroneous 
and  fatal  practice.  When  mucous  bags  en- 
large at  the  fides  of  the  hock,  they  are  com- 
monly called  thorough  pins  -,  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  hock,  bog  fpavins.  The  former 
have  probably  had  their  name  in  confequence 
of  the  tumor  extending  through  the  hock  ; the 
latter  from  it^  being  near  the  feat  of  bone  fpa- 
vin,  and  yielding  very  confiderably  to  preflure. 


Men  not  well  acquainted  with  the  ftru£liire  or 
fuinftions  of  mucous  capfules,  have  occafionally 
opened  them  and  let  out  the  fluid.  The  im- 
mediate eflett  of  this  operation  is  the  total  dif- 
appearance  of  the  tumor.  But  if  the  edges  of 
the  wound  do  not  unite  by  the  firft  intention, 
great  inflammation  fpeedily  takes  place.  And 
if  the  wound  heals  in  the  moft  favourable  man- 
ner, the  internal  furface  of  the  bag  will  con- 
tinue to  fecrete  a fluid,  and  the  part  will  be- 
come as  large,  if  not  greater  in  bulk,  than  be- 
fore. The  operation,  therefore,  of  letting  out 
the  contents  of  mucous  capfules,  or  in  other 
words,  the  opening  of  wind  galls,  cannot  fuc- 
ceed,  and  fometimes  the  inflammation  wUl  be 
fo  great  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  animal. 
Thefe  cavities  have  occafionally  been  opened  by 
farriers  with  a fliarp-pointed  iron  made  hot : 
this  mode  is  far  lefs  objeiftionable  than  others, 
as  the  coagulation  of  the  fluids  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  cautery,  generally  clofes  the  ori- 
fice, and  reftores  the  cavity  •,  and  as  the  mouth 
of  the  fac  is  inflamed  by  the  hot  iron  and  clofed, 
the  greater  part  of  the  contents  of  the  fac,  after 
the  operation,  remains  entire.  Setons  have  fome- 
times been  recommended  and  palled  through 
thefe  bags  witli  a view  to  create  inflammation, 
and  to  fill  up  the  cavities  with  granulations- 
The  irritation  occafioned  by  this  pradlice  is  not 
only  dangerous,  but  if  the  animal  furvives,  the 
cavity  being  filled  up  with  a flefiiy  fubftance, 
inftead  of  an  oily  fluid,  the  function  of  the  or- 
gan is  loft,  and  probably  will  remain  as  large  as 
before..  When  the  mucous  capfules  are  opened 
by  accident,  the  wound  is  generally  more  vio- 
lent and  the  confequences  more  dangerous  ; and, 
as  it  has  not  been  generally  underftood,  that 
expofmg  the  cavity  of  tlicfe  organs  is  attended 
W'ith  more  mifchief  than  wounds  of  other  foft 
parts,  proper  remedies  have  not  ufually  been 
employed.” 

Bee  the  article  Cavity,  where  the  cure  of 
penetrating  wounds  of  this  and  other  circum- 
fcribed  cavities  is  Ihewn  to  confift  in  the  ufe  of 
the  aftual  Cautery,  the  effeifts  of  which  in- 
deed are  well  illuftrated  in  the  following  Case, 
treated  at  the  Veterinary  College. 

“ The  Profeflbr  was  defired  to  fee  a horfe,  the 
property  of  Lord  Jerfey.  On  examination  he 
found  that  one  of  the  mucous  capfules  between 
the  flexor  tendon,  or  back  finew,  and  the  long 
ligament  that  fupports  the  two  fefamoid  bones, 
had  by  an  accident  two  days  before  been  opened. 
The  leg  was  confiderably  enlarged  and  inflamed 
even  above  the  knee,  attended  with  confiderable 
difcharge.  The  actual  cautery  was  applied  to 
the  furface  of  the  wound,  and  fomentations 
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and  poultices  to  the  leg.  A purgative  was  alfo 
given.  In  three  days  the  dii'charge  of  fynovia 
again  appeared,  the  cautery  was  therefore  re- 
peated, and  in  lefs  than  a fortnight  the  difcharge 
totally  ccafed.  The  leg,  however,  continued 
fwelled  and  inflamed,  and  the  horfe  on  the  25th 
of  May  was  admitted  at  the  Veterinary  College. 
A liquid  lililter  was  applied  from  the  fetlock 
joint  upwards  to  the  bend  of  the  knee,  and  a 
mild  diuretic  given  every  other  morning  for  a 
week.  "When  the  blijter  had  ceafed  to  dif- 
charge, to  keep  the  parts  moift,  and  preferve  the 
hair,  a cold  poultice  of  bran  and  water  was  or- 
dered, and  a fecond  dofe  of  phyfic ; and  by  the 
afliftance  of  another  blifter,  and  afterwards 
bandages,  the  horfe  was  difcharged  on  the  22d 
of  June,  perfedlly  found. 

BURSAJj,  a term  applied  to  certain  parts  of 
an  animal,  from  their  refemblance  to  biirfa^  a 
purfe.  Hence  we  have  the  burfal  mufcle,  liga- 
ment, &c.  For  examples  of  the  latter,  fee  PI. 
III.  3,4,  A iver  limb,  and  /,  /,  m m,  upper  limb  ; 
and  the  defcription  of  the  plate  under  Anatomy 
of  the  Horse. 

BURSTENNESS,  a vulgar  term  for  the 
difeafe  in  horfes  and  other  cattle,  called  a hernia, 
or  rupture.  See  Rupture. 

BUTTER.  The  practice  of  mixing  up  balls, 
by  the  addition  of  butter  or  oil,  is  much  con- 
demned by  fome  of  the  writers  on  farriery. 
Gibfon,  the  moll  refpeftable  of  thefe,  in  his 
“ Farrier’s  Difpenfatory,”  alTerts,  not  on  his 
own  experience  only,  but  on  that  alfo  of  many 
others,  that  there  is  “ fomething  in  butter,  and  in 
all  unduous  things,  very  difagreeable  to  the  nature 
of  a horfe.''  To  thefe,  and  alfo  to  meat-broths, 
which  were  occafionally  given  to  horfes,  he  ob- 
jects, on  the  fcore  of  their  relaxing  effe£t  on  the 
bowels.  “ For  thefe  rcafons,”  he  fays,  “ we 
judge  butter  or  oil  improper  to  make  up  purging 
horfe  balls,  except  for  a horfe  that  is  very  hardy 
and  ftrong,  and  where  a very  powerful  remedy 
is  required  ; or  in  thofe  cafes  where  a horfe  is 
troubled  with  the  hungry  evil  (fee  Appetite 
and  Bulimia),  or  gives  other  figns,  whereby 
one  may  fuppofe  the  fibres  of  his  Itomach  to  be 
over-much  contradted,  and  hardened,  which  is 
very  difficult  to  be  dillinguifiied,  otherwife  than 
by  his  continual  feeding  without  thriving  upon 
it.”  Oil  or  butter  alone,  he  adds,  will  purge 
fome  horfes.  "Whether  the  experience  of  mo- 
dern veterinarians  will  juftify  thefe  objeftions 
to  a fubftance  fo  innoxious  to  the  human  body 
remains  to  be  ftated. 

BU'FTER  of  ANTIMONY,  antimonium 
MtRUTUM.  See  Antimonials.  This  pre- 


paration is  highly  cauftic,  and  ufed  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  deftroying  fungous  flefh  in  wounds,  or 
for  corroding  the  callous  edges  of  ulcers.  On 
fome  occafions  it  is  mixed  with  other  ointments, 
and  applied  to  fores  that  require  to  be  power- 
fully llimulated,  as  in  the  (^ittor,  &c. 

BUTTERIS  ; an  inllrument  of  fteel,  fitted 
to  a wooden  handle,  with  which  the  farrier  pares 
the  foot,  or  cuts  the  hoof  of  a horfe.  The  in- 
judicious ufe  of  this  inflrument  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  mifehief.  See  the  articles 
Foot,  Hoof,  Shoeing,  &c. 

BUTFON,  of  the  reins  of  a bridle,  a ring  of 
leather  with  the  reins  pafled  through  it,  which 
runs  all  along  the  length  of  the  reins.  To  put  a 
horfe  under  the  button  is,  when  a horfe  is  flop- 
ped without  a rider  upon  his  back,  the  reins  be- 
ing laid  on  his  neck,  and  the  buttons  lowered 
fo  fall  down,  that  the  reins  bring  in  the  horfe’s 
head,  and  fix  it  to  the  true  pofture  of  carriage. 
Not  the  horfes  only  which  are  maneged  in  the 
hand,  mufl  be  put  under  the  button,  for  this 
method  mull  be  taken,  with  fuch  horfes,  before 
they  are  backed. 

BUYING  HORSES.  The  circumftances 
attending  the  choice,  qualifications,  and  defe£ls 
of  horfes,  have  been  fpoken  of  fufficiently  un- 
der the  feveral  heads  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 
The  accuftomed  ceremonial  of  examhiing  a horfe, 
in  order  to  purchafe,  is  thus  judicioufly  deferibed 
by  Mr.  John  Lawrence. 

“ Having,”  fays  he  “ already  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  terms,  and  that  the  nag  is 
quiet  to  approach,  giving  him  fome  gentle  warn- 
ing with  your  voice,  you  go  up  to  him  in  his 
flail  on  the  near  fide,  and  laying  your  hand  on 
his  fore-hand,  you  proceed  from  thence  to  exa- 
mine his  eyes,  mouth,  and  countenance  ; flill 
holding  his  head,  and  turning  your  own  to  the 
right  about,  you  have  a view  of  the  curve  of  his 
neck,  the  height  of  his  fore-hand,  and  the  po- 
fition  of  his  fhoulder  and  fore-arm.  Returning 
to  his  fore-hand,  you  defeend  to  his  legs  and 
feet,  minutely  examining  with  your  fingers  every 
part  from  above,  below,  withinfide,  and  without. 
You  will  not  forget  the  virgin  integrity  of  the 
knees,  fo  much  and  fo  juftly  in  requeft.  So 
difficult  is  this  to  repair,  either  by  nature  or  art, 
when  once  violated,  that  I am  almofl  tempted  to 
add  it  as  a fifth,  to  the  four  irrevocable  things, 
tempus,  juventus,  verbum  didlum,  £3’  virginitas. 

“ Being  fatisfied  refpe£ting  his  fore  train, 
your  eye  and  hand  will  glance  oyer  his  back, 
girting-place,  carcafe,  and  loin  ; thence  proceed- 
ing to  his  hinder  quarter,  and  the  fetting-on  of 
his  tail.  You  will  judge  how  far  he  agrees  ia 
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each,  and  every  refpeft,  with  the  rules  of 
proportion;  (fee  Proportion).  I he  hinder  legs 
and  feet  will  demand  a fhare  of  attention  full  as 
minute  as  the  fore  ones,  and  I muft  once  again 
repeat  my  advice,  that  the  infide,  or  hollow  of 
the  hock,  be  not  paffed  without  due  notice  (as 
is  commonly  the  cafe),  fmce  it  often  happens  that 
the  injuries  of  hard  labour  are  moll  apparent  in 
thofe  parts.  A furvey  of  the  other  fide  of  the 
horfe  concludes  the  ftable  examination. 

“ Suffer  no  perfon  belonging  to  the  feller  to 
be  with  you  in  the  flail  during  your  infpedlion, 
that  the  horfe  may  not  be  rendered  unquiet,  ei- 
ther defignedljq  or  at  the  mere  prefence  of  an 
habitual  tormentor.” 

For  this  caution  Mr.  Lav.Tence  affigns  what 
we  efteem  a very  forcible  reafon.  “ The  exa- 
minant will  by  no  means  find  fo  good  an  op- 
portunity abroad,  when  the  horfe,  according  to 
commendable  cuftom,  fhall  have  been  fired,  and 
fet  upon  his  mettle,  Bnd  when  his  own  attention 
muft  inevitably  be  divided.  The  ftall  is  alfo  a 
good  fituation  in  which  to  judge  of  the  temper 
of  a horfe,  his  condition,  found  or  infirm  me- 
thod of  (landing. 

“ Your  intended  purchafe  is  now  led  out  In 
all  his  glory,  and  fo  much  care  has  been  pro- 
bably ufed,  during  the  ceremony  of  bridling  and 
combing,  to  aroufe  his  natural  and  fupply  him 
with  an  addition  of  artificial  fire,  that  ‘ ware- 
horfe’  is  by  no  means  an  unneceffary  caution  to 
the  by-ftander.  He  is  taken  to  a fpot  'of  ground 
raifed  for  the  purpofe  of  fhewing  his  fore-quar- 
ters to  advantage.  Here  you  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  another  general  furvey,  in  a good 
light.  It  is  in  this  fituation  you  muft  make  a 
final  judgment  refpedling  that  moft  material  ob- 
je£l  his  eyes,  taking  care  to  have  his  head  placed 
favourably  for  your  infpe£lIon.  The  next  con- 
fideratlon  is,  the  condition  of  his  legs,  that  he 
(land  ftraight,  and  do  not  knuckle  with  his 
knees,  that  his  joints  do  not  tremble  (the  fure 
indication  of  weaknefs),  and  that  his  feet  are 
even  and  a juft  diftance  apart.  Order  him  next 
to  be  walked  forward  In  hand,  placing  yourfelf 
immediately  behind  him,  that  you  may  fee  how 
he  divides  his  legs,  whether  he  be  ftraight  in 
his  hams,  and  go  fufficiently  wide  behind,  and 
clofe  before.  Keep  your  pofitlon,  and  let  him 
trot  back  (ftill  in  hand),  and  you  will  perceive 
whether  he  bend  his  knees,  and  go  free  from 
cutting  or  knocking,  whether  his  feet  be  found, 
and  his  joints  free  from  ftiffhefs,  or  injury  from 
hard  labour. 

“ After  thefe  preliminaries,  you  may  permit 
the  jockey  in  waiting  to  mount,  who  ought  to 
exhibit  a fair  fpecimen  of  every  pace,  walk. 


trot,  canter,  and  gallop,  you  having  placed 
yourfelf  in  the  interim  ibout  midway  of  his 
intended  courfe,  forward  and  back  again  ; In 
which  advantageous  fituation,  you  may  com- 
mand a view  of  the  horfe,  his  figure  and  adlion, 
in  all  diredlions.  In  this  part  of  the  fhew,  the 
particulars  to  be  noted  chiefly,  are  how  the  horfe 
carries  his  head,  the  degree  of  freedom  he  pof- 
fefles  in  his  flioulders,  whether  he  goes  well 
above  his  ground,  and  fafe;  whether  his  haunches 
follow  well,  and  without  over-reacliing,  and 
whether  he  fubmits  to  the  touch  of  the  fpur 
without  fucking  in  his  wind,  and  fwelling,  which 
is  a fure  indication  of  a rebellious  dlfpofition, 
and  that  he  obeys  with  rcludlance.  At  the  con- 
cluding feene,  the  nag  is  brought  back  to  that 
elevated  fpot  juft  mentioned,  when  you  take 
another  curfory  view  of  him,  and  he  returns  to 
his  ftable. 

“ But  I would  advife-  no  perfon,  however 
accuftomed  to  horfes,  to  purchafe  one  for  his 
own  ufe,  without  previoufly  riding  him  a trial 
himfelf ; a privilege  which  no  dealer  of  credit 
refufes  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  miles  upon 
the  road,  in  company  with  himfelf  or  fervant. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  way  to  know  all  that  can 
be  well  known  of  an  animal,  in  fo  fhort  an  ac- 
quaintance, firft  to  fee  him  ridden,  and  then  to 
ride  him  yourfelf.  You  M ill  be  enabled  to  de- 
termine, how  far  his  merit  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  (kill  or  fpurs  of  the  jockey,  how  far  his  con- 
dition and  wind  are  to  be  depended  upon,  and 
whether  he  has  been  merely  pampered  for  fale; 
whether  his  carriage  be  adroit,  careful,  and  fafe, 
over  rough  ways  ; whether  he  be  naturally  fhy 
and  fkittifh,  or  has  taken  averlion  to  particular 
objedls ; and  whether  he  trot  down  hill  in  a 
firm  and  compa£t  way,  naturally  throM'Ing  his 
weight  upon  his  haunches,  and  bearing  light  on 
the  hand,  or  whether  he  lean  forward,  as  if  de- 
firous  of  ufmg  his  nofe  as  a fifth  leg.  This  laft 
is  a confideration  never  to  be  overlooked.  A 
hack  that  will  not  go  well  dowm  hill,  may  fairly 
be  pronounced  good  for  nothing,  were  it  only 
becaufe  fuch  good  qualification  is  generally  the 
confequence  of  being  well-fhaped,  and  the  back- 
ward pofition  of  the  fhoulder,  and  the  inclina- 
tion forward  of  the  haunches,  favouring  the 
attitude  moft  proper  for  defeent.  Laft  of  all, 
tliere  may  be  fomething  highly  difagreeable  in 
the  motions  or  carriage  of  a horfe,  which  a 
perfon  can  by  no  other  means  difeover,  than 
by  adlually  riding  him  ; and  I have  frequently 
heard  men  of  confummate  judgment  acknow- 
ledge themfelves  much  deceived  by  trufting  en- 
tirely to  fhew.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  with  a laudable  degree  of  can- 
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clour,  refifts  the  obloquy  which  has,  in  all  pe- 
riods, fallen  upon  dealers  in  horfes,  who  have 
been  generally  fuppofed  more  prone  to  trick  and 
deception  than  any  other  clafs  of  traders.  This, 
he  fays,  arifes  in  part  from  the  precarious  na- 
ture of  the  commodity  in  which  they  deal. 
Their  method  of  preparing  and  decking  out 
their  goods  for  fale,  is  wrong,  only  as  far  as 
luch  manoeuvres  are  intended  to  conceal  un- 
foundnefs  : but  no  reafonable  objection  can  pof- 
fibly  be  brought  agai  ift  their  endeavours  to  fet 
their  horfes  off  to  the  beft  advantage.  The 
grand  complaint  is  on  the  behalf  of  humanity, 
the  laws  of  which  are  outraged,  by  the  cruel 
and  fraudulent  expedients  of  Figging  and 
Firing. 

“ The  bargain  for  a liorfe,”  fays  Mr.  John 
Lawrence,  “ is  either  attended  with  the  war- 
ranty of  ‘ found,  free  from  vice  or  blemilh, 
‘ and  quiet  to  ride  or  draw,’  or  he  is  fold  with- 
out warrant,  to  be  taken  with  all  faults ; in 
which  latter  cafe,  the  buyer  can  have  no  right 
or  pretence  to  return  him,  except  he  prove 
glandered,  v/hich  exception  I fuppofe  arifes  from 
the  illegality  of  felling  any  horfe  in  that  ftate.” 

He  defines  soundness  to  imply,  “ not  dif- 
eafed,  lame,  blind',  or  broken-winded  : nor  hav- 
ing, at  the  time  of  fale,  any  impending  caufe 
thereof.”  By  cuftom,  three  days’  trial  are  al- 
lowed the  purchafer,  within  which  period  the 
horfe  ought  to  be  returned  for  unfoundnefs  : but 
if  the  defeiT  lie  hid,  and  the  horfe  can  be  proved 


to  have  been  unfound  at  the  time  of  fafe,  a 
much  longer  detention  does  not  bar  die  return 
of  die  horfe  ; on  the  other  hand,  if  die  feller 
can  prove  the  foundnefs,  it  is  prefumed  the 
horfe  has  been  damaged  whilft  in  the  cuftody  of 
the  purchafer,  who  in  fuch  cafe  mufi;  fuftain  the 
lofs.  In  cafes  of  this  nature,  as  well  as  all  others, 
juftice  muft  depend  on  the  laid  refort,  upon  the 
judgment  and  integrity  of  the  evidence. 

“ The  impending  caufes  of  unfoundnefs  arc 
various  •,  fuch  as,  rottennefs,  defects  in  the  eyes, 
and  wind  ; fplents,  and  fpavins.  The  trial  of  a 
horfe’s  foundnels  ought  to  be  committed  to  a 
perfon  accuftomed  to  horfes.  Our  judgment, 
as  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  v/ind,  is  now  univer- 
fally  guided  by  the  foundnefs  of  the  cough  ; but 
independent  of  that  criterion,  the  preternatural 
heaving  of  the  flanks  in  a broken-winded  horfe, 
will  always  be  fufficiently  apparent,  if  he  be  put 
upon  a fwift  pace.  It  is  neceflary  to  try  the 
new  purchafe  in  all  paces,  and  even  to  ride  hina 
fairly  a confiderable  number  of  miles,  in  order 
to  difeover  any  latent  defeft,  or  lamenefs  of  the 
finews,  which  may  have  been  patched  up  with 
bandage  and  aftringents,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe 
of  fale.” 

Mr.  Lawrence’s  obfervations  and  cautions  ex- 
tend to  many  points,  very  material  to  the  buyers 
of  horfes,  but  too  copioufly  fet  forth  for  our 
prefent  purpofe.  His  remarks  on  this  fubje<3; 
will  be  found  in  his  “ Treatife  on  Horfes',” 
Vol.  11. 
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CAA-APIA  (Indian).  This  is  a fmall  low 
plant,  with  a root  about  two  fingers  breadth 
long,  as  thick  as  a fwan’s  quill,  and  fometimes 
as  large  as  a man’s  little  finger.  This  root  is 
knotty,  and  covered  with  filaments  that  are 
three  or  four  fingers  breadth  long.  Outwardly, 
it  is  of  a yellowilh-grey  colour,  but  inwardly  it 
is  white.  After  being  chewed  a little  it  is  acrid, 
and  hath  nearly  the  fame  virtues  with  ipecacu- 
anha^ whence  it  hath  alfo  received  that  name. 
The  Brafilians  cure  wounds  from  poifoned  darts 
with  the  juice  of  this  root,  which  they  pour 
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into  the  wound.  Pifo  fays  it  hath  the  fame 
efficacy  againft  the  bite  of  ferpents. 

CACAGOGA  (from  excrement,  and 

otycA],  to  expel)  ; ointment,  that,  by  being  rubbed 
on  an  animal’s  fundament,  procures  ftools. 

CACHEXY,  CACHEXIA  (from  ■aoixog,  ill  or 
bad,  and  a habit)  ; a bad  habit  of  body,  call- 
ed alfo  deformes.  In  the  human  fubjefl  there  is 
a defedf  of  vital  heat,  and  that  peculiar  difpofi- 
tion  in  the  body  which  depraves  its  own  nou- 
riffiment.  Dr.  Cullen  defines  it  to  be  “ a de- 
pravity of  the  conftitution  of  the  -vyhole,  or  of  a 
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great  part  of  the  body,  without  any  febrile  or 
nervous  difeafe  as  the  primary  one.’  This  af- 
fe£fIon,  no  doubt,  extends  to  brute  animals,  and 
lays  the  foundation  of  dileafes  of  debility,  as  in 
man. 

CACHOS  (Indian) ; or  Solanim  pomiferum 
folio  rotuftdo  iemii.  It  grows  only  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Peru.  It  is  a Ihrub  of  an  extraordinary 
greennefs  : the  leaves  are  thin  and  round  ; the 
fruit  relembles  the  mad-apple,  of  an  afh-colour 
■and  a grateful  talle.  The  Indians  ufe  it  as  a 
diuretic,  and  to  expel  concretions  from  the 
kidneys. 

CACHYMIA,  a term  ufed  by  old  ■writers  to 
denote  an  imperfedl  metallic  body,  or  an  imma- 
ture metalline  ore,  which  is  neither  a faline  fub- 
ftance  nor  a metal,  but  yet  almoft  metal.  Ca- 
chytnia  may  be  divided,  ift,  into  the  fulphufeous, 
as  marcafites,  bifmuths,  and  cobalts  ; or,  2dly, 
into  mercurials,  arfenical  or  orpimental,  and 
fuch-like  or,  3dly,  Into  faline,  fuch  are  all  talcs. 

C ACOCHYLI A ( from  KaKOc,  bad,  and  'xjjK’/i, 
chyle).  Indigellion  or  depraved  chylification. 

CACOCHYMIA  (from  tvxkoc,  ill,  and  'xp^oc, 
humour).  For  this  the  barbarous  term  Kachimia 
is  fometimes  ufed.  A depraved  Hate  of  the 
humours. 

CACOETHES  (from  njoinoq,  ill,  and 
'tnos,  a cujloni)  j which,  when  applied  to  difcafes, 
fignlfies  a bad  quality  or  difpofition.  By  this 
term  is  alfo  underftood  a malign.ant  ulcer,  boil, 
or  fore,  with  callous  edges,  and  an  acrimonious 
difcharge. 

CACOPRAGIA  (from  Kunog,  ill,md7rpx-fjcA}, 
to  do  ox  aB).  A depravation  in  thofe  vifcera  by 
which  nutrition  is  prerformed. 

CACOSPHYXIA  (from  xa-tcog,  ill,  and 
from  a(pv^M,  to  leap  or  beat  like  an  ar- 
tery). A diforder  of  the  pulfe  in  general. 

CACOSTOMACHUS  (from  xcr.xog,  bad,  and 
c]op.(X’x^og,Jlomach).  Literally,  an  ill  or  bad  fto- 
mach  j but  It  Is  fpoken  of  food  that  is  bad  for 
the  ftomach. 

CACOTHYMIA  (from  xoexog,  ill,  and 
Svjxog,  the  mind).  Any  vicious  difpofition  of 
the  mind. 

CACOTROPHIA  (from  xocxog,  ill,  and 
7pc(pyi,  nutriment).  Any  fort  of  vicious  nutri- 
tion in  general. 

CADENCE,  is  an  equal  meafure  or  propor- 
tion, obferved  by  a horfe  in  all  his  motions, 
■when  he  Is  thoroughly  maneged,  and  works 
juftly  at  gallop,  terra  d terra,  and  the  airs  : fo 
that  his  times  or  motions  have  an  equal  regard 
to  one  another : that  one  does  not  embrace,  or 
take  In  more  ground  than  another,  and  that  the 
horfe  obferves  the  ground  regularly. 


Horfemen  fay,  “ This  horfe  works  always 
upon  the  fame  cadence  ; he  follows  the  cadence  j 
he  does  not  change  his  cadence  •,  he  remains 
equally  between  the  two  heels. — He  is  fine  and 
gentle  in  all  his  aids ; and  when  put  to  the  ma- 
nege, he  never  interrupts  his  cadence. — This 
horfe  has  fo  fine  a mouth,  and  works  with  fo 
much  liberty  in  his  fhoulders  and  haunches, 
that  he  keeps  his  cadence  with  great  facility  ; 
nay,  he  takes  a very  good  cadence  upon  his  airs, 
without  ftepping  falfe,  without  jumbling,  and 
works  equally  in  both  hands.”  See  Counter- 
time and  Time. 

CADMIA  (from  the  Hebrew  term  kadam) ; 
alfo  Chlimia,  Climia,  Catimia.  This  name  has 
been  applied  to  feveral  different  things.  Dios- 
coRiDEs  meant  by  it  the  recrement,  which  arlfes 
from  brafs  whilft  melting.  Galen  applied  it  to 
the  recrement  of  brafs ; and  a ftone  found  in 
fome  mines,  called  Cadmia  Lapidosa,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  eeruginofus  lapis.  The  calamine 
ftone  is  now  called  cadmia,  and  the  Germans 
have  given  this  name  to  cobalt. 

CADUCUS  (from  cado,  to  fall),  in  botany, 
means  being  of  the  fhorteft  duration  ; -as  cadu- 
cum  folium,  a leaf  falling  at  the  firft  opening  of 
the  flower. 

C.nCILIA  (from  cacus,  blind),  the  blind- 
worm  or  SLOW  WORM,  alfo  called  caciliaty  phlops, 
and  ceeciliaty  phlinus,  Grtecis.  It  is  a fpecies  of 
ferpent,  whofe  bite  has  been  erroneoufly  thought 
of  much  the  fame  efleiT  as  that  of  the  viper. 

C.®CUM,  the  BLIND  gut;  fo  called  from 
its  being  open  at  one  end  only  ; called  alfo  mcno- 
machon,  and  monocolon.  What  we  now  call  the 
appendicula  caci,  in  animals,  Rufus  Ephefius  calls 
the  cescutn.  But  modern  anatomifts  divide  the 
large  inteftines,  which  form  one  continued  ca- 
nal, into  three  portions.  This  canal  begins  by 
a kind  of  sacculus,  or  bag,  which  is  the  firft 
of  the  three  portions,  and  is  called  cecum.  It 
lies  on  the  Infide  of  the  os  ilium  upon  the  iliacus 
internus,  and  is  only  a round  fhort  broad  bag, 
whofe  bottom  is  turned  downwards,  and  its 
mouth  upwards.  This  inteftine,  which  is  'about 
three  fingers  breadth  long,  is  hid  by  the  laft 
convolution  of  the  ilium.  It  hath  the  fame 
bands  as  the  colon,  which  bands  take  their  ori- 
gin from  the  appendicula  vermiformis.  Its  dia- 
meter is  more  than  double  that  of  the  fmall  in- 
teftines. Its  arteries  are  from  the  mefenterica 
fuperlor.  The  veins  are  from  the  greater  me- 
fenteric,  and  one  of  the  branches  is  the  vena 
cencalis.  The  nerves  are  from  the  pofterior,  and 
inferior,  mefenteric.  See  Abdomen. 

CiESAREAN  SECTION,  an  operation  in 
the  human  female,  alfo  called  hy^erotamia^  and 
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h'ljlerotomatociay  whereby  the  foetus  is  extracted 
from  the  uterus  through  the  teguments  of  the 
belly.  It  was  called  the  C^farean  operation, 
from  Julius  Caefar,  who  was  brought  into  the 
world  this  way  j though  fome  fay  it  was  from 
one  C<sfoy  who  was  the  firft  thus  .taken  from  his 
motlier’s  womb,  and  from  whom  the  operation 
is  named.  In  veterinary  obftctrics,  cafes  no 
doubt  may  happen  wherein  this  operation  may 
become  neceflary.  Thefe  are,  i.  When  the 
mother  dies,  and  the  foetus  is  perceived  to  be 
alive.  2.  When  the  foetus  is  fo  praeternaturslly 
fituated  as  that  its  birth  is  impofUble  either  by  the 
mother’s  efforts,  or  by  manual  help. 

Inftances  have  occurred  in  the  human  fubjefl, 
in  which  both  the  mother  and  child  have  lived 
after  this  operation  ; and  if  fo,  the  probability 
of  its  fucceeding  with  the  brute  creation  mull 
be  much  greater. 

CALABA,  Indian  mastich  tree.  It  has 
rofaceous  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  a flefliy 
fruit  that  includes  a nut.  This  tree  is  a native 
of  the  warm  parts  of  America.  From  the  trunk 
and  branches  a gum,  like  the  gum-maltich, 
iffues. 

CALADE,  or  Basse  ; the.  defeent,  or  Hop- 
ing declivity  of  a manege  ground  ; being  a fmall 
eminence,  upon  which  they  ride  down  a horfe 
feveral  times,  putting  him  to  a Ihort  gallop,  with 
his  fore-hams  in  the  air,  to  make  him  learn  to 
ply  and  bend  his  hau.iches,  and  form  his  flop 
upon  the  aids  of  the  calves  of  the  legs,  the  (lay 
of  tire  bridle,  and  the  caveffon,  feafonably  given  ; 
for  without  thofe  aids  he  would  throw  himfelf 
too  much  upon  his  Ihoulders,  and  not  bend  his 
haunches.  Horfemen  fay,  “ Work  your  horfe 
in  a caladiy  after  the  Italian  way.” — “ Ride  him 
llraight,  and  then  you  make  good  ufe  of  the 
calade.” — “ Thefe  calndes  will  difeourage  your 
horfe,  and  perhaps  ruin  his  hams  ; for  you  have 
pitched  upon  too  deep  a declivity  : and  befides, 
you  do  not  make  the  aids  of  the  bridle  accord 
with  thofe  of  the  calves  of  your  legs.”  1 hefe 
expreffrons  fufficiently  indicate  the  fenfe  in  which 
the  word  is  underftood. 

CALAMARIAl  (from  calamus y a reed).  An 
order  of  plants  of  the  reed  kind. 

CALAMINARIS  LAPIS  (from  calamusy  a 
reed) ; fo  called  from  its  reed-like  appearance. 
Calamine  stone,  cadmia,  or  Cathmia  ; alfo 
called  cadmia  lapidofa  arofa  ; cadmia  fqffiUsy  CA- 
lamite,  calamy,  and  calaminar  stone.  This 
is  a metallic  mineral,  of  a grey,  brown,  yellow, 
or  pale  red  colour,  and  fometimes  of  all  thefe 
colours  varioufly  mixed  ; it  is  heavy  and  hard, 
but  liot  fo  as  to  ftrike  fire  with  fteel.  It  is  of  a 


middle  nature  betwixt  ftone  and  earth,  found  in 
copper  mines,  and  thofe  of  lead  and  iron  ; it  is 
found  In  England,  Germany,  and  other  coun- 
tries, either  in  diflin6l  mines,  or  intermixed 
with  the  ores  of  lead  or  other  metals.  It  is  the 
ore  of  a metal  known  by  the  name  of  zinc,  and 
contains  a fmall  portion  of  iron.  It  is  generally 
calcined  before  it  is  brought  into  the  fhops,  in 
order  to  feparate  fome  fulphureous  and  arfenical 
particles,  of  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  poffeffed, 
and  alfo  to  render  it  more  eafily  reducible  into 
powder. 

Calamine  Is  ranked  by  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his 
Elements  of  FoiTilogy,  as  a cryptometalline 
flone,  and  its  varieties  as  fo  many  fpecles  of  the 
zinc-ftone  genus  : fome  are  varieties  of  the  zinc 
floffes  j they  are  tranfparent  or  gloffy. 

Though  the  calamine  florre  Is  an  ore  of  zinc, 
it  is  not  the  only  one ; for  zinc  is  found  in  the 
ore  of  lead,  and  of  other  metals.  The  principal 
.ufe  of  this  mineral  is  for  changing  copper  into 
brafs,  which  it  does  by  its  metallic  part  mixing 
with  the  copper  while  it  is  in  a ftate  of  fufion, 
rendering  it  brittle  and  fonorous. 

For  medicinal  ufes,  the  calamincy  after  being 
calcined,  fhould  be  levigated  to  an  impalpable 
powder  ; it  is  then  ufeful  in  collyria,  as  an 
aftringent  and  corroborant,  and  againfl  de- 
fluxions upon  the  eyes,  and  In  cerates  for  ul- 
cerations, &c.  If  It  Is  exquifitely  fine,  it  a£ls 
as  an  abforbent  or  dcficcative  ; but  if  not,  it  is 
efcharotic. 

The  London  College  dlrefls  the  following  ce- 
rate, in  which  this  mineral  is  the  principal  in- 
gredient : 

Calamine  Cerate. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  a pint  j 
Yellow  wax. 

Calamine  prepared,  of  each  half  a 
pound  : 

Melt  the  wax  with  the  oil,  and,  as  foon  as  the 
mixture  begins  to  thicken,  fprinkle  in  the  cala- 
mine,  and  ftir  all  well  till  the  cerate  is  quite 
cold.  This  is  calculated  to  promote  the  cica- 
trifation  of  ulcers  in  the  human  fubjeiSt,  but  it 
has  fcarcely  a£livlty  enough  for  veterinary  pur- 
pofes.  We  may  therefore  confider  it  merely  as 
a mild  dreffmg  for  fores  that  require  no  ftimulus. 

CALAMUS  (from  the  Arabic  term  kalamy 
or  kelemus).  The  llalk  of  any  plant.  See  Cau- 
dex. 

CALAMUS  AROMATICUS,  Sweet- 
scented  flag;  alfo  called rugofay  diringUy 
jacerantatingay  acorus  veruSy  typha  aromatica.  It 
is  the  ACORUS  CALAMUS  YERUS.  AcORUS  fcapi 
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inurnne  lon^l/Jinro  foliaceoy  Kew.  HOET.  Clafs 
Hexandria.  Ord.  Monogynia.  Linn.  Gen. 
Plant,  434. 

, The  name  of  calamus  aromattcus  is  given  to 
t!ie  ACOR.U3,  but  they  ai'e  very  ditferent  things  ; 
the  firll  is  a (lalk  of  an  eaftern  reed,  which  is 
Header,  liollow,  white,  and  of  a fragrant  fmell ; 
it  is  alio  called  calamus  ocloratus^  and  arimdo  Sy- 
r'taca. 

The  dried  roots  are  brought  from  the  Le- 
vant, but  tl’.ofe  of  our  own  growtlr  are  prefer- 
able. Tliis  root  is  aromatic,  homachic,  and  car- 
niinuir  c.  As  an  aromatic^  though  not  heating 
like  tlie  fplces,  it  promotes  the  fluid  fecrctions, 
is  of  ufe  in  gangreires  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally, agreeably  Ifimulates,  and  produces  other 
good  elfects.  It  has  been  deemed  ufeful  as  a 
warm  Itomachic,  and  renders  other  medicines 
more  grateful  and  carminative.  In  conjundlion 
with  the  bark,  it  feems  to  add  to  its  efficacy, 
particularly  where  the  ftomach  is  in  a torpid 
llate.  The  aroma  is  fixed,  and  will  keep  many 
years.  When  freffi  gathered,  the  feent  is  not 
agreeable,  but  fomewhat  like  that  of  leeks ; by 
drying,  this  kind  of  flavour  goes  offi  That 
which  is  found,  tough,  and  whitiffi  within,  when 
broke,  is  the  belt.  Water  takes  off  the  bitter 
part  of  this  root,  and  fpirit  the  aromatic  part. 
In  diftiilation  with  water,  it  fends  up  a very 
fmall  portion  of  eflential  oil,  leaving  a naufeous 
bitter  in  the  decodtion. 

CALCANEUM  (from  calx^  the  heel).  The 
HEEL-BONE.  In  the  horfe,  its  form  and  fituation 
are  ffiewn  in  Plate  V.  “ Bones  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities f 7,  7,  8,  9.  See  the  defeription  in  the 
article  Bones. 

CALCAR.  See  Calcaneum. 

CALCINATION,  the  reduaion  of  folid  bo- 
dies, by  the  means  of  fire,  from  a coherent  to 
a hate  of  Oxyd,  accompanied  with  a change  of 
their  quality ; in  which  laft  refpea  this  procefs 
difl'ers  from  comminution. 

To  this  head  belong  the  burning  of  vege- 
table and  animal  matters,  otherwife  called 
ujiiou^  incineration,  or  concremation ; and  the 
change  of  metals  into  a powder,  which,  in  the 
fire,  either  does  not  melt,  or  vitrifies,  that  is,  runs 
into  glafs. 

'Phe  metals  which  melt  before  ignition  are 
calcined  by  keeping  them  in  fufion  for  fome 
time.  'Phe  free  admilhon  of  air  is  elTentially 
neceflary  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  operation  ; and 
hence,  when  the  furface  of  the  metal  appears 
covered  with  calx,  this  muft  be  taken  off  or  raked 
to  one  fide,  otherwife  the  remainder  exclud- 
ed from  the  air  will  not  undergo  the  change  in- 


tended. If  any  coal,  or  other  inflammable  mat- 
ter which  does  not  contain  a mineral  acid,  be 
fufPered  to  fall  into  the  veiTel,  the  efPedl  expect- 
ed from  this  operation  will  not  be  produced, 
and  part  of  what  is  already  calcined  will  be  re- 
vived or  reduced  ; that  is,  it  will  return  into  its 
metallic  form  again. 

Thofe  metals  which  require  a ftrong  fire  for 
fufion,  calcine  with  a much  lefs  heat  tlian  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  them  flow.  Hence  the  burning 
or  fcorification  of  fuch  iron  or  copper  veflels  as 
ar.*  long  expofed  to  a confiderable  fire  without 
defence  from  the  air.  Gold  and  filver  are  not 
calcinable  by  any  degree  of  fire. 

In  calcination,  the  metals  vifibly  emit  fumes : 
ner'crthelefs  the  weight  of  the  calx  proves  greater 
than  that  of  the  metal  employed.  The  antimo- 
nial  regulus  gains  about  one  eleventh  part  of  its 
weight ; zinc  fometiraes  one  tenth ; tin  above 
one  fixth  ; and  lead  in  its  converfion  into  mi- 
nium often  one  fourth. 

The  oxydation  of  metallic  bodies,  gold,  fil- 
ver, and  mercurv  excepted,  is  greatly  promoted 
by  nitre.  This  fait,  expofed  to  the  fire  in  con- 
jundlion  with  any  inflammable  fubllances,  extri- 
cates their  inflammable  matter,  and  burfl;  with 
it  into  flame,  accompanied  with  a hiffing  noife. 
This  procefs  is  ufually  termed  defagration  or 
detonation. 

All  the  metallic  calces  and  fcoriae  are  revived 
into  their  metallic  (late  by  fufion  with  any  ve- 
getable or  animal  inflammable  matter.  TPiey  are 
all  more  difficult  of  fufion  than  the  refpedlive 
metals  themfelves  ; and  fcarcely  any  of  them, 
thofe  of  lead  and  bifmuth  excepted,  can  be  made 
to  melt  at  all,  without  fome  addition,  in  the 
ftrongeft  fire  that  can  be  produced  in  the  com- 
mon furnaces.  The  additions  called  faxes,  em- 
ployed for  promoting  the  fufion,  confift  chiefly 
of  fixed  alkaline  falts.  A mixture  of  alkaline 
fait  with  inflammable  matter,  as  powdered  char- 
coal, is  called  a reducing  fiux,  as  contributing  at 
the  fame  time  to  bring  the  calx  into  fufion,  and 
to  revive  it  into  metal.  Such  a mixture  is  com- 
monly prepared  from  one  part  of  nitre,  and  two 
parts  of  tartar,  by  grinding  them  well  together, 
letting  the  powders  on  fire  with  a bit  of  coal  or  a 
red-hot  iron,  then  covering  the  veflel,  and  fuf- 
fering  them  to  deflagrate  or  burn  till  they  are 
changed  into  a black  alkaline  coaly  mafs*  This 
is  the  common  reducing  flux  of  the  chemifts, 
and  is  called  from  its  colour  the  black  flux.  Me- 
tallic calces  of  fcoriae,  mixed  with  twice  their 
weight  of  this  compound,  and  expofed  to  a pro- 
per fire  in  a clofe  covered  crucible,  melt,  and 
refume  their  metallic  form  } but  though  they  re- 
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ceived  an  increafe  of  weight  in  the  oxydation, 
the  revived  metal  is  always  found  to  weigh  eon- 
fiderably  lefs  than  the  quantity  from  which  the 
calx  was  made. 

All  tliefe  procefles,  and  the  principles  on 
which  they  depend,  belong  to  Chemistry. 
See  the  articles  themfelves  as  they  occur  in  the 
order  of  the  alphabet. 

CALCIS  AQUA,  Lime-Water.  See  Calx. 

CALCIS  OS.  See  Calcaneum. 

CALCULUS  (from  calx,  a limc-Jlone)  ; the 
difeafe  called  the  stone.  The  Greeks  called 
this  diforder  lithiafis  and  adnmitum  the  Latins 
name  it  calculus and  the  Englilh  underhand  by 
\t gravel,  fand,or{m-d\\  Jloncs,  that  pal's,  from  time 
to  time,  from  the  kidneys  through  the  ureter, 
and  are  expelled  from  the  bladder  with  the 
urine.  By  the Jlotie,  is  underftood  a calculous 
concretion  in  the  kidneys,  or  in  the  urinary 
bladder,  which  is  too  large  to  pafs.  Some  call 
it  NEPHRITIS  in  the  human  fubjecEl; ; though 
now,  in  modern  praftice,  this  is  confined  to  an 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys. 

That  the  horfe  is  fubjeit  to  Jlme  in  the  blad- 
der is  Ihewn  in  the  article  bladder.  Cattle  in 
general  are  alfo  liable  to  folid  concretions,  not 
properly  to  be  denominated  calculi  though  hav- 
ing their  outward  refemblance,  in  their  llomachs 
or  intelllnes. 

Dr.  Withers,  of  Newbury,  communicated 
to  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  the  follov/- 
ing  curious  fadbs  refpeCtlng  inteltinal  concre- 
tions in  horfes. 

“ Many  years  ago,”  fays  he,  “ I gave  the 
late  Dr.  W.  flunter  a large  intellinal  (tone  of  a 
horfe  which  proved  fata!  to  the  animal  ; and 
fome  years  afterwards,  I faw  an  engraving  of  a 
fecLon  thereof  in  the  dotlor’s  polleifion.  Sub- 
fcquent  to  this  period  a like  inltance  happened 
in  this  neighbourhood  ; and  what  then  feemed 
to  me  fingular  was,  that  the  horfes  belonged  to 
millers.  This  circumllance  excited  my  atten- 
tion, and  from  enquiry  I found  that  their  horfes 
were  more  liable  to  this  difeafe  ; wLich  oblerva- 
tlon  I have  long  noticed  to  my  medical  friends. 
Their  food,  I am  informed,  is  chiefly  compofed 
of  brans  and  fplit  beans,  the  mucilaginous  part 
whereof  is  a favourable  medium  for  aflbeiating 
the  Itrong  particles  abraded  in  triturition.  An- 
other circumftance  may  alfo  contribute  towards 
the  generating  thefe  concretions ; their  horfes 
are  generally  watered  at  a river,  and  for  the 
moft  part  below  the  mill.  1 his  w'ater  being  in 
conftant  agit-ation  by  the  rapidity  of  the  ftream 
necelfary  for  turning  the  wheel,  muft  necefTarily 
raife  and  keep  afloat  fmall  fabulous  particles, 
many  of  which  muft  be  taken  into  the  llomach. 

I am  the  ijiore  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by 


converfation  I have  had  with  a friend  of  mine 
who  conftantly  keeps  upwards  of  a hundred 
draught  horfes,  none  of  which  he  has  ever  loft 
from  this  difeafe.  His  manner  of  feeding  is  to 
give  tliem  brans,  oats,  and  beans,  either  luhole, 
or  fplit  by  means  of  a fleel-mill.  Some  years 
fince,  when  attending  the  late  Mr.  Andrews, 
miller,  of  Shaw,  near  this  place,  he  informed 
me  of  his  having  a very  valuable  horfe  ill  with 
the  colic,  and  which  he  fuppofed  would  die  ; I 
told  him,  that  if  he  would  have  the  inteftines 
examined,  he  would  find  a large  ftone  in  them, 
which  was  the  caufe  of  the  horfe’s  illnefs  •,  he 
laughed  at  the  predidllon,  and  confequently  ne- 
glcdted  the  enquiry.  On  vifiting  a few  days 
atter\vard3,  he  produced  a large  round  ftone, 
broken,  and  informed  me  that  the  dogs  in  eat- 
ing the  inteftines  had  made  the  difeovery.  Since 
the  death  of  Mr.  Andrews,  his  fon  has  lolt  a 
valuable  horfe  from  the  fame  caufe.  He  tells 
me  that  his  father  had  reafon  to  believe,  that  in 
Ills  time,  he  loft  two  more  valuable  horfes  from 
the  fame  diforder.  To  thefe  inftances  of  die 
lofs  of  millers’  horfes  I could  add  many  others 
proceeding  from,  the  fame  caufe.  hlr.  Andrews 
has,  by  my  advice,  for  thefe  feveral  years  paft, 
changed  the  diet  of  his  horfes.  He  gives  them 
brans,  and  beans  not  fplit,  wnth  a certain  pro- 
portion of  chaff;  he  fuppofes  the  beans  to  con- 
tain the  greateft  proportion  of  ftony  particles, 
as  they  are  ground  by  ftones  fofter  than  thofe 
which  are  ufed  for  grinding  wheat.  Since  this 
time  he  has  had  no  reafon  to  think  that  any  of 
his  horfes  have  ftony  concretions  formed  in  their 
bowels  ; nor  fuch  appearances  in  their  faeces, 
as  he  recollecfts  to  have  formicrly  obferved.” 

Dr.  Withers  alfo  obferves,  that  mafl'es,  or  ac- 
cum.ulations  of  a lefs  denfe  texture,  are  fome- 
times  found  in  the  inteftines  of  horfes.  He  fays,. 

“ My  friend,  above  alluded  to,  has  informed 
me,  that  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  30  or  40  years 
he  and  his  father  have  loft  three  or  four  horfes 
in  confequence  of  obftruftlons  in  the  bowels, 
arifing  from  large  lumps  of  a fpongv  fubftance, 
which  had  rather  the  appearance  of  indurated 
faces  than  of  Jione,  and  which,  on  being  expofed 
for  fome  time  to  the  air,  mouldered  away,  borne- 
of  the  ftones,  however,  alluded  to  in  the  fore- 
going account,  were  of  fo  hard  a nature  as  to- 
be  capable  of  receiving  a fine  polifh.” 

CALCULUS  BILIARIS  (from  bilb,  bile) ; 
the  Gall-stone.  All  animals  that  have  gall- 
bladders (in  which  number  the  horfe  is  not 
included)  are  liable  to  biliary  calculi.  There 
however  are  not  of  the  nature  of  urinary  calculL 
being  only  the  bile  concreted  into  hard  lumps. 
Similar  ftones  are  often  met  with  alfo  in  the 
dufius  choledochtis,  both  in  the  humau  and  brute 
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fubje<?ts,  without  being  fufpe£ted.  Gall-flofies  will 
often  lie  quiet  in  the  gall-bladder  j and  until  dif- 
feQion  after  death  ; but  v.'hen  they  are  prevent- 
ed from  pafling  through  the  gall-dufts,  they  ge- 
nerally obftruft  the  pafl'age  of  the  gall  into  the 
intellines,  and  produce  alfo  many  troublefome 
fymptoms,  particularly  the  jaundice,  or  yel- 
lows, as  it  is  vulgarly  called.  See  Jaundice. 

CALENDULA,  fo  called,  quod  Jtngulis  ca- 
Icnd'is,  i.  e.  menfdnis,  jlorefcat^  becaufe  it  fiou'ers 
every  month.  Garden-Marigold,  called  alfo 
caltha  calendula  faiiva,  chrvfanthenunu^fpojif'j  foils, 
folfeqida,  single  marigold.  Clafs  Synge- 
nesia,  Ord.  PoLYGAMiA  Necessaria  j Linn. 
Gen.  Plant.  990. 

Of  the  many  forts  of  marigold,  this  is  the  only 
one  that  is  generally  received  in  medicine.  It  is 
fo  common  in  our  gardens,  that  a particular  de- 
feription  is  needlefs.  It  is  annual,  propagates 
itfelf  by  feeds,  and  flowers  from  May  to  the  end 
of  Autumn.  The  Common  single  marsh- 
marigold,  alfo  cAXtA  popidagOy  caltha  palujlris, 
pjeiido  helleborus,  ranunculoides  pratenfts.  See., 
grows  in  marflies,  and  is  very  acrid.  It  is  fo 
caullic  that  cattle  avoid  it,  if  grals  is  ever  fo 
fcarce ; for  it  excites  inflammation  in  the  Itomach 
if  they  chance  to  fwallow  it. 

CALF ; the  young  of  the  cow  kind,  an  ani- 
mal too  well  known  to  require  a particular  de- 
feription.  The  hufbandman  Ihould  rear  as  many 
calves  as  he  can  conveniently  keep,  in  order  to, 
maintain  his  Itock ; and  thefe  chiefly  Ihould  be 
fuch  as  may  fall  between  Candlemas  and  May, 
for  in  that  feafon  the  cows’  milk  may  be  belt 
fpared.  _By  that  time  too  there  will  be  fufficient 
grafs  to  wean  the  calves,  and  by  the  winter  fol- 
lowing they  will  have  ftrength  fufficient  to  pre- 
ferve  themfelves  from  being  hurt  among  other 
cattle,  if  they  have  now  and  then  fome  little 
help.  By  June  too  the  dams  will  be  readier  to 
take  the  bull,  and  to  bring  other  calves  in  proper 
time.  If  a cow  goes  till  after  May  before  ffie 
calves,  the  calf  will  be  too  weak  the  winter  fol- 
lowing ; the  dam  will  not  be  fo  ready  to  take 
the  bull  again,  but  often  grows  barren.  Befides, 
to  r%ar  a calf  after  Michaelmas,  and  to  keep  the 
dam  at  her  meat,  as  they  do  in  fome  countries, 
would  be  expenfive  in  the  winter-time  ; and  a 
cow  abroad  will  give  more  milk  with  a little 
grafs  than  with  fodder,  lying  in  the  clofe-houfe, 
or  fed  with  hay  or  ftraw,  remaining  in  the  ftall  j 
for  the  dry  and  hard  meat  diminiffies  the  milk. 
Thofc  that  have  fmall  paftures  or  none  at  all, 
had  better  fell  their  calves  than  rear  them  : they 
may  thus  turn  the  milk  to  more  profit,  and  the 
cow  will  rather  go  to  the  bull  again.  If  the 
hufbandman  goes  with  an  ox-plough,  it  will  be 
convenient  for  him  to  raife  two  or  three  cow- 


calves,  to  keep  up  his  Itock,  and  it  will  be  the 
more  profitable.  It  is  far  better  to  wean  calves 
at  grafs  than  at  hard  meat,  if  they  were  at  grafs 
before  : thofe  that  can  have  feveral  paftures  for 
their  kine  and  calves,  are  likely  to  do  well,  and 
rear  with  lefs  coft  than  others.  The  weaning  of 
calves  with  hay  and  water  will  diftend  their  bel- 
lies, becaufe  they  do  not  do  fo  well  with  that  as 
with  grafs,  and  they  will  be  more  apt  to  rot 
when  they  come  to  grafs.  In  winter  they  fliould 
be  houled,  rather  than  remain  abroad,  as  young 
animals  are  not  able  to  endure  fevere  weather. 

The  ftate  of  our  knowledge  of  the  difeafes  to 
which  calves  are  obnoxious  is  mifcrably  defec- 
tive. Mr.  Topham,  indeed,  in  a chapter  of  his 
“ Treatife  on  Cattle,”  divided  with  great  form- 
ality into  ten  feclions,  confiders  and  preferibes 
for  various  maladies  attributed  to  thefe  animals. 
Thele  may  be  generally  clafled  under  two  lieads, 
viz.  aft'edfions  of  the  inteftines  and  of  the  brain. 

He  firft  recommends  the  ufe  of  medicine  to 
expel  the  meconium  foon  after  the  birtli  of  the 
calf,  which,  he  fays,  very  often  cannot  be  ef- 
febled  without ; and  when  neglebled,  fometimes 
occalions  the  animal  griping  pains,  convulfions, 
and  death.  The  defedd,  he  fays,  will  be  reme- 
died by  the  following  ftimulating  purge,  See. 

Take  Rhubarb,  three  drachms  ; 

Cream  of  tartar,  one  drachm  ; 

Lenitive  eledduary,  a drachm  and  a half : 
Mix  and  give  in  a pint  of  warm  beer.  Or, 

Take  cream  of  tartar,  one  ounce  ; 

Powdered  rhubarb,  one  drachm  : 

Mix  and  give  in  the  fame  way.  Either  of  thefe  are 
fufficient  for  a large  ftrong  calf ; to  be  given  oc- 
cafionally,  fo  as  to  evacuate  all  flimy  humours 
from  the  inteftines,  which  will  promote  their 
future  nouriffiment  and  growth. 

Mr.  Topham  fays,  a diarrhoea  in  young  calves 
is  a good  fymptom,  and  unlefs  it  become  violent 
or  continue  too  long,  it  Ihould  not  be  fupprelTed ; 
becaufe  a laxative  ftatC  of  the  body  is  natural, 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  their  aliments  and 
their  tender  ftate.  Afterwards,  however,  he 
commends  the  milk  pofleffing  fuch  qualities  as 
to  make  “ hard  dung,”  as  that  is  reckoned  the 
mold  nourifliing. 

In  treating  on  the  Dysentery  in  calves,  we 
are  told,  that  “ bleeding,  according  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  fymptoms  and  ftrength  of  the  pa- 
tient, is  abfolutely  requifite,  and  ought  to  be 
repeated.  But  if  we  may  reafon  from  analogy, 
and  are  to  be  guided  by  what  proves  the  mold  fuc- 
cefsful  treatment  of  this  difeafe  in  other  animals, 
we  Ihould  doubt  the  propriety  of  fuch  a remedy. 
The  following  medicine  is  perhaps  lefs  excep- 
tionable : 
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Take  powdered  rhubarb,  three  drachms  ; 

Cream  of  tartar,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Roman  philonium,  three  drachms  : 
hjlx  for  one  dofe,  to  be  given  In  a pint  of 
barley-water  eyery  nine  or  ten  hours,  or  occa- 
fionally. 

'Fhe  philonium  quiets  the  bowels,  while  the 
rhubarb  and  tartar  carry  off  the  lllmy  matter 
which  irritates  the  inteftines.  Clyfters  alfo  are 
of  great  ufe  in  dyfentery,  and  therefore  flrould 
not  be  omitted. 

Take  of  ftarch,  half  an  ounce ; 

Boiling  water,  half  a pint ; 

Venice  treacle,  half  an  ounce. 

FIrft  diffblve  the  ftarch  in  the  water,  and  af- 
terwards add  the  Venice  treacle. 

This  clyfter  muft  be  injected  warm,  and  may 
be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
fymptoms.  The  Venice  treacle,  in  this  compo- 
fition,  by  its  opiate  quality,  renders  the  bowels 
infenfible  of  the  aiiffion  of  thofe  acrid  particles 
that  corrode  their  texture  ; while  the  ftarch  is 
bland  and  nutritive. 

Mr.  Topham  alfo  advifes  ipecacuanha  as  a 
fpecijic  In  dyfenteric  diforders.  Eight  grains  of  the 
powder  may  be  given,  with  fix  drachms  of  dia- 
fcordium,  in  a pint  of  the  deco£l:ion  of  comfrey 
root,  and  repeated  every  eight  or  ten  hours. 

In  all  dyfenteries,  diarrhoea,  or  too  lax  a ftate 
of  the  inteftines,  Mr.  Topham  fays  the  following 
remedies  may  be  ufed  with  advantage.  When 
the  fcouring  is  very  immoderate. 

Take  fait  of  tartar,  one  drachm  ; 

Venice  treacle,  two  drachms ; 

Vinegar,  five  or  fix  fpoonsful. 

“ The  vinegar  and  fait  of  tartar  when  put  to- 
getlier  will  ferment,  and  it  muft  be  given  in  that 
fermenting  ftate,  and  repeated  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

“ No  prefeription  can  be  better  adapted  to 
the  cure  of  preternatural  evacuations  of  the  vif- 
cera  than  the  above  ; it  will  effedtually  anfwer 
tlie  purpofe  whenever  indicated. 

“ If  the  external  parts  be  cold,  and  the  dif- 
eafe  appear  juft  in  die  laft  ftage. 

Take  diafeordium,  fix  drachms  ; 

Venice  treacle,  half  an  ounce; 

Powdered  rhubarb,  a drachm  and  a 
half ; 

Virginian  fnake  root,  two  drachms. 

“ This  is  for  one  dofe,  to  be  given  in  barley- 
water  or  a decotflion  of  comfrey,  and  repeated 
every  eight  hours,  during  the  violence  of  the 
fymptoms. 


“ Half  an  ounce  of  powdered  chalk  may 
be  given  In  each  dofe,  to  blunt  and  Iheatli  the 
acid  particles  which  twinge  and  vellicate  the  in- 
teftines.” 

Our  confidence  in  Mr.  Topham’s  judgment  is 
fomewhat  fliaken,  however,  by  his  afterwards 
direfting  ifinglafs  diflblved  In  decoftion  of  com- 
frey, with  chalk  and  fugar  of  lead ; the  laft  of 
which  is  well  known  to  poflefs  deleterious  qua- 
lities. 

The  following  as  an  aftringent  may  be  lefs 
exceptionable  : 

Take  tinfture  of  opium,  three  drachms  ; 

Dragon’s  blood,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Decoblion  of  comfrey  root,  a pint : 

Mix  thefe  for  one  dofe,  to  be  repeated  occa- 
fionally. 

When  a loofenefs  has  continued  long,  there 
will  be  a continual  and  ineffedtual  inclination  to 
dung,  which  is  properly  called  a tenvfmus. 

In  a tenefmus,  the  pain  is  limited  to  the  rec- 
tum, or  parts  connefted  with  it,  and  the  evacua- 
tion is  little  elfe  but  a mucus  tinged  with  blood, 
if  the  difeafe  has  been  dyfentery.  This  frequent- 
ly happens  towards  the  end  of  fome  inveterate 
loofenefs,  and  is  caufed  by  the  acrid  and  flimy 
humour  adljpring  to  the  coats  of  the  redlum, 
and  ftimulating  the  fphlndler  of  it  to  thofe 
very  uneafy,  troublefome,  and  vain  motions. 

For  the  relief  of  this  fymptom,  Mr.  Topham 
fays  the  Inje£ling  fome  detergent  clyfter  will 
be  the  moft  efieftual,  fuch  as  the  following : 

Take  cream  of  tartar,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Venice  treacle,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Oil  of  caftor,  one  ounce  : 

Balfam  of  capivi  (previoufly  mixed  wltli 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs),  half  an  ounce: 
With  a gill  of  warm  water  make  thefe  into  a 
clyfter,  and  when  lukewarm,  let  it  be  injected 
at  tlie  redlum,  and  retained  there  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  a clout  applied  to  the  anus  two  or  three 
hours. 

A clyfter  of  this  kind,”  he  fays,  “ may  be 
injedfed  occafionally ; the  clyfter-pipe  fliould  be 
about  fix  or  feven  inches  long,  to  prevent  the 
calf  from  ftraining ; and  the  animal  fhould  be 
borne  up  by  the  hinder  legs  till  the  clyfter  is  to- 
tally inje£led,  which  may  be  eafily  done  if  the 
calf  is  not  too  large.” 

The  following  medicine  may  be  given  by  the 
mouth  : 

Take  ifinglafs,  fix  drachms ; 

Diflblve  it  in  one  pint  of  hot  barley-water,  and 
add, 

Pjowder  of  rhubarb,  one  drachm, 
c c 
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This  is  for  one  dofe,  to  be  repeated  occa- 
fionally. 

“ A tenefmus  is  fometimes  attended  witli  a 
prolapfion  of  the  anus,  the  reftum  falling  down 
fo  low  as  to  require  external  alTiftance  to  replace 
it.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  if  it  be  not  foon  re- 
duced, it  is  dangerous,  tire  gut  being  apt  to  in- 
flame and  mortify,  if  long  expofed  to  the  air.  It 
is  fubje£i:  alfo  to  relapfe  after  reducSIion,  when 
the  calf  {trains,  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up,  in 
cafe  of  a diarrhoea.  If  the  inteftine  be  fwelled, 
foment  it  with  warm  and  weak  folution  of  alum. 
If  it  be  difcoloured,  and  a mortification  is  ap- 
prehended, foment  the  tumefied  part,  and  then 
let  it  be  reduced  with  the  fingers,  oiled  for  that 
purpofe  ; and  apply  a comprefs  to  the  part  dip- 
ped in  alum  water  or  red  wine,  with  a proper 
bandage,  and  lay  the  calf  with  the  hinder  parts 
higher  than  the  fhoulders  for  fome  time.  If  the 
tenefmus  remain  obflinate,  or  if  there  be  a great 
imbecility  in  the  part,  a proper  trufs  may  be 
contrived  to  prevent  its  falling  down  again.  It 
very  often  happens  that,  from  a particular  weak- 
nefs  of  the  part,  the  return  defcends  lower  than 
it  ffiould  do,  but  that  may  be  remedied  by  a 
mild  clyfter  made  of  Theriac.  Androm.  about 
fix  drachms,  diflblved  in  a gill  of  luke-warm 
water  ; repeated  as  occafion  ffiall  require.” 

For  cojllvenefs  in  calves  Mr.  Topham  direfis 
the  following  remedies  : For  a large  flrong  calf. 

Take  Powdered  jalap,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Cream  of  tartar,  a drachm  and  a half ; 

Powdered  ginger,  an  ounce  : 

Mix  thefe  in  a pint  of  barley-water  for  one 
dofe ; to  be  repeated  as  occafion  ffiall  require. 

Take  of  GlaubePs  fait,  four  ounces ; 

Lenitive  eledtuary,  one  ounce  ; 
Powdered  ginger,  half  an  ounce  : 

Give  thefe  in  a pint  of  warm  water  or  beer, 
for  one  dofe.  If  the  calf  be  not  very  large,  two 
or  three  ounces  of  falts  will  be  fufficient.  Or, 

Take  Cream  of  tartar,  three  ounces  and  a 
half  •, 

Infufion  of  Senna,  fix  ounces  : 

Give  as  above  for  one  dofe. 

When  a calf  has  fwelled  legs,  attended  with 
a lamenefs,  or  any  other  fymptom  of  that  kind, 
going  under  the  denomination  of  the  felon,” 
Mr.  Topham  fays,  “ the  following  medicines 
may  be  given  : 

Take  Theriaca  Andromachi,  feven  drachms  ; 

Spirits  of  fal  armoniac,  two  drachms  ; 

Powdered  gentian,  one  ounce  : 

“ Make  the  whole  into  an  electuary  with  a 


fufficient  quantity  of  treacle,  for  one  dofe  ; to 
be  given  dilTolved  in  beer,  barley-water,  or  thin 
gruel ; the  interval  fourteen  or  fixteen  hours. 
Great  care  ffiould  be  taken  to  keep  the  animal 
warm. 

“ If  there  be  the  leafl  appearance  of  an  in- 
flammation, bleeding  is  lequifite  according  to 
the  inflammatory  difpofition  of  the  blood. 
Moreover  a dry  friElion  in  every  lamenefs  and 
ftifFnefs  of  the  body,  alfo  in  every  other  fluggiffi 
difpofition  of  the  fluids,  is  abfolutely  neceffary.” 

His  inftruftions,  in  cafes  of  affeSlion  of  the 
head,  are  thefe  : 

“ The  fymptomsf  he  fays,  “ are  a dull  coun- 
tenance, the  external  parts  cold,  a preternatural 
difeharge  of  flime  and  matter  from  the  noftrils, 
&c.” 

For  the  cure,  bleeding  according  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  animal  is  advifed  ; and  the  following  Si- 
mulating medicine  : 

Take  fpirits  of  fal  armoniac,  two  drachms  } 

Camphire,  two  fcruples  ; 

Honey,  half  an  ounce  : 

For  one  dofe,  to  be  given  in  a pint  of  thin 
gruel,  or  barley-water,  and  repeated  every  fix 
hours,  till  the  fymptoms  abate.  A meat-fpoon- 
ful  of  muftard  may  be  added  to  each  dofe. 

When  this  difeafe  becomes  more  formidable, 
and  thefe  dull  fymptoms  tend  to  an  affedlion  of 
the  brain,  bleeding  in  a free  manner  is  required. 

The  diagnoftic  figns  of  the  diforder  called  a 
phrenzy,  are  a wildnefs  of  the  eyes,  and  a flrong 
pulfe,  becaufe  this  difeafe  proceds  from  a fuper- 
abundant  quantity  of  blood  forced  upon  the  me- 
ninges of  the  brain.  Bleeding  unloads  the  vef- 
fels  in  the  head,  and  cooling  purgative  medicines 
are  alfo  proper. 

Take  Cream  of  tartar,  two  ounces  ; 

Nitre  in  powder,  one  drachm  ; 

Jalap  in  powder,  one  drachm  : 

To  be  given  in  a pint  of  water-gruel,  made 
warm,  for  one  dofe,  and  repeated  every  fix  hours 
during  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms.  A mer- 
curial purge,  in  the  firft  inftance,  would  pro- 
bably anfwer  the  end  more  efFedfually. 

Calves  are  alfo  fubjedt  to  a vertigo,  in  ffieep 
called  the  gid. 

In  this  difeafe,  after  due  evacuation  by  bleed- 
ing and  purging,  we  are  inflrutled  to  give  the 
following  medicine  : 

Take  Valerian  in  powder,  four  ounces  ; 

Round  birthwort  in  powder,  three 
ounces  ; 

Nitre  in  powder,  one  ounce  : 

With  a fufficient  quantity  of  treacle  make  an 
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detluary,  for  feven  dofes,  for  a large  calf : each 
dofe  to  be  given  in  a pint  or  upwards  of  barley- 
water,  or  thin  gruel,  and  repeated  exery  fix  hours 
during  tlie  violence  of  the  fymptoms.  Or, 

Take  Spirits  of  hartlhorn,  one  ounce  ; 

Theriaca  Andromachi,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Gentian  in  powder,  five  ounces  : 

Make  the  gentian  and  theriaca  into  an  elec- 
tuary with  treacle  ; then  let  the  fpirit  of  harts- 
horn be  added  proportionally,  for  feven  dofes. 
It  may  be  given  in  v'ater-gruel,  and  repeated 
every  five  hours.  • 

The  laft  difeafe  fpoken  of  by  Mr.  Topham  is 
" a tumor  upon  the  umbilicus  or  navel for  the 
cure  of  which  without  the  knife,  are  diredied 
thus  : 

Take  Spirits  of  fal  armoniac,  two  ounces  ; 

Oil  of  terebinth,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Common  falad  oil,  four  ounces  : 

Shake  all  thefe  together  in  a bottle  till  they 
are  intimately  mixed  ; and  take  as  much  of  it 
as  will  well  moiften  the  protuberance,  and  rub 
it  well  in  \ repeating  it  twice  a-day.  A catap- 
lafm,  made  of  oatmeal,  muft  be  applied  to  the 
part,  and  fupported  by^'a  bandage  round  the 
body.  Let  a quantity  of  the  volatile  liniment  alfo 
be  mixed  with  the  cataplafm  and  repeated  occa- 
fionally.  This  will  either  difperfe  or  fuppurate 
the  tumor,  either  of  which  will  effedf  a cure. 

We  doubt  whether,  in  all  inftances,  Mr. 
Topham’s  injun£lions  have  been  didfated  by 
found  veterinary  principles,  but  they  have  more 
of  the  appearance  of  rationality  than  can  be  traced 
in  other  works  on  a fubje£t  which  is  neceflarily 
obfeure,  from  having,  as  yet,  undergone  fo  little 
inveftigation. 

An  account  of  the  remarkable  JlruBure  and 
cppearance  of  the  external  organs  of  generation  in  a 
calf,  by  Mr.  Sandford,  Surgeon,  at  Worcefter, 
appears  in  vol.  II.  of  the  Medical  and  Phyfical 
fournal. 

This  calf,  which  was  killed  at  ten  weeks  old, 
was  fuppofed  to  have,  in  fome  refpedfs,  the  geni- 
tal organs  of  both  fexes  united  ; and  not  being 
a ttuin  calf,  it  was  on  this  account  efteemed  the 
more  remarkable.  On  the  firft  view,  the  animal 
appeared  to  have  tefticles,  which  feemed  divided 
in  a very  Angular  manner,  each  teftis  having  a 
complete  and  feparate  ferotum,  at  a diftance  of 
nearly  fix  inches  from  the  other.  The  penis, 
inftead  of  proceeding  in  the  ufual  direftion 
along  the  belly  of  the  calf,  terminated  in  its 
(heath  immediately  between  thefe  apparent  tef- 
ticles ; and  in  one  point  of  view  refembled  the 
vagina  of  a cow',  with  its  bearing  rather  more 
tiependant  than  ufual.  This  remarkable  appear- 


ance feemed  in  fome  degree  confirmed  by  the 
animal  voiding  its  urine  backwards,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  cow.  Externally,  and  on  each 
fide  of  the  abdomen,  in  their  ufual  fituation, 
were  two  teats  or  nipples,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  three  inches  from  the  pouches  or  ferota, 
as  is  fliewn  in  the  drawing,  pi.  VII. 

In  order  to  be  fully  fatisfied  that  the  fubftance 
refembling  the  penis  of  the  bull,  was  not  an 
elongated  clitoris  (a  miftake  that  has  fometimes 
happened),  Mr.  Sandford  firft  examined  wdth  a 
probe,  and  finding  it  pervious,  introduced  a di- 
redlor,  and  then  laid  it  open  to  the  ramus  of 
the  ifehium,  and  by  this  means  traced  the  ure- 
thra along  its  courfe  towards  the  bladder,  as  far 
as  the  inftruinent  could  be  pafled.  After  this, 
infpedbion,  he  difi'etfed  out  the  penis  its  whole 
length. 

On  examining  the  internal  organs  of  generation, 
nothing  by  any  means  prteternatural  or  confufed 
could  be  traced.  The  teftes  were  within  the 
abdomen,  and  were  placed  on  each  fide,  corre- 
fponding  to  the  pouches,  into  which  they  moft 
probably  would  have  defeended,  had  the  calf 
been  reared.  The  diftance  from  the  verge  of 
the  anus  to  the  extremity  of  the  fiieath  or  va- 
gina, meafured  nearly  tojcelve  inches. 

The  appearances  moft  worthy  of  remark  in 
the  external  genitals  of  this  calf,  are  the  fituation 
and  diftindfnefs  of  the  tw^o  ferota,  together  with 
the  Angularity  in  appearance,  and  deficiency  in 
length,  of  the  penis,  from  which  circumftances 
(had  the  calf  grown  up)  it  w^ould  afluredly  have 
been  prevented  from  copulating,  and  at  the  fame 
time  would  have  had  the  appearance  of  what  is 
commonly  called,  an  Hermaphrodite. 

This  animal  could  by  no  means  be  confidered 
a Free  Martin,  fince,  in  the  latter,  the  external 
parts  of  generation,  refemble  moft;  tliofe  of  the 
common  cow  ; though  the  internal  organs  have 
been  found  to  differ  very  materially.  For  an 
account  of  thefe  anatomical  peculiarities,  invef- 
tigated  by  the  late  Mr.  Hunter,  fee  the  article 
Free  Martin. 

CALF,  among  hunters,  alfo  denotes  a male 
hart  or  hind  of  the  firft  year. 

CALF-STAGE,  or  calf-penn,  a kind  of 
cage  or  incloiure,  for  the  confining  and  nurture 
of  calves.  A cage  which  holds  feven,  or  occa- 
fionally  eight  calves,  is  of  the  following  deferip- 
tion. — The  houfe  or  room-ftead,  in  which  it  is 
placed,  meafures  twelve  feet  by  eight.  Four 
feet  of  its  width  arc  occupied  by  the  ftage  ; and 
one  foot  by  a trough  placed  on  its  front ; leav- 
ing three  feet  as  a gangway  ; into  the  middle 
of  which  the  door  opens.  The  floor  of  the  ftage 
is  formed  of  laths,  about  two  inches  fquare. 
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lying  lengthway  of  the  ftage,  and  an  inch  afunder. 
The  front  fence  is  of  ftaves,  an  inch  and  a half 
diameter,  nine  inches  from  middle  to  middle, 
and  three  feet  high  ; entered  at  the  bottom  into 
the  front  bearer  of  the  floor  (from  which  crofs 
joifts  pafs  into  the  back  wall),  and  fleadied  at  the 
top  by  a'  rail ; which,  as  well  as  the  bottom 
piece,  is  entered  at  each  end  into  the  end  wall. 
The  holes  in  the  upper  rail  are  wide  enough  to 
permit  the  ftaves  to  be  lifted  up  and  taken  out 
to  give  admiffion  to  the  calves  •,  one  of  which  is 
faftened  to  every  fecond  ftave  by  means  of  two 
rings  of  iron  joined  by  a fwivel ; one  ring  play- 
ing upon  the  ftave,  the  other  receiving  a broad 
leathern  collar,  buckled  round  the  neck  of  the 
calf.  The  trough  is  for  barley-meal,  chalk,  &c. 
and  to  reft  the  pails  on.  Two  calves  drink  out 
of  one  pail  putting  their  heads  through  be- 
tween the  ftaves.  The  height  of  the  floor  of 
the  ftage  from  the  floor  of  the  room  is  about  one 
foot.  It  is  thought  to  be  wrong  to  place  it 
higher,  left,  by  the  wind  drawing  under  it,  the 
calves  fhould  be  too  cold  in  fevere  weather : 
this,  however,  might  be  eafily  prevented  by 
litter,  or  long  ftraw  dung  thruft  beneath  it. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  thefe  ftages  arc  fit  only 
for  calves,  which  are  fed  with  the  pail  *,  not  for 
calves  which  fuck  the  cow. 

Fatting  calves,  in  fome  countries,  are  kept  on 
the  ftages  until  they  are  fold  : rearing  calves, 
until  they  are  three  weeks  or  a month  old ; or 
until  they  begin  to  pick  a little  hay  ; when  they 
are  removed  to  a rack,  and  allowed  greater 
freedom. 

CALIGO  (from  caligOy  to  be  dark) ; a grow- 
ing darknefs  of  the  eye,  or  dimnefs  of  the  fight,- 
from  a manifeft  caufe  ; as  in  cafes  of  the  cata- 
ra£l:,  &c. 

CALIX.  See  Calyx. 

CALLOSITY,  Callositas  (from  cdllus). 
See  Callus. 

CALLUS  (from  calxy  the  heel,  or  calcoy  to 
tread ; becaufe  it  ufed  to  be  applied  to  the  hard 
and  thick  fkin  at  the  bottom  of  the  human  heel, 
made  fo  from  being  much  trodden  upon),  is  a 
cutaneous,  flefhy,  or  ofleous  hardnefs  of  any 
part,  either  natural  or  praeternatural.  But  mere 
generally  it  means  the  callus  generated  about  the 
circumference  of  a fvacftured  bone.  In  the  hu- 
man fubje£l:,  it  fometimes  means  a corn  on  the 
toes,  or  that  hardnefs  in  the  hands  produced  by 
labour  *,  alfo  the  hard  edges  of  ulcers. 

Callus  has  a particular  fignification  alfo,  in 
which  it  means  the  corpus  callofum  of  the  brain. 
The  hard  cicatrix  which  remains  after  a wound, 
efpecially  of  the  lacerated  kind,  has  been  called 
by  that  name.  The  callus  of  bone  may  become 


luxuriant  when  the  vefTels  which  conftifute  the 
fubftance  of  the  growing  bone  are  diftended, 
eitlier  by  a redundance,  or  too  ftrong  impetus 
of  the  fluids.  Dr.  Hunter  imagined  a callus  of 
the  bone  was  not  formed  by  the  infpiflation  of 
any  fluid,  but  from  a regeneration,  or,  as  it  were, 
granulation  from  the  fibres  of  the  bone ; this, 
however,  is  not  agreeable  to  Mr.  John  Hunter’s 
theory  of  the  formation  of  the  bone,  for  which 
fee  the  article  Bones. 

CALMUS  (from  the  Arabic  term  kalavi). 
The  ftalk  of  any  plant.  See  Caudex. 

CALOMEL,  CALOMELAs  (from  xxAoc,  goody 
and  jjisKocc,  black)  j a well-known  preparation  of 
quickfilver,  of  great  importance  in  veterinary 
medicine.  By  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Col- 
leges it  is  diredled  to  be  made  in  the  following 
way  : 

Calomel  or  Mercurius  dulcis. 

Land. 

Take  of  muriated  quickfilver,  one  pound  i 
Purified  quickfilver,  nine  ounces  : 

Rub  them  together  till  the  globules  difappear, 
and  fublime  ; then  rub  all  together  again,  and 
fublime  ; and  in  the  fame  manner  repeat  the 
fublimation  four  times  j afterwards,  rub  the 
matter  to  a fine  powder,  and  walh  it  with  boil- 
ing diftilled  water. 

Edinb. 

Take  of  muriated  quickfilver,  reduced  to  pow- 
der in  a glafs  mortar,  four  ounces  ; 
Pure  quiekfilver,  three  ounces  and  a 
half : 

Mix  them  well  together,  by  long  trituration.  In 
a glafs  or  marble  mortar,  until  the  quickfilver 
ceafes  to  appear.  Put  the  powder  into  an  ob- 
long phial,  of  fuch  a fize,  that  only  one  third  of 
it  may  be  filled  ; and  fublime  it  from  a fand 
heat,  \yhen  the  fublimation  is  finifhed,  let  the 
phial  be  broken,  and  the  red  powder  about  the 
bottom,  and  the  white  about  the  neck,  both 
thrown  away,  but  the  remaining  mafs  fublimed 
three  or  four  times,  and  reduced  into  a very  fine 
powder. 

The  ttiituration  of  corrofive  fublimate  with 
quickfilver  is  a very  noxious  operation.  For  it  is 
almoft  impoflible,  by  any  care,  to  prevent  the 
lighter-particles  of  the  former  from  arlfing,  fo  as 
to  afleft  the  operator’s  eyes  and  mouth.  It  is 
neverthelefs  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  that  the 
ingredients  be  perfectly  united  before  the  fubli- 
mation is  begun.  It  is  neceflTary  to  pulverife  the 
fublimate,  before  the  mercury  is  added  to  It; 
but  this  may  be  fafely  performed  with  a little 
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caution  ; efpecially  if,  during  the  pulverlfatlon, 
the  matter  be  now  and  then  fprinkled  with  a 
little  fpirit  of  wine.  This  addition  does  not  at 
all  impede  the  union  of  the  ingredients,  or  pre- 
judice the  fublimation  : it  will  be  convenient  not 
to  clofe  the  top  of  the  fubliming  veflel  with  a 
cap  of  paper  at  firil  (as  is  ufually  pra£fifed), 
but  to  defer  this  till  the  mixture  begins  tofub- 
lime,  that  the  fpirit  may  efcape. 

'Die  rationale  of  this  procefs  deferves  particu- 
lar attention  ; and  the  more  fo,  as  a miilaken 
theory  herein  has  been  produftive  of  feveral 
errors  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  mercurials 
in  general.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  dulcifica- 
tion,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  muriated  quickfilver, 
is  owing  to  the  fpicula  or  fharp  points,  on  which 
its  corrofivenefs  depends,  being  broken  and  worn 
olT  by  the  frequent  fublimations.  If  this  opi- 
nion were  juft,  the  muriated  quickfilver  would 
become  mild,  without  any  addition,  barely  by 
repeating  die  fublimation ; but  this  is  contrary 
to  all  experience.  The  abatement  of  the  corro- 
five  quality  of  the  fublimate  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  combination  of  fo  much  frefh  mercury  with 
it,  as  is  capable  of  being  united  •,  and  by  what- 
ever means  this  combination  is  effedfed,  the 
preparation  will  be  fufficiently  dulcified.  Tri- 
ture  promotes  the  union  of  the  two,  whilft  fub- 
limation tends  rather  to  difunite  them.  The 
prudent  operator,  therefore,  will  not  be  foli- 
citous  about  feparating  fuch  mercurial  globules 
as  appear  diftindl  after  the  firft  fublimation.  He 
will  endeavour  rather  to  combine  them  with  the 
reft,  by  repeating  the  triture  and  digeftion. 

■ The  college  of  Wirtemberg  require  their  ca- 
lomel to  be  only  twice  fublimed ; and  the  Au- 
guftan  but  once  *,  and  Neumann  propofes  mak- 
ing it  diredfly,  by  a fingle  fublimation,  from 
the  ingredients  which  the  muriated  quickfilver 
is  prepared  from,  by  only  taking  the  quickfilver 
in  a larger  proportion.  If  the  medicine,  made 
after  either  of  thefe  methods,  fhould  prove  in 
any  degree  acrid,  water,  boiled  on  it  for  fome 
time,  will  diffolve  and  feparate  that  part  in  which 
its  acrimony  confifts.  'Die  marks  of  the  prepa- 
ration being  fufficiently  dulcified,  are,  its  being 
perfefily  infpid  to  the  tafte,  and  indiffoluhle  by  long 
bnling  in  nvater.  Whether  the  water,  in  which  it 
has  been  boiled,  has  taken  up  any  part  of  It,  may 
be  known  by  dropping  into  the  liquor  a ley  of 
any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  or  any  volatile  alkaline 
fpirit ; if  the  decoction  has  any  mercurial  im- 
pr.-gnation,  it  will  grow  turbid  on  this  addition  j 
it  otherwife,  it  will  continue  limpid.  But  here 
care  muft  be  taken  not  to  be  deceived  by  an  ex- 
traneous faline  matter  in  the  water  itfelf : mod 
of  die  common  fpring  waters  turn  milky  on  the 


addition  of  alkalies  ; and  therefore,  for  experi- 
ments of  this  kind,  diftilled  water,  or  rain  wa- 
ter, ought  to  be  ufed. 

'1  he  mercurius  dukis  fublbnatus,  has  been  com- 
monly called  Calomelas,  and  Aqitila  alba  names 
which  are  now  dropt  by  the  Edinburgh  college. 
Calomelas,  though  yet  retained  by  the  London 
college,  is  indeed  a very  improper  name  for  a 
white  preparation,  the  word  implying  a black 
colour.  By  grinding  mercurius  dulcis  with  vo- 
latile fpirits,  it  becomes  blackifh,  and  this  per- 
haps is  the  true  calomel. 

Calomel  appears  to  be  one  of  the  moft  ufeful 
preparations  of  this  mineral  : it  holds  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  the  hydrargyrus  acetatiiSy 
which  is  one  of  the  mildeft  faline  preparations, 
and  h'idrargyrus  muriatusy  one  of  the  moft  acrid. 

Calomel  is  confidered  as  a good  ftalagogney 
diaphoretic y and  alterant ; Is  an  efficacious  medi- 
cine for  clearing  the  hepatic  Jyjlrmy  either  given 
alone,  joined  with  antinionials  (winch  increafe 
its  powers  very  remarkably),  or  with  other  of 
• the  cholagogues.  Many  of  the  more  elaborate 
procelTes  are  no  other  than  attempts  to  produce 
from  mercury  fuch  a medicine  as  this  really  is. 
The  dofe,  for  a horfe,  is  from  ten  grains  to 
forty,  or  more,  given  in  the  form  of  a bolus, 
every  night,  as  an  alterative.  If  this  courfe  be 
continued  it  will  occafion  fore  gums,  though  not 
affeA  the  mouth  fo  violently  as  in  the  human 
fubjedh.  A cafe  of  glanders  was  fuccefsfully 
treated  by  the  Professor  at  the  Veterinary 
College,  in  this  way.  See  Glanders.  By 
this  method  alfo,  the  objlinate  cutaneous  dijlempers 
of  cattle  have  been  cured,  without  any  remark- 
able increafe  of  the  fenfible  evacuation.  When 
ufed  to  deftroy  worms,  it  Is  given  in  the  dofe 
of  one  or  two  drachms,  and  joined  with  aloes. 
See  Botts  and  Worms. 

CALORIC  (from  calor)y  heat,  or  the  mat- 
ter OF  HEAT.  Lavoisier,  in  giving  his  rea- 
fons  for  the  -adoption  of  this  term,  fays,  “ Ail 
bodies  are  either  folidy  liquidy  or  in  a /late  of  aeri- 
form vapour y according  to  the  proportion  which 
takes  place  between  the  attractive  force  Inherent 
in  their  particles,  and  the  repulfive  power  of  the 
heat  adting  upon  thefe ; or  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  heat  to  which  they  are  expofed.  It  Is 
difficult  to  comprehend  their  phaenomena,  with- 
out admitting  them  as  the  effedfs  of  a great  and 
material  fubftance,  or  very  fubtile  fluid,  which, 
infinuating  Itfelf  between  the  particles  of  bodies, 
feparates  them  from  each,  other.  This  fub- 
ftance, whatever  it  is,  being  the  caufe  of  heat  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  fenfation,  v/hich  we  call 
nvarmthy  being  caufed  by  the  accumulation  of 
this  fubftance  •,  we  cannot,  in  ftridt  language. 
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diHIngulfli  It  by  the  term  heaty  becaufe  the  fame 
name  would  very  improperly  exprefs  both  cauie 
and  elFe£l:.”  He  therefore  gave  it  the  names  of 
igneous  jluid,  and  matter  of  heat.  But  thefe  being 
confidered  as  periphraftic  exprelHons,  which  both 
lengthen  phylical  language,  render  it  more  te- 
dious and  lefs  diltimS,  and  frequently  not  con- 
V'eying  fufficiently  juft  ideas  of  the  fubjedf  in- 
tended, the  caul'e  of  heat,  or  that  exquifitely 
elaftic  fluid  which  it  produces,  therefore,  has 
been  diftinguiftied  by  the  term  caloric,  conft- 
dered  as  the  refpeclive  catife^  whatever  that  may  be, 
•which  feparates  the  particles  of  matter  from  each 
other. 

CALTH  A,  the  marfli  marygold,  the  name  of 
a perennial  plant,  growing  naturally  in  the  low 
meadows  in  many  parts  of  England.  M.  Du- 
hamel  recommends  this  plant  to  the  notice  of 
farmers,  as  very  ufeful  to  be  cultivated  as  a 
winter  pafture  for  cattle  ; and  experience  has 
juftified  his  recommendation.  Perhaps  it  might 
prove  as  ufeful  in  this  country  as  in  France,  ef- 
pecially  as  cattle  are  known  to  be  extremely  fond 
of  it,  and  the  plant  might  be  eafily  cultivated. 

CALX.  This  word  is  applied  to  whatever 
is  fubjedt  to  calcination,  or  chemical  corrofion. 
See  Calcination.  It  alfo  comprehends  many 
different  ftones,  in  this  one  charafter,  vi-z.  they 
burn  to  lime.  Hence  Lime-stone, crt/car/wr  lapis; 
alfo  called  faxum  calcarium,  ahefum,  algeria  ; ai- 
gerie  ; ancora  ; carium  terra  ; is  a general  name 
for  all  thofe  ftones  from  which  quick-lime  is 
commonly  prepared.  They  contain  a portion  of 
fulphureoiis  matter,  and  the  marine  acid ; but 
though  the  limes  prepared  from  different  ftones 
unfwer  many  general  purpofes  equally  well,  they 
differ  greatly  in  their  efficacy  in  many  chemical 
and  other  kind  of  experiments. 

When  ftones  of  the  fparry  kind  have  been  cal- 
cined by  the  fire,  they  are  converted  into  quick- 
lime, called  CALX  viva.  When  calcareous  ftone 
is  either  figured  or  tranfparent,  it  takes  the  name 
of  SPAR. 

Quick-lime  diffolves  in  nitrous,  marine,  and 
vegetable  acid,  unites  with  the  vitriolic  into  an 
indiflbluble  and  infipid  concrete,  produces  heat 
on  mixture  with  water,  and  gives  to  the  water  a 
medicinal  quality.  If  quick-lime  is  expofed  to 
the  atmofphere,  it  falls  into  a powder,  and  lofes 
all  the  diftrnguiffiing  properties  of  quick-lime, 
except  that  it  retains  its  acrimony  longer  in  a 
moift  than  in  a dry  ftate. 

The  ftones  from  which  quick-lime  is  produc- 
ed contain  a large  quantity  of  air,  which,  in  cal- 
cination, is  expelled  : hence  ftrong  quick-lime 
raifes  to  effervefcence,  or  emits  no  air-bubbles 
during  its  diflblution  in  either  acids  or  alkalies. 


Quick-lime  is  employed  for  Increafing  the  ac- 
tivity of  alkaline  fidts,  for  making  the  milder 
kinds  of  cauftics,  and  for  deftroying  the  hair  on 
places  where  it  is  thought  to  be  unfeemly;  it 
diffolves  fulphurs  and  vegetable  refins,  and  pro- 
duces many  effedfs  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  fixed 
alkaline  fa  Its. 

Lime-water,  which  is  frequently  employed  as 
a topical  remedy  in  ulcers,  difeafes  of  the  (kin, 
&c.  in  cattle,  is  prepared  in  the  following  way  : 

Aqua  Calcis,  Lime-ivater. 

Take  of  quick-lime,  half  a pound  ; 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  twelve  pints  ; 

Mix,  and  fet  it  afide  in  a covered  veffel  for  one 
hour  •,  then  pour  off  the  liquor,  which  keep  in  a 
clofe  veffel. 

The  quantity  of  lime  diffoluble  in  water  is 
much  greater  than  is  generally  fufpedfed.  Dr. 
Alfton  obferves,  that  one  third  of  the  quick-lime 
is  foluble  in  water;  (fee  his Differtation on  Quick- 
lime). The  above  method  of  making  lime-water 
limits  the  quantity  of  water  too  much,  for  tlie 
lime  requires  feveral  hundred  times  its  weight 
of  water  to  difiblve  it. 

Lime-water  is  a folution  of  the  quick-lime  in 
water,  and  receives  no  improvement  from  the 
ingredients  added  in  the  compound  forts  which 
ufed  to  be  ordered,  for  they  precipitate  much  of 
the  lime  which  the  water  fufpended.  When  the 
lime-water  lofes  its  tafte,  fo  does  it  its  virtues. 
It  has  a ftrong  ftyptic  tafte,  which  is  followed 
by  a fweetiffi  one ; it  changes  the  juices  of  blue 
flowers  to  a green  ; it  precipitates  metallic  bo- 
dies that  are  difiblved  in  acids ; it  tinges  filver  of 
a copper  hue  ; it  turns  red  wine  to  a dark  co- 
lour ; and  by  thofe  properties  its  ftrength  may  be 
eftimated. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  water  is  increafed  by 
the  lime  more  than  the  weight  of  the  calcareous 
matter  taken  up,  on  account,  perhaps,  of  the 
water  being  deprived  of  its  air. 

If  lime-water  is  kept  clofe,  it  may  be  preferv- 
ed  many  months  ; but  in  open  veffels,  the  cal- 
careous matter  foon  feparates  from  the  water, 
and  concretes  on  its  furface.  The  pinguious 
feum  which  floats  upon  the  furface  of  lime- 
water  that  is  freffi  made,  is  called  calcis  vivi 
fores,  but  its  medicinal  virtues  are  inconfiderable. 

CALX  OF  ANTIMONY.  See  Antimonials. 

CALX  OF  quicksilver.  See  Quicksilver. 

CALYCANTHEMUS  (from  calyx,  the  cup 
of  a flo’wer,  and  oi^Qip-og,  a fower),  in  botany, 
means  having  the  cup  or  calyx  covered  with 
flowers. 

CALYCIFIBR.Ai  (from  calyx,  the  cup  of  • 
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jlonjer,  and  fibra^  a fibre) ; in  botany,  a natural 
clafs,  whofe  calyx  or  cup  has  the  appearance  of 
being  fibrous. 

CALYCULUS,  Calycle,  from  Calyx, 
which  fee  below.  A I'ow  of  fmall  leaflets 
placed  at  the  bafe  of  the  calyx,  on  the  outfide. 
Calycle  of  the  feed  is  the  outer  proper  covering 
or  crown  of  the  feed,  adhering  to  it,  in  order  to 
facilitate  its  difperfion. 

CALYPTER  (from  xceXv7f]c*}y  to  hide).  A 
carnous  excrefcence  covering  the  haemorrhoidal 
vein. 

CALYPTRA  (from  KxXvTrjco,  to  hide).  A 
VEIL.  It  is  the  thin  involucrum  or  cover  of 
fome  feeds,  ufed  by  former  botanifts  to  exprefs 
that  which  Linn^us  mea.ns  by  arillus : alfo  a 
thin  cup  which  covers  the  anthera  of  fome  of 
the  mofles. 

CALYX,  Calix,  or  Empalement  (from  xxX- 
irnju),  tego,  to  cover),  in  botany,  the  firft  of  the 
feven  parts  of  fruftification,  by  Linn^us  de- 
fined to  be  the  outer  bark  of  the  plant  prefent  in 
fructification . In  general  it  is  that  green  cup 
which  fupports  the  bottom  of  the  corolla,  and  is 
otherwife  called  the  perianthium,  or  cup,  invo- 
lucrum amentum,  or  katkin,  fpatha,  or  (heath, 
gluma,  or  hulk,  calyptra,  or  veil,  or  volva,  or 
curtain,  as  it  happens  to  be  differently  circum- 
ftanced.  It  is  generally  Angle  •,  in  fome  plants 
double  *,  and  in  others  entirely  wanting.  It  is 
commonly  divided  into  the  fame  number  of  feg- 
ments  with  the  corolla.  The  calyx  commonly 
withers  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  not  before  which 
circumftance  infallibly  diflinguifhes  it  from  brac- 
tea  in  dubious  cafes.  It  is  generally  lefs  in  point 
of  height,  but  more  fubftantial  than  the  corolla. 

CAMARA,  or  Camarium  (from  xaMapa* 
a vault).  The  fornix  of  the  brain.  Likewife 
the  vaulted  part  of  the  auricle,  leading  to  the 
external  foramen. 

CAMAROMA  CAMAROSIS  (from  jca- 
p.xpx,  a vault;  alfo  an  arched  rcof)\  a fraCfure 
of  the  fkull,  which  appears  like  an  arch  of  a 
vault.  Called  likewife  Cameratio. 

CAMOMILE,  or  Chamomile.  See  Cha- 
momile. 

CAMPHOR,  CAMPHORA  (from  the  Arabic 
terra  caphura) ; called  alfo  caf,  cafa,  cafar,  liga- 
tura  V eneris,  caphora  ; capur,  alkofor,  altefor.  It 
is  a folid  concrete,  chiefly  obtained  from  the 
woody  part  of  fome  trees,  which  are  met  with 
in  the  ifland  of  Borneo  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
in  Japan  ; it  is  only  from  the  latter  that  it  is 
brought  into  Europe.  The  Indians  have  a fpe- 
cies,  which  they  diltil  from  the  roots  of  the  true 
cinnamon  trees,  that  they  call  baros.  See  CiN- 
NAMOMUM..  And  alfo  a fpecies  which  feparates 


from  the  camphoree  oleum,  on  re-diftilllng  it.  It 
fometimes  oozes  from  the  bark  of  the  root  of 
the  cinnamon  tree  in  the  form  of  oleous  drops, 
which  infenfibly  concrete  into  white  grains. 
Thefe  are  called  caphura  baros  Indorum.  In  the 
date  camphor  is  extradied  from  the  roots  of  the 
camphor  tree,  it  is  named  camphora  rudis.  But 
it  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  LAURUS  cam- 
phora, or  the  laurus  fol.  triplinervis  lanceolata- 
ovatis  nitidis,  petiolis  laxis,  floribus  parvis  albis 
of  Linn.  The  camphor-tree.  Cl.  Enne- 
ANDRiA,  Ord.  Monogynia.  Gen.  Plant.  503. 
In  fmaller  quantities  it  is  obtained  from  fome 
cinnamon  trees,  and  in  very  fmall  quantities 
from  feveral  other  vegetables.  That  in  Japan  is 
extradfed  from  a large  tree  of  the  bay  kind,  call- 
ed lauro  camphorifera,  and,  by  LiNN.ffiUS,  laurus 
foliis  trinervis  lanceolata-ovatis  *,  nervis  fupra 
bafin  unitis. 

As  firfl  fublimed  or  diflilled  from  the  wood, 
it  is  of  a brownifh  colour,  and  compofed  of  femi- 
pellucid  grains,  mixed  with  fome  impure  mat- 
ter ; in  this  ftate  it  is  imported  by  the  Dutch, 
then  called  camphora  elaborata,  unpurified,  cam- 
phor. It  is  purified  by  a fecond  fublimation, 
&c.  but  after  a manner  only  known  to  them- 
felves,  except  the  Venetians,  who  formerly  were 
the  only  refiners  of  it : the  laft  procefs  in  the 
management  is  fo  contrived,  that  the  head  of 
the  fubliming  glafs  is  kept  warm  enough  to  make 
the  camphor  run  together  into  a mafs  of  its  ov/n 
figure,  in  which  form  it  is  found  in  the  fliops. 

Camphor  is  a vegetable  concrete,  unctuous  to 
the  touch,  with  a fragrant  fmell,  fomewhat  like 
that  of  rofemary,  and  a bitter  aromatic  pungent 
tafte,  accompanied  with  a fenfe  of  coolnefs  on. 
the  tongue  : it  is  volatile  like  efi'ential  oils,  but 
without  their  acrimony  : it  alfo  differs  both  from 
them  and  from  the  febaceous  oils,  in  fuffering 
no  fenfible  alteration  from  long  keeping,  in  be- 
ing totally  exhalable  in  a warm  air,  without  any 
change  or  feparation  of  its  parts,  and  fubliming 
unaltered  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  &c.  It 
burns  in  water,  it  receives  no  empyreumatic  im- 
preffions,  nor  does  it  fuffer  any  refolution  from 
any  degree  of  fire,  to  which  it  can  be  expofed 
in  clofe  veffels,  though  readily  combuflible  in 
the  open  air.  It  diflblves  in  concentrated  mine- 
ral acids,  rectified  fpirlt  of  wine,  oils,  &c.  but 
not  in  water,  in  vegetable  acids,  nor  alkaline  li- 
quors. It  melts  into  an  oily  fuhftanco,  with  a 
lefs  degree  of  heat  than  that  of  boiling  water;, 
laid  on  a red-hot  iron  it  totally  evaporates  in  a 
bright  white  flame  and  copious  fumes,  which,, 
condenfing,  form  a foot.. 

Camphor  isfaid  to  be  good,  if,  when  put  upon-, 
hot  bread,  it  turns  moift,:  if.  it  becomes  dry  it 
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is  bad.  It  f.TOuld  be  kept  clofe  in  a bottle  or  a 
bladder  j not  to  prevent  it  from  lofing  its  qua- 
lity, but  to  prevent  the  whole  of  it  from  exhal- 
ing away. 

The  ancient  Greeks  do  not  mention  camphor: 
it  was  firfl  employed  in  medicine  by  the  Ara- 
bians. 

As  camphor  is  fo  extremely  ufeful  a medicine 
in  a variety  of  cafes,  it  is  neceflary  to  give  its 
efFedts  on  the  human  machine  in  the  clcarell 
point  of  view  which  we  are  able.  And  firft, 
the  queftion  is,  whether  its  power  is  of  a fti- 
mulant  or  fedative  nature  ? Dr.  Cullen  feems 
clearly  to  have  proved  the  lafl,  when  taken  into 
the  human  ftomach  j — externally  it  is  certainly 
ftimulant,  for  when  taken  into  the  mouth  it  has 
an  acrid  tafte,  and,  though  by  its  evaporation  it 
excites  a fenfe  of  cold  air,  what  remains  is  a 
fenfe  of  heat  in  the  mouth  and  fauces.  When 
taken  down  into  the  ftomach  it  often  gives  pain 
and  uneafmefs,  which  he  imputes  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  acrimony  upon  the  upper  orifice. 
When  applied  to  any  ulcerated  part,  it  percepti- 
bly irritates  and  inflames  ; thefe  are  marks  of  its 
ftimulant  power.  When  thrown  into  the  fto- 
niach  of  brute  animals,  it  operates  there  by  a 
fmall  portion  of  its  effluvia  ; for  when  a mafs  of 
any  bulk  has  been  thrown  in,  though  it  has  pro- 
duced confiderable  effedls  on  the  body,  neither 
the  bulk  nor  weight  were  found  fenfibly  dimi- 
nifhed  ; hence  he  concludes  the  operation  has 
been  upon  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  and  by 
thefe  on  the  reft  of  the  fyftem,  and  the  opera- 
tion to  be  entiiely  that  of  a fedative  power. 
However,  the  fudden  death  of  many  animals  oc- 
cafioned  by  it,  as  experimentally  proved,  flrew 
ftill  more  evidently  its  fedative  effedl;  on  the 
fenforium,  which  deftroys  the  mobility  of  the 
nervous  power,  and  thereby  extinguifhes  the 
vital  principle.  It  can  no  other  way  be  account- 
ed for  -,  for  camphor  firft  operates  by  inducing 
ftupor  -and  lleep,  and  the  other  fymptoms  of 
delirium.  Furor  and  convulfions  can  all  be  ex- 
plained by  the  ftruggle  which  occurs  between 
the  force  of  the  fedative  power,  and  re-adfion  of 
the  fyftem,  as  in  cafes  of  other  poifons.  It  evi- 
dently {hews  no  ftimulant  power  on  the  fangui- 
ferous  fyftem ; for  the  pulfej  where  it  has  been 
r)bferved,  has  been  flower  than  before  its  ef- 
fedls  took  place,  by  ten  ftrokes  in  a minute. 

Camf)hor,  though  fuppofed  to  have  a poifon- 
-ous  effe(2:  on  quadrupeds,  may,  however,  on 
very  many  occafions,  be  adminiftered  to  the  horfe 
with  fafety  and  advantage.  United  with*  anti- 
monials,  opium,  or  faline  medicines,  it  forms  a 
powerful  fudorific.  In  fpafmodic  difeafes  of  the 
inteftines)  and  in  the  early  attacks  of  locked  jaw, 


It  is  particularly  ufeful,  as  alfo  in  chronical  dif- 
orders  originating  from  violent  colds  or  excelTive 
exertions  It  may  be  given  likewife,  with  mer- 
curial alteratives,  in  certain  ftages  of  the  farcy  : 
if  k'is  thought  neceflary  to  adminifter  camphor 
in  a liquid  ftate,  it  may  be  rendered  pulverable 
by  moiftening  it  with  a little  fpirit  of  wine,  and, 
with  the  addition  of  a moderate  proportion  of 
white  fugar,  it  will  unite,  when  gradually  mixed, 
with  boiling  water.  As  an  external  application, 
camphor  ranks  highly  in  the  Materia  Medica  of 
veterinary  praftice.  When  diflblved  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  to  a pint, 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  foap,  it  forms  an  ex- 
cellent embrocation  for  fprains  in  what  are  term- 
ed the  hach-Jmc’ivs^  bruifes  on  the  back  or  other 
parts,  tumors  arifing  from  external  violence,  &c. 
It  may  be  mixed  with  cataplafms  for  internal 
forenelfes  of  the  throat,  in  inflammations  of  the 
maxillary  glands,  and  in  gangrenous  difeafes  of 
the  tail  from  Nicking  or  Docking. 

The  London  College  alfo  have  ordered  the 
following  for  external  ufes  : 

Camphorated  Spirit. 

Take  of  camphor,  four  ounces ; 

Redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  a quart : 

Mix  them  fo  that  the  camphor  may  be  diflblved. 

An  ounce  of  camphor  will  diflblve  in  lefs  than 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  fpirit ; and  in  thefe  fo- 
lutions  it  does  not  exhale,  for  the  fpirit  muft  all 
be  evaporated  before  the  camphor  will  depart. 

Tartarifed  Spirit  of  Antimony, 

Take  of  camphor. 

Salt  of  tartar,  of  each  equal  quan- 
tities ; 

Proof  fpirit,  a proper  quantity  to  al- 
low the  drawing  off  one  half ; 

This  preparation  does  not  polTefs  any  great 
advantage  over  the  plain  camjihorated  fpirit. 

Different  preparations  are  called  oils  of  cam- 
phor^ feveral  of  which  may  be  feen  in  Neu- 
mann’s Chemical  Works,  and  other  writers,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  pofl'efs  any  peculiar  ad- 
vantage over  the  crude  camphor  diflblved  in  olive 
oil,  or  united  with  foap  and  cauftic  volatile  al- 
kali, in  the  form  of  a liniment.  See  Liniment. 

CAMPHORATA  (from  Camphor  a ; fo  call- 
ed becaufe  it  refembles  it  in  fmell).  Stinking 
ground-pine;  called  alfo  cHAMiEPEUCE,  and 
camphorata  hirfuta.  It  is  a low  plant,  a native 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe ; it  fmells  like 
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camphor,  but  hath  fomething  difagreeable  be- 
fide.  It  is  I'ometimes  employed  in  fedative  fo- 
mentations. 

CAMPHORATED  OIL  a mixture  of  dive 
oil,  two  parts,  with  one  of  camphor^  Is  called 
oleum  cauiphoratum  ; and  is  of  ufe  in  inflamma- 
tory fwellings  requiring  fuppuration. 

CAMPPIORIC  ACID,  an  acid  produced  by 
diflilling  the  nitric  acid,  fix,  or  eight  times,  from 
camphor.  A cryftallifed  fait  is  the  refult,  called 
acid  of  camphor  ; which  reddens  fyrup  of  vio- 
lets, and  the  tindlure  of  turnfole.  Its  tafhe  is 
bitter,  and  It  differs  from  the  oxalic  acid,  in  not 
precipitating  lime  from  the  muriatic  acid. 

CANADA  BALSAM,  a fine,  grateful,  co- 
lour lefs,  and  tranfparent  turpentine,  obtained 
from  the  Canada  fir-tree,  a fpecies  of  the  abies. 
It  is  dlfcharged,  during  the  fummer  heats, 
through  incifions  made  In  the  back.  It  is  a good 
fubftitute  for  the  balfam  of  capivi.  See  Capivi. 

CANCER  (from  a crab).  By  the 

term  cancer^  the  Roman  writers  underftood  what 
the  Greeks  called  gangrene  and  fphacelus  j but 
the  difeafe  which  is  now  called  cancer  is  what 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  meant  by  carcinoma, 
and  carcinos.  It  was  called  alfo  lupus,  becaufe 
it  eats  away  the  fleflr  like  a wolf.  When  a ma- 
lignant fcirrhus,  or  a warty  excrefcence,  hath 
proceeded  to  a period  of  ulceration,  attended  with 
a conftant  fenfe  of  ardent  pain  j is  irregular  in 
its  figure,  and  prefents  an  unequal  furface  •,  if 
it  difcharges  fordid,  fanious,  or  foetid  matter ; 
the  edges  of  the  fore  being  thick,  indurated,  and 
often  exquifitely  painful,  fometimes  Inverted, 
at  other  times  retorted,  and  exhibiting  a ferrated 
appearance  ; and  fhould  the  ulcer  in  its  progrefs 
be  frequently  attended  with  heemorrhages,  in 
confequence  of  the  erofion  of  blood-velfels ; 
there  will  be  little  hazard  of  miftake  in  calling  it 
a cancerous  ulcer. 

That  the  horfe  is  fubje£t  to  a difeafe,  which 
at  lall,  has  many  of  thefe  charafteriftic  figns  of 
cancer,  we  may  conclude  from  what  fome  re- 
fpe£I:able  veterinary  writers  have  aflerted. 

Gibfon,  decisively,  fpeaks  of  cancerous  ulcers 
taking  place  in  horfes  affefted  with  the  farcy  and 
glanders.  He  fays  he  has  alfo  known  cancers  to 
arile  from  rowels  put  in  near  the  glandular  parts, 
particularly  one  on  the  breaft  of  a horfe,  which 
after  it  was  taken  out  left  a confiderable  knotty 
uneven  fwelling  with  a fetid  difeharge,  which 
continued  for  fome  time,  while  the  horfe  did  his 
bufinefs  tolerably  well ; but  being  put  upon  fome 
harder  work  than  ordinary,  the  fwelling  increaf- 
ed  and  became  a very  obftinate  cancer,  which 
foon  proved  mortaj. 


He  adds,  that  he  was  once  concerned  with  an« 
other  very  fine  horfe,  that  had  a large  eancerous 
uleer,  that  took  its  origin  from  a “ cancerous 
wart  ’’  on  his  flank,  near  the  fliort  ribs,  on  the 
near  fide ; this  feemed  to  have  an  adhefion  to 
the  tendinous  parts  of  the  mufcles  of  the  belly, 
and  to  fome  of  the  uppermoft  inguinal  glands. 

It  had  been  cut  off  once  before  he  faw  it ; but 
was  then  as  large  as  a penny  loaf,  and  every 
day  growing  bigger,  knotty  and  uneven,  with  a 
bloody  ftinking  ichor  over  all  its  furface.  He 
caufed  an  inftrument  to  be  made  on  purpofe  to 
extirpate  it,  the  blade  about  an  inch  and  a half 
broad,  and  fix  inches  long,  turned  round  on  the 
face  like  a table  knife,  with  a blunt  rounded 
point,  the  face  of  the  inftrumeut  being  only  ufed 
in  this  operation  ; and  having  all  other  things  in 
readinefs,  and  the  horfe  thrown  on  his  oppofite 
fide  in  a riding  houfe,  upon  a good  quantity  of 
ftraw,  he  paffed  one  croohed  needle  armed  or 
threaded  ■wdth  a piece  of  ftrong  tape,  through 
the  bottom  of  the  caneerated  fubftance,  and  an- 
other crofsways,  and  by  taking  hold  of  the  four 
ends,  pulled  the  whole  fwelling  outwards,  fo 
that  it  was  cut  off  with  one  flroke.  It  bled  from 
feveral  branches  of  arteries  which  had  been 
greatly  enlarged  by  a continual  derivation  of 
blood  to  the  fwelling  (a  thing  ufual  in  almoft 
all  flefhy  exerefeenees),  but  this  was  foon  flopped 
with  little  pledgets  of  lint,  dipped  in  white  of 
eggs,  then  flrewed  with  powder  of  blue  vitriol, 
and  laid  on  the  mouths  of  the  blood-veflels,  and 
over  them  a thiek  covering  of  dry  tow.  After 
three  days  the  wound  was  opened  and  di'elTed 
with  a proper  digeflive,  and  though  it  was  flat  ' 
and  even  when  the  fubflance  was  firft  cut  off, 
it  was  now  grown  into  a deep  hole  fuffieient  to 
bury  the  half  of  a two-penny  loaf,  oecafioned  by 
the  great  difeharge  of  blood,  and  the  dependent 
fituation  of  the  fore  thickening  and  inereafing, 
the  bulk  of  the  circumambient  fkin,  and  the 
memhrana  adipofa  and  patiicle  that  lies  under  it. 
This  luxuriant  growth  of  flefh  was  kept  for  fome 
time  within  eompafs,  by  flrewing  powder  of  red 
precipitate  upon  it,  and  applying  this  digeflive : 

Take  eight  ounces  of  common  turpentine; 

Honey,  four  ounces  •, 

Verdigrife,  half  an  o'ance,  in  fine  pow- 
der ; 

Tinfture  of  myrrh,  with  aloes,  two 
ounces.  Mix. 

But  this  not  being  fufficiently  repreffive,  the 
cure  went  on  but  flowly;  and  though  it  was 
drefled  every  day  after  the  firfl  opening,  yet  it 
continued  to  difeharge  excelhvely;  the  fore  had 
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flill  a cancerous  look,  and  the  matter  was  fome- 
times  mixed  with  a fetid  bloody  ichor  ; I'o  that 
it  became  necellary  to  fubftitute  other  drelTuif^s 
of  lint  dipped  and  dryed  feveral  times  in  a folu- 
tion  of  blue  vitriol,  tiil  it  was  of  a deep  colour  5 
this  was  laid  dry  over  the  fore  every  day,  and 
over  that  a thick  covering  of  tow,  above  which 
was  a canvas  boliler,  bound  round  with  a broad 
woollen  furcingle,  by  which  it  was  cured  in  a 
fliort  time,  leaving  a final!  bald  place  no  bigger 
than  a half-crown  piece,  the  original  fize  of  the 
wart  from  wlience  it  took  its  rife.  I his  horfe 
continued  well  two  or  three  years,  but  having 
two  or  three  more  dry  warts  when  this  w-as  ex- 
tirpated, particularly  one  on  the  infidc  of  his 
thigh,  which  having  a communication  with  the 
inguinal  glands,  and  difeharging  a cancerous 
ichor,  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  belonged,  was 
induced  to  part  with  him. 

Mention  is  alfo  made  of  a horfe  that  had  a 
cancerous  w'art  on  the  infide  of  one  of  his  nof- 
trils,  which  began  like  a very  fmall  moill  tetter 
or  warble  about  tlie  bignefs  of  a pea  ; but  in  the 
fpace  of  fome  m.onths  grew  as  large  as  a com- 
mon-fized  fig,  with  a fetid  bloody  ichor,  attend- 
ed with  a fwelling  and  thickening  in  that  noftril 
and  upwards  towards  the  eye.  This  was  cured 
with  great  difficulty,  by  the  aAual  cautery  and 
cauftic  applications.  There  has  alfo  been  ob- 
ferved  a cancerous  dlfpofition  in  fome  cafes  of 
canker  in  the  foot  (fee  Canker),  an  exuberant 
growth  of  new  flefli  refembling  a cauliflower, 
being  obferved  every  time  it  was  drefl'ed,  not- 
withllanding  the  drefiings  were  chiefly  oil  of 
vitriol,  butter  of  antimony,  and  fuch-Iike  cauftic 
remedies,  aftifted  with  clofe  Jiopping  of  the  foot. 
But  thefe  will  be  treated  of  in  their  proper  place. 
Gibfon  mentions  one  inftance  more  of  a horfe 
that  had  what  he  confidered  a true  cancer  among 
the  mguinal  glands,  on  the  infide  of  his  thigh. 
This  affe£l;ed  his  Jloeath,  and  the  cavernous  part 
of  the  penis,  wdiich  was  full  of  uneven,  hard, 
knotty  tumors,  like  ganglions  or  indurated  ker- 
nels, “ the  ulcer  being  cancerous  in  all  its  fynip- 
toms.”  It  had  been  a difeafe  of  long  ftanding  ; 
the  horfe  was  emaciated,  lean,  and  hide-bound, 
and  had  little  appetite.  Under  thefe  circum- 
ftances  he  declined  meddling  with  it,  but  a com- 
mon farrier  undeitook  to  cure  it,  and  under  his 
hands  the  animal  died  in  a very  ffiort  time. 

Perhaps  the  more  modern  praftitioner,  in 
treating  morbid  exuberances  from  ill  condition- 
ed wounds,  will  be  dlfpofed  to  avoid  the  appli- 
cation of  any  greafy  fubftances,  and  efpecially 
thofe  termed  dlgefiives relying  rather  on  the 
aftual  cautery,  dry  aftringent  powders,  and 
preJJ'ure  where  it  can  be  applied. 


CANELLA  ALBA  (from  canna,  a reed ; as 
thefe  barks  have  a reed-like  appearance,  from 
being  rolled  up  in  tliat  form).  Called  alfo  Ca- 
KI.LLA  CuBANA  ", — Tvlalabarlca  ; — nvinterana  ; — 
JmnaicenJts — tubis  minoribus  alba ; five,  Cin- 
NAMOMUM  album  ; — Malnbaricurn  — aromaticum 
lignum  j aromaticus  cortex  ; caminga  ccryophilli 
Jm.vis  odoris  ; axiinteratna  canelta  , cortex  auinte- 
ranus  fpurius  ; cajfia  lignea  Jamaicenfis  ; cortus 
corticofiis  ; gbigiberis  amaritudo  ; arb^r  ‘j ucadice  ; 
W'lLD  CINNAMON  TREE. 

Dr.  Brown,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Ja- 
maica, calls  the  tree  lauras  Jut.  enerznis  racemis 
tertninahbu! ; Wefton,  in  his  Univerfal  Botanift, 
carries  it  from  another  edition  of  Linnaeus,  and 
fays  Winterana  canella,  or  tfinterana  Jamaicettjls, 
folds  enerviis  obovatis  obtufis  nitidis,  racenus 
terminahbus  cortice  piperis  medo  acri,  fruciu 
viridi  calyfculato  racemofo  ; Clafs  Dodecan- 
DRiA  ; Old.  Monogynia  ; Linn.  Gen.  Plant. 
598. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  commonly,  but  falfe- 
ly,  called  cortex  winteranus.  It  is  a large  tree, 
whofe  bark  confifts  of  two  parts,  an  outward 
and  an  inward  -,  the  outer  Is  as  thin -as  a milled 
fhllling,  of  an  affi-grey  colour,  with  whiter  fpots 
here  and  there,  and  feveral  ftiallow  furrows  of 
a darker  colour,  running  varioufly  through  it ; 
the  tafte  is  aromatic.  The  inner  bark  is  thicker 
than  that  of  cinnamon,  being  as  thick  as  a mil  'd 
crown-piece,  fmooth,  of  a whiter  colour  than 
the  outward,  and  of  a more  biting  and  aromatic 
tafte,  refembling  that  of  cloves,  and  not  glu- 
tinous when  chewed,  but  cky,  and  crumbling 
between  the  teeth.  Some  call  it  the  Weil-India 
cinnamon-tree. 

It  grows  in  Jamaica,  Antigua,  and  other  of 
the  Caribbee  Iflands.  The  bark  is  the  chief 
part  in  ufe,  the  poor  natives  ufe  it  in  the  place 
of  all  other  fpices  ; its  virtues,  though  fimilar, 
are  very  weak.  It  is  fold  in  England  for  the 
cort.  winter,  for  its  ■^rtues  arc  the  fame  : It 
yields  a heavy  oil,  which,  when  mixed  with  a 
little  oil  of  cloves.  Is  fold  for  it ; but  this  adul- 
teration is  no  prejudice  to  the  oil  of  cloves. 

This  is  among  the  ftrengthening  remedies 
fometimes  given  to  horfes,  and  frequently  joined 
with  Cinchona. 

CANIC.<51.  Coarfe  meal  was  anciently  thus 
called,  from  canis,  a dog,  becaufe  it  was  food 
for  dogs.  Hence  pants  canicaceus,  very  coarfe 
bread. 

CANICIDA  (from  cams,  a dog,  and  cadb,  to 
kill ; fo  called  becaufe  they  are  deftroyed  by  eat- 
ing it)  j a poifonous  plant,  more  properly  named 
Aconite. 

CANICIDIUM  (from  canis j a dog,  and  cadh 
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to  hill) ; the  difTeftion  of  living  dogs,  an  odious 
and  unjuftiliable  piece  of  cruelty. 

CANINE  APPETITE  (from  cams,  a dog, 
and  appetens,  hungering).  Fames.  See  Appe- 
tite and  Bulimia. 

CANINE  TEETH,  Canini  Dentes,  called 
alfo  columellares  dentes  cynodontes.  The  teeth  be- 
twixt the  incifores  and  the  grinders,  of  which 
there  are  one  in  each  fide,  both  in  the  upper 
and  lower  jaw,  in  moll  quadrupeds.  Their 
roots  are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  incifores,  and 
therefore,  from  their  fangs  being  fuppofed  to 
extend  the  greatell  part  of  the  way  to  the  eye, 
tliey  have  been  called  the  eye-teeth.  Their 
ufe  feems  to  be  to  hold  what  is  caught  or  taken. 
In  Varro,  and  Pliny,  they  are  called  columellares. 

The  horfe  has  four  canine  teeth,  which  are 
called  Tushes  ; (fee  Age  <7  Horse).  Mares, 
however,  are  without  them,  except  in  a very  few 
inftances. 

Thefe  teeth  are  moll  confpicuous  in  the  dog, 
from  whence  they  derive  their  name. 

CANIS.  See  Dog. 

CANKER,  called  by  the  French  fic  or  cra- 
paud,  is  a difeafed,  debilitated,  and  vitiated  ac- 
tion of  the  velfels  that,  in  a ftate  of  health,  are 
meant  for  the  fecretion  of  the  fenfible  foie  of 
the  foot.  It  is  generally  to  be  found  among  the 
large,  heavy  clafs  of  horfes,  and  particularly  in 
the  pofterior  extremities,  from  their  being  in 
the  liable  conllantly  expofed  to  the  unhealthy 
qualities  of  the  dung  and  urine.  It  confifts  of 
a formation  of  a fungous  nature,  frequently  with 
appearances  of  the  fibres  of  roots.  This  difeafed 
production  will  fometimes  obftinately  refill  the 
elFedts  of  the  moll  a£live  allringents,  and  the 
difcharge  from  tire  contaminating  velfels  is  fo 
powerful,  as  to  corrode  and  alTimilate  almolt 
every  part  with  which  it  may  happen  to  come 
in  conta£l.  The  difeafe  termed  Frush,  or 
Thrush,  when  negle£led,  will  become  canker. 

In  canker,  Mr.  St.  Bel  pointedly  infills  on  the 
total  removal  of  the  infen  fible  foie  and  frog  j but, 
as  the  pain-attending  fuch  an  operation  mull  ne- 
celfarilybe  extremely  dillrelfing,  from  the  firm  ad- 
hefion  of  the  parts,  and  as  experience  has  proved 
that  in  the  early  and  milder  llages  it  is  not  requir- 
ed, we  prefume  a lefs  fevere  treatment  will  often 
be  fulficient.  Perhaps,  in  cafes  of  a confirmed 
canker,  of  a long  Handing,  we  may  be  under 
the  necelTity  of  having  recourfe  to  what  is  com- 
monly denominated  drawing  the  foie  : this  is  ef- 
fe£led,  by  dividing  the  junction  between  the  in- 
fenfible  lole  and  the  horny  fubllance  a pair  of 
pincers  and  a llrong  hand,  in  common  prac- 
tice, ufually  accomplilh  the  remaining  part  of 
the  pperation.  However,  when  canker  is  con- 


fidered  as  only  in  its  infancy,  every  difeafed  por- 
tion of  the  foot  Ihould  be  removed  by  means  of 
the  drawing  knife,  or  other  inllrument.  The 
furface  of  the  infenfible  foie  and  frog  mud  then 
be  accurately  examined,  and  every  part  of  the 
fungous  produdlion  removed.  When  a corro- 
fion  of  the  colfin  bone  or  of  the  cartilages  has 
taken  place,  exfoliation  is  requifite,  and  may  be 
procured  by  the  application  of  the  adlual  cautery 
to  the  alFedled  fpot  (fee  Cautery).  The  wounds 
m.ay  then  be  drelfed  with  dolfils  of  tow  moillcn- 
ed  in  fpirit  of  turpentine,  tindlure  of  myrrh,  or 
compound  tiiuflure  of  Benzoe.  A bar-llioe  will 
be  preferable  ; and  the  cavity  between  the  foot 
and  the  flioe  Ihould  be  fo  completely  filled  with 
tow,  or  other  foft  fubllance,  as  to  produce 
a firm  degree  of  prell'ure  on  the  difeafed  parts. 
By  the  alfillance  of  narrow  plates  of  thin 
iron,  applied  acrofs  each  other,  having  their 
ends  within  the  Ihoe,  this  drelfing  will  be  pro- 
perly retained  : where  the  cafe  will  not  admit 
of  a fhoe,  the  operator  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
fubftituting  Tome  other  method. — In  about  four 
days,  the  dreffing  may  be  removed,  and  another 
applied,  compofed  of  honey  and  burnt  alum, 
which  may  be  repeated  every  two  days.  Atten- 
tion Ihould  be  paid  that  the  animal  is  fo  fituated 
as  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  admiffion 
of  external  moifture,  and  Ihould  the  formation 
of  the  new  fubllance  prove  of  a fungous,  pulpy 
difpofition,  a little  powder  of  vitriolated  copper 
or  verdigreafe,  may  be  fprinkled  on  its  furface. 
As  canker  very  frequently  refills,  as  we  have 
before  mentioned,  the  adlivity  of  the  molt 
powerful  allringents,  we  are  obliged  to  change 
the  method  of  treatment ; too  long  an  adherence 
to  particular  medicines  diminilhing  or  dellroying 
their  original  effedls. 

CANKER  IN  DOGS  i a kind  of  difeafe  of 
the  Ikin  of  the  ears,  which  is  cured  by  a mix- 
ture of  foft  foap,  fulphur,  and  verdigrife,  rubbed 
in  evety  day.  Or  the  ointment  of  nitrated 
quickfilver  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  way. 

A difeafe  of  this  kind  is  alfo  faid  to  affedl  the 
necks  of  pigeons.  For  the  cure,  we  are  told 
to  walh  the  fore.s  with  a llrong  folution  of  alum 
in  vinegar,  or  to  apply  vitriolated  copper  to  the 
part  now  and  then. 

CANON,  a name  given  to  that  cylindrical 
bone  in  the  hinder  leg  of  a horfe,  which  is 
fituated  immediately  below  the  hock.  Mr.  St. 
Bel  gives  an  inllance  of  this  in  p.  8 1 of  his  ac- 
count of  the  proportions  of  the  famous  running 
horfe  Eclipfe.  It  is  rernarkable,  however,  that, 
in  the  plate  annexed  to  that  defcription,  the 
fame  bone  in  another  figure  (fig.  i)  is  named 
the Jhank. 
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CANNON-MOUTH  of  a Bitt  ; a round 
but  long  piece  of  iron,  confid^ing  fometirnes  of 
two  pieces  that  couple  and  bend  in  the  middle, 
and  fometirnes  only  of  one  piece  that  does  not 
bend,  as  in  the  cannon-mouth  of  a trompe.  Can- 
non-mouths of  all  forts  are  defigned  to  keep  the 
horfe  i^  ^'ubjeclion ; and  are  fo  contrived  that 
they  rife  gradually  towards  the  middle,  and 
afcend  towards  the  palate  j to  the  end  that  the 
void  fpace  left  underneath  may  give  fome  liberty 
to  the  tongue.  See  Bitt. 

CANTER,  a well-known  pace  of  a horfe,  of 
which  Mr.  Richard  Lawrence  in  his  “ Enquiry 
into  the  Strufture  and  Economy  of  the  Horfe,” 
gives  the  following  fatisfaclory  defcription. 

“ The  canter,”  fays  he,  is  not,  generally, 
a natural  pace.  When  the  horfe  is  excited  to 
move  his  ftation  from  one  place  to  another,  he 
performs  it  with  a velocity  proportionate  to  the 
exciting  caufe.  Thus  he  changes  from  the  walk 
to  the  trot,  and  from  the  trot  to  the  gallop,  ac- 
cording to  his  inclination. 

“ In  each  of  thefe  changes  he  acquires  an 
addition  of  fpeed  ; but  as  the  trot  is  equal  in 
fpeed  to  the  canter,  he  feldom  adopts  the  can- 
ter, but  changes  to  the  gallop,  when  he  vdfhes 
to  accelerate  his  motion.  The  horfe  is  taught 
to  perform*  the  canter  by  fhortening  the  gallop. 
To  accompliili  this  he  Ihould  be  well  formed  in 
his  hind  quarters,  and  Hand  with  his  haunches 
well  under  him,  as  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to 


make  a horfe  canter  whofe  hind  legs  (land  far 
behind  him,  and  whofe  fore  legs  incline  greatly 
under  his  body.  The  conculTion  is  not  fo  great 
in  the  canter  as  In  the  trot,  becaufe  the  adlion  is 
divided  Into  four  motions.  Thus,  if  the  horfe 
leads  with  the  off  fore  leg,  the  feet  will  come 
to  the  ground  in  the  following  fuccelTion,  viz. 
the  near  hind  leg,  off  hind  l.“g,  near  fore  leg, 
and  off  fore  leg  (fhewn  by  M’’.  L.  in  a beau- 
tiful engraving)  ; but  during  this  alternation, 
there  is  a period  -vhen  tliree  feet  arc  on  the 
ground  at  the  £ime  tim.?,  and  in  the  fame  order 
as  in  the  walk  ; for  inftance,  the  two  hind  feet 
and  the  near  fore  foot  will  be  on  the  ground 
juft  prior  to  the  moment  when  the  off  fore  foot 
alights,  which  having  taken  place,  the  near  hind 
foot  rifes  fiom  the  ground,  leaving  the  other  three, 
viz.  two  fore  feet  and  the  off  hind  foot,  ftation- 
ary.  This  could  not  be  reprefented  In  the  plate, 
as  it  would  have  given  the  appearance  of  walk- 
ing inftead  of  cantering,  but  upon  an  attentive 
obfervation  in  the  living  fubjedf,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  true.  In  the  canter,  the  horfe  moves  ob- 
liquely, by  advancing  either  his  right  or  left 
flioulder  in  conformity  with  the  leading  leg. 
Thus,  if  he  leads  with  the  right  fore  leg,  the 
right  hind  leg  muff  follow,  and  be  advanced 
more  under  the  body  than  the  left  hind  leg.  By 
this  pofition,  the  feet  deferibe  a rhomboidal 
quadrangle,  thus : 


which  gives  greater  ftablllty  to  the  body  during 
progreflion,  than  if  the  animal  moved  with  an 
equilateral  projection  of  his  limbs.  If  the  horfe 
leads  with  the  right  fore  leg,  and  follows  with 
the  left  hind  leg,  he  Is  faid  to  canter  falfe.  This 
may  be  eafily  felt  by  the  rider,  as  the  body  of 
the  animal  will  move  in  a tortuous  unharmonious 
manner.  Whenever  this  takes  place,  he  Ihould 
be  ftopped  immediately,  as  he  incurs  the  danger 
of  failing.  It  Is  ealicll  to  the  rider  when  the 
horfe  leads  with  the  off  or  right  fore  leg,  becaufe 
tlie  rider  holding  the  reins  In  the  left  hand,  ge- 
nerally turns  bis  body  fomewhat  to  the  fame 
fide,  which  inclination  accords  alfo  with  the 
oblique  diredfion  of  the  horfe’s  body.  To  oblige 
the  horfe  to  lead  with  the  off  fore  leg,  it  will  be 
neceffuy  to  fliorten  the  near  or  left  hand  rein, 
tnd  to  prefs  the  horfe’s  fide  with  the  left  leg, 
and  to  apply  the  fpur,  if  neceffary.  By  fhorten- 
ing tlie  left  rein,  his  head  and  neck  will  be  in- 


clined to  the  left  or  near  fide,  which  will  confine 
the  motion  of  his  near  or  left  fhoulder,  and 
force  him  to  advance  the  off  flioulder,  at  the 
fame  time  the  preffure  of  the  rider’s  left  leg 
throws  off  the  croupe  to  the  right  fide,  and 
gives  the  hind  quarters  the  fame  diredlion  as  the 
fore  quarters.  If  the  horfe  is  required  to  lead 
with  his  near  or  left  leg,  the  right  hand  and  heel 
muff  be  employed  for  that  purpofe.” 

The  canter  is  a kind  of  p ice  peculiarly  ac- 
commodating to  the  fenfatlons  of  the  rider,  fince 
his  feat  is  preferved  with  little  or  no  exertion, 
whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  the  progrefs  he  makej 
on  the  road  is  very  confiderable.  The  horfe, 
however,  is  by  no  means  in  circumltajices  the 
moll  favourable  to  progreflion,  or  at  leait  to  a 
long  continuance  of  it.  See  Progression. 

CANTHARIDES  (from  K0i-y9fypv^~  a beetlej 
to  whofe  tribe  it  belongs),  /vleloe  vejtcalorhts  alatus 
viridijfunus  nitens^  Linn,  the  Spanijh  accord- 
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ing  to  the  common  appellation.  It  is  an  infe^l: 
of  the  beetle  kind,  confidered  as  poifonous,  and 
is  found  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  fouthern  parts 
of  France.  The  cantharis  is  ufually  about  half 
an  inch  in  length,  has  a foetid  urinous  fmell, 
and,  on  the  upper  fide,  is  of  a fhining  green  co- 
lour, beautifully  variegated  with  blue  and  yel- 
low. Thefe  flies  are  fele£l:ed  from  herbs  and 
bulhes,  but  in  particular  from  the  poplar  and 
the  alh,  and  the  common  method  of  killing 
them  is  by  the  ileam  of  ftrong  or  diftilled  vine- 
gar : they  are  afterwards  dried  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun.  They  require  to  be  kept  clofe  from 
tlie  air,  and  they  will  feldom  retain  their  vefi- 
cating  quality  more  than  two  years:  thofe  fhould 
be  preferred  that  are  of  full  colour  and  free  from 
diilt.  The  elFe£fs  of  cantharides  (which  are  de- 
ftroyed  by  heat)  are  faid  to  arife  from  an  acrid, 
refinous  fubftance,  poiTefling  the  power  of  in- 
flaming and  excoriating  the  Ikin,  and  of  pro- 
ducing a plentiful  difcharge  of  ferum.  We 
believe  that  few  profeflional  veterinarians  have 
att  -mpted  with  any  fuccefs  the  internal  ufe  of 
cantharides  : in  old  books  of  farriery,  indeed, 
they  are  boldly  and  blindly  dire£l:ed  to  be  ad- 
miniftered,  in  large  dofes,  for  fuppreflion  of  the 
urine  j with  what  confcquences  fuch  a treat- 
ment would  be  accompanied  we  leave  thofe  who 
are  acquainted  with  tlreir  ftimulating,  irritating, 
and  inflaming  powers,  to  conjetlure.  As  an 
external  application,  however,  it  may  be  faid 
they  are  daily  ufeful.  See  the  article  Blister. 

C AN  THUS  •,  a primitive  in  the 

Greek),  an  angle  of  the  eye.  The  canthi 
are  thofe  cavities  at  the  extremities  of  the  eye- 
lids, which  are  called  the  corners  of  the  eyes. 
The  greater  canthus  is  next  to  the  nofe ; the 
lejfer  canthus  lies  towards  the  temples. 

CANULA  (a  dim.  of  canna^  a reed).  A 
name  for  certain  inftruments  in  furgery  : they 
are  tubes  of  diflerent  fliapes  and  fizes;  intro- 
duced into  openings  for  the  conveyance  of  a 
fluid  from  the  part. 

CAOU  I CHOUC,  Indian  RUBBER,  or  Elas- 
tic GUM;  called  alfo  Cayenne  reftUy  and  cautchuc 
is  prepared  from  the  juice  oi  ftphonia  elajlica^ 
tlie  elalLic  fyringe  tree  of  Cayenne,  or  other 
parts  of  South  America.  The  Mexicans  call  it 
oliny  or  oHi ; and  the  Spaniards  of  that  kingdom 
ule.  Aublet  calls  it  heve  d Guianenfts ; in 
JacqiUTi’s  America  it  is  named  echites  corytnbofa 
and  Linn^us,  in  his  Supplementum  Plantarum, 
iatropha  elajlica.  The  genus  of  this  tree  is  not 
yet  afeertained.  The  Indians  get  the  juice  of 
this  tree  by  incifions  made  through  the  bark 
in  the  Iowct  part  of  the  tree,  from  whence  it 
ooxes  out  under  the  form  of  vegetable  milk,  ia 


received  in  a vefTel  placed  under  the  incifions, 
and,  on  expofure,  gradually  infpiflates  into  a 
foft,  reddifh,  elaftic  refin  ; and  it  is  commonly 
brought  to  Europe  in  the  form  of  pear-lhapcd 
bottles.  It  is  foluble  in  redfified  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, but  more  pevfedtly  in  sether.  The  diftin- 
guilhing  properties  of  this  fubftance  are,  its  fo- 
lidity,  flexibility,  and  elafticity,  and  its  quality 
of  vefifting  the  achion  of  aqueous,  fpirituous,  fa- 
line,  oily,  and  other  common  folvents : from 
which  properties  it  becomes  extremely  fit  for 
bougies,  catheters,  fyringes,  pejfaries,  &c. ; to 
which  purpofes  it  is  frequently  applied. 

CAPARASSON,  or  IIorse  Cloth,  a fort 
of  cover  for  a horfe.  For  led  horfes  it  is  com- 
monly made  of  linen  cloth,  bordered  round 
with  woollen,  and  enriched  with  the  arms  of 
the  mafter  upon  the  middle,  which  covers 
the  croupe,  and  with  letters  in  cypher  on  the 
two  fides. 

The  caparaflbn  for  the  army  is  fometimes 
a great  bear’s  fkin.  Thofe  for  ftables  arc  of 
fingle  buckram  in  fummer,  and  of  cloth  in 
winter. 

CAPELET,  or  Capellet,  a fwelllng  which 
horfes  are  fubjedf  to,  of  a wenny  nature,  which 
grows  on  the  hock,  and  on  the  point  of  the  el- 
bow. The  capellets  arife  often  from  bruifes  and 
other  accidents,  and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  they 
fhould  be  bathed  with  hot  vinegar  and  alum ; 
but  when  they  grow  gradually  on  both  heels  or 
elbows,  we  may  then  conclude  that  blood  is  ex- 
travafated.  In  this  cafe,  fuppuration  fhould  be 
promoted  by  rubbing  the  part  with  ftimulating 
ointments,  and  when  matter  is  formed,  the 
(kin  fliould  be  opened  with  a lancet,  in  fome  de- 
pendent part  towards  one  fide,  to  avoid  a fear. 
The  fubfequent  drelTings  may  be  turpentine, 
honey,  and  tincture  of  myrrh. 

The  contents  of  thefe  tumors  are  various  ; 
fometimes  watery,  and  at  others  fuety  or  like 
thick  pafte  ; which  if  care  be  not  taken  to  digeft 
out  properly,  vuth  the  cyft,  will  frequently  col- 
left  again.  The  fhortelt  method  would  be,  to 
extirpate  them  with  a knife,  which  if  carefully 
executed,  and  the  Ikin  properly  preferved,  would 
leave  very  little  deformity.  Some  of  thefe  tu- 
mors are  beft  let  alone,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
watery  kind,  which  will  wear  oft'  infenfibly, 
without  any  application  but  a little  camphorated 
quickfilver  ointment. 

CAPHORA,  or  Caphura,  names  by  which 
camphor  has  been  called.  See  Camphor. 

C APICA'f  INGA  (Indian) ; fpecies  of  acorns 
which  grow  in  the  Weft  Indies,  larger  and  more 
ufeful  than  ours  in  Europe,  of  the  fame  quafi- 
ties,  but  pofieifing  them  in  a greater  degree. 
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CAPILLACEOUS  (from  capillus^  a hdir)\ 
refembling  hairs  or  threads. 

CAPILL AMENTS  (from  capillusy  a hair)^ 
itt  flowers,  are  generally  underftood  to  mean  the 
chives  which  fupport  the  apices,  or  tender  fila- 
ments within  tlie  flower.  T hey  are  thofe  flender 
filaments  that  fpring  up  within  the  leaves  of  a 
flower,  and  are  more  ufually  called  the  ftamina  ; 
whence  a capillaceous  flower  is  alfo  a flamineous 
one.  • Again,  by  capillnments  are  meant  thofe 
flender  parts  which  refemble  hairs,  and  are  pro- 
duced from  vegetables  ; as,  for  inftance,  from 
feeds,  roots,  &c.  Ray  calls  the  ftamens  by  this 
name. 

CAPILLAMENTUM  ; the  hairy  or  villous 
integuments  belonging  to  animals.  Called  alfo 
Capillitium. 

CAPILLARY,  in  botany,  any  thing  that  re- 
fembles  hair.  This  term  is  applied  to  leaves, 
that  are  longer  than  the  fetaceous,  or  briftle- 
fhaped  leaf ; — to  glands  refembling  hairs  ; — to 
FILAMENTS  j — to  the  STYLE,  and  to  the  pappus 
or  DOWN  affixed  to  fome  feeds. — This  is  by  fome 
called  pilofus,  oppofed  to  plumofus  or  feathered. 
Ray  calls  thofe  vegetables  capillares  which  have 
no  main  ftalks,  but  whofe  feed  is  on  the  back  of 
their  leaves,  for  they  grow  clofe  to  the  ground, 
as  the  hairs  grow  to  the  head. 

CAPILLARY  VESSELS  (from  capillus,  a 
hair).  The  fmalleft  veflels  in  an  animal  body 
are  fo  called,  becaufe  they  appear  as  fmall  as 
Jiairs. 

CAPISTRUM  •,  the  name  of  bandage  about 
the  head,  refembling  a bridle,  or  rather  a horfe’s 
head-ftall. 

Capita  (plural  of  caput , head).  Heads  in 
plants  are  either  thofe  receptacles  of  the  feeds, 
which  by  their  globous  figure  reprefent  a head, 
as  the  heads  of  poppies,  &c.  or  they  are  the 
fame  as  bulbs. 

CAPIPATAi,  applied  to  plants,  are  thofe 
whofe  feeds,  with  their  down,  being  included 
within  a fquamous  calyx,  are  conglobated  into  a 
round  iffi  figure  refembling  a head.  Hence  are 
called  cephaloides,  or  cephalotos. 

CAPITATUS  (from  caput,  head),  in  botany, 
means  having  the  flowers  connected  fingly  on 
the  top  of  the  flalk,  fo  as  to  refemble  a head. 

CaPH'ELLUM  (from  caput,  head)',  the 
head  or  feed-veflTels,  a terra  frequently  applied 
to  mofles,  &c.  as  in  capitulum. 

CAPiriLUVIUM  (from  caput,  the  head,  and 
lavo,  to  waj}})',  a bath  or  lotion  for  the  head. 

C A.PITULIJM  (a  dim.  of  caput,  the  head),  in 
botany,  a.  fpccies  of  inflorefcence,  or  a manner 
of  flowering,  in  which  feveral  flowers  form  a kind 
of  balL  As  in  gomphrena,  this  is  globular, 


rounded,  or  halved,  leafy  or  naked.  Flowers  in 
this  cafe  are  faid  to  grow  in  a head,  capitati 
Jlores ; a ftigma  round  like  a ball,  capitatum 
Jligma.  In  chemiftry  it  is  an  alembic.  In  ana- 
tomy it  is  a fmaller  procefs  or  protuberance  of 
a bone  received  by  another  bone. 

CAPIVARD  •,  a Portuguefe  name  for  a 
WATER-DOG.  Lcmery  defcribes  an  animal  un- 
der this  name  that  is  met  with  in  Brafil,  which 
flays  in  the  water  all  day,  and  at  night  goes  on 
the  land  to  ravage  the  gardens  and  tear  up  trees. 
Its  body  is  like  a hog’s,  and  its  head  refembles 
a hare’s.  Its  flefli  is  good  for  food. 

CAP! VI  BALSAM,  called  alfo  copaiba,  co- 
paiva,  capivus,  album  balfamum . The  tree  which 
affords  it  is  called  arbor  balfamifera  Brajdienjts, 
copaiba  Brafdienfti,  and  baccifera  arbor  Brajd, 
fruEiu  monopyreno  folio  fefqucpedali.  It  is  the  co~ 
paifera  officinalis,  or  copaifera  fol.  pennatis  fubro- 
tundis,  flore  rubro.  'Phe  bulfam  capivi  tree  of 
Linn.  Clafs,  Decandria  Ord.  Monogynia. 
Gen.  Plant.  442.  The  tree  grows  fpontaneoufly 
in  the  woods  of  Brafil,  St.  Vincent,  and  other 
of  the  Britiffi  American  iflands.  Deep  incifions 
are  made  into  the  trunks  of  this  tree,  during  the 
hotter  fummer  months  ; one  tree  fometimes  is 
met  with  that  affords  five  or  fix  gallons  of  bal- 
fam,  but  the  fame  tree  never  yields  it  twice. 

This  balfam  is  at  firft  limpid  and  colourlefs, 
and  fmells  like  calambour  wood  -,  as  brought 
into  Europe  it  is  generally  yellowiffi,  and  fome- 
what  thicker  than  olive  oil ; by  long  keeping  it 
becomes  ftill  thicker,  but  does  not  dry.  In  all 
Bates  of  its  confiftency,  it  continues  clear  and 
tranfparent.  To  the  fmell  it  is  grateful,  to  the 
tafle  bitteriffi  and  biting  ; not  intenfely  fo,  but 
durable. 

To  prove  its  genuinenefs,  drop  it  on  paper ; 
and  if  it  fpreads  not,  as  oil,  nor  runs  through,  it  is 
good;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  fpreads  or  finks 
through,  it  is  adulterated.  We  rarely  have 
it  genuine  ; the  Canada  balsam  is  generally 
fold  for  it. 

The  balfam  capivi  is  an  article  in  fome  pre- 
fcriptions  for  chronic  difeafes  of  the  lungs  in 
horfes,  and  it  is  ftill  more  commonly  employed 
in  complaints  of  the  urinary  paffages.  But  its 
qualities  are  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  turpen- 
tine, which  is  much  cheaper,  and  equally  ufeful 
for  veterinary  purpofes. 

Divided  by  the  white  of  an  egg,  fugar,  honey, 
or  the  powder  of  gum-arabic,  it  mixes  with 
water  into  an  uniform  milky  fluid.  The  beft  of 
thefe  mediums  is  the  gum,  which  ffiould  be 
ufed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  three  parts 
of  the  balfam.  It  eafily  mixes  with  diftilled  oils; 
but  difficultly  with  expreffed  ones.  If  a fmall 
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quartity  of  alkaline  fait  is  added  to  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine,  it  perfectly  diffolves  this  halfo.m 
into  a fragrant  liquor,  more  agreeable  than  the 
balfam  alone. 

CAPNISl  ON  (from  ■KotTr-o<r,  fmoke)\  the 
name  of  a fort  of  oil  prepared  of  feveal  kinds 
of  fpices  with  oil,  by  kindling  the  fpices,  and 
fuffumigating  the  oil, 

CAPON  (from  capto,  to  take),  fo  ealled  be- 
caufe  his  tcfticles  are  taken  away-  The  defign 
of  caftrating  a cock  is  to  render  him  a fit  leader 
for  the  other  poultry,  and  alfo  more  fleflry. 

CAPRx\.  bee  Goat. 

CAPRIOLES,  are  Laps  that  a horfe  makes 
in  the  fame  place  without  advancing ; in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  when  he  is  at  the  height  of  his 
leap,  he  ftrikes  out  with  his  hinder  legs  even 
and  near.  It  is  the  moil  difficult  of  all  the  high 
manege.  It  diiFers  from  croupades  in  tins,  that 
in  a croupade  the  horfe  does  notfliew  his  fltoes  ; 
and  from  a baiotade  in  this,  that  in  a baiotade 
he  does  not  flrike  out.  A horfe  will  never  work 
well  at  capriohs  unlefs  you  put  him  between 
two  pi’h'rs,  and  teach  him  to  raife  firft  his  fore 
quarters,  and  then  his  hind  quarters,  w'hile  his 
fore  arc  yet  in  the  air  for  which  ends  you  muft 
give  the  aids  of  the  whip  and  the  poinfon.  'Phofe 
who  would  teach  a horfe  to  make  caprioles,  and 
ftrike  out  handfomely  with  his  hinder  feet,  muft 
ftay  and  help  with  the  hand,  and  heels.  The 
expreffions  ufed  are,  “ This  leaping  horfe  takes 
to  caprioles  himfelf,  for  he  makes  equal  leaps, 
and  that  upon  the  hand,”  i.  e.  without  forcing 
the  hand,  and  refting  heavy  upon  the  bridle. 
See  the  article  Yerk. 

CAPSICUM,  called  alfo  piper  Indiciim,  lada 
chilli,  capo  mol  ago,  piper  Hifpanicum,  piper  Lu- 
fitanicum,yi»/«M«wz  urens,filiquajlrum  Plinii,  piper 
Brafilianum,/)i/>fr  Guineenfe, Calecuticum, 
Guinea  pepper.  It  is  the  capsicum  annuum, 
or  CAPSICUM  cattle  herbaceo,  pedunculis  folitariis  ; 
Clafs  Pentandria  ; Ord.  Monogynia  Linn. 
Gen.  Plant,  p.  252.  It  is  in  long,  roundifli,  ta- 
per pods,  divided  into  two  or  three  cells  full  of 
fmall  whitiffi  feeds.  It  is  a native  of  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies.  When  this  fruit  is  frefli  it 
hath  a penetrating  acrid  fmell : to  the  tafte  it  is 
pungent  and  acrid  ; it  produces  a painful  burn- 
ing in  the  mouth,  like  that  from  arum-root. 
Rcdlified  fpirit  takes  up  its  pungency,  and  if  the 
tinfture  is  evaporated,  the  remaining  extraift  is 
cxceffively  fiery.  This  kind  of  pepper  is  an  in- 
gredient m feme  cordial  balls,  but  given  in  fmall 
quantities,  as  bring  one  of  the  higheft  ftimu- 
lants  in  the  materia  medica.  It  is  moft  fuitable 
in  cold,  fluggiffi,  phlegmatic  tem.peraments,  in 
fcme  paralytic  cafes,  in  rela:tation5  and  infenfi- 


bllity  of  the  ftomach,  for  correfling  the  aflivity 
of  aloctic  medicines,  and  removing  cachectic 
fymptems,  efptcially  if  joined  v.  ith  cinchona. 

CAPSULA  (dim.  from  cnpja,  or  capfule,  a 
little  bag),  in  anatomy,  is  a bag  confifting  of 
broken  or  diftended  cellular  or  other  membrane, 
formed  by  nature  to  inclofe  or  lodge  feme  extra- 
vafated  fluid,  or  other  matter  coinaiued  in  thofe 
lumois  called  ereyfted  (fee  d umor).  This  is 
tile  fame  with  c\Jlls. 

In  BOTANY,  it  is  the  fliort  pod,  or  hulk  of  a 
plant,  containing  the  feed  According  to  the 
number  of  ceils  for  feed,  the  pod  is  called  uni- 
capfulai,  bi-capfular,  &c.  It  has  feveral  mem- 
bers of  which  it  is  compofed.  ift.  The  outer 
coverings  called  valvula.  2d,  The  partitions, 
dijfepimenta.  3d,  The  central  pillar,  columella. 
4th,  Cells,  loculamenta. 

CAPSULA:  ATRABILARI^,  alfo  called 
CAPSULE  sepales,  and  glandidce  renales  ; in  the 
horfe  and  otlicr  animals,  are  two  little,  oblong, 
flat,  triangular  bodies,  lying  at  the  upper  end 
and  infide  or  the  extrem.ity  of  each  kidney  ; the 
right  behind  the  vena  cava,  and  the  left  behind 
the  fpleen  and  pancreas,  being  attached  by  vef- 
fels  to  thofe  of  the  kidneys.  When  they  are  cut 
into,  there  feems  to  be  a fmall  cavity,  contain- 
ing a dark  green  fluid,  from  whence  the  name 
of  atrabiliary ; and  if  viewed  when  frefh,  a white 
fubftance  is  feen  where  the  veflels  ramify ; the 
inner  part  is  a tender  fubftance  like  the  liver, 
fo  that  it  readily  breaks  down.  Both  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  parts  are  vafcular,  and  two  or 
three  large  veflels  may  be  obferved  in  the  middle, 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a juice,  as 
above  mentioned.  Euftachius  was  the  firft  who 
deferibed  thefe  glands  in  the  human  fubjeft. 
T'hey  are  larger  in  the- foetus  than  in  the  adult  j 
but  their  ufe  is  not  certainly  known. 

CAPSULAR,  an  anatomical  term  applied  to 
the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  renal  glands,  which 
are  thus  called  becaufe  they  are  inclofed  by  a 
capfula.  The  extreme  parts  of  the  vafa  defe- 
rentia  alfo  have  their  cavities  dilated  in  the 
manner  of  capfules.  Their  ufe,  in  the  horfe,  is  to 
tranfmit  the  femen  from  the  teftes  to  the  veficulae 
feminales. 

CAPSULAR  LIGAMENT  {ixom  capfula) 
alfo  called  mucilaginous  ligaments,  as  they  con- 
tain many  glands  to  feparate  the  synovia,  or 
join-toil.  Every  articulating  bone  is  furniffied 
with  a capfular  ligament,  which  ligament  is  com- 
pofed of  two  layers ; the  external  layer  is  the 
ilronger,  being  made  by  the  periofteum  ; the 
inner  is  tliin  and  uniform. 

The  ufe  of  the  capfular  ligament  Is,  ift,  to 
conned  the  bones  j 2dly,  to  confine  the  fynovia. 
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They  arc  long  and  large  in  thofe  bones  that  are 
defigned  for  rotation,  to  give  room  for  motion  ; 
and  tendons  are  frequently  inferred  into  them, 
that  by  their  adlion  they  may  draw  them  out- 
ward, and  prevent  their  being  pinched. 

They  are  generally  of  an  equal  thicknefs  all 
round  in  the  enarthrofis  and  arthrodia;  but  in  the 
ginglymus  they  are  thick  on  the  fides,  and  thin 
on  the  fore  and  hind  parts,  as  in  thofe  places 
their  thicknefs  would  have  been  inconvenient, 
by  hindering  the  due  flexion  and  extenfion  of,, 
the  joint ; but  the  tendons  ftrengthen  the  joint 
in  that  part,  and  partly  compenfate  for  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  Ugainefit,  In  complete  luxations, 
the  capfular  ligament  is  generally,  if  not  always, 
ruptured. 

The  capfular  ligament  of  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus proceeds  from  the  edge  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  in  the  fcapula,  and  is  continued  over  the 
hemifphere  of  the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  and  is 
fixed  near  its  edge  towards  the  mufcular  furfaces 
of  the  great  and  fmall  tuberofities,  and  runs 
down  on  the  neck  of  the  bone,  below  the  loweft 
part  of  the  cartilaginous  hemifphere.  In  all  this 
courfe,  the  capfular  is  clofely  fixed  in  the  bone, 
except  a fmall  portion,  where  it  palTes  over  the 
inner  articular  tendon  of  the  biceps  mufcle. 

The  capfular  ligament  always  includes  the 
whole  joint.  Of  collections  within  the  capfular 
ligaments  of  the  joints,  and  the  effeCts  of  expo- 
fure  in  confequence  of  penetrating  wounds,  &c. 
See  the  articles  Burs.®,  Joint,  &c. 

CAPUR  (Arabic).  See  Camphor. 

CAPUT  MORTUUM,  a dead  head,  in  the 
old  chemiftry,  the  dry  faeces  left  in  a veflel 
after  the  moiflure  has  been  diflilled  from  it.  It 
is  alfo  called  terra  damnata,  and  mortua  terra. 
The  earthy  part  of  moift  bodies  ferves  as  a bafis 
to  the  other  principles  ; it  is  that  which  brings 
them  together,  which  unites  them,  and  which 
gives  to  them  their  folidity.  When  the  aClive 
principles  are  extraCled,  it  is  called  caput  mor- 
tuum.  It  has  the  name  of  caput,  before  the  fe- 
paration,  becaufe  it  contains  the  fpirituous  and 
eifential  parts  of  the  compound,  as  the  head  of 
an  animal  contains  its  fubtle  parts  ; and  after- 
wards it  receives  the  epithets  of  mortuum  and  the 
term  damnata  terra  on  a fuppofition  that,  being 
deprived  of  thefe  aCtive  principles,  it  i«  not  ca- 
able  of  producing  any  efteft.  The  contrary 
owever  is  the  fail  in  fome  inftances. 

CARA  BR ASILIENSIS,  called  alfo 
inhame  ; hattatas  Hyfpanica.  Ray  mentions  three 
kinds  of  it.  Befides,  it  is  a name  given  by  the 
old  Roman  authors  to  a plant  with  large  and 
efculent  roots.  The  foldiers  of  Caefar  are  faid, 
in  fome  of  their  marches,  when  diftrefled  for  pro- 


vifion,  to  have  made  a fort  of  bread  of  this  root; 
and  P.  AtGiNETA  and  Dioscorides  inform  us 
that  this  plant  is  of  the  pajlinacha,  or  parfnip 
kind.  It  was  probably  the  elophobofeum,  or  wild 
parfnip,  which  has  roots  long  and-  thick,  and  of 
as  good  a tafte  as  thofe  cultivated  in  gardens, 
only  they  were  not  quite  fo  tender.  It  is  fuppofed 
that  our  word  carrot  is  derived  from  this  cara. 

CARACOL,  in  the  manege,  is  an  oblique 
pifte,  or  tread,  traced  out  in  femi-rounds,  chang- 
ing from  one  hand  to  another,  without  obferv- 
ing  a regular  ground.  When  horfes  advance  to 
charge  in  battle,  they  fometimes  ride  up  in  ca- 
racols,  to  perplex  the  enemy,  and  make  them 
doubtful,  whether  they  are  about  to  take  them 
in  the  front  or  in  the  flank.  Caracal  is  a Spanilh 
word,  and  in  that  language  figniues  the  mo- 
tion that  a fquadron  of  horfe  makes,  when,  upon 
an  engagement,  the  firft  rank  has  no  fooner  fired 
tlieir  piftols,  than  they  divide  and  open  into 
two  half  ranks ; the  one  wheeling  to  the  right, 
and  the  other  to  the  left,  along  the  wings  of  the 
body  to  the  rear.  Every  rank  obferves  tire  fame 
order  after  firing  ; and  the  turni  ig  or  wheeling 
from  the  front  to  the  rear  is  called  a caracal. 
To  caracal,  is  to  go  in  the  form  of  half-rounds. 

CARACOSMOS;  a name  given  to  four 
mares’  milk  which  the  Tartars  fo  much  admire. 

CARANNA  (Spanifli),  alfo  called  Caragna, 
a concrete  refinous  juice  brought  from  New 
Spain,  and  other  parts  of  America,  in  little 
mafles,  rolled  up  in  the  leave?  of  flags,  out- 
wardly of  a dark  brown  colour,  inwardly  brown, 
with  a call  of  red,  variegated  with  irregular 
white  ftreaks,  fomewhat  foft  and  tenacious  as 
it  firft  comes  over,  but  in  length  of  time  grow- 
ing dry  and  friable.  The  whiter  the  gum  the 
better  it  is,  efpecially  if  of  the  confiftence  of  a 
plafter.  Its  virtues  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  ta- 
camahaca,  but  more  eflBcacious.  It  has  an  agree- 
able fmell,  with  a bitter  and  flightly  pungent 
tafte.  Redlified  fpirit  dilTolves  three-fourths  of 
it,  and  water  diflblves  all  the  reft,  except  the 
impurities.  By  diftillation  it  affords  much  ef- 
fential  oil,  of  an  orange  colour.  It  is  fragrant, 
and  to  the  tafte  moderately  pungent.  If  the 
fpirituous  tindfure  is  infpiffated,  it  yields  a te- 
nacious refin,  and  an  oily  matter,  which  fe- 
parates  and  floats  on  the  furface  : it  is  confider- 
ably  aromatic,  and  moderately  bitter.  It  is  fome- 
times an  ingredient  in  ftimulating  plafters,  but 
fcarcely  known  in  veterinary  pradlice. 

CARBON  (from  the  Hebrew  term  charaif 
ta  burn,  or  charbah,  burnt').  See  Charcoal. 

Carbonates  •,  falts  formed  by  the  union 
of  carbonic  acid  with  different  bafes ; as  Carbon 
note  of  copper i &c. 
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CARBONIC  ACID,  the  new  chemical  name 
for  tliat  fpecies  of  gas  called  fixed  or  fixable  air. 

CARBUNCLE  (from  carlo,  a burning  coal)-, 
a gangrenous  fpot  upon  the  human  fkin,  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  a burn,  with  red,  livid, 
or  black  veficles,  bounded  by  an  inflammatory 
ring,  which  foon  terminates  In  a hard  black 
efehar.  The  anthrax  is  an  alFe£lion  of  fome- 
what  the  fame  nature  with  the  carbuncle,  only 
the  former  is  more  prominent,  penetrates  deeper 
into  the  adipofe  membrane,  and  occafions  a 
higher  degree  of  pain  and  inflammation.  Brute 
animals  are  not  deemed  fubje£l:  to  this  difeafe. 

CARCAX  (from  Kcnoa,  a head)-,  a fpecies  of 
poppy,  with  a very  large  head. 

CARCINOMA,  and  Carcinos,  that  kind  of 
cancer  In  the  human  fubjeft  which  attacks  parts 
that  are  not  glandular ; beginning  on  the  fur- 
face.  It  fometimes  alfo  fignifies  the  cancer  of 
the  female  brealt,  only  in  its  ulcerated  ftate.  See 
Cancer. 

CARD  AMINES  (from  -/.xfiia,  the  heart; 
becaufe  it  is  faid  to  Hrengthen  the  heart).  Alfo 
called  cardamantica,  nafiurtium  aquaticutn,  cult 
fios,  i her  is,  herba  veteribus  ignota,  fophia  ; MEA- 
DOW-CRESSES,  LADIES-SMOCK,  and  CUCKOW- 
FLOWER.  The  CARDAMINES  PRATENSIS,  or 
CARDAMiNES  folils  plunatis  foliolis  radicallbus 
fub-rotundis  : caulinis  lanceolatis.  Clafs,  Te- 
TRADTNAMiA  ; Ord.  SiHCtyosA  ; Gen.  Plant. 
Linn.  812.  fpec.  1 1. 

This  plant  grows  about  a foot  high  ; Its  lower 
leaves  are  pinnated  ; each  leafconfills  of  four  or 
five  pair  of  fmall,  roundifli  pinnae,  not  always 
fet  diredlly  oppofite,  having  one  fingle  ; that  at 
tire  end  larger  than  the  reft  : the  ftalk  is  fmooth 
and  round,  bearing  leaves  which  are  lefs,  and 
have  narrower  pinnae.  The  flowers  grow  fe- 
veral  together  at  the  top,  each  confifting  of 
four  roundifli  leaves,  of  a white  colour,  or.  In 
fomc  plants,  having  a dafli  of  purple,  with 
darker  veins  running  through  them.  The  feeds 
are  fmall  and  reddifh,  growing  in  long  flender 
pods.  The  root  is  fmall  and  fibrous.  It  grows 
in  meadows,  and  flowers  in  April. 

This  plant  has  the  character  of  being  a good 
antifpafmodic  and  anti-epileptic,  and  appears  in 
the  preferiptions  of  fome  of  the  old  farriers. 

CARDAMOM,  Cardamomum  (from  xaficc- 
and  a/i,wjw,oy  becaufe  it  participates  of  the  na- 
ture of  both) ; the  common  or  lesser  carda- 
moms, called  alfor/fttari,  are  the  feeds  of  the  amo- 

V.L'M  CARDAMOMU.M,  Or  AMOMUM  REPENS  fcapo, 

brai^eis  alternis  laxis,  caule  breviore.  Clafs, 
Monandria  -,  Ord.  Monogynia  ; Gen.  Plant. 
Linn.  2.  fpec.  3, 

Cardamoms  are  a dried  pod,  with  feeds, 
brought  from  Malabar  in  the  Eaft  Indies  -,  the 


beft  comes  from  Comagene,  Armenia,  and  the 
Bofphorus.  They  grow  alfo  in  Arabia.  Thefe 
pods  are  divided  internally  into  three  cells,  in 
each  of  which  are  two  rows  of  triangular  feeds, 
of  a brownifli  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  white 
within.  The  plant  grows  in  the  form  of  our 
reeds. 

The  lefler  cardamoms  have  fliort  triangular 
hufles,  fcarce  half  an  inch  long.  The  feeds, 
freed  from  their  hulks,  are  a grateful  aromatic, 
w'arrn,  but  not  fiery,  and  not  fubjacl,  like  the 
peppers,  to  create  immoderate  heat.  The  hulks 
fliould  only  be  feparated  at  the  time  of  ufe  ; 
for  the  feeds  lofe  much  of  their  flavour  if  taken' 
out.  They  give  out  all  their  virtue  to  fpirit, 
and  nearly  fo  to  water.  In  diftiliation  v/ich 
v/ater,  a large  quantity  of  eflential  oil  rifes  ; it 
is  pungent  to  the  tafte,  and  fmells  ftronger  of 
the  feeds  ; the  remaining  decoction  is  bitter 
and  mucilaginous,  but  void  of  the  flavour  and 
warmth  of  the  feeds.  A fpirituous  tinflure, 
w'hen  evaporated,  leaves  the  virtues  of  the  feeds 
almoft  all  in  the  extradl,  w'hich  is  more  grate- 
ful than  the  feeds  themfelves.  They  are  con- 
fidered  as  gentle  ftimulants  of  the  ftomach, 
cordial,  carminative,  and  antifpafmodic ; but 
without  that  irritation  and  heat  which  many 
other  of  the  aromatic  fpices  are  apt  to  produce. 
However,  they  are  em.ployed  in  veterinary  prac- 
tice merely  as  an  aromatic.  The  greater  car- 
damoms are  not  materially  different  from  the 
other  in  their  medical  qualities. 

CARDIA  (from  naap,  cor).  By  this  term 
the  ancients  meant  the  heart ; but  we  call  the 
upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach  cardia,  from  its 
nearnefs  to,  and  fympathy  wdth,  the  heart. 

CARDIACA,  the  herb  called  Motherwort. 
It  Is  alfo  called  agripalma  galUs,  marrubium,  and 
cardiaca  crifpa,  Ruellii.  It  is  the  leonurus  car- 
diaca ; Clafs,  Didynamia  ; Ord.  Gymnos- 
PERMiA  ; Gen.  Plant.  722.  Linn.  It  is  called 
cardiaca  becaufe  it  is  cordial  in  its  effeefs,  and 
relieves  diforders  of  the  ftomach.  It  is  a large 
plant,  with  fquare  branched  ftalks,  the  leaves 
fet  in  pairs  on  long  pedicles  at  the  joints,  and 
the  flow'ers  in  clufters  round  the  upper  joints. 
The  leaf  is  dark-coloured,  cut  deep  into  three 
fliarp-pointed,  indented  fegments,  of  which  the 
middle  one  is  the  longeft,  and  the  tw'o  lateral 
ones  commonly  again  deeply  cut.  The  flower 
is  purplifli,  labiated,  wdth  the  upper  lip  long 
and  arched,  the  lower  fhort,  and  cut  into  three 
fedtions.  It  is  biennial,  grows  wdld  in  waftc 
grounds,  and  flowers  In  July. 

CARDIACS,  or  Cordials  (from  y-a^Sux., 
the  heart  and  upper  orifice  of  the  fiomach ; becaufe 
they  not  only  aft  by  the  immediate  application 
of  ftimulus  to  the  heart,  but  alfo  produce  fym- 
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pathetic  efFecls  on  that  organ  by  their  applica- 
tion to  the  ftomach).  In  pharmacy  a cardiac 
fignifies  an  aromatic  medicine,  which  warms 
the  (iomach  and  quickens  the  pulfe.  This  is 
the  effedi:  of  cordial  balls  given  to  cattle  ; fee 
Bai.l.  The  elTedf  of  cardiacs^  however,  is  only 
temporary  ; fince,  far  from  communicating  per- 
manent lirength  and  vigour  to  the  animal  fy- 
ftem,  their  fecondary  efi’edts  are  diredfly  fub- 
verfive  of  that  principle,  and  they  produce 
indirecl  debility  by  long  continuance,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  ardent  fpirits  deftroy  the  powers  of 
the  human  ftomach. 

CARDIALGIA,  the  difeafe  called  the  heart- 
burn, or  rather  a pain  and  uiieafinefs  at  the  up- 
per orifice  of  the  human  ftomach  ; from  y.aeSia., 
the  left  orifee  of  the  fomach,  and  eeXysoj,  to  be 
pained.  Brute  animals  are  not  fubjedt  to  this 
difeafe,  or  at  leaft  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing that  it  occurs  in  them. 

CARDINAMENTUM  (from  cardo^  a hinge). 
An  hinge-like  articulation.  See  Diarthrosis. 

CARDITIS  (from  Kxfia.,  heart),  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  heart. 

CARDUUS  BENEDICTUS,  the  blefied 
thiftle  *,  alfo  called  cnicus  fylvefris,  cardui  lutei 
procumbentis  fudorifici  et  amari  ; is  the  cen- 

TAUREA  BENEDICTA,  01*  the  CENTAUREA  Caly- 

cibus  duplicato  fpinofis  lanatis  involucratis, 
foliis  femidecurrentibiis  denticulato-fpinofis. 
Clafs,  Syngenesia  *,  Ord.  Polygamia  frus- 
TANEA  ; Gen.  Plan.  Linn.  984.  It  is  a plant 
with  rough,  narrow,  jagged  leaves,  fituated  al- 
ternately, terminating  in  foft  prickles,  and  large 
hairy  branched  llalks,  leaning  to  the  ground, 
on  the  tops  of  which  grow  large,  fcaly,  prickly 
heads,  including  a number  of  yellow  flofeuli, 
which  are  followed  by  oblong  ftriated  feeds  in- 
cloied  in  down.  It  is  a native  of  Spain  and 
fome  of  the  Archipelago  iflands,  and  is  annually 
fown  with  us  in  gardens. 

The  leaves  have  a penetrating  bitter  tafle, 
not  very  ftrong  or  durable  in  the  mouth  ; when 
frefli  they  are  more  ungrateful  than  when  dry, 
- This  plant,  though  fuppofed  to  pofTefs  extra- 
ordinary medical  virtues,  as  its  name  imports, 
is  not  found  to  excel  feveral  other  of  the  fimple 
bitters  ; though  Bergius  confiders  it  as  antiacid, 
corroborant,  ftomachic,  fudorific,  diuretic,  and 
eccoprotic.  It  has  a place  in  fome  of  the  pre- 
feriptions  of  the  old  farriers. 

CAREER.  This  word  fignifies  both  the 
ground  that  is  proper  for  the  miftiege  and 
courfe,  and  race  of  a horfe  that  does  not  go 
beyond  two  hundred  paces.  The  language  on 
this  occafion  is,  “ This  barb  makes  a very  good 
career,  from  pacing  to  flopping.”  “ This  Eng- 
lifh  horfe  does  not  finifli  his  career  that  is, 


does  not  finilh  his  courfe  with  the  fame  fwlft- 
nefs  j and  does  not  move  fo  fliort  and  fwift  at 
the  middle  and  end  as  at  the  beginning.  “ This 
Spanifli  horfe  is  fit  for  the  ring  ; he  has  a fliort 
and  fwift  career,  and  holds  it  an  hundred 
paces.” 

CARICUM,  or  Carycum  ; from  Caricus, 
the  inventor.  The  name  of  a medicine  for 
deterging  ulcers.  It  is  prepared  of  the  black 
hellebore,  cantharides,  and  feveral  other  things 
mixed  together.  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  oil 
mentioned  in  Athenreus,  lib.  ii. 

CARIES  (from  KUp'M,  to  abrade;  or  from 
harah,  to  dig  in,  a Chaldee  word)  ; a partial  mor- 
tifieation  of  the  bone,  which  feparates  from  the 
found  part  fooner  or  later.  Dr.  Cullen  names 
it  cxidceratio  ojfis.  Indeed,  every  fpecies  of  ca- 
ries attended  with  lofs  of  fubftance  may  with- 
out impropriety  be  termed  an  ulcer. 

This  corrupted  Hate  of  the  bone  happens 
when  it  has  loft  its  living  principle,  or  when  it 
is  deprived  of  its  periofteum,  from  which  caufe 
having  loft  its  natural  colour,  it  becomes  pin- 
guinous,  yellow,  brown,  and  at  lafl;  black.  This 
Itate,  which  is  the  firll  degree  of  caries,  was 
called  by  the  ancients  os  vitiatuin,  offs  nigrities  ; 
but  the  greatefl  degree  is  when  the  bone  is 
corroded,  difeharging  a fanies  which  confumes 
the  adjacent  flefli.  With  the  many  nemes 
given  to  caries  we  have  nothing  to  do ; fince, 
in  the  horfe  and  other  quadrupeds,  it  is  fimple 
and  obvious. 

As  the  figns  and  progrefs  of,  this  difeafe  of 
the  bone  are  the  fame  in  the  brute  as  in  the 
human  fubjedl,  we  fhall  here  (late  the  doctrines 
of  medical  men  as  far  as  they  bear  a general 
application  to  the  fubje£l. 

That  an  inflammation  of  the  periofteum  Is 
tending  to  a caries  of  the  bone,  is  known,  firft, 
from  the  fgns  ofinfammation  preceding;  fecondly, 
a freedom  from  pain  in  the  affected  part,  mithout  a 
nianifcf  caufe  ; thirdly,  from  a denfe,  few,  in- 
creaf  ng,and  not  very  painful  tumour  of  the  fuper- 
incumbent  parts.  But  among  the  figns  of  a be- 
ginning caries  of  the  bone,  the  fudden  removal 
of  pain  is  fallacious,  for  this  happens  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  periofteum,  when  the  latter  is 
corroded  fo  as  to  admit  the  matter  to  efcape 
betwixt  the  mufcles,  tliough  in  general,  when 
pjiin  is  relieved  by  a refolution  of  inflammation, 
it  goes  off  gradually  only  ■,  but  a favourable  re- 
folution hardly  if  ever  happens  after  a violent 
inflammation.  Again,  when  a caries  is  threaten- 
ed, the  taint  is  propagated  through  tlie  cellular 
membrane,  which,  by  fliglit  caufes,  is  often 
raifed  into  a large  tumour.  This  has  not  the 
hardnefs  and  refiftance  obfervable  in  a tumour 
arifing  from  phlegmon,  but  it  will  be  flaccid, 
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and  hardly  fenfible  of  pain.  We  may  readily, 
by  means  of  a probe,  difcover  a caries  of  the 
bone,  fmce  the  probe  will  penetrate  lefs  or 
more,  according  as  the  caries  is  fuperficial  or 
deep.  When  the  probe  conies  to  the  found 
part  of  the  bone,  it  is  refifted.  If  the  bone  be 
vifibly  bare,  its  ftate  is  eafily  difcerned,  though 
fometimes  it  is  covered  with  a grumous  matter, 
which,  when  rubbed  off,  difcovers  the  bone  of 
a dead-white,  brown,  or  black  colour.  If  the 
white  be  porous,  the  caries  may  poffibly  be 
deeper  than  if  black  and  hard.  If  the  bone  lies 
fo  hid  as  that  we  cannot  feel  it  with  a probe, 
yet  fometimes  we  may  judge  it  carious  from  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  matter  which  is 
fanious.  If  the  bone  lies  near  the  furface,  and 
the  flefli  is  lax  and  of  an  unnatural  colour,  it  is 
Ilrongly  to  be  fufpe£lcd  that  the  bone  is  ca- 
rious : but  if  the  matter  be  foetid  and  oily)  it 
a snore  certain  ftgn  of  caries. 

Ulcers  of  long  continuance  near  a bone  are 
fometimes  forerunners  of  a caries.  When  a 
caries  is  under  an  ulcer)  tlie  flefh  over  the  caries 
is  foft,  flaccid,  and  fungous  ; the  lips  of  the 
ulcer  inverted,  the  fanies  thin,  fetid,  and  full 
of  fmall  black  fcales,  nor  can  the  ulcer  be  heal- 
ed, at  lead;  only  fuperficially,  and  it  foon  breaks 
out  again.  See  Ulcer. 

Monro  gives  a particular  account  of  feveral 
fpecies  of  caries  afFedling  the  human  fubje£l; ; 
but  thefe  are  not  applicable  to  brute  animals, 
whofe  difeafes  are  remarkably  Ample,  and  the 
powers  of  reftoration  exceedingly  ftrong.  What 
has  been  faid  will  therefore  fufBce  as  far  as  the 
defeription  of  the  difeafe  is  concerned.  Some- 
thing muft  now  be  faid  of  its  treatment. 

Inconfldering  thenature  oi?i  caries,  we  fliould 
remember,  that  the  bones  have  their  veflcls  and 
circulating  fluids,  and  the  fame  general  texture 
as  the  foft  parts  : fo  that  folidity,  and  a ftronger 
cohefion  of  parts,  are  the  only  evident  diftin- 
guifhing  characters  of  the  compofition  of  bone. 

The  cure  of  a caries  depends  on  removing 
eafdy  and  fpeedily  all  the  dead  or  decayed  parts 
of  the  bone.  In  the  fimpleft  cafes,  this  is  done, 
jit.  By  applying  to  the  caries  fuch medicines  as 
tend  to  dillblve  or  wafte  it : 2dly,  By  applying 
to  the  living  parts  with  w'hich  it  is  in  contact) 
fuch  Itimulating  remedies  as  may  quicken  ab- 
forption  and  aid  the  procefs  of  exfoliation. 
In  general,  both  thefe  proceifes  may  be  aflifled 
by  the  fame  means  y for  inftance,  by  the  topi- 
cal ufe  of  the  vegetable  or  mineral  acids,  or 
by  the  a£lual  cautery  ; but  the  laft  is  by  far  the 
moil  efFe£lual. 

An  exfoliation  of  the  carious  laminae  of  a 
difeafed  bone  in  a horfc  will  fometimes  take 
place  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  in  other  in- 


ftances  the  laminx  remain  much  longer.  It  is 
of  courfe  necelTary  to  examine  ftriftly  all  cir- 
cumflances  atcending  the  cafe,  and  to  difcover, 
if  poflible,  what  caufe,  general  or  topical,  may 
have  occafioned  the  caries,  that  endeavours  may 
be  ufed  to  remove  it,  if  it  ftill  fubfift. 

When  the  bone  is  perceived  to  feparate,  if 
the  pus  which  flows  from  under  it  is  mild  and 
in  due  quantity,  nothing  more  is  to  be  done  but 
to  remove  the  pieces  of  bone  as  often  as  they 
are  perceived  to  be  loofe.  If  the  opening  in 
the  integuments  is  fo  fmall  that  the  matter  de- 
tained is  either  abforbed  into  the  circulation,  or 
forms  fmuous  ulcers,  the  aperture  muft  be 
enlarged  by  cauftics  or  by  means  of  fponge 
tents.  Indeed,  if  the  exfoliation  is  likely  to  be 
tedious,  it  ftiould  be  haftened  by  tire  ablual 
cautery. 

But  in  general  a mild  treatment  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, fmce  the  natural  powers  of  the  animal 
are  vigoroufly  exercifed.  In  the  flighter  cafes 
endeavour  to  excite  and  continue  a degree  of 
inflammation  in  the  adjoining  found  part  of  the 
difeafed  bone,  fo  as  that  it  may  be  the  means 
of  feparating  the  mortified  part.  After  all, 
however,  caries  of  the  bone  in  brute  animals  is 
a rare  occurrence,  except  when  produced  by 
fome  accident  which  fufficiently  accounts  for 
it.  To  a difeafe  of  the  bone  of  an  oppofite 
kind,  namely.  Exostosis,  they  are  indeed  re- 
markably fubje£l,  but  of  this  we  flrall  treat 
under  its  particular  name. 

CARINA;  the  keel  of  a boat  or  fliip.  In  he- 
tany,  it  denotes  the  inferior  petal  of  a papiliona- 
ceous corolla  ; inclofing  the  ftamens  and  piftil, 
ufually  fhaped  like  a boat,  hence  the  name.  In 
zoology,  the  fame  term  is  applied  to  the  firft  ru- 
diments of  the  fpine  of  a chicken  during  its 
incubation. 

CARLINE,  a fpecies  of  thiftle  ufed  in  me- 
dicine. It  is  the  Carlina  acaulosa  ; Clafs, 
Syngenesia  ; . Ord.  Polygamia  .equalis  ; 
GTen.  929.  Sp.  i.  Linn.  It  is  alfo  called  car- 
dopatium,  crocodilioH)  heracantha,  ixia  chameleon 
album  acaulos,  magno  fore,  Carlina  humilis,  the 
LOW  Carline  thistle.  That  fpecies  with 
the  flower,  cbmpofed  of  a number  of  white 
petals  fet  round  a middle  difle,  is  a native  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Italy  and  Germany.  The 
roots  have  a ftrong  difagi'eeable  fmell,  and 
weak  bitterifh  fubacrid  aromatic  tafte.  They 
are  diaphoretic  and  anthelmintic. 

CARMINATIVES,  a defeription  of  aro- 
matic vegetable  fubftances,  which,  when  taken 
into  the  ftomach,  tend  to  expel  wind  and  abate 
fpafm.  Such  are  anifeeds,  carraway  feeds, 
ice.  which  are  often  exhibited  with  other  me- 
dicines, in  the  colic. 
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CARNR7F.  COLUMNiE.  See  TIeart. 

CAROTIDS,  or  Carotid  Arteries.  (See 
Blood-Vessels.)  From  the  fore  part  of  the 
curvature,  juft  before  the  trachea,  the  right 
fiibclavian  and  the  carotid  moftly  arlfe  in  one 
common  trunk,  which  runs  upwards  a little 
way,  and  then  divides.  The  left  carotid  rifes 
fingly,  and  runs  upwards  on  the  fide  of  the 
trachea.  Both  thefe  carotids  run  up  as  high  as 
the  fide  of  the  laryn.x,  even  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  before  they  give  off 
one  branch,  and  there  they  divide  into  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal ; the  latter  goes  to  the  in- 
fide  of  the  cranium,  the  pia  mater,  &c.  the 
former,  which  is  the  largeft,  gives  branches  to 
all  the  external  parts  of  the  head. 

The  external  carotid  is  anterior,  the  internal 
is  pofterior ; the  (external  fituated,  in  the  human 
fubjetT,  nearer  the  larynx.  It  is  the  fmalleftjruns 
infenfibly  outward  between  the  external  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  parotid  gland,  which 
it  fupplies  as  it  pafles ; afterwards  it  afeends  on 
the  fore-fide  of  the  ear,  and  ends  in  the  tem- 
ples. It  fends  off  the  gutturalis  fuperior,  fub- 
lingualis  maxillaria  inferior,  maxillavia  externa, 
&c.  The  internal  carotid,  leaving  the  general 
trunk,  is,  at  firft,  a little  incurvated.  It  is  fitu- 
ated a little  more  backward  than  the  external, 
and  generally  runs  up,  without  any  ramifica- 
tion, as  high  as  the  lower  orifice  of  the  great 
canal  of  the  apophyfis  petrofa  of  the  os  tem- 
poris  j it  enters  this  orifice,  and  the  cranium, 
through  a notch  in  the  fphenoidal  bone  ; and, 
except  one  branch,  which  goes  to  the  eye,  it  is 
wholly  fpent  upon  the  brain. 

CARPUS,  that  parf  of  the  fkeleton  of  a 
quadruped  which  anfwers  to  tire  wrift  in  the 
human  fubjeti:.  See  nvxz  i,2,  in  pi.  V.  and  the 
defeription  under  Bones  of  the  Horfe. 

CARRO  I , daucus,  genus  pentaadria  digyaia: 
this  well-known  vegetable  proves  an  excellent 
and  cheap  winter  fubftitute  for  the  horfe  when 
the  ufual  fummer  herbage  is  inacceffible.  Car- 
rots are  frequently,  and  with  great  advantage, 
given,  mixed  with  other  food,  to  foals  when 
weaning,  and  to  mares  to  promote  the  flow  of 
milk.  Prevloufly  to  their  being  ufed,  they  ought 
to  be  well  walhed  and  cut  into  fmall  pieces. 
They  are  certainly  improper  for  horfes  expecSI- 
ed  to  undergo  violent  cxercife. 

CARTER,  an  inferior  defeription  of  fervant 
employed  by  the  farmer  to  drive  his  team  and 
fodder  his  horfes.  Too  many  of  thefe  perfons  are 
devoid  of  that  humanity  towards  the  objetTs 
of  their  care  for  which  Mr.  John  Lawrence 
is  fo  laudable  an  advocate.  Thofe  however 
who  employ  perfons  of  this  defeription,  ought 
tcconfider  it  a duty,  as  it  is  in  fail  their  in- 


tcreft,  to  prefer  fuch  as  will  treat  their  cattle 
well  both  in  the  ftable  and  in  the  field. 

CART-HORSES  ; a breed  of  horfes  calcu- 
lated for  draughtjufua  sly  of  the  largeft  and  coarfeft 
defeription.  Their  Belgic  origin,  Mr.  Lawrence 
fays,  is  well  known.  As  it  is  the  general  opi- 
nion, that  the  faddle-horfe  ought  to  be  fliarp 
and  frigate-built,  fo  they  held  that  the  cart- 
horfe  fliould  be  round,  and  (to  borrow  a phrafe 
from  Smollett)  as  bluff'  in  the  bows  as  a Dutch 
fly-boat.  Rotundity,  or  the  form  of  carrying 
their  lubftance  in  a horizontal  pofition,  feems 
to  be  the  grand  charaiTeriilic  of  Englilh  draft- 
horfes.  They  fay,  this  make  of  the  Ihoulder 
is  the  belt  adapted  to  drawing  along,  or  moving 
weights  ; farther,  that  it  is  not  fo  liable  to 
chafe  with  the  collar,  as  the  fiat  and  deep  form. 
Both  Bracken  and  Ofmer  feem  difpofed,  in 
parr,  to  controvert  thefe  pofitions,  probably 
from  their  prejudicci  in  favour  of  bred  cattle. 
That  large  bred  horfes  would  draw,  there  is  no 
doubt ; and  it  is  true,  that  the  fuperior  ftrength 
and  elafticityof their  tendons  would  enablethem 
to  make  great  exertions  ; but  the  article  of  grofs 
weight  has  a confiderable  degree  of  confequence 
in  this  bufinefs,  and  experience  feems  to  be  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  nearly  the  prefent  form  and 
fpecies  of  cart-horfe. 

A very  erroneous  idea  has  prevailed,  con- 
cerning cart-horfes,  that  provided  they  are  big, 
heavy,  and  clumfy  enough,  all  farther  confider- 
ations  are  needlefs ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  both 
theoretically  and  praftically  true,  that  great 
abilities  for  draft  muft  depend  materially  upon 
juft  proportion  ; and  that  four  thorough-fliaped 
horles,  will  draw,  with  facility,  a weight  which 
would  puzzle  five  ordinary  ones,  although  of 
equal,  or  even  fuperior  fize  : a truth  which  they 
ought  to  refledl  upon,  who  have  a confiderable 
number  of  thofe  animals  to  maintain. 

A capital  cart-horfe  is  not  more  than  fixteen 
hands  high,  with  a brifle  fparkling  eye,  a light 
well-fhaped  head,  and  Ihort  pricked  ears,  full 
cheft  and  fltoulder,  but  fomewhat  forelow ; that 
is  to  fay,'  having  his  rump  higher  than  his  fore 
hand ; fufficient  general  length,  but  by  no 
means  leggy  ; large  and  fwelling  fillets,  and 
flat  bones ; he  ftands  wide  all-fours,  but  wideft 
behind  ; bends  his  knee  well,  and  has  a brilk 
and  cocking  walk. 

Mr.  Lawrence  is  aware  that  many  w’ouid 
Ihake  their  heads  at  his  commending  length  in 
a cart-horfe  *,  neverthelefs  nothing  is  more 
true,  he  fays,  than  that,  in  the  account  of  juft 
proportion,  length  fhould  not  be  forgot ; and 
that  not  only  length,  but  a certain  degree  of 
room  and  freedom  of  fliape  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  enable  the  horfe  to  make  thofe  atftive 
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fprings,  whicli  contribute,  more  thnn  mere  bulk, 
to  the  tranflatiou  of  a mafs  of  weight.  Sliovt- 
leggecl,  cloildy  horfes,  as  they  are  ftyled,  are 
generally  too  fluggifliand  flow,  fubjeft  to  greafe, 
and  thole  diforders  ariflng  from  a thick  and 
fizy  blood ; but  fuch  are  preferable  to  the 
loofe,  leggy,  and  weak-loined — the  worfl;  pof- 
fible  flrapes  of  draught-horfes. 

The  breeds  of  cart-horfes  moft  in  fafliion  in 
our  illand,  at  prefent,  are  the  heavy  blacks  of 
the  midland  counties,  the  Suffolk  punches,  and 
thofe  of  Clydefdale  in  North  Britain. 

The  flrft  are  thofe  capital  fixed,  and  high- 
priced  horfes,  made  ufe  of  by  the  brewery  and 
diftillery  in  London,  and  by  the  farmers  of 
Berkfhire  and  Hampfhire,  and  a few  other 
parts,  where  their  teams  form  a confiderable 
article  of  oftentation  and  parade. 

The  Suffolk  punches,  which  alfo  extend  to 
Norfolk,  are  low  horfes,  rather  coarfe-headed, 
with  indifferent  ears,  in  general  chefnut  (pro- 
vincially  forrel),  fore-low,  with  deep  and  large 
carcafes,  and  nimble  walkers  and  trotters. 
They  have  ever  proved  themfelves  the  truefl 
and  beft  drawers  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
hardiefl  and  moft  ufeful  cart  and  plough 
horfes.  Their  nimblenefs,  it  fliould  feem,  is 
owing  to  their  length  and  moderate  fize  •,  and 
their  immenfe  powers  in  lifting  weight,  to  the 
fame  caufe,  combined  with  the  low  pofition  of 
the  flioulder,  which  occafions  the  weight  to  be 
acted  upon  in  a juft  and  horizontal  diredtion. 
Their  fuperiority  over  all  other  horfes,  at  draw- 
ing dead  pulls,  is  no  doubt,  in  fame  meafure, 
owing  to  early  training  ; as  in  no  country  is 
fuch  pride  taken,  in  teaching  horfes  to  draw ; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  a team  of  Suffolk 
horfes,  the  fignal  being  given,  will  ail  down 
upon  their  knees,  and  leave  nothing  behind 
them  that  is  in  the  power  of  flefli  and  blood  to 
draw  away.  As  to  draught-cattle,  nothing  need 
be  done,  but  give  thofe  of  Suffolk  a fine  head 
and  ear,  and  flat  legs,  and  we  are  then  at  the 
top  of  it. 

But  there  is  another  breed  of  horfes,  in  Suf- 
folk and  Norfolk  (how  they  came  there  is  fom.c- 
what  difhcult  to  afeertain),  well  fitted  both  for 
the  laddie  and  draft.  A cart-horfc  of  this  de- 
feription,  bating  a little  coarfenefs  of  the 
head,  was  perhaps  as  fit  to  get  hacks  and 
hunters,  from  proper  mares,  as  the  beft  bred 
horfe  alive.  A Norfolk  farmer,  about  forty 
years  ago,  had  a peculiar  fort,  which  he  ftylcd 
his  Brazil  breed.  This  perfon  would  fome- 
times  unharnefs  one  oi  his  plough  horfes,  ride 
him  to  a neighbouring  fair,  and  after  winning  a 
race  with  him,  ride  him  home  again  in  triumph. 

Of  the  Clydefdale  horfes,  Mr.  Cullcy’s  de- 
feription  is  probably  as  good  and  ufeful  a 


draught-horfe  as  any  we  are  pofleffed  of ; 
larger  than  the  Suffolk  punches,  being  from 
fifteen  to  fixteen  and  half  hands  high,  ftrong, 
hardy,  and  remarkably  true  pullers,  a reftive 
horfe  being  rarely  found  amongft  them.  In 
fhape,  in  general  plain  made  about  the  head, 
fides,  and  hind-legs  •,  moftly  grey  or  brown, 
faid  to  have  been  produced  from  common 
Scotch  mares  and  Flanders  horfes,  a hundred 
years  ago. 

But  the  fize,  rather  than  the  fort,  of  our 
cart-horfes,  has  become  the  chief  objeft  of  con- 
fideiation,  fince  it  has  been  the  cuftom  to 
breed  them  up  to  a ton  weight,  and  feventeen 
and  even  eighteen  hands  high. 

Mr.  Lawrence  aflerts  that  thefe  over-fized 
horfes  are  not  able  to  do  more  work  than  thofe 
of  moderate  fize  and  true  proportion ; for  in 
growing  them  up  to  this  vaft  bulk,  you  gain 
only  in  mafs  and  weight  to  be  carried,  but  no- 
thing in  the  fize  and  fubftance  of  the  finews 
and  mufcles,  the  cords,  levers,  and  pullies,. 
which  are  deftined  to  move  their  owm  as  well 
as  any  extraneous  load.  By  this  reafoning,  it 
fhould  feem,  that  the  out-fized  are  unable  to 
perform  even  fo  much  work  as  the  middling  j 
and  another  argument  againft  them,  equally 
juft,  is,  that  they  mull,  in  general,  confume  a 
proportional  larger  quantity  of  food. 

In  Mr.  Gulley’s  book  on  this  fubjedt,  it  is 
recommended  to  mix  even  a little  racing  blood 
with  the  cart-ftock.  The  author  alfo  deferibes 
the  wonderful  exertions,  in  carting-bufinefs 
upon  the  road,  of  the  Cleveland  bays,  a fort  of 
coach-horfes.  Although  bred  horfes  are,  of  all 
others,  the  moft  fluggilh,  yet  it  is  well  known, 
that  a mixture  of  their  blood  gives  fpirit  and 
adlivity  to  other  racers.  Although  thefe  half- 
bred  cart-horfes  may  perform  well  in  light 
work,  and  upon  hard  roads,  they  may  not  be  fo 
well  calculated  for  ftiff  clays  and  heavy  fands. 

There  is  alfo  a very  material  idea  which  Mr. 
Lawrence  wiflies  earneftly  to  imprefs  on  the 
minds  of  all  breeders  of  draught-cattle.  It  is,  that 
in  breaking  the  colt,  they  alw^-ays  teach  them  to 
back  readily,  and  to  go  quietly  in  the  flrafts. 
Every  man  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  cart- 
horfes,  well  knows  the  abufe  and  the  miferies 
they  fuft'er,  when  they  have  not  been  taught  to 
back ; and  alfo  the  trouble  there  is,  in  a prefs 
of  bufinefs,  where  one  horfe  wilt  not  go  b.fore 
or  behind  his  fellow  ; whereas  draught-horfes 
fhould  be  all  fo  far  accuftomed  to  change,  as, 
at  lea  Pc,  to  make  a decent  fhift  in  any  place. 

'I  here  are  horfes,  whether  from  lome  latent 
and  internal  weaknefs,  or  whatever  occult  caufe, 
which  never  can  be  forced,  by  the  utmoft  feve- 
rity,  to  ftrain  at  dead  pulls,  and  yet  in  all  ordi- 
nary bufinefs,  and  where  the  weight  follows 
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freely,  and  is  in  obvious  proportion  to  their  cultivated  In  gardens  witli  us,  but  by  chance 
powers,  they  may  be  as  good,  and  as  ferviceable  found  vt  ild,  and  is  a biennial  plant, 
horfes,  as  any  in,  the  world.  The  feeds  are  warm  and  carminative  ; hav^ 

CARTILAGO,  a cartilage;  a finooth,  folid,  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a warm  penetrating  talle; 
diaphanotis,  elaftic,  infenfiblc,  inorganic  fub-  and  are  given  to  cattle  in  powder,  or  with  other 
ftaiice.  In  the  frefli  fubjeft  it  appears  uniform^  ingredients  in  bails, 
and  without  any  vifible  fibres  j when  cut  in  CARUNCLE  (a  diminutive  from 
any  diredlion,  its  furface  appears  fmooth  like  is  either  preternatural,  as  thofe  little  excref- 
wax  or  glue.  On  a cartilage  there  is  no  peri-  cences  in  the  urinary  and  other  paflages ; or 
ofieum,  but  its  place*  is  fupplied  by  the  peri-  natural,  as  the 

chondrium.  CARUNCULAiMYRTIFORMES,  from 

'J'he  cartilages  have  a natural  elafiicity,  by  their  rcfemblance  of  Myrtle  berries,  fo  called  i 
which  if  they  are  forced  from  their  natural  as  alfo  Glandules  Myrtijormes,  They  are  made 
figure  or  fituation,  they  return  to  it  of  them-  by  the  rupture  of  the  hymen  in  female  ani- 
felves,  as  foon  as  that  force  is  removed.  They  mals,  which,  contracd'ing  in  feveral  places, 
are  chiefly  in  thofe  places  where  a fmall  and  forms  thofe  caruncles  or  glands, 
eafy  motion  is  required,  as  in  the  ears,  nofe,  Carunculx  Lachrymales^  PunEla  Lachrymtilia^ 
larynx,  trachsea,  and  fiernum  ; and  their  natural  and  Glancluhz  LacBrymales  : all  concur  in  the 
elafticity  ferves  inllead  of  antagonitl  mufcles. — fame  offices,  and  will  hardly  admit  of  a fepa- 
They  cover  alfo  all  the  ends  of  the  bones,  which  rate  defeription  ; thus  diliinguifhed  from  lachry- 
are  joined  together  for  motion,  becaufe  they  m/e,  tears.  See  Eye.  On  the  back-fide  of  the 
are  fmoother  than  the  bones.  They  are  with-  adnata  tunica  of  the  eye,  upon  the  upper  part 
out  fenfe  ; and  by  being  fofter  than  the  of  the  globe,  is  the  glandula  lachrymalis,  pretty 
bones,  the  attrition  which  is  made  by  the  large,  divided  into  feveral  lobes,  each  of  which 
motion  of  the  joints,  is  the  more  eafily  guard*  fends  out  an  excretory  channel,  which  opens  in 
ed  againfi.  the  fore-fide  of  this  membrane,  where  it  covers 

Cartilago  Enjifarmis,  and  alfo  called  Xiphoides,  the  upper  lid.  This  gland  feparates  the  matter 
from  etifis,  a fivord,  and  forma,  of  the  tears,  which,  by  the  continual  m.otion  of 

Jliupe ; is  the  tip  or  extremity  of  the  fternum,  this  lid,  moiften  the  cornea,  which  otherwife 
which  is  broad  at  its  upper  end,  and  narrower  would  dry  and  wrinkle  by  the  continual  action 
towards  the  extremity,  where  it  is  fometimes  a of  the  external  air.  The  edge  of  the  eye-lid 
little  forked.  being  of  an  equal  convexity  with  the  ball  of 

Cartilago  Innominata,  fo  railed  by  Galen,  is  the  eye,  which  they  touch,  as  the  tears  fall  off 
the  fame  as  the  moderns  call  Annularis,  or  Crf-  from  the  cornea,  they  are  ftopt  by  the  edge  of 
conies ; which  is  the  fecond  cartilage  of  the  la-  the  under  eye-lid,  along  which  they  run  till  they 
rynx,  and,  according  to  Bartholine,  is  the  bafis  fail  into  two  fmall  holes  in  the  great  canthus, 
of  all  the  other.  one  in  each  lid.  Thefe  holes  are  called  PunEla 

Cartilago  Scutiformis,  fo  called  from  its  re-  Lachrymalia : and  thefe  lead  to  a fmall  mem- 
femblance  to  a helmet  in  fhape,  is  that  cartilage  branous  bag,  which  is  fituated  in  this  corner 
whofe  prominence  is  difcernible  externally  in  upon  the  os  lachrymale : from  the  bottom  of 
the  throat ; and  by  fome  called  Pomutn  Adatni,  which  goes  a fmall  pipe,  which  pierces  this  bone 
from  a conceit  of  its  being  left  as  a mark  of  into  the  nofe,  and,  opens  under  the  upper  la- 
the divine  wrath  upon  Adam’s  t'ranfgreffion.  mina  of  the  os  fpongiofum.  It  moiftens  the 
CARUI  (from  Carea,  the  country  from  inner  membrane  of  the  noftrils  by  the  humour 
whence  they  were  brought).  See  C arum.  of  lachrymal  glands,  •whs.ch.xwmixomoS  the 
CARUM,  Caraway.  It  is  the  can/m  car-  globe  into  them.  Sometimes  the  acrimony  of 
vior,  carum  pratenfe,  foliis  pinnatifidis  planis,jlo~  this  humour  caufeth  fnee2ing,  which  may  be 
ribus  alhis,  urnbcllutis  ineequalibus  ccifertis>  Cl.  hindered  by  preffing  the  angle  of  the  eye  to  ftop 
Eentandriaj  Ord.  Digyniaj  Linn.  Gen.  Plant,  its  flowing.  Now,  between  thefe  two  pun£Ia 
365.  there  is  a caruncle  which  ferves  to  keep  them 

Botanifts  enumerate  three  fpecies.  It  is  an  open  when  the  eyes  are  (hut,  and  this  by  fome 
umbelliferous  plant,  with  llriated  branched  {talks  is  ignorantly  called  the  Glandula  Lachrymalis. 
two  or  three  feet  high,  and  finally  divided  ; the  Caruncula  Papillares,  are  thofe  little  protu- 
leaves  are  fet  in  pairs  along  a channelled  rib,  berances  on  the  infide  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
every  two  of  whicn  ribs crofs  one  another  at  their  neys,  made  by  the  extremities  of  the  tubes, 
origin  on  the  Italk : the  feeds  are  fmall,  of  a which  bring  the  ferum  from  the  glands  in  the 
browniffi  or  blackiffi  colour,  fomewhat  bent,  exterior  parts  to  the  pelvis, 
ilriated,  flat  on  one  fide,  and  convex  on  the  CAR  US,  infenfibility  and  fleepinefs,  with 
other.  It  is  a native  of  the  northern  climes,  quiet  refpiration.  It  fometimes  fignifies  a lofs 
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of  fenfe  and  voluntary  motion,  refpkatlon  re- 
maining uninjured ; the  fame  authors  call  the 
difeafe  an  Apop!e.r:yy  if  to  this  is  added  an  op- 
preflcd  rcfpiration  to  a confidcrable  degree,  or 
I'o  as  to  fnort  or  fnore.  Sometimes,  it  fignifies 
a profound  deep,  but  without  fever. 

CAROPHYLLI,  Cloves.  They  are  the  un- 
ripe fruit,  or  perhaps  the  cups  of  the  unopened 
flowers,  of  a bay-like  tree,  which  grows  in  the 
Molucca  hlands.  The  clove-tree  is  a genus  in 
Linnaeus’s  botany.  There  is  but  one  fpecies, 
viz.  the  Caryophyllus  aromaticus.  The  college 
have  retained  this  fpice,  and  its  eflential  oil,  in 
their  Pharmacopoeia.  The  clove  enters  the 
Elecluarium  c Scammonio;  theConfeftio  Aro- 
matica  ; the  Cataplafma  Cumini,  &c.  It  is  too 
expenfive  for  veterinary  ufes. 

CASCARILLA,  a diminutive  from  Cafeara, 
the  Spanifh  word  for  a hark  or  jhell.  The  Spa- 
niards apply  the  word  Cafcarilla  to  the  Peruvian 
bark,  as  wc  apply  the  word  bark  to  fignify  that 
fort  of  bark  alone.  The  tree  which  affords  it 
has  been  faid  to  be  Linnaeus’s  Croton  Cafcarilla  ; 
and  by  others,  Clutia  Eleuter'ia.  The  college 
have  retained  the  Cafcarilla,  or  Eleutcria,  in 
their  Pharmacopoeia. 

CASS  ADA,  a plant  which  grows  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  weflern  world.  Its  I’oot 
is  the  part  ufed  ; it  Is  poifonous,  and  called 
Yuca  ; w’hen  it  is  prepared  into  flour,  it  is 
called  Caffavi.  Though  the  root  L a ftrong 
poifon,  it  is  prepared  into  w’holefome  bread  ; 
for,  by  boiling,  ail  the  poifonous  quality  is  dif- 
fipated. 

CASTIXG,  a term  ufed  for  the  throwing 
down  and  overpowering  a horfe,  fo  as  conve- 
niently and  fiifely  to  perform  any  painful  opera- 
tion upon  him.  The  way  to  do  this  is  to  bring 
him  upon  fome  even  ground  that  is  fmooth  and 
foft,  or  into  a barn,  upon  foft  draw  ; then  take 
a long  rope,  double  it,  and  caft  a knot  a yard 
from  the  bow ; put  the  bow'  about  his  neck,  and 
the  double  rope  betwixt  his  fore-legs,  a'oout  his 
hinder  pafterns,  and  under  his  fetlocks ; when 
you  have  done  this,  flip  the  ends  of  the  rope 
underneath  the  bow  of  his  neck,  and  draw 
them  quic'k,  and  they  will  overthrow  him  ; 
then  make  the  ends  fad,  and  hold  down  his 
bead,  under  which  you  mud  always  be  fure  to 
have  plenty  of  draw,  to  prevent  his  beating  it 
againd  the  ground. 

CASTOR,  a fubdance  taken  from  the  beaver, 
an  amphibious  quadruped,  inhabiting  fome 
parts  of  Pruflia,  Poland,  Ruffia,  and  Germany; 
but  In  greater  numbers  in  Canada.  In  the  in- 
guinal region  of  this  animal  are  found  four  bags 
of  an  oval  fltape,  a large  and  a fmall  one  on 
each  fide  -,  in  the  two  large  ones  is  contained  a 


foftifh  greylfh  yellow  or  light-brown  fubdat\ce, 
which,  in  a w'arm  dry  air,  growls  hard  and 
brittle,  and  of  a darker  and  browner  colour  : 
this  is  called  Ca/lor,  and  is  what  is  ufed  in 
medicine.  The  two  fmaller  bags  are  of  little 
or  no  value.  The  college  have  retained  Ruffian 
cador  in  their  Pharmacopoeia,  though  it  is 
known  to  poffefs  little  power  as  a medicine. 
The  indances  of  its  exhibition  in  veterinary 
pra£l:ice  are  rare. 

CASTOR  OIL,  a mild  purgative  expt^ffed 
oil,  procured  from  the  berries  of  the  Ricinus. 
See  Ricinus. 

CAS  i’RATION,  the  operation  by  w'hich  the 
tefiicles  of  an  animal  are  removed,  fo  as  to  in- 
capacitate it  for  propagating  its  fpecies.  Per- 
formed on  the  male,  it  is  called  gelding  ; on 
the  female,  spaying.  Mr.  John  Lawrence 
confiders  the  pra6tlce  of  cadrating  horfes,  fo 
univerfal  in  this  country,  to  be  founded  upon 
the  mod  rational  experience  of  its  ufe  and  pro- 
priety ; and,  viewing  it  even  in  the  light  of  hu- 
manity, he  thinks  it  is  preferable  to  employing 
them  in  their  unmutilated  date.  He  fays, 

“ We  do  not  find  that  Inferiority  in  geldings 
for  any  fervices  which  theoretical  reafoning  upon 
the  matter  might  lead  us  to  fuppofe.  The  dif- 
ference betw'een  the  foxes,  I judge  to  be,  that 
mares  are  neither  able  to  carry  or  draw  fuch 
heavy  weights  as  horfes  or  geldings ; and  that 
horfes  liave  the  fuperiorlty  in  thofe  two  refpedbs. 

“ The  chief  difadvantage  in  mares  is  their 
faintnefs  and  lofs  of  appetite  during  their 
horfing  time,  continuing  perhaps  tw'o  or  three 
days,  at  feveral  intervals  in  the  fpring  ; but  this 
is,  in  truth,  of  fuch  fmall  importance,  that 
thoufands  of  people  who  work  mares  perceive 
nothing  at  all  of  the  matter  ; and  this  trifling  in- 
convenience is  infinitely  overbalanced  by  the 
confideration,  that,  if  an  accident- fhould  hap- 
pen to  render  a mare  totally  unfit  for  labour, 
the  may  dill  pi'oduce  a fubditute.” 

Mr.  Marfhall  has  recommended  fpaying 
mares  very  drongly,  which  he  fuppofes  a new 
idea ; but  Mr.  Lawmence  aflerts,  that  he  has 
feen  an  advertifement,  fixty  or  fevent/  years 
old,  of  “ grafs  for  [payed  mares.”  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  mares  may  bo  cut  with  the 
greated  fafety,  as  heifers  are  ; but  by  no  means 
with  equal,  or  indeed  any  probable,  advantage. 

Cadration  may  be  attempted  at  any  age  on 
the  horfe.  It  is -very  Ample  in  the  perform- 
ance, and  w'e  daily  fee  It  done  wdth  all  needful 
dexterity  by  perfons  almod  deditute  of  veteri- 
nary fcience.  Mr.  John  Lawrence  direfts  us 
to  lay  open  the  ferotum,  tie  the  cords  of  the 
tedicles  fucceflively  with  a drong  waxed  thread, 
and  then  feparate  the  tcdicle.  The  operation 
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performed  in  the  common  way  Is  the  following; 
If  the  fnbjedl  be  a colt  or  horfe,  after  having 
call  him  upon  fome  ftravv  in  a proper  place, 
take  the  tefticles  bctvi-ten  your  foremoif  finger 
and  your  great  finger,  then  flit  the  ferotum, 
and  prefs  the  tefl.es  out.  When  that  is  done, 
with  a pair  of  I'rnall  nippers  made  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  prefs  the  chords  of  the  tefticles  fufficiently 
hal'd,  that  there  may  be  no  flux  of  blood ; then, 
with  a thin  drawing  cauterizing  iron,  mads  red 
hot,  feparate  the  tefticles  fuccelhvely,  and  drefs 
the  part  with  any  fimple  ointment  fpread  upon 
tow.  The  life  of  ftimulating  drefiings  of  any 
kind,  fuch  as  rubbing  the  wounded  part  v/ith 
fait,  is  not  only  a cruel,  but  a hurtful,  prac- 
tice. In  fome  inftances  great  fwelling  and  in- 
flammation fupervene  ; and,  in  that  cafe,  warm 
fomentations  and  poultices  become  neceffary  ; 
but,  in  moft  cafes,  nature  eftecls  the  cure 
without  our  alfiftance. 

CAT,  a domeftic  animal,  of  known  utility, 
but  of  whoie  difeafes  we  have  as  yet  fcarcely 
any  knowledge.  Bifules  the  inflammatory  af- 
fections to  which  cats  are  obnoxious  in  com- 
mon with  otlier  quadrupeds,  they  arc  fubjedt 
to  inteftinal  and  glandular  obftru'Tions  ; to  epi- 
lepfy  ; to  the  tape-worm  ; to  hernise,  as  will  be 
feen  hereafter-,  and  to  peculiar  epidemic  difeafes. 

Many  inftances  of  thefe  are  upon  record,  and 
to  them  the  following  may  not  undefervedly  be 
added  : — A large  male  cat,  having  for  many 
days  been  afl'edted  with  a painful  conftipation 
of  the  bowels,  at  left  died ; and,  on  being 
opened,  the  difeiife  was  found  to  have  been 
occafioned  by  a quantity  of  foft  hair  (fuppofed 
that  of  a rat  which  he  had  eatenh  matted  toge- 
ther Into  a folld  mafs,  incapable  of  being  pro- 
truded by  the  periftaltic  motion.  The  fuft'erings 
of  the  poor  animal  were  extreme,  but  were 
fomewhat  alleviated  by  emollient  clyfters  which 
were  injedfed,  though  thefe  had  no  efl'edb  in 
difengaging  the  obftrudling  fubftance. 

Another  cat,  after  occaiional  figns  of  indif- 
pofition,  voided  a narrow  tape-worm,  of  about 
nine  inches  in  length,  from  the  ftomach.  The 
worm  was  entire,  its  head  and  eyes  being  very 
diftinguifhablc ; and  it  continued,  for  fome  mi- 
nutes, to  move  about,  in  a veflel  of  water, 
into  which,  when  difeovered,  it  had  been  put. 

A female  cat  died  in  confequence  of  glandu- 
lar obftrudlion,  as  was  fuppofed,  from  having 
ftolen  away,  and  eaten,  a piece  of  the  Ikin  of  a 
iiorfe  affed.ted  with  the  farcy.  This  portion 
of  Ikin  was  ftudded  with  the  buds  or  excref- 
cences  ufual  in  that  difeafe,  and  had  been  fet 
apart  for  examination  by  a medical  gentleman. 
T.  he  parotid  glands  of  the  cat  were  remarkably 
enlarged. 


Mr.  Spry,  ?.  furgeon  in  London,  has  pro- 
cured to  be  publifned,  in  the  Medical  and  Pliy- 
fica!  Journal,  a fingular  account  of  an  internal 
hernia  in  a cat.  The  drawing  reprefents  the 
heart  on  the  right  fide  ; the  pericardium  rup- 
tured, and  the  heart  forced  from  its  natural 
fituation  by  the  ftomach.  The  ftomach  occu- 
pied the  major  part  of  the  thorax  ; and  the  lungs 
were  forced  up  to  the  fuperior  part  of  the  cheft, 
and  comprefl'ed  in  every  diredtion  by  it.  A 
mafs  of  omentum  is  next  feen,  with  the  pan- 
creas and  fpieen  palTing,  along  with  the  duo- 
denum, through  the  tendinous  opening  .of  the 
diaphragm. 

Mr.  Spry  fays,  the  animal  was  obferved  to  be 
in  very  great  pain,  and  M-as  feized  fuddenly, 
without  having  fuftered  any  previous  injury 
from  external  violence.  It  cried  frequently, 
v/ith  a peculiar  voice  not  to  be  deferibed  ; and 
during  refpiration  (which  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult), it  made  a noife  almoft  fimilar  to  that 
whicli  a child  makes  who  labours  under  cy- 
nanche  trachealis.  Soon  after  its  firft  feizure, 
it  vomited  very  much  ; and,  upon  attempting 
to  put  a little  liquid  into  its  mouth,  the  ani- 
mal’s tortures  feemed  to  be  very  much  in- 
creafed.  Tlie  time  from  its  feizure  to  its  death 
was  about  two  hours  and  a half,  or  three  hours. 

A Memoir  on  the  Epidemic  which  raged  In 
Italy  among  Cats,  by  Dr.  Valeriano  Luigi 
Brera,  Profeflbr  of  Medicine  in  Pavia,  contains 
a feries  of  obfervations  well  deferving  the  atten- 
tion of  thofe  who  with  to  inveftigate,  with  pre- 
cifion,  the  epidemics  which  have  often  been  no- 
ticed among  them  in  this  country. 

The  author  gives  the  following  accurate  de- 
feription  of  the  malady,  as  obferved  by  him,  at 
Pavia. 

“ The  cat,  when  firft  attacked,  becomes 
weak,  heavy,  and  unquiet ; it  avoids  the  fight 
of  its  mafter,  conceals  itfelf,  refufes  to  eat  or  to 
drink,  and  is  no  longer  attradled  by  the  fmell 
of  valerian,  marjoram,  &c.  of  which  it  is  ge- 
nerally fo  excelTively  fond.  As  the  malady  in- 
creafes,  the  cat  with  difficulty  fupports  itfelf 
on  its  paws ; its  hair  becomes  eredf,  its  tail 
droops,  its  eyes  lofe  their  luftre,  and  the  ab- 
domen becomes  difordered ; it  makes  vain  ef- 
forts to  vomit,  and  at  length  finks  under  the 
difeafe.” 

From  thefe  fymptoms  Dr.  Brera  conjedfures, 
that  the  malady  is  a nervous  fever,  which,  al- 
though dangerous,  is  neverthelefs  curable. 
Difledfion  afforded  no  morbid  appearances,  but 
•fome  livid  fpots  on  the  bladder,  and  the  gall- 
bladder dilated,  and  filled  with  very  black  bile, 
the  ordinary  effedf  of  nervous  complaints  ; nor 
could  he  find  any  trace  of  worms,  from  which 
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concludes,  that  the  difeafc  is  derived  from 
the  atmofpliere.  Valerian,  marjoram,  &c.  dif- 
fufed  in  wine,  and  alum,  garlic,  &c.  in  fpirits, 
w’ere  found  extremely  beneficial  in  the  cure  of 
the  difeafe.  As  preventive  means,  he  recom- 
mends “ the  killing  of  the  animals  infedled,  and 
burying  them  in  deep  pits ; the  purification  of 
the  air  in  the  apartments  where  any  have  died  ; 
the  adminiftration  of  a more  than  ordinary 
quantity  of  nutritive'  food,  and  the  expofing 
them  to  fumigations  of  vinegar.” 

This  memoir,  upon  the  whole,  contains 
much  valuable  information  ; and  the  purring 
tribe,  which  has  already  found  a Homer  in 
Mr.  Defiietbier,  has  now  an  Efculapius  in  Dr. 
Brera. 

CATAPLASM,  a foft  external  application, 
popularly  named  Poultice.  Thefe  are  fofter 
than  plailers  or  ointments.  They  are  genei'ally 
formed  of  fome  vegetable  fubftances,  and  ap- 
plied of  fuch  a confiftence  as  neither  to  adhere 
nor  run.  They  are  alfo  particularly  ufeful 
when  the  intention  is  to  be  efledfed  by  the  per- 
petuity of  heat  or  cold,  which  they  retain  longer 
than  any  other  kind  of  compofition.  See  Poul- 
tice. 

CATARACT  (from  Kalxpoc(ra-c*j,  to  mingle 
together,  or  put  out  of  order,  or  to  confound),  a 
difeafe  of  the  eye,  in  which,  from  an  opacity  in 
the  cryftalline  humour,  the  rays  of  light  can- 
not pafs  to  the  retina,  and  thus  a fpecies  of 
blindncfs  is  produced.  (See  Eye.)  It  begins 
with  a fuffufion  of  the  eye,  when  little  clouds, 
motes,  and  flies,  feem  to  float  about  in  the  air  ; 
but,  when  confirmed,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is 
either  wholly,  or  in  part,  become  opake,  fo 
that  light  has  little  or  no  admittance. 

CATARRH,  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nofe,  throat,  or  lungs  ; po- 
pularly known  as  affedfing  man  and  other  ani- 
mals by  the  name  of  a Cold.  The  fyinptoms 
are  too  well  known  to  require  a particular  de- 
fcription.  On  their  firft  attack  bleeding  is  the 
moil  efl’ecfual  remedy,  and  will  frequently  fave 
much  trouble  by  removing  the  difeafe  in  a flrort 
time.  Mr.  White  recommends  a dofe  of  febri- 
fuge powder  to  be  given  every  morning  and 
evening  until  the  fyinptoms  abate,  and  then 
every  fecond  or  third  day  only : 

Take  nitre  in  powder  one  ounce; 

Camphor, 

Tartarifed  antimony,  of  each  two 
drachms.  Mix. 

Clyfters  are  alfo  very  ufeful  at  the  beginning 
•f  the  difeafe ; fhould,  indeed,  the  horfes  be 
coftive  at  any  period  of  it,  thefe  may  be  em- 


ployed with  advantage:  the  head,  as  well  as 
the  body,  fliould  be  clothed,  a large  quantity 
of  litter  allowed,  and  hand-rubbing  to  the  legs 
flrould  by  no  means  be  negledled.  Should  there 
be  a difeharge  from  the  nofe,  it  is  to  be  en- 
couraged by  fteaming  the  head,  as  it  is  termed, 
that  is,  by  putting  a hot  mafli  into  the  manger, 
and  tying  his  head  up  to  the  rack,  fo  that  he 
may  inhale  the  vapour.  If  at  the  fame  time 
the  glands  of  the  throat  fwell,  and  appear  to  be 
inflamed,  the  difeafe  will  probably  prove  to  be 
the  ftrangles,  in  which  bleeding  is  generally 
improper;  though,  even  in  this  cafe,  fliould 
there  be  any  fymptom  of  fever,  the  operation 
muft  not  be  omitted.  A cold  is  fometimes  ac- 
companied with  an  inflammation  and  forenefs 
of  the  throat,  occafioning  a difficulty  in  fwal- 
lowing  : in  this  cafe  a blifter  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  throat ; and  if  the  glands  under  the  ears  are 
fwollen,  let  fome  dlfcutlent  embrocation  be  ap- 
plied to  them,  unlefs  at  the  fame  time  they  feel 
unufually  hot,  and  appear  to  be  going  on  to 
fuppuration,  in  which  cafe  a poultice  is  moll 
effedlual.  When  a cold  is  accompanied  with 
an  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  a rowel  under  the 
jaw  is  ufeful.  A cold  is  fometimes  attended 
with  fever,  and  muft  be  treated  accordingly : 
(fee  Fever).  When  the  horfe  lofes  his  appe- 
tite, and  the  flanks  work  quicker  than  ufual, 
an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  indicated:  (fee 
Inflammation  of  the  Lungs).  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  a troublefonie  cough  re- 
mains after  the  other  fymptoms  of  a cold  have 
been  removed  : in  fuch  cafes  the  pedtoral  ball 
(fee  Ball)  will  be  found  ufeful.  In  violent 
colds  it  may  be  necelTary  to  bleed  more  than 
once  ; and  in  feveral  cafes,  where  the  fymptoms 
were  of  longer  continuance  than  ufual,hlr.V’'!-  'te 
gives  the  following  mercurial  ball  ever"  mo 
ing  until  it  produce  purging,  with  confldei 
advantage.  Obftinate  colds  are  faid  to  degent  ■ 
rate  fometimes  into  glanders.  It  is  not  cica* 
how  far  this  opinion  may  be  true  : it  may  be 
advifeable,  however,  whenever  a difeharge  from 
the  nofe  continues  longer  than  is  ufual  in  colds, 
more  particularly  if  it  comes  only  from  one 
noftril,  and  if  the  glands  under  the  jaws  arc 
fwollen  and  indurated,  to  feparate  the  horfe 
from  fuch  as  are  found,  as  it  may  prove  to  be 
the  glanders. 

Mercurial  Ball. 

Take  of  calomel,  half  a drachm; 

Tartarifed  antimony,  two  drachms  ; 

Powdered  caraway-feeds,  half  an  ounce. 

Syrup,  enough  to  make  the  ball. 

CATECHU,  an  infpiflated  vegetable  juice, 
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iieretofore  named  Terra  Japonica,  imported 
from  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  dry  and  pulverable, 
outwardly  of  a reddiflr  colour,  inwardly  of  a 
{hilling  dark  brown  or  red  black.  It  is  power- 
fully aftringent. 

CATHARTICS  (za^apuy-x,  from  y.x9aipu, 
to  purge).  This  word  is  generally  ufed  as  ex- 
preflive  of  purging  medicines  only  ; but  it  alfo 
implies  emetics.  The  periftaltic  motion  of  the 
bowels  in  ail  animals  i»  fuch  as  continually  helps 
on  their  contents  from  the  pylorus  towards  the 
reftum.  Now,  every  irritation  either  quickens 
that  motion  in  its  natural  order,  or  occafions 
fome  little  inverfions  of  it.  In  both,  what  but 
{lightly  adheres  to  the  coats  or  inner  membranes 
will  be  loofened  and  fliook  off,  and  carried  for- 
ward with  their  contents-,  and  they  will  alfo 
be  more  agitated,  and  thus  rendered  more  fluid. 
By  this  only  it  is  manifefl  how  a cathartic  haltcns 
and  increafes  the  difeharges  by  ftool  r but  the 
fame  manner  of  operation  alfo  carries  its  effects 
much  farther,  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  the 
ftimulus : for,  where  it  is  great,  all  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  bowels,  and  even  all  the  vifeera 
in  the  abdomen,  will,  by  a confent  of  parts,  be 
pulled  or  twitched,  fo  as  to  afFeft  their  re- 
fpe£tive  juices  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  in- 
teffines  themfelves  do  their  cpntents.  The  con- 
fequence  of  which  muff;  be,  that  a great  deal 
will  be  drained  back  into  the  inteffines,  and 
made  a part  of  what  they  difeharge.  And  when 
w'C  confider  the  vaff  number  of  glands  in  the 
inteftines,  with  the  outlets  of  thofe  vifeera  open- 
ing thereinto,  and  particularly  of  the  liver  and 
pancreas,  it  will  be  no  wonder  that  vaff  quan- 
tities may  be  carried  off"  by  one  purge. 

Cathartic  remedies  are  of  various  kinds,  and 
may  be  adminiffered  in  different  forms.  In 
farriery,  that  of  a ball  is  moft  convenient.  See 
Ball,  and  Purge. 

CATHARTIC  SALTS,  fuch  faline  pre- 
parations as  poflefs  a purgative  quality.  Glau- 
ber’s fait  (the  vitriolated magnefia  of  the  New  Dif- 
penfatory),  Epfom  fait,  and  even  common  fait, 
are  of  this  ni  mber  j though  the  experiments 
made  at  the  Veterinary  College  have  led  to  fome 
doubts  as  to  their  power  of  adting  on  the  in- 
teffines  of  the  horfe. 

CATHETER,  a hollow  tube  of  metal,  or 
elaffic  gum,  curved  in  fuch  a direction  as  is 
moff  favourable  to  its  introduftion  into  the 
bladder  of  an  animal,  whofe  urine  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  evacuate  by  artificial  means.  Mares 
are  capable  of  this  operation  -,  but,  fuch  is  its 
courfe,  that  we  cannot  introduce  a catheter 
into  the  bladder  of  the  horfe  through  the  ure- 
thra. A piece  of  whalebone,  however,  may- 


be thruft  up  the  urethra,  above  the  firft  curve, 
and  on  this  an  incifion  may  be  made  to  admit 
of  the  introduftion  of  the  catheter  ; or,  indeed, 
a flat  trocar  may  be  forced  into  the  bladder, 
near  the  os  pubis,  without  touching  the  ure- 
thra. This  operation  is  very  likely  to  fuc- 
ceed,  as  will  the  former  alfo,  even  in  the  opera- 
tion for  the  ftone  In  the  bladder. 

CATHOLICON,  a general  or  univerfal  me- 
dicine, much  fought  after  in  the  days  of  al- 
chemy, and  fuppofed  to  be  capable  of  removing 
difeafes  of  every  kind.  It  was  fometi™es  termed 
Diacatholicon,  an  univerfal  purger  of  morbid 
humours. 

CATTLE,  a general  name  for  thofe  qua- 
drupeds which  are  deffined  either  to  till  the 
ground  or  to  be  the  food  of  man.  Cattle  are 
diffinguiffred  into  hortied  or  black  cattle,  which 
comprehends  horfes,  oxen,  bulls,  cows,  and 
their  young  *,  and  fmall  cattle,  under  which 
arc  ranked  rams,  ewes,  goats,  lambs,  &c. 

Horned  Cattle,  'i’hefe  are  not  fubjeft  to 
that  variety  of  difeafes,  and  of  untoward  acci- 
dents, which  neceflarily  attends  the  fuperior 
luxury,  and  more  frequent  and  feverer  labours, 
of  the  horfe  ; hence  probably  thofe  have  not 
{hared  the  equal  attention  of  our  modern  vete- 
rinarians : but  fince  medicine  is  medicine  ftill, 
to  whatever  creature  it  may  be  difpenfed,  whe- 
ther to  horfe  or  cow,  to  quadruped  or  biped, 
the  ineffable  burlefque  of  entrufting  the  preferip- 
tion  of  it  to  farriers  and  cow-leaches  will  no 
doubt  foon  be  laughed  off  the  ff  age. 

In  his  veterinary  work,  Mr.  John  Lawrence 
has  colledfed  into  one  view  the  little  that  is 
known  of  the  difeafes  of  cattle  in  general,  and 
has  treated  of  them  concifely  under  their  po- 
pular names.  As  what  he  has  collcdfed  is 
really  the  fum-total  of  what  authors  have  pro- 
mulgated on  the  fubjedl  to  the  prefent  day,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  him  in  his  ob- 
fervations,  and  recite  thofe  cafes  which,  having 
occurred  in  his  own  praftice,  deferve  to  be 
more  particularly  noticed. 

“ In  the  ancient  writers,”  fays  he,  “ fcarce 
any  thing  Is  to  be  found  applicable  to  modern 
occafions,  or  the  enlightened  pra6lice  of  mo- 
dern times.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the 
books  of  our  modern  cow-do£l:ors  in  general 
(thofe  lame  and  imperfedl  copyiffs  of  the  an- 
cients), which  exhibit  an  uncouth  and  bar- 
barous nomenclature  of  difeafes,  a vague  and 
unintelligible  pathology,  with  a medicinal  ca- 
talogue and  method  of  treatment  perfedfiy  con- 
genial. Divers  Italian  phyficians,  both  of  the 
laff  and  prefent  century,  have  treated  on  the 
difeafes  of  cattle  ; but,  from  what  i have  read 
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of  their  works,  I think  I may  venture  to  aflert, 
that  little  to  any  beneficial  purpofe  is  to  be 
drawn  from  thofe  fources.  The  various  writers 
on  tlack  rattle  and  fheep  have  been  collated  by 
Haller,  and  in  the  Giournal  cli  Llterail  of  Italy. 
Dr.  Hales’s  Vegetable  Statics  maybe  confulted, 
and  Dr.  Layard  : for  the  reft,  the  pra£tItioner 
muft  be  guided  by  the  analogy  which  holds  in 
the  difeafes  of  the  larger  animals,  and  his  own 
difcriininating  obfervations. 

Much  the  fame  methods  of  adminiftration, 
whether  in  regard  to  medicine  or  the  common 
operations,  are  in  ufe  among  horned  cattle  as 
among  horfes : the  fame  materia  medica  muft 
be  naturally  common  to  both  ; and  all  thofe 
coarfe  or  infignificant  articles  with  which  cow- 
drenches  are  ftuffed,  ought  to  be  totally  re- 
jefted,  as  of  equivocal  ufe,  if  not  of  probable 
bad  confequence.  The  dofes  for  neat  cattle 
fcem  not  to  have  been  hitherto  properly  afcer- 
tained  and  apportioned ; but  the  little  experi- 
ence I have  had  leads  me  to  funpofe,  that  they 
require  a lefs  quantity  of  medicine  in  a dofe 
tlian  horfes  by  about  one  third  in  general.  Why 
balls  are  not  given  them  as  commonly  as  to 
horfes,  I am  ignorant. 

“ The  medical  aids  generally  required  for 
cattle  are  of  the  relaxant  and  deobftruent  fpe- 
cies,  with  the  occafional  demand  of  cordials  ; 
agglutinants  have  little  place  here,  the  animals 
pofleffing  the  inherent  quality  of  being  fatted 
with  their  proper  food.  The  attempt  to  reftore 
animals  in  a cachochymic  or  confumptive  ftate, 
by  the  help  of  medicine,  would  be  moft  un- 
promifing ; and  the  firft  end  of  fuch  will,  on 
calculation,  be  always  found  the  beft.  When 
unthrifty  animals  have  a fine  filken  and  gloffy 
coat,  the  true  prognofts  is,  that  their  vifeera  are 
unfound ; and  I have  generally  obferved  the 
liver  of  them  to  be  of  bad  colour  and  confift- 
ence,  and  the  lungs  adhering  to  the  pleura,  or 
tegument  of  the  cheft  ; with  a rough  and  ftaring 
coat,  their  ill  habit  may  probably  arife  from  in- 
ternal obftrudfion  only,  which  alterants  or  pur- 
gatives may  quickly  remove.” 

1.  The  Sturdy,  or  Turning-evil.  See 
Staggers. 

2.  Foul  in  the  Foot,  arifes  frenu  want  of 
cleanlinefs.  Prevent  by  conftant  attention.  For 
cure,  cleanfe  with  bran  and  water  boiled,  and 
lather  of  black  foap.  Ufe  Bracken’s  Fiftula- 
water. 

3.  Garget  in  the  Maw,  from  fwallowing 
crabs,  acorns,  &c.  See  Garget. 

4.  Scouring  in  Cows.  This  is  common  ; 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  has  ften  it  continue  fo  long 
for  want  of  care,  that  the  bead  has  been  irre- 


coverable. Dr.  Downing’s  prefcriptlons  in  this 
cafe,  of  turpentine,  pomegranate-powder,  pipe- 
clay, oak-bark,  verjuice,  &c.  he  thinks  very 
dangerous,  as  likely  to  lock  up  the  offending 
matier  in  the  inteftines.  “ This  diarrhoea^ 
fays  he,  “ arifus  from  various  caufes,  to  wit, 
change  of  diet,  the  folution  of  a cold,  particu- 
larly after  calving,  or  in  travelling  acrofs  the 
country ; laftly,  it  may  be  a fymptom  of  rot, 
either  from  bad  keep,  or  conftitutional : this  I 
think  I have  fometimes  difeovered  by  the  hair 
pulling  off,  as  from  a glandered  horfe.  Take 
it  in  time,  and  allow  comfortable  mafhes,  with 
warm,  dry,  and  generous  keep.”  This  difeafe 
in  horfes  is  called  the  rot,  in  the  north  of 
England. 

5.  The  Hoose,  or  Chronic  Cough.  This 
in  cows  is  often  incurable.  It  ufually  proceeds 
from  cold  taken  in  calving,  and  cold  and  wet 
winter  lying.  For  palliation,  or  cure,  Mr. 
LawTence  advifes  a fimilar  plan  of  treatment  to 
that  employed  for  broken  wind  in  horfes. 

6.  Loss  of  the  Cud,  or  Quid.  On  reading 
the  ftrange  account  of  this  indifpofition  in  the 
old  w'riters,  one  is  led  to  fuppofe  that  the  bead, 
through  careleffnefs,  drops  fomething  from  its 
mouth,  like  a quid  of  tobacco,  and  lies  down 
to  mourn  the  lofs  of  it : their  remedies  were 
equally  fatisfadlory.  You  are  dire£l:ed  to  take 
yeaft,  clay,  pifs,  fait,  and  the  flaver  of  another 
bead,  with  which  a new  quid,  or  ball,  is  to  be 
made  for  the  patient.  Mr.  Lawrence  fays, 

“ The  real  caufe  and  remedy  for  this  difor- 
der  are  as  follow : Cattle  which  ruminate,  or 
return  their  food  for  maftication,  are  provided 
by  nature  with  four  ftomachs ; of  thefe  the  ru- 
men, or  cud-bag,  which  receives  the  provender, 
is  conftru£l;ed  with  certain  flefhy  fibres,  dr  con- 
trafting  mufcles,  which,  by  drawing  and  purl- 
ing it  up,  enable  it  to  throw  into  the  gullet  and 
mouth,  the  crude  aliment,  to  be  chewed  over 
again.  The  defeift  exifts  in  the  laxity  and 
weaknefs  of  thofe  contradting  mufcles,  and 
their  confequent  inability  to  expel  the  food  for 
the  purpofe  of  rumination.  This  weaknefs  may 
arife  from  various  caufes.  The  intention  of 
cure  is  to  brace  the  fibres  and  ftrengthen  the 
fyftem.  Begin  with  warm  maflies  of  bran  and 
ground  oats.  Give  from  four  to  fix  drachms, 
according  to  the  fize  and  ftrength  of  the  beaft, 
of  the  fineft  aloes  and  rhubaib,  equal  quanti- 
ties •,  fait  of  tartar,  half  a!i  ounce  -,  ani'feeds 
powdered,  one  ounce  ; either  in  gruel  or  beer, 
warm.  Good  fweet  hay,  fmall  quantities  at  a 
time.  In  two  or  three  days,  bark  and  gentian, 
half  an  ounce  each;  ground  ginger,  a tea-fpoon- 
ful,  in  warm  ale,  moderately  fweetened,  twice 
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a-day,  to  be  continued  a while ; or,  occafion- 
ally,  a deco£l;ion  of  horehound,  camomile,  and 
carduus,  fweetened.  The  very  rough  aftrin- 
geats,  fuch  as  verjuice,  oil  of  vitriol,  alum, 
&c.  ufed  by  cow-lcaclics  in  this  cale,  are 
highly  improper,  and  fometimes  have  fatal 
elFe£ts.  Mr.  Clark  relates  an  inftance  of  a 
horfe  being  killed  by  a draught  of  vinegar.” 

7.  Red  Water,  or  Bloody  Urine,  or 
Foul  Water,  hi  Cows.  Give  opium,  fixty 
grains,  with  or  without  as  much  ruft  of  iron ; 
or  thirty  grains  of  vitriolated  iron;  twice  a-day,  in 
a ball  mixed  with  flour  and  water,  and  difl'olved 
in  warm  ale.  Corn  is  proper  twice  a-day,  and 
covering  at  night,  if  cold  weather.  Zoommia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

8.  Gorged  or  Hoven, — i.  e.  fwelled  with 
over-feeding,  either  with  green  or  dry  food. 
Jn  this  cafe,  bleed  from  three  pints  to  four,  and 
drive  the  animal  about  moderately.  If  the 
cafe  be  flight,  either  of  the  following  drenches 
may  fucceed,  without  the  operation  of  paunch- 
ing. 

Take  of  Glauber  or  Epfom  falts,  two  ounces ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  one  ounce ; 

Nitre,  one  ounce ; 

Oil,  half  a pint ; 

Peppermint-water,  a quarter  of  a 
pint;  _ 

Ground  ginger,  q.  s. 

Give  in  three  pints  ot  warm  whey  or  grueh 

Or  we  may  give  Dr.  Whytt’s  medicine,  of 
Edinburgh,  by  which  he  faved  eighteen  hoven 
cows  out  of  twenty,  viz.  Gin,  one  pint,  in  the 
fame  quantity  of  water.  When  the  cafe  ap- 
pears dangerous,  and  the  beaft  cannot  ftand, 
lofe  no  time,  but  perform  the  fimple  and  eafy 
operation  of  paunching,  viz.  make  an  incifion 
with  a fharp  knife  on  the  near  fide,  about  an 
inch  and  a quarter  long,  between  the  rib  and 
hip-bone,  three  inches  below  the  bones  of  the 
loin.  In  cafe  of  pregnancy,  however,  great 
care  muft  be  taken,  and  other  means  ufed. 
The  wound,,  in  cafe  of  paunching,  may  after- 
wards be  healed  with  a common  dreffing  of 
falve.  Mr.  Lawrence  aflerts,  that  a farrier,  in 
SulTex,  took  from  tlie  body  of  a cow  nearly  two 
bufliels  of  indigefled  hay.  Some  farmers  infert 
a tube  into  the  wound,  to  let  out  the  imprifoned 
air;  and  Profeflbr  Munro,  of  Edinburgh,  in- 
vented a flexible  one,  to  be  palled  through  the 
mouth  into  the  flomach  of  either  an  ox  or 
Iheep.  Thefe  are  to  be  had  of  Mac  Dougale, 
No.  15,  Great  Windmill-ftreet,  London.  This 
tube  may  be  left  in  the  ftomach  of  the  animal 
any  length  of  time,  being  no  hindrance  to 


breathing;  or  any  medicine  may  be  Inje£l:e(! 
through  it.  It  is  held  to  be  a fafer  method  than 
incifion  by  Dr.  Munro,  and  probably  is  lefs 

painful  to  the  animal. 

9.  Epidemic  Difeafes  in  Cattle,  called  by  the 
different  names  of  Pest,  Murrain,  an£ 
Plague. — Dr.  Layard’s  is  reckoned  the  beft,. 
or  rather  it  is  the  only,  work  on  this  fubjedl;  pub- 
lifhed  in  1757.  He  defines  the  diflemper  to  be 
a peftilential  fever  fui  generis,  peculiar  to  ani- 
mals with  horns,  but  uninfedlious  to  all  others. 
Leonard  Mafgal,  however,  relates  a circum- 
ftance  which  occurred  in  his  days,  of  an  in- 
fe£led  hide,  carried  on  horfeback  to  a tanner, 
which  killed  both  man  and  horfe,  tanner  and 
all.  Although  fuch  writers  are  little  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  one  would  fuppofe  this  too  plain 
a cafe  to  be  miftaken. 

The  following  is  extradled  from  Zoonomla, 
vol.  ii.  p.  249.  “ The  Pejlis  Vaccina,  or  dif- 

order  among  the  cows,  feems  to  have  been  a 
contagious  fever,  with  great  arterial  debility  ; 
as  in  fome  of  them,  in  the  latter  ftage  of  the 
difeafe,  an  cmphpfema  could  often  be  felt  in  fome 
parts,  which  evinced  a confiderable  progrefs  of 
gangrene  beneath  the  Ikin.  In  the  fenfitive  in- 
irritated  fevers  of  thefe  animals,  I fuppofe,  about 
fixty  grains  of  opium,  with  two  ounces  of  ex- 
traft  of  oak-bark,  every  fix  hours,  would  fupply 
them  with  an  efficacious  medicine,  to  which 
might  be  added  thirty  grains  of  vitriol  of  iron, 
if  any  tendency  to  bloody  urine  exift.  To  pre- 
vent the  infedlion  from  fpreading,  an  order 
from  government,  forbidding  the  removal  of 
any  cattle  found  within  five  miles  of  the  place 
fuppofed  to  be  infefted,  for  a few  days,  until 
the  afeertainment  of  the  cxiftence  of  the  conta- 
gion by  a medical  committee,  would  be  advif- 
able  : that  being  afeertained,  all  the  cattle  with- 
in five  iniles  of  the  place  fliould  be  immediately 
flaiightered,  and  confumed  within  the  circum- 
feribed  diftridi,  and  their  hides  put  into  lime- 
water  before  proper  infpedtors.” 

On  the  fubjedl  of  Milch  Cows  and  Calves, 
Mr.  Lawrence  fays,  his  fmall  dairy,  for  feven  or 
eight  years,  varied  occafionally  between  two 
and  ten  cows.  He  prefents  his  readers  wdth; 
the  following  ufeful  hints  ; in  the  ohjletric  part 
particularly  taking  Dr.  Downing  for  his  guide. 

10.  Swelled  Udder. — Some  cows*  are  liable 
to  have  the  udder  exceedingly  fwolled  and  in- 
flamed, a few  days  before  calving.  Milk  the 
cow  twice  a-day,  and  bathe  the  parts  tho- 
roughly with  camphorated  fpirits.  It  is  an 
error  to  fuppofe  milking  a cow  before  calving 
is  injurious. 

11.  Chafing. — Cows  which  are  cat-hammidi. 
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and  go  clofc  behind,  are  apt  to  chafe  the  udder 
and  thighs ; fo  as  to  become  raw  and  even  ul- 
eoratcd  in  thofc  paits,  and  to  emit  a very  dif- 
agreeable  ftench.  Mr.  Lawrence  direfls  us  to 
vrafli  twice  a-day  with  warm  foap-fuds,  and 
bathe  the  parts  with  lead-water,  or  with  brandy 
alone. 

12.  Chapped  Teats. — After  milking,  ufe  the 
means  ordered  for  chafing.  Avoid  all  greafy 
applications,  if  polTible ; if  not,  ufe  lard,  vdth 
a little  cerufe  mixed  in  it.  In  feven  or  eight 
days,  the  teats  will  be  healed,  and  cleanUnefs 
may  preferve  them  fo. 

Cows  are  alfo  liable  to  another  difeafe,  of 
which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  availed  himfelf 
as  a moft  important  prophyladfic.  The  difeafe 
alluded  to  is  the  Cow-pox,  of  which  fee  an  ac- 
count under  that  article. 

The  difeafes  of  ftnall  cattle  are  treated  of  un- 
der their  feveral  heads. 

Draught  CATTLE.  See  Cart-horse. 
Some  of  the  beft  writers  on  hufbandry  are  ftre- 
nuous  in  recommending  oxen  (of  a fuitable  breed) 
as  draught-cattle ; and  the  trials  that  have  been 
made  have  greatly  overcome  the  prejudices  of 
ignorant  farmers  againft  their  ufe  in  various 
parts  of  Britain.  Mr.  John  Lawrence  ftates 
the  following  particulars,  related  to  him  by  a 
Herefordfliire  farmer,  a man  of  veracity  and 
Icng  experience. 

“ An  ox-team  ploughs  an  acre  in  eight 
hours,  performing  the  day’s  work  with  full  as 
much  eafe  and  difpatch  as  a team  of  horfes. 
The  oxen  are  exceedingly  handy,  and  may  be 
driven  with  a heavy  load  to  a hair’s  breadth. 
My  informant  is  in  the  habit  of  carting  lime 
from  the  diftance  of  feventeen  miles,  both  with 
ox  and  horfe  teams,  and  the  former  ufually  beat 
the  horfes  by  about  an  hour  in  the  Journey, 
taking  the  carts  falter  up  the  hills.  Oxen, 
by  trial,  have  walked  more  miles  in  a given 
time  than  cart-horfes.  They  are  fed  (die 
oxen  I mean)  with  hay  and  chaff,  and  hut 
little  corn.” 

CAUDA,  in  botany,  the  tail  of  a leaf.  It 
is  the  production  of  the  middie  rib,  and  con- 
nects the  leaf  with  the  (talk,  after  the  manner 
of  a pedicle  : when  the  middle  rib  hath  an  ap- 
pendix of  the  leaf  running  along  it,  it  is  often 
called  a whiged  leaf.  Martin  fays  it  is  a pro- 
cefs,  or  thread,  terminating  a feed,  and  faci- 
litating us  operation.  This  term  was  ufed  for- 
merly for  the  narrow  bafe  of  a petai,  in  a poly- 
petalous  corolla,  which  Linnams  calls  unguis., 
the  claw . 

CAUDA  EQUINA,  in  anatomy.  In  fome 
animaJs,  as  in  man,  the  meduha  fpinalis  ends 


about  the  firft  or  fecond  lumbar  vertebra,  and 
there  forms  Itfelf  into  many  branches,  which 
receive  all  together  the  name  cauda  equina,  from 
being  like  a horfe’s  tail.  From  the  loins  of  a 
quadruped  dovfnwards  the  holes  in  the  verte- 
brae are  fomewhat  lower  than  the  origin  of  the 
nerves  that  pafs  through  them  ^ hence  it  is  of 
importance,  when  any  diforder  arifes  from  an 
injury  of  any  of  the  nerves  below  the  firft  and 
fecond  lumbar  vertebrae,  to  advert  to  this  cir- 
cum dance  ; and  as  at  the  firlt  or  fecond  verte- 
bra of  the  loins  the  cauda  equina  begins,  fo,  in 
tracing  the  fource  of  all  the  nerves  below  thefe 
parts,  their  origin  is  together  there. 

CAUDEX  (from  cado,  to  cut  doivn).  Some 
derive  it  quaft  cauda  arboris,  as  being  the  tail 
of  the  plant.  The  trunk  of  a tree.  The  trunk, 
flock,  or  flem,  is  that  part  of  any  plant  which 
lies  betwixt  the  root  and  the  branches.  ” In 
herbs  and  underflirubs  this  part  is  called  caulis, 
thyrfus,  fcapus,  calmus,  or  calamus  •,  according 
to  Linnaeus,  when  a feed  germinates,  the  cauilex 
defeendens  terminates  in  roots,  the  afeendens  in 
branches  and  leaves. 

CAUKER,  a term  employed  to  exprefs  the 
bending  or  turning  up  of  the  heels  of  the  flioes 
of  horfes,  and  meant  to  prevent  the  animal 
from  flipping.  This  method,  though  formerly 
univerfally  in  praflice,  is  now  generally  limited 
to  the  outfide  heel  of  the  fhoes  of  the  hind  feet. 
Caukers  have  been  confidered  as  injuring  the 
natural  motion,  elaiiicity,  and  expanfion,  of  the 
foot,  and  of  deflroying  the  healthy  ufe  of  the 
frog  and  the  bars  ; and  alfo  as  having  frequently 
been  the  caufe  of  quitters,  and  other  inconve- 
niences, from  horfes  with  fhoes  of  this  deferip- 
tion  being  particularly  liable  to  wound  the  coro- 
net and  cartilages. 

CAUL,  a popular  name  fignifying  the  omen- 
tum of  an  animal.  It  is  ufed  in  this  fenfc  by 
Gibfon  and  his  cotemporaries. 

CAULIS  [y.y:jXog),  the  ftalk  or  flem.  The 
flalk  of  a tree  is  called  its  trunk.  Linnaus 
defines  it  to  be  the  proper  trunk  of  the  herb, 
which  elevates  the  leaves  and  fruflification. 

CAITLIS  Procuaibens,  a procumbent  or 
trading  flalk,  is  that  which  lies  on  the  ground, 
and  propagates  itfelf  by  emitting  roots,  as  the 
ivy  and  ttrawberry. 

CAULIS  ScANHENS,  a climbing  flalk,  is 
that  v.'hich  climbs  by  the  help  of  tendrils,  as 
the  vines  and  briony,  &c. 

CAULIS  VoLUBiLis,  a tvv'ining  flalk,  is 
that,  which  twdfls  about  any  prop,  without 
the  help  of  tendrils,  as  the  hop,  kidney-bean, 
&c. 

CAL^STICS  [Caujlicd,  KWS'Tiy.x,  from  x,xicjti, 
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uro)  to  burn)  are  fuch  things  as  by  their  violent 
itlivity  dehroy  the  texture  of  the  part  to  which 
they  are  applied.  Thefe  eat  away,  as  we  com- 
monly exprefs  it,  or  burn  the  flelb  Into  an  ef- 
char,  and  this  in  a little  time  falls  quite  otF, 
and  leaves  a vacuity  in  the  part.  Cauftics  are 
of  ufe  generally  in  abfeefles  and  impofthuma- 
tions,  to  eat  through  the  integuments,  and  give 
vent  to  the  matter ; alfo  to  make  iflues  in  parts 
where  cutting  is  diflicult  or  inconvenient.  The 
aftual  cautery,  however,  is  more  commonly 
ufed  in  veterinary  pvaftice.  See  Cautery. 

CAU8  nC  LIXIVIUM,  a liquid  cauftic,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  mode  of  preparation  : 

Take  of  freflr  burnt  quicklime,  eight  ounces  ; 

Purified  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  fix  ounces. 

Throw  the  quicklime  with  twenty  ounces  of 
warm  water  into  an  iron  or  earthen  veflel. 
When  the  extinftion  and  ebullition  of  the 
lime  is  completely  finiflied,  immediately 
add  the  fait ; thefe  being  well  mixed,  let 
the  veflel  be  kept  fhut  till  it  cools  *,  fhake 
up  the  cool  matter,  and  pour  out  the 
whole  into  a glafs  funnel,  whofe  throat 
muft  be  flopped  with  clean  rag.  Let  the 
upper  part  of  the  funnel  be  covered  clofe, 
whill't  the  tube  of  it  is  inferted  into  an- 
other glafs  veflel,  that  the  lixivium  may 
gradually  drop  into  the  veflel  placed  below. 
As  foon  as  it  fhall  ceafe  to  drop,  pour  into 
the  funnel  fome  ounces  of  water,  but  cau- 
tioufly,  that  the  water  may  fwim  above 
the  matter ; the  lixiviated  water  will  again 
begin  to  drop,  and  thus  mufl  the  affufion 
of  water  be  repeated,  till  three  pounds 
have  dropped,  which  will  take  up  two  or 
three  days  ; then  fliake  the  fuperior  with 
the  inferior  portions  of  the  liquor  toge- 
ther, mix  and  keep  it  in  a velTel  well 
flopped. 

This  lixivium  properly  prepared  has  neither 
fmell  qor  colour,  neither  will  it  effervefee  but 
perhaps  very  flightly  with  acids.  Colour  and 
fmell  indicate  the  fait  has  not  been  fufficiently 
calcined  ; the  effervefcence,  that  the  lime  has 
not  been  good. 

The  reafen  of  the  great  nigety  required  in  the 
operation  is  very  obvioufly  to  prevent  abforp- 
tion  of  fixed  air  from  the  atmofphere  ; for  the 
mildnefs  or  the  cauflicity  of  alkalies,  whether 
fixed  or  volatile,  depends  upon  fixed  air ; the 
firfl  depends  upon  the  union  with,  the  laft  upon 
the  deprivation  of,  it : thus,  quicklime  having  a 
greater  affinity  with  fixed  air  than  alkali,  the 
fixed  air  in  this  procefs  quits  the  alkaline  fait, 
and  unites  with  the  quicklime,  rendering  the 


fait  caufllc,,  and  the  lime  mild  and  Infoluble  In 
water.  By  fome  Dr.  Black’s  method  of  prepar- 
ing this  cauftic  fluid,  is  confulerecl  tbp  nioft 
eligible. 

This  is  exhibited  internally  in  fome  difeafes 
of  the  human  fuhje£l  : how  far  it  may  be  fuit- 
able  in  the  difeafes  of  brutes  remains  to  be  af- 
certained  by  experiment. 

yCauterium,  derived  from  xxvTi^p, 
or  Kxvryjptoi',  from  kxico,  I burn.  It  denotes 
the  fearing,  dividing,  or  corroding,  by  various 
means,  different  parts  of  the  animal  frame. 
This  operation  may  be  efFe£led  by  chemical 
preparations,  or  by  heated  iron  : the  latter  me- 
thod is  termdd  the  adlual  cautery.  Before  the 
introdu6lion  of  ligatures,  for  the  prevention  of 
arterial  haemorrhage,  the  ancients’  only  de- 
pendence was  on  the  a£lual  cautery.  In  the 
prefent  improved  flate  of  furgery,  however,  this 
harflr  method  of  treatment  is  laid  afide.  The 
pra£lice  is  good  as  a means  of  producing  adhe- 
fion,  where  a cavity  has  been  expofed ; but 
Mr.  Lawrence  thinks  the  common  ufe  of  the 
cautery  has  loft  lefs  ground  than  the  humane, 
the  rational,  and  the  liberal  mind  hath  a right 
to  expe£l.  He  fays,  “We  are  fully  affured, 
upon  long  and  impartial  trial  and  obfervation, 
that  in  fix  cafes  in  twelve  where  this  fyftem  of 
torture  has  been  adopted  it  was  unneceflary 
and  prejudicial.  The  operation  of  firing  is  made 
ufe  of  in  relaxation  of  the  tendons,  from  fprains, 
and  long  and  violent  exercife.  It  is  fuppofed  to 
a£l  as  a bandage,  from  its  contra£ling  the  di- 
menfions  of  the  fkin,  and  caufing  a confiderable 
and  equal  prelfure  on  the  internal  parts.  Upon 
this  principle,  colts  intended  for  the  turf  are 
frequently  Jired  when  very  young,  to  prevent 
what  is  termed  breaking  donvn  ; but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  thus  contradling  the  Ikin, 
the  freedom  of  the  adlion  of  the  limb  is  not 
more  injured  than  the  animal  is  benefited  by 
this  artificial  addition  to  its  ftrength.  Where 
blifters  are  confidered  not  fufficiently  powerful, 
firing  is  employed  ; as  in  fpavins,  fplints,  curbs, 
windgalls,  and  weakneflTes  of  the  joints.  It  is 
ufed  alfo  in  the  operations  of  docking  and  cajlra- 
iion,  in  the  removal  of  glandular  enlargements, 
and  of  the  lampas  ; and  by  fome  to  caufe  a 
fpeedy  determination  of  the  blood  to  particular 
fituations,  as  the  extremities  in  internal  inflam- 
mations, &c.  After  the  operation  of  firing, 
where  the  cafe  will  allow  of  it,  the  animal 
fhould  be  frequently  walked  gently  about  *,  and 
if  he  can  be  turned  loofe  into  an  open  liable, 
or,  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  into  a field, 
it  will  confiderably  alleviate  the  pain  and  ftifi- 
nefs  that  he  will  undoubtedly  experience.  When 
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borfes  are  turned  out  after  firing,  the  practice 
of  applying  cold  charges  is  unneceflary  and  ridi- 
culous : bli  ers,  however,  may  be  ufed  with 
great  propriety.  It  has  been  difputed  whether 
the  operation  of  firing  is  the  moft  effecflual  with 
the  ftraight  line  or  in  the  feather-like  manner  : 
in  our  opinion,  each  advocate  may  indulge  his 
fancy  with  pretty  nearly  the  fame  advantage.” 

CAUTING  IRONS,  fuch  inllruments  in 
yeterinary  praftice  as  are  ufed  in  the  operation 
of  firing.  I he  edge  of  the  iron  fliould  not  be 
too  thin,  but  rather  blunt  than  otherwife  : the 
heat  employed  Ihould  be  the  red,  and  fhould 
never  farther  approach  to  that  of  the  white. 
When  the  inllrument  is  taken  from  the  fire, 
every  extraneous  particle  ought  to  be  removed, 
by  lightly  rubbing  the  fides  on  fome  fmooth 
fubllaiice  : this  caution  may  prevent  many  little 
inconveniences.  The  mechanifm  of  the  iron 
fhould  be  fuch  as  to  aflill,  as  much  as  poffible, 
the  firmnefs  and  fteadinefs  of  the  hand  of  the 
operator. 

CAVA,  or  Vena  Cava,  the  great  vein  which 
returns  the  whole  of  the  blood,  after  it  has 
gone  the  round  of  the  circulation, into  the  heart. 
Sec  Blood-vessels,  and  Heart. 

CAVALIER,  a name  formerly  given  to  any 
accompliflied  gentleman  who  excelled  in  the 
knowledge  of  horfes,  and  was  thoroughly  prac- 
tifed  in  the  art  of  riding  them.  The  word  is 
French,  and  has  no  fynonime  in  our  language. 

CAVERNOUS,  a term  applied  to  ulcers 
which  are  deep,  wide  within,  and  narrow  at 
the  entrance. 

CAVESON,  or  Cavezon,  from  cavezzana-^ 
an  apparatus  refembling  the  mufroll,  which  is 
ufed  in  the  breaking  of  horfes.  From  its  form- 
ation, it  binds  and  pinches  the  nofe,  and  regu- 
lates the  adlionof  the  animal  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. The  cavefon  w'as  originally  made  of 
ftrong  twilled  cord  ; afterwards  of  chains  of 
iron,  with  lharp  faw-like  teeth  ; but,  when- 
ever iron  is  now  employed,  the  teeth  are  omit- 
ted, and  it  is  ufually  covered  with  leather,  or 
other  foft  fubllance. 

CAVITY,  a term  ufed  by  anatomifts  to  fig- 
nify  any  hollow  circumferibed  place,  whether 
filled  with  contents  or  wholly  empty-  Thus  we 
have  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  thorax,  &c.  in 
the  diflei'lion  of  anim  il«. 

CAYENNE  PEPPEF,  the  ca/fiemn  annuum 
of  Linnaeus,  a common  plant  in  our  gardens. 
The  great  a£livity  ef  this  as  a medicine  in  hu- 
man difeafes,  feems  to  qualify  it  for  the  adop- 
tion of  veterinary  practitioners  ; but  whtiher 
the  ilomachs  of  brute  auimals  are  equally  fuf- 
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ceptible  of  Its  ftlmulus,  remains  to  be  afeer- 
tained. 

CELLULAR  MEMBRANE,  tela  cellulofa, 
panniculus  adipofus  ; adipofa^  pingueditwfa,  and 
reticularis  membrana the  French  call  it  tijfue 
cellulaire^  tijfue  7nuqueux,  and  I’organe  cellulaire. 
This  membrane  is  of  the  greatell  extent,  and 
of  the  utmoll  confequerice,  in  the  llruiture  of 
every  animal ; for  it  not  only  enfolds,  but  it 
connedls  and  penetrates  every  part  ; indeed  it 
feems  to  be  the  very  con llituent  of  moll,  if  not 
all,  the  parts  that  are  called  the  follds  in  our 
bodies.  Experiments  prove  that  all  membranesy 
without  exception,  and  the  Velfels,  w'hich  are 
hollow  membraneSy  the  parenchymatous  fub- 
ftance  of  the  vifeera,  ligaments,  and  a great 
part  of  the  bones,  either  are,  or  have  been,  cel- 
lular membrane.  The  cellular  mernbraney  by  be- 
ing compared  in  different  degrees  of  firmnefs, 
forms  thefe  folids.  Air  introduced  under  the 
flein  dilFufes  itfelf  through  all  the  furface  of  the 
body,  penetrates  into  the  interftices  of  the 
mufcles  ; and  Haller  alferts,  that  even  the  vi- 
treous humour  of  the  eye  hath  received  the  flatus 
of  an  emphyfema. 

Some  deferibe  the  cellular  membrane  not  as 
one,  but  as  a congeries  of  many  membranous 
laminae,  joined  irregularly  to  each  other  at  dif- 
ferent difcances,  fo  as  to  form  numerous  inttr- 
flices  of  different  capacities,  and  which  com- 
municate with  each  other.  Thefe  interflices 
they  call  cellulae,  and  the  fubllance  made  up  of 
them  cellulous  fubfrance. 

But  generally,  arid  that  mod  properly,  it  is 
confidered  as  being  of  two  kinds,  viz.  reticular 
and  adipofc  ; and  is  deferibed  as  a compofition 
of  dudlile  membranes  for  the  lodgment  of  oil, 
conncdled  by  a fort  of  net-w-ork.  In  fome 
parts  its  fubllance  is  m,crely  a net-work  of  ffen- 
der  fibres,  and  fmall  mcmhraties  w'hich  give  it 
dudlility  and  loofenefs;  for  inftance,  under  the 
ffein  of  the  penis  and  ferotum.  In  Other  parts, 
it  is  more  or  lefs  loaded  with  oil,  and  is  lefs 
porous  or  fpongy  in  its  fubllance.  Dr.  Hunter 
ufes  the  term  cellular  as  the  generical  name, 
and  the  terms  reticular  and  adlpofe  for  expreff- 
ing  the  two  fpecies.  Lie  alfo  obferves,  that 
the  reticular  part  is  evidently  difperfed  through 
the  whole  body,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  fub- 
flance  of  the  bones,  of  the  brain,  and  in  the 
humours  of'the  eye  i that  it  is  found  in  a much 
greater  degree  in  the  belly  of  a mufcle  than  in 
the  tendon,  in  which  it  is  fcarcely  difeerned. 
And  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  aciipofe  mem- 
brane is  compofed  of  two  kinds  of  cells : viz.  the 
reticular,  which  communicate  with  each  other; 
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and  adipofe,  which  are  and  are  the 

rclcrvoirs  of  tlie  animal  oil,  or  a white  granu- 
lated matter  capable  only  of  being  fufed  by 
heat ; the  cells  of  which  containing  it  are  called 
Jacculi  atUpofi,  He  urges,  as  a proof  of  his  opi- 
nion, that  the  water  in  an  anafarca  goes  down- 
ward while  we  are  in  an  ere£l:  pofture,  but  the 
oil  does  not.  The  oil  is  fuppofed  to  be  fecreted 
by  the  fmall  arteries,  and  occafionally  abforbed 
into  the  circulation.  Though  Dr.  Hunter 
thinks  that,  wherever  there  is  fat  in  an  animal, 
there  is  a particular  glandular  apparatus,  fuper- 
added  to  the  reticular  membra?te,  confiding  of 
veficles,  or  bags,  for  lodging  the  animal  oil,  as 
v/e!l  as  vellels  fitted  for  its  fecretion. 

\'V  hether  or  not  the  cellular  membrane  be  the 
bafis  of  all  the  organifed  and  vafcular  parts,  Dr. 
Hunter  hath  proved,  that  the  mofl  fimple  parts 
of  it  are  vafcular  ; that  the  callus  which  unites 
broken  bones  is  itfelf  bone,  and  alfo  vafcular  ; 
that  the  morbid  adhefion  between  the  lungs, 
&c.  and  their  adjacent  parts,  are  vafcular,  and 
that  a cicatrix  in  the  Ikin  is  vafcular.  Whence 
he  infers,  that  all  the  folids  are  organifed,  and 
that,  whether  lengthened  or  renewed,  they 
fiioot  in  a vafcular  form.  But  here  the  dodfor 
fpeaks  of  the  vifible  parts. 

The  cellular  membrane  receives  the  termina- 
tions of  the  nerves,  both  of  the  brain  and  of 
the  medulla  fpinalis.  Perhaps  it  is  formed  of 
the  continuation  of  their  coats,  and  is  the  ter- 
mination of  them. 

The  du61:s  which  carry  off  the  fluid  fecerned 
in  this  membrane  pafs  out  between  two  mem- 
branes, like  the  ureters  in  the  bladder. 

The  ufes  of  this  membrane  are  many ; fame 
of  which  are  of  the  utmoft  importance,  con- 
fidered  in  a medical  view,  and  others  but  little 
underftood.  Among  the  variety,  the  following 
are  fufficiently  obvious. 

1.  It  fills  up  interftices,  and  gives  an  agree- 
able contour  to  an  animal  body. 

2.  It  is  a cufhion  to  defend  againft  preffure ; 
hence  it  is  of  a thicker  compofition  in  young 
animals. 

3.  It  conneeffs  the  parts  of  the  body,  but  fo 
as  to  admit  of  a Aiding  motion  on  the  circum- 
jacent parts. 

4.  In  fome  parts  of  the  body  it  ferves  as  a 
bed  for  tender  parts  to  be  lodged  on,  as  in  the 
orbit,  ferotum,  &c. 

5.  It  ferves  as  a refervoir  for  animal  oil. 

6.  And,  fi-om  obferving  that  the  deftrudlion 
of  it  in  a mufcle  is  always  attended  with  a lofs 
of  motion  there,  fome  have  concluded  it  to  be 
of  ufe  in  conveying  the  principle  of  life,  and 
duly  diflributing  it  throughout  the  body. 


This  membrane  is  the  feat  of  abfeefles,  the 
leucopblegmatia,  emphyfema,  anafarca,  &c. 

CEPHALALGIA,  the  Head-Ach,  a term 
generally  ufed,  whether  the  difeafe  be  acute  or 
chronic.  It  may  be  an  original  affeclion  or 
fymptomatic.  Its  exiftence  in  brute  animals 
can  only  be  conjecStured  from  the  figns  which 
accompany  it. 

CEPHALICA  Vena,  the  cephalic  vein.  It 
was  fo  called  in  the  human  fubjedl,  becaufe  the 
head  was  fuppofed  to  be  relieved  by  taking  blood 
from  it.  This  vein  comes  over  the  flioulder, 
between  the  pe£l;oral  and  deltoid  mufcles,  and 
runs  down  the  back  part  of  the  arm  : when  it 
gets  to,  or  a little  below,  the  bending  of  the 
arm,  it  divides  into  two ; the  Inner  of  the  two 
branches  is  called  the  Mediana  Ccphalica.  It  is  a 
branch  from  the  axillary  vein,  and  may  be  traced 
in  different  quadrupeds. 

CEPHALICS,  a clafs  of  medicines  fuppofed 
to  poffefs  the  peculiar  property  of  removing  dif- 
eafes  of  the  head.  Thefe  are  faid  to  act  by  im- 
parting energy  to  the  brain  and  nervous  fyftem, 
when  thefe  are  deficient.  See  Apoplexy, 
Staggers,  He. 

CERA,  Wax,  a well  known  concrete  fub- 
ftance,  colle6ted  by  bees  from  flowers  and  vege- 
tables, and  melted  from  their  combs  after  the 
reparation  of  their  honey.  VV ax  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  falves,  and  other  compofitions  for  vete- 
rinary ufes. 

CERATE,  Ceratum  (from  cera.,  ivax).  Ce- 
rates chiefly  differ  from  plafters  in  confiftence, 
being  a fofter  kind  of  plafter,  or  harder  kind  of 
ointment.  Their  confiftence  is  very  convenient; 
when  mercury  is  made  up  in  plafters,  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  is  not  abforbed  from  them  to 
produce  any  valuable  effect ; but  in  a cerate  it 
is  more  powerful.  The  general  rule  for  cerate 
is,  eight  parts  of  oil,  or  nine  of  fat  or  lard, 
four  of  wax,  and  one  or  two  of  powders : the 
following,  however,  will  furnifh  examples  of 
cerates  employed  in  veterinary  pradlice. 

Epulotic  Cerate. 

By  Mr.  Caplin. 

Take  White  diachylon  plafter  ; 

Olive  oil,  of  each  two  ounces. 

Locatellus’s  balfam ; 

Balfam  of  Capivi  ; of  each  one  ounce. 

Melt  the  firft  and  third  of  thefe  in  the  olive  oil, 
and  when  the  whole  is  nearly  cool,  ftir  in  the 
balfam  of  Capivi  till  it  is  perfectly  incorporated. 
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White  Lead  Cerate. 

By  Mr.  John  Laivrence. 

Take  of  Wax  fix  ounces; 

Olive  oil,  three  pounds  ; 

Cerufe,  finely  powdered,  one  pound. 
The  wax  being  firft  melted  with  a little  of  the 
oil,  and  the  reft  gradually  added,  the  cerufe  is, 
laftly,  to  be  ftirred  in,  and  the  agitation  conti- 
nued till  the  ointment  is  become  cold.  In  fome 
cafes  Mr.  Lawrence  advifes  the  addition  of  one 
ounce  of  fugar  of  lead,  previoufly  rubbed  with  a 
little  of  the  oil. 

Calamine  Cerate. 

Take  of  Yellow  wax. 

Prepared  calamine,  of  each  half  a 
pound ; 

Olive  oil,  one  pint. 

Liquify  tlie  wax  witk  the  oil,  expofe  it  to  the 
air,  and  as  foon  as  the  mixture  begins  to  grow 
ftiff,  fprinkle  in  the  calamine  ; keeping  them 
conftantly  ftirred  together  till  the  cerate  b^e  quite 
cold. 

For  veterinary  purpofes,  colcothar,  burnt 
alum,  prepared  verdigrife,  and  other  powerful 
aftringents,  have  been  generally  added,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  the  pradlitioner  and  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  cafe. 

The  term  cerate  moft  properly  belongs  to  that 
clafs  of  ointments  which  are  of  a healing  quality, 
and  contain  wax  ( cera ) in  their  compofition  ; 
but  other  ointments  have  been  called  by  this 
name.  See  Ointment. 

CEREBELLUM.  See  Brain. 

CEREBRUM.  See  Brain. 

CERIA,  or  Ceri^  (from  cereus).  See 
Tape-worm. 

CERUMEN  (from  cera,  wax);  the  wax  in 
tl'iC  KARS.  The  Latins  call  it  cerea,  aurium 
Jrdes,  isf  marmoratn  aurium,  cypcele,  cypfelis,  fu- 
giL’.  It  invifcates  and  retains  infedls,  and  pre- 
vents their  hurting  the  membrana  tympani.  It 
is  bitter  and  vifeid,  confequently  impregnated 
with  acrid  lixivial  falts,  mixed  with  pinguious 
and  oily  particles.  Thefe  principles  render  its 
qualities  very  fimilar  to  thofe  aferibed  to  the 
bile,  with  which  it  agrees  in  many  particulars. 
It  is  feparated  from  the  glands  in  the  part  of 
the  ear  in  which  it  is  found.  It  is  fluid  when 
firft  difeharged,  but  foon  thickens  by  lying.  Wax, 
when  hardened,  occafions  deafnefs. 

CERUSE,  an  oxide  of  lead,  made  by  ex- 
pofing  that  metal  to  the  fteam  of  vinegar.  B" 
degrees  the  lead  is  corroded,  and  converted  intc 
a white  powder,  confiderably  more  eafy  of  folu- 
tion.  Uhc  calces  of  lead  dilfolve  by  heat  in  ex- 


prefled  oils  : thefe  mixtures  are  the  bafis  of  fc- 
veral  officinal  plaflers  and  unguents.  Cryftals 
of  this  metal,  made  with  di'iilled  vinegar,  are 
popularly  called,  from  their  fweetifh  tafte.  Su- 
gar of  Lead,  but  by  the  London  College  Cerujfa 
Acetata. 

CERUSE,  ACETATED,  Sugar  of  Lead.  The 
following  is  the  method  of  preparing  it : 

Take  of  Cerufe,  one  pound  ; 

Diftilled  vinegar,  one 
half. 

Boil  the  cerufe  with  diftilled  vinegar,  until 
the  vinegar  become  fufficiently  faturated, 
then  filter  the  vinegar  through  paper, 
and,  after  due  evaporation,  fet  it  to  cry- 
ftallize. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory  the  following 
method  is  dire£l:ed : 

Put  any  quantity  of  cerufe  into  a cucurbit, 
and  pour  thereon  ten  times  the  quantity  of 
diftilled  vinegar.  Digeft  them  together 
for  fome  days  in  a fand-heat,  till  the  vine- 
gar has  acquired  a fweetifh  tafte,  when  it 
is  to  be  fuffered  to  fettle,  and  then  poured 
off.  Add  frefh  vinegar  to  the  remainder, 
and  repeat  this  procefs  till  the  menftruum 
no  longer  extracts  any  fweet  tafte.  Let 
all  the  impregnated  liquors  reft  for  fome 
time ; and  after  they  have  been  poured 
from  the  faeces,  evaporate  them  in  a glafs 
veflel,  to  the  confiftence  of  thin  honey  ; fo 
that, upon  being  fet  in  a cool  place,  the  fugar 
may  fhoot  into  cry  Hals,  which  are  after- 
wards to  be  dried  in  the  fliade.  Exhale 
the  remaining  liquor  to  a pellicle,  fet  it 
again  in  the  cold,  and  more  cryftals  will 
fhoot.  Repeat  this  operation  till  no  cry- 
ftals can  be  any  longer  obtained. 

Cerufe  (efpecially  that  fort  called  fahe  lead, 
which  is  not,  like  the  others,  fubje£l:  to  adul- 
teration} is  much  preferable  eitiier  to  minium 
or  litharge  for  making  the  fugar  of  lead  ; be- 
caufe  the  corrofion,  which  it  has  already  under- 
gone from  the  ftea  m of  vinegar,  difpofes  it  to 
ciifTolve  more  readily.  It  fliould  be  finely  pow- 
dered before  the  vinegar  is  put  to  it,  and  dur- 
ing the  digeft  ion,  or  boiling,  every  now  and 
then  ftirred  up  with  a wooden  fpatula,  to  pro- 
mote its  difl'olution,  and  prevent  its  concreting 
into  a hard  mafs  at  the  bottom.  The  ftrong 
acid  obtained  from  the  caput  mortiium  of  vine- 
gar may  be  employed  for  this  procefs  to  better 
advantage  than  the  weaker,  though  purer,  acid, 
before  direfted.  If  a fmall  quantity  of  re£l;ified 
fpirit  of  wine  be  prudently  added  to  the  folution 
as  loon  as  it  is  duly  exhaled,  and  the  mixture 
G G 
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fuffered  to  grow  cold  by  flow  degrees,  the  fugar 
will  concrete  into  very  large  and  tranfparent 
vcryftals,  which  are  fcarcely  to  be  obtained  by 
any  other  method. 

The  cryftals  are  ordered  to  be  dried  in  the 
fhade;  becaufe,  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  fun- 
(hine,  they  acquire  a blackilh  colour,  foon  lofe 
their  faline  ccndition,  and  the  lead  gradually 
aflumes  its  metalline  form  ; and  this  is  fuppofed 
to  happen  from  the  abl'orption  of  light,  but  this 
opinion  is  incorreft. 

As  an  external  remedy,  the  acetatcd  cerufe 
is  more  efficacious  than  mofl  other  preparations, 
in  the  feveral  intentions  to  which  they  are 
applied.  Some  have  ventured  upon  it  internally 
in  veterinary  praftice.  It  is  very  powerful  as 
an  afiringent ; but,  alrnofl.  as  certainly  as  it  does 
good,  it  occafions  fymptoms  of  another  kind, 
often  more  dangerous  than  thofe  removed  by  it, 
and  fometimes  fatal. 

CERVI,  Spina,  Buchthoriu  See  Bucit- 

THORN. 

CERVICAL  (from  cervix),  belonging  to  the 
neck.  The  nerves,  arteries,  and  veins  of  the 
neck  in  all  quadrupeds  have  this  appellation. 

CERVIX,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  neck 
of  a quadruped,  as  the  pollerior  is  called  Coi,- 
LUM.  This  terra  is  alfo  applied  figuratively  by 
anatomilts  to  different  parts  ; as  the  cervix  veft- 
ca,  uteri,  &c.'  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  of  the 
womb,  &c. 

CERVUS,  the  Deer,  a genus  of  quadru- 
peds, belonging  to  the  order  of  Pecora.  The 
horns  are  folid,  brittle,  covered  with  a hairy 
fkin,  and  growing  from  the  top  ; they  likewife 
fall  off  and  are  renewed  annually.  There  are 
eight  fore-teeth  in  the  under-jaw,  and  they 
have  no  dog-teeth.  The  fpecies  of  this  genus 
enumerated  by  Linnaeus  are  feven  -,  but,  as 
few  of  them  can  be  expefled  to  fall  under 
our  notice  in  this  place,  we  fliall  confine  our- 
felves  to, 

I.  The  Elephus,  or  Stag,  with  long  cylin- 
drical ramified  horns  bent  backwards,  and  flen- 
der  Iharp  brow  antlers.  The  colour  is  generally 
a reddifh  brown,  with  fome  black  about  the 
face,  and  a black  fill:  down  the  hind  part  of  the 
neck  and  between  the  fhoulders.  Stags  are 
common  to  Europe,  Barbary,  the  north  of 
Afia,  and  America.  In  fpring  they  fhed  their 
horns,  which  fall  off  fpontaneoufly,  or  by  rub- 
bing them  gently  againft  the  branches  of  frees. 
It  is  feldom  that  both  horns  fall  off  at  the  fame 
time,  the  one  generally  preceding  the  other  a 
day  or  two.  The  old  ftags  caft  their  horns 
firft,  which  happens  about  the  end  of  February 
or  beginning  of  March,  but  young  ones  not  till 


fome  time  in  May ; though  in  this  there  is 
great  variety,  owing  to  the  greater  or  lefs  fe- 
verity  of  the  preceding  winter,  and  other  caufes. 
As  foon  as  their  horns  have  acquired  their  full 
fize  and  folidity,  the  ftags  rub  them  againft  the 
trees,  in  order  to  poliffi  and  clear  them  of  a 
fkin  with  which  they  are  covered  ; and  it  is  at 
this  time  that  they  begin  to  feel  the  impreffions 
of  love.  Towards  the  end  of  Augull  they  fearch 
for  the  hinds.  They  cry  aloud  ; the  neck  and 
throat  fweil  : becoming  reftlefs,  they  run  about 
till  they  find  the  females,  whom  they  purfue, 
and  compel  into  compliance.  The  old  hinds 
likewife  come  in  feafon  before  the  younger. 
When  twm  ftags  approach  the  fame  hind,  they 
fight,  and  the  combat  never  terminates  but  in 
the  defeat  or  flight  of  one  of  the  rivals.  The 
hinds,  however,  prefer  the  old  ftags,  not  be- 
caufe they  are  moft  courageous,  but  becaufe 
they  are  much  more  ardent.  As  the  males  pafs 
from  one  to  another  with  great  eagernefs,  and 
taking  little  food,  they  become  perfedtiy  exhauft- 
ed  j and  hence,  at  the  end  of  the  rutting  fea- 
fon, are  fo  meagre,  that  they  do  not  recover 
their  ftrength  for  fome  time.  The  rutting  fea- 
fon of  old  ftags  commences  about  the  beginning 
and  ends  about  the  20th  of  September.  Thofe 
of  fix  or  feven  years  old  begin  about  the  loth 
of  September,  and  conclude  in  the  beginning 
of  Odtober.  Young  ftags  begin  about  the  15th 
of  Odiober ; and  at  the  end  of  Oftober  the  rut- 
ting is  over,  except  among  the  prickets,  or  thofe 
that  have  entered  into  their  fecond  year  j be- 
caufe they,  like  the  young  hinds,  are  lateft  of 
coming  into  feafon.  Hence,  at  the  beginning 
of  November,  the  feafon  of  love  is  entirely 
over  •,  and  the  ftags,  during  this  period  of 
weaknefs  and  laffitude,  are  eafily  hunted  down. 
However,  in  feafons  when  acorns  and  other 
nuts  are  plentiful,  the  ftags  foon  recover  their 
ftrength,  and  a fecond  rutting  frequently  hap- 
pens at  the  end  of  Odiober  •,  but  it  is  of  much 
fhorter  duration  than  the  firft.  In  warmer  cli- 
mates the  rutting  fe.Ton  is  more  forward. 
Ariftotle  informs  us,  that  in  Greece  it  com- 
mences in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  and  ter- 
minates about  the  end  of  September.  The 
hind,  after  going  with  voung  eight  months  and 
fome  days,  produces  a fawn  in  May  or  the  be- 
ginning of  June.  But  the  young  are  not  called 
favuns  or  calves  after  the  fixth  month  : the  knobs 
of  their  horns  then  begin  to  appear,  and  they 
take  the  name  of  knobbers  till  their  horns  length- 
en into  /pears,  and  then  they  are  called  brocks 
or  /laggards.  During  the  firft  feafon,  they 
never  leave  their  mothers.  In  winter,  the  ftags 
and  hinds  of  all  ages  keep  together  in  flocks, 
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\i  hich  are  always  more  numerous  in  proportion 
to  the  rigour  ci'  the  leafon.  They  feparate  in 
fpring : the  hinds  retire  to  bring  forth ; and, 
during  this  period,  the  flocks  confifl  only  of 
knobbers  and  young  flags.  In  general,  the 
flags  are  inclined  to  alTociate,  and  nothing  but 
fear  or  neceffity  obliges  them  to  difperfe.'  The 
life  of  the  flag  is  fpent  in  alternate  plenty  and 
want,  vigour  and  debility,  health  and  ficknefs, 
without  having  any  change  introduced  into  his 
conflitution  by  thefe  oppofite  extremes.  He 
lives  as  long  as  other  animals  which  are  not 
fubje£ted  to  fuch  vicifhtudes.  As  he  grows 
five  or  fix  years,  he  lives  feven  times  that  num- 
ber, or  from  35  to  40  years.  What  has  been 
reported  concerning  the  longevity  of  the  flag 
merits  no  credit. 

The  flag  appears  to  have  a fine  eye,  an  acute 
fmell,  and  an  excellent  ear.  He  is  a fimple 
and  yet  a curious  and  crafty  animal.  When 
hilled  or  called  to  from  a diflance,  he  flops 
fhort,  and  looks  fledfaftly,  and  with  a kind  of 
admiration,  at  carriages,  cattle,  or  men  j and 
if  they  have  neither  arms  nor  dogs,  he  moves 
on  unconcernedly,  and  without  flying.  He 
appears  to  liflen  with  great  tranquillity  and  de- 
light to  the  fliepherd’s  pipe  ; and  the  hunters 
fometimes  employ  this  artifice  to  encourage  and 
deceive  him.  In  general,  he  is  lefs  afraid  of 
men  than  of  dogs,  and  is  never  fufpicious,  or 
ufes  any  arts  of  concealment,  but  in  propor- 
tion to  the  diflurbances  he  has  received.  He 
eats  flow,  and  has  a choice  in  his  aliment } 
and,  after  his  flomach  is  full,  he  lies  down, 
and  ruminates  at  leifure.  He  feems  to  rumi- 
nate with  lefs  facility  than  the  ox.  It  is  only 
by  violent  fliakes  or  hiccups  that  the  flag  can 
make  the  food  rife  from  his  firfl  flomach,  owing 
to  the  length  and  dire£lion  of  the  paflage  through 
which  the  aliment  pafles.  The  neck  of  the  ox 
is  fhort  and  flraight,  but  that  of  the  flag  is  long 
and  arched ; and  therefore  greater  efforts  are 
neceffary  to  raife  the  food.  Thefe  efforts  are 
made  by  a kind  of  hiccup,  the  movement  of 
which  is  apparent,  and  continues  during  the 
time  of  rumination.  His  voice  is  flronger,  and 
more  quivering,  in  proportion  as  he  advances 
in  years.  The  voice  of  the  hind  is  fliorter  and 
more  feeble.  She  never  bellows  from  love,  but 
from  fear.  The  flag,  during  the  rutting  fea- 
fon,  bellows  in  a frightful  manner : he  is  then 
fo  tranfported,  that  nothing  diflurbs  or  terrifies 
him.  He  is  therefore  eafily  furprifed  : being 
loaded  with  fat,  he  cannot  keep  long  before  the 
dogs.  But  he  is  dangerous  when  at  bay,  and 
attacks  the  dogs  with  a fpecies  of  fury.  He 
drinks  none  in  winter  nor  in  fpring,  the  dews 


and  tender  herbage  being  then  fufficient  to  ex- 
tinguifh  his  thirfl  ; but,  during  the  parching 
heats  of  fummer,  to  obtain  drink,  he  frequents 
the  brooks,  the  marfltes,  and  the  fountains  ; 
and  in  the  feafon  of  love  he  is  fo  over-heated, 
that  he  fearches  every-where  for  water,  not  only 
to  fatisfy  his  immoderate  third,  but  to  bathe 
and  refrefli  his  body.  He  then  fwims  eafier 
than  at  other  times,  when  his  fat  proves  an  in- 
cumbrance ; and  he  has  even  been  obferved 
croffmg  very  large  rivers.  It  has  alfo  been  al- 
leged, that,  attra6led  by  the  odour  of  the  hinds, 
the  dags,  in  the  rutting  feafon,  throw  them- 
felves  into  the  fea,  and  pafs  from  one  ifland  to 
another,  at  the  didance  of  feveral  leagues.  But 
the  dag  leaps  dill  more  nimbly  than  he  fwims ; 
for,  when  purfued,  he  can  eafily  clear  a hedge  or 
pale  fence  of  fix  feet  in  height.  Their  food 
varies  in  different  feafons  ; but  in  fummer,  when 
they  have  great  choice,  they  prefer  rye  to  all 
other  grain,  and  the  black  berry-bearing  alder 
to  all  other  wood.  T.  he  flefh  of  tlie  fawn  is 
very  good ; that  of  the  hind  and  knobber  not 
abfolutely  bad  ; but  that  of  the  dag  has  always 
a drong  and  difagi'eeable  tade.  The  mod  ufe- 
ful  parts  of  this  animal  are,  the  fkin,  which 
makes  a pliable  and  very  durable  leather  ; and 
the  horns,  which  ar-e  ufed  by  cutlers  for  knife- 
handles,  &c.  In  England  the  dag  is  become 
lefs  common  than  formerly ; its  excedive  vi- 
cioufnefs  during  the  rutting  feafon,  and  tlie 
badnefs  of  its  flefh,  induce  mod  people  to  part 
with  the  fpecies.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, dags  are  dill  found  in  herds  of  four  or 
five  hundred  together,  ranging  wild  over  the 
vad  hills  of  the  north.  Formerly  the  chieftains 
ufed  to  hunt  them  with  the  magnificence  of 
eallern  monarchs,  aifembling  four  or  five  thou- 
fand  of  their  clan,  who  drove  the  deer  into  the 
toils  or  to  the  dations  the  lairds  had  placed 
themfelves  in  : but  as  this  pretence  was  fre- 
quently ufed  to  colle£l  their  vafTals  for  rebel- 
lious purpofes,  an  a£t  was  pafled  prohibiting 
any  aflemblies  of  this  nature.  Stags  are  iike- 
vnle  met  with  on  the  moors  that  border  on 
Cornwall  and  Devonfliire  ; and  in  Ireland  on 
the  mountains  of  Kerry,  where  they  add  greatly 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  romantic  feenery  in 
the  lake  cf  Kiliarny.  1 he  dags  of  Ireland, 
during  its  uncultivated  date,  and  while  it  re- 
mained an  almod  boundlefs  tra£l  of  fored,  had 
an  exa£l  agreement  in  habit  with  thofe  that 
range  at  prefent  through  the  wilcls  of  America. 
T hey  were  lefs  in  body,  but  very  fat ; and 
their  horns  of  a fize  far  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
Europe,  but  of  a form  fimilar  in  all  refpecls. 

T he  chace  of  the  dag  has  become  an  art, 
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and  requires  a fpecies  of  knowledge  which  can 
only  be  learned  by  experience.  It  implies  an 
aflembkge  of  men,  horfes,  and  dogs,  all  fo 
trained,  that  their  movements  muft  concur  in 
producing  one  common  end.  The  huntfman 
Ihould  know  the  age  and  the  fex  of  the  animal ; 
he  fhould  be  able  to  diflinguifli  \vith  precifion 
whether  the  flag  he  has  harboured  with  his 
hound  be  a knobber,  a young  hag  in  his  fixth 
or  feventh  year,  or  an  old  flag.  The  chief 
marks  which  convey  this  intelligence  are  de- 
rived from  the  foot  and  the  excrement.  The 
latter  of  thefe  requires,  perhaps,  greater  expe- 
rience than  the  knowledge  of  the  foot ; but 
without  it  the  huntfman  would  be  unable  to 
give  a proper  report  to  the  company.  After 
the  report  of  the  huntfman,  and  the  dogs  are 
led  to  the  refuge  of  the  flag,  he  ought  to  en- 
courage his  hound,  and  make  him  reft  upon  the 
track  of  the  flag  till  the  animal  be  unharboured. 
Inftantly  the  alarm  is  given  to  uncouple  the 
dogs,  which  ought  to  be  enlivened  by  the  voice 
and  the  horn  of  the  huntfman.  lie  fliould  alfo 
diligently  obferve  the  foot  of  the  flag,  in  order 
to  difeover  whether  the  animal  has  Halted  and 
fubftituted  another  in  his  place.  But  it  is  then 
the  bufinefs  of  the  hunters  to  feparate  alfo,  and 
to  recal  the  dogs  which  have  gone  aftray  after 
falfe  game.  1 he  huntfman  fhould  always  ac- 
company his  dogs,  and  encourage,  without 
prelhng  them  too  hard.  He  fhould  affift  them 
in  dete£ling  all  the  arts  of  efcape  ufed  by  the 
ftag  j for  this  animal  has  remarkable  addreis  in 
deceiving  the  dogs.  W ith  this  view  he  often 
returns  twice  or  thrice  upon  his  former  fteps  ; 
he  endeavours  to  raife  hinds  or  younger  flags 
to  accompany  him,  and  draw  off  the  dogs 
from  the  objedb  of  their  purfuit : he  then  flies 
with  redoubled  fpeed,  or  fpvings  off  at  fide, 
lies  down  on  his  belly,  and  conceals  himfelf. 
In  this  cafe,  when  the  dogs  have  loft  his  foot, 
the  huntfmen,  by  going  backwards  and  for- 
wards, affift  them  in  recovering  it.  But  if 
they  cannot  find  it,  they  fuppofe  that  he  is  reft- 
ing  within  the  circuit  they  have  made,  and  go 
in  quell  of  him.  But  if  they  are  ftill  unable  to 
difeover  him,  there  is  no  other  method  left  but, 
from  viewing  the  country,  to  conjedlure  where 
he  may  have  taken  refuge,  and  repair  to  the 
place.  As  foon  as  tliey  have  recovered  his 
foot,  and  put  the  dogs  upon  the  track,  they 
putfue  with  more  advantage,  becaufe  they  per- 
ceive that  the  ftag  is  fatigued.  He  has  now  no 
Qther  refource  but  to  fly  from  the  earth  which 
he  treads,  and  get  into  the  waters,  in  order  to 
cut  off  the  feent  from  tlie  dogs.  The  huntf- 
Bien  go  round  thefe  waters,  and  again  put  the 


dogs  on  the  tra£l  of  his  foot.  The  ftag,  after 
taking  to  the  water,  is  incapable  of  running  far, 
and  is  foon  at  bay.  But  he  ftill  attempts  to  de- 
fend his  life,  and  often  wounds  the  dogs,  and 
even  the  huntfmen  when  too  forward,  by  blows 
with  his  horns,  till  one  of  them  cuts  his  hams 
to  make  him  fall,  and  then  puts  an  end  to  his 
life  by  a blow  of  a hanger.  They  now  celebrate 
the  death  of  the  ftag  by  a flourilh  of  their  horns  ; 
the  dogs  are  allowed  to  trample  upon  him,  and 
at  lafl  partake  richly  of  the  viftory  by  devour- 
ing his  flefli. 

2.  The  Dama,  or  Fallo%v-deer,  buck  and  doe, 
with  horns  branched,  comprefl’cd,  and  palmated 
^at  the  top.  The  colour  is  various;  reddifii, 
deep  brown,  white,  or  fpotted.  This  fpecies 
is  not  fo  univerfal  as  the  ftag:  though  rare  in 
France  and  Germany,  it  is  found  in  Greece, 
the  Holy  Lund,  and  the  north  of  China.  'Ihey 
are  very  numerous  in  England  ; but,  except  on 
a few  chafes,  confined  in  parks:  none  exifted 
originally  in  America.  They  are  eafily  tamed, 
and  their  flefh,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  ve- 
nifon,  is  in  high  efteem  among  the  luxurious. 
During  rutting  time  they  will  contend  with 
each  other  for  their  miftrefs,  but  are  lefs  fierce 
than  the  ftag  : during  that  feafon  the  male  will 
form  a hole  in  the  ground,  make  the  female  lie 
down  in  it,  and  then  oft^n  w'alk  round  and 
fmell  at  her.  Mr.  White  has  obferved  that  the 
head  of  a fallow-deer  is  furniflied  with  two  fpi- 
racula-)  or  breathing-places,  befide  the  noftrils- 
This  curious  conftrudiion  muft  be  of  Angular 
fervice  to  beafts  of  chace,  by  affording  them  a 
free  refpiration ; and  no  doubt  thefe  additional 
noftrils  are  thrown  open  when  they  are  hard 
run.  hlr.  Pennant  has  obferved  the  fame  cu- 
rious organization  in  the  antelope. 

The  dife'afes  of  deer  have  not  hitherto  been 
deemed  worthy  of  fcientific  refearch ; con- 
fequently,  thefe  (hare  the  fate  of  many  ani- 
mals of  no  reputation  in  the  fight  of  man- 
Confiderable  numbers  die  occafionally  of  epi- 
demic difeafes,  and  they  are  alfo  fubje£t  to 
fome  of  the  complaints  that  affecl  Iheep. 

CETACEOUS  (from  cctCy  a whale)-  Thofe 
fifties  are  thus  called  which  are  very  large,  and 
bring  forth  a perfetll  animal,  inftead  of  fpawn, 
like  the  whale;  or  which,  like  viviparous  ani- 
mals, refpire  by  means  of  lungs,  generate,  con- 
ceive, bring  forth  young,  and  nourlfh  them' 
with  milk. 

CHACK,  a term  ufed  in  horfemanftiip.  A 
horfe  is  faid  to  chack,  or  heat  upon  the  hand, 
when  his  head  is  not  fteady,  but  he  tofl'es  up 
his  not?,  and  ftiakes  it  all  of  a fudden,  to  avoid 
the  fubje6lion  of  the  bridle.  In  order  to  fix 
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and  fecure  his  head,  we  need  only  to  put  under 
Ills  nofe-band  a fmall  fl  it  band  of  iron,  bended 
archwife,  which  anfwers  to  a rmrtingal. 

CHAFF,  t!ie  huiks  of  corn  f;paratcd  by 
:bing  and  winnowing.  I he  rind  of  corn 
jv  aJl'o  called  chad';  and  tlie  fame  name  is  given 
to  flr  .w  when  cut  fmall  by  a machine  called  a 
chaff-cutter,  or  cutting-box.  Chaff  of  the  lat- 
ter defcripti  n is  very  commonly  given  to  hoil'es 
and  other  cattle  mixed  with  th<  ir  corn  ; and 
tins  kind  of  food  is  faid  to  afford  not  only  fat- 
nefs  but  finenefs  of  Ikin  to  all  forts  of  flock. 
It  is  probable  that  this  arifes  from  the  neccfllty 
of  a mor  perf  ff  maflication  of  the  grain,  and 
intermixture  of  frliva,  before  it  is  fwallowed. 

CHAFING,  an  excoriation  or  lofs  of  fkin 
from  fri£t.o.i.  ’Fliis  frequently  happens  to 
draught  cattle,  in  confequrncc  of  fome  unequal 
prelfure  of  the  harnefs,  and  occafions  them  fe- 
vere  pain  and  inconvenience  in  th.e  performance 
of  their  deftined  fervices.  Flumanity  therefore 
requires,  that  particular  care  fliould  be  taken 
to  prevent  chafing  from  thefe  caufes,  which  the 
poor  animal  can  only  make  known  by  its  winc- 
ing in  confequence  of  pain,  and  fometimes  re- 
fulmg  to  draw.  When  it  happens,  the  raw 
place  fliould  bo  fecured  from  further  rubbing, 
by  bolllering  the  collar  or  harnefs  by  which  the 
accident  ha  - been  occalioncd  with  hay,  wool,  or 
fome  foft  fubflance,  fo  that  the  bearing  fliall  be 
on  a found  part.  When  this  is  done,  the  fkin 
Will  foon  be  reliored  by  wafliing  with  brandy, 
lead-water,  or  a weak  folution  of  alum  or  blue 
vitriol, or  by  applyingaplafterof  any  healing  falve. 

CH  ALYBEATES,  a clafs  of  remedies  whofe 
tonic  properties  d.  pend  on  the  quantity  of  Jlcel 
(or  iron)  contained  in  them.  The  accidental 
folutions  of  iron  in  many  of  our  fprings  fupply 
chalybeate  waters,  too  weak,  however,  for  vete- 
rinary ufes.  Compofitions  of  bark,  vitriolatecl 
iron,  and  bitters,  are  advifed  by  iVlr.  John  Law- 
rence, and  others,  in  difeafes  of  the  horfe. 
hor  that  calL’d  Chalybeate  Beer,  fee  Appetite. 

CHAMOMILE,  Chamjemeeum  Nobile  ; 
common  creeping  or  trailing  perennial  chamomile. 
It  is  the  anthemis  mbilis,  foliis  pinnato-compojitis 
linearibiis  acutis  fuhvillofis.  Clafs  Syngenefia  ; 
Ord.  Polygamia  Superflua ; Spec.  7 Linn. 
Gen.  Plant.  970. 

It  is  found  wild  in  moifl  paflure-grounds  in 
many  parts  of  England,  but  is  commonly  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Au- 
gull,  and  fo  on  through  the  fummer  ; and  the 
feeds  come  to  perfection  at  the  time  of  flower- 
ing. The  leaves  and  flowers  have  a ftrong, 
though  not  ungrateful,  fmell,  and  bitter  talle. 
The  flowers  are  more  aromatic  and  bitter  than 


the  leaves  and  the  flalks  ; the  yellow  difk  is  by 
far  the  rerongeft  part.  I'he  fmcll  and  tafte  are 
both  improved  by  careful  drying.  Thefe  flowers 
lofe  very  little  by  long  keeping. 

The  flowers  are  ufed  inter/ially  in  the  treat- 
ment of  human  difeafes  ; they  are  bitter,  cme- 
nagogue,  carminative,  anodyne,  antifpafmodic  ; 
but  employed  in  veterinary  praClice  only  as 
an  ingredient  in  fomentations,  cataplafms,  &c. 
and  might,  perhaps,  be  wholly  omitted  as  an 
inefficient  remedy. 

Chimomile  flowers  give  out  their  virtue  to 
water  and  to  fpirit  : the  dry  flowers  make  a 
more  agreeable  infuGon  than  the  frefli  ones,  or 
newly  dried  ; and  the  mofl  grateful  is  when 
cold  water  only  is  ufed.  Diflilled  with  water, 
they  impregnate  it  flrongly  ; and,  from  a large 
quantity  of  flowers,  a fmall  quantity  of  effcntial 
oil  may  be  thus  obtained.  This  oil  is  of  a yel- 
lowifli  colour,  and  pofl'elTes  all  the  virtues  of 
the  flowers  in  an  eminent  degree. 

Externally,  this  herb  is  reckoned  difeutient 
and  antifeptic  ; but  the  flowers  pofTefs  the  great- 
eft  degree  of  thefe  qualities.  Dr.  Pringle  fays, 
that  their  antifeptic  power  is  120  times  greater 
than  that  of  fea-falt. 

A green  oil  is  prepared  from  the  herb,  while 
it  is  frefli,  in  April  and  May  at  fartheft,  by 
boiling  it  with  olive  oil  until  the  leaves  are  al- 
moft  crifp  ; but,  as  boiling  diffipates  all  the  heft 
part  of  the  herb,  the  properefl  method  is  to 
fteep  the  flowers  cold  in  the  oil,  and  to  ftrain 
it  off  as  it  is  wanted.  An  ExtrnEl  of  Chamomile 
is  alfo  made  by  boiling  the  flowers  in  diflilled 
water,  then  preffing  out  the  decoClion,  draining 
it,  and,  after  the  faeces  have  fubfuled,  reboiling 
it  in  a water-bath,  faturated  with  fea-falt,  to  a 
proper  confidence. 

CHANFR.IN,  in  the  manege,  denotes  the 
fore  part  of  a horfe's  head,  extending  from  un- 
der the  ears,  .along  the  interval  between  the 
eye-brows,  down  to  bis  nofe. 

CHANGE,  in  the  manege.  To  change  a 
horfe,  or  change  hand,  is  to  turn  or  beat  the 
horfe’s  head  from  one  hand  to  the  other  ; from 
the  right  to  the  left,  or  from  the  left  to  the 
right.  You  fhould  never  change  your  horfe 
without  pufliing  him  forward  upon  the  turn 
and  after  the  turn  pufii  him  on  draight,  in  or- 
der to  a flop. 

CHANNEL,  in  the  manege,  is  ufed  for  the 
concavity  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a 
horfe,  where  the  tongue  lies.  This  hollow  be- 
ing bounded  on  each  fide  by  the  bars,  ter- 
minates in  the  grinders,  or  maxillary  teeth» 
The  barbies  grow  in  this  channel. 

CHANNEL-BONES,  a name  given  by  GiBi- 
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SON,  and  other  writers  on  farriery,  to  the  clavi- 
cles, or  collar-bones,  in  the  horfe.  See  Clavicle. 

CHAPELET,  in  the  manege,  a couple  of 
ftirrup-leathers,  mounted  each  of  them  with  a 
ftirrup,  and  joining  at  top  in  a fort  of  leather- 
buckle,  called  the  head  of  the  chapelet,  by 
which  they  are  made  fall  to  the  pommel  of  the 
faddle,  after  being  adjufted  to  the  rider’s  length 
and  bore.  They  are  ufed  both  to  avoid  the 
trouble  of  taking  up  or  letting  down  the  ftirrup 
every  time  that  a gentleman  mounts  on  a dif- 
ferent horfe  and  faddle,  and  to  fupply  what  is 
wanting  in  the  academy  faddles,  which  have  no 
ftirrups  to  them. 

CHAPERON  of  a Bit-mouth,  a term  ufed 
only  for  fcatch-mouths,  and  all  others  that  are 
not  cannon-mouths,  fignifying  the  end  of  the 
bit  that  joins  to  the  branch  juft  by  the  banquet. 
In  fcatch-mouths  the  chaperon  is  round,  but  in 
others  it  is  oval ; and  the  fame  part  that  in 
fcatch  and  other  mouths  is  called  chaperon  is  in 
cannon-mouths  called  froncean. 

CHARBON,  in  the  manege,  that  little  black 
fpot  or  mark  that  remains  after  a large  fpot  in 
the  cavity  of  the  corner  tooth  of  a horfe.  About 
the  feventh  or  eighth  year,  when  the  tooth  be- 
comes fmooth  and  equal,  it  difappears. 

CHARGE,  in  the  old  praftice  of  farriery,  a 
preparation  of  a middle  nature  between  an  oint- 
ment and  a plafter,  or  between  a plafter  and  a 
cataplafm  ; or  participating  of  all  three,  viz.  be- 
ing partly  made  up  of  oils,  meals,  pulps ; and 
partly  of  gums  and  refmous  things,  that  give  a 
ftiffnefs  and  body  to  plafters.  And  therefore, 
as  all  charges  are  only  a kind  of  foft  or  liquid 
plafters,  the  anc'ents,  who  firft  contrived  them, 
made  greater  ufe  of  them  than  any  other  topic 
whatever  in  all  outward  difeafes,  as  being  the 
bcft  adapted  to  creatures  that  are  covered  with 
hair. 

Charges  are  of  different  intentions,  as  are  all 
other  forms  of  outward  application  j fome  being 
chiefly  emollient,  others  difcutient,  and  fome 
repellent,  of  which  kind  are  moft  of  thofe  called 
cold  charges  ; fome  of  which  are  alfo  ftylcd  de- 
fenfive  or  ftrengthening.  Tlieir  principal  ufe 
is  to  i-cftore  parts  that  are  weakened  by  falls, 
bru'fes,  or  any  other  kind  of  accident. 

The  following  is  a fpecimen  of  this  kind  of 
compofition  ; 

Take  of  Maftic, 

Dragon’s  blood. 

Myrrh, 

Gum  tragacanth,  of  each  one  ouncej 
Common  pitch,  fix  ounces ; 

Bole, 

Litharge  in  fine  powder,  of  each 
two  ounces. 


Boil  all  thefe  in  a fuflicient  quantity  of  vine- 
gar over  a flow  fire,  until  they  grow  ropy; 
then  take  them  off,  and  add  bole  arnio- 
niac  In  fine  powder  fuflicient  to  make  a 
charge. 

This  is  defcribed  to  be  of  great  fervice  in 
{trains,  and  to  abate  the  heat  and  inflammation 
that  attend  large  wounds,  being  applied  over 
the  dreffings.  It  is  likewifc  ufed  in  Inflammation 
of  the  eyes,  being  laid  all  over  the  head  and 
temples. 

A variety  of  other  charges  may  be  met  with, 
under  their  feveral  names,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
work  ; but  the  curious  reader  will  be  gratified 
by  confulting  Gibfon’s  Farrier’s  Difpenfatory 
upon  this  fubjedf. 

CHASE,  a range  or  ftation  for  wild  beafts 
of  the  foreft,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  fol- 
lowing refpedts : that  it  may  be  in  the  pofleffion 
of  a fubjedl,  which  a foreft  in  its  proper  and 
true  nature  cannot ; neither  is  it  commonly  fo 
large,  nor  endowed  with  fo  many  liberties,  as 
the  courts  of  attachment,  fwainmote,  juftlce 
feat  of  eyre,  & c.  On  the  other  hand,  a chafe 
differs  from  a park,  for  that  it  is  of  a larger 
compafs,  having  inclofed  within  it  a great  va- 
riety of  game,  and  being  under  the  manage- 
ment of  more  overfeers  or  keepers. 

CHASE,  or  Chace,  the  purfuit  or  following 
of  game  ; hunting.  Under  this  article  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  ftate  the  general  opinion  of 
fportfmen  as  to  what  fort  of  chafe  is  moft  proper 
to  train  a hunting-horfe  to  in  the  firft  inftance. 

Some  advife,  that  a horfe,  defigned  either 
for  a buck-hunter  or  fox-hunter,  fhould  be 
ufed  at  firft  and  trained  up  In  that  fort  of  exer- 
clfe  ; whilft  others  are  of  opinion  that  fuch 
chafes  are  too  violent  for  a young  horfe,  and 
therefore  choofe  rather  to  train  him  after  har- 
riers : which  laft  feems  to  be  the  moft  eligible. 

As  for  the  flag,  buck,  and  hind,  there  is  not 
much  difference  in  the  hunting  of  them ; fo 
that  the  inconveniences  from  each  chafe  are  in 
a manner  the  fame  ; for,  whichfoever  you  hunt, 
it  is  either  in  covert  or  at  force. 

If  deer  be  hunted  in  a park,  they  ufually  re- 
tire to  the  moft  woody  parts  of  it,  as  a refuge 
from  the  purfuits  of  their  enemies.  This  i# 
both  unpleafant  to  the  rider,  and  troublefomc 
to  the  horfe,  to  follow  the  dogs  through  the 
thick  bufhes  *,  and  befules,  in  parks,  the  ground 
is  ufually  full  of  mole-banks,  trenches,  &c.  which 
are  dangerous  for  a young  horfe  to  gallop  over, 
till  he  has  attained  to  fome  perfettion  in  his 
paces. 

But  if  deer  be  turned  out  of  the  park,  and 
hunted  at  force,  you  will  find,  that,  as  foon  as 
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you  have  unharboured  or  roufed  them,  they 
will  immediately  make  out  end-ways  before  the 
hounds,  five  or  fix,  nay  fometimes  ten  miles, 
they  following  in  full  cry  fo  fwiftly,  that  a 
horfe  mull  be  compelled  to  run  up  and  down 
hill  without  intermiflion,  leaping  hedge,  ditch, 
and  dale ; nay  often  crolfing  rivers  -,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  rider,  as  well  as  of  the  horfe. 
So  that  it  fliould  feem  altogether  improper  to 
put  a young  horfe  to  fuch  violent  labour  at  the 
firft,  till  he  hath  been  gradually  inured  to  hard 
fervice. 

The  feafon  for  thefe  chafes  begins  about  Mid- 
fummer,  and  ends  at  Holyroodtide,  a part  of 
the  year  in  which  the  fun’s  heat  is  exceffive  j fo 
that,  befides  the  danger  of  breaking  his  wind, 
and  perhaps  occafioning  a rupture  of  the  in- 
tcftincs,  from  the  draining  of  his  limbs  by 
fuch  defperate  riding,  you  may  create  in  a 
young  horfe  an  avcrfion  to  his  labour,  and  in 
a fhort  time  the  horfe  would  prove  altogether 
ufelefs. 

Horfes  employed  in  this  violent  exercife 
fhould  therefore  be  fuch  as  have  been  long 
trained  to  hunting. 

Young  horfes,  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  ob- 
ferves,  are  as  fubjedl  to  difeafes  as  young  child- 
ren, therefore  he  advifes,  that,  when  any  one 
would  buy  a horfe  for  ufe  in  his  ordinary  oc- 
cafions,  as  for  journeys  or  hunting,  he  fhould 
never  buy  a horfe  till  the  mai'k  be  out  of  his 
mouth.  If  he  be  found,  in  that  cafe,  he  wdll 
laft  eight  or  nine  years,  with  good  keeping,  and 
will  never  fail.  “ I am  always  I'eady,”  fays  he, 
“ to  buy  for  fuch  purpofes  an  old  nag  of  fome 
huntfman  or  traveller  j for  he  gallops  on  all 
grounds,  leaps  over  hedges  and  ditches,  and 
fuch  an  one  will  not  fail  either  on  a journey  or 
any-where  clfe.” 

1 he  next  kind  of  chafe  is  that  of  the  fox  ; 
which,  though  a recreation  much  in  ufe,  and 
liighly  applauded,  yet  is  inconvenient  for  the 
training  of  a young  horfe,  it  being  fwift  with- 
out refpite,  and  of  too  long  continuance.  But 
the  greateft  inconvenience  that  happens  in  this 
chafe'is,  that,  when  a fox  is  unkennelled,  he 
feldom  or  ever,  betakes  himfelf  to  a champaign 
country,  but  remains  in  the  flrongeft  coverts 
and  thickefl  woods  ; fo  that  a young  horfe  can- 
not accompany  the  hounds,  without  great  riik 
of  being  flubbed,  or  fome  fuch  dangerous  ac- 
cident. 

The  fittefl  horfes  for  a fox-chafe  are  thofe 
of  great  ftrength  and  ability,  the  feafon  begin- 
ning at  Chriftmas,  which  is  the  w^orft  time  of 
riding,  and  ending  at  Lady-day,  w'hcn  the  ground 
is  befl  for  it. 


The  next  chafe  is  that  of  the  otter  *,  which  is 
not  convenient  for  a horfe,  becaufe  he  that  will 
truly  purfue  this  amphibious  animal  mufl  often 
fwim  his  horfe,  to  die  equal  hazard  both  of  the 
rider  and  the  horfe. 

Hare-hunting,  therefore,  is  the  befl  chafe 
both  for  pleafure  and  delight,  were  it  not  ex- 
ceptionable on  account  of  the  inofFenfivenefs 
and  natural  timidity  of  the  poor  animal.  It  is 
indeed  fwift,  and  of  fome  endurance,  like  that 
of  the  fox,  but  far  more  pleafant  to  the  horfe, 
becaufe  hares  commonly  run  the  champaign 
country  ; and  the  fcent  not  being  fo  hot  as  that 
of  the  fox,  the  dogs  are  oftener  at  fault,  and 
by  that  means  the  horfe  has  many  refts,  by 
which  he  recovers  wind,  and  regains  llrength. 
For  hare-hunting  the  feafon  begins  at  Michael- 
mas, and  lafls  till  the  end  of  February. 

The  befl  dogs  to  bring  a horfe  to  perfec- 
tion of  w'ind  and  fpeed  are  the  fleet  northern 
hounds  ; for  they,  by  cheir  hard  running,  will 
draw  him  up  to  that  extraordinary  fpeed,  that 
he  will  not  have  time  to  loiter  ; and  by  conti- 
nual pra£lice,  will  be  inured  and  habituated  to  the 
violence  of  their  fpeed,  fo  that  in  a fliort  time  he 
will  be  able  to  go  over  all  forts  of  ground,  and  be 
at  fuch  command  upon  the  hand,  that  he  will 
flrike  at  what  rate  you  pleafe,  and  three  quar- 
ters fpeed  will  be  the  leaft  troublefome  to  him. 
This  may  probably  be  one  of  the  reafons  why 
the  northern  breeders  generally  excel  thofe  of 
the  fouth  ; fince  the  fpeed  of  their  hounds  evi- 
dently contributes  to  the  excellence  of  their 
horfes. 

CHEMISTRY,  Chemia,  vel  Chimia  (from 
the  Arabic  term  chamiahy  from  chumahyto  bufn)\ 
or,  as  fome  fay  (though  much  diiliculty  attends 
the  difeovery  of  its  etymology  and  its  ortho- 
graphy), from  any  fort  of  juice,  but  par- 

ticularly from  our  aliment  after  cligeftion. 
Among  the  Greeks  it  was  called 
and  yy^eicc ; the  laft  of  which  hath  been  gene- 
rally followed  by  the  later  writers  on  this  fub- 
je£l,  though  the  moll  approved  editors  and 
other  learned  men  have  preferred  the  former. 
The  modern  Greeks  write  As  to  the 

word  chemy,  it  is  a very  trifling  innovation.  It 
is  alfo  called  Archimagta,  becaufe  by  it  gold  has 
been  attempted  to  be  made  ; Pyrotechnia,  from 
the  art  being  conducted  by  fire. 

Chemiflry  may  be  called  the  anatomy  of  na- 
tural bodies,  or  reducing  them  to  their  compo- 
nent parts  by  attraction.  Dr.  Aiken  defines  it 
to  be  the  art  of  combining  or  feparating  the 
conftituent  parts  of  bodies  by  fire.  Chemiflry 
is  an  important  branch  of  natural  philofophy, 
and  hath  for  its  objeCls  the  properties  of  bodies. 
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which  it  dlfcovers  by  analyfis  and  by  conrbina- 
tions.  Befides  its  ufe  in  various  other  arts, 
it  hath  introduced  many  improvements  into 
phyfic.  It  hath  furniflied  many  of  the  moft 
powerful  remedies,  by  putting  into  our  hands 
fome  of  the  adtive  principles  of  bodies,  divefted 
of  thofe  other  parts  which  are  but  clogs  while 
in  their  natural  combined  ftate.  The  veteri- 
nary art  is  under  no  lefs  obligation  to  it,  and  its 
profeflbrs  will  do  well  to  include  it  in  their 
courfe  of  fludy. 

CHEMOSIS  (from  %aivie,  to  gape)  ; called 
alfo  chymofts.  It  is  a variety  of  that  fpecies  of 
ophthalmy  called  ophthalmia  viembranarum.  When 
the  inflammation  is  very  great,  it  caufes  the  tu- 
nica conjundtiva  fo  to  thicken  or  projedf,  that 
the  cornea,  or  tranfparent  part  of  the  fclerotica, 
appears  deprefled  and  funk  in  the  globe.  When 
the  ophthalmy  is  in  this  ftate,  it  is  for  the  moft 
part  accompanied  with  violent  pain.  As  fome 
obferve,  in  this  ftate  of  the  inflammation,  tlie 
white  part  of  the  eye  becomes  more  like  raw 
flefh  •,  or,  as  others,  that  it  refembles  the  pile 
of  red  velvet.  All  the  tranfparent  part  of  the 
cornea  often  comes  away  by  fuppuration,  which 
deftroys  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  The 
cicatrix  fubfequent  to  the  fuppuration  hinders 
the  cryftalline  and  vitreous  liumours  from  fall- 
ing out,  and  by  that  means  the  entire  decay  of 
the  globe  is  prevented;  but  fometimes  both 
happen.  In  this,  as  in  other  inflammations  of 
the  eyes,  every  method  ought  to  be  purfued 
which  can  moft  immediately  fubdue  the  inflam- 
matory fymptoms.  See  Eye. 

CHES  r,  that  cavity  of  a horfe  or  other  ani- 
mal which  contains  the  organs  of  refpiration 
and  circulation  invefted  in  their  proper  mem- 
branes. Jr  includes  the  pleura,  niedlaftinum, 
the  heart  and  lungs,  with  a glandular  fubftance 
called  the  thymus,  from  its  refemblance  to  a 
leaf  of  thyme.  I his  lies  acrofs  the  upper  part 
of  the  breaft,  and  is  like  a foft  pillow  to  the 
lungs,  efpecially  in  brutes,  where  it  is  confider- 
ably  larger  in  proportion  than  it  is  in  the  hu- 
man fubjedl. 

The  pleura  is  a very  fine  membrane,  that  lines 
the  wiiole  inude  of  the  thorax,  or  chejl,  the 
back  part  of  it  ferving  like  a duplicature,  to 
cover  and  inclofe  the  great  vefl'els  within  it 
that  retain  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  as  its  exqui- 
fite  fmoothnefs  preferves  the  lungs  from  being 
hurt  in  'heir  continual  dilations.  This  mem- 
brane is  the  feat  of  the  pleurify. 

f he  ineJiqjliinan  is  a membrane  which  di- 
vides th.e  cjvity  of  the  breaft  like  a partition  in 
two  halv'  In  men  it  is  double,  and  compofed 
merely  of  the  two  portions  of  pleura,  connefted 


by  cellular  membrane ; but  In  a horfe  It  feems 
undivided,  or,  at  leaft,  the  union  is  fo  clofe 
that  its  layers  cannot  be  eafily  feparated.  Its 
chief  ufe  is  to  keep  the  two  lobes  of  the  lungs 
afunder,  efpecially  in  lying  on  one  fide,  a 
pofture  in  wTich  horfes  often  lay  themfclves  to 
lleep. 

'I'he  lungs  (or  lights,  which  is  their  vulgar 
name)  confift  of  two  lobes  that  fiil  up  the 
greateft  part  of  the  cheft,  having  the  mediajli- 
num  betw'een  them.  In  fome  quadrupeds  each 
lobe  is  fubdivided  into  feveral  final  1 lobules, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  liver,  but  not  fo 
much  In  a horfe  as  in  other  animals  that  have  a 
greater  variety  of  motions  ; which  Gibfon  fup- 
pofes  may  be  the  reafon  why  the  horfe’s  lungs 
are  fo  eafily  inflamed  with  hard  exercife,  and 
with  catching  cold. 

The  afpera  arteria,  or  wdndpipe,  which  be- 
gins w'ith  the  larynx  behind  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  defeending  along  the  fore-part  of  the 
throat,  is  branched  out  into  the  lungs.  This 
canal  is  compofed  of  circular  rings  of  cartilage, 
which  furround  it  about  tw'o  thirds,  the  back 
part  being  a plain  feddion,  fmooth  and  even, 
that  it  may  not  incommode  the  gullet,  which 
takes  its  courfe  immediately  behind  it,  and  upon 
which  it  lies.  Between  the  rings  is  a flefhy 
membrane  on  which  they  are  fixed,  which  alfo 
compofes  the  back  part  towards  the  gullet. 
This  being  mufcular,  and  the  rings  cartilagin- 
ous, give  it  a fpring  of  addion,  whereby  it  con- 
tradds  and  dilates,  fo  as  to  correfpond  with  all 
the  m.otions  of  the  neck  and  breaft.  At  its 
entrance  into  the  cheft,  it  is  divided  Into  two 
principal  branches  called  its  bronchia,  and  is 
afterv/ards  fubdivided  into  innumerable  other 
branches,  the  extremities  of  winch  compefe  an 
infinite  number  of  fmall  cells  or  air-bladders, 
which,  with  the  ramifications  of  the  veins,  ar- 
teries, nerves,  and  lymphatics,  make  up  the 
whole  mafs  or  fubftance  of  the  lungs,  d'hefe 
cells  or  vsfic.lcs  are  always  filled  with  air,  being 
diftended  in  infpiration,  and  are  empty  and 
funk  in  expiration,  and  receive  from  the  blood- 
vefl'els  a quantity  of  lymj)h  or  perfpirable  mat- 
ter, which  not  only  keeps  the  lungs  from  dry- 
ing, but  makes  a large  and  neccflary  difeharge 
from  the  blood,  as  we  may  eafily  perceive  from 
the  breath  of  all  creatures  in  froily  weather,  or 
when  we  ourfelves  breathe  upon  a glafs,  or  any 
poliflred  metal  or  ftone.  The  lung.s  may  juftly 
be  reckoned  among  the  principal  organs  of  the 
body,  as  they  are  fo  well  adapted  in  every  rc- 
fpeft  to  receive  the  air,  without  which  we  can- 
not fupport  life  one  moment,  and  are  no  Itfs 
fitted  to  communicate  oxygene  to  the  blood, 
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ffnd  heat  to  the  body,  than  to  make  fuch  dlf- 
charges  as  are  neccflary  for  the  prefervation  of 
health. 

The  heart  and  its  pericardium  are  alfo  among 
the  vifcera  of  the  thorax  : for  thefe  fee  Heart. 

CHEST-FOUNDER,  a term  ufed  by  the 
old  farriers  to  denote  a chronic  inflammation  of 
thofe  parts  in  a hoi  fe  which  are  fituated  imme- 
diately external  to  the  pleura.  Gihfon  calls 
this  difeafe  an  external  pleurify  ; confiding  in 
an  inflammation  of  the  intercoftal  mufcles, 
which  compofe  the  flefhy  parts  between  the 
ribs.  It  proceeds  from  the  common  caufes  of 
inflammation,  and  may  perhaps  be  a confe- 
quence  of  inflammation  of  the  pleura  itfelf. 
(See  Pleurisy.)  It  is  known  by  a ftiffnefs  of 
the  body,  fhoulders,  and  fore-legs,  fomctimes 
attended  with  a fliort  dry  cough  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  a flirinking  when  a horfe  happens  to 
be  handled  in  thofe  parts.  The  chejl-founder 
occurs  when  the  acute  fymptoms  are  gone  oft'. 
While  recent  it  is  to  be  treated  as  pleurify,  and 
may  be  then  prevented  by  bleeding,  antimonials, 
hot-maflies,  and  pe£l:oral  drinks  with  nitre. 
Gibfon  alfo  advifes  purging,  as  the  likelieft 
way  to  prevent  the  inflammation  extending  to 
the  mufcles  of  the  breaft.  and  fhoulders,  which 
moft  ufually  happens.  He  obje£l:s,  however, 
without  any  good  reafon,  to  outward  applica- 
tions, except  when  any  fwelling  appears  with  a 
tendency  to  break  ; in  which  cafe  he  advifes  to 
haften  fuppuration  by  the  common  methods. 
“ I have  frequently  feen,”  fays  he,  “ thefe  out- 
v'ard  inflammations  on  the  fore-ribs  come  to  a 
favourable  iflue  by  falling  downwards,  and  form- 
ing abfcelTes,  fometimes  on  the  infide  of  the 
fore-leg,  a little  above  the  knee,  between  the 
interftices  of  the  mufcles,  and  fometimes,  which 
is  more  troublefome,  on  the  infide,  near  the 
onfet  of  the  flioulder  ; but  never  knew  any  evil 
accident  happen,  but  when  repellers  were  in- 
difcreetly  ufed.  On  the  contrary,  a critical 
difcharge  from  thofe  parts  promotes  health  and 
prevents  lamenefs.”  The  chejl-fcunder,  hov/- 
ever,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  a chronic  dif- 
eafe ; and,  like  rheumatifm,  admits  of  bliftcr- 
ing,  fetons,  and  the  free  ufe  of  external  ftimul- 
ants  to  the  cheft. 

CHEVALLER,  in  the  manege.,  A horfe  is 
faid  to  chevnller,  when,  in  pafl'aging  upon  a 
walk  or  trot,  his  far  fore- leg  crofles  or  over- 
laps the  other  fore-leg  every  fecond  time  or  mo- 
tion. 

CHEWING-BALLS,  a fort  of  balls  con- 
trived for  horfes  to  chew,  and  gradually  fwal- 
low.  They  are  intended  as  incentives  to  appe- 
tite, and  on  fonae  occafions  reckoned  ufeful  by 


farriers,  though  little,  if  at  all,  reforted  to  by 
veterinarians  of  the  new  fchool  Gibfon  gives 
various  formulae  for  chewing-balls.  The  follow- 
ing is  from  Solleyfell,  and  faid  to  have  been  much 
efleemed : 

Take  of  Liver  of  antimony, 

Afla  foetida,  each  one  pound ; 

Wood  of  the  bay-tree. 
Juniper-wood,  each  half  a pound  ; 
Pellitory  of  Spain,  two  ounces  ; 

Let  all  thefe  be  powdered  toge- 
ther : then  add  as  much  verjuice 
as  is  necefl'ary  to  make  the 
whole  into  a pafte. 

To  be  formed  into  balls  of  about 
an  ounce  and  a half  weight. 

Thefe  are  ordered  to  be  ufed,  one  at  a time, 
in  the  following  manner : The  ball  is  to  be 
WTapped  up  in  a linen-rag,  and  a thread  faften- 
ed  to  it  in  fuch  a manner  that  it  may  be  tied  to 
the  bit  of  the  bridle,  and  kept  In  the  mouth. 
“ When  the  bridle  is  taken  off,”  fays  our  au- 
thor, “ the  horfe  will  immediately  eat ; and, 
when  one  ball  is  confumed,  another  is  to  be 
tied  up,  and  put  in  its  place,  till  the  intent  is 
anfwered.” 

The  animal’s  reforting  with  fo  much  alacrity 
to  his  provender,  it  is  probable,  muft  have  ariferi 
from  his  endeavour  to  get  the  better  of  the  nau- 
feous  tafte  of  the  Ingredients.  As  a local  re- 
medy, however,  this  praftice  may  be  worth 
following. 

CHINE,  in  the  manege,  denotes  the  back- 
bone, or  the  ridge  of  the  back  of  a horfe. 

CHIRURGERY  (from  a hand,  and 
spyov,  work),  manual  operation,  Swrcery,  or  that 
part  of  medicine  which  eonfifts  of  manual  oper- 
ations. In  this  branch  of  healing  the  ancients 
had  great  merit  in  many  particulars,  and  have 
been  followed,  without  due  acknowledgment, 
by  the  moderns.  The  improvements  of  the 
latter,  however,  are  an  honour  to  them  and  to 
their  profellion  ; both  by  rendering  ancient  me- 
thods more  fupportable,  and  introducing  new 
ones  entirely  unknown  to  their  predeceflbrs, 
and  thefe  in  cafes  where,  with  them,  the  pa- 
tient was  left  hopelefs.  The  befl  veterinary 
practitioners  are  thofe  who  have  been  firft;  re- 
gularly and  fully  educated  as  furgeons. 

CHOLAGOGUES,  alfo  Colegon  (from 
bile,  and  ayw,  to  drive  out  or  evacuate). 
By  cholagogiies  the  ancients  meant  only  fuch 
purging  medicines  as  expelled  the  internal  fae- 
ces, which  refembled  the  cyflic  bile  in  their 
yellow  colour,  and  other  properties,  as  bright- 
nefs,  tenacity,  and  bitternefs.  V\fe  retain  tlic 
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•word  for  fuch  purgatives  as  are  found  moft:  ufe- 
ful  when  bile  offends,  or  are  of  fervice  when 
the  liver  is  difeafed.  Of  this  kind  are  antimony 
and  calomel,  which  are  fuppofed  to  aft  more 
powerfully  on  bile  than  any  other  medicine. 
Under  this  dcfcription,  perhaps,  aloes  may  be 
conhdered  as  the  rirft,  being  generally  ufeful  in 
occafioning  the  bile  to  pais  freely  into  the  in- 
teftines.  In  veterinary  practice  this  clafs  of 
remedies  is  feldom  needed. 

CHORION  (from  •/jupa.f  receptaculum).  It 
has  fometimes  been  called  camifta  foetus,  the 
Jhirt  of  the  foetus,  being  in  faft  the  external 
membrane  involving  the  foetus.  In  women, 
and  in  many  brute  animals,  the  chorion  at  the 
firft  is  without  any  fenfible  placenta.  It  is  alfo 
faid  to  have  its  name  from  the  chorus  or  crowd 
of  blood-veflels  which  are  fpread  upon  it.  It 
adheres  to  the  amnios  by  a gelatinous  fubftance, 
and  is  divifible  into  two  lamellae : the  internal 
or  true  chorion  is  even  more  thin  and  pellucid 
than  the  amnios,  whilft  the  external  or  falfe 
chorion  is  thick  and  opaque.  This  fpongy 
chorion  adheres  to  the  uterus  at  every  part,  and 
grows  thicker  as  it  approaches  the  placenta  ; 
whilft  the  internal  lamina  adheres  infeparably 
to  the  inner  furface  of  the  placenta  : hence  it  is 
plain,  that  the  fubftance  of  the  placenta  is  be- 
twixt thefe  two  lamellae  of  the  chorion.  This 
membrane  hath  abundance  of  lymphatic  veffels: 
but,  in  the  human  placenta,  the  veffels  cannot 
be  traced  by  injeftion  on  the  amnios  and  cho- 
rion ; yet  the  uterus  fends  veins  to  the  outer 
chorion : perhaps  the  arteries  do  the  fame. 
The  analogy  holds  good  in  moft  quadrupeds. 
The  ufe  of  the  chorion  is  to  fuftain  the  umbili- 
cal velTels. 

CHOROIDES  (from  chorion,  and  aloi, 
liken efs) ; an  epithet  of  feveral  membranes  which, 
on  account  of  the  multitude  ..  f tiieir  blood-vef- 
fels,  refemble  the  chorion.  It  is  the  tunica  reti- 
formis  oculi,  a name  of  one  of  the  coats  of  the 
eye  in  moft  animals.  It  lines  the  fclerotis,is  a thin 
vafcular  coat,  of  a brownifh  colour  generally,  faid 
to  derive  its  origin  from  the  pia  mater’s  cover- 
ing of  the  optic  nerve.  The  whole  fore-part  of 
this  coat  is  called  iris,  and  the  reft  choroides- 
It  confifts  of  two  laminae  : the  exterior  is  flightly 
connefted  with  the  fclerotica,  and  is  alfo  co- 
vered with  a black  matter,  called  nigrum  pig- 
mentum.  Both  laminae  are  extremely  vafcular  ; 
the  extremities  of  the  veffels  of  the  inner  fur- 
face  projeft  therefrom,  and  are  termed  villi  and 
papilla.  The  black  fubftance  which  lies  be- 
tween the  fclerotica  and  choroides  is  alfo  found 
betwixt  it  and  the  retina.  Near  where  the  fcle- 
Totica  becomes  tjranfparcDt,  the  choroides  is 


firmly  united  to  it;  and  at  this  circle  of  adhe- 
fion  the  choroides  feems  to  change  its  colour 
and  texture,  appearing  as  a whitifh  kind  of  ring, 
of  a compaft  fubftance,  and  is  termed  ciliare 
ligament  urn.  Here  the  internal  lamina  of  the 
choroides  dips  inwards,  to  make  what  are 
termed  the  procelles.  The  ciliary  proceffes  are 
on  the  infide,  between  the  iris  and  choroides, 
as  the  ligamentum  ciliare  is  on  the  outfide. 
The  choroides  is  continued  on  the  infide  of  the 
tranfparent  part  of  the  fclerotis,  and  there  forms 
the  iris  : the  perforation  in  the  middle  is  called 
the  pupil.  The  artery  is  a branch  of  the  ca- 
rotid. The  veins  empty  themfelves  into  the 
optic  finufes,  which  are  again  difeharged  into 
the  internal  jugulars  ; but  fome  of  thefe  veins 
communicate  with  the  external  veins  of  the  eye, 
fo  part  of  the  blood  is  emptied  into  the  external 
jugulars.  The  nerves  are  from  the  ophthal- 
mic branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  a branch  of 
the  third  pair.  Oppofite  to  the  infertion  of 
the  optic  nerve,  the  choroides  is  wanting.  See 
Ete. 

CHRONIC,  or  Chronical,  Chronicus  (from 
time) ; an  epithet  ufed  to  fignify  dif- 
eafes  which  continue  long,  and  are  without 
any  fever,  or  at  leaft  any  confiderable  degree  of  it. 
Thus  it  is  meant  to  diftinguifti  fuch  difeafes 
from  thofe  which  proceed  rapidly,  and  ter- 
minate foon,  and  are  termed  acute.  Moft  of 
the  difeafes  of  quadrupeds  are  of  the  latter  de- 
feription  ; yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  an  ill-cured 
acute  difordcr  may  be  the  caufe  of  one  that  is 
chronical. 

CHYLE,  Chylus  (from^ow,  to  pour  out),  called 
in  Paracelfus  chymfum.  In  all  animals  having 
membranous  ftomachs,  the  aliment  received  is 
converted  into  a fluid  ftate ; the  oily  part  of  it, 
mixed  with  the  faliva  and  other  juices  fecemed 
into  the  ftomach  and  duodenum,  becomes  milky, 
and  is  called  chyle.  The  bile  mixing  with  the 
digefted  aliment,  when  it  is  conveyed  into  the 
duodenum,  alfifts  the  feparation  of  the  nutri- 
tious chyle  from  the  cxcrementitious  part  of  the 
ingefta.  The  chyle  is  conveyed  by  the  lafteals 
into  the  circulation,  to  be  converted  into  blood. 
The  chyle  feems  to  confift  of  oil,  mucilage, 
water,  a coagulable  part,  and  carbonic  arid. 
From  the  chyle  proceeds  all  that  is  required  to 
recruit  the  wafte  made  by  the  aftions  of  living 
bodies. 

CHYLIFEROUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  that 
clafs  of  veflTels  in  an  animal  body  which  are 
deftined  to  convey  the  chyle  to  the  blood. 
They  are  otherwife  called  Lacteals,  or  Lac- 
teal Vessels. 

CHYLinCATION  (from  and  >,  to 
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male,  and  to  exprefs  the  juice  from  atiy 

thing) ; the  firft  digcftion  or  the  changing  of 
the  aliment  into  chyle  by  the  power  of  the  fto- 
mach. 

CICATRIX,  that  feam  or  elevation  of  cal- 
lous flelh  or  fkin  remaining  after  the  healing 
of  a wound  or  ulcer,  and  commonly  called  a 
fear.  It  is  the  deftru£Iion  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane by  inflammation  tliat  caufes  cicatrices 
to  tuck  inwards,  as  they  are  always  obferved 
to  do. 

CICATRIZE,  to  heal,  or  occafion  the fkin- 
zting  over  of  a wound  or  ulcer,  after  the  hollow 
part  has  been  filled  to  a level  with  the  fur- 
roundmg  edges  by  the  procefs  called  granu- 
lation. Wounds  are  cicatrized  by  aftrin- 
gent  lotions,  cerates,  &c. 

CICUTA,  Hemlock,  a plant  much  ufed  in 
medicine,  and  poirefled  of  great  powers,  but 
whether  capable  of  veterinary  application  is  not 
determined.  The  fpecies  employed  is  the  co^ 
nium  maculatwn  Lin.  which  is  the  mildeft  of 
the  hemlocks.  The  following  defeription  has 
been  given,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the 
reft,  and  from  other  plants  alfo  to  which  it  is 
fimilar  in  appearance. 

The  leaves  are  large,  with  a hollow  round 
rib;  of  a dark  or  blackifh  green  colour  on  the 
upper  fide,  and  of  a whitifh  green  underneath  ; 
feparated  into  a number  of  fmall  oblong,  fome- 
what  oval,  fegments,  which  ftand  in  pairs  : 
thefe  fegments  arc  again  deeply  cut,  but  not 
quite  divided,  on  both  fides ; and  many  of  thefe 
ultimate  fe<i^ions  have  one  or  two  {lighter  in- 
dentations. The  flowers  confift  of  five  white 
pointed  petals.  The  feeds  are  flat  on  one  fide, 
on  the  other  convex,  and  rendered  unequal  by 
five  elevated  ftriae.  Thefe  ftrise  are  elegantly 
indented  like  a faw,  and  tliis  laft  is  a molt  cer- 
tain charadieriftic.  The  whole  plant  is  fome- 
what  fmooth. 

The  root  is  biennial,  white,  the  thicknefs  of 
a finger,  often  branched  : the  firft  year  only 
producing  leaves,  when  It  yields,  on  being  cut, 
a milky  liquor ; the  fecond  year,  when  it  has 
ftalks,  it  is  almoft  juicelefs. 

The  ftalk,  which  rifes  feveral  feet  high.  Is  as 
thick  as  the  finger,  round,  hollow,  with  Imper- 
vious knots,  grecnifh,  and  having  commonly 
fpots  of  a deep  red,  variegated  irregularly  with 
white  ftreaks,  and  fpots  of  a red  or  blackifh 
purple. 

The  leaves,  ftalks,  and  flowers,  have  a pe- 
culiar foetid  fmell,  like  mice,  which  at  fome 
times  is  in  the  higheft  degree ; at  others  fo  little, 
even  in  the  fame  plant,  as  fcarcely  to  be  per- 
ceptible, unlefs  when  rubbed  between  the  fin- 


gers. The  hemlock,  though  genuine,  which 
has  not  this  fmell,  muft  not  be  taken,  as  being 
lefs  efficacious.  This  plant  is  common  about 
the  fides  of  fields,  under  hedges,  and  in  moift 
fhady  places,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
Hemlock  is  fometimes  applied  externally  as  a 
difeutient.  It  has  been  generally  accounted 
polfonous,  which  it  doubtlefs  is  in  a high  de- 
gree to  the  human  ftomach  : and  it  is  faid  that 
pigs  have  alfo  been  deftroyed  by  eating  it ; but 
the  laft  is  fomewhat  improbable. 

CINCHONA,  the  bark  of  a tree  which  grows 
In  Peru.  It  is  the  cmchona  ojfcinalis,  or  cinchona 
panicula  brathiata,  Peruvian  bark-tree,  or 
rather  cinchona  officinalis,  folds  ellipticis 
fubtis  pubefeentibus,  corolle  limbo  lanato.  Cl.  Pen- 
tandria,  Ord.  Monogynia,  Linn.  Gen.  Plant. 
228.  There  are  four  forts  of  this  bark,  viz. 
the  reddifh,  yellowifh,  whitifh,  and  the  curling  ; 
the  firft  two  are  the  beft,  the  curling  is  from 
young  trees.  Mr.  Condamine  fays,  that  the 
tree  is  called  cafcarilla,  and  is  very  different 
from  the  quinquina.  By  way  of  eminence  it  is 
called  the  bark. 

This  bark  is  brought  in  pieces  of  different 
fizes,  fome  rolled  up  in  fhort  thick  quills,  and 
others  flat ; the  outfide  is  brownifh,  and  gene- 
rally hath  a whitifh  mofs  fpread  upon  it ; the 
infide  is  of  a yellowifh,  reddifh,  or  rufty  iron 
colour.  The  beft  fort  is  bitter,  refinous,  breaks 
clofe  and  fmooth,  is  friable  betwixt  the  teeth, 
pulverifes  eafily ; when  powdered,  is  of  a cin- 
namon colour,  but  rather  paler ; and,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  fome,  as  the  fureft  tell  of  its 
goodnefs,  it  hath  a mufty  kind  of  fmell,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  fo  much  of  the  aromatic  as 
not  to  be  difagreeable.  The  inferior  kinds, 
when  broken,  appear  woody ; and,  in  chewing, 
feparate  into  fibres.  That  which  is  called  fe- 
male baik  is  redder  in  the  infide;  It  is  alfo 
thicker,  and  on  the  outfide  more  white  and 
fmooth ; is  weaker  to  the  fmell  and  tafte  than 
the  above,  and,  in  medical  virtue,  greatly  in- 
ferior. 

The  variety  of  human  diforders  in  wdiich  tha 
bark  can  be  ufed  to  advantage  feem  to  entitle 
it  almoft  to  the  chara£ter  of  an  univerfal  medi- 
cine ; in  many  difeafes  it  is  a fovereign  remedy; 
and  every  praftitioner,  in  proportion  as  his 
knowledge  of  its  qualities  increafes,  finds  he 
can  ftill  employ  it  in  a larger  extent  of  cafes. 
It  is  certainly  a bitter  and  aftringent,  and  has 
fome  degree  of  aromatic  conjoined ; but  it  is 
upon  the  two  former  qualities  its  power  alto- 
gerfier  depends  as  a tonic.  With  regard  to  its 
operation,  it  is  Indifputable  that  the  Hate  of  the 
ftomach  U readily  communicated  to  the  reft  of 
H H a 
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the  fyfliem  both  in  men  and  horfes : hence  it 
may  be  difcovered  where  this  medicine  is  likely 
to  be  attended  with  advantage  in  its  application, 
and  where  it  may  be  hurtful.  In  all  diforders 
where  the  bark  is  uleful,  other  medicines  of 
the  afiringent  or  bitter  kinds,  or  combinations 
of  them,  have  alfo  been  of  fervice,  though  not 
equally  with  the  bark,  if  it  is  given  in  fub- 
ftance  its  virtue  refules  in  the  whole  of  its 
parts  mixed  together,  none  anfwering  fo  well  if 
feparated.  The  bark  is  directed  in  the  pre- 
fcriptions  of  Mr.  John  Lawrence,  Mr.  Denny, 
Mr.  St.  Bel,  and  other  modern  veterinarians  ; 
and,  with  the  fame  views,  apparently,  as  in  the 
treatment  of  human  difeafes. 

CIRCOCELE,  alfo  called  varicocele^  ramex 
varicofus,  and  hernia  varicofa  ; an  irregular 
elaftic  tumour  of  the  fpermatic  arteries  and 
veins.  Any  large  tumour  in  the  abdomen  of  a 
male  animal,  or  any  external  force  preffing  the 
veins,  or  a large  tumour  of  the  ferotum  ftretch- 
ing  the  velTels,  or  impeding  the  return  of  the 
blood,  may  occafion  the  veins  of  the  ferotum, 
or  the  fpermatic  veins,  to  be  dilated  with  blood. 
In  that  cafe  they  will  be  here  and  there  diverh- 
fied  with  large  and  unequal  knots,  and  the 
tefticles  will  hang  lower  than  in  their  natural 
Hate.  But  moftly  this  diforder  depends  on  a 
relaxed  Hate  of  the  veins  themfelves. 

CIRCULATION,  in  phyfiology,  the  convey- 
ance of  any  fluid  through  its  dellined  courfe  to 
the  point  from  which  it  fet  out.  This  term  is 
applied,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  motion  of 
the  blood  in  living  animals.  For  the  account 
of  it  in  the  horfe,  fee  the  articles  Blood-ves- 
sels, Heart,  &c.  According  to  Dr.  Hunter, 
there  are  only  three  men  who  have  any  claim 
to  the  difeovery  of  the  circulation  ; viz.  Serve- 
tus,  Sefalpinus,  and  Harvey. 

Servetus  difcovered  the  blood  going  from  the 
right  ventricle,  by  the  pulmonary  artery,  to  the 
lungs,  where  it  was  mixed  with  the  infpiratory 
air,  and  returned  by  the  veins  to  the  left  au- 
ricle, and  fo  into  the  aorta.  He  traced  the  cir- 
culation through  the  lungs-,  but,  like  the  old 
anatomiHs,  he  attributed  the  fundlions  of  the 
arteries  to  the  veins. 

Sefalpinus  fays,  that  the  blood  cannot  be  re- 
turned to  the  heart  by  the  arteries  of  the  valves, 
but  by  the  veins,  where  the  palTage  is  open  ; 
but  his  ideas  were  confufed  and  negledled.  He 
obferves,  that  the  arteries  and  veins  come  from 
the  heart.  He  improves  greatly  upon  Colum- 
bus, who,  in  1559,  deferibed  the  circulation 
through  the  heart  and  luqgs.  Thus  improving 
on  Servetus,  he  fhows  the  ufe  of  the  valves ; 
but  Hill  abides  in  the  track  of  the  old  ana- 


tomiHs. He  does  not  carry  the  circulation  from 
the  aorta  to  the  vena  cava  ; but  he  fays,  the 
blood  cannot  return  by  the  arteries,  and  that,  it 
pafl'es  through  the  veins.  Fie  imagines  that  the 
blood  is  in  the  arteries  whilH  we  are  awake, 
and,  being  received  into  the  veins  by  their  ana- 
Homifmg  with  the  arteries,  is  returned  to  the 
heart  whilH  we  are  afleep.  Here  is  the  circula- 
tion completed  fo  far  as  that  one  could  not 
well  read  it  without  being  Hruck  with  the  no- 
tion, and  almoH  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it. 
But  his  account  is  fo  jumbled  with  the  notions 
of  the  ancients,  and  in  other  parts  of  his  works 
he  fpeaks  fo  contrary  to  this,  that  one  would 
really  imagine  he  did  not  thoroughly  under- 
Hand  what  he  there  advanced. 

Flarvey  led  to  the  difeovery  in  full  by  a trea- 
tife  on  the  Valves  of  the  Veins,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  feventeenth  century.  When  he 
firH  publiHied  his  HiHory  of  the  Circulation, 
its  novelty  and  merit  drew  upon  him  the  envy 
of  the  moH  learned  men  in  Europe,  who  ac- 
cordingly oppofed  him  ; but  afterwards,  inca- 
pable of  arguing  againll  truth,  they  Hrove  to  rob 
him  of  the  difeovery,  alleging  that  it  was  known 
to  Fiippocrates  ; but  this  will  not  bear  a con- 
troverfy. 

Dr.  Shebbeare  has  obferved,  that,  during  the 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  when  the  blood  enters  the 
ventricles,  the  coronary  arteries  receive  that 
fluid,  contrary  to  all  the  other  arteries  of  the 
body,  and  thus  fupply  the  body  of  the  heart 
with  the  blood ; and  perhaps  this  blood  is 
partly  the  caufe  of  the  vital  heat  being  attract- 
ed Hronger  into  the  heart  by  the  nerves  at  that 
time  than  at  any  other  -,  though'  there  is  an- 
other reafon  for  its  palRng  at  this  time  rather 
than  at  any  other,  viz.  the  paflTage  of  the  blood 
is  freer  through  the  arteries  during  the  heart’s 
inflation  than  at  the  contradlion,  becaufe  thofe 
veflels  then  approach  nearer  the  diredlion  of  a 
Hraight  line.  That  the  heart  is  not  the  one 
and  foie  caufe  of  circulation  appears,  becaufe 
the  arteries  all  perform  their  diaHole  at  the 
fame  inHant,  in  healthy  people.  If  the  heart’s 
propelling  the  blood  were  the  foie  caufe  of  the 
circulation,  the  ulfation  of  the  artery  would 
be  an  undul.ition,  and  in  different  parts  it  would 
be  perceived  at  different  times,  as  the  imprefs 
at  different  diHances  of  the  artery  from  the 
heart  would  be  in  fucceffion. 

That  fome  other  power  than  the  velocity  of 
the  blood  dilates  the  capillary  arteries,  to  give 
paflage  to  the  globules,  feems  evident  alfo  from 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hales.  He  poured  wa- 
ter into  the  aorta  and  'other  arteries  of  dogs ; 
and  though  the  water  is  fo  much  more  limpid  a 
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fluid  than  the  blood,  and  its  force  and  velocity 
equal  to  that  given  to  the  blood  by  the  heart, 
yet  it  never  pafl'ed  by  the  anaftomofes  of  the  ar- 
teries and  veins,  but  through  the  Tides  of  the  ar- 
teries ; and  this  feems  to  prove,  that  the  arte- 
ries are  totally  flopped  by  the  contradlion  of 
their  fibres  after  the  vital  fire  no  longer  conti- 
nues to  a£l:,  and  that  the  force  of  the  heart  hath 
not  a power  equal  to  what  is  required  to  dilate 
them.  Befules,  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that 
this  a£ls  momcntaneoufly  in  all  the  diftances  in 
v'hich  it  hitherto  hath  been  tried. 

1 he  caufe  of  the  great  velocity  cf  the  blood’s 
motion  is  diftributed  to  the  whole  arterial  tube*, 
and  the  heart  in  the  human  fubjedh,  inflead  of 
moving  a weight  equal  to  more  than  that  of  the 
blood,  in  this  way,  impels  no  more  than  about 
two  ounces,  the  quantity  fuppofed  to  be  con- 
tained by  the  ventricle  in  each  diaftole.  See 
jin'w'.alts  MotHS,  alio  Halier's  Philology,  left.  iv. 
and  Berdce  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

Both  in  the  human  and  brute  foetus,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  has  fome  peculiarities  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  obferved  in  adults,  ift. 
The  blood  does  not  all  pafs  through  the  lungs  ; 
a very  fmall  part  only  each  time  that  it  returns 
to  the  heart.  2dly,  I'he  blood  brought  by  che 
two  venm  cavte  into  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart  pafTes  chiefly  into  the  right  ventricle,  but 
not  entirely  ; for  fome  portion  goes  immediately 
tlirough  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle, 
and  efpecially  that  brought  up  by  the  cava  in- 
ferior. Suppofe  then  two  thirds  of  the  blood 
got  into  the  right  ventricle,  in  order  to  pafs 
along  the  pulmonary  artery,  yet  all  the  blood 
that  flows  into  it  in  the  foetus  will  not  circulate 
through  the  lungs;  for  a confiderable  part  mufl 
neceffarily  pafs  bv  the  duftus  arteriofus,  direftly 
to  the  aorta,  before  it  hath  arrived  at  the  lungs ; 
fo  that  probably  not  above  one  third  of  the 
blood  circulates  through  the  lungs  every  time 
it  is  brought  back  to  the  heart.  That  blood 
which  was  thrown  out  direftly  from  the  right 
to  the  left  auricle  goes  thence  to  the  left  ventri- 
cle, and  fo  on  to  the  aorta,  wdthout  touching 
at  either  the  right  ventricle  or  pulmonary  artery, 
and  confequently  not  coming  to  the  lungs,  in 
fome  little  time  after  birth,  the  foramen  ovale 
becomes  clofed  up  in  moil  fubjefts,  though  in 
fi)me  inftances  it  is  found  to  continue  more  or 
Itfs  open  during  the  whole  of  life. 

clarification.  See  Depuration. 
CLAVICLES.  See  Bones. 

CLINICAL,  Clinicus  (from  aAivij,  a bed),  a 
term  applied  to  patients  W’ho  keep  their  beds. 
Hence  a clinical  phyfician  is  one  who  attends 
the  Tick  wliole  difeafes  coniine  them  to  their 


beds.  Clinical  Icftures  are  thofe  given  at  the 
patient’s  bed-fide,  &c. 

CLITORIS  'Kkeiropt;).  IS  a long  and  round 
body  in  the  fore-part  of  the  vulva,  naturally 
about  the  bigneis  of  the  uvula ; it  lies  wdthin 
the  Ikin,  nor  does  any  part  of  it  appear  out- 
wardly except  its  extremity,  which  is  covered 
with  a folding  of  the  flein,  made  by  the  union 
of  the  nymphae,  called  its  praputium.  This  is 
the  cafe  in  the  human  female,  and  it  obtains 
alfo  in  many  quadrupeds. 

CLONIC  SPASM.  In  a morbid  Bate, 
the  contraftions  of  the  mufcles,  or  of  the  muf- 
cular  fibres,  are  involuntary,  and  are  excited 
by  unufual  and  unnatural  caufes.  When  the 
contraftions  are  fucceeded  by  a relax.ition,  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  are  repeated  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  will,  or  the  repetition  of  natu- 
ral caufes,  and  are,  at  the  fame  time,  repeated 
more  frequently,  and  commonly  more  violently, 
than  in  a healthy  ftate-  T his  Bate  of  morbid 
contraftion  hath  been  named  clonic  fpafm,  and 
is  what  we  name  ftriftly  a cosivulfion. 

CLOACA  {<]uafi  colluaca,  from  colluo,  to 
cleanfe),  a jakes.  In  comparative  anatomy  it 
imports  the  canal  in  birds  through  which  the 
egg  defeends  from  the  ovary  in  its  e.xit.  In  this 
it  is  remarkable,  that  the  part  which  is  next  the 
ovary  is  jagged  like  the  morfus  diaboli,  and 
fluftuates  in  the  abdomen  without  any  attach- 
ment to  the  ovary  ; hence  anatomifts  have  been 
puzzled  to  comprehend  by  what  means  the  egg 
falls  into  it. 

CLO  THING.  In  the  ufe  of  this  article 
more  attention  is  perhaps  required  than  thofe: 
to  whom  the  care  of  horfes  is  intrufted  are 
aware  of.  The  praftice  of  exceffive  clothing  is 
but  too  prevalent,  and  lays  the  foundation  of 
many  difeafes  which  are  aferibed  to  very  differ-, 
ent  caufes.  Vv^hen  a horfe  has.  flood  a confider-, 
able  time  in  a warm  flable,  abundantly  covered, - 
and  almofl  concealed  in  his  clothing,  the  cir- 
culation is  particularly  determined  to  the  fkin  ; 
the  cutaneous  pores  are  univerfally  thrown  open, 
and  his  fituation  refembles  that  of  a man  fleeping 
in  blankets  In  the  meanwhile  the  animal  is; 
required  for  tlie  road  or  the  field  ; he  is  fud-; 
deniy  brought  forth,  as  it  were,  in  a ftate  of 
nuuity,  into  a cold  and  piercing  air  (for  even  i)i 
mild  w*eather,  in  fuch  a ftate,  the  atmofphere, 
would  be  chilling],  and  the  confcquences  are 
invariably  a flaring  of  the  coat,  a total  ftoppage 
of  the  channels  of  inftnfible  perfpiration,  and 
a fpeedy  revuluon  of  their  contents  to  the  in- 
ternal cavities  : hence  colic,  inflammation  of 
the  ditferent  vifeera,  and  a long  train  of  difor- 
ders.  The  praftice  of  ufing  the  fame  proper- 
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tion  of  clothing  to  all  horfes  is  but  too  com- 
mon; and  is  exceedingly  injudicious  : the  quan- 
tity ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  temperature  of 
the  ftable,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  ftate 
of  the  animal’s  coat,  which,  when  about  to  be 
changed,  demands  more  than  ufual  warmth. 
Horfes  coming  from  the  ftables  of  the  dealers 
often  require  much  clothing ; but  the  quantity 
may  afterwards  be  gradually  diminiflied.  Pre- 
vioufly  to  horfes  being  fent  to  grafs,  care  ought 
to  be  taken,  during  the  foregoing  three  or  four 
weeks,  that  the  quantity  of  clothing  is  by  de- 
grees leflened ; and,  for  the  laft  feven  or  eight 
days,  he  ftiould  (land  entirely  without  it : when 
taken  up,  it  fliould  be  as  gradually  applied  and 
augmented.  Horfes  undergoing  the  operations 
of  purgative,  mercurial,  or  alterative  medicines, 
undoubtedly  (land  in  need  of  more  covering 
than  may  be  ufual. 

CLYSTER,  a liquid  medicine  injedbed  by 
tire  anus  of  an  animal,  with  the  afliftance  of  a 
fuitable  apparatus. 

“ Clyflers  adminiftered  to  horfes,”  fays  Mr. 
Clark,  “ are  of  greater  importance  in  relieving 
them  from  many  acute  complaints  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined  *,  and  it  were  to  be  wiflied,  that, 
in  place  of  the  more  expenfive  cordial  drenches, 
&c.  which  are  but  too  frequently  given  in  moft 
of  thefe  cafes,  a fimple  clyfter  of  warm  water, 
or  thin  water-gruel,  were  fubftituted  in  their 
(lead  ; the  latter  of  which  would  prove  of  great 
benefit,  whilll  the  former  too  frequently  proves 
hurtful. 

“ Clyfters  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  con- 
tents of  the  inteftines,  but  alfo  to  convey  very 
powerful  medicines  into  the  fyftem,  when  per- 
haps it  is  not  practicable  to  do  it  by  the  moutli ; 
for,  although  clyfters  are  only  conveyed  into 
the  larger  intellines,  and,  perhaps,  hardly  pe- 
netrate into  the  fmaller,  ftill  they  are  extremely 
ufeful,  by  fomenting  as  it  were  the  latter,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  by  foftening  the  hardened  ex- 
crement that  is  accumulated  in  the  former,  and 
rendering  it  fo  foft  as  to  be  expelled  out  of  the 
body,  by  which  flatulencies,  or  other  offending 
matters,  that  may  be  pent  up  in  them,  are  like- 
wife  expelled  ; befides,  by  their  warmnefs  and 
relaxing  powers,  they  aCf  as  a fomentation  to 
the  bowels;  and  hence  may  be  of  confiderable 
fervice  in  removing  fpafmodic  conftriCfions  in 
the  bowels,  carrying  off  flatulencies,  and  in  pre- 
venting inflammation  in  the  inteftines,  &c. ; or, 
by  conveying  opiates  to  the  parts  affeCled,  give 
fpeedy  relief  in  colics,  &c. 

“ The  ufe  of  emollient  clyfters  in  fevers  is 
confiderable  : they  5dt  by  revulfion,  and  relieve 
the  head  when  too  much  affedied  i befides,  by 


throwing  In  a quantity  of  diluting  liquor  int* 
the  inteftines,  it  not  only  relaxes  and  cleanfes 
them,  but  may  be  faid  to  cool  the  body  in  ge- 
neral ; at  the  fame  time,  a confiderable  portion 
of  the  liquid  is  abforbed,  and  conveyed  into 
the  mafs  of  blood,  by  which  means  it  is  dilut- 
ed ; and,  in  particular  complaints  of  the  bowels, 
clyfters  give  almoft  immediate  relief.  Thefe 
remedies,  when  judicioufly  preferibed,  pafs 
diredlly  to  the  parts  afledted,  as  they  undergo 
little  or  no  alteration  from  the  powers  of  the 
body.” 

Mr.  Clark  further  obferves,  that,  as  the  dif- 
eafes  of  horfes  are  cured  on  nearly  the  fame 
principles  as  thofe  of  the  human  body,  the 
dodtrines  laid  down  by  phyficians  for  the  cure 
of  difeafes  in  the  latter  are  applicable  to  horfes 
in  fimilar  circumftances ; only  it  ought  to  be 
obferved,  for  obvious  reafons,  that  the  inteftines 
of  horfes  fhould  always  be  emptied  of  dung  by 
the  repetition  of  clyfters,  which  have  fome- 
thing  ftimulating  in  their  compofitioii,  previous 
to  the  adminillering  any  particular  medicine  by 
way  of  cljuler. 

“ Not,”  continues  he,  “ is  the  ufe  of  cly- 
fters confined  to  medicines  only ; food  and  «o«- 
rifhment  may  be  conveyed  into  the  fyftem  in 
this  way,  when  x horfe  is  unable  to  fwallow 
any  thing  by  the  mouth.  This  I have  fre- 
quently experienced  in  pradlice,  and  fupported 
horfes  for  feveral  days  together  by  nouriftiing 
clyfters,  made  of  thick  water-gr-uel,  during  vio- 
lent inflammations  or  tumours  in  the  throat, 
till  fuch  time  as  they  have  been  difeuffed  or 
ftippurated.”  The  lai^eal  veffels,  whofe  mouths 
open  into  the  inner  cavity  of  the  inteftines,  ab- 
forb  or  drink  up  the  chyle  or  nourilhment  that 
is  produced  from  the  food  that  has  been  digeft- 
ed,  and  convey  it  into  the  mafs  of  blood.  Tire 
fame  procefs  takes  place  when  nourilhment  is 
conveyed  into  the  intellines  by  the  anus  or  fun- 
dament, only  the  food  requires  to  be  fo  far  pre- 
pared, broken  down,  and  diluted  with  water,  as 
to  render  it  fit  to  be  abforbed  by  the  vefl'cls 
mentioned  above. 

In  adminillering  clyfters,  it  ought  always  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  contents  of  the  clyfter  be 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  and  only  milk- 
warm,  as  either  of  thefe  extremes  will  furprife 
the  horfe,  and  caufe  him  to  eje£l  or  throw  it 
out  before  it  has  had  time  to  have  any  effe£l. 
Previous  to  introducing  the  clyfter-pipe,  the 
operator,  after  anointing  his  hand  and  arm 
with  oil,  butter,  or  hogs’  lard  (obferving,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  nails  of  his  fingers  are 
ftiort),  may  introduce  it  into  the  reflum,  and 
draw  out  the  hardened  dung  gradually.  This 
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operation,  in  farriery,  is  termed  racing,  or  hack- 
raki/ig,  and  becomes  the  more  neceffary,  as  it 
frequently  happens  that  great  quantities  of 
hardened  dung  are  collected  in  the  return,  and 
which,  in  fonie  cafes,  the  horfe  cannot  void 
eafily  without  aflillance  of  this  kind. 

The  compofition  of  clyfters  (as  Mr.  Clark 
very  properly  obferves)  fliould  extremely fimple. 
On  that  account  they  will  be  eafily  prepared, 
and  as  eafily  adminiftered,  if  the  operator  is  pro- 
vided with  a fuitable  inftrument  for  the  purpofe. 
The  generality  of  clyfter-pipes  that  are  com- 
monly ufed  are  by  far  too  fmall  and  too  fhort : 
although  it  may  appear  a kind  of  paradox,  yet 
it  is  a faff,  that  a clyfter-pipe  of  a larger  fize 
than  the  ordinary  ones,  and  of  a proper  thick- 
nefs,  is  much  eafier  introduced  into  the  anus 
than  one  that  is  confiderably  fmaller.  It  is  like- 
wife  obvious,  that,  when  the  pipe  is  too  fliort, 
it  renders  clyfters  of  no  ofe,  becaufe  it  cannot 
convey  them  fo  far  up  into  the  inteftines  as  is 
ncceiTary  to  give  them  any  chance  of  being  re- 
tained : a fmall  fhort  pipe,  of  fix  or  eight  inches 
long,  is  not  capable  of  conveying  the  injeftion 
to  the  end  of  the  reeftum,  wiiich,  in  a horfe  of 
a middle  fize,  is  about  fixteen  or  eighteen  inches 
long.  In  giving  injeiftions  wdth  thefc  fhort 
pipes,  the  clyfter  is  apt  to  flow  out  at  the  anus, 
in  proportion  to  the  force  with  which  it  is  in- 
jeifted  from  the  bag  or  fyringe  ; and  this  muft 
always  be  the  cafe,  efpecialiy  if  the  horfe’s  blad- 
der fhou’.d  happen  at  the  time  to  be  full  of 
urine,  which  frequently  occurs  from  its  being 
retained  there  by  the  hardened  dung  in  the 
retlum,  which  prefles  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
and  thus  prevents  the  horfe  from  ftaling. 

It  happens  farther,  that,  after  the  hardened 
dung  is  taken  out  of  the  reftum  by  the  opera- 
tion above  mentioned,  the  bladder,  being  dif- 
tended  and  full  of  urine,  cannot  exert  its  con- 
tratling  pow'cr  immediately,  fo  as  to  expel  Its 
contents.  It  therefore  prefTes  up  the  empty 
return,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  a kind  of  tu- 
mour in  it  *,  and,  if  the  pipe  is  too  fliort,  it 
cannot  reach  beyond  this  rifing  in  the  re^fum, 
W'hich  forms,  as  it  were,  a declivity  back  to- 
wards the  anus ; and  hence  the  liquor  flows 
back  as  foon  as  it  is  difeharged  from  the  pipe, 
inftead  of  pafhng  forward. 

The  fmallnefs  of  the  bag  or  bladder  contain- 
ing die  clyfter,  w'hich  is  generally  proportioned 
to  that  of  the  pipe,  is  another  very  material  ob- 
jeffion  to  this  fmall  apparatus,  as  it  feldom  con- 
tains one  quart  of  liquid  j from  which  circum- 
ftance  very  little  benefit  can  be  derived  from  the 
ufe  of  clyfteisin  fuch  large  inteftines  as  thofe  of 
a horfe.  Dr.  Bracken,  in  his  firft  volume,  has 


this  very  judicious  remark  on  the  ufe  of  clyfters: 
He  obferves,  that  “ the  colon  of  a horfe  feems 
to  be  three  guts,  by  reafon  of  the  two  necks  of 
about  half  a yard  each,  drawn  up  into  many 
cells  or  purfes,  by  means  of  two  ligaments,  one 
of  which  runs  along  the  upper,  and  the  other 
the  under  fide  of  it,  which,  with  the  afliftance 
of  a valve  or  flap  at  its  beginning,  hinder  the 
excrements  either  from  returning  back  into  the 
fmall  guts,  or  falling  too  fobn  downwards,  be- 
fore the  chyle  or  milky  fubftance  prepared  from 
the  food  be  taken  into  its  proper  veflels.  And, 
indeed,  the  caecum,  or  blind  gut,  which  is  the 
firft  of  the  three  larger  guts,  feems  to  be  fo 
contrived,  in  the  manner  of  a valve,  to  hinder 
the  aliment  and  chyle  from  paffing  too  foon  In- 
to the  colon  j for.  If  the  aliment  and  chyle  were 
not  in  fome  meafure  hindered  in  their  paflage 
through  thefe  large  guts,  the  body  could  not  be 
fufficiently  fupplied  with  nourifhment. 

The  firft  of  thefe  colons  is  about  a yard 
and  a half  in  length,  the  fecond  about  a yard, 
and  the  third,  or  that  part  which  joins  the  rec- 
tum, near  fix  yards,  in  length  ; fo  that  the  co- 
lon of  a horfe  fourteen  hands  high  may  be  faid 
to  be  nearly  eight  yards  and  a half  long ; and, 
from  it,  along  the  redbum  or  ftraight  gut,  to  the 
anus,  where  the  excrements  are  difeharged,  is 
not  above  half  a yard;  fo  that  it  is  plain,  clyfters 
operate  moftly  In  the  colon,  though  generally 
they  are  given  in  too  fmall  quantities  ; for  wdiat 
fignifies  two  quarts  of  liquor  in  a gut  nine  yards 
long,  and  four  or  five  inches  diameter,  in  a 
natural  ftate  ? but,  in  a colic,  it  is  fo  diftended 
w'ith  flatulencies,  that  its  diameter  exceeds  feven 
or  eight  inches,  as  Mr.  Clark  has  obferved  in 
thofe  dying  of  that  diftemper. 

Large  metal  fyringes  are  frequently  ufed  for 
the  purpofe  of  giving  clyfters  ; but,  of  all  the 
inftruments  ever  invented,  Mr.  Clark  thinks, 
thefe  are  the  moft  improper  for  horfes.  The 
fhortnefs  and  fmallnefs  of  their  ivory  pipes  are 
not  only  a material  objedbion,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved, but  they  are  apt  to  tear  and  wound  the 
gut ; for,  if  a horfe  ftiould  prove  reftlefs,  either 
from  pain,  as  in  cafes  of  the  gripes,  or  from 
vicioufnefs,  the  fyringe  and  pipe  being  quite 
inflexible,  in  the  ftruggle  to  throw  up  the  in- 
jedbion,  the  gut  may  be  wmunded,  by  wLich  a 
difcharge  of  blood  and  other  bad  confequences 
may  follow.  But,  although  there  were  not  the 
leaft  chance  either  of  their  hurting  the  horfe  or 
wounding  the  gut,  yet  the  force  with  which 
they  throw  up  the  ii.^uor  always  caufes  a fur- 
prife,  and  of  courfe  a refiftance,  attended  with 
a vigorous  effort  to  throw  it  out,  which  indeed 
frequently  happens  before  the  pipe  of  the  fy- 
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r’lnge  is  withdrawn,  and  frequently  upon  the 
operator. 

The  inftrument  Mr.  Clark  prefers,  for  the 
purpofe  of  giving  clyfters,  is  a fimple  bag  or 
ox-bladder,  which  will  hold  two  or  three  quarts, 
tied  to  the  end  of  a wooden  pipe  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  inches  long,  one  inch  and  a half  dia- 
meter where  the  bag  is  tied,  and  becoming  gra- 
dually taper  to  the  extremity,  where  the  thick- 
ncfs  fliould  fuddenly  increafe,  and  be  rounded 
off  at  the  point  as  fmooth  as  poflible.  The  hole 
through  the  pipe  maybe  made  fufficiently  large, 
fo  as  to  admit  the  end  of  a common  funnel,  for 
pouring  in  the  liquor  into  the  bag.  By  the 
flexibility  of  the  bladder  at  the  end  of  this  in- 
ftrument, no  danger  can  happen  to  the  horfe  ; 
whilft  the  clyfter  is  conveyed  fo  far  up  into  the 
inteftines  that  it  will  be  retained.  It  caufes  no 
furprife  (provided  the  liquor  be  neither  too  hot 
nor  too  cold^  but  about  the  warmth  of  the  in- 
teftines themfelves),  as  no  other  force  is  re- 
quired to  throw  it  up  than  the  holding  the  bag 
a little  higher  than  the  level  of  the  pipe  j by 
which  means  the  liquor  flows  gently  into  the 
gut,  without  any  furprife  to  the  horfe.  After 
ufmg  the  bag,  it  may  be  blown  full  of  wind,  a 
cork  'put  into  the  pipe,  and  hung  up  in  fome 
dry  place,  to  prevent  it  from  rotting  ; by 
which  means  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe  on  future 
occafions. 

Clyfters  are  diftinguifhed  by  different  names, 
which  denominate  the  quality  of  the  ingredients 
of  which  they  are  compofed,  as  emollient,  lax- 
ative, diuretic,  anodyne,  &c.  As  the  more 
general  ufe  of  clyfters,  in  the  pra£lice  of  far- 
riery, would  be  attended  with  the  moft  falutary 
effedfs,  efpecially  in  acute  difeafes,  where  the 
fpeedieft  alhftance  is  necelTary,  Mr.  Clark  fub- 
joins  the  following  form.s  for  compofing  them, 
together  with  the  eafes  in  whieh  they  may  be 
adminiftered  with  advantage. 

O I 

Emollient  Clyster. 

Take  of  thin  water-gruel,  two  or  three  quartsj 

Olive  oil, 

Coarfe  fugar,  of  each  fix  ounces. 

Diffolve  the  fugar  in  the  water-gruel,  then 
add  the  olive  oil. 

Laxative  Clyster. 

Take  of  thin  water-gruel, two  or  three  quarts; 

Glauber’s  fait,  eight  ounces  ; 

Olive  oil,  fix  ounces. 

When  Glauber’s  fiilt  is  not  at  hand,  common 
fait  may  be  ufed  in  its  ftead. — A great  variety 


of  recipes  might  be  added  for  making  clyfters, 
compofed  of  the  infufion  of  different  hcrbs,feeds, 
&c. ; but,  as  the  above  ingredients  are  always 
eafily  got,  they  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the 
intentions  required  under  this  head,  which  is 
to  foften  the  hardened  excrements,  to  lubricate 
the  inteftines,  and,  by  exciting  a gentle  ftimu- 
lus,  promote  a free  difeharge  of  their  contents, 
which,  when  once  obtained,  feldom  fail  of  giv- 
ing relief  in  inflammatory  cafes,  fpafms,  &c. 

Purging  Clyster. 

Take  two  ounces  of  fenna  ; 

Two  quarts  of  boiling  water ; 

Infufe  the  fenna,  and  having  ftralned 
the  liquor  off,  then  add 
Syrup  of  buckthorn. 

Common  oil,  of  each  four  ounces. 

This  clyfter  will  operate  more  brilkly  than 
the  former  ; and,  on  that  account,  may  be  pre- 
ferred when  an  immediate  or  fpeedy  difeharge 
is  neceffary. 

Anodyne  Clyster. 

Take  of  the  jelly  of  common  ftarch,  or  of  an 
infufion  of  linfeed,  one  pint ; 

Tindlure  of  opium,  one  ounce,  or 
about  two  table-fpoonfuls. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  inflamma- 
tion in  the  bowels,  folid  opium  may  be  given 
in  place  of  the  tinefture,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
grains,  in  proportion  to  the  urgency  of  the 
fymptoms.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  well  tri- 
turated or  rubbed  in  a mortar,  with  a little  of 
the  liquid,  till  it  is  thoroughly  diffolved.  The 
fmallnefs  of  the  quantity  of  liquid  here  recom- 
mended, gives  it  the  better  chance  of  being  the 
longer  retained,  as  the  good  effeefts  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  opium  depend  entirely  on  this 
circumftance.  This  clyfter  is  proper  to'be  given 
in  violent  gripings,  attended  with  purging,  in 
order  to  blunt  the  fharpnefs  of  the  corroding 
humour,  and  to  allay  the  pain  ufual  in  fuch 
cafes.  The  ftarch  will  alfo  in  fome  meafure 
fupply  the  deficiency  of  the  natural  mucus,  or 
covering  of  the  inteftines,  which  has  been  car- 
ried off  by  violent  purging.  It  may  be  re- 
peated, if  the  fymptoms  continue  violent,  only 
diminlfhing  the  quantity  of  laudanum,  or  of  the 
opium. 

Nutritive  Clyster. 

Take  of  thick  water-gruel,  well  boiled,  three 
quarts. 
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\VTien  nouriflilng  clyftcrs  are  found  neceflary, 
they  may  be  given  four  or  five  times  in  the  clay, 
according ascircumftancesmayrequire.  Theyare 
of  confiderable  fervice  in  cafes  where  the  horfe 
cannot  eat  fufficiently  to  fupport  himfelf,  nor 
fwallow  any  thing,  from  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  jaws,  &c.  or  in  convulfions,  attended 
with  a locked  jaw,  &c.  Perhaps  wr/TiJ-gruel 
might  be  fubflituted  with  advantage. 

Diuretic  Clyster. 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  two  ounces; 

Caftile  foap,  one  ounce. 

DilTolve  the  foap  in  two  quarts  of 
w'arm  water,  then  add  the  tur- 
pentine, previoufly  well  beaten 
up  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 

Mr.  Clark  fays,  this  diuretic  clyfler  is  of 
great  ufe  in  the  ftrangury,  and  in  obflrucflions 
of  the  urinary  paflages.  As  it  is  immediately 
applied  to  the  parts  affeded,  it  feldom  fails  of 
giving  relief,  and  has  a much  better  efFe6l:, 
when  prefcribed  in  this  manner,  than  when 
given  by  the  mouth ; becaufe  it  then  mixes 
with  the  whole  mafs  of  fluids,  and  may  lofe  a 
confiderable  portion  of  its  diuretic  quality  before 
it  reaches  the  kidneys : but,  by  being  admini- 
ftered  in  the  form  of  a clyfter,  it  is  readily  ab- 
forbed  by  the  neighbouring  veffels,  and  pro- 
motes a free  difcharge  of  urine. 

It  is  unneceflary  to  multiply  formulae  for 
clyflers,  which  are  given  by  moft  of  the  mo- 
dern veterinary  writers,  and  have  each  their 
{hare  of  excellence.  We  fhall  confine  our- 
felves  therefore  to  the  following  forms  given  by 
Mr.  Denny. 

Take  of  Glauber’s  fait,  four  ounces  ; 

Decodlion  of  linfeed,  three  quarts ; 

Olive  oil,  half  a pint.  Mix. 

Take  of  Oatmeal-gruel,  four  quarts  ; 

Common  fait,  four  ounces  ; 

Olive  oil,  half  a pint.  Mix. 

Take  of  Oatmeal-gruel,  four  quarts ; 

Barbadoes  aloes,  one  ounce.  Mix. 

Mr.  Clark  obferves,  tliat  there  are  many  cafes 
where  clyllers  may  be  adminillered  with  great 
fuccefs,  befide^  thofe  already  hinted  at,  as  in 
inflammatory  fevers,  fpafmodic  conftridions, 
and  colicky  complaints  in  the  bowels  ; in  recent 
coughs,  apoplexy,  convulfions,  paralytic  com- 
plaints, fwelling  of  the  belly,  whether  from 
air  or  from  hardened  excrements.  They  are 


required  alfo  In  cafes  where  horfes  are  troubled 
with  worms,  as  the  afearides,  which  lodge  iir 
the  lower  part  of  the  inteftines  ; or  when  botts 
are  obferved  flicking  in  the  anus,  or  voided 
with  the  dung ; in  very  coftive  habits,  before 
laxative  or  opening  medicines  are  given  by  the 
mouth ; in  wounds  w'hich  penetrate  deep  Into 
the  mufcular  or  tendinous  parts,  or  in  the 
belly,  &c. ; In  Inflammation  of  the  eyes,  or 
when  the  head  feems  particularly  afFe£led  ; In 
inflammatory  fwelllngs  on  any  part  of  the  body. 
Clyfters  compofed  of  mucilaginous  fubftances, 
as  ftarch,  linfeed,  &c.  are  alfo  of  great  benefit 
in  violent  diarrhoeas,  whether  proceeding  from 
natural  caufes,  or  from  too  ftrong  purging  me- 
dicines given  by  ignorant  farriers. 

It  ought  always  to  be  remembered,  that  cly- 
fters fliould  be  repeated  frequently,  till  fuch 
time  as  the  difordcr  for  which  they  are  given  is 
either  removed  or  greatly  abated.  This  injunc- 
tion may  be  the  more  readily  complied  with,  as 
the  adminiftering  clyfters  to  horfes  is  not  at- 
tended either  with  much  trouble  to  the  operator, 
or  dillurbance  to  them. 

Mr.  Clark  adds  the  following  caution  with 
regard  to  the  operation  of  clyfters  : It  frequently 
happens,  in  colics,  and  other  complaints  in  the 
bowels,  that  a horfe  will  dung  frequently,  pi'o- 
bably  from  pain,  &c.  but  in  a very  fmall 
quantity  at  once ; at  the  fame  time,  what  he 
paffes  may  appear  fomewhat  foft  or  loofe.  In 
fuch  cafes,  the  praclitioner  may  be  told  that 
clyfters  are  unneceflary  and  fuperfluous  : this, 
however,  ought  not  to  prevent  him  from  pre- 
fcriblng  them ; as,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  flatu- 
lences which  occafion  the  diforder  may  be  feated 
in  the  colon,  where  the  excrements  at  the  fame 
time  arc  extremely  hardened ; and  it  frequently 
happens,  that,  after  the  fecond  or  third  injec- 
tion, they  are  difeharged  In  fuch  a quantity,  and 
in  fuch  a ftate,  as  to  furprife  thofe  who  were 
juft  before  oppofing  and  deriding  the  pradlice 
recommended.  Thefe  prejudices  every  pra£ti- 
tioner  will  have  to  combat ; for  he  will  fre- 
quently have  as  troublefome  nurfes  to  deal 
with  as  the  phyficlans  fometimc.s  complain  of, 
and  who  are  no  lefs  ready  with  their  imperti- 
nent advice. 

COAGULANTS  (from  coagulo,  to  iiicrctjjhte^ 
or  curdle).  In  general  fuch  things  as  coagulate 
fluids ; but  in  medicine  it  fignlties  more  parti-/ 
cularly  fuch  remedies  or  poifons  as  coagulate 
the  blood  and  juices  of  an  animal. 

COAGULATION,  thnt  chemical  change 
which  takes  place  when  a fluid,  or  fome  part 
of  it,  is  rendered  more  or  Icfs  folid.  'This  is 
varioufly  efFecled,  and  from  the  dilTcrent  inc- 
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thods,  as  well  as  moans,  the  appellations  v,vry. 
Heat  and  cold  are  the  two  principal  natural 
agents  for  coagulating  fluids.  Heat  coagulates 
faltS/  by  dilhpating  their  moifture  ; cold  coagu- 
lates water  by  freeziirg  it ; water  coagulates 
camphor,  if  it  is  diflblved  in  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
fpirit  of  wine,  if  pure,  coagulates  the  white  of 
egg  and  other  matters  ; and  motion  coagulates 
milk  into  butter. 

COAGULUM,  the  curdled  concretion  form- 
ed by  the  mixture  of  two  liquors  ; fuch  as  the 
curd  for  cheefc,  feparated  from  the  ferous  part 
of  milk,  by  means  of  rennet  infufed  in  warm 
water,  &c.  It  means  alfo  Rennet  or  runnet  ; 
and  is  the  concreted  milk  found  in  the  ftomachs 
of  fucking  quadrupeds,  which  as  yet  have  re- 
ceived no  other  nourifhment  than  their  mother’s 
milk.  In  ruminating  animals,  which  have 
feveral  ftomachs,  it  is  generally  found  in  the 
laft,  though  fometimes  in  that  which  is  conti- 
guous. 

If  rennet  is  dried  in  the  fun,  and  then  clofe 
kept,  it  may  be  preferved  in  perfection  for 
years.  N ot  only  the  rennet  itfelf,  but  alfo  the 
Itomach  in  which  it  is  found,  curdles  milk, 
without  any  previous  preparation.  But  the 
common  method  is,  to  take  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  a calf’s  ftomach,  clean  it  well,  fait, 
and  hang  it  up  in  brown  paper : when  this  is 
ufed,  the  fait  is  waftaed  off,  then  it  is  macerated 
in  a little  water  during,  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  the  infufion  is  poured  into  the  milk  to 
curdle  it. 

COCCULUS  INDUS,  called  alfo 
cffcitiaruttiy  cocci  oriejitales ; Indian  Berry.  It 
is  a brown  fruit,  of  the  fize  of  a very  large  pea ; 
it  is  rough,  brittle,  and,  when  perfeCt,  hath  a 
white  kernel.  It  is  brought  from  Malabar  and 
the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  grows  in  clufters  op 
a large  tree  called  natjtatani.  It  is  poifonous 
to  the  human  fubjeCf,  bringing  on  fainting  and 
convulfions.  1 he  noxious  quality  refides  in 
the  kernel,  and  it  operates  both  as  an  emetic 
and  purgative.  It  is  only  ufed  externally,  made 
into  oirt  rent,  or  infufed  in  water.  It  deftroys 
1 ce  more  effeCIually  than  theftaves-acre,andmay 
poflibly  be  ufeful  in  the  mange.  Mixed  with 
pafte  it  ftupefies  fifties,  fo  that  they  will  lie  on 
the  water,  and  riot  attempt  to  efcape  from  the 
hand  that  takes  them.  Condronchius  wrote  a- 
treatife  on  thefe  berries.  Wepfer  takes  notice 
of  feveral  experiments  made  with  them  in  his 
work  De  Cicuta  Aquaticd. 

COCHLEA.  See  Ear. 

COCHLEARE  (from  cochlea,  a cockle,  whofe 
ftiell  its  bowl  reprefents),  a Spoon  j perhaps  fo 
called  from  refembling  a fhell.  The  ancients 


hail  two  kinds  of  cochlearia  ; the  greater,  which 
contained  a dram,  and  the  leflcr,  which  con- 
tained a fcruple.  Various  indeed  are  the  ac- 
counts of  the  ancient  cochlearia ; but,  in  the 
prefent  London  and  Edinburgh  difpenfatories, 
a cochleare  is,  of  fyrup  half  an  ounce  in  weight, 
and  of  diftilled  waters  three  drachms  in  weight, 
by  meafure  half  an  ounce. 

COCHLEARIA  (from  cochleare,  a fpoon,  be- 
caufe  its  leaves  are  like  the  bowl  of  a fpoon), 
ScuRVY-GRASS ; a low' plant,  with  thick  juicy 
leaves,  fomewhat  hollowed,  fo  as  to  refemble  a 
fpoon,  whence  its  name;  thofe  from  the  root 
ftanding  on  long  pedicles,  thofe  on  the  ftalk 
joined  clofe  to  it  without  pedicles;  producing 
toward  the  upper  parts  of  the  ftalks  fmall  white 
tetrapetalous  flowers,  follow'ed  by  roundifti 
feed-velTels.  It  is  annual,  grows  wild  in  feve- 
ral parts  of  England,  particularly  about  the  fea- 
coafts  and  falt-marflies,  and  flowers  in  May  or 
fooner.  In  Greenland,  and  fome  other  north- 
ern parts,  it  is  mild,  and  totally  deftitute  of 
pungency,  and  yet  reckoned  as  effedlual  as  that 
which  grows  with  us. 

COCKAL-BONE,  in  a horfe ; the  fame  as 
Astragalus.  See  that  article,  and  3,4,  5. — 
4,5,6,  inPl.V.  with  the  defcription  of  the 
bones  in  the  lower  limbs,  under  Bones  of  the 
Horse. 

COCTION  (from  coqtso,  to  boil).  Boiling  : 
alfo  decohlio,  apozema.  The  efFedt  of  boiling 
dlflers  from  that  of  infufion  in  fome  material 
particulars.  In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  the 
eflential  oils  of  vegetables,  in  which  their  virtue 
generally  refides,  are  diftipated  ; and,  when  the 
medieine  to  be  obtained  is  to  confift  of  the  more 
volatile  parts  of  the  ingredients,  infufion  is  ob- 
vioufly  preferable  to  decoddion. 

In  decodlions,  thofe  ingredients  ftiould  be 
boiled  firft  from  which  their  virtues  are  moft 
difficultly  extradled ; and  thofe  which  more 
readily  give  them  out  may  be  referved  until  the 
latter  end  of  the  boiling  ; fuch  volatile  ones  as 
hardly  bear  the  heat  of  boiling  water  may  be 
added  when  the  decodlion  is  removed  from  the 
fire  ; they  may  ftand  clefely  covered  until  the 
liquor  is  cool  enough  to  be  ftrained  off. 

Vegetable  fubftances  are  the  chief  fubjedds  of 
this  operation,  and  fuch  other  materials  as  re- 
quire fome  force  to  feparate  their  parts.  (See 
Decoction.)  By  the  ancient  writers  on  medi- 
cine this  term  had  another  appellation.  By  the 
cohiion  of  humours  they  meant  the  digeftion  of 
the  aliment  into  chyle  with  the  firft  coddion ; 
the  reduddion  of  the  chyle  into  blood,  which 
was  the  fecond ; and  the  feparation  of  the 
juices  from  the  blood,  by  means  of  the  glands, 
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they  reckoned  the  third  and  laft : but  thefe 
terms  are  now  obfolete. 

CCELIAC  ARTERY.  See  Blood-vessels, 

COFFIN-BONE,  in  a liorfe,  is  that  which 
lies  within  the  hoof,  as  in  a coffin.  It  is  round 
upwards,  where  it  receives  the  little  paftern, 
but  grows  broader  and  thinner  towards  its  bot- 
tom ; it  is  of  a porous  open  texture,  like  a piece 
of  loaf-fugar,  and  is  eafily  pierced,  and  often 
wounded  when  horfes  happen  to  take  up  nails 
or  other  fharp  things  upon  the  road. 

COFFIN-JOINT,  is  that  which  connects  the 
pattern  vdth  the  foot.  See  the  articles  Pastern 
and  Foot. 

COHOBATION,  the  returning  of  a liquor 
diftilled  from  any  fubftance  back  again  upon  the 
fame  fubftance,  and  diftilling  it  again,  either 
with  or  without  an  addition  of  frefli  ingredients. 
The  alembic,  called  a pelican,  was  invented  for 
the  more  ealily  effecting  this  operation.  Modern 
chemifts  neglect  it. 

COILING  OF  THE  Stud,  a term  once  ufed  by 
horfemen  to  denote  the  firft  making  choice  of  a 
colt  or  young  horfe  for  any  fervice.  This,  we 
are  told,  muft  by  no  means  be  done  too  early  : 
for  fome  horfes  ffiow  their  beft  ftiape  at  two  or 
three  years  old,  and  lofe  it  at  four  : others  not 
till  five,  nay,  not  till  fix ; but  then  they  do  not 
fall  to  keep  it.  Some  again  will  do  their  beft 
day’s  work  at  fix  or  feven  years  old,  others  not 
till  eight  or  nine. 

COITION,  in  beafts,  the  aft  of  begetting 
their  fpecies.  Cuftom  has  affigned  different 
names  to  fignify  the  fame  aft  in  different  ani- 
mals. In  the  horfe  it  is  called  Covering,  or, 
provincially.  Leaping. 

COLATURE  (from  re/o,  to  Jirain),  any 
ftrained  or  filtered  liquor.  Thus  decoftions  of 
bark  or  herbs,  after  boiling,  are  pafl'ed  through 
linen,  to  feparate  the  liquid  from  the  folid 
parts. 

COLCOTHAR,  or  Colcothar  ofVitriol, 
an  aftringent  powder  frequently  ufed  by  farriers 
as  a topical  remedy.  It  is  made  by  exficcatihg 
vitriol  of  iron  (common  green  vitriol)  in  a pot 
or  crucible,  and  afterwards  carrying  the  heat 
fo  far  as  to  convert  it  into  a fubftance  of  a red 
colour. 

COLD.  See  Catarrh.  Moft  animals  are 
fubjeft  to  colds,  and  the  treatment  required  is 
nearly  the  fame  in  all  cafes,  viz.  warmth,  venae - 
feftion,  and  diluents.  Where  the  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  extends  to  the  lungs, 
more  vigorous  meafures  are  required  : (fee  In- 
flammation OF  THE  Lungs).  A cold  is  moft 
cominonly  attended  with  coughing  : (fee  the  ar- 
ticle Cough).  To  what  has  been'already  faid. 


as  the  fubjeft  is  of  great  importance,  we  may 
add  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  John  Law- 
rence as  to  the  means  of  prevention. 

“ With  regard  to  catching  cold,”  fays -he, 
“ horfes  domefticated,  and  men,  are  much  upon 
an  equality  j fo  that  it  is  very  eafy  to  judge 
from  analogy  in  what  circumfiances  and  upon 
viffiat  occafions  thofe  animals  are  moft  liable  to 
it.  Some  of  the  moft  common,  and  truly  the 
moft  proper,  caufes  of  catarrh,  are  the  follow- 
ing : new  unaired  ftables,  change  of  ftabje  from 
warm  to  cold,  doors  or  windows  fuddenly 
thrown  open  and  continued  fo  at  unfcafonable 
times,  currents  of  air  improperly  admitted,  ex- 
pofure  to  the  night-air,  being  fuffered  to  ftand 
ftill  in  the  cold  air  immediately  from  a hot 
ftable,  or,  when  in  a ftate  of  perfpiration,  the 
unnatural  praflice  of  wafliing  horfes  in  fuch  a 
ftate  with  cold  water  at  any  feafon,  fudden  turn- 
ing out  to  grafs  from  warm  keeping,  damp  body- 
cloths  or  faddle-pads. 

“ It  is  to  the  intereft  of  every  proprietor, 
however  poor,  to  be  provided  w'ith  fome  kind 
of  covering  to  throw  over  his  horfe’s  loins,  on 
any  fudden  tranfitlon  from  heat  to  cold ; it  muft 
alfo  be  remembered,  that  a horfe  which  works 
and  runs  at  grafs  (in  cold  feafons  more  particu- 
larly) ought  never  to  be  curried,  which  renders 
his  body  too  fufceptible  of  impreffion  from  the 
air;  fuch  fhould  only  be  rubbed  with  wifps. 
Should  a horfe  take  cold  at  grafs,  it  is  infinitely 
better  to  houfe  him  by  night,  In  a ftate  of  mo- 
derate warmth,  and  allow  a few  malhes  and 
warm  water,  from  which  treatment  he  will  moft 
probably  be  ready  to  brave  the  weather  again, 
in  a found  and  healthy  ftate,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  days,  rather  than  fuffer  him  to  languifh 
amidft  the  damps  of  the  foil,  with  a running  at 
the  nofe,  which  may  continue  for  months.  The 
ufual  objection  to  this  pradtice  is,  that  it  induces 
a tender  habit,  which  argument  is  ?dfo  much 
ufed  againft  clothing  horfes  in  colds ; but  I have 
always  obferved,  that  the  animal  body,  under 
the  influence  of  obftrii£led  perfpiration,  is  ftill 
more  liable  to  an  acceffion  or  increafe  of  catarrh 
from  that  very  account,  and  by  no  means  fo 
much  fo  after  the  difeafe  has  fubfuled,  and  the 
veffels  are  lefs  diftended,  v.'hich  ls  an  anfwer  to 
the  objedlion  in  both  cafes. 

“ Horfes  which  are  expofed  to  all  weathers, 
but  which  have  ftill  caught  cold,  and  yet  can- 
not be  fparecl  from  their  conftant  duty,  ought, 
on  the  firft  appearance  of  the  difeafe,  to  have 
clothing  allowed  during  their  labour,  to  lofe 
fome  blood,  to  have  nitre  in  their  water  every 
niglit,  and  a cordial-ball-drink,  d his  is  the 
unfortunate  dcl'cription  of  horfes  which  is  dc- 
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ft’med  to  undergo  all  tlie  dreadful  evils  of  neg- 
le£fed  and  accumulated  catarrh — cough,  pleu- 
rify,  afthma,  yellows,  rheumatifm,  glanders,  con- 
fumption.” 

“ The  common  fymptoms  of  a cold  in  a 
horfe,”  continues  the  fame  writer,  “ in  its  firft 
ftage,  are  well  known — cough,  difcharge  of 
lymph,  or  water  from  the  eyes  and  noftrils,  and 
occafionally  hanging  down  the  head.  If  at- 
tended to  at  firft,  as  it  ever  ought  in  this  land 
of  rheums,  at  any  rate  in  cold  feafons,  the  dif- 
eafe  will  immediately  fubmit ; a few  days’,  or 
even  a fingle  d^y’s,  warm  treatment  in  the  ftable, 
a little  additional  clothing,  warm  water,  and 
mafhes,  generally  do  the  bufinefs : the  veflels, 
being  relieved  from  a fuperfluous  load,  will 
contrail,  and  the  horfe  will  not  be  liable  to  re- 
lapfe,  on  expofure  to  the  air.  Spirit,  or  fait  of 
hartfhorn,  in  warm  ale,  fweetened  with  fyrup 
of  poppies,  given  twice  a-day,  is  an  excellent 
medicine  on  the  firft  attack  of  a cold  ; but  great 
care  ought  to  be  had  that  the  dofe  of  hartfliorn 
be  not  too  large,  left  it  excoriate  the  throat  of 
the  horfe,  and  choke  him.  Two  or  three  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  the  fpirlt  may  be  given  for  a dofe, 
in  a quart  or  three  pints  of  beer  : a proper 
judgment  may  be  made  by  the  tafte  of  the 
drench.  Or  frefti  ground  ginger,  from  two  to 
four  drachms,  is  an  excellent  fubftitute  for  the 
hartfhorn. 

“ Should  the  difeafe,  either  from  negleil,  the 
common  caufe,  or  fudden  accident,  be  of  a more 
confirmed  and  ferious  nature  ; fhould  there  be 
a confiderable  difcharge  from  the  noftrils,  an  in- 
flammation of  the  glands  under  the  jaws,  at- 
tended with  lofs  of  appetite  ; medical  aid  muft 
be  called  in,  or  the  bufinefs  may  be  very  te- 
dious, befides  the  rifk  of  leaving  in  the  confti- 
tution  the  feeds  of  certain  of  the  moft  danger- 
ous chronic  difeafes.” 

“ It  is  generally  good  practice  to  bleed  at 
the  commencement,  which  ought  to  be  repeated 
in  a few  days,  if  fever  and  fulnefs  of  the  veflels 
indicate  the  necelfity.  Give  the  following,  in 
one  or  two  balls,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  allow- 
ing plenty  of  warm  gruel  or  white  water,  which 
fhould  be  poured  down  with  the  horn,  if  the 
horfe  refufe  it.” 

Take  of  Nitre, 

Cream  of  Tartar,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Juniper-berries,powdered,one  ounce; 

Spanifh  liquorice,  melted,  half  an 
ounce,  or  enough  to  fweeten  with. 

Work  them  up  with  liquorice-powder, 
or  flour,  into  balls. 


« Th  is  medicine  may  be  given  in  gruel  or 
ale,  if  a drink  be  preferred,  and  an  addition 
made  to  the  quantities,  if  required.  In  either 
of  thefe  methods,  you  are  certain  the  horfe  ha* 
his  medicine ; which  is  by  no  means  the  cafe 
when  you  truft  to  infufions  in  his  water,  or  to 
ingredients  thrown  upon  or  mixed  with  his 
mafhes,  which  are  frequently  reje£led  and  loft. 
Some  horfes  alfo,  with  delicate  ftomachs,  will 
not  touch  a mafh  in  which  any  medicine  has 
been  mixed.  There  is,  however,  great  incon- 
venience, and  even  danger,  in  forcing  any  me- 
dicine down  a horfe’s  throat,  when  he  is  much 
troubled  with  a cough ; and  the  utmoft  tender- 
nefs  and  precaution  ought  to  be  ufed.  Obferve 
that  the  cloths  be  not  damp,  or  hard  with  dirt 
and  fweat-;  in  regular  ftables,  clean  waflicd 
cloths  fhould  be  referved  for  thefe  occafions,  or 
new  made  ufe  of,  well  aired.  Woollen  cloth 
is  a fpedfic  for  opening  the  pores  ; the  ftimulus 
of  the  points  of  wool,  according  to  Dr.  Darwin; 
a£ling  upon  the  Ikin.  Should  the  throat  be 
much  fwelled  and  inflamed,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  keep  the  hood  on  in  the  ftable ; and 
the  glands  may  be  bathed  well  two  or  three 
times  in  the  day  with  camphorated  fpirits,  or 
fpirit  of  hartfhorn  with  a fmall  quantity  of  oil. 
All  poffible  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  cleanli- 
nefs,  and  ftraw  kept  in  the  manger  to  receive 
the  difcharge  from  the  horfe’s  nofe.  No  hay, 
or  other  food,  fhould  be  fufFered  to  remain 
and  become  tainted  with  his  breath.  In  cafe 
of  damp  weather,  or  cold  fearching  wind,  the 
horfe  ought  not  to  ftir  out  of  the  ftable ; but,  if 
fine,  he  may  be  walked  out  an  hour,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  well  clothed,  and  with  his 
hood  on.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  very  properly  adds,  that,  in 
cafe  of  the  fever  running  high,  with  violent 
heaving  of  the  flanks,  indicating  great  commo- 
tion of  the  blood,  rattling  in  the  throat,  with 
loud  ftrong  cough,  all  cordial  drenches,  or  balls 
compounded  of  hot  feeds,  ought  to  he  avoided. 
Cooling,  aperient,  and  diuretic  drinks,  fimilar 
to  thofe  already  recommended,  muft  be  the  de- 
pendence then ; nor  muft  the  horfe  be  over- 
burthened  with  clothes.  The  giving  hot  fpicy 
drenches  in  this  cafe,  he  fays,  is  a frequent  error 
of  common  farriers. 

COLD,  EPIDEMICAL.  See  Influenza. 
COLD  CHARGE.  See  Charge. 

COLIC,  or  Cholic,  from  colony  the  ancients 
fuppofing  that  inteftine  the  feat  of  the  difeafe. 
Colic  is  an  affeftion  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  arif- 
ing  from  a variety  of  caufes,  and  attended  with 
excruciating  pain.  It  has  ufually  been  divided 
into  two  clalTes,  the  flatulent  and  the  inflamma- 
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tory  : the  former  is,  perhaps,  the  complaint  of 
the  two  molt  frequently  met  with.  The  flatu- 
lent colic  may  originate  from  the  animal  having 
been  imprudently  allowed,  when  hot,  to  drink 
cold  water,  or  indeed  water  of  any  defeription 
in  too  large  a quantity ; alfo  from  eating  food 
prone  to  fermentation,  as  new  hay,  or  new  oats 
or  clover.  It  may  arife  alfo  from  the  infenfible 
perfpiration  having  been  fuddenly  checked,  and 
fpeedily  determined  to  the  internal  cavities. 
Thefe  caufes  produce  an  unufual  accumulation 
of  wind,  and  a painful  expanfion  of  the  coats 
of  the  inteftines.  In  this  difeafe  the  horfe  ap- 
pears reftlefs,  looks  expreflTively  towards  the  af- 
fedled  part,  is  ever  changing  his  pofition,  ftrikes 
his  belly  with  his  feet,  lies  down,  rolls  on  his 
back,  throws  out  his  extremities  wildly  and  vio- 
lently, and  fuddenly  rifes  again.  The  dimen- 
fion  of  the  abdomen  is  much  enlarged  ; and  the 
noife,  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  wind  con- 
tained therein  is  frequently  very  perceptible. 
Profufe  fweats  and  cold  Ihiverings  alternately 
fucceed  each  other  : fometimes,  when  no  longer 
able  to  ftruggle  with  the  pain,  the  fubjedl:  of  it 
falls  down,  extends  himfelf,  and  appears  as  if 
on  the  eve  of  death.  If  removed  from  the 
liable,  and  walked  gently  about,  the  feverity  of 
the  fymptoms  wdll  feem  much  alleviated ; but, 
moll  probably,  will  be  renewed  in  full  force  on 
the  animal’s  return.  In  the  firft  attacks  of  the 
colic,  Mr.  Taplin  recommends  the  following 
ball  to  be  repeatedly  given,  according  to  the 
Hate  of  the  difeafe,  every  two,  four,  or  fix 
hours. 

Take  of  Anifeeds  in  powder,  one  ounce ; 

Mithridate,  half  an  ounce  j 

Ginger, 

Grains  of  paradife,  of  each,  in  pow- 
der, two  drachms ; 

Oil  of  anifeed. 

Oil  of  juniper,  of  each  a drachm  ; 

Syrup,  fufficient  to  form  a ball. 

If  the  above  cannot  be  fpeedily  procured,  a 
mixture  of  ginger,  pepper,  anifeeds,  &c.  in  the 
proportion  of  half  an  ounce  of  each,  with  a 
pint  of  ftrong  beer,  and  the  addition  of  a little 
brandy  ®r  gin,  may  fometimes  be  fuccefsfully 
fubflituted. 

From  frequent  experience  of  its  good  efibdls, 
we  recommend  the  following  medicine  in  cafes 
of  flatulent  colic : it  may  be  adminiftered  every 
two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 


Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  drachms,  or 
one  ounce ; 

Purified  opium,  from  a drachm  to  a 
drachm  and  a half ; 

Oil  of  anifeeds,  one  drachm  ; 

Ginger  in  powder,  two  drachms. 

Thefe  articles  may  be  formed  into  a ball,  and 
the  ftrength  of  it  fhould  be  augmented  by  in- 
creafing  the  proportion  of  the  more  active  ma- 
terials, according  to  the  judgment  of  the  pre- 
feriber.  In  the  mean  while,  clyllers,  compofed 
of  the  decodtion  of  chamomile,  or  other  com- 
mon herbs,  or  of  the  gruel  of  oatmeal,  with 
half  a pint  of  olive-oil,  or  an  equal  quantity  of 
hogs-lard,  and  half  a pound  of  common  fait, 
fhould  be  occafionally  injefted  tolerably  warm. 
In  all  cafes  of  flatulent  colic,  there  is  ever  a 
greater  or  fmaller  degree  of  fpafmodic  affeflion, 
and  opium  will  fometimes  remove  it,  when  all 
other  medicines  have  been  made  ufe  of  without 
fuccefs.  An  open  liable,  with  plentiful  litter, 
and  frequent  and  gentle  motion,  are  required, 
if  accelfible.  After  the  departure  of  the  difeafe, 
the  food  of  the  horfe  fhould  be  light  and  fpar- 
ing,  until  his  health  may  be  fuppofed  perfedlly 
eftablifhed. 

What  has  been  commonly  denominated  the 
inflammatory  colic  arifes  from  coftivenefs,  and 
an  accumulation  of  indurated  faeces.  This 
may  be  promoted  by  a want  of  proper  exercife, 
or  too  much  dry  feeding.  Many  of  the  fymp- 
toms of  flatulent  colic  are  here  attendant : but, 
when  the  horfe  with  inflammatory  colic  lies 
down,  he  appears  lefs  reftlefs,  and  feldom 
moves  much  about.  He  makes  frequent  pain- 
ful and  inefFedlual  attempts  to  expel  the  con- 
tents of  the  inteftines  ; and  as,  from  the  fulnefs 
of  the  redlum,  a confiderable  prefTure  is  made 
on  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  he  attempts  to  ftale 
with  no  better  fuccefs.  The  extremities  are 
cold,  the  pulfe  full  and  quick,  attended  with  a 
violent  heaving  of  the  flanks.  In  fuch  cafes  it 
is  advifable  to  ufe  the  moft  expeditious  method  of 
removing  the  obftru6lion  within  the  inteftines, 
andat  thefame  time  to  endeavour  to  prevent,  what 
may  reafonably  be  apprehended,  the  exiftence  of 
inflammation.  The  horfe  fhould  be  plentifully 
bled  from  a large  orifice  ; his  extremities  may  be 
rubbed  with  the  fpirit  of  hartfhorn  or  of  turpen- 
tine; and  as  aloes,  from  their  ftimulating  quality, 
might  here  prove  pernicious,  half  a pint  of 
caftor,  or  a pint  of  olive  oil,  may  be  given  in  a 
quart  of  common  gruel,  and  occafionally  re- 
peated until  they  produce  the  proper  eflTecT. 
All  pungent  medicines  muft  be  avoided.  The 
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clyftcr  recommended  in  flatulent  colic  fliould 
be  frequently  ufed  until  plentiful  evacuation 
has  taken  place,  when  immediate  eafe  may  be 
expe£l;ed  ; and  it  will  then  be  only  neceflary  to 
attend  to  the  diet  of  the  animal,  which  mull 
be  light  and  fpjring,  and  confill  of  thin  gruel, 
bran  maflies,  and  Iprinkled  hay.  Too  much 
exercife  or  cold  water  will  be  prejudicial.  The 
inltrudlions  for  the  treatment  of  intellinal  in- 
flammation and  mortification  may  be  found  un- 
der their  proper  heads. 

COLT.AR,  a part  of  the  harnefs  of  a draught- 
horfe,  which  encircles  the  neck,  and  bears  upon 
the  fhoulders.  It  is  made  of  canvas,  fluffed 
with  flraw  or  wool,  and  covered  with  leather. 
Too  little  attention  is  fometimes  paid  to  the 
confl;ru£lion  of  this  article  ; and  it  often  hap- 
pens, that,  owing  lo  fome  roughnefs  or  ine- 
quality on  its  furface,  or  elfe  to  its  want  of  nice 
adaptation  to  the  parts  of  the  animal,  the  pref- 
fure  on  him  is'-unequal,  and  not  only  occafions 
conftant  pain  in  the  performance  of  his  labour, 
but  rubs  off  the  hair  and  fkin,  and  produces 
blemifhes  at  leall,  if  not  lamenefs.  Humanity 
requires,  no  lefs  than  the  interefls  of  his  owner, 
that  thefe  circumflances  fhould  be  carefully  at- 
tended to. 

COLLAR-BONE.  See  Bones. 

COLLEGE,  Veterinary.  See  Veteri- 
nary College. 

COLLUVIES,  filth,  or  the  fcourings  of  any 
corrupted  animal  fub fiance.  Ufed  in  a medical 
fenfe,  it  denotes  any  putrid  or  contaminated  fe- 
cretion  or  fluid. 

COLLY RIUM  {irom  xoXkxt  gluey  and  ovpx,  a 
tail,  becaufe  the  ancient  collyria  were  in  the 
form  of  a rat’s  tail,  and  prepared  of  powders 
made  up  of  fomething  glutinous)  : according  to 
fome,  from  ■kwXwjj,  to Jlop,  and  foo;,  a running  ; 
or  from  the  Arabic  term  kolera.  Suppofitories, 
tents,  and  other  things,  have  been  called  collyria 
from  their  form  ; but  as  they  were  ufed  whole, 
or  in  their  proper  form,  they  were  called  entire-, 
but  what  were  called  collyria,  without'  the  epi- 
thet entire,  were  powdered  fine,  and  applied  to 
the  eyes. 

At  prefent  a collyrium  only  means  a topical 
medicine  for  the  eyes,  called  cye-^a-ater.  It  dif- 
fers not  from  a lotion  j but,  as  applied  to  the 
eyes,  it  is  now  called  a collyrhnn.  Collyria 
made  with  deco6lions  from  vegetables,  or  of 
falts  that  entirely  difiblve,  are  more  elegant, 
and  agree  betfer  with  the  eyes,  than  when  they 
are  made  with  powders.  Sec  the  article  Eye. 

COLOCYNTH  (from  the  colon,  and 

y.iysn',  moveo-,  fo  called  from  its  great  purging 


powers  when  exhibited  in  human  difeafes)  j 
Bitter  Apple.  Alfo  called  cohcytithidis  me- 
dulla, coloquintida ; hitter  or  loild  gourd.  It  is 
the  dried  pulpy  part  of  a fpecies  of  gourd  ; the 
cucumis  colocynthis,  or  cucumis  foliis  muliifidis, 
pomojis,  globojls,  glahris.  Clafs  Moncecia,  Ord. 
Syngenesia.  Linn.  Gen.  Plant.  1092 : difl'er- 
ing  from  the  common  fort  only  in  the  leaves 
being  deeper  jagged,  and  the  fruit  not  eatable. 
It  is  brought  from  Aleppo,  and  grows  in  many 
parts  of  Turkey.  It  is  very  light,  white,  and 
of  a fungous  texture,  compofed  as  it  were  of 
membranaceous  leaves,  with  a number  of  round- 
ifh  feeds  lodged  in  the  cavities. 

The  feeds  are  uncluous  and  fweetifli,  like 
thofe  of  cucumbers,  but  not  purging  ; the 
fungous  medulla,  freed  from  the  feeds,  is 
acrid,  naufeous,  and  bitter  to  the  tafte,  and  is 
a llrong  irritating  cathartic  ; fome  commend  it 
alfo  in  lefler  dofes,  as  an  alterative  in  chronical 
diforders  of  the  human  fubje£l.  In  them,  how- 
ever, it  is  rarely  ufed  alone,  fince  ten  or  twelve 
grains  will  purge  violently,  and  frequently  pro- 
duce violent  gripes,  bloody  difeharges,  &c. ; 
hence,  moll  commonly,  it  is  mixed  with  other 
purgatives,  to  quicken  their  operation.  Not- 
withftanding  its  extraordinary  powers  when  ap- 
plied to  the  human  inteftines,  its  efFe£l  on  thofe 
of  cattle  is  e.juivocal.  Profeflbr  Coleman,  in- 
deed, denies  that  it  is  capable  of  purging  horfes, 
though  fo  frequently  employed  (with  other  in- 
gredients) for  that  purpofe. 

When  boiled  in  water,  it  gives  out  a large 
quantity  of  dime ; to  proof  fpirit  it  does  the 
Lime ; the  watery  decodlion,  infpiflated  to  an 
extraft,  purges  briflely,  but  with  lefs  irritation 
than  the  colocynth  itfelf,  and  half  its  weight. 
The  bell  method  of  abating  its  virulence,  with- 
out diminifliing  its  purgative  qualities,  feems  to 
be  by  triturating  it  with  gummy  farinaceous 
fubllances,  or  the  oily  feeds,  by  which  means 
its  refinous  particles  are  prevented  from  adher- 
,ing  and  flicking  upon  the  membranes  of  the  iu- 
teftines,  fo  as  to  irritate  them. 

COLON.  See  Abdomen. 

COLOSTRUM  (from  hoAo;,  food,  or  v.aAXo* 
/xai,  to  agglutinate  ; either  becaufe  it  is  the  firfl 
food  of  the  young,  or  from  its  being  at  that  time 
particularly  glutinous).  The  firfl  milk  of  any 
animal,  after  bringing  forth  its  young,  is  thus 
called  ; that  from  cows  is  alfo  called  beejlings. 
It  is  gently  cathartic,  and  purges  off  the  me- 
conium : thus  it  ferves  both  as  aliment  and  me-« 
dicine, 

COLOUR  OF  Horses.  It  is  a difputed  point 
amongll  veterinarians,  even  of  the  prefent  day, 
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whether  the  colour  of  a horfe>  or  of  any  other 
«lomefi;ic  quadruped,  is  any  indication  of  excel- 
lence or  of  defedl:.  The  celebrated  Gibfon, 
w'hofe  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  horfe 
cannot  well  be  difputed,  obferves,  that  not  only 
much  of  the  beauty  of  a horfe  depends  upon  his 
being  well  marked,  and  of  a good  colour,  but 
alfo  that  his  good  or  bad  properties  are  fome- 
times  denoted  by  his  being  of  this  or  that  co- 
lour, or  his  having  fuch  and  fuch  marks  (fee 
Mark).  Though,  indeed  (he  adds),  thefe 
appearances  are  mt  aliuays  to  be  depended  on,  for 
daily  experience  teaches  us,  that,  however  true 
thefe  obervations  may  prove  in  the  main,  yet 
we  often  meet  with  good  horfes  that  are  very  ill 
marked,  and  of  bad  colours;  and  fometimes 
very  bad  horfes  that  have  almoft  all  the  beauty 
that  colour  and  marks  can  give  them.  He  con- 
cludes, however,  that  it  is  necelTary  for  thofe 
who  have  any  concern  among  horfes  to  be  more 
or  lefs  acquainted  with  fuch  things : for  this 
reafon  we  fliall  here  cite  his  opinions. 

The  chief  and  principal  colours  are  the  Bay, 
the  Chefnut,  the  Black,  the  Brown,  the  Dap- 
pled Grey,  and  Sorrel.  For  the  white  is  for 
the  moll  part  originally  grey,  which  turns  fooner 
or  later  into  white,  as  Ids  limbs  happen  to  be 
lighter  or  darker ; for  the  light  grey  colts,  that 
grow  the  fooneft  white,  have  generally  little  or 
no  dark  mixture  about  their  joints. 

1.  The  Bays,  perhaps  fo  called  from  their  re- 
fembling  the  colour  of  dried  bay  leaves,  are  of 
various  degrees,  from  the  lighted  bay  to  the 
dark,  that  approaches  the  ncareft  to  the  brown, 
but  always  more  fliining  and  gay,  The  bright 
bay  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  colour;  becaul'e  a 
bright  bay  horfe  has  often  a reddifh  dafh,  with 
a gilded  afpe£l,  his  mane  and  tail  black,  with  a 
black  or  dark  lift  down  his  back.  Alfo  the 
middle  colours  of  bay  have  often  the  black  lid, 
with  black  mane  and  tail.  And  the  dark  bays 
have  almoft  alway's  their  knees  and  pafterns 
black ; and  we  meet  with  feveral  forts  of  bays 
that  have  their  whole  limbs  black  from  their 
knees  and  hocks  downwards.  The  bays  that 
have  no  lid  down  their  backs  are  for  the  moft 
part  black  over  their  reins,  which  goes  off  by 
an  imperceptible  gradation  from  dark  to  light 
towards  the  belly  and  flanks.  Some  of  thefe  in- 
cline to  a brown,  and  are  more  or  lefs  dappled. 
The  bay  is  one  of  the  beft  colours,  and  horfes 
of  all  tl^e  different  kinds  of  bays  are  commonly 
good,  except  when  accidents  happen  to  fpoil 
them  while  they  are  colts. 

2.  The  true  Chefnut  is  generally  of  one  co- 
lour, without  any  (hade  or  gradation  : his  hairs 
are  often  compounded  of  three  colours,  the  root 


light,  the  middle  dark,  and  the  points  of  a pale 
brown,  which  make  an  agreeable  mixture,  and 
differ  from  the  fcrrel  in  this,  that  the  mixture 
of  the  chefnut  is  not  fo  diftin6l  and  apparent  to 
the  eye,  efpccially  at  any  diftance,  becaufc  the 
hairs  of  the  forrcl  are  oiten  of  feveral  colours 
intermixed,  wherein  the  red  or  fox  colour  ge- 
nerally predominates.  Many  chefnut  horfes  have 
their  manes  and  tails  very  near  the  colour  of 
their  bodies  ; many  of  them  have  but  little 
white  about  their  legs,  and  frequently  no  mark, 
whereas  the  forrel  have  generally  a good  deal 
of  white  about  their  legs  and  palterns ; many 
of  the  forrels  have  a large  blaze,  and  not  a few 
are  bald  all  over  the  face,  while  their  manes 
and  tails  are  fandy  or  of  a flaxen  colour.  Both 
the  chefnut  and  forrel  are  of  degrees  darker  and 
lighter,  and  there  are  fome  chefnut  horfes 
with  manes  and  tails  as  light  as  the  forrel,  and 
the  hair  all  over  their  bodies  approaching  to- 
wards a fallow  colour,  only  with  a fort  of  beau- 
tiful chefnut  ftain.  [ here  are  many  good  and 
beautiful  horfes  both  of  the  chefnut  and  forrel; 
but  the  latter,  when  they  have  much  white 
about  their  limbs,  are  apt  to  be  more  faulty  in 
their  feet  than  thofe  that  are  more  uniform 
in  colour,  and  they  are  alfo  apt  to  be  more 
tender  in  conftitution.  When  a chefnut  horfe 
happens  to  be  bald  or  party-coloured,  or  to  have 
white  legs,  which  may  be  owing  to  fome  extra- 
ordinary affection  in  the  dam,  or  fome  impro- 
per mixture  in  the  breed,  fuch  horfes  are  not 
very  agreeable,  for  chefnuts  are  the  leaft  tainted 
in  their  colour  of  any  other,  and  moft  people 
prefer  the  chefnut  to  the  forrel,  both  in  point 
of  beauty  and  goodnefs. 

3.  The  Bro'u'n  is  a colour  not  altogether  fo 
beautiful  as  the  bay  or  chefnut.  Horfes  have 
alfo  their  degrees,  fome  being  light,  and  fome 
very  dark.  They  have  almoft  all  black  manes 
and  tails,  and  often  their  joints  are  black, 
though  not  fo  fliining  as  the  bays,  but  rufty. 
Almoft  all  brown  horfes  grow  gradually  lighter 
towards  their  bellies  and  flanks,  and  many  are 
light  about  their  muzzles.  The  moft  beautiful 
are  thofe  that  happen  to  be  finely  dappled,  for 
the  plain  brown  are  efleemed  more  ordinary. 
Many  of  them  are  coarfe,  but  ftrong  and  fer- 
viccable,  fit  for  draught,  for  burden,  or  for 
the  wars. 

4.  Black  horfes  are  very  beautiful,  efpecially 
when  they  are  of  a jet  fliining  black  and  well 
marked,  and  have  not  too  much  white.  For, 
as  a great  deal  of  white,  efpecially  when  it 
fpreads  round  the  eyes,  and  a great  way  up 
their  legs,  adds  notliing  to  their  beauty,  fo  neh 
ther  does  it  add  any  thing  to  their  goodnefs. 
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The  Englifli  black  horfes  have  more  white  than 
the  black  horfes  of  any  other  country.  Gibfon 
fays,  he  knew  many  fine  Spanifh  horfes,  fome 
Arabs,  and  one  Egyptian  (the*  only  one  he  ever 
faw  of  that  country),  all  without  any  white. 
The  Dutch  and  Danifli  horfes  feldom  have 
much  ; though  he  thinks  a ftar  or  blaze,  and 
fometimes  a white  muzzle,  and  one  or  more  of 
the  feet  tipped  with  white,  beautiful,  and  no 
diminution  to  the  goodnefs  of  a horfe.  On  the 
contrary,  fome  think  thefe  an  addition,  from 
an  opinion  that  horfes  without  mark  are  gene- 
rally ftubborn  and  ill-conditioned.  Some  black 
horfes  have  brown  muzzles,  are  brownifli  on 
their  flanks  and  between  their  hips.  Thefe  are 
often  called  black  browns,  as  they  are  not  a 
perfeft  black,  but  approach  near  to  the  colour 
of  a tawny-black  hound  ; fome  are  of  a lighter 
colour  about  their  muzzles,  and  are  called 
mealy-mouthed  horfes  ; and  of  this  fort  are  the 
pigeon-eyed  horfes,  which  have  a white  circle 
round  their  eye-lids,  and  their  fundaments  often 
white.  But,  after  all,  he  fays  he  found  many  of 
the  Englifli  black  horfes,  efpecially  of  the  largeft 
breed,  not  fo  hardy  as  the  bays  and  chefnuts, 
&c.  Thofe  that  partake  moft  of  the  brown  are 
generally  the  flrongeft  in  conftitution. 

5.  The  Greys  are  fo  diverfified  in  colour, 
and  fo  common  and  v.^ell  known,  that  it  would 
be  a needlefs  labour  to  defcribe  them  parti- 
cularly. The  dappled  greys  are  reckoned  the 
beft,  and  are  to  be  found  in  moll  parts  of  the 
world.  The  filver-grey  is  extremely  beautiful, 
and  many  of  them  very  good.  The  iron-grey. 
Math  light  mane  and  tail,  have  alfo  a gay  ap- 
pearance, but  are  not  accounted  the  moil  hardy. 
The  light  plain  grey  and  the  pigeon -coloured 
grey  foon  change  and  turn  white,  as  all  other 
greys  do  in  procefs  of  time.  The  dappled  grey 
keeps  his  firft  colour  the  longefl,  which  is  a fign 
of  ftrengthanddurablenefs.  Some  of  them  have 
become  pretty  old  before  they  have  changed, 
and  never  fo  perfeftlj  as  not  to  retain  fome 
veftiges  of  their  native  colour.  The  nutmeg- 
grey,  where  the  dapples  and  other  mixture 
participate  of  the  bay  or  chefnut,  is  not  only 
exceedingly  beautiful,  but  moll  of  the  nut- 
meg-coloured horfes  turn  out  very  hardy  and 
good. 

6.  The  Roans  are  a mixture  of  various  colours, 
wherein  the  white  predominates.  Many  of  them 
turn  out  much  better  thiui  they  appear  to  be. 
Some  are  exceedingly  good,  and  thofe  that  have 
a mixture  of  the  bay  or  nutmeg-colour  are 
fometimes  tolerably  handfome  and  beautiful. 
The  roans  have  a general  refemblauce  to  each 
other,  and  yet  a very  great  diverlity  : fome  are 


fl  rcwed  over  with  white  as  if  they  were  pow- 
dered or  dufled  with  flour,  and  fome  as  if  milk 
had  been  fpilt  all  over  their  buttocks  ; others  as 
if  they  were  powdered  with  foot  or  lamp-black, 
and  fome  as  if  their  faces  had  been  dipped  in  a 
bag  of  foot.  Many  of  thefe  are  good  road  horfes 
and  hardy. 

7,  The  Strawberry  approaches  pretty  near 
the  roan  in  fome  things,  but  in  moll  refembles 
the  forrel,  being  often  marked  with  white  on 
his  face  and  legs,  which  we  feldom  obferve 
perfeiSl  without  mixture  on  the  roan.  The  bay 
mixture  in  the  flrawberry  is  alfo  of  the  highelt 
colour,  and  makes  him  look  as  if  he  was  tinc- 
tured with  claret ; fome  of  this  fort  are  both 
handfome  and  good,  but  not  very  common. 

8.  The  Fallow-colour,  the  Dun,  and  the 
Cream-colour,  have  all  one  common  refemblance, 
and  moll  of  them  have  a lift  down  their  backs, 
with  their  manes  and  tails  black.  The  moufe- 
dun  and  lead-colour  are  the  moll  ordinary ; and, 
becaufe  the  lift  down  their  backs  goes  otF  with 
a foft  imperceptible  fliade,  like  what  we  obferv'C 
on  the  back  of  an  eel,  are  from  thence  called 
eel -backed.  Few  people  choofe  dun  horfes, 
though  horfes  of  this  colour  often  prove  ufeful  in 
the  hands  of  country  people.  The  fallow  and 
cream-coloured  horfes  are  many  of  them  both 
good  and  beautiful.  Thofe  are  generally  the 
bell  that,  befides  their  manes  and  tails,  have 
their  muzzles  and  their  joints  black  or  chefnut, 
and  their  colour  a little  inclined  to  chefnut. 
Gibfon  uflerts,  that  he  has  known  fome  with 
manes  and  tails  of  a ftlver  colour,  not  only  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  but  very  good  and  ufeful. 
The  fallow  and  tawny  duns  are  often  fhaded 
with  a darker  colour,  and  fometimes  faintly 
dappled,  and  look  very  fine  in  a fet,  when  they 
happen  to  be  well  matched. 

There  are  many  other  colours  of  horfes  pro- 
duced out  of  tire  great  diverfity  that  are  to  be 
met  with  every-where,  which  would  be  endlefs 
and  of  no  great  ufe  to  defcribe,  as  the  Peach- 
colour,  Starling,  and  Flea-bitten,  &c.  and  all 
thefe  participate  more  or  lefs  of  fome  of  the 
colours  already  mentioned.  Sometimes  horfes 
turn  out  very  finely  fpotted,  fome  like  leopards 
or  tygers,  fome  like  deer,  with  black,  red,  yel- 
low, or  other  gay  colours ; and  when  thefe 
happen  alfo  to  be  comely  In  flrape  and  appear- 
ance, they  are  generally  referred  as  prefents  for 
princes,  or  other  great  men,  though  perhaps 
more  fpr  their  Angularity  than  any  fuperior  ex- 
cellence in  them.  Others  again  are  fo  difagree- 
ably  diverfified  in  their  colours,  and,  in  fuch  a 
remarkable  manner,  that  they  are  ufually  con- 
demned to  the  meaneft  drudgery. 
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.■  'rliough  we  have  ftateil  the  opinions  of  Glb- 
fon  on  tins  fubjeft  at  fome  lengtli,  we  fiiall 
here  add  thofe  of  a more  modern  writer,  as  be- 
ijig  fomewhat  in  oppofition  to  the  former. 

in  ills  tn'atife  on  horfes,  Mi*.  John  Lawrence 
adopts  an  adage  of  tlie  noted  Bracken,  who  fays, 
tliat  “ a good  horfe  is  never  of  a bad  colour.” 
“ Modern  liglit  and  experience,”  fays  Mr. 
Lawrence,  “ have  been  happily  employed  in 
detecting  and  exploding  the  theoretic  whimfeys 
of  antiquity  upon  almoft  all  fubjetfls ; among 
the  reft,  upon  that  of  attributing  this  or  that 
good  or  evil  quality  or  temperament  to  the  co- 
lour of  a horfe.  All  that  I am  warranted  in  fay- 
ing, from  my  own  obfervation,  is,  that  I have 
feen  more  bad  horfes  of  all  kinds  among  the 
Itght  with  light-coloured  legs,  and  viuzxle, 

than  amongft  any  other  colours  ; and  the  mod 
good  faddlc  and  coach  horfes  among  the  com- 
mon bays,  with  black  legs  and  manes,  and  the 
chocolate  browns.  This,  in  all  probability,  has 
been  accidental.” 

COLT.  See  Breeding.  Mr.  John  Law- 
rence’s obfervations  on  this  fubjedt  fliould  not 
be  omitted.  He  fays,  that,  “ in  prdcr  to  rear  va- 
luable ftock,  either  for  ufe  or  fale,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  give  the  colts  corn  immediately  from 
weaning,  and  during  every  winter.  It  is  alfo 
of  the  utmoft  confcquence  that  they  have  goc«l 
Ilielter  from  cold,  wet,  and  ftorms,  in  hovels 
or  out-houfes,  moderately  littered  down.  Low 
keep  and  damp  lying  produce  a poor  and  wa- 
tery blood,  and  are  by  no  .neans  favourable 
to  growth,  or  that  plumpnefs  of  the  mufcles, 
which  fo  materially  conduces  to  fubfiance, 
llrength,  and  fymmetry.  A quarter  peck  of 
ground  oats  per  day,  with  good  hay,  or  even 
plenty  of  good  o.at-ftraw,  is  excellent  keep  the 
firft  winter  for  a colt.  The  only  fubftitute  for 
corn  is  fine  pollard  or  carrots  *,  of  the  latter  a 
yearling  will  eat  a peck  'per  day,  fliced  thin. 
Foals  fhould  be  weaned  by  the  beginning  of 
November,  if  the  mare  be  in  foal  j if  otherwife, 
th.ey  had  better  fuck  all  the  winter,  tlie  dam 
being  high  fed,  and  the  foal  fliaring  with 
her.  A caution,  however,  is  necefl'ary  to  thofe 
who  feed  foals  as  if  they  intended  to  bacon 
them  ; of  this  defeription  was  that  w'orthy  old 
farmer  of  whom  I have  fomewhere  made  ho- 
nourable mention  ; he  would  fornetimes  feed  a 
colt  ftonc-blind  by  the  time  it  reached  its  third 
year. 

“ It  is  of  confequence  to  be  remembered,  that 
yearlings  will  frequently  fuck  the  mares,  and 
very  much  injure  the  young  foals.  Foals  are 
C'ften  griped  by  the  milk,  either  on  account  of 
its  being  heated  by  the  mare’s  labouring,  or  its 


quality  being  aflecled  by  four  and  bad  herbage. 
Warm  mallics  of  fine  pollard  and  bran  are 
in  this  cafe  ufeful.  If  neceftary,  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  fulphur,  magnefia,  and  honey,  may  be 
added.  Sucklers  are  alfo  occafionally  liable, 
to  be  hide-bound,  dull,  and  inapt  for  motioa, 
'I'hey  will  be  fornetimes  coftive,  then  loofe, 
the  excrement  fcouring  from  them  in  fmali 
quantities.  It  arifes,  on  moft  occafions,  from 
the  imperfeiT  digeftion  of  bad  milk.  Balls  of 
fine  rhubarb  and  magnefia,  equal  quantities, 
made  up  with  honey  and  the  fifted  meal  of 
oats,  are  th.e  proper  remedy,  and  muft  be  ufed 
as  nccelTity  requires,  until  the  colt  be  weaned. 
From  two  to  four  tea-fpoonfuls  make  a dole, 
and  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  ball  be  not 
too  large.” 

To  this  account  Mr.  Lawrence  adds  the  fol- 
lowing circumftance,  as  a caution  againft  acci- 
dents which  are  much  too  frequent.  “ In 
April,  1789,”  fays  he,  “ I expected  a Young 
Marflc  marc  to  foal  every  hour.  The  mare  fed 
upon  the  common ; and,  from  an  improvident 
defire  of  faring  a little  grafs,  inftead  of  com- 
mitting her  fafe,  at  fuch  a crifis,  to  a fmall 
paddock,  according  to  the  advice  of  perfons  of 
diferetion,  I fufiered  her  to  remain  by  night 
upon  the  common.  I was  called  up  one  bluf- 
tering  and  rainy  morning,  at  four  o’clock,  and 
informed  by  a friendly  labourer  that  my  mare* 
had  foaled  under  flielter  of  a hedge,  and  that 
the  foal  had  rolled  into  the  ditch,  and  was 
drowned.  It  was  at  no  great  diftance  from  the 
houfe,  and  we  wheeled  the  foal  home  in  a bar- 
row.  It  was  a fine  colt  foal,  but  ftifF,  and  t9 
all  appearance  had  been  fufFocated  with  the 
mud  and  water.  By  way  of  experiment,  I or- 
dered the  foal  to  be  wrapped  in  a blanket,  and 
laid  before  a good  fire,  and,  by  rubbing  and 
chafing  him  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  M'e  at 
length  recalled  the  vital  principle,  which  had 
not  really  fled,  bnt  only  remained  in  fufpence. 
II  is  mouth  being  now  opened  by  degrees,  a 
warm  cordial  of  gruel,  ale,  and  fpice,  was  ad- 
miniftered,  ajid  in  a few  hours  he  arofe,  with  a 
little  afliftance ; he  was  able  to  walk  about,  but 
had  not  yet  ftrength  to  draw  the  mare’s  milk. 
Lhe  was  brought  to  him  occafionally,  and  he 
remained  ail  night  by  the  fire-fide,  a boy  fitting 
up  with  him.  The  iecond  day  he  was  put  into 
a loofe  ftable  with  the  mare  ; the  third  and 
fourth,  he  was  fufFered  to  go  abroad  with  her  a 
few  hours  in  mid-day,  and  was  brillc  and  well. 
On  the  fifth  came  a fliarp  north-eaft  wand,  and 
I faw  the  impropriety  of  turning  the  colt  out, 
but  the  farrier  would  infill;  he  could  be  na 
where  fo  well  as  abroad  with  his  mother.  1 
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foollflily  complied  ; and,  being  obliged  to  go  to 
town,  at  my  return  found  the  colt  had  lain 
about  the  cold  ground  too  long  ; the  impref- 
fion  upon  his  tender  and  fufceptible  body  was 
too  forcible  ; he  died  in  the  night.” 
COLT-EVIL.  See  Evil. 

COLUMBO,  CoLUMBA,  CoLUMBOE,  Or,  in 
the  Portuguefe  language,  Raijs  de  Mofambique. 
It  is  produced  in  Alia,  from  whence  it  was 
tranfplanted  to  Columbo,  a town  in  the  ifland 
of  Ceylon,  whence  its  name,  and  from  whence 
all  the  Eall  Indies  are  fupplied  with  it. 

It  is  brought  into  Europe  in  circular  pieces 
of  different  fizes,  up  to  three  inches  diameter  ; 
its  fides  are  covered  with  a thick  wrinkled  bark, 
of  a dark  brown  hue  externally ; when  cut 
tranfverfely,  they  exhibit  a large  central  dilk, 
with  brown  ftreaks,  and  yellow  points..  The 
root  confifts  of  three  laminae  ; viz.  the  cortical, 
which,  in  the  larger  pieces,  is  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick ; the  ligneous,  which  is  about  half 
an  incli ; and  the  medullary,  which  forms  the 
middle,  and  is  near  an  inch  in  diameter.  This 
laft  is  fofter  than  the  other  parts,  and,  when 
chewed,  feems  to  be  very  mucilaginous.  Many 
fmall  fibres  run  longitudinally  through  it.  The 
cortical  and  ligneous  parts  are  divided  by  a cir- 
cular black  line.  It  hath  an  aromatic  fmell, 
but  is  difagreeably  bitter,  and  flightly  pungent 
to  the  tafte. 

In  the  human  fubjeft  it  is  almofi:  a fpecific  in 
the  cholera  morbus,  naufea,  vomiting,  purging, 
diarrhoea,  dyfentery,  bilious  fever,  indigeilion, 
want  of  appetite,  acidity  in  the  primae  vise,  and 
moft  diforders  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  5 but 
how  far  it  is  applicable  to  the  purpofes  of  vete- 
rinary pra£lice  remains  to  be  afcertained. 

COLUMNS  CARNE.ffi,  fmall,  long,  and 
round,  flelhy  produftions  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart.  See  Heart. 

COMA,  fignifies  a propenfity  to  fleep, 

not  unlike  what  is  meant  by  a lethargy,  which 
is  not  fo  aggravated  with  an  entire  lofs  of  fenfa- 
tion  as  in  a confirmed  apoplexy. 

COMARUM,  marlh-cinquefoil,  a genus  in 
Linnaeus’s  botany.  He  enumerates  one  fpecies. 

COM  AT  A,  an  order  in  Cullen’s  Nofology, 
under  the  clafs  Neurc/es.  In  this  are  compre- 
hended thofe  affedfions  which  have  generally 
been  called  foporofe  difeafes  ; but  (he  fays)  they 
are  moft  properly  diftinguilhed  by  their  confift- 
ing  in  fome  interruption  or  fuppreffion  of  the 
powers  of  fenfe  and  voluntary  motion,  or,  of 
what  are  called  the  animal  fundlions.  'I  hefe 
are  ufually  fufpended  in  the  time  of  natural 
fleep ; but,  in  all  thefe  difeafes,  flecp,  or  even  the 
appearance  of  it,  is  not  conftantly  a fymptom. 


COMMINUTION  (from  comm'wuoy  to  break 
hi  pieces),  the  redudHon  of  any  folid  body  into 
finer  particles  by  any  means  w'hatever.  It  is 
of  two  kind's,  viz.  coin.  Jton  or  pulverifatioti,  and 
levigatiou  or  trituration. 

Subfervient  to  pulverifation,  where  extremely 
fine  powders  are  required,  two  fecondary  mo- 
tions are  neceffary,  viz,' fearrhing  and  clutria- 
tion  : the  firft  is  the  palling  of  any  pounded 
matter  through  a fearfe  of  a proper  degree  of 
finenefs  ; the  latter  is  by  uiffufmg  the  powdered 
fubftance  in  a proper  quantity  of  water,  tiien 
decanting  the  liquor  with  tlie  lighteft  part  of  the 
powder,  &c. 

In  powdering  any  fubftance,  care  fhould  be 
taken  to  accommodate  the  fubftance  to  the  in- 
ftruments : fuch  things  as  will  diffolve  metal 
Ihould  be  prepared  in  ftone  or  glafs  mortars  *, 
very  hard  bodies  will  abrade  foft  marbles  : to 
prevent  then  the  mixture  of  the  inftruments 
made  ufe  of  with  the  medicine  that  is  prepared 
by  them,  fuch  mortars,  ftones  for  levigating  on, 
&c.  muft  be  chofen  as  cannot  be  affe£ted  by  the 
ufes  they  are  employed  in. 

Light  dry  fubftances,  refins,  roots  of  a tena- 
cious texture,  are  more  eafily  pulverifed  if  the 
mortar  is  previoufly  rubbed  with  oil  ; camphor 
and  cortex  require  a little  water ; tough  fub- 
ftances may  be  grated  or  rafped  ; hard  minerals, 
as  flint,  calamine  ftone,  &c.  fliould  previoufly 
undergo  an  extindlion,  that  is,  ftiouhl  be  made 
red-hot  and  then  quenched  in  water ; the  alka- 
line and  calcareous  ftones  need  not  this  pro- 
cefs,  for  they  would  thereby  be  converted  into 
lime. 

eome  metals,  if  heated  to  a proper  degree, 
are  rendered  brittle,  and  then  by  agit  .tion  are 
eafily  powdered  : of  this  kind  is  tin  Ihis  com- 
minution of  metals  is  called  grahi  laticn. 

Simple  as  this  pharmaceutic  operation  is,  its 
Importance  is  confiderablc  in  medicine.  Refm- 
ous  purgatives,  when  well  triturated,  are  more 
eafily  foluble  in  the  .animal  fluids,  and  operate 
more  brifkly  with  lefs  irritation  : antimony,  fine- 
ly powdered,  difeovers  but  little  efficacy  *,  but, 
exquifitely  levigated.  Is  a powerful  alterative. 
Mercury,  and  many  other  medicines,  owe  their 
virtue  to  comminution. 

Roots,  and  fuch  other  articles  as  confift  of 
different  parts,  viz.  a refinous,  ligneous,  &c. 
fhould  be  wholly  pow^dcred,  and  then  the  whole 
powdered  fubftance  fliould  be  well  mixed  toge- 
ther ; for,  w'ithout  this  precaution,  one  part  will 
be  too  a£l;ive,  and  another  too  inert. 

In  levigating,  fome  fluid  muft  be  added  to 
the  levigated  matter.  Earthy,  and  other  hard 
bodies,  that  are  not  foluble  in  water,  muft  firft 
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be  finely  powdered  in  a mortar,  tlien  levigated 
with  water  on  a hard  marble-flone,  and  after- 
wards dried  on  a chalk-ftone. 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  ; that  kind 
of  anatomy  which  confiders  the  fame  parts  of 
different  animals  with  relation  to  that  particular 
flru£lure  and  formation  mofl  fuited  to  the 
manner  of  living  and  neceflities  of  every  crea- 
ture ; as,  in  the  comparative  anatomy  of  fto- 
machs,  for  Inflance,  it  is  remarkable,  that  thofe 
creatures  which  have  the  opportunities  of  fre- 
quent feeding  have  their  ftomachs  very  fmall  in 
comparifon  to  fome  creatures  of  prey,  which 
may  probably  be  under  a neceffity  of  falling  for 
a great  while,  and  therefore  have  ilomachs 
large  enough  to  hold  food  fuflicient  for  a long 
time.  See  Anatomy. 

COMPLICATION  OF  Diseases,  is  when  an 
animal  labours  under  many  diflempers  at  a 
time,  and  more  efpecially  if  they  have  any  affi- 
nity to  one  another  •,  as  the  dropfy,  afthma,  and 
jaundice,  or  the  like,  which  frequently  happen 
together. 

CONCENTRATION  is  a crow^ding  together 
any  fluid  matter  into  as  clofe  a form  as  it  is  ca- 
pable of;  or  bringing  together  Into  as  clofe  a 
contaifl  as  poffible  any  feparate  particles : but 
the  generality  who  make  ufe  of  this  term  have 
a very  vague  idea  of  it.  Concentration  is  per- 
formed by  various  chemical  procefles. 

CONCEPTACULUM,  or  Conceptacle, 
in  botany,  is  a pericarplum  of  a Angle  valve, 
which  opens  on  one  fide  lengthways,  and  has 
not  the  feeds  faftened  to  it. 

CONCEPTION.  The  great  and  many  dif- 
ficulties which  attend  the  mofl  plaufible  account 
of  tl.e  firfl  formation  of  the  parts  of  an  animal, 
and  beginning  of  motion  in  its  fluids,  and  the 
curious  obfervations  of  many  perfons,  have  been 
fufficient  motives  to  mofl  of  late  years  to  throw 
off  the  notion  of  equivocal  generation.  But 
though  realbn  and  experience  convince  us  that 
all  the  parts  of  an  animal  did  exifl,  and  its  fluids 
were  in  motion,  before  generation,  yet,  whe- 
ther the  animalcule  was  lodged  in  the  feed  of 
the  male,  or  the  female  ova,  is  matter  of  con- 
troverfy.  But  the  arguments  on  both  fulcs 
leave  this  without  queftion,  that  the  female 
ovum  is  a proper  nidus  for  the  animalcule  in 
the  male  feed.  There  ai'c  fuch  a prodigious 
number  of  little  creatures,  like  fo  many  tad- 
poles, fwimming  every  way  in  the  male  fperm 
of  all  animals,  as  to  excite  our  wonder.  Nor  is 
it  lefs  curious  to  obferve  their  languid  motion 
■in  fuch  as  are  tainted  W'ith  difeafe  of  the  genitals, 
■and  how  they  recover  their  former  brifknefs  as 
the  diflemper  abates.  T hefe  animals  are  fo 


fmall  as  to  be  computed  that  3,000,000,000  of 
them  are  not  equal  to  one  grain  of  fand,  w'hofe 
diameter  is  but  the  of  an  inch.  Vv'Iiilfl  the 
feed  thus  abounds  with  animalcules,  there  are 
not  the  lead  rudiments  of  an  animal  to  be  feen 
in  any  part  of  the  ovaria ; yet  thefe  likewdfe 
have  a principal  part  In  generation,  for  without 
them  there  is  no  conception,  and  even  bitches 
that  have  been  fpayed  forget  their  ufual  appe- 
tites, as  if  thefe  were  the  only  fpurs  to  vencry. 
The  yellow  fubfiance  which  grows  In  the  ova- 
ria of  cows  Is  very  remarkable  : it  has  a fmall 
dent,  and  a cicatrice  in  Its  middle,  as  if  the 
ovum  had  dropped  out  there,  according  to  Mal- 
pighi. When  the  foetus  is  very  fmall,  this  Is 
very  large ; but,  as  the  foetus  grow'S  bigger  and 
bigger,  this  decays,  and  at  lall  vanilhes  ; nor  is 
it  to  be  feen  before  conception,  and  in  one 
tefticle  only  when  there  is  but  one  calf.  If  all 
the  animalcules,  as  a great  many  of  them  do, 
faften  and  grow  to  the  womb  till  fuch  time  as, 
by  their  bignefs  or  want  of  nouriflunent,  they 
make  one  another  drop  off,  women  would  not 
be  fenfible  of  their  evacuation,  for  they  mull  be 
falling  off  through  the  whole  time  of  their  being 
with  child.  But,  when  the  animalcule  gets  into 
an  ovum  fit  to  receive  it,  and  this  falls  through 
one  of  the  tubse  Fallopiana3  Into  the  womb,  the 
humours  which  diftil  through  the  veffels  of  the 
womb,  penetrating  the  coats  of  the  egg,  fwell 
and  dilate  it  as  the  fap  of  the  earth  does  feeds 
thrown  into  the  ground  ; or  elfe  the  branches 
of  the  veins  and  arteries  whereby  the  egg  was 
tied  in  the  ovarium  (which  probably  make  the 
umbilical  veffels),  being  broken,  faften  with  the 
veffels  of  the  womb  ; then  the  placenta  begins 
to  appear  like  a little  cloud  upon  one  fide  of  the 
external  coat  of  the  egg,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  fpine  of  the  embryo  is  grown  fo  big  as  to 
be  vifible ; and  a little  after  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum  appear  like  two  fmall  bladders, 
and  the  eyes  next  ftand  goggling  out  of  the 
head ; then  the  beating  of  the  heart,  or  punc- 
tum  fallens,  is  plainly  to  be  feen,  and  the  ex- 
tremities difeover  themfelves  laft  of  all. 

CONCOCTION  (from  toncaquo,  to  digejl)^ 
a certain  procefs  or  elaboration,  fuppofed,  by  the 
phyficlans  of  the  old  fchool,  to  be  wrought  upon 
morbid  matter  by  the  powder  of  nature  or  aflift- 
ance  of  art,  rendering  it  fit  for  feparation  and 
expullion  from  the  healthy  fluids  of  animals  la- 
bouring under  difeafes.  But  this  dodlrine,  at 
leaft  in  fevers,  is  doubtful,  if  not  falfe.  That 
morbid  matter  paffes  off  from  the  blood  in  a 
crude  ftate,  or  in  the  ftate  it  was  firft  formed 
in,  appears  from  the  matter  of  the  fmall-pox 
and  mealies  in  the  human  fubjecl,  both  which 
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are  cfFe^lual  in  Inoculating,  in  whatever  flate 
of  the  difeafe  it  is  taken.  i\nd  it  is  moft  pro- 
bable that,  in  every  infedtious  fever,  the  mor- 
bid matter,  after  aflimilating  fome  of  the  hu- 
mours into  its  own  nature,  pafles  off  in  the 
fame  ftate  that  it  was  in  when  the  body  was 
firfl  difordered  by  it.  Farther,  acrimony  in  the 
blood  is  not  rendered  mild  by  any  procefs  in 
our  frame ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  always  ex- 
pelled by  fome  of  the  emunftories.  And  as  to 
what  is  obferveil  in  pus,  none  of  a kindly  na- 
ture is  formed  whilft  the  heat  of  the  body  much 
exceeds  the  degree  that  is  proper  to  health ; but 
in  its  ftead  there  is  an  ichor.  Sydenham’s  no- 
tion of  concoction  was,  that  the  concodtion 
of  the  febrile  matter  means  no  more  than  a 
preparation  and  feparation  of  the  morbific  from 
the  found  particles. 

CONCRETION  (from  concrefcoy  to  gronv  to- 
gether). In  cheniijlry  it  is  the  condenfation  of 
any  fluid  fubftance  into  a more  folid  mafs,  im- 
porting the  fame  as  coagulation.  In  veterinary 
furgery  it  is  the  growing  together  of  any  parts 
w'hich  are  feparate  in  a natural  ftate. 

CONCUSSION  (from  concutio,  to  Jloahe  to- 
gether), a jolt  or  JJoock  of  any  part,  by  which  its 
funftions  are  impaired.  Conciijfions  of  the  brain, 
by  blows  or  falls,  are  common  to  brute  animals  ; 
and  the  circumftances  attending  them  are,  no 
doubt,  fomewhat  analogous  to  fuch  accidents 
in  the  human  fubjedf.  A conculTion  of  the 
brain  is  a fudden  and  violent  motion  of  that 
and  of  the  pia-mater,  with  fuch  a fudden  dif- 
tenfion  of  their  blood-veflels  (occafioned  by  a de- 
termination of  their  contained  blood,  both  ar- 
terial and  venal,  into  one  diredfion  by  the  force 
of  the  accident)  as  occafions  them  to  lofe  their 
power  of  propelling  their  contents  as  formerly, 
or  of  continuing  the  circulation  of  the  blood  as 
before. 

It  is  often  very  difficult,  when  an  accident 
from  external  violence  happens  to  the  infide  of 
the  head  of  an  animal,  to  know  of  what  kind 
it  is,  and  where  is  its  feat.  In  fuch  circum- 
ftances we  Ihould  confider  the  fymptoms,  how 
the  misfortune  happened,  with  any  other  cir- 
cumftance  that  may  throw  light  upon  the  cafe  : 
fometimes  the  misfortune  proves  fatal  only  for 
want  of  knowing  what  part  is  injured. 

The  figns  of  a concuffion  do  not  always  ap- 
jjear  immediately  after  the  injury  is  received. 
The  fymptoms  attending  a concuffion  are  ge- 
nerally in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  violence 
which  the  brain  itfelf  has  fuftained,  and  which, 
indeed,  is  difcoverable  only  by  the  fymptoms. 
If  the  concuffion  be  very  great,  all  fenfe  and 
power  of  motion  are  immediately  aboliflied, 


and  death  follows  foon ; but,  between  this  de- 
gree and  that  flight  confufion  (or  ftunning  as  it 
is  called)  which  attends  moft  violences  done  to 
the  head,  there  are  many  ftages.  Sometimes  a 
concuffion  produces  the  fame  kind  of  oppreffive 
fymptoms  as  an  extravafation,  and  the  patient 
is  either  almoft  or  totally  bereft  of  fenfe ; at 
other  times  no  fuch  fymptoms  attend. 

A violent  blow  on  the  head,  not  beating  the 
head  to  the  ground,  nor  againft  any  hard  body, 
moft  frequently  caufes  a fradfure  or  fiflure,  with 
but  fmall  concuffion  : when  a blow  is  given  with 
fuch  violence  as  to  knock  a horfe  down,  and  his 
head  hits  the  ground,  if  the  Ikull  is  not  thereby 
broken,  a concuffion  will  be  the  confequencc. 
If  the  head  ftrikes  againft  a hard  immoveable 
body,  in  confequence  of  a fall  from  a confider- 
able  height,  a concuffion  with  an  extravaf.ition 
ufually  follows,  and  generally  death  is  the  con- 
fequence. A concuffion  of  the  brain  feldom  is 
attended,  if  ever,  with  extravafation,  unlefs 
when  re-aftion  follows  tire  blow.  A concuffion 
with  a fradfure  is  lefs  dangerous  than  one  with 
a fiflure  •,  becaufe,  in  the  firft  cafe,  the  extra- 
vafation is  lefs. 

To  diftinguilh  betwixt  a concuffion  and  ex- 
travafation on  the  brain  is  in  cattle  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  Impoffible.  To  the  fcandal  of 
human  nature,  inftances  are  not  wanting  of 
brutal  violence  being  purpofely  exercifed  on 
the  heads  of  thefe  unolFending  animals.  In  fuch 
cafes,  or  in  fimilar  efFedfs  from  accident,  if 
death  do  not  fupervene,  copious  bleeding,  and 
the  means  diredfed  generally  in  apoplexy  (fee- 
Apoplexy),  ftiould  be  reforted  to. 

CONDENSATION,  is  confining  or  driving"| 
any  fluid  into  a lefs  compafs,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  explained  under  Concentration  ; but 
its  ufual  iignification  is  fuch  a ftoppage  and  col- 
ledlion  of  vapour  as  is  made  in  the  top  of  an 
alembic,  whereby  it  is  returned  in  the  form  of 
a liquid  ; or  as  is  raifed  into  a head  or  receiver, 
there  to  harden  into  a permanent  and  folid  fub- 
ftance, as  in  fublimations  of  all  kinds. 

CONDITION,  in  the  phrafeology  of  the 
turf,  a term  fuppofed  to  imply  a horfe’s  being 
in  fuch  a ftate  of  perfedlion,  and  in  ftrength  and 
power  fo  much  above  thepurpofe  he  isdeftined 
to,  that  he  difplays  it  in  figure  and  appearance : 
according  to  Mr.  Taplin,  “ fine  in  coat,  firm 
in  flefli,  high  in  fpirits,  and  frefli  upon  his  legs.” 
If  the  fubjedl  be  a young  horfe,  and  ftranger  to 
hard  work,  he  fays,  this  may  well  be  the  caf&j 
but,  on  the  contrary,  where  a horfe  has  been 
much  worked,  either  on  the  turf,  field,  or  road, 
a great  degree  of  good  fortune  muft  have  at- 
tended him,  if  he  have  not  differed  from  foiue 
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erre  of  the  many  dangers  to  which  he  has  been 
expofcd.  “ By  way,  therefore,  of  introducing 
direftions  for  getting  a horfe  into  condition,” 
fays  Mr.  Taplin,  “ it  will  be  moll  proper  to  lix 
the  criterion  of  commencement  at  that  fcafon 
when  a hunter,  having  had  what  is  called  a 
fummer’s  run,  is  taken  up  with  an  intent  to  get 
him  into  proper  cotidition  for  the  field.  The  horfe 
being  taken  up,  if  he  is  free  from  lamenefs,  and 
there  is  no  blemifh,  infirmity,  or  any  other  ob- 
flacle,  to  forbid  fuch  proceedings,  put  him  firfl 
upon  a very  moderate  proportion  of  hay  and 
corn,  and'  increafe  it  gradually,  according  to 
the  fize  and  conftitution.  At  the  expiration  of 
three  or  four  days,  when  the  hard  food  may 
naturally  be  fuppofed  to  have  dillodged  the  grafs, 
and  fupplied  its  place,  a proportion  of  blood 
may  be  taken  away,  according  to  the  fize,  flate, 
ftrength,  and  temperament  of  the  horfe,  with 
due  attention  to  the  flcfh  he  may  have  gained, 
or  the  impurities  he  may  have  imbibed  with  his 
pafture.” 

In  his  Veterinary  Pathology,  Mr.  Ryder  re- 
commends the  following  mild  alterative  pow- 
ders for  promoting  condition  in  horfes. 

Take  of  Antimony, in  fine  powder,  one  pound; 

Nitre,  twelve  ounces  : 

Mix  them  together  for  ufe. 

One  ounce  of  this  powder  may  be  given 
every  night  and  morning  in  the  horfe’s  corn, 
previoufly  fprinkled  with  water,  to  make  it  ad- 
here ; or  made  into  a ball  with  a little  tar : this 
will  be  found  very  ufeful  in  promoting  condi- 
tion, or  removing  any  long-continued  coughs, 
colds,  or  difcharge  of  matter  from  the  nofirils. 

CONDUCTOR,  an  inllrument  to  put  up 
into  a finus  or  fiftula,  to  diredl  the  knife  in 
cutting  it  open. 

CONDYLE  (from  an  ancient  cup,Jhaped 
like  a joint),  a knot  or  fmalf  round  projeftion 
in  any  of  the  joints,  formed  by  the  epiphyfis  of 
a bone.  In  the  human  finger  it  is  called  the 
knuckle.  In  botany  it  fignifies  the  joint  of  a 
nlant. 

CONDYLOMA  {y.ovSv>MUia.,  from 
d.gi/i  ar/iculus)  is  the  knitting  of  the  bones  in  ar- 
ticulation, as  in  thofe  of  the  human  fingers. 

CONFECTION,  may  fignify  any  compofi- 
tlon  (from  cum  and  facia,  to  make  up  together) ; 
but  it  is  generally  applied  to  a particular  fort  of 
medicine  compounded  with  dry  ingredients  of 
many  kinds,  powdered  and  made  Into  the  con- 
fillencc  of  a thin  eletluary  with  honey  or  fyrup. 

CONFERVA,  river  weed,  a genus  in  Lin- 
naeus’s botany,  of  the  order  of  Algas,  or  Thongs. 
He  enumerates  twenty- one  fpccies. 


CONFLUENT,  flowing  together,  as  do  any 
liquors  joining  into  a common  ftream  ; but  this 
is  generally  ufed  for  eruptions  which  fpread 
mutually,  or  run  into  one  another. 

CONFORMATION  is  ufed  to  exprefs  that 
particular  make  and  conftrudlion  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  every  individual ; and  hence  a mala 
conp'ormatio  fignifies  fome  fault  in  the  firft  rudi- 
ments, whereby  an  animal  comes  into  the 
world  crooked,  or  with  fome  of  the  vlfcera  or 
cavities  unduly  proportioned.  Thus  many  hu- 
man beings  are  fubject  to  incurable  afthmas* 
from  too  fmall  a capacity  of  the  thorax,  and  the 
like. 

CONFORMATION,  external,  of  the 
Horse.  As  the  powers  and  qualities  of  that 
ufeful  animal  are  known  to  depend  confiderably 
on  his  'external  conformation,  it  is  a point 
which  has  long  and  deeply  intereiled  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  turf,  and  others  who  have  given 
their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed. 
Of  the  few  modern  writers  who  have  treated 
the  fubjedt  fcientifically,  there  is  none,  perhaps,, 
more  worthy  of  attention  than  Mr.  Lawrence, 
of  Birmingham,  who,  in  his  elegant  publica- 
tion, entitled  An  Enquiry  into  the  Struhiure  and 
Animal  Economy  of  the  Horfe,  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks. — ' 

“ As  deformity,”  fays  he,  “ is  conftituted 
by  a want  of  harmony  in  the  component  parts. 
It  will  not  be  difficult  to  perceive,  that  a long 
head  and  a fhort  neck,  or  a fliort  head  and  a 
long  neck,  cannot  be  efteemed  handfome. 

“ The  neck  fhould  proceed  in  a line  from 
the  top  of  the  head,  forming  a regular  progref- 
five  curve  to  the  withers.  The  trachea,  or 
windpipe,  flrould  be  large  in  diameter,  and 
fomewhat  detached  from  the  flefliy  part  of  the 
neck.  The  fize  of  its  diameter  has  a confidcr- 
able  influence  in  refpiratlon.  Large  windpipes 
are  peculiar  to  blood-horfes,  whence,  probably, 
they  are  better  winded  than  all  others.  The 
chief  beauty  of  the  forehand  depends  on  the 
union  of  the  neck  with  the  flioulders.  The 
neck  fhould  iflue  high,  and  nearly  In  a line 
with  the  withers,  and  its  lower  part  fliould 
enter  the  cheft  high,  and  above  the  point  of  the 
fhoulders : the  oppofite  conformation  to  this 
produces  what  is  termed  an  ewe-neck,  which 
can  never  be  efteemed  handfome. 

“ The  flroulders  conftitute  the  centre  of  mo- 
tion in  the  fore  part  of  the  body;  and  the  ex- 
tent and  elafticity  of  that  motion  will  depend 
.chiefly  on  the  pofition  of  the  fhoulder-blades. 
The  connexion  of  the  flroulder-blades  with  the 
body  is  eftabllflied  by  mufcles  only,  independ- 
ently of  any  joint  whatever-  It  is  by  the  alter- 
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nate  colitra£i:ion  and  extenfion  of  thefe  different 
mufcles  that  motion  is  produced,  and  it  is  by 
their  united  elafticity.  that  the  fhock  is  broken 
when  in  adfion. 

“ This  would  not  have  been  the  cafe,  had 
the  fhoulder  terminated  in  a fixed  joint.  1 he 
truth  of  this  remark  may  be  afcertained  by 
riding  alternately  on  the  withers  and  the  croupe, 
and  comparing  the  difference  of  their  refpedbive 
motions. 

“ As  it  is  the  office  of  the  hinder  quarters 
to  propel  the  body  forwards,  it  is  necelfary  that 
they  (hould  be  clofely  united  with  the  body  by 
means  of  joints.  Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  fore  quarters  are  chiefly  employed  in  fuf- 
taining  the  equilibrium  of  the  machine,  the 
concuflion  wliich  muft  have  been  produced  if 
they  had  been  united  to  the  body  by  joints 
would  have  been  confiderably  greater  than 
what  is  produced  by  their  being  attached  by 
mufcles  only.  In  defcribing  the  aftion  of  the 
flioulder,  it  v/ill  be  neceflary  to  confider  its  po- 
fition  when  in  a ftate  of  immobility. 

“ The  fcapula,  or  blade-bone,  is  placed  ob- 
liquely from  the  chefl  to  the  withers,  and  the 
. centre  of  its  aGion  is  fixed  in  the  middle!  of  it. 
In  its  adfion,  it  deferibes  as  large  a portion  of 
a circle  as  the  extenfion  of  its  mufcles  will  ad- 
mit. If  this  portion  of  a civ'cle,  for  inftance, 
be  ten  degrees,  and  two  different  fcapulae  pof- 
■fefs  the  fame  degree  of  extenfion,  the  one  fitu- 
ated  obliquely,  the  other  perpendicularly,  it 
muft  necelfarily  follow,  that,  aSing  on  their 
refpeflive  centres,  the  one  which  is  oblique 
muft  elevate  its  lower  extremity  higher  than  that 
which  is  perpendicular,  and  confequently  will 
ineveafe  the  projedlion  of  every  part  of  the 
fore-limb.  Hence  it  appears,  that  an  oblique 
pofitfon  of  the  flioulder  is  moft  favourable  for 
progreffion. 

“ The  flioulder  may  want  liberty,'  either  by 
being  too  flefliy  or  too  lean.  In  the  firft  in- 
ftance, it  is  overloaded  ; and,  in  the  laft,  it 
pofleffes  not  mufcle  fufficient  to  enable  it  to 
perform  its  funiftions  with  ftrength  and  cele- 
rity. 

“ The  mufcles  of  the  cheft  contribute  greatly 
to  the  motion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  flioulder. 
Hence  a ftrong  and  moderately  full  cheft  is  to 
be  preferred  to  one  that  is  narrow  and  meagre. 
It  will  probably  be  urged,  that  horfes  are  fome- 
limes  poffelfed  of  great  fpeed  whofe  forehands 
in  no  wife  agree  with  this  defeription  j but 
fuch  horfes  are  generally  endowetl  with  parti- 
cular powers  in  their  hinder  (juarters.  The 
fore  quarters  are  merely  paflive,  and  extend 
lliemfelves  to  receive  the  weight  of  the  body} 


and,  if  they  are  fufliciently  ftrong  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  the  animal  may  certainly  move  with  con- 
fuierable  velocity  : but  thence  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred,  that  a greater  velocity  might  not  be 
produced,  if  both  the  fore  and  hinder  quarters 
were  alike  perfedf  in  their  conformation. 

“ The  fore  legs  will  next  come  under  con* 
fideration,  on  the  good  ftruifture  of  which  the 
fafety  and  eafe  of  the  pace  of  the  animal  will 
chiefly  depend. 

“ A horfe,  whofe  legs  are  twifted,  or  impro- 
perly placed  too  far  under  his  body,  may  pof- 
fefs  great  fpeed  ; but  that  his  adfioii  muft  be 
inipevfe£t,  the  following  reafons  will  fufiicient- 
ly  demonftrate ; 

“ If  the  foot  turns  either  inwards  or  out- 
wards, it  cannot  alight  flat  on  the  ground,  in 
■w'hich  cafe  the  pofition  can  never  be  firm  and 
fteady ; becaufe  the  preflure  will  be  partial  on 
either  the  inward  or  outward  quarter  of  the 
foot.  If  the  leg  is  not  perfectly  ftraight  from 
the  flioulder  to  the  foot,  its  a£i:ion  cannot  be 
true,  nor  the  center  of  gravity  fo  readily  founds 
as  by  one  that  is  even  and  uniform  in  all  its 
parts.  If  the  elbow. ftncline  inwards  clofe  to 
the  ribs,  the  leg  muft  be  throwm  fideways 
when  in  aftion,  which  will  remove  the  foot 
too  far  from  thq. centre  of  gravity,  and  produce 
a lateral  rolling  motion,  very  unpleafant  to  the 
rider.  Again,  if  the  legs  incline  too  much  un- 
der the  body,  they  will  be  overloaded,  and  the 
freedom  of  their  aftion  will  be  reduced  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  opprefled. 

“ The  fore  legs,  to  be  perfeeft,  fliould,  in  a 
front  view,  be  wideft  at  the  cheft,  gradually 
approaching  each  other  downwards  towards 
the  foot,  and  defceiiding  in  a perpendicular  di- 
redlion  to  the  ground. 

“ The  upper  part  of  the  fore  leg,  next  the 
flioulder,  fliould  be  bread  and  mufcular. 

“ The  power  of  elevating  the  knee,  and 
throwing  the  leg  forwards,  depends  much  on 
the  fize  of  the  mufcles  in  this  part. 

“ The  knee,  in  a front  view,  fliould  be 
broad,  flat,  and  fquare ; the  lower  part  of  the 
Jimb,  between  the  knee  and  the  fetlock,  fliould 
"be  fiiort,  flat,  and  wide  in  a lateral  view.  The 
tendons  fliould  be  diftindl,  firm,  and  detached 
from  the  bone.  The  fetlock  fliould  correfpond 
in  proportion  with  the  reft  of  the  leg,  neither 
too  upright  nor  too  floping.  If  it  is  too  long, 
its  ability  of  fuftaining  the  weight  of  the  body 
will  be  diminiflied ; and,  if  it  is  too  ftiort,  it 
•will  be  liable  to  knuckle  over.  Short  pafterns 
are  generally  attended  with  contradled  feet,  the 
weight  of  the  body  not  being  thrown  fo  much 
on  the  heel  as  is  the  cafe  with  lon^  pafterns. 
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The  general  proportion  of  the  limb  is 
conllituted  by  two  equal  divifions,  viz.  from 
the  elbow  to  the  knee,  and  from  die  knee  to 
the  ground. 

“ The  length  of  the  fore  leg  Ihould  corre- 
fpond  with  that^f  the  hind  leg  ; that  is  to  fay, 
the  elbow  ftiould  defcribe  a horizontal  line  with 
the  ftifle,  otherwife  the  harmony  of  motion  is 
loft  ; as  is  the  cafe  in  a carriage,  where  the  fore 
wheels  are  of  a fmaller  diameter  than  the  hin- 
der wheels,  on  which  account  they  are  obliged 
to  perform  three  revolutions  to  two  of  the 
latter.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  goes  on  to  fpeak  of  the  figure 
of  the  body,  or  carcafe,  as  it  is  ufually  called. 
His  fcntiments  on  this  head  will  be  found  un- 
der the  article  Body.  For  an  account  of  the 
figure  of  the  horfe’s  foot,  fee  Foot. 

Mr.  St.  Bel  has  taken  confiderable  pains  to 
afccrtain,  by  geometrical  rules,  that  form  of  the 
horfe  which  is  moft  conducive  to  his  /peed.  For 
the  remarks  of  that  writer,  fee  the  article  Pro- 
portions. 

CONGERIES  [txom  congrego,  to  gather  toge-^ 
ther),  is  a colledfion  or  parcel  of  bodies  gathered 
together  into  one  mafs  or  compofition. 

CONGESTION,  the  fame  as  colle£lion  of 
matter,  as  in  abfcefles  and  tumors. 

CONGIUS  (ijuafi  CoNGERUs,  from  congero, 
to  heap  up),  a gallon.  1 his  is  a very  ancient 
meafure,  and  is  generally  faid  to  have  been 
equal  to  ten  pints  of  wine,  and  nine  of  oil. 
The  Athenian  congius,  or  conchus,  weighed 
nine  pounds,  and  the  Roman  weighed  ten,  or 
contained  ten  Roman  pints  of  wine.  In  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  difpenfatories  the  gallon 
is  only  eight  pints. 

CONGLUTINATION  (from  cum,  together 
or  ivith,  and  gluten,  glue),  is  the  uniting  parts  of 
the  body  together  by  means  of  their  natural 
moifture,  by  the  help  of  bandage,  or  by  the 
fupply  of  vifcid  particles  *,  and,  in  the  laft  ac-^ 
ceptation,  it  differs  little  from  accretion  or  nou- 
rifhmont. 

CONGLOBATE  (from  congloho,  to  gather 
Jifjgly  into  a hall).  All  the  glands  in  an  animal 
body  are  either  conglobate  or  conglomerate. 
A conglobate  gland  is  a little  fmooth  body, 
wrapped  up  in  a fine  fkin,  by  which  it  is  fepa- 
rated  from  all  other  parts,  only  admitting  an 
artery  and  a nerve  to  pafs  in,  and  giving  way  to  a 
vein  and  excretory  canal  to  pafs  out.  Of  this 
fort  are  the  glands  of  the  brain  and  the  teft^s 
in  many  quadrupeds. 

CONGL(;MERATE  (from  conglomero,  to 
heap  up  together).  A conglomerate  gland  is 
compofed  of  many  little  conglobate  glands  all 


tied>  together,  and  wrapped  up  in  one  common- 
membrane.  Sometime.s  all  their  excretory  diufls' 
unite,  and  make  one  common  pipe,  through 
which  the  liquor  of  all  of  them  runs,  as  the 
pancreas  and  parotids  do.  Sometimes  the  du£ls 
imlting  form  feveral  pipes,  which  only  com- 
municate with  one  another  by  crofs  canals,  and 
fuch  are  the  mammse.  ( Ithers  again  have  feve- 
ral pipes,  without  any  communication  wdthone 
another;  of  which  fort  are  the  glandulae  lacry- 
males  and  proftatae  in  the  human  fubjeiT  : and 
there  is  another  fort  when  each  gland  hath  its 
own  excretory  du(T,  through  which  it  tranf- 
mits  its  liquor  to  a common  bafin,  as  in  the 
kidneys. 

CONGRUITY,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  that  apti-* 
tude  in  fome  bodies  to  unite  and  incorporate, 
from  a limilitude  or  fitnefs  of  their  figures ; as 
incongruity  is  an  un fitnefs  of  their  furfaces  to 
join  together.  Thus,  quickfilver  will  unite 
with  gold,  and  many  otl-er  metals,  but  will  roll 
off  from  wood,  ftone,  glafs,  &c.  ; and  water, 
that  will  wet  fait  and  diflblve  ItJ  will  flip  off 
from  tallow  without  adhering  to  it,  as  alfo  from 
a dufty  furface,  and  from  the  feathers  of  water- 
fowl.  Two  drops  of  water,  or  of  mercury,  will 
on  conta£t  immediately  join  and  coalefce;  but 
oil  of  tartar  poured  upon  quickfilver,  and  fpirit 
of  wine  on  that  oil,  and  oil  of  turpentine  orl 
that,  and  air  over  all,  will  remain  in  the  fame 
veflel  without  any  manner  of  union  or  mixture 
with  each  other ; and  the  caufe  of  this  is,  that 
the  figures  of  fome  bodies  will  not  admit 
other  bodies  near  enough  to  be  within  their 
fpheres  of  attradbion,  whereby  they  cannot  join 
and  cohere : but  w^here  their  fitnefs  of  figure 
will  let  them  approach  near  enough  to  feel  each 
other’s  attraftive  power,  they  clofe  and  hold 
together. 

CONITTM.  See  Cicuta.  c.  . 

CONJUNCTIVA  TUNICA.  See  Eye. 

CONSENT  OF  parts,  is  that  perception 
one  part  has  of  another  at  a diftance,  by  means 
of  fome  fibres  and  nerves  which  are  common 
to  them  both,  or  communicated  by  other 
branches  with  one  another : and  thus,  the  ftone 
in  the  bladder  />f  a horfe,  by  vellicating  tlie 
fibres  there,  will  afFe£l  and  draw  them  fo  much 
into  fpafms,  as  to  alFe£l;  the  coats  of  the  bowels 
in  the  fame  manner,  by  the  intermediation  of 
nervous  threads,  and  caufe  a colic  there  j and 
alfo  extend  their  twitches  fometimes  fo  far  as 
the  ftomach.  1 he  remedy,  therefore,  in  fuch 
cafes  is  to  be  addreffed  to  the  part  originally  af- 
fected, how  remote  and  grievous  foever  may 
be  the  confequences  and  fymptoms  at  a di- 
ftance. 
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CONSERVE.  Confervcs  arc  compoiltions 
■«f  recent  vegetable  matters  and  fug'ar,  beaten- 
together  into  one  uniform  mafs. 

CONSTIPATION,  and  Constriction 
(from  cotijlringo^  to  bind  together)^  is  the  binding 
up  wounds,  or  clofing  the  mouths  of  vefiels  fo 
as  to  prevent  any  effluN  of  tbeir  contents.  This 
term  alfo  denotes  coflivenefs,  not  only  when 
the  alvine  faeces  do  not  daily  pafs,  but  alio  when 
v/hat  is  difeharged  by  the  anus  is  too  hard  to 
receive  its  form  from  the  preffure  of  the  rec- 
tum upon  it. 

CONSTITUTION,  in  phyficlogy,  that  dif- 
tribution  or  fyflem  of  arrangement  by  means 
of  which  the  particular  fundlions  of  an  animal 
body  are  carried  on:  that  habit  or  temperament 
arifing  from  the  peculiar  difpofition  and  quality 
of  its  parts.  The  conftitutions  of  brutes  differ 
in  fewer  refpedls  than  thofe  of  men,  yet  a de- 
gree of  attention  is  no  lefs  neceffary  to  be  paid 
by  the  veterinary  pradfitioner  to  that  circum- 
Itance  than  is  ufually  done  by  the  phyfician. 

CONSTRICTORES  (from  the  fame  deriva- 
tion), are  mufcles  of  the  nofe,  called  alfo  de- 
prejjhres  lahii  fuperioris,  depreffors  of  the  upper 
lip,  which  arife  from  the  fourth  bone  of  the  up- 
per jaw,  immediately  above  the  gum  of  the 
dentes  incifores,  and  afeending  are  inferted  into 
the  roots  of  the  alte  nafi,  and  fuperior  parts  of 
jthe  upper  lip  ; they  draw  the  upper  lip  and  alae 
nafi  downwards.  There  are  alfo  the 

CoNSTRicTOREs  Ae^.  Nasi.  Thcfe  rife 
Helhy  below  the  root  of  the  nares,  immediately 
above  the  gums  of  the  dentes  inciforii,  and  af- 
fending  tranfverfely  are  inferted  into  the  coats 
of  the  alae  nafi,  and  the  fuperior  part  of  the  up- 
per lip,  in  the  horfe. 

. There  are  many  other  mufcles  which  bear 
■ the  name  of  csnjlnclors : for  thefe  refei'ence  muff 
• be  had  to  the  article  Muscles,  and  to  the  plates 
there  referred  to. 

CONSUMPTION.  That  horfes  are  fubjeft 
to  confumptions,  and  wafting  diforders,  muft 
be  manifeft  to  all  who  have  had  any  tolerable 
acquaintance  with  their  difeafes  ; though  many 
are  unable  to  diftinguifli.  a true  confumption 
from  an  obftinate  cold,  or  other  diforder  of  the 
breaft. 

The  caufe  of  a confumption  is  frequently 
from  colds  that  h-ave  never  been  thoroughly 
cured,  but,  have  left  fome  chronic  affeclion  of 
the  lungs,  or  fome  other  of  the  principal  vif- 
cera,  efpecially  of  the.  parts  contained  within 
the  ch^ft.  ; This  refults  foraetimes  from  violent 
inward  ftrains,  in  working  a horfe  beyond  his 
strength,  or  when  he  has  a coH.iupon  him ; 

. travelling  a horfe  beyond  his  ftrength  j .riding 


long  journeys  without  allowing  fofliclent  food, 
or  proper  times  of  baiting  and  reft  upon  the. 
road;  riding  in  the  night  in  damp  and  wet 
weather;  and  from  other  fuch-like  errors:  and 
fometimes  confumptions  proceed  from  weak- 
nefs  or  other  faults  in  the  conftitution ; fome^ 
times  from  pleurifies,  furfeits,  or  long-conti- 
nued ficknefs  of  any  kind. 

Gibfon  afferts,  that  fiery  hot  horfes  are  the 
moft  fubjeft  to  confumptions,  being  for  the 
moft  part  naturally  weak  and  wafhy,  and  of  a 
hectic  difpofition.  Thefe  generally  move  with 
much  heat  and  vigour  for  a fpurt,  but  this  foon 
abates ; and  if  they  happen  to  be  worked  at  any 
time  more  than  ordinary,  they  lofe  their  appe- 
tite, they  ftale  and  dung  often,  for  the  moft 
part  lofe  their  flelh,  and  look  faint  and  jaded  ; 
a he£lic  fever  often  attends,  fo  that  they  feel 
all  over  hot,  though  not  to  fuch  a degree  as  in 
inflammatory  and  other  fevers  : but  thele  fymp- 
toms  generally  wear  off  with  two  or  three  days’ 
reft,  and  their  appetite  to  food  will  alfo  return, 
but  they  are  apt  to  relapfe  as  foon  as  they  are 
put  upon  frefli  exercife  ; arid  though  they  arc 
never  fo  much  indulged  with  reft  and  food,  they 
feldom  carry  much  flelh. 

When  a confumption  proceeds  from  any  de- 
fe£l:  in  the  lungs  or  principal  vifeera,  the  eyes 
look  dull  and  a little  moift,  the  ears  and  feet 
are  for  the  moft  part  hot.  There  is  commonly 
a Iharp  cough  by  fits,  and  frequently  with  a 
groaning,  and  the  horfe  fneezes  very  much, 
has  an  uneafinefs  and  quick  motion  in  the 
flanks,  often  runs  at  the  nofe,  and  fome  con- 
fumptive  horfes  throw  out  a yellowilh  curdled 
matter.  They  have  but  little  appetite  to  food, 
efpecially  to  hay,  but  will  eat  their  corn,  and 
are  for  the  moft  part  hot  after  it.  Sometimes 
thefe  fym.ptoriis  abate,  and  give  hopes  of  re- 
covery ; but  the  leaft  over-exercife,  or  error 
in  feeding,  brings  them  to  their  former  ftate. 
Some  look  fleek  and  fmooth,  though  their  fleflr 
be  wafting ; others  have  rough  and  ftaring 
coats,  and  appear  alfo  to  be  forfeited  : but  thefe 
different  appearances  are  ufually  owing  to  the 
different  caufes  from  whence  the  diftemper  ori- 
ginates. 

When  a horfe  that  has  any  of  the  above-men- 
tioned fymptoms  retains  a tolerable  appetite  to 
food,  holds  out  a long  while  without  any  great 
abatement  of  his  ftrength,  or  lofs  of  flelh,  it  is 
always  a good  fign  : on  the  contrary,  when  he 
continues  lofmg  his  flelh  and  vigour,  it  is  a fign 
of  decay,  even  though  he  retains  a tolerable 
appetite ; and  any  fuch  horfe  will  feldom  re- 
cover. When  a yellowifli  or  curdled  difchargc 
runs  from  the  nofe,  -the  animal  generally  dies^ 
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Imt  If  the  matter  be  white  and  well  digefted, 
and  at  tunes  abates,  or  changes  to  a clear  wa- 
ter, it  is  a promifing  fign,  efpecially  if  the  horfe 
be" young:  but,  even  where  the  befl;  fymptoms 
appear,  confumptions  of  all  kinds  are  danger- 
ous and  uncertain,  and  every  accident  or  error 
expofes  a confuinptive  horfe  to  relapfes  ; becaufe 
his  complaint  is  often  owing  to  natural  weak- 
nefs. 

As  to  the  cure  of  confumptions,  one  of  the 
principal  things  is  ble(;ding,  which  fliould  be 
finall  in  quantity,  but  often  repeated,  efpecially 
in  the  beginning,  before  the  horfe  lofes  too 
mueh  of  his  flefli.  This  foinetimes  abates  the 
hedic  fever  which  ufually  attends  confumption, 
and  is  a relief  to  the  lungs/  A pint  at  once, 
or  a pint  and  a half  from  fome  horfes,  is  fuffi- 
cient;  and  this  may  be  repeated  as  often  as 
they  appear  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  opprefTed 
in  breathing.  All  thofe  things  that  are  proper 
in  colds  are  profitable  here  alfo.  Gibfon  re- 
commends the  following  balls,  which,  he  fays, 
will  do  fervice,  if  the  horfe  be  young. 

Take  of  Conferve  of  red  rofes,  one  ounce ; 

Lucatellus’s  balfam,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Sperma  ceti,  in  powder, 

Sal  prunella,  of  each  two  drachms  ; 

Balfam  of  fulphur  anifated,  fufficient 
to  make  it  into  a ball;  to  be  rolled 
in  liquorice-powder  or  wheat- 
flour. 

Thefe  balls  may  be  given  one  every  morning 
for  a week  ; and  if  they  be  found  to  do  fervice, 
may  be  continued  during  pleafure,  till  the  horfe 
recovers  his  ufual  vigour,  and  begins  to  gather 
ftrength.  A quart  of  the  deco£l:ion  of  bran  or 
of  linfeed  may  alfo  be  adminiftered  after  each 
ball,  made  warm,  diflblving  in  it  an  ounce  of 
gum  arabic,  or  gum  tragacanth ; but  if  the 
horfe  fcours,  or  runs  at  his  nofe,  fo  as  to  in- 
duce weaknefs,  the  following  infufion  may  be 
ufed  : 

Take  of  Ground-ivy, 

Horehound,  ofeacb  a handful; 

Red  rofe  leaves,  half  a handful ; 

Linfeed, 

Juice  of  liquorice,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ; 

Gum  tragacanth,  an  ounce. 

Infufe  thefe  in  a quart  of  boiling  water,  let- 
ting the  infufion  Hand  covered  till  cold. 

Gibfon  dire£fs  this  to  be  made  milk-warm, 
and  given  every  morning  after  the  ball,  with 
tl)c  ufual  precautions;  that  is,  fallmg  two  hours 


before  and  two  hours  after,  allowing  him  not 
above  a quartern  of  fcalded  bran ; for,  when 
fcalded  bran  is  often  given,  and  in  great  quan- 
tities, he  fays,  it  hurts  the  horfe  by  relaxing 
too  much,  and  is  greatly  injurious  in  all  habitual 
weaknefles.  His  oats  fliould  be  the  hardeft.and 
fweeteft  that  can  be  got,  and  his  feeds  alfo 
fmall,  that  he  may  not  be  cloyed.  His  hay 
fhould  alfo  be  the  fined,  and  the  dud  well 
fliaken  out  of  it,  and  given  in  fmall  portions, 
that  he  may  diged  it  eafily.  But  nothing  con- 
tributes more  to  the  cure  of  a confumption  than 
air  and  exercife,  though  any  excefs  in  the  latter 
is  dangerous ; and  therefore  a weak  confump- 
tive  horfe  diould  only  be  led,  or  ridden,  by  a per- 
fon  of  a light  weight ; and,  if  (hort-breathed, 
fl*ould  only  be  w'alked.  He  fhould  be  conti- 
nued in  the  air  as  much  as  podible,  upon  fome 
dry  common,  or  other  place  where  the  air  is 
good,  which  is  the  mod  likely  w^ay  to  bring 
him  to  his  domach,  and  confequently  to  his 
drength ; and,  if  he  mends  by  this  manage- 
ment, there  may  be  fome  hopes  of  his  recovery, 
provided  he  be  young : but  if  he  be  full-aged 
or  old,  or  if  he  continues  dill  weak  and  faint, 
runs  a vifeid  gleet  from  his  nofc,  has  a fuiiiefs 
of  the  glands  under  his  jaws,  coughs  much 
and  wades  in  his  fiefh,  and  grows  weak,  with 
a dinking  breath,  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to 
bedow  any  labour  or  expence  to  fave  him. 

Some  young  horfes  continue  in  this  confump- 
tive  way  for  feven  or  eight  months,  with  a great 
deal  of  care  and  good  nurfing,  andj  at  fome  in- 
tervals, give  the  owners  hopes  of  a recovery, 
but  at  lafl;  die  emaciated.  Others  go  oft'  in  a 
much  fhorter  time,  and  not  fo  much  debilitated; 
and  fome  recover  that  have  had  a running  at 
the  nofe  for  tw^o  or  three  years  together ; but 
then  this  running  has  abated  very  much  at 
times,  the  matter  was  always  white,  and,  when 
that  ceafed  at  any  time,  there  was  generally  a 
flow  of  clear  or  whitifti  water.  Such  horfes 
will  retain  their  appetite,  and  not  lofe  their 
flefh,  but  go  through  their  luifinefs  tolerably 
well,  with  good  ufage;  though,  if  they  are  put 
to  it  a little  more  than  ordinary,  they  will  be 
the  worfe  for  it : and  perfons  who  have  had 
much  pra£lice  this  way  may  obferve,  that  thefe 
horfes  fddom  recover  perfectly  till  they  are 
about  feven  or  eight  years  ojd  ; then  their  com- 
plaints go  oft',  a:id  feme  of  them  grow  hardy 
and  ufeful. 

There  is  another  kind  of  difeharge  from  the 
TJodrils  deferibed  by  Gibfon.  This, he  fays,  hap- 
pens when  the  ftrangles  have  never  come  to  ma- 
turity, or  have  been  opened  before  the  impoft- 
hume  was  ripe.  There  is  generally  a profufe 
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running  at  toth  noftrils  ; and,  when  this  con- 
tinues, the  horfe  grows  extremely  weak,  lofes 
his  flefh,  and  at  laft  his  lungs  are  alFefted,  and 
he  beeomca  confumptive  : but  this  is  a curable 
cafe,  and  when  it  proves  otherwife,  it  is  gene- 
rally owing  to  negledl  or  ignorance* 

Of  thofe  horfes  that  are  of  hot  fiery  tempers, 
and  feem  naturally  difpofed  to  heftic,  few 
are  of  any  great  value  ; yet  if  any  fuch  hap- 
pens to  excel  in  his  goings,  the  befl;  way  to  pre- 
ferve  him  is  to  feed  him  often,  in  fmall  portions, 
not  to  overwork  him,  nor  to  fuffer  him  to  carry 
too  great  a weight.  The  fpring  grafs  is  alfo 
good  for  fuch  horfes,  houfing  them  at  night, 
while  the  weather  Is  cold : by  fuch  ufage  fome 
of  thcfe  have  had  their  conftitutions  greatly 
mended,  and  become  ferviceable. 

An  atrophy  is  another  kind  of  confumptlon  to 
which  horfes  are  fometimes  fubjecb ; where  a 
horfe  has  little  or  no  cough,  no  running  at  the 
nofe,  nor  fcarce  any  fymptoms  of  a hectic  fe- 
ver, eats  his  meat  tolerably  well,  and  yet  con- 
tinually waftes  in  his  flefh,  and  grows  at  laft 
very  much  hide-bound.  This  is  a dangerous 
malady,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  proceeds  from 
a furfeit  or  hard  ufage,  and  fometimes  ends  in 
the  farcy  or  glanders.  Some  gentlemen  have 
been  at  great  pains  and  expence  in  hopes  of 
curing  favourite  horfes  that  have  been  thus  de- 
clining, though  without  effe£t ; for,  in  many 
fuch  cafes,  the  glands  of  the  mefentery,  and 
other  lymphatic  glands,  are  very  much  enlarged ; 
and  as,  when  thefe  are  grown  hard  and  fchir- 
rous,  they  hinder  the  chyle  and  lymph  from 
mixing  with  the  blood,  the  horfe  lofes  his  pro- 
per nourifhment,  and  therefore  nothing  can 
produce  a cure  in  this  cafe  but  what  is  of  fuffi- 
cient  efficacy  to  remove  the  obftru£l;ions  of  the 
glands  ; and  this  muft  be  attempted  fpeedily, 
or  not  at  all. 

Therefore,  before  a horfe  is  too  far  wafted, 
give  him  two  drachms  of  calomel  in  any  of  the 
common  horfe-balls,  in  the  morning  before 
meat  or  water,  letting  him  fall  two  or  three 
hours  after  it.  His  food  muft  be  fcalded  bran  and 
the  fweeteft  hay,  while  he  is  under  this  courfe  ; 
he  muft  have  no  cold  water,  nor  be  expofed  to 
wet.  The  day  after  this  dofe  of  calomel,  let 
him  have  a mild  purging  ball  (fee  Bali.)  *,  for  a 
horfe  in  this  ftate  will  not  well  bear  thofe  that 
are  ftrong. 

Gibfon  directs  the  mercurial  ball  and  purge 
to  be  repeated  three  times,  allowing  a week  be- 
tween each.  Then  he  advifes  the  following  : 

Take  of  Cinnabar  of  antimony,  one  pound; 
pum  guiacum,  the  fame  quantity. 


Make  thefe  Into  fine  powder,  mix  them  well 
together,  and  give  the  horfe  an  ounce 
twice  a-day,  wetting  his  feeds. 

This  may  be  taken  In  the  intervals  between 
the  purges,  and  continued  afterwards  till  he  re- 
covers and:  begins  to  gather  ftrength  ; and  then 
air  and  exercife  may  reftore  his  health.  Some 
horfes  are  beft  cured  with  the  fpring  grafs, 
efpeclally  when  the  complaint  has  not  been  of 
long  ftanding.  The  fait  marflies  are  the  beft, 
where  the  foil  is  the  moft  open,  and  foon  dry ; 
but  if  a horfe  has  been  long  in  this  declining 
way,  he  will  require  ftrengthening  remedies 
(fee  Restoratives)  ; otherwife  he  will  be  apt 
to  turn  dropfical  upon  his  being  taken  up.  See 
Hide-bound. 

CONTACT,  or  Contiguity  (from  coatiugo^ 
to  touch  together)^  the  joining  one  furface  to  an- 
other without  any  interftice : and  hence,  be- 
caufe  very  few  furfaces  are  capable  of  touching 
in  all  points,  and  the  cohefion  of  bodies  is  in 
proportion  to  their  contaft,  thofe  bodies  will! 
ftick  fafteft  together  which  are  capable  of  the 
clofeft  conta£l. 

CONTAGION  (from  the  fame  derivation), 
the  communicating  or  transferring  a difeafe 
from  one  body  to  another,  by  certaiii  fteams  or 
effluvia  tranfmitted  from  the  body  of  a difeafed 
animal.  Some  difeafes  are  thus  propagated  by 
an  immediate  conta£l  or  touch ; as  the  mad- 
nefs  of  a dog,  which  is  communicated  by  biting ; 
as  is  the  venom  of  the  viper,  and  other  reptiles, 
Of  this  nature  alfo  is  the  glanders  in  the  horfe. 
There  are  alfo  fome  contagions  tranfmitted 
through  the  air  to  a great  diftance,  as'"in  fome 
peftilential  diftempers  incident  to  horned  cattle ; 
in  which  cafes  the  air  is  even  thought  to  be  full 
of  contagious  particles. 

CONTINENT  FEVER,  or  that  fever  which 
is  continual,  proceeds  regularly  in  the  fame  te- 
nor, without  either  intermiffion  or  remiflion. 

CONTINUED  FEVER,  'that  fpecies  of  fe- 
ver which  is  attended  with  exacerbations  and 
flight  remiflTions,  but  no  intermiffion. 

CONTRACTION  (from  contraho,  to  draw 
together)  exprefles  the  ffirinking  up  of  a mufcle 
or  fibre,  when  it  Is  extended. 

CONTRACTION  of  the  Hoof,  a diftorted 
ftate  of  the  horny  fubftance  of  the  hoof  in  cattle, 
producing  all  the  mifehiefs  of  unnatural  and  ir- 
regular preflTure  on  the  foft  parts  contained  in  lt, 
and  confequently  a degree  of  lamenefs  which 
can  only  be  removed  by  removing  the  caufe. 
Contraction  of  the  hoof  rarely  happens,  how- 
ever, except  to  thofe  animals  whofe  hoofs,  for 
the  convenience  of  labour,  arc  fhod  with  iron. 
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Hence  the  Importance  of  flioeing  animals,  parti- 
cularly horfes,  on  found  principles  ; an  obje<3;  to 
which  great  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  Pro- 
feflbrs  at  the  Veterinary  College.  As  the  ef- 
fects of  the  contra£l:ed  hoof  are  exerted  on  the 
FOOT,  we  refer  to  that  article  for  the  informa- 
tion required. 

CONTRACTILE,  the  nature  of  a body  which, 
when  extended,  has  a property  of  drawing  itfelf 
up  again  to  that  dimenfion  it  was  in  before  ex- 
tenfjon.  For  the  caufe  of  this  property,  which 
is  of  the  utmoll  confequence  to  a right  under- 
ftanding  of  the  animal  economy,  fee  Fibre. 

CONTRACTURE,  a rigidity  of  the  joints. 
There  are  two  fpecies  : one  from  rigidity  in  the 
mufcles,  which  move  the  joints  ; another  from 
ihe  rigidity  in  the  bones,  or  the  ligaments  of 
the  joints. 

CONTRAHENTIA,  medicines  which  flrorten 
and  llrengthen  the  fibres.  Aftringent  medicines 
are  thofe  which  do  this. 

CONTRA-INDICATION,  an  indication 
which  forbids  that  to  be  done  which  the  main 
fcope  of  a difeafe  points  out  at  firft. 

CONTRAYERVA,  the  Dorjlema  Contray^ 
erva  of  Linnaeus.  It  was  brought  into  Europe 
about  the  year  1581,  by  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
whence  it  was  alfo  named  Drakem.  It  is  found  in 
Peru,  and  other  parts  of  the  SpanifhWefl  Indies. 
The  College  have  retained  this  root  in  their 
Pharmacopoeia : it  enters  the  pulvis  contrayer- 
vse  compofitus ; but  the  inllances  of  its  ufe  in 
veterinary  praftice  are  rare. 

CONTUSIONS,  or  Bruises.  (See  Bruises.) 
When  any  part  is  bruifed,  one  of  thefe  two  fol- 
lowing circumftances  is  always  confequent, 
and  eommonly  both  happen  together;  either 
the  fmall  blood-vefiels  of  the  contufed  part  are 
broken,  and  the  blood  they  contained  fpread 
about  in  the  adjoining  parts ; or  elfe,  without 
fiich  an  effufion  of  it,  thefe  veiTels  have  loft  their 
tone  or  a£live  force,  and,  no  longer  contribut- 
ing to  tire  circulation,  their  contents  ftagnatc. 
In  either  of  thefe,  if  nature,  with  or  without 
the  aCiftance  of  art,  does  not  remove  the  impe- 
diment, an  inflammation  comes  on,  followed 
by  an  imperfeeft  unkindly  fuppuration,  with  pu- 
trefaction or  gangrene.  Belide  which,  there 
are  peculiar  fymptoms  from  the  injury  done  to 
a nerve,  a blood-velTel,  or  a bone. 

In  general,  the  fymptoms  confequent  on  con- 
tuf  on  may  be  reduced  to  three  clafles  : 

b irft,  'i  hey  arife  either  when  the  folids  are 
deftroyed,  and  the  humour  difeharged ; then 
tliofe  functions  are  aboliftied  which  depend 
upon  a due  and  determinate  motion  of  the  fluids 
through  die  found  veflbls. 


Secondly,  The  difeharged  humours,  colleft- 
ed  either  in  the  natural  or  praeternatural  cavi- 
ties of  the  body,  by  their  bulk  and  quantity, 
prefs  upon  the  adjacent  parts,  and  either  totally 
deftroy,  or  at  leaft  difturb,  their  refpetftive 
fundbions. 

Thirdly,  The  humours,  thus  difeharged, 
may,  by  their  continuance  and  ftagnation  in 
their  cavities,  acquire  fuch  a degree  of  acri- 
mony as  to  corrode  and  deftroy  the  adjacent 
parts. 

Hence  contufions  on  flefliy  parts  may  pro- 
duce fuppuration,  gangrene,  palfy,  or  a con- 
tradbion  : on  a large  nerve,  pally,  or  infenfibi- 
lity,  and  a gangrene  of  the  parts  below  the  in- 
jured part;  this  particularly  may  follow  contu- 
fions of  the  fpine  and  its  marrow.  Contufions 
of  the  vifeera  are  often  fpeedlly  fatal,  fince  a 
little  force  may  burft  their  veftels. 

Contufions  from  gun-fliot  wounds  are  not  fo 
dangerous  from  the  deftrudbion  of  the  injured 
veflels,  and  the  confequences  thereof,  as  from 
the  general  conculTion  that  the  partTuffers 
from  the  air  which  is  violently  impelled  againft 
it ; and  from  this  concuHlon  it  is  that  moft  of 
the  grievous  fymptoms  proceed  which  are  con- 
fequent on  wounds  or  bruifes  from  mufleet- 
balls. 

CONVALESCENCE,  that  interval  between 
the  departure  of  a difeafe  and  the  recovery  of 
the  ftrength  which  w'as  loft  by  it. 

CONVLTLSIONS,  thofe  involuntary  and  al- 
ternate contradbions  of  the  fibres  or  mufcles  of 
an  animal  which  arife  through  the  medium  of 
the  nerves.  Gibfon,  referring  all  convulfive  af- 
fedblons  to  the  brain,  includes,  in  his  chapter 
on  that  fubjedb,  tetanus,  worms,  ulcerations  of 
the  vifeera,  coftivenefs,  &c.  ; an  arrangement 
by  no  means  according  with  modern  theories. 

When  convulfions  attack  only  particular  parts, 
they  are  often  attended  with  fome  kind  of  para- 
lyfis  at  the  fame  time,  by  which  means  the  atFedb- 
ed  parts  are  alternately  convulfed  and  relaxed. 
A permanent  convulfion,  or  unnatural  contrac- 
tion of  particular  mufcles,  is  called  a spasm, 
or  CRAMP.  Thefe  partial  convulfions  may  at- 
tack almoft  any  part  of  the  body  of  an  animal, 
and  are  not  unfrequently  fymptomatic  in  fevers, 
w'orms,  &c.  T he  involuntary  flartings  of  the 
tendons  in  acute  difeafes  are  all  of  them  con- 
vulfive diforders.  Convulfions,  even  when  moft 
generally  extended,  differ  from  epllepfy  in  not 
being  attended  witii  any  abolition  of  fenfe, 
and  in  not  being  followed  by  the  lame  torpid 
ftate. 

Convulfions,  not  only  of  particular  parts, 
but  alfo  over  the  whole  body,  often  take,  place 
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from  cauFes  not  very  evident.  Sometimes,  in 
young  animals,  they  feem  to  depend  merely  on 
the  irritability  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  which  is, 
ftrongly  affefted  by  flight  caufes.  Convulfions, 
however,  often  take  their  rife  from  wounds, 
irritations  of  the  flomach  and  inteftines  by 
worms,  poifons,  violent  cathartics,  &c. 

Convulfive  diforders  are  always  to  be  dreaded ; 
but  lefs  in  young  animals  than  in  fuch  as  are 
of  more  advanced  age.  The  treatment  is  very 
much  the  fame  with  that  of  epilepfy  (fee 
Epilepsy)  ; but  a recovery  is  moft  frequent- 
ly obtained  by  the  removal  of  the  exifting 
caufe. 

COPPER,  a well-known  metal,  of  a reddilh 
tawney  colour,  and  of  which  much  ufe  is  made 
in  veterinary  medicine.  The  preparations  of 
this  metal  are  verdigrife  (fee  Verdigrise  and 
^gyptiacum)  ; ammoniated  copper  ; vitriol- 
ated  copper,  called  blue-Jlone,  or  blue  vitriol 
(fee  Vitriol);  and  water  of  ammoniated 
copper. 

COPPERAS,  a name  given  to  the  three  vi- 
triols, viz.  the  blue,  green,  and  white.  The 
Englifli  green  vitriol  is  purely  ferrugineous, 
but  almoft  all  others  have  an  admixture  of  cop- 
per. It  feem.s  as  if  the  metallic  part  of  all  vitriols 
had  been  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  copper  only  ; 
hence  in  various  countries  they  have  jreceived 
names  expreffive  of  copper.  The  Englifh  call 
each  of  them  copperai ; the  Germans,  kupJJ-er- 
n.vajfer ; fome  Latin  Writers,  cuperofitm,  i.  e.  cu- 
prum eroftim\  the  Greeks,  %aA)cav0of. 

COPULATION.  See  Coition. 
CORACO-BRACHIALIS,  Coraco-bra- 
CHiiEus  (from  Kopot^,  a crow,  and  ^px'x^iwy, 
brachium,  an  arm).  This  mufcle  arifes  ten- 
dinous and  flelhy,  from  the  fore-part  of  the 
carocoid  procefs  of  the  fcapula,  adhering  In  its 
defeent  to  the  Ihort  head  of  the  biceps  ; in- 
ferted,  tendinous  and  flefhy,  about  the  middle 
of  the  internal  part  of  the  os  humeri,  near  the 
origin  of  the  third  head  of  the  triceps,  called 
brachialis  externus,  where  it  fends  down  a thin 
tendinous  expanfion  to  the  internal  condyle  of 
the  os  humeri.  See  a be  cl e,  in  Plate  III.  and 
defeription  under  Anatomy  of  the  horfe. 

CORACO-HYOID^US.  It  arifes  from 
the  fuperior  part  of  the  upper  cofta  of  the  fca- 
pala ; and  is  inferted  into  the  bafis  of  the  os 
hyo’.des,  to  pull  it  downwards  and  backwards. 

CORACOID  PROCESS,  the  beak-lih  pro- 
cefs. Its  name  is  from  its  likenefs  to  the  beak 
of  a crow.  It  projedbs  from  the  anterior  extre- 
mity of  the  upper  cofla  of  the  fcapula.  'Phis 
procefs  is  a little  crooked,  with  its  point  inclin- 
ing forwards ; a ligament  goes  out  on  its  fupe 


rlor  part,  to  conneft  it  to  the  acromion  and 
clavicle.  See  Bones  of  the  horfe,  and  PI.  V. 
CORACOIDEUS,  the  fame  as  Coraco- 

BRACHIALIS. 

CORD,  or  Chord,  the  part  by  which  the 
tefticle  of  a male  animal  is  fufpended,  and 
which  paffes  through  the  abdominal  ring  in  each 
groin.  See  Testicle. 

CORDIALS,  medicines  which  aft  by  ftl- 
mulating  the  ftomach,  and  quickening  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  Of  this  defeription  are 
•the  whole  clafs  of  aromatic  fubftances,  volatile 
and  ardent  fpirits,  See.  which,  given  to  excefs, 
produce  fecondary  debility,  and  exhauft  the 
animal  powers,  after  having  caufed  an  inordi- 
nate exertion  of  them. 

Mr.  Clark  very  properly  reprobates  their 
indifcrimlnate  ufe  in  veterinary  praftice.  He 
fays,  when  horfes  fall  fick,  it  matters  not  with 
fome  what  may  be  their  complaint : it  is  too 
common  to  give  them  fuch  things  as  many 
people  efleem  cordial  or  comfortable  things  to 
themfelves ; thefe  arc  ardent  fpirits,  a little  di- 
luted, or  wine,  ale,  &c.  jftther  alone,  or  heat- 
ed and  mixed  with  different  kinds  of  fpices. 
Wine  or  ale  may  indeed  be  given,  in  very  fmall 
quantity,  to  a horfe  that  is  in  health,  when 
tired  or  fatigued  on  a journey,  or  in  confe- 
quence  of  very  hard  labour ; but  they  are  by 
no  means  proper  to  be  given  in  any  quantity  to 
a horfe  that  is  fick,  more  efpecially  ardent  fpi- 
rits, as  neither  the  ftomach  nor  the  head  of  a 
horfe,  even  in  health,  can  bear  much  of  thefe 
liquors  at  any  time.  On  the  contrary,  he  fooij 
turns  giddy,  and  lofes  the  ufe  of  his  hind  quar- 
ters during  a fit  of  intoxication ; and,  when 
given  to  a horfe  that  is  fick,  they  may  be  ex- 
pefted  to  add  fuel  to  the  difeafe,  unlefs  his  ma- 
lady be  fuch  as  really  to  demand  the  internal 
exhibition  of  ftimulants  for  its  cure ; but  thefe 
diftinftions  are  feldom  attended  to. 

coriander,  the  Coriandrum  fativum  Lin. 
The  feed,  which  only  is  ufed  in  medicine,  is 
carminative  and  aromatic.  Its  chief  ufe  is  to 
correft  the  adllvity  of  purgative  remedies,  and 
to  prevent  their  griping.  The  plant  is  umbel- 
liferous, differing  from  all  the  others  of  that 
clafs  in  producing  fpherical  feeds.  'I'hefe, 
when  frelh,  have  a ftrong  difagreeable  fmell, 
which  improves  by  drying,  and  becomes  fufii- 
ciently  grateful. 

cornea,  the  tranfparent  circular  por- 
tion of  the  eye,  through  which  the  rays 
of  light  are  tranfmitted  to  the  retina.  See 
Eye. 

CORNERS,  the  angles  of  the  volt  in  the 
manege,  or  the  extremities  of  the  four  lines  •f 
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the  volt,  ^R>hen  working  in  a fquarc.  See  the 
articles  V01.T  and  Square. 

CORNER-TEETH  of  a Horse, four  teeth 
laced  between  the  middle  teeth  and  the  tuflies, 
eing  two  above  and  two  below,  on  each  fide 
of  the  jaw,  which  {hoot  when  a horfe  is  five 
years  old,  or  rather  in  the  fpring  before  he  is 
five  j then  the  corner-teeth  begin  to  appear, 
and  at  firft  but  juft  equal  with  the  gums,  being 
filled  with  flelh  in  the  middle.  'I’hefe  differ 
from  the  middle  teeth,  in  their  being  more 
flelhy  on  the  infide they  grow  leifurely,  and 
differ  alfo  from  the  other  fore-teeth  in  the  kind 
of  refemblance  they  bear  to  a fhell,  whence  they 
are  called  the  (hell-teeth,  becaufe  they  environ 
the  flefli  in  the  middle  half-way  round  j and, 
as  they  grow,  the  flelh  within  difappears,  and 
leaves  a diftin£l  hollownefs  and  openngfs  on  the 
infide.  The  corner-teeth  on  the  upper  gums 
cafe  out  before  thofe  on  the  under,  fo  that 
the  upper  corner-teeth  are  feen  before  thofe 
below. 

CORNET,  a name  fometimes  given  to  the 
inftrument  ufed  in  venaefedbion  called  a Fleam. 

CORNS  See  Bleime.  Mr.  Denny,  in 
his  Treatife  on  the  Difeafes  of  Horfes^  deferibes 
corns  as  a difeafe  arifing  from  inflammation  of 
the  fenfible  foie  near  the  heels,  and  moftly  at 
the  inner  quarter.  He  fays — 

It  is  difeovered  by  lamenefs,  particularly 
on  the  animal’s  firft  going  from  the  liable. 
The  foot  feels  hotter  than  ufual,  and  on  taking 
off  the  {hoe  confiderable  pain  is  perceived  on 
preffmg  the  part.  The  horny  foie  appears  of  a 
red  or  brown  colour,  from  an  effufion  of  ex- 
travafated  blood.  If  the  inflammation  be  not 
early  attended  to,  it  proceeds  to  the  formation 
of  matter,  which  either  infinuates  itfelf  between 
the  lamina  of  the  hoof  and  foot,  efcaping  at 
the  coronet,  or,  from  its  corrofive  quality,  de- 
ftroys  the  horny  foie,  and  is  difeharged  at  the 
bottom  of  the  foot. 

“ Bad  (hoeing  is  generally  the  caufe  of  this 
difeafe. 

“ Horfes  that  have  naturally  flat  feet  and  thin 
folef  are  commonly  fubjedl  to  corns. 

“ Towards  effeding  a cure,  the  difeafed  part 
(hould  be  removed  with  the  drawing-knife,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  injure  the  hoof.  The  wound 
may  be  dreffed  with  tinflure  of  myrrh  and  lint; 
and  the  foot,  during  three  or  four  days,  co- 
vered with  a common  bran  poultice,  changed 
two  or  three  times  daily.  Afterwards  a bar 
ftioe  is  to  be  applied,  to  reft  firmly  on  the  frog, 
and  to  prevent  any  preffure  being  received  op- 
pofite  to  the  feat  of  the  difeafe.  The  foot  may 
DC  flopped  daily  with  the  following  : 


Take  of  Common  turpentine, 

Hog’s  lard. 

Tar,  of  each  a quarter  of  a poun^. 

Mix  them  well  together. 

“ When  the  common  fhoe  is  again  applied, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  make  the  foie,  from  the 
quarters  to  the  heel,  as  concave  as  the  ftrength 
and  thicknefs  of  it  will  admit ; taking  care  that 
the  (hoe  reft  firmly  on  the  bar  and  cruft  at  the 
extremity  of  the  heel.” 

CORNU  CERVI,  the  ' flag  or  hart’s  horn. 
From  this  was  formerly  drawn  the  liquor  vola- 
tilis  cornu  cervi  (fpirit  of  hartjhorn ) by  diftilla- 
tion  ; but  bones  and  horns  of  all  kinds  are  now 
fubfiituted,  and  with  equal  advantage. 

Thefe  fubftances  burned  to  whitenefs  form 
v/hat  is  called  calcined  hartfoorn^  the  pow'der  of 
which,  boiled  in  water,  affords  a mildly  aftrin- 
gent  deco£lion. 

CORNUA,  horny  excrefcences,  which  fome- 
times arife  on  the  furface  of  the  body  of  an 
animal. 

CORNUA  UTERI,  In  comparative  anato- 
my, the  horns  of  the  womb.  The  w'omb  is  fo 
divided  in  fome  quadrupeds  as  to  form  corners 
refembling  horns. 

CORONALIS,  is  the  firft  future  of  the  (kulL 
It  reaches  tranfverfely  from  one  temple  to  the 
other  ; it  joins  the  os  frontis  with  the  offa  pa- 
rietalia.  'i'his  is  open  the  breadth  of  a finger 
or  two  in  the  middle  in  young  animals, but  grows 
clofe  with  age. 

CORONARY  BONE,  or  Little  Pastern, 
in  the  horfe.  See  Bones. 

CORONARY  VESSELS.  See  Blood- 
vessels. 

CORONARY  LIGAMENT,  In  the  human 
fubjedl,  a fort  of  ligamentary  hoop,  furround- 
ing the  circular  circumference  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  reaching  from  one  fide  of  the 
fmall  lateral  figmoid,  or  tranfverfe  cavity  of  the 
ulna,  to  the  other,  in  an  arch  which  is  about 
three  fourths  of  a circle.  It  is  nearly  as  folid  as 
a cartilage.  It  connedls  the  radius  very  clofe 
to  the  ulna,  yet  admits  of  the  pronation  and  the 
fupination  of  the  a'rm.  Alany  quadrupeds  have 
this  ligament. 

CORONET,  or  Cronet,  of  a horfe’s  foot 
that  part  furrounding  the  upper  part  of  It, 
where  the  hair  grows  down  upon  the  hoof  ; or 
it  is  the  loweft  part  of  the  paftern,  which  runs 
round  the  coffin,  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  the 
hair,  which  joins  and  covers  the  upper  part  of 
the  hoof.  The  coronet  fhould  be  no  more 
raifed  than  the  hoof,  nor  make,  as  it  were,,  a 
ridge  or  height  round  it. 
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CORPORA  CAVERNOSA,  two  fpongy 
bodies  arifing  diftindtly  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  os  pubis,  and  principally  forming  the  penis 
In  many  male  animals.  A little  from  their  root 
they  come  clofe  together,  being  only  divided  by  a 
membrane,  which,  at  its  beginning,  is  pretty 
thick,  but,  as  it  approaches  to  the  end  of  the 
yard,  grows  thinner  and  thinner,  where  the 
corpora  cavernofa  terminate  in  the  middle  of 
the  glans.  The  external  fubftance  of  thefe 
fpongy  bodies  is  hard,  thick,  and  white.  The 
internal  is  compofed  of  fmall  fibres  and  mem- 
branes, which  form  a fort  of  loofe  net-work, 
upon  which  the  branches  of  the  blood-velTels 
are  curioufly  fpread.  When  the  blood  is  (lop- 
ped in  the  great  veins  of  the  penis,  it  runs 
through  feveral  fmall  holes  in  the  fides  of  their 
capillary  branches  into  the  cavities  of  the  net- 
work ; by  which  means  the  corpora  cavernofa 
become  diftended,  and  by  that  means  the  penis 
eredted. 

CORPORA  FIMBRIATA,  a border  on 
the  edge  of  the  fornix  in  the  brain  is  thus 
named. 

CORPORA  OLIVARIA,  or  Pyramida- 
LiA,  two  eminences  on  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Winflow  calls  thofe  Corpora  Oltvariuy  which 
Willis  calls  Corpora  Pyramidalia. 

CORPORA  STRIATA,  two  prominences 
in  the  Literal  ventricles  of  the  brain.  See 
Brain. 

CORPUS  CALLOSUM,  is  the  upper  part 
or  covering  of  the  two  lateral  ventricles,  ap- 
pearing immediately  under  the  procefs  of  the 
dura  mater,  below  the  depth  of  all  the  cir- 
cumvolutions of  the  brain,  and  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  medullary  fibres  of  each  fide.  See 
Brain. 

CORPUS  SPONGIOSUM  URETHRiE, 
the  fpongy  body  of  the  urethra  in  male  animals. 
It  is  of  the  fame  fubftance  as  the  corpora  ca- 
vernofa, and  furrounds  the  urethra,  and  at  its 
extremity  forms  tlie  glans.  'I  hat  end  next  the 
prollate,  becaufe  of  its  bignefs,  is  called  the 
bulb  of  the  iinthra. 

CORREC  LIONS,  in  the  manege,  denote 
thofe  helps,  or  aids,  given  by  the  rider  with 
fome  degree  of  feverity. 

Under  the  head  of  corredlion,  however,  it 
may  be  more  material  to  confider  the  errors  of 
intemperate  people  in  the  education  and  com- 
mon management  of  the  horfe.  1 hefe  are  ju- 
dicioufly  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Clark,  in  the 
following  terms  : 

In  his  chapter  on  tlie  pra£lice  of  heating  and 
ill-treating  horfesy  he  fays,  the  reafon  wliy 
horfes  are  generally  rendered  vicious  js  mal- 


treatment of  fome  kind  or  other  on  their  being 
firft  handled,  and  in  the  breaking,  the  effects 
of  which  remain  longer  with  fome  than  with 
others,  according  to  their  tempers  or  difpofi- 
tions ; for  they  poflefs  thefe  peculiarities  as  well 
as  mankind,  of  which  there  is  confiderablc 
variety.  If  we  wifh  to  have  them  docile  and 
traclable,  we  fliall  fuccecd  much  better  by  fa- 
miliarity, careffes,  and  gentle  ufage,  than  by 
harlher  means.  Horfes  which  dart  and  boggle 
at  almoft  every  objedl  they  meet  with  on  the 
road,  do  fo  under  the  impreffion  of  fear,  which 
remains  with  them  after  having  been  beaten  on 
fuch  occafions,  or  on  feeing  fuch  objedls  for- 
merly. Chaftifement,  in  fuch  cafes,  always 
inci'eafes  the  animal’s  fears,  and  makes  him 
worfe : but  foothing  words,  and  ftroking  his 
neck,  &c.  gently,  will  pacify  him,  and  recon- 
cile him  to  the  objedl  that  fcares  him.  He 
fliould  likewiffc  be  fuftered  to  (land  ftill  till  fuch 
time  as  his  fear  abates.  At  the  fame  time,  he 
will  naturally  ufe  another  of  his  fenfes  to  fatis- 
fy  his  fears,  which  is  that  of  hearing  : if  there 
be  nothing  to  alarm  that  fenfe,  his  fear  foon 
fubfides.  The  conftant  habit  of  gentle  ufage  to- 
wards horfes,  efpecially  on  fuch  occafions,  will 
banifli  this  timidity  entirely  from  them.  It  is 
the  fame  with  horfes  in  a variety  of  other  re- 
fpedls  : thus,  a fprightly  horfe,  once  ill  ufed 
on  his  being  firft  (lioed,  will  be  alarmed  even 
at  the  farrier’s  voice  ever  afterwards ; and  the 
fight  of  a fmith’s  forge  will  always  put  him  in  a 
tremor. 

As  horfes  readily  know  the  voices  of  indivi- 
duals,  they  foon  learn  to  diftinguifli  the  tone  of 
foothing,  or  that  of  anger,  in  every  language 
where  they  happen  to  be  fituated  j and  it  will 
be  found,  that,  where  horfes  are  accuftomed  to 
be  direvfted  by  the  ear,  that  is,  by  words  fpoken 
familiarly  to  them,  they  are  by  far  more 
tra£lable  and  pliant  than  where  the  whip  isiflk^ 
always  ufed.  ; 

. The  obfervation  with  refpe6l  to  horfes  that 
ftart  at  objedls  on  the  road  ought  particularly 
to  be  attended  to,  as  it  is  frequently  followed  j 
with  fatal  confequenccs  to  their  riders,  and  is  X 
fometimes  hurtful  to  themlelves,  as  fudden  or  ■ i 
violent  exertions  made  on  thefe  occafions  have 
produced  incurable  lamenefs. 

Many  horfes,  from  a variety  of  caufes,  are  i 
apt  to  trip  and  ftumble  when  travelling  on  tlie  ' 
road.  1 he  whip  and  fpurs  are  too  frequently 
applied  by  way  ot  chaftifing  them  for  this  acci-  | 
dent.  Hence  thofe  horfes  that  are  much  ad-  " | 
dicleil  to  tripping  or  Humbling  loon  beco.'nc  j! 
fenfible  of  wliat  they  are  to  cxpe<3:  from  a le-  ■ 
petition  of  this  blunder  ; which  no  looiier  hapr 
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pens,  than,  in  order  to  avoid  the  punlfhment 
they  dread,  they  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoft 
of  their  power  to  recover  their  feet,  and  fud- 
deiily  fpring  forwards,  or  Tideways,  to  the  great 
danger  of  unhorfing  the  rider.  It  Hkewife  fre- 
quently happens,  that,  in  their  attempts  to  re- 
cover themfelves  from  the  fird  {tumble,  through 
fear  tliey  often  fail  in  their  endeavours,  and  tum- 
ble down  headlong. 

It  fhould  never  be  forgotten,  that  there  are  a 
variety  of  caufes  which  contribute  to  make  even 
the  furefl-footed  horfe  trip  and  Humble  at 
times ; and,  even  in  the  other  cafe,  when  duly 
confidered,  it  mud  be  obvious  that  fevere  chaf- 
tifement  is  not  only  cruel  and  ufelefs,  but  a cer- 
tain way  to  increafe  the  evil. 

If  a faddle  comes  too  far  forward  on  the 
flroulders  of  a horfe,  this  circumdance,  together 
with  the  weight  of  the  rider,  prevents  the  free 
adion  of  his  flaouldcr-blades ; of  courfe  he  mud 
be  liable  to  trip  and  dumble.  Every  thing 
about  the  feet  too  that  makes  the  horfe  go  un- 
eafy  will  operate  to  produce  the  fame  efFedl  as 
weak  hoofs,  whether  naturally  fo  or  occafioned 
by  bad  management.  Too  drait,  or  too  heavy, 
thick,  ill-formed  dioes,  the  nails  driven  too  near 
the  quick,  difeafes  in  the  feet,  as  corns,  run- 
ning thrulhes,  hoof-bound,  cracks  in  the  heels, 
are  amongd  the  caufes  of  this  defe£f  in  a 
horfe ; and  to  thefe  may  be  added,  the  differ- 
ing the  hoofs  to  grow  too  long  towards  the  toe, 
by  which  means  the  horfe  drikes  the  ground  be- 
fore he  has  made  a full  dep,  whether  in  walk- 
ing or  trotting,  and,  of  courfe,  will  trip,  and 
drive  the  loofc  dones  in  every  direction  around 
him. 

Mr.  Clark  adds,  that  horfes  likewife  dumble 
from  mere  debility  or  weaknefs,  either  proceed- 
ing from  a natural  caufe  or  from  fatigue,  or 
from  being  overloaded  by  too  heavy  a rider 
in  proportion  to  their  drength,  or  from  having 
had  too  low  diet  or  poor  keeping.  All  thefe 
confiderations,  no  lefs  than  thofe  of  humanity 
to  a patient  animal,  who  renders  to  his  em- 
ployer the  bed  fervices  of  which  he  is  capable, 
ihould  dop  the  uplifted  hand  defigned  for  his 
corredlion,  and  check  the  impetuous  wrath 
even  of  thofe  who  fuffer  by  his  midakes. 

CORRECTORS,  fuch  ingredients  in  a pre- 
feription  as  guard  againd  or  abate  the  force  of 
other  remedies;  as  the  lixivial  falts,  which  pre- 
vent the  grievous  vellications  of  refinous  purges, 
by  dividing  their  particles,  and  preventing  their 
adhefions  to  the  intedinal  membranes,  whereby 
they  fometimes  occafion  intolerable  gripings ; 
and  as  fpices  and  carminative  feeds  alfo  affid  in 
the  eafier  operation  of  fome  cathartics,  bjrdiffi- 


paling  coHeftions  of  w'ind.  In  the  making  a 
medicine,  likewife,  fuch  a thing  is  called  a esr- 
rcDor  which  dedroys  or  diminiflies  a quality  in 
it  that  could  not  otherwife  be  difpenfed  with. 

CORROBORANTS,  medicines  which  in- 
creafe the  drength  of  the  body,  and  give  tone 
to  the  folids.  Such  are  bark,  and  the  prepara- 
tions of  iron,  &c.  Some  include  the  dimulat- 
ing  balfams  and  refins  in  this  clafs. 

CORROSION  (from  corroclo,  to  eat  a’lvay)^ 
a particular  fpecies  of  diffolution  of  bodies,  ei- 
ther by  an  acid  or  a faline  menHruum.  Thus 
fpongy  flefh  is  corroded  or  eaten  away  by  burnt 
alum,  precipitate,  or  corrofive  fublimate,  applied 
to  it. 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE,  an  aflive 
mercurial  preparation,  technically  named  mu~ 
rioted  quicljilver.  See  Sublimate. 

CORRUGATE,  to  wTinkle  or  purfe  up,  as 
the  Ikin  is  drawn  into  wrinkles  by  cold,  or  any 
any  other  caufe.  There  are  mufcles  called 
Corrugators.  Each  eye-brow  has  one,  arifing 
from  the  great  canthus  of  the  orbit,  and  ter- 
minating in  the  fkin  about  the  middle  of  the 
eye-brow. 

CORTEX,  Bark.  See  Cinchona. 

CORTICAL,  a name  given  to  the  exterior 
portion  of  the  brain,  which,  for  fome  little 
depth  from  the  furface,  is  of  a brown  or  alh 
colour.  See  Brain. 

COSTIVENESS,  a morbid  retention  and 
hardening  of  the  faeces,  common  to  mod'  ani- 
mals. In  horfes  it  fometimes  arifes  from 
violent  and  hard  exercife,  efpecially  in  hot  wea- 
ther. Sometimes  codivenefs  proceeds  from  a 
contrary  caufe,  viz.  from  danding  long  at  hard 
meat,  without  grafs  or  other  cleanfing  diet, 
and  having  but  little  air  and  exercife,  or  having 
their  exercife  only  in  fpurts,  and  not  continued. 
"When  codivenefs  proceeds  from  either  of  thefe 
caufes,  it  is  eafily  remedied,  if  taken  in  time. 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  codivenefs  in 
horfes,  which  is  more  hard  to  be  removed,  viz. 
that  which  feerns  to  be  natural,  or  grown  into 
a habit. 

In  the  fird  cafe,  the  cure  is  obvious,  only  by 
giving  him  an  open  diet  for  fome  time  ; and,  if 
any  thing  more  is  wanting,  lenitive  mild  purges 
are  the  mod  likely  to  fucceed.  In  the  fecond, 
when  codivenefs  proceeds  only  from  want  of 
air  and  exercife,  and  a cooling  lax  diet,  it  is  no 
lefs  eafily  remedied  with  proper  lenitives ; as  a 
fingle  drachm  of  aloes,  frequently  repeated,  ac- 
cording to  its  effeds.  Gibfon  recommends 
Glaubers  fait  with  lenitive  eledduary,  viz.  four 
ounces  of  each  diffolved  in  warm  ale  or  water, 
and  repeated  every  other  day,  with  fcalded  bra« 
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■every  day  till  the  horfe’s  body  Is  thoroughly 
opened,  giving  him  at  the  fame  time  air  and 
exerclfe.  Oily  clyflers  may  alfo  do  fervice  in 
this  cafe  ; and,  after  thefe  things  are  complied 
with,  two  or  three  purges  may  not  be  im- 
proper. 

But  that  fort  of  coftivenefs  which  feems  na- 
tural to  the  conftitutions  of  fome  very  good 
horfes  is  not  eafy  to  be  removed  ; indeed  we  fel- 
dom  find  it  neoeffary  to  bring  fuch  horfes  into 
a contrary  habit : for,  where  this  is  natural, 
and  exifts  without  impairing  the  power  of  di- 
geftion  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  as  fome- 
times  happens,  and  the  horfe  is  otherwife  in 
perfeef  health,  no  inconvenience  will  arife  from 
it,  and  it  is  obferved  that  fuch  horfes  are  able 
to  endure  great  fatigue  and  labour.  However, 
it  is  proper  to  give  fuch  horfes  at  all  convenient 
times  an  opening  diet  -,  for,  if  this  habit,  by  any 
accident,  happens  to  increafe,  and  grow  into  an 
obilinate  coftivenefs,  fo  as  to  produce  ill  eft'eefts, 
as  heat,  drynefs  of  the  conftitution,  little  fcab- 
by  eruptions  over  the  fkin,  and  a rough  coat, 
it  will  then  be  necefl'ary  to  remove  it  in  fome 
degree,  which  cannot  be  done  but  by  a conti- 
nued life  of  emollients,  and  a loofe  opening 
diet  along  with  them.  Purges  are  here  alfo 
necefl'ary. 

COUGH,  a well-known  fpafmodic  adblon  of 
the  diaphragm,  cheft,  and  lungs,  by  which  an 
effort  is  made  to  expel  fomething  which  irri- 
tates the  latter,  either  directly  or  by  fympathy. 
As  an  acute  difeafe,  it  has  been  conficlered  un- 
der Catarrh  and  Cold.  Nothing,  however, 
has  more  perplexed  the  pradlitioners  in  farriery 
than  the  cure  of  a fettled  or  chronic  cough, 
which,  if  of  long  continuance,  and  without  the 
other  fymptoms  of  a cold,  frequently  degene- 
rates into  afthma,  broken  wind,  or  confumption 
in  horfes. 

The  caufe  is  fometimes  owing  to  a cold  that 
has  never  been  pcrfeftly  cured  ; fometimes  to  a 
pleurify,  pevipneumony,  or  malignant  fever, 
that  has  left  a taint  upon  the  lungs,  or  fome 
other  principal  vifeera,  which  may  produce  tu- 
bercles and  hard  fchirrous  fubflanccs.  From 
hence  an  irregular  circulation  of  blood  in  the 
lungs,  and  the  want  of  a free  paffage  of  the 
air  through  the  bronchial  vefl'els,  niuft  na- 
turally produce  a cough  and  an  inordinate 
working  of  the  flanks,  as  often  as  a horfe.  is 
put  upon  any  brifk  a£l:ion.  Sometimes  a 
fettled  cough  proceeds  from  little  eroflons  in 
thofe  parts  j fometimes  only  from  a fuperflui- 
ty  of  tough  pblegm,  and  mucilaginous  juices 
ftuffing  the  glands  and  branches  of  the  wnnd- 
pipc ; and  fometimes  from  polypufes  or  flefliy 


fubftances  flrooting  into  and  filling  up  the  large 
blood-veffels. 

Some  horfes  are  fubjeft  to  a nervous  cough 
when  the  nerves  that  are  difperfed  on  the  lungs 
and  diaphragm  happen  to  be  irritated.  Now, 
when  a horfe  has  a fettled  cough  of  any  Hnd, 
the  figns  and  diagnoftics  are  carefully  to  be  ob- 
ferved which  dittinguifti  one  cough  from  an- 
other j becaufe  without  that  it  is  impoflible 
to  find  out  the  proper  method  of  cure.  Thus, 
if  a horfe’s  cough  is  of  long  ftanding,  attended 
with  lofs  of  appetite,  wafting  of  flelh,  and  weak- 
nefs,  it  denotes  a confumption,  and  that  the 
lungs  are  full  of  tubercles,  which  have  often 
been  difeovered  on  difieftion.  See  the  article 
Consumption. 

Gibfon  deferibes  the  following  figns  as  de- 
noting that  the  cough  proceeds  from  phlegm 
that  obftru£l;s  the  air-veffels  of  the  lungs,  i he 
horfe’s  flanks  have  a hidden  and  quick  motion  ; 
he  breathes  thick,  but  not  with  his  noftrils 
open,  like  a horfe  in  a fever,  or  that  is  broken- 
winded  ; his  cough  is  Ijometimes  dry  and  hufky, 
and  fometimes  moift,  before  which  he  wheezes 
and  rattles  in  his  throat,  and  fometimes  throws 
out  of  his  nofe  and  mouth  white  phlegm,  efpe- 
cially  after  drinking,  or  when  he  begins  or  ends 
hisexercife,whichdifcharge  commonly  gives  great 
I'elief.  Some  of  thefe  horfes  wheeze  and  are  fo 
thick-winded,  that  they  can  hardly  be  dragged 
along  at  firft,  till  they  have  been  out  fome  time 
in  the  aif,  though  then  they  will  perform  be- 
yond expectation.  Thefe  are  properly  afthma- 
tic  cafes,  the  proper  treatment  of  which  will  be 
found  under  Asthma. 

As  mercurial  medicines  are  found  remark- 
ably ufeful  in  thefe  cafes,  give  a mercurial  ball 
(with  two  drachms  of  calomel)  over  night,  and 
a common  purge  the  next  morning ; or  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  recommended  by  Gibfon : 

Take  of  Gum  galbanura, 

Ammoniacum, 

Affa  fo*tida,  of  each  two  drachms  ; 
Aloes,  one  ounce  ; 

Oil  of  annifeeds,  two  drachms  *, 

Oil  of  amber,  one  drachm  j 
Floney,  enough  to  form  it  into  a 
ball. 


Thefe  might  be  repeated  at  proper  inter- 
vals, with  the  ufual  cautions.  Iij  the  inter- 
mediate days,  and  for  fome  time  jfter,  one  of 
the  following  balls  may  be  given  every  morn- 
ing : 
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Take  of  Cinnabar  of  antimony,  levigated,  fix 
ounces ; 

Gum  ammoniacum, 

Galbanum, 

Afla  fcetida,  of  each  two  ounces  j 
Garlic,  four  ounces. 

hlake  into  a pafte  for  balls,  with  a proper 
quantity  of  honey. 

Or  the  cordial  ball  (fee  Ball)  may  be  given, 
■with  an  eighth  part  of  powdered  fquills  and 
Barbadoes  tar ; or  equal  quantities  of  the  above 
and  cordial  ball  may  be  beaten  up  together  ; 
and,  where  they  can  be  afforded,  balfam  of 
Peru,  balfam  of  fulphur,  and  flowers  of  benja- 
min, would  undoubtedly,  added  to  the  cordial 
ball,  make  it  a more  efficacious  medicine  in 
cafes  of  this  fort. 

Exercife  in  a free  open  air  is  very  ferviceable, 
and  the  diet  fhould  be  moderate.  Horfes  fub- 
jeet  to  any  inward  oppreflTon  of  the  lungs  fhould 
never  be  fuffered  to  have  a belly-full : that  is, 
they  fhould  never  be  permitted  to  diflend  the 
ftomach  vdth  meat  or  water  fo  as  to  hinder  re- 
fpiration.  Their  hay  fhould  even  be  abridged, 
given  in  fmall  quantities,  and  fprinkled  with 
water ; and  their  ufual  allowance  both  of  corn 
and  water  fhould  be  divided  into  feveral  portions. 
By  fuch  a regulation  in  diet,  horfes  may  be  fo 
recovered  as  to  do  great  fervice ; and,  in  all 
diforders  of  the  lungs,  it  is  what  fhould  princi- 
pally be  attended  to. 

Mr.  Taplin  deferibes  obff  inate  coughs  of  two 
diilin£f  kinds  in  effedf,  though  proceeding  from 
the  very  fame  caufe.  The  one,  he  fays,  may 
be  confidered  as  a loofe  and  almofl  continual 
cough,  increafing  to  violence  upon  the  lead 
motion  ; the  other  a fliort  dry  cough,  preceded 
by  a hufky  hollow  kind  of  wheezing,  as  if  re- 
fpiration  was  fhortened  or  obftrudlcd  by  frag- 
ments of  hay  or  corn  retained  in  the  trachea. 
7 his  he  confiders  the  kind  of  cough  called  ajlh- 
ma  by  former  writers,  and  for  which  mercurial 
purges  have  been  recommended,  and  may  be 
given  with  propriety  after  the  adminiftration  of 
a courle  of  the  following  balls, provided  the  latter 
Ihould  fail  of  the  defired  effecd.  Bleeding  mufl 
be  firft  performed,  and  occalionally  repeated  in 
fmall  cjuantities,  till  the  glandular  inflamma- 
tion (if  any)  and  irritability  are  reduced; 
after  which,  two  ounces  of  nitre  are  diretSled 
to  be  given  every  night  and  morning  in  the 
horfe’s  water,  adminiltering  one  of  the  follow- 
ing balls  ev'cry  morning  for  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks ; 


Detergent  Peroral  Ball. 

Take  of  Caftile  foap, 

Anifeeds  in  powder. 

Liquorice  powder,  of  each  five 
ounces ; 

Barbadoes  tar,  fix  ounces ; 

Gum  ammoniacum,  three  ounces ; 
Balfam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce ; 

Honey  (if  required)  to  make  a mafs  : 
which  divide  into  a dozen  balls. 

If  the  complaint  continue,  notwithftanding 
thefe  efforts  to  relieve,  bleeding  mufl  be  repeat- 
ed ; two  dofes  of  mercurial  phyfic  may  be  given 
eight  days  apart,  with  reference  to  the  horfe’s 
flrength  and  condition.  After  thefe  we  are 
direfted  to  repeat  the  above  pedloral  balls,  with 
the  addition  of  myrrh,  gum  benzoin,  and  Ve- 
nice turpentine,  of  each  two  ounces ; dividing 
the  mafs  into  balls  of  two  ounces 'each,  re- 
peating them  e-very  morning  till  the  whole  arc 
taken. 

The  long,  loud,  hollow  cough,  that  is  almofl 
inceffant,  and  continually  increafing  upon  mo- 
tion or  the  leafl  hurry  in  exercife,  Mr.  Taplin 
fays,  proceeds  equally  from  irritability  and  the 
adlion  of  the  filmy  mucus  upon  the  glands  in 
refpiration,  as  from  the  difficulty  of  the  paffage 
of  the  blood  through  the  finer  veflels.  This 
kind  of  cough  he  has  obferved  to  fubmit  with 
much  lefs  difficulty  than  the  njlhmatic,  requir- 
ing only  fleady  and  regular  perfeverance  in  the 
plan  of  cure.  In  this  cafe,  as  in  the  other, 
bleeding  mufl  take  the  lead,  followed  by  a mafli 
compounded  of  equal  parts  of  bran  and  oats, 
into  which  mufl  be  flirred  and  diffolved,  while 
hot,  four  ounces  of  honey.  This  is  to  be  re- 
peated every  night,  with  the  two  ounces  of 
nitre  in  the  water,  as  before  diretled,  without 
interniiffion,  every  night  and  morning. 

Pectoral  Cordial  Ball. 

Take  of  Turkey  figs, 

Spanifh  liquorice, 

Anifeeds  bruifed. 

Liquorice  powder,  of  each  four 
ounces; 

Carraway  feeds, 

Elecampane, 

Anifated  balfam  of  fulphur,  of  each 
two  ounces ; 

Ginger  in  powder. 

Oil  of  anifeed,  of  eacli  fix  drachms; 
Honey  fufficient  to  form  the  mafs  ; 
to  be  divided  into  twelve  balls, 
of  which  give  one  every  morning, 
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The  figs  are  to  be  beaten  to  a pafte  in  a mor- 
tar, previous  to  their  incorporation  with  the 
other  articles ; the  Spanifh  liquorice  is  to  be 
foftened  over  the  fire,  by  boiling  in  a fmall 
quantity  of  water  and  the  whole  of  the  ingre- 
dients afterwards  mixed.  Thefe  balls,  it  is  faid, 
are  powerfully  cordial  and  reftorative  ; that 
they  promote  glandular  excretion,  warm  and 
ftimulate  the  ftomach,  and  invigorate  the  whole 
frame  •,  as  has  been  afcertained  by  their  in- 
flantaneous  effedl;  in  the  chafe,  more  particu- 
larly in  deep  fwampy  countries,  when,  after  a 
fevere  burft,  or  a repetition  of  llrong  leaps,  the 
horfe  has  been  fo  off  his  wind  as  not  to  be  able 
to  proceed  farther. 

Some  young  horfes  are  fubjefl:  to  coughs  on 
cutting  their  teeth  ; their  eyes  are  alfo  affefted 
from  the  fame  caufe.  In  thefe  cafes  always 
bleed  ; and,  if  the  cough  is  obflinate,  repeat  it, 
and  give  warm  mafhes,  which  in  general  are 
alone  fufficient  to  remove  this  complaint.  But 
when  the  cough  is  an  attendant  on  worms,  as 
it  often  is  in  young  horfes,  give  fuch  medicines 
as  have  a power  to  deftroy  thofe  animals,  par- 
ticularly mercurial  phyfic.  See  the  article 
Worms. 

COUNTER,  in  horfemanfhip,  the  breafi;  of 
a horfe,  or  that  part  of  his  fore-hand  which 
lies  between  the  flioulders  and  under  the  neck. 

COUNTER-FISSURE,  a crack  in  the  flcull, 
oppofite  to  where  the  blow  was  given,  e.  g.  the 
blow  is  received  on  the  right  bregma,  and  there- 
by a fiffure  is  occafioned  in  the  left. 

COUNTER-MARKED.  A horfe  is  faid 
to  be  counter- marked,  when  his  teeth  are  arti- 
ficially made  hollow  by  a farrier’s  graver  *,  and 
a falfe  mark  is  made  in  the  hollow  place,  in 
imitation  of  the  eye  of  a bean,  with  intent  to' 
make  people  think  that  a horfe  is  not  above  fix 
years  old,  and  fo  conceal  his  age.  See  Age  of 
A Horse. 

COUNTER-OPENING.  This  is  fome- 
times  neceffary  in  wounds  made  by  pundture, 
or  a bullet.  See.  to  difeharge  what  is  contained 
in  them,  or  to  prevent  their  growing  fiftulous. 
The  circumftances  requiring  this  procedure  are 
fo  various,  as  to  demand  the  fagacity  of  the  ve- 
terinary furgeon  : however,  in  general  the  open- 
ing is  made  by  pafling  a trochar,  or  fuch-like 
mftrunient,  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  di- 
redling  its  point  to  the  neareft  fkin,  and  conti- 
nuing it  through,  fo  as  to  make  the  old  and  the 
r.e  v aperture  one  continued  paffage  ; or,  fe- 
condly,  by  cutting  through  the  flein,  &c.  di- 
redtly  upon  the  intruded  body,  or  upon  the 
button  of  the  probe,  which  may  be  introduced 


to  the  bottom  of  the  wound  to  dire£i  the  tn- 
cifion. 

COUNTER-POISE,  or  balaiice  cf  the  body  j; 
that  liberty  of  a£l:ion  in  the  feat  of  a horfeman- 
which  is  acquired  by  praftifing  in  the  manege 
fo  that,  in  all  the  motions  made  by  the  horfe, 
the  horfeman  does  not  incline  his  body  more  to* 
one  fide  than  to  another,  but  continues  in  the 
m.iddle  of  the  faddle,  bearing  equally  on  his- 
ftirrups,  in  order  to  give  the  horfe  the  proper 
aids.  Sec  the  article  Seat. 

COUNTER-TIME,  the  defence  or  refifiance- 
of  a horfe  that  interrupts  his  catience,  and  th& 
meafure  of  his  manege.  This  is  occafioned: 
either  by  a bad  horfeman,  or  by  the  vicious;- 
humour  of  the  horfe. 

COV/,  the  female  of  the  fpecies  Taurus,  de- 
feribed  by  Linnaeus.  The  natural  hiftory  and. 
habits  of  this  niofl  ufeful  animal  are  fpoken  of 
under  Bos.  Of  her  difeafes  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  little  is  certainly  known.  Mr.  Lawrence’s 
remarks  (fee  the  article  Cattle)  form  the  fum 
of  what  other  writers  have  advanced.  It  is  to- 
be  hoi'cd  the  inveftigations  of  veterinary  fur- 
geons  in  different  parts  of  the  country  will 
greatly  add  to  this  modicum  of  knowledge  ",  for,, 
certainly,  it  is  a fubjedl  of  by  no  means  fe- 
condary  importance,  either  to  individuals  or  the 
community.  Circumftances  relative  to  the  af- 
fiftance  which  may  be  afforded  the  cow,  in  cafes 
of  difficult  parturition,  are  eonfidered  under. 
Obstetrics.  We  ffiall  here  give  a ffiort  ac- 
count (to  which  we  were  pledged  in  a former 
article)  of  the  Allantois,  the  common  inveft- 
ing  membrane  of  the  foetus  in  brutes,  but  de- 
nied, by  Dr.  Hunter,  to  have  any  exiftence  in 
the  human  fubjeeff.  It  is  thus  named  from  the 
Greek  aWa;,  a faufage,  or  hog’s  pudding;  be- 
caufe  in  fome  animals  it  takes  that  ffiape.  It  is 
afferted  that  this  membrane  contains  the,  urine  . 
difeharged  from  the  bladder  of  the  foetus ; and, 
as  a proof  of  it,  that  the  urine  can  be  difeharged 
either  into  one  or  the  other,  through  a pipe  pro- 
perly fitted.  Neither  artery  nor  veiru  can  be 
difeovered  in  the  allantois. 

One  of  the  difeafes  of  the  cow  referved  for 
this  place  is  the 

COW-POX,  a difeafe  affe£l:ing  the  teats  of 
the  cow,  and  contagious  in  fo  far  as  it  often 
is  propagated  to  other  cows  by  the  hands  of  the 
milkers.  This  difeafe  appears  in  the  fo  • i of 
blue  veficles  (fee  PI.  VII.),  furrounded  with 
inflammation  ; the.  animal  is  indifpofed,  and  the 
fecretion  of  milk  lefl'ened. 

Veficles  fimilar  to  thofe  on  the  nipples  of  the 
cow,  but.  lefs  blue,  appear  on  the  hands  of  the 
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milkers,  attended  with  febrile  fymptoms,  and 
frequently  witli  tumors  of  the  axillse.  Vefica- 
lions  of  the  fame  kind  may  alfo  take  place  in 
any  other  part,  in  confequence  of  inoculation 
by  the  fingers  of  the  patient,  impregnated  with 
virus.  Thefe  vcficles,  produced  by  the  cafual 
infection,  whether  in  the  human  fubjetSl:  or  the 
brute  animal,  often  degenerate  into  troublefome 
ulcerations,  unlefs  proper  applications  be  em- 
ployed. Thofe  in  common  ufe  are  folutions  of' 
cuprum  vitriolatum  and  zincu.m  vitriolatum. 
Saturnine  applications,  however,  will  in  all  pro- 
bability be  found  preferable.  - 

Morbid  virus  of  various  kinds  is  capable  of 
exciting  a difeafe  bearing  fome  refemblance  to 
that  already  deferibed  : but  the  diagnoftics  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Jenner  are  fufficiently  clear  to  en- 
able us  to  diftinguifli  the  maladies  from  each 
other.  The  genuine  cow-pox  confifts  of  veftcles ; 
the  fpurious  oi'pujlules.  Thefe  have  neither  the 
bluenefs  nor  the  central  depreffion  which  cha- 
rafterize  the  former  •,  nor  are  they  fo  infe£l:ious, 
nor  fo  likely  to  be  followed  by  obftinate  ulcers, 
as  the  genuine  kind. 

The  fpurious  cow-pox  originates  from  com- 
mon inflammation,  whether  occafioned  by  neg- 
ledb  of  milking,  luxuriant  food,  the  fting  of 
an  infeft,'  or  any  other  caufe.  This  affedlion  is 
but  rarely  communicated  to  the  hands  of  the 
milkers  -,  and  only  deferve*  to  be  mentioned  on 
account  of  the  poffibility  of  its  being  miftaken 
for  the  genuine  fpecies-  of  the  cow-pox.  It  is, 
indeed,  fo  benign,  that,  in  many  places  where 
it  is  well  known,  no  idea  is  entertained  of  its 
being  contagious ; and  it  may  reafonably  be 
doubted  whether  it  really  is  fo,  till  the  matter 
which  the  puftules  contain  has  undergone  a de- 
compofition. 

A phyfician  at  Milim  informs  us,  that  the 
cow-pox  is  a malady  which,  till  the  prefent 
time,  belonged  almoft  folely  to  the  veterinary 
department  j and  that  fcarcely  a fingle  veterinary 
writer  gives  a proper  defeription  of  it,  or  a 
proper  diagnofis.  It  is  reprefented  by  Dr. 
Sacco  as  confifting  of  little  tumors,deprefled  in 
their  centres,  of  a fhining  appearance,  and  red- 
dilh  brown  colour,  containing  a thin  inodorous 
fluid,  which  thickens,  and  forms  an  incrufla- 
tion.  Thefe-  incruftations  become  of  a deep 
red  ; and  the  cows  fuffer  great  pain  at  the  time 
of  milking.  This  diftemper,  which  is  not  very 
commonly  obferved,  is  attended  with  diminu- 
tion of  appetite,  a continual  rui^iination  without 
any  materials  in  the  mouth,  and  a motion  of 
the  lips  refembling  that  of  a perfon  playing  on 
a flute.  The  milk  is  leflened  *,  the  eye  down- 
caft.  There  is  a flight  fymptomatic  fev&r.  The 


puftules  are  feated  on  the  nipples,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  udder  : fometinies,  but  rarely, 
a few  appear  about  the  eye-lids  and  nollrils. 
This  fpecies  of  diftemper.  Dr.  Sacco  obferves, 
is  contagious  to  fuch  a degree,  that,  if  one  cow 
contrails  it,  in  the  courfe  of  ten  days  the  whole 
herd  will  be  infeiled. 

With  regard  to  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  little 
has  been  oftered  by  veterinary  writers.  It  is 
probable  that  the  early  application  of  lunar 
cauftic,  blue  vitriol,  or  verdigrife,  with  a view 
of  eating  off  the  Infeiled  furface  of  the  ulcer, 
after  the  cuticle  has  given  way,  would  be  ufe- 
ful.  And  as  the  caufe  of  its  propagation  to  the 
reft  of  the  herd  is  well  known,  the  milker  of  the 
infeifed  cow,  as  well  for  his  own  fake  as  for 
that  of  his  employer,  ftiould  carefully  wafti  his 
hands  with  foap  and  water  after  each  milking. 
For  the  ulceration  which  has  been  called  the 
fpurious  cow-pox,  alum  water,  or  any  other 
detergent  lotion,  may  fuflice. 

COXiE  OSSA,  or  Os  Coccygis,  the  tail- 
bone.  See  « 0/)  y,  In  PI.  A.  and  the  deferip- 
tlon  of  the  “ boms  of  the  f pine  from  the  neck''  in  the 
horfe. 

COXENDIX,  a part  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
horfe,  immediately  connected  with  the  coxae. 
Thefe,  taken  together,  form  eighteen  joints, 
which  conftitute  the  tail. 

CRACKS,  or  Chops,  in  the  heels  of  a horfe, 
Thefe  are  fometimes  conftitutlonal,  but  more 
frequently  local,  and  owing  to  the  w^ant  of 
cleanlinefs  and  proper  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  groom.  When  the  heels  are  full  of  hard 
fcabs,  it  is  necefl'ary  to  begin  the  cure  with 
poultices  made  either  of  boiled  turnips  and  lard, 
with  a handful  of  linfeed  powdered,  or  oatmeal 
and  rye-flour,  with  a little  common  turpentine. 
Digeftive  ointment  being  applied  to  the  fores 
for  two  or  three  days,  with  either  of  thefe  poul- 
tices over  It,  will,  by  foftening  them,  promote 
a difeharge,  unload  the  vefl'els,  and  take  down 
the  fwelling ; when  they  may  be  waflied  with 
the  following  lotion: 

Take  of  Vitriolated  zinc, 

Burnt  alum,  of  each  two  ounces ; 
./Egyptiacnm,  one  ounce ; 
Lime-water,  a quart  or  three  pints. 

Wafh  the  fores  with  a fponge  dipped  In  this 
three  times  a-day,  and  apply  the  common 
white  ointment,  fpread  on  tow,  to  an  ounce  of 
which  may  be  added  two  ck'achms  of  fugar  of 
lead. 

Sand-CRACKS.  See  the  article  S.and- 

CRACKS. 
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CRA^'IP,  a local  fpafm  of  the  nwfcles  of  a 
part,  accompanied  with  violent  pain,  which 
ceafes  in  the  intervals  when  the  fpafm  is  ab- 
fent  (fee  Spasm).  Horfes  are  liable  to  be  feized 
with  cramp  in  their  hinder  legs;.. and  this  fom.e- 
times  afFe£l:s  tliem  univerfally,  of  which  Gibfon 
has  related  a driking  inflauce  in  a troop-horfe, 
whofe  cafe  was  treated  after  the  manner  of  epi-' 
lepfy,  and  with  fuccefs.  Mercurial  purges, 
bleeding,  opium,  the  warm  bath,  and  topical 
ftimulants,  feem  to  be  required  in  fuch  cafes. 

CRANIUM  (quafi  Kci.pa.viov,  from  y.apx,  ihe 
head),  the  Ikull.  Befides  the  os  frontis,  it  con- 
fifts  of  the  two  parietalia,  the  two  temporal,  the 
occiput,  the  os  ethmoides,  and  os  fphenoides. 
See  PI.  V.  and  the  deTcription  of  bones  in  the 
head,  under  Bomes. 

CRAPAUD,  the  French  name  for  the  dif- 
eafe  in  the  horfe  called  canker.  See  Canker. 

CRAFAUDINE,  or  Tread  upon  the  Co- 
ronet, an  accident  very  commonly  happening 
to  horfes,  efpecially  in  the  manege,  when,,  in 
palfaging,  they  do  not  fufficiently  crofs  their 
legs.  Mr.  John  Lawrence  fays,  “ In  hurts 
upon  the  coronet,  and  treads  on  the  heels,  the 
rationale  is  giving  injlant  attention ; when  that 
may  be  made  whole  in  a day  or  two,  which,  if 
negle’cbed,  may  coft  months  and  pounds,  and 
at  lafl  be  an  inco.mplete  cure.  I had  once  a 
fine  cart-horfe  three  months  in  the  liable,  un- 
der the  farrier’s  hands,  and  five  months  after- 
wards abroad,  in  confequence  of  a fimple  tread 
upon  his  heel  by  another  horfe.”  Fie  advifes 
to  cleanfe  the  part  well  with  warm  fuds,  and 
drefs  it  with  tinElure  of  myrrh  ; but  very  pro- 
perly forbids  the  ufe  of  greafy  applications. 

CRAPULA,  a diftended  Hate  of  the  firfl 
ftomach  of  a ruminating  animal,  in  confequence 
of  having  eaten  too  freely  of  flatulent  food.  It 
is  common  to  horned  cattle,  and  is  thus  de- 
feribed  by  Mr.  Topham. 

“ A crapula,”  fays  he,  “ is  a preternatural 
diftenfion  of  the  receptacle  or  firll  ventricle, 
caufed  by  unwholefome  aliments,  or  over-eat- 
ing, as  of  fog,  clover,  vetches,  and  the  like. 
When  a fuperabundant  quantity  of  any  of  thofe 
fermenting  aliments  is  taken  in,  it  diftends 
and  comprefll's  the  neighbouring  blood-vefllls  ; 
it  prevents  rumination,  circulation,  and  all 
other  requifite  motions  employed  for  the  fup- 
port.of  life.” 

In  this  complaint,”  continues  he,  “ no  in- 
terned remedies  can  be  of  fervice  ; and  the  rea- 
fon  is  as  follows  : 

“ A cow’s  firfl  ventricle,  paunch,  or  recep- 
tacle, always  contains  unmacerated  food  on’y, 
without  any  liquid : this  folid  food,  after  lodg- 


ing a fufficlent  time,  is  again  brought  into  the 
mouth  to  be  ruminated,  and  then  it  is  admitted 
into  the  reticulum  and  omafus.  Therefore  na- 
ture will  net  admit  any  liquid  or  medicine  to 
enter  the  aftedled  part,  becaufe  there  it  cannot 
be  digelled.” 

“in  this  malady,  tire  paunch,  being  pre- 
ternaturaily  dillended,  comprefles  the  blood- 
veflels  on  each  fide  of  the  body,  and  obflrudls 
the  circulation,  fo  that  the  blood  is  flopped  in 
its  paflage  to  and  from  the  heart : hence  arife 
inflammations,  extravafation,  and  a dire  traia 
of  difeafes,  even  death  itfelf,  if  not  timely  pre- 
vented by  due  evacuations.” 

For  the  cure,  Mr.  Topham,  confiflently  with 
his  theory  of  the  difeafe,  recommends  repeated 
bleeding  as  obvioufly  necefiary. 

“ (3f  ail  the  difeafes  incident  to  the  brute 
creation,”  fays  he,  “ no  one  demands  a more 
free  and  fpeedy  evacuation ; for  that  alone  is  an 
abfolute  cure.  Blood  rnuft  be  drawn  from  fome 
of  the  large  velTels  in  the  hinder  parts  of  the 
body,  and  from  both  fides  of  the  neck ; this 
unloads  the  veflels,  and  makes  room  for  thp 
remaining  fluids  to  circulate.  Nature  herfelf 
will  at  lafl  difeharge  the  contents  from  tlie 
paunch  for  rumination  ; and  then  the  cure  is 
efi'c£led. 

“ If  there  be  a difficulty  in  throwing  up  the 
aliments,  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the  ani- 
mal’s life,  take  hold  of  the  tongue  with  one 
hand,  and  pull  it  to  one  fide  of  the  mouth  ; 
then  introduce  the  other  hand  into  the  mouth, 
and  down  the  throat;  there  you  will  find  a 
large  heap  of  matter  upon  the  gullet,  which 
mufl  be  brought  away.  _ ‘ . 

“ Flexible  pipes  have  been  recommended, 
which  are  to  be  introduced  down  the  throat 
into  the  ftomach,  and  by  that  means  procure  a„  i 
paiTage  upwards  for  the  ratified  air,  the  confe- 
quence of  fermentation.” 

It  is  evident,  from  this  account,  that  Mr.. 
Topham  confiders  crapula  to  be  that  not  un-  ■ j 
common  difeafe  of  horned  cattle  which  is  othSr-  > 
wife  called  gorged.  Notwithftanding  his  re.-  'i 
liance  on  a treatment  exclufively  addrefled  to  • 
the  fymptoms,  there  is  little  doubt  but  the  re-  j 
medy  he  has  laid  the  leaft  ftrefs  on  is  the  mofl*-j 
important  ; and  that,  if  the  operation  of 
PAUNCiiiNG  be  not  reforted  to,  the  infertion  .j 
of  a tube,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  vent  to  the 
confined  air  (for  the  method  of  which  fee  the  , 
article  Cattle),  will  prove  the  moft  efFe£tuaI  .1 
remedy,  and  perhaps  fuperfede  the  neceffity  of 
drawing  blood.  ' ^ 

CRAS’S  {Kpaxis,  mixture),  the  temper  of  the  r 
blood  peculiar  to  every  conftitution. 
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CR  A&SAMENTUM  (from  crajfus^  thlek). 
So  the  red  ^obules  in  the  blood  are  called,  in 
tlic  due  proportion  of  which  confifts  the  health 
of  all  animals. 

CRATCHES,  a fwelling  on  the  horfe's 
paftern,  under  the  fetlock,  and  fometimes  under 
the  hoof ; whence  it  is  diftinguifhed  into  the 
Cnewy  cratches,  which  alFeft  the  fmews,  and 
thofe  upon  the  caronet,  called  the  quittor.  See 
the  article  Quittor. 

CREAM-COLOUR.  See  Colour. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR,  a faliue  fubftance, 
poflelled  of  mild  purgative  qualities,  and  there- 
fore, in  all  probability,  pofl'efllng  little  efficacy 
in  veterinary  preferiptions,  in  which  it  never- 
thelefs  occafionally  figures.  It  is  commended 
by  Gibfon  as  a “ gentle  purge,”  but  “ brilk  in 
its  operation,  and  paffing  off  readily  by  urine.” 
He  fays  it  may  be  difiblved  in  warm  ale,  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  fyrup  of  buckthorn,  and 
given  to  horfes  and  other  cattle  occafionally,  as 
an  alterative,  or  in  the  jaundice. 

CREAT,  in  the  manege,  an  uffier  to  a rid- 
ing-mafter,  or  a perfon  bred  in  that  art  with 
intent  to  teach  others  the  art  of  riding  the  great 
horfe. 

CREMASTER  (from  xps;j.(x.uj,  fufpendoi  to 
\ ftifpend).  The  cremafier  mufcles  are  alfo  called 

I fujpenforii  tejlium  They  arife  from  the  infide 

of  Poupart’s  ligament  on  each  fide,  run  down 
to  the  perforation  where  the  feminal  cord  comes 
out,  and,  being,  expanded  over  it,  make  part  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  communis*  Their  ufe  is  to 
I draw  up  and  fufpend  the  tefles. 

CREPANCE,  a chop  or  fcratch  in  a horfe’s 
leg.  given  by  the  flioe  of  one  of  the  hinder  feet 
croffing  and  ftriking  againfi;  the  other  hinder 
foot.  This  fometimes  degenerates  into  an  ul- 
cer, which  is  cured  by  waffling  it  with  lead- 
water,  or  feme  of  the  liquid  directed  under  the 
article  Cracks. 

CREPITUS,  a crackling  of  the  joints,  from 
a defect  of  fynovia,  or  ether  caufes.  Alfo  a 
noify  difeharge  of  air  from  the  anus. 

CRESCENT.  A horfe  is  faid  to  have  a 
cnfw'.t,  when  tlie  point,  or  that  part  of  the 
colhn-bone  which  is  molt  advanced,  falls  down 
and  preffes  the  foie  outwards,  and  the  middle 
of  the  hoof  above  the  toe  ffirinks  and  becomes 
fiat,  by  reafoii  of  the  hollownefs  beneath. 
Thefe  crefeents  are  in  reality  the  bone  of 
the  foot,  which  has  left  its  place,  and  is  fallen 
downwards,  fo  that  the  under  part  of  the  foot, 
that  is  of  the  foie  and  the  toe,  appears  round, 
and  the  hoof  above  ffirinks  in. 

CREST-FALLEN,  that  imperfe£fion  in  a 
horfe  when,  the  upper  part  of  his  neck,  on  which 


his  mane  grows,  called  the  crefli  hangs  either  on 
the  one  fide  or  on  the  other ; not  handing  up- 
right, as  it  ought  to  do.  This  proceeds  for  the 
moll  part  from  poverty,  caufed  by  ill  keeping, 
and  efpecially  when  a fat  horfe  falls  away  fud- 
denly  through  ficknefs.  A cruel  operation  is 
praftifed  by  horfe-dealers  to  remedy  this  ; but 
the  moft  rational  and  humane  way  is  to  re- 
ftore  the  horfe  to  his  former  condition  by  good 
keeping. 

CRIB-BITING,  in  horfes,  is  rather  a habit 
than  a diforder,  though,  doubtlefs,  a very  bad 
one,  and  fhould  be  prevented,  if  poflible. 
Young  horfes  are  moft  fubjeef  to  get  this  habit, 
and  it  is  often  occafioned  by  uneafinefs  in 
breeding  of  teeth,  and  from  being  ill  fed  wheii 
they  are  hungry.  The  bad  confequences  are, 
wearing  away  their  teeth,  fpilling  their  corn, 
and  fucking  in  the  air  in  fuch  quantities  as  wdll 
often  give  them  the  colic  or  gripes. 

The  belt  method  is  to  put  a little  ffraw'-  into 
the  manger  to  prevent  his  biting  it,  and  to 
abridge  his  allowance  of  hay ; or  you  may  put 
him  by  a wall  where  there  is  no  manger,  and 
lay  his  hay  on  the  ground,  and  give  him  his 
oats  in  a bag.  If  this  praftice  is  purfued  for 
any  length  of  time,  it  wall  effe£lually  cure  him 
of  this  very  pernicious  habit. 

CRICK,  is  when  a horfe  cannot  turn  his 
neck  any  manner  of  way,  but  holds  it  fqje- 
right,  infomuch  that  he  cannot  take  his  ineut 
from  the  ground  without  great  pain.  Rowels 
have  been  recommended  ; but  buffering,  and 
the  application  of  fpirit  of  turpentine,  wnll  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe. 

CRICO-ARYTyENOIDiEUS  LATERA- 
LIS (from  a ring.,  a.pvi'atva,,  an  en.v:r,  and 

JJjape),  arifes  flelhy  from  tlie  cricoid  carti- 
lage iateraJly,  where  it  is  covered  by  part  of  die 
thyroid,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fide  of  the  b:\fe 
of  the  arytsenoid  cartilage  near  the  former.  Its 
ufe  is  to  open  the  rima  glottidis,  by  pulling  the 
ligaments  from  each  other. 

CRICO  - ARYTAENOIDAEUS  POSTI- 
CUS, ariles  flelhy  from  the  back  part  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  inferted  into  the  poffe- 
rior  part  of  the  bale  of  the  aryttenoid  cartilage. 
Its  ufe  is  to  open  the  rima  glottidis  a little,  and, 
by  pulling  back  the  aryttenoid  cartilage,  to 
ftretch  the  ligament  fo  as  to  make  it  tenfe. 

CRICOIDEpS  a ring,  and  aAof,  a 

form).,  the  name  ot  the  annular  cartilage  be- 
longing to  the  larynx. 

CRICO-PHARYNGiEUS  (from  y.prr.os,  an- 
nular^  and  fCL^vy^,  gutter).  It  arifes  from  the 
fide  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  near  the  attach- 
ment of  the  fterno-hyoidaeus  and  thyreo-hyoi- 
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dseus  mufclcs,  and  from  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
near  the  cricothyroidseus  : It  is  inferted  into  the 
white  line,  where  it  joins  with  its  fellow,  the 
fuperior  fibres  running  obliquely  upwards,  co- 
vering nearly  one  half  of  the  middle  conllriftor, 
and  terminating  in  a point:  the  inferior  fibres 
run  more  tranfverfely,  and  cover  the  beginning 
of  the  cefophagus.  Its  ufe  is  to  comprefs  that 
part  of  the  pharynx  which  it  covers,  and  to 
raife  It  with  the  larynx  a little  upwards. 

CRICOS  (y.fjxof,  a ring  or  circle).  Hippo- 
crates calls  the  annular  cartilages  which  form 
the  afpera  arteria  thus. 

CRICO-THYROID^I  (from  a ring, 
a helmet,  and  aih;,  JJ^npe).  Thefe  arife 
from  the  fides  and  fore-part  of  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage, running  obliquely  upwards  ; are  inferted 
each  by  two  portions,  the  firfl;  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  fecond  into  its 
inferior  cornu.  Their  ufes  are  to  pull  forwards 
and  deprefs  the  thyroid,  or  to  elevate  and  draw 
backwards  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

CRISIS  {npio-i;,  from  xsjvw,  to  judge),  is  fome 
change  In  the  patient,  which  difcovers  the  ftate 
of  a difeafe,  whetlier  for  the  better  or  the 
worfe.  Hence,  in  human  difeafes,  critical 
DAYS,  which  are  the  days  wherein  fuch  change 
happens.  The  difeafes  of  brutes,  however, 
are  too  fimple  to  be  fubje6l  to  a fimilar  in- 
fluence. 

CRITICAL,  a term  ufed  in  medicine  to  de- 
note the  particular  figns  by  which  a difeafe 
may  be  known  to  have  arrived  at  its  height,  fo 
that  a decifive  refult  may  be  foon  hoped  for. 
Sometimes  a general  difeafe  of  the  conllitution 
is  relieved  by  a lefs  confiderable  difeafe  that  is 
local.  Thus,  a fever  is  fometimes  cured  by  a 
critical  abfeefs,  a critical  diarrhoea,  &c.  In 
fuch  cafes  great  care  is  generally  taken  not  to 
interrupt  this  falutary  effort  of  nature  by  any 
ill-timed  remedies  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  thefe 
efforts  are  aflilted  by  every  gentle  means  that 
may  occur  to  the  praftitioner. 

CROATS,  or  Cravats,  horfes brought  from 
Croatia  in  Hungary,  which,  for  the  moft  part, 
beat  upon  the  hand,  and  bear  up  to  the  wind, 
that  Is,  bear  their  necks  high,  thrufl  out  their 
nofes,  and  fhake  their  heads. 

CROCUS,  Crocus  fativus  C.  B.  Lin.  S.  P. 
Saffron  ; the  chives  or  flefiiy  capillaments  grow- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  piftil  of  the  flower,  care- 
fully picked  and  preffed  together  Into  cakes. 
^'here  arc  three  forts  of  faffron  met  with  in  the 
fliops  ; two  of  which  are  brought  from  abroad, 
the  other  is  the  produce  of  our  own  country  : 
this  laft  is  greatly  fuperior  to  the  other  two, 
from  which  it  may  be.dillinguilhed  by  its  blades 


being  broader.  Saffron,  though  an  Ingredient 
in  many  prefcrlptions  of  the  old  farriers,  is  to- 
tally undeferving  of  a place  imtheir  materia  me- 
dica. 

CROCUS  METALLORUM,  the  crocus  or 
liver  of  antimony  (fee  Antimony).  Other  me- 
talline preparations  are  fo  called  from  a fup- 
pofed  refemblance  in  their  colour  to  faffron 
(crocus)',  for  infiance,  the  Crocus  MARj'ts, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  an  oxide  of  iron. 

CROPPING,  an  operation  performed  with 
a pair  of  fheers  on  the  ears  of  a horfe,  dog, 
or  other  animal,  when  their  natural  form  docs 
not  happen  to  contribute  to  its  beauty.  Mrjohn 
Lawrence  alferts,  that  he  has  cropped  yearlings. 

It  is  apparent,”  fays  he,  “ in  that  time,  or, 
at  any  rate,  at  two  years  old,  whether  from 
the  over-fize,  ill-ftiape,  or  pofition  of  the  ears, 
it  will  be  ever  necelfary  to  crop  the  nag ; and, 
if  fo,  there  is  an  obvious  convenience  in  having 
it  done  early,  and  before  he  comes  into  work  ; 
and  I have  never  found  that  the  after-grouth 
of  the  ear  fpoiled  the  crop.  There  is  one  dif- 
ad vantage  in  this  bufmefs,  which,  however, 
fome  people  will  think  an  advantage.  It  fur- 
nifhes  an  opportunity  of  deception.  One  of; 
the  colts  mentioned  above  I fold  to  a dealer  at 
two  years  old:  being  cropped  and  docked,  andl 
neither  his  ears  nor  tail  bearing  the  leaft  markj 
of  recent  operation,  he  in  one  Angle  day  more] 
reached  four  years  of  age,  and  was  adlually  fold/ 
at  Winchefter  fair  as  a yi)«r-year-old.’V  The  1 
pra£lice  of  cropping  the  ears  of  animals,  as  it 
is  confeffedly  ufelefs,  if  not  pernicious  (in  fo 
far  as  It  mufl  occafion  fome  imperfedtion  in  the 
conveyance  of  found  to  the  internal  ear),  might 
very  well  be  dipenfed  with.  See  Ear. 

CROSS,  in  the  manege.  To  make  a crofs 
In  corvets,  to  make  a crofs  in  balotades.  Is  to 
make  a fort  of  leaps  or  airs  with  one  breath, 
forwards,  backwards,  and  fideways,  as  in  the 
figure  of  a crofs. 

CROUP  OF  A Horse,  the  extremity  of  the 
reins  above  the  hips.  The  croup  of  a horfe 
fhould  be  large  and  round,  fo  that  the  tops  of 
the  two  haunch  bones  be  not  within  view  of 
each  other ; the  greater  diftance  between  thefe 
two  bones  the  better : but  yet  it  is  an  imperfec- 
tion if  they  be  too  high,  which  is  called  horn- 
hipped  ; though  that  blemifli  will  in  a great 
meafure  difappear,  if  he  can  be  made  fat  and 
lufty.  The  croup  fliould  have  its  compafs  from 
the  haunch-bone  to  the  very  onfet  of  the  tail, 
and  fhould  be  divided  by  a channel  or  hollow 
all  along  to  the  very  extremity. 

Mr.  St.  Bel  fays,  in  his  account  of  the  pro- 
portions of  that  celebrated  racer — “ The  fize  of 
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fhe  croup  of  EcUpfiy  as  it  is  given  In  the  table 
of  his  proportions,  aWays  has  appeared  to  me 
too  great  j and  the  examination  of  the  ileon 
bones  has  confirmed  me  in  that  opinion.  The 
extent  of  the  os  pubis  and  ifehion  occafioned 
too  great  a diftance  between  the  hind  legs ; fo 
tliat  two  lines  drawn  from  the  fore  to  the  hind 
feet,  inftead  of  running  parallel  to  each  other, 
incline  outward.  This  defeft  neceflarily  occa- 
fioned a degree  of  waveri.'y,  in  the  croup,  per 
ceptiblc,  and  fomewhat  unpleafant,  in  his  gal- 
lop ; but  the  mufcular  powers  of  thd  animal  in 
quc'  ion  over-ruled  the  little  defeats  which  fub- 
filtcd  in  the  mechanifm  of  his  tkeleton.  When 
the  croup  is  too  narrow,  the  mufcles  which 
communicate  with  the  loins  and'  extremities 
are  thin,  and  confequently  weak.  It  is  eafily 
conceived  tliat  fuch  an  organization  is  a great 
fault  in  a race-horfe.”  See  the  article  Pro- 
portion. 

A Rochitig  Croup  Is  when  a horfe’s  fore 
quarters  go  right,  but  his  croup  in  walking 
fwings  from  fide  to  fide : when  fuch  a horfe 
trots,  one  of  his  haunch-bones  wdll  fall  and  the 
other  rife,  like  the  beam  of  a balance,  which  is 
a fign  that  he  is  not  very  vigorous. 

^0  gain  the  Croup,  in  the  manege,  Is  when 
a horfeman  makes  a demitour  upon  another,  in 
order  to  take  him  upon  the  croup.  If,  In  a 
combat,  you  are  hard  put  to  it  by  your  enemy, 
make  a demipyroet  at  the  end  of  the  palTade, 
and  g?in  his  croup. 

Without  /tipping  the  Croup,  is  an  expreffion 
ufed  for  volts  and  a gallop  •,  and  fignifies  with- 
out traverfing  or  letting  the  croup  go  out  of  the 
volt  or  tread  of  the  gallop. 

CROUPADE,  in  the  manege,  is  a leap  In 
which  the  horfe  pulls  up  his  hind  legs  as  if  he 
drew  them  up  to  his  belly.  Croupades  are 
higher  leaps  than  thofe  of  curvets,  which  keep 
the  fore  and  hind  quarters  of  the  horfe  in  an 
equal  -height,  fo  that  he  trufies  his  hind  legs 
under  his  belly,  without  yerking,  or  fhewing 
his  flioes.  Croupades  difiPer  from  caprioles 
and  balotades  in  this,  that,  in  croupades,  the 
horfe  does  not  yerk  as  he  docs  in  the  other 
two  airs,  tiigh  croupades  are  croupades  ralfed 
above  the  ordinary  height. 

CROWNED.  A horfe  is  faid  to  be 
crowned,  when,  by  a fail  or  any  other  acci- 
dent, he  is  fo  hurt  or  w'ounded  in  the  knee, 
that  the  hair  flieds  and  falls  off,  without  grov/- 
ing  again. 

CROWN-SCAB,  In  horfes,  an  eruption 
that  breaks  out  round  the  coronet.  It  is  very 
fiiarp  and  itching,  and  attended  with  feurfinefs. 
Moft  farriers  ufe  only  fharp  water  for  the  cure 


of  It ; but  the  fafefl:  way  is,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  give  the  horfe  a dofe  bf-'two  of  phyfic,  or  a 
couple  of  diuretic  balls,  fuch  as  are  preferibed 
in  the  Grease. 

CRUPPER,  the  rump  of  a horfe ; alfo  a roll 
of  leather  put  under  a horfe’s  tail,  and  drawn 
up  by  a firap  to  the  buckle  behind  the  faddle, 
fo  as  to  keep  him  from  cafting  the  faddle  for- 
wards upon  neck. 

CRYSTALLINE  HUMOUR,  the  fecond' 
humour  of  the  eye,  that  lies  immediately  next 
to  the  aqueous,  behind  the  uvea,  oppofite  to 
the  pupil,  nearer  to  the  fore  part  than  the 
back  part  of  the  globe : it  is  the  lead:  of  the 
humours,  but  much  more  folid  than  any  of 
them.  Its  figure,  which  Is  convex  on  both 
fides,  refembles  two  equal  fegments  of  a* 
fphere,  and  the  pofterior  portion  makes  a fmall 
cavity  in  the  vitreous  humour  in  which  it  lies. 
It  is  covered  with  a fine  coat,  called  aranea. 
See  Eye 

CRYSTALLIZATION,  the  procefs  by 
which  faline  fubftances  are  made  to  fepararte 
themfelves  from  the  fluids  which  before  held 
them  in  folutioUi 

Water,  affifted  by  heat,  diffolves  a larger 
proportion  of  moft  faline  fubftances  than  it  can 
retain  when  grown  cold  •,  hence,  on  the  abate- 
ment of  the  heat,  a part  of  the  fait  feparates 
from  the  menftruum,  and  concretes  at  the  fides 
and  bottom  of  the  veffei.  The  concretions, 
unlefs  too  haftily  formed' by  the  hidden  cooling 
of  the  liquor,  or  difturbed  in  their  coalefcence 
by  agitation,  or  other  fimilar  caufes,  prove  tranf- 
parent  and  of  regular  figures,  refembling  in  ap- 
pearance the  natural  fpring  cryftals. 

Salts,  diflblved  in  a large  quantity  of  water, 
may,  In  like  manner,  be  recovered  from  it  in 
their  cryfialline  form,  by  boiling  down  the  folu- 
tion,  till  fo  much  of  the  fluid  has  exhaled  as 
that  the  remainder  will  be  too  little  to  keep  the 
fait  diffoived  when  grown  perfectly  cold.  t is 
cuftomary  to  continue  the  evaporation  till  the 
fait  fhows  a difpofition  to  concrete  even  from 
the  hot  water,  by  forming  a pellicle  on  that  part 
which  is  leaft  hot,  viz.  on  the  furface.  If  large, 
beautiful,  and  perfectly  figured  cryftals  are  re- 
quired, this  point  is  fomewhat  too  late  ; for,  if 
the  fait  thus  begins  to  coalefce  whilft  confider- 
ably  hot,  on  being  removed  into  a cold  place  Its 
particles  will  run  too  haftily  and  irregularly  to- 
gether: the  pellicle  at  the  fame  time  falling  down 
through  the  liquor,  proves  a farther  difturbance 
to  the  regularity  of  the  cryftallization. 

In  order  to  perform  this  procefs  in  perfetfrion, 
the  evaporation  muft  be  gentle,  and  continued 
■no  longer  than  till  fome  drops  of  the  liquor. 
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let  fall  on  a cold  glafs-plate,  difcover  cryftalllne 
filaments.  When  this  mark  of  fufficient  exhala- 
tion appears,  the  veflel  is  to  be  immediately  re- 
moved from  the  fire  into  a lefs  warm  but  not 
cold  place,  and  covered  with  a cloth  to  prevent 
the  accefs  of  cold  air,  and  confequently  the 
formation  of  a pellicle. 

CRYSTALS  OF  TARTAR.  See  Cream 
OF  Tartar, 

CUBEBS,  the  piper  cubeba,  Lin.  Suppl.  P. 
Cubebs  are  a fruit  brought  from  the  Eafl;  In- 
dies. This  fruit  has  a great  refemblance  to 
pepper.  The  principal  difference  diftinguifh- 
able  by  the  eye  is,  that  each  cubeb  is  furnifhed 
with  a long  {lender  (talk  (whence  they  are 
called  by  fome  piper  caudatum).^  In  aromatic 
warmth  and  pungency  cubebs  are  far  inferior 
to  pepper. 

CUBIT,  CUBITUS,  the  elbow;  that  part  in 
the  fkeleton  of  a quadruped  which  anfwers  to 
the  elbow  in  the  human  fubje£l.  See  Bones  in 
the  right  upper  limb  of  the  horfe,  under  the  ar- 
ticle Bones. 

CUBITAL,  a name  given  to  the  blood-vef- 
fels  and  nerves  of  the  cubit.  See  Cubit. 

CUCURBIT,  an  old  chemical  veffel,  com- 
monly called  a body.  It  was  made  of  earth  or 
glafs,  in  the  fhape  of  a gourd  {cucurbita)y  and 
was  therefore  thus  called. 

CUD,  that  fubftance  contained  in  the  firfb 
fcomach  of  a ruminating  animal,  which  is  dif- 
gorged,  chewed  again  at  leifure,  and  paffed  into 
the  fccond  ftomach  to  be  digefted.  Vague  ac- 
counts  have  been  given  by  ignorant  farriers  of 
a difeafe  which  they  call  Lojl  CuD,  by  which 
is  merely  meant  a fufpenfion  of  the  procefs  of 
rumination,  when  the  animal  is  poor  and  out 
of  health.  An  account  of  their  prefcriptions 
for  reftcring  the  loft  cud  in  cows,  o.xen,  fheep, 
Sec.  would  be  not  merely  ufelefs,  but  difguft- 
ing.  Mr.  John  Lawrence,  however,  has  given 
a rational  account  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  means 
of  remedying  it,  for  which  fee  Cattle. 

CUMMIN,  an  umbelliferous  plant,  In  ap- 
pearance refembling  fennel,  but  much  fmaller  ; 
the  feeds  are  brought  chiefly  from  Sicily  and 
Malta.  Thcfe  have  a bitterifli  warm  tafte,  ac- 
companied with  an  aromatic  flavour,  not  of  the 
moft  agreeable  kind.  They  are  accounted  good 
carminatives,  and  occafion.dly  given  to  cattle, 
W'itli  other  remedies,  in  the  form  of  a drench. 

CUNEIFORM  BONE.  See  Bones. 

CUPRUM.  See  Copper. 

CURB;  in  the  manege,  a chain  of  iron  made 
faft  to  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  of  the 
bridle,  in  a hole  called  the  eye,  and  running 
over  the  beard  of  the  horfe.  Tire  curb  of  a 


horfe’s  bridle  confifts  of  the  following  parts  t 

1 . the  hook  fixed  to  the  eye  of  the  branch ; 

2.  the  chain  of  SS  or  links;  3.  the  two  rings 
or  mails.  Large  curbs,  provided  they  are 
round,  are  always  the  moft  gentle.  But  care 
muft  be  taken  that  it  refts  in  its  proper  place, 
a little  above  the  beard,  otherwife  the  bit- 
mouth  will  not  have  the  effe<ft  that  may  be  ex- 
peefted  from  it. 

CURB,  a tumor  fituated  on  the  back  part 
of  the  hinder  leg  of  a horfe,  immediately  below 
the  hock.  Mr.  Denny  fays  it  is  generally  oc- 
cafioned  by  long-continued  exertions  or  local 
injury.  The  degree  of  lamcnefs  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  inflammation,  which  fel- 
dom  fubfides  without  affiftance.  The  cure,  in 
all  recent  cafes,  is  effedled  by  bliftering.  In 
obftinate  cafes,  howmver,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  the  adbual  cautery.  See  Cautery. 

CURCUMA,  the  curcuma  longa  Lin.  Tur- 
naeric.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  brought  from 
the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  internally  of  a deep  lively 
yellow  or  fafFron  colour,  which  it  readily  im- 
parts to  watery  liquors.  It  has  an  agreeable 
weak  fmell,  and  a bitterifli,  fomewhat  warm, 
tafte.  Turmeric  is  efteemed  aperient,  and  of 
Angular  efficacy  in  the  jaundice.  It  tinges  the 
urine  of  a fafFron  colour.  It  Is  a very  ufual 
ingredient  in  the  drenches  or  drinks  given  to 
horned  cattle. 

CURTAIL,  or  Cur-tail,  a name  given  to 
the  tail  of  the  horfe  after  he'  has  undergone 
the  operation  of  docking,  or  having  a part  of 
his  tail  taken  ofF.  Mr.  John  Lawrence  fays, 
the  Engliffi  have  been  ridiculed  by  foreigners 
for  this  praftice,  yet  he  thinks  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  utility.  Long  tails,  for  which 
fome  people  are  fuch  warm  advocates,  fetting 
afide  the  inconvenience  to  the  rider,  wffio  is  apt 
to  be  fanned  by  them,  whether  dirty  or -clean, 
do  not,  in  their  appearance,  convey  that  idea 
of  expedition  upon  which  we  pride  ourfelves 
in  this  country.  Buckled  up,  it  is  true,  they 
have  a military  air,  but  do  not  look  fportf- 
man-like.  'For  an  account  of  the  operation,  fee 
Docking. 

CURVETS,  or  Corvets,  in  the  manege, 
an  AIR  in  which  the  horfe’s  legs  are  more  railed 
than  in  the  demivolts ; being  a kind  of  leap  up 
and  a little  forwards,  wherein  the  horfe  raifes 
both  his  fore-feet  at  once  equally  advanced 
(when  he  Is  going  ftraight  forward  and  not  in  a 
circle) ; and  as  his  forc-Iegs  are  falling,  he  im- 
mediately raifes  his  hind  legs  as  he  did  his  lore; 
that  is,  equally  advanced,  and  not  one  before 
the  other  : fo  that  all  his  four  legs  are  in  the  air 
at  once;  and  as  he  fets  them  down,  he  marks 
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but  two  times  witli  them.  Ilorfes  that  are  very 
dull  or  very  fiery  are  improper  for  corvets,  thofe 
beint;  the  moil  difficult  air  that  they  can  make, 
and  requiring  a great  deal  of  judgment  in  the 
rider,  as  well  as  patience  in  the  liorfe,  to  per- 
form. 

CUT,  a clean  wound  made  with  a fliarp  cut- 
ting iullrument.  The  rational  way  of  treating 
fuch  an  accident,  in  all  cafes.  Is  to  bring  the 
two  incifed  furfaces  together,  and  bind  them  up, 
if  polfible,  with  a little  lint  or  tow  laid  on  fu- 
perficially.  No.  balfams  or  fpirituous  applica- 
tions fhould  be  ufed  (though  ever  fo  renowned), 
nor  ihould  the  firft  dreffings  of  the  wound  be 
taken  off  for  fome  days,  at  leaft  not  before 
there  are  fome  appearances  of  difeharge  from 
it.  In  fome  cafes  where  this  management  is 
obferved,  the  union  by  the  jirjl  intention  will 
prove  fo  complete  as  not  to  require  a fecond 
dreffing,  even  though  the  cat  be  both  deep  and 
extenfive. 

CUT  THE  ROUND,  Or  CUT  the  Volt,  in  the 
manege,  is  to  change  the  hand  when  a horfe 
works  upon  volts  of  one  tread,  fo  that,  dividing 
the  volts  in  two,  he  turns  and  parts  upon  a right 
line,  to  recommence  another  volt. 

CUTANEOUS  MUSCLE,  that  by  which 
animals  are  enabled  to  ffiake  their  Ikins  fo  as  to 
throw  off  any  duff  or  loofe  matter  flicking  to 
the  hair.  It  is  the  fame  as  Panniculus  Car- 
Nosus,  which  fee. 

CUTICLE,  cuticula^  the  fcarfskin,  is  the  up- 
permoll  cover  through  which  the  hair  of  a brute 
animal  grows.  It  is  extended  over  the  whole 
Ikin,  ahd  is  that  which  rifes  into  a blifter  when 
any  part  has  been  burnt  or  fcalded,  or  when 
tlie  external  parts  of  the  body  happen  to  be 
inflamed  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  as.  in  the 
farcy,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  Ikin.  The  cu- 
ticle has  been  obferved,  by  the  help  of  glaffes, 
to  be  made  up  wholly  of  fcales,  which  are  full 
of  poruli  or  little  holes,  infinitely  fmall,  for  the 
paffage  of  the  perfpirable  matter  in  tranfpira- 
tion,  which  difeharge  is  fo  necefl'ary  to  the  pre- 
fervatioii  of  health,  that  when  thefe  pores  are 
Hopped  by  colds  or  any  accident,  fevers  and 
other  maladies  generally  enfue.  The  cuticle 
feems  to  be  formed  of  a mucus,  or  moifture 
that  comes  from  the  Ikin,  condenfed  by  the  air, 
and  as  it  is  chiefly  made  of  excrementitious 
matter,  it  is  by  that  means  infenfible  of  pain, 
or  any  other  fenfation  ; for  whatever  pain  or 
fenfation  of  any  kind  is  felt  by  an  animal  body 
is  tranfmitted  through  it  by  reafon  of  its  rare 
and  exquifitely  fine  texture. 

CUT  IS,  the  SKIN  or  hide,  which  lies  under 
the  cuticle,  is  a flrong  membranous  fubflance. 


made  up  of  compacl  fibres  laid  clofe  together, 
and  "is  fufcfptible  of  pain  upon  the  leall  touch, 
when  the  cuticle  or  fcarfskin  is  accidentally 
rubbed  off ; and  this  happens  in  confequence 
of  the  innumerable  branches  of  nerves,  which 
are  diflributed  over  its  whole  furface.  Beneath 
the  fkin  are  feated  the  miliar-^  glands^  which 
are  exceedingly  fmall  and  numerous,  and  fecrete 
the  fweat,  which  rifes  like  a dew  through  the 
pores  of  the  fkin  and  fcarfskin. 

Horfes,  and  feveral  other  large  animals,  have, 
befides  the  cuticle  and  fkin,  a fleffiy  expanfion, 
which  lies  immediately  under  the  latter,  called 
the  JltJIjy  PANNJCLE,  and  is  made  up  of  mufeu- 
lar  fibres,  whereby  the  Ikin  is  moved  and  drawn 
into  wrinkles,  to  fliake  off  duft,  flies,  or  any 
thing  elfe  that  hangs  loofe  upon  the  hair.  It 
is  mofl  thick  and  diflindl  over  the  ribs,  flanks, 
fides  of  the  belly,  as  alfo  on  both  fides  the  neck, 
but  adheres  fo  to  the  fkin,  that  it  is  fcarcely  to 
be  diflinguifhed  from  it,  except  where  the  fkin 
is  loofe  and  moveable.  It  is  alfo  a great  defence, 
and  ferves  to  keep  a horfe  warm  in  very  cold 
weather. 

CUTTING,  a common  accident  happening 
to  a horfe’s  foot,  when  his  feet  interfere, 
or  when,  with  the  fhoe  of  one  foot,  he  wounds 
the  paftern  of  another. 

T his,  Mr.  White  fays,  is  frequently  occa- 
fioned  by  the  horfe’s  turning  his  toes  out- 
ward. In  fuch  cafes  it  is  prevented  by  thick- 
ening the  inner  heel  or  branch  of  the  ffioe,  by 
which  this  improper  dire£tion  of  the  foot  is 
altered ; but  whenever  this  accident  happens, 
it  is  very  neceffirry  to  afeertain  what  part  of  the 
hoof  or  flroe  it  is  that  inflicls  the  wound,  as 
that  will  fometimes  point  out  to  us  the  means 
of  preventing  it.  The  fpeedy  cut  is  frequently 
caufed  by  an  inward  inclination  of  the  toes  ; in 
fuch  cafes  it  is  proper  to  thicken  or  raife  the 
outer  heel  of  the  flroe.  When  a horfe  cuts 
with  one  foot  only,  the  flroe  of  that  foot  vrhich 
receives  the  injury  is  to  be  altered,  and  that 
part  of  the  hoof  which  cuts  is  to  he  rafped. 

CUTTING,  or  seeding,  a horfe,  is  fo  ren- 
der him  impotent,  after  which  he  is  called  a 
GELDING,  by  way  of  difcindlion  from  a ftone- 
horfe.  (See  the  article  Castration.)  The  belt 
way  to  cure  a horfe  of  biting  and  kicking  is  to 
cut  him. 

CYNANCHE  (avyocyy^y},  from  Kuevy,  a dog, 
and  Oiyypo,  to  fuffocate),  that  fpecles  of  angiim 
or  quinfey  in  which  the  tongue  is  inflamed  and 
fwelled.  Aretseus  fays,  it  is  thus  named  from 
dogs  either  being  fubjecl  to  it,  or  die,  vrheu 
in  health,  hanging  out  their  tongues  at  times. 
Cynanche  is  the  generic  name  for  a quiirfev 
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in  Dr.  Cullen’s  Nofology.  There  are  many 
fpecies. 

CYNANCHUM,  Dog’s-bane,  a genus  in 
Linnaeus’s  Botany.  He  enumerates  fourteen 
fpecies. 

CYNODONTES  (xuyoSov'resy  from  xuojv,  a 

dog,  and  ofaj,  n tooth),  the  canine  teeth. 

CYNOREXIA,  the  fame  as  Bulimia,  /.  e. 
a greedy  appetite  that  is  not  eafily  fatis- 
fied. 

CYST  (xuerr/f,  a bag) ; a term  applied  to  any 
membranous  receptacle  of  morbid  humours 
which  has  no  outlet. 

CYSTIC  ARTERIES.  The  hepatic  artery 
in  the  human  fubjedt,  and  in  many  quadrupeds 
alfo,  having  advanced  behind  the  dudlus  hepa- 
ticus  towards  the  veficula  fellis,  gives  two  prin- 
cipal branches,  called  by  this  name. 

CYS lie  VEINS.  Thefe  branch  from  the 
vena  portae  ventralis.  They  run  along  the  ve- 
ficula fellis,  from  its  neck  to  the  bottom  j and, 


as  they  are  often  only  two  in  number,  they  are 
called  Cyjlica  Getnella. 

CYS  lie  DUCT,  a pipe,  or  duft,  that  goes 
from  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  not  in  a 
ftraight  line  with  the  latter,  but,  as  it  were, 
niore  deprefled  in  the  liver,  into  which  fome 
bilious  du£ts  likewife  open,  and  its  inner  mem- 
brane has  feveral  rugse,  to  retard  the  motion 
of  the  bile.  The  horfe,  not  having  any  gall- 
bladder, is  of  courfe  without  this. 

CYSTIC  is  alfo  applied  to  the  arteries  and 
veins  communicating  between  the  vena  port^ 
and  liver. 

CYSTICS,  medicines  preferibed  in  any  dif- 
order  of  the  bladder;  becaufe  cyfticus,  from 
wrt;,  a bladder,  fignifies  any  part  of  the  body 
fo  called,  as  the  urinary  bladder  or  gall  bladder. 

CYSTITIS,  inflammation  of  the  urinary 
bladder. 

CYSTOCELE,  a hernia  formed  by  the  pro- 
trufion  of  the  urinary  bladder. 
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TVANDRIFF.  See  Furfur. 

^ DAPPLE-BAY,  in  the  manege,  is  ufed 
for  a horfe  which  has  marks  of  a dark-bay  co- 
lour : fuch  are  alfo  called  bays  d.  miroir.  See  the 
article  Colour. 

DAPPLE-BLACK,  a black  horfe  having 
fpots  or  marks  blacker  and  more  fhining  than 
the  reft  of  his  flein.  See  Colour. 

DARTARS,  a kind  of  fcab  or  ulceration  on 
the  chin,  to  which  lambs  are  fubjedl ; and 
which,  it  is  faid,  if  not  removed  by  fome  me- 
dical remedy,  is  apt  to  extend  to  the  mouth, 
and  at  length  prove  fatal  to  them.  According 
to  the  account  given  of  this  difeafe,  waftiing 
the  fores  with  vinegar,  and  ufing,  externally, 
a falve  made  with  equal  parts  of  tar  and  hogs- 
lard,  are  effeflual. 

DARTOS  [Sapto^).  This  fuppofed  mufcle 
appears  to  be  no  more  than  a condenfation  of 
the  cellular  membrane  lining  the  ferotum  in 
male  animals  ; yet  here  the  flcln  is  capable  of 
being  corrugated  and  relaxed  in  a greater  de- 


gree than  In  any  other  part.  Dr.  Hunter  fays, 
that  no  fuch  mufcle  can  be  found  in  the  hu- 
man fubjedh.  I'he  fibres  which  compofe  what 
is  called  the  dartos  are  fometimes  fo  aflFe£ted  as 
to  contradt  the  ferotum,  and  this  contradlion 
is  generally  faid  to  be  a fign  of  vigour  in  the 
animal. 

DEATH,  the  permanent  lofs  of  fenfibillty, 
motion,  and  all  the  fundtions  of  animal  life,. 
Modern  difeoveries  have  evinced  the  polfibillty 
of  a fufpenfion  of  the  powers  of  an  animal,, 
without  that  abfolute  extinction  of  the  living 
principle  which  conftitutes  pofitive  death  ; and 
if  thefe  faCts  have  been  demonftrated  in  the 
human,  how  much  more  are  we  to  fuppofe 
them  capable  of  demonftration  in  the  brute  fub- 
jeCt  ? Indeed,  a thoufand  accidental  circum- 
ftances  have  occurred  to  prove,  that  tlie  lefs 
perfect  animals  are  tenacious  of  life,  i-  e.  more 
capable  of  refufeitation  from  a ftate  of  apparent 
death,  in  proportion  as  they  defeend  in  the 
fcale  of  animated  beings.  As  the  moft  ufeful 
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brute  animals  are  not  lefs  liable  to  accidents 
than  man,  it  is  an  objeft  not  unworthy  of  at- 
tention to  employ  the  means  of  reftoration  in 
all  fuch  cafes.  Some  of  thofe,  fheep  more 
efpecially,  from  their  natural  helpleflhefs,  are 
frequently  loft  by  drowning,  by  the  feverity  of 
froft,  by  fuftbcation  in  the  fnow,  and  even, 
when  fat,  by  falling  on  their  backs,  and  being 
unable  to  recover  their  natural  pofture.  Would 
it  not,  in  any  fuch  cafe,  be  worth  the  farmer’s 
while  to  employ,  ixjith  fame  degree  of  perfeverancty 
fri£lion,  moderate  warmth,  inflation  of  the 
lungs,  cordial  remedies  injected  into  the  fto- 
mach,  &c.  for  the  purpofes  of  reftoration  ? It 
certainly  would. 

DEBILITY,  a ftate  of  weaknefs,  emacia- 
tion, and  inertnefs  of  the  animal  powers.  It 
may  be  either  general  or  local.  In  the  human 
fubjedt  debility  is  a fertile  fource  of  difeafes, 
chiefly  of  the  chronic  kind.  So  is  it  alfo  in 
brutes  to  a certain  degree,  though  their  dif- 
eafes are  generally  Ample,  and  apt  to  proceed 
to  a fpeedy  termination.  The  difeafes  of  de- 
bility in  the  horfe  are,  dropfy,  greafe,  afthma, 
palfy,  &c. 

DECEIVED.  A horfe  is  faid  to  be  deceived, 
when,  upon  a demivolt  of  one  or  two  treads, 
working,  for  inftance,  to  the  right,  and  not 
having  yet  finilhed  above  half  the  demivolt,  he 
is  prefled  one  time  or  motion  forwards  with  the 
inner  leg,  and  then  is  put  to  a reprife  upon  the 
left  in  the  fame  cadence  with  which  he  began. 
He  thus  regains  the  place  where  the  demivolt 
had  been  begun  to  the  right,  and  works  to  the 
left.  A horie  may  in  this  manner  be  deceived 
on  any  hand. 

DECIDUA  (from  de  and  cadoy  to  fall),  a 
name  given  by  Dr.  Hunter  to  the  fpongy  cho- 
rion, which  confifts  of  two  layers  : that  in  im- 
mediate contaft  with  the  uterus  he  calls  tunica 
decidua  ; the  other  decidua  refiexa^  becaufe  it  re- 
fle£l:s  from  the  uterus  upon  the  ovum.  About 
the  fifth  month,  in  women,  thefe  two  come  in 
contaft,  fo  as  to  become  one  membrane. 

DECOCTION  (from  decoquo,  to  boil)^  any 
thing  boiled.  By  this  procefs  the  medicinal 
pr^erties  of  roots,  barks,  &c.  are  communi- 
cated to  water.  The  moft  common  way  is  to 
boil  the  Ingredients  till  the  water  is  half  con- 
fumed,  the  liquor  (which,  properly  fpeaking, 
is  the  decoFlion)^  being  afterwards  ftrained  off". 

DECORTICATION,  is  ftripping  any  thing 
of  its  bark  or  ftiell,  from  de,  from,  and  cortex, 
bark. 

DECREPITATION,  is  a term  much  ufed 
by  Ludovicus  and  Wedelius  for  the  crackling 


noife  which  fait  makes  when  put  over  the  fire 
in  a crucible. 

DEER.  See  Cervus. 

DEER’s  NECK.  See  the  article  Neck. 

DEFECTS  and  Faults,  which  ought  chiefly 
to  be  avoided  in  buying  a horfe.  See  the  article 
Buying. 

DEFERENTIA  VASA,  the  veflels  or  tubes 
which  convey  the  male  femen  into  the  urethra, 
in  the  a£l:  of  coition.  See  Testicle. 

DEFENSATIVE,  a name  given  to  a kind 
of  plafter  or  covering,  whereby  furgeons  keep 
on  their  dreflings,  and  fecure  wounds  from  the 
eflefls  of  the  atmofphere. 

DEFLAGRATION,  fignifies  burning  away 
any  thing  by  a rapid  combuftion.  It  is  a term 
frequently  ufed  in  chemiftry. 

DEFLUXION,  fignifies  a running  off,  or 
flowing  of  any  liquid  (from  de  and  fluo,  to  run 
off)  ; and  generally  exprelTes  the  rheum  in  a 
catarrh,  or  a conftant  difcharge  of  thin  humours 
from  a ferreting  furface. 

DELIQUIUM  (from  delinquo),  fwooning  or 
fainting.  This  word  fignifies  the  fame  as  Li- 
pothymia.  It  is  alfo  a term  in  chemiftry,  to  fig- 
nify  the  folution  of  a body  by  expofure  to  the 
air,  as  in  making  the  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium. 

DELIRIUM  (from  delirio,  to  rave  or  talk 
idly),  in  human  difeafes,  an  incapacity  in  the 
organs  of  fenfation  to  perform  their  fundlions, 
fo  that  the  mind  does  not  refle£l  upon  and 
jud^e  of  external  objefls  as  ufual ; as  is  the 
cafe  frequently  in  fevers,  from  too  impetuous  or 
hurried  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  brain. 
How  far  brutes  are  capable  of  delirium  cannot 
be  afeertained ; yet  the  outward  figns  of  it  arc 
very  evident  in  certain  cafes,  as  in  the  stag- 
gers in  horfes. 

DELTOID  (SsXToeiSrjf),  a triangular  mufcle 
in  the  human  fubjeft,  thus  called  from  A,  the 
Greek  delta,  and  forma,  ffape.  It  arifes 
exa£tly  oppofite  to  the  trapezius  from  one- 
third  part  of  the  clavicula,  from  the  acro- 
mium  and  fpine  of  the  fcapula,  and  is  inferted 
tendinous  into  the  middle  of  the  os  humeri, 
which  bone  it  lifts  up  directly  j and  it  af- 
fifts,  with  the  fupra-fpinatus  and  coracobra- 
chialis  in  all  the  aiftions  of  the  humerus,  ex- 
cept the  deprelTion.  This  mufcle  exifts  in 
the  horfe  and  fome  other  quadrupeds.  See 
Exterior. 

DEMI- AIR,  or  Demi-volt,  in  the  manege, 
one  of  the  feven  artificial  motions  of  a horfe  ; 
being  an  air  in  which  his  fore  parts  arc  more 
raifed  than  in  terra  a terra  ; but  the  motion  of 
the  horfe’s  legs  is  more  quick  in  the  latter  than 
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in  the  demivolt.  See  the  articles  Terra  a 
Terra  and  Volt. 

DEMULCENTS,  fuch  medicines  as  are 
fuppofed  to  obtund  and  foften  acrimonious  hu- 
mours. See  Emollients. 

DENTmON,  the  procefs  of  teething  ; 
dangerous  and  troublefome  to  the  young  of  the 
human  fpecies,  who  fhed  the  whole  of  their 
firft  teeth,  but  attended  with  few  accidents  to 
inferior  animals.  See  Age  of  a Horse. 

DEOBSTRUENTS  (from  de^  priv.  and  ob- 
Jbruo,  to  obJiruB),  fuch  medicines  as  are  fuppofed 
to  open  obftruitiqns. 

DEPILATORY  (from  de,  of  or  fronts  and 
pila^  hairs),  a medicine  which  takes  the  hairs 
off  from  any  place  where  they  are  a deformity. 
This,  it  is  faid,  may  be  done  with  quick-lime, 
orpiment,  &c.  A medicine  to  make  hair  grow 
would,  however,  be  a more  valuable  remedy 
in  veterinary  pradlice. 

, - DEPRESSION,  in  furgery,  fignifies  a fink- 
ing inwards  of  fome  part  of  the  Ikull,  in  con- 
fequence  of  external  violence,  by  which  the 
bone  is  fradlured. 

DEPRESSOR,  an  inftrument  which  is  ufed 
for  deprefling  the  dura  mater  after  the  opera- 
tion of  the  trepan. 

DEPRESSORS  (from  deprimo,  to  prefs  down), 
in  anatomy,  a name  applied  to  feveral  mufcles, 
becaufe  they  deprefs  the  parts  they  are  faftened 
to.  See  the  plates  of  the  mufcles  of  the  horfe, 
and  their  deferiptions. 

DEPURATION,  the  freeing  any  liquor  or 
moift  body  from  its  foulnefs,  which  may  be  ef- 
fected various  ways,  ift,  By  decantation,  by 
which,  when  the  grofler  parts  are  fettled  at  the 
bottom  of  the  veflel,  the  clear  liquor  above  is 
poured  off.  2dly,  Defpumation  (fee  Clarifi- 
cation), in  which  eggs  or  other  vifeid  matters 
are  ufed.  3dly,  Filtration,  which  is  by  pair- 
ing, without  prefiure,  the  fluid  to  be  purified 
through  flrainers  of  linen,  flannel,  or  paper, 
which  retaining  the  feculence,  permits  only  the 
clear  liquor  to  pafs. 

DERIVATION,  the  drawing  away  of  hu- 
mours that  threaten  any  noble  part,  to  be  dif- 
charged  by  fome  other  below,  where  there  is 
not  fo  much  danger  ; as,  in  defluxions  upon 
the  eyes,  to  apply  a blifter  to  a neighbouring 
part : and  fuch  a tranflation  of  humours  fome- 
times  alfo  proceeds  from  natural  caufes.  The 
do£l;rine  of  derivation  and  revulfion,  talked  of 
by  the  ancients,  is,  in  their  fenfe  of  thefc  terms, 
wholly  exploded.  By  revulfion  they  meant  the 
driving  back  of  the  fluids  from  one  part  to  an- 
other. The  only  rational  meaning  the  word 


revulfmi,  as  here  applied,  can  have.  Is  the  pre- 
venting too  great  an  afilux  of  humours  to  any 
part,  either  by  contrafting  the  area  of  the  vef- 
fels,  or  diminilhing  the  quantity  of  what  flows 
from  them.  Thus,  any  medicines  promoting 
the  fecretions  may  be  faid  to  make  a revulfion  ; 
and,  in  this  fenfe,  derivation  can  only  be  un- 
derftood. 

DESICCATIVE  (from  defcco,  to  draw  away 
or  dry  up),  medicines  ufed  to  dry  up,  or  (kin 
over,  old  fores.  The  old  chemills  alfo  refer  it 
(though  improperly)  to  calcination. 

DESPUMATION  (from  de  and  fputna, 
froth  off),  the  clarification  of  any  liquor,  by 
throwing  up  its  foulnefs  in  a froth,  and  tak- 
ing that  off.  See  Clarification  and  De- 
puration. 

DESQU AMATION  (from  de  priv.  and  fqua- 
ma,  the  fcale  of  a fiff),  the  taking  off  fcales. 
By  a metaphor  it  is  applied  to  a foul  bone,  the 
laminae  of  which  rife  like  fcales.  It  is  the  fame 
as  Exfoliation. 

DESUDATION  (from  defudo,  to  fweat  off), 
a profufe  and  inordinate  fweating,  from  what 
caufe  foever. 

DETERGENTS  (from  detergo,  to  wipe  off), 
a clafs  of  medicines  fuppofed  to  cleanfe  and  fill 
up  with  new  flefh  all  ulcerations  and  foulneffes. 
Moft  applications  which  ftimulate  moderately 
are  detergent ; for  inftance,  honey,  lime-water, 
aegyptiacum,  &:c. 

DETONATION,  the  explofion  produced 
by  fulminating  fubftances,  with  a noife  more 
forcible  than  the  ordinary  crackling  of  falts  in 
calcination  : as  In  the  going  off  of  the  pulvis  or 
aurum  fulminans.  It  likewife  is  ufed  to  denote 
that  noife  which  happens  upon  the  mixture  of 
fluids  that  rulh  into  a violent  combination  ; as 
oil  of  turpentine  with  vitriolic  acid,  which  re- 
fembles  the  explofion  of  gunpowder. 

DEVIL’S  DUNG,  a vulgar  name  for  Assa 
Fcetida. 

DEVUIDER,  a term  ufed  in  the  horfe-aca- 
demies,  to  denote  a horfe  that,  in  working 
upon  volts,  makes  his  fhoulders  go  too  faff  for 
his  croup  to  follow  ; fo  that,  inftead  of  going 
upon  two  treads,  as  he  ought,  he  endeavours 
to  go  only  upon  one,  which  comes  from  the 
refiftance  he  makes  in  defending  againft  the 
heels,  or  from  the  fault  of  the  horfeman  that 
is  too  hafty  with  his  hand.  See  the  article 
Hasten. 

DIABETES,  or  profuse  staling.  This 
difeafe  may  be  known  by  an  immoderate  dif- 
charge  of  pale  urine,  accompanied  with  a cold- 
nefs  of  the  Ikin,  flaring  of  the  hair,  weak 
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pulfe,  lofs  of  appetite,  conftant  thirft,  and  ge- 
neral debility. 

The  caufes  of  the  diabetes  are  thofe  in  ge- 
neral which  difpofe  an  animal  to  hydropic  af- 
feftions.  Mr.  Denny  attributes  it,  in  many 
inftances,  to  bad  forage,  particularly  of  oats 
damaged  by  fait  water. 

This,  he  fays,  is  fo  very  frequent  a difeafe  in 
regiments  of  cavalry,  that  he  has  feen  “ more 
than  a hundred  horfes  labouring  under  it  at  one 
time”  In  thefe  inftances,  however,  the  difeafe 
can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  have  arifen  from  ge- 
neral debility,  or  any  chronic  affection,  fince 
we  are  told,  that,  though  many  remedies  have 
been  propofed  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  it 
will  always  be  fufficient  to  obferve  the  following 
treatment. 

“ On  the  firft  difcovery  of  the  difeafe  give 
the  following  ball  morning  and  night : 

Take  of  Alum,  in  powder,  two  drachms  ; 

Armenian  bole, 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  of  each 
half  an  ounce ; 

Ginger,  in  powder,  two  drachms  ; 

Treacle,  enough  to  make  a ball. 

Malhes  may  be  given  two  or  three  times 
daily,  to  keep  the  bowels  open ; and  a moderate 
quantity  of  lime-water  fhould  be  adminiftered 
for  drink.  Walking  exercife  Ihould  be  allowed, 
and  alfo  warm  clothing.  The  fkia  of  the  ani- 
mal fhould  be  well  rubbed,  and  particularly  the 
legs. 

“ When  the  difeafe  is  removed,  the  horfe’s 
food  fliould  be  of  the  beft  quality.” 

If  the  chronic  diabetes  of  the  horfe  yield  to 
this  treatment,  we  certainly  have  no  reafon  to 
confider  it  a formidable  malady.  That  veteran 
of  his  time,  Gibson,  however,  reprefents  the 
“ true  diabetes”  as  a difeafe  difficult  of  cure, 
and  for  this  fimple  and  convincing  reafon,  that 
it  is  the  refult  of  -debility  from  “ long-continued 
ficknefs,  old  forfeits,  or  the  effeft  of  hard  rid- 
ing or  hard  labour,”  accompanied  with  poor 
diet. 

Mr.  John  Lawrence  too  fpeaks  of  this  dif- 
eafe as  an  indication  of  a broken  conftitution 
(as  it  certainly  is  in  the  human  fubjeft),  and 
holds  out  little  encouragement  for  attempting 
the  cure.  When  it  is  thought  worth  while,  he 
recommends  bark,  gums,  bole,  chalk,  log-wood, 
and  lime-water. 

Mr.  Ryder  gives  the  following  formula  : 


Take  of  Peruvian  bark.  In  fine  pov.'dcr, 
twelve  ounces ; 

Grains  of  paradife,  two  ounces  ; 

Gentian,  in  powder,  three  ounces  ; 

Honey  fufficient  to  form  fixteen 
balls. 

One  of  thefe  balls  he  directs  to  be  given 
every  morning. 

DIABOTANUM  (from  /Sorarij,  an  herb)y  the 
name  of  a plafter  prepared  of  herbs. 

DIACHYLON  {Sia)(^vkujv)^  originally  an 
emollient  digeftive  plafter,  made  of  certain  ve- 
getable juices.  This  name,  however,  is  given 
to  very  different  compofitlons,  and  is  now  the 
emplajlrum  Uthargyri^  or  litharge  plajler^  which 
is  made  by  gently  boiling  litharge  and  oil  toge- 
ther over  the  fire  till  the  latter  is  diffolved. 

DIACHYLON  with  gums,  a compound  of 
litharge  plafter,  galbanum,  turpentine,  and 
frankincenfe. 

DIACODION  {SiO(.y.who:Vi  from  Jia  and  yoo- 
Sid,  or  KoSsioo,  a poppy-head).  Codia  fignifies  the 
top  or  head  of  any  plant,  but  by  way  of  emi- 
nence particularly  the  poppy.  It  is  the  fyrup 
made  with  the  heads  of  white  poppies. 

DIAIRESIS  {Sidics(Tif,  from  to  divide 

or feparate)i  denotes  any  folution  ot  continuity; 
though,  in  furgery,  it  ufually  means  that  divi- 
fion  of  operations  by  which  parts  morbidly  or 
preternaturally  concreted,  are  divided. 

DIAGNOSTIC  from  fia,  per, 

through,  and  yivoicmw,  cognofeo,  to  know),  that 
judgment  of  a difeafe  that  is  taken  from  the 
prefent  fymptoms  and  condition  of  the  patient. 

DIALTHtEA,  the  name  of  an  ointment  in 
Myrepfus,  from  which  the  ointment  of  althrea, 
now  in  ufe,  feems  to  have  been  taken. 

DIANISUM,  an  article  from  the  old  Lon- 
don difpenfatory,  confifting  of  a jumble  of  aro- 
matic ingredients,  united  with  a fmall  propor- 
tion of  annifeeds  in  powder.  It  was  admini- 
ftered as  “ a pedtoral  cordial,  and  expeller  of 
wind,”  to  cattle  of  different  deferiptions. 

DIAPENTE,  a powder,  confifting  of  gen- 
tian, birthwort,  bay-berries,  and  myrrh,  In  equal 
proportions.  It  was  formerly  in  great  repute 
with  common  farriers  and  cow-do£lors,  who 
have  given  it  the  charadfer  of  ‘‘  a good  an- 
tidote againft  ficknefs  and  all  manner  of  in- 
fedlion.” 

DIAPHORESIS  {Sioifpoorion;,  from 
of  Sioo,  through,  and  to  carry),  a fweating, 

or  elimination  of  the  humours  through  the  pores 
of  the  fkin.  See  Sweating. 
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DIAPHORETICS  {hc/.<p6pYjtiKa)t  are  thofe 
medicines  which  procure  fweat. 

DIAPHRAGM,  vulgarly  called  the  midriff 
or  SKIRT,  a mufcular  fubftance  in  a horfe,  bul- 
lock, or  other  quadruped,  which  divides  the 
upper  cavity,  or  chest,  from  the  abdomen,  or 
lower  belly.  It  takes  its  origin  from  the  loins, 
and  is  inferted  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
breaft-bone,  and  the  five  inferior  ribs,  by  which 
it  makes  fev^eral  points.  The  middle  is  a flat 
tendinous  fubftance,  from  whence  the  flefhy 
fibres  begin,  and  are  diftributed  like  rays  from 
a centre  to  its  circumference.  When  this 
mufcle  a£is  alone,  it  contra£bs  the  breaft,  and 
pulls  the  ribs  downwards,  by  which  it  afhfts 
the  mufcles  of  the  lower  belly  in  the  expulfion 
of  the  faeces  : but  its  chief  office  is  in  refpira- 
tion,  to  which  all  the  mufcles  of  the  breaft, 
the  intercoftals,  and  thofe  of  the  lower  belly, 
are  more  or  lefs  fubfervient. 

In  all  the  adlions  of  refpiration  or  breathing, 
the  mufcles  of  the  breaft  have  the  greateft 
force  in  men  : but  in  horfes,  and  fome  other 
creatures  of  a prone  pofition,  it  is  evident  the 
diaphragm  has  alfo  a very  great  force,  which 
feems  to  be  plain  in  broken-winded  horfes  ; 
many  of  which  have  no  other  indication  but 
that  this  is  ftretched  or  relaxed  in  a very  extra- 
ordinary manner.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  mem- 
branous fibres  are  for  the  moft  part  extremely 
thin,  and  the  tendinous  parts,  towards  their 
infertions  into  the  ribs,  very  fmall  and  feeble, 
by  which  means  it  lofes  a great  deal  of  that 
force  and  fpring  that  is  ncceflary  to  its  aflion. 

When  a horfe,  or  any  other  animal,  receives 
the  air  into  his  lungs,  the  breaft  and  ribs  are 
diftended,  which  is  done  by  the  dilatations  of 
the  peftoral  mufcles,  by  the  extenfion  of  the 
ititercoftals,  viz.  the  mufcles  of  the  ribs,  and 
by  the  diaphragm,  which  at  that  time  is  drawn 
out  and  expanded  to  its  full  dimenfions,  or  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  air  received  into 
the  lungs.  The  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  acT 
alfo  by  their  connection  with  thofe  of  the  breaft 
and  ribs,  which  we  perceive  more  plainly  in 
quadrupeds  than  in  men,  where  the  lungs  are 
upon  a level  with  the  parts  of  the  lower  belly. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  air  pafles  out  of 
the  lungs,  the  mufcles  that  draw  in  or  comprefs 
the  breaft,  and  thofe  that  comprefs  the  ribs,  ad! 
alternately  with  the  extenfors  of  the  breaft  and 
ribs.  The  diaphragm,  which  is  ftretched  out 
in  time  of  infpiration,  contrails,  and  in  its 
centre  rifes  upwards  like  the  bottom  of  a difh. 

DIARRHQLA,  otherwife  called  lax,  or 
"SCOURING,  in  cattle.  This  difeafe,  in  the  horfe, 


is  diftinguiflied  by  a frequent  difeharge  of  faeces, 
accompanied  with  pain,  reftlelTnefs,  and  lofs 
of  appetite.  After  the  fecond  day  the  difeharge 
is  chiefly  mucous,  or  mixed  with  fmall  and 
hard  lumps  of  faeces,  covered  with  an  oily 
matter.  Mr.  Denny  obferves,  that  when  the 
difeafe  has  been  too  long  negleiled,  and  that 
the  difeharge  beeomes  involuntary,  accompa- 
nied with  coldnefs  of  the  legs,  a fatal  termina- 
tion will  generally  enfue. 

The  difeafe,  he  fays,  may  arife  from  debi- 
lity, mucus  irritating  the  inteftines,  violent  ex- 
ercife,  drinking  large  quantities  of  cold  water 
when  the  body  is  heated,  and,  Jaftly,  from 
worms. 

Diarrhoea  fometimes  occurs  after  acute  dif- 
eafes,  and  in  fuch  inftances  frequently  proves 
falutary  ; but  others,  arifing  from  various  caufes, 
ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  removed  by  medicine'. 
Thefe  vary,  and  require  different  modes  of  treat- 
ment. 

r.  A critical  diarrhoea  is  accompanied  with 
debility.  Powerful  aftringents  muft  be  avoided, 
and  fuch  gently  ftimulating  medicines  only  em- 
ployed as  will  have  a tonic  effedl  in  reftoring 
the  healthy  fundiions  of  the  inteftines.  1 o 
accomplifli  this  end,  Mr.  Denny  advifes  that 
the  following  ball  fhould  be  given  : 

Take  of  Calomel,  one  drachm  ; 

Aloes, 

Cinnamon, 

Ginger,  each  two  drachms  ; 

Treacle,  enough  to  make  a ball. 

Twelve  hours  after,  we  are  direfted  to  give 
the  following  ball,  and  to  repeat  it  morning  and 
night : 

Take  of  Coriander  feeds, 

Carraway  feeds,  in  powder,  of  each 
half  an  ounce ; 

Ginger, 

Rhubarb, 

Armenian  bole,  of  each  two  drachms; 

Treacle,  enough  to  make  a ball. 

The  diet  fliould  confift  of  malhes  of  oatmeal 
and  bran,  ,or  malt,  not  made  too  moift  : and 
a handful  of  bran  may  be  boiled  in  the  water 
intended  for  drink,  ^hich  ftiould  be  given 
fparingly. 

2.  In  diarrhoea  arifing  from  violent  exercife, 
or  from  drinking  large  quantities  of  water,  Mr. 
Denny  fays  the  following  methods  may  be  em- 
ployed. If  the  horfe  be  valuable,  let  the  fol- 
lowing draught  be  given,  and  repeated  fi* 
hours  after,  if  needful. 
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Take  of  ClnT’nmon, 

Cloves, 

Ginger,  in  powder,  of  each  two 
drachms ; 

Brandy,  four  ounces; 

Tincture  of  opium,  two  drachms ; 

Gruel,  one  pint : 
hlix  them. 

The  horfe’s  body  Ihould  be  well  rubbed  witli 
flannel,  and  he  fliould  be  kept  warmly  clothed. 

An  hour  after  the  above  mixture,  a warm 
mafli  may  bo  given.  Plenty  of  good  bedding 
(hould  be  allowed,  and  the  liable  kept  quiet,  to 
favour  the  animars  reft.  If  this  treatment  can- 
not be  complied  with,  the  following  mixture 
may  be  given  every  three  hours,  until  the  fymp- 
toms  are  relieved. 

Take  of  Carraway  feeds. 

Coriander  feeds,  of  each,  brulfed, 
one  ounce ; 

Ginger,  in  powder,  two  drachms  ; 

Gruel,  two  quarts ; 

Boil  them  for  eight  minutes ; then  ftrain, 
and  add 

'i'indlure  of  opium,  two  drachms  : 
hlix  them,  and  let  the  whole  be 
given  warm. 

For  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe  in  horned 
cattle,  fee  the  article  Cattle. 

DI ARTHROSIS  from  Six,  per, 

and  of^pov,  a joint),  is  that  fpecies  of  articula- 
tion which  is  moveable.  -The  late  Dr.  William 
Hunter  reckoned  it  to  confift  of  three  fpecies. 
1.1  he  Enarthrofis,  or  ball  and  focket ; namely, 
when  a large  head  is  received  into  a fupcrficial 
cavity.  2.  Arthrodia,  which  is  when  a round 
head  is  received  into  a fuperficial  cavity.  Thefe 
two  kinds  admit  of  a motion  on  all  fides.  3. 
Ginglymus,  which  is  when  the  parts  of  the 
bones  mutually  receive  and  are  received.  This 
kind  of  articulation  only  admits  of  flexion  and 
extejifion.  In  furgery  this  word  exprefles  thofe 
operations  by  which  the  repofition  of  parts  dif- 
placed  is  effecled. 

DIASCORDIUM,  fo  called  from  the  fcor- 
dium  in  it.  It  is  now  called  Eletlarium  e 
Scordio.  See  Scordium. 

DIASTOLE  (JiacrroAij,  from  Jjcc,  and  o-rsXAai, 
to  contraB,  to Jlretch),  fignifies  the  dilatation  of 
the  heart,  auricles,  and  arteries ; and  ftands 
oppofed  to  the  systole,  or  contraCtion  of  the 
fame  parts.  See  Heart. 

DIATESSARON  (from  iix,  and  rso'o'asf?, 
four),  a compound  medicine,  fo  called,  becaufe 
made  of  four  ingredients. 


DIATHESIS  (from  $txhSr/ix.t,  to  difpofe),  any 
particular  difpofition  of  an  animal’s  body,  either 
good  or  bad,  with  refpe£t  to  its  health. 

DIET,  fuch  feledl  articles  of  food  as,  when 
perfevered  in,  are  likely  either  to  preferve  health, 
or  to  affift  the  operation  of  medicine  in  the  cure 
of  a difeafe.  Mr.  Clark’s  account  of  the  diet 
proper  for  lick  horfes  affords  us  the  following 
remarks. 

He  fays,  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  in  fome 
difeafes,  even  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  fome 
horfes  retain  their  appetite  for  food  in  a degree, 
whilft  others,  when  very  fick,  refufe  every 
kind  of  fuftenance.  In  the  former  cafe,  it 
ought  to  be  given  in  a fmall  quantity  at  a time, 
and  frequently  repeated ; it  fhould  be  of  the 
fofteft  kind,  fcalded  bran,  boiled  barley,  malt,  or 
dry  bran,  if  the  horfe  refufe  foft  food.  When  a 
horfe  refufes  food  of  every  kind,  it  is  too  com- 
mon to  force  it  upon  him,  by  pouring  wine 
fops,  &c.  down  his  throat,  under  the  appre- 
henfion  that  the  horfe  will  die  for  want  of  nou- 
rifhment.  This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe  : if 
the  animal  loaths  food,  it  is  a certain  figm 
that  he  is  difordered,  and  therefore  cannot  di- 
geft  it ; and  the  throwing  or  forcing  it  into  the 
ftomach  will  ferve  only  to  aggravate  the  difor- 
der  under  which  he  labours,  by  increafing  that 
oppreflTion  which  already  prevails.  It  is  farther 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  ftomach  of  a horfe  has 
not  the  faculty  of  vomiting,  or  even  belching 
up  wind  by  the  mouth,  which,  in  fuch  cafes, 
might  give  relief.  If  a horfe  will  drink  water 
freely,  Mr.  Clark  confiders  that  the  beft  medi- 
cine in  fuch  a fituatlon,  as  it  dilutes  the  con- 
tents of  the  ftomach,  and  thus  affords  an  eafier 
paflTage  for  them  into  the  inteftines.  For  thefe 
reafons,  he  infifls,  that  no  food  whatever  fhould 
be  forced  on  fick  horfes ; neither  fhould  they 
even  be  tempted  with  oats,  or  other  relifhing 
food,  as  it  is  by  no  m.eans  proper  for  them  in 
fuch  a fituation,  although  they  fliould  feern 
difpofed  to  take  it,  which  they  freq^uently  will 
by  way  of  change. 

If,  however,  the  exiftence  of  the 'animal,  or 
his  recovery,  feem  to  be  endangered  by  a con- 
tinued rejection  of  food,  it  fhould  be  remem- 
bered that  art  furnifties  us  with  another  re- 
fource  to  fupport  him,  namely,  by  clyfters. 
That  nov.rifhment  may  be  conveyed  to  an  animal 
body  by  this  means-  is  well  known  : (fee  Cly- 
ster). After  the  inteftines  have  been  emptied, 
of  excrement,  by  clyfters  of  warm  water,  or  of 
very  thin  water-gruel,  in  which  a handful  of 
common  fait,  or  a few  ounces  of  Glauber’s  fait, 
have  been  diiTolved,  nourilhing  clyfters,  com- 
pofed  of  two  or  three  quarts  of  thick  water- 
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gruel,  may  then  be  injefted,  and  repeated  as 
often  as  may  be  thought  necedary.  There  is, 
in  facl:,  no  danger  of  a hor'fe's  I'uffering  from 
the  want  of  nourillnr.ent  by  the  mouth  in  a fe- 
ver ; but  there  is  great  danger  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  its  being  forced  on  him,  when  the  fto- 
mach  cannot  digeft  it.  After  the  great  intef- 
tiues  have  been  thoroughly  emptied  of  the 
hardened  excrements  by  clyllers,  the  contents 
of  the  ilomach  will  find  an  eafy  pafl'age  into  the 
fmalkr  ones.  The  horfe  then  naturally  ci'aves* 
frelh  aliment ; but,  when  this  takes  place,  there 
will  be  danger  in  indulging  him  with  too  much 
at  once  j and  this  fhould  by  all  means  be  guard- 
ed againft. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  difeafes  of  every  other 
animal,  it  muff  be  obvious,  that  an  attention  to 
the  circumftance  of  diet  is  of  the  utmofl  im- 
portance. 

DIETETICS,  is  tliat  part  of  phyfic  which 
confiders  the  way  of  living  with  relation  to  food, 
or  diet,  fultable  to  any  particular  cafe. 

DIGASTRICUS  (from  bis^  twice,  and 
yatrryg,  venter,  a belly),  a mufcle  fo  called  from 
its  double  belly.  It  arifes  flefliy  from  the  up- 
per part  of  the  procelTus  maftoidseus,  and  de- 
icending,  it  contra£ls  into  a round  tendon, 
which  pafl'es  through  the  ftylohyoidseus,  and 
an  annular  ligament  which  is  faltened  to  the 
cs  hyoides  ; then  it  grows  flefhy  again,  and 
afeends  towards  the  middle  of  the  edge  of  the 
lower  jaw,  where  it  is  inferted.  When  it  a£ts, 
it  pulls  the  lower  jaw  down. 

DIGESTION,  in  the  animal  economy,  the 
difl'olution  or  feparation  of  the  aliments  into 
fuch  minute  parts  as  are  fit  to  enter  the  ladfeal 
vefl'els,  and  circulate  with  the  mafs  of  blood ; 
or  it  is  the  fimple  breaking  of  the  cohefion  of 
all  the  little  moleculse  which  compofe  the  fub- 
itances  men  and  animals  feed  upon.  Now  the 
principal  agents  employed  in  this  a£tion  are, 
firft,  the  faliva,  the  juice  of  the  glands  in  the 
ftomach,  and  the  liquors  drank,  whofe  chief 
property  is  to  foften  the  aliment,  as  they  are 
fluids  which  eafily  enter  the  pores  of  moft  bo- 
dies, and,  fwelling  them,  break  their  moft  in- 
timate cohefions.  And  how  prodigious  a force 
fluids  a£ling  in  fuch  a manner  have,  may  be 
learned  from,  the  force  that  water,  with  which  a 
rope  is  wetted,  has  to  raife  a weight  faftened  to 
and  fuftained  at  one  end  of  it ; and  this  force  is 
much  augmented  by  the  impetus  which  the  heat 
of  the  ftomach  gives  to  the  particles  of  the  fluid  : 
nor  does  this  heat  promote  digeftion  only  thus, 
but  likewife  by  rarefying  the  air  contained  in  the 
pores  of  the  food,  which  helps  to  burft  its  parts 
afunder.  And  therefore  fuch  liquors  as  are 


moft  fluid,  or  whofe  particles  have  the  lead 
vifeidity,  are  moft  proper  for  digeftion,  becaufe 
they  can  moft  eafily  infinuate  themfeives  into 
the  pores  of  the  aliments ; and,  of  all  otliers, 
water,  the  almoft  univerfal  beverage  of  created 
beings,  feems  to  be  the  fitteft  for  this  ufe. 
Aromatic  fubftances,  and  indeed  the  whole  clafs 
of  ftimulants  employed  as  medicine,  feem  to 
help  digeftion,  as  they  excite  the  coats  of  tlic 
ftomach  to  a ftronger  contraftion  j and,  there- 
fore,^when  they  are  duly  diluted,  they  may  not 
only  be  ufeful,  but  occafionally  requifite.  When 
the  food  is  thus  prepared,  its  parts  are  foon  fe- 
parated  from  one  another,  and  mingled  with 
the  liquors  in  the  ftomach,  from  whence  it  is 
propelled  into  the  duodenum,  where  it  mixes 
with  the  pancreatic  juice  and  bile  from  the 
liver.  The  chyle  is  thence  abforbed,  and  car- 
ried into  the  circulation  by  means  of  the  ladleal 
veflels,  whofe  extremities  open  into  the  intefti- 
nal  canal  for  that  purpofe.  Digeftion  is  per- 
formed under  different  circumftances  according 
to  the  peculiarity  of  ftrufture  of  the  digeftive 
organs  in  different  animals,  and  of  the  fub- 
ftances on  which  they  are  deftined  by  nature  to 
feed.  For  farther  obfervations  on  this  head  fee 
the  article  Stomach. 

DIGESTION,  in  chemiftry,  is  that  folution 
of  bodies  which  is  made  by  raenftrua.  See  Men- 
struum and  Solution. 

DIGESTIVES,  are  fuch  unguents,  balfams, 
or  other  particular  preparations,  as,  being  ap- 
plied to  wounds,  tend  to  cleanfe,  fill  them  with 
healthy  granulations,  and  promote  the  difeharge 
of  a laudable  matter.  Of  this  clafs  are  basi- 
LicoN  and  fuch  other  falves  as  contain  the 
turpentines  or  ftimulating  gums.  The  follow- 
ing formulae  are  given  by  Mr.  Denny,  a late 
veterinary  writer. 

Digejlive  Ointment. 

Take  of  Olive  oil,  one  pint ; 

Yellow  wax. 

Yellow  refill,  of  each  one  pound  ; 

Common  turpentine,  half  a pound. 

Melt  the  wax  and  refin  with  the  oil  over  a 
flow  fire ; then  take  them  off,  add  the 
turpentine,  and  ftrain  the  mixture  while 
it  remains  hot. 

Green  lOigeJlive. 

Take  of  Digeftive  ointment,  eight  ounces; 

Olive  oil,  three  ounces ; 

Verdigrife,  finely  powdered,  one 
ounce. 

Melt  them  together. 
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. Many  other  recipes  might  be  given,  but  thefe 
are  as  efFe£i:ual  as  any. 

DIGITALIS,  fox-glove,  a genus  in  Lin- 
naeus’s botany.  He  enumerates  nine  fpecies. 
The  college  have  introduced  the  herb  Digitalis 
Purpurea  Lin.  into  their  pharmacopoeia ; and 
it  has  been  .given  in  powder,  and  in  deco£l:ion. 
Its  effedls  on  the  human  body  have  been  power- 
ful to  a degree  approaching  to  deleterious.  It 
feems  well  worth  while  to  afeertain  its  efFedls 
■pn  brutes. 

DILATOR  (from  dilatare,  to  enlarge  or 
•ividen)^  an  epithet  added  to  the  name  of  cer- 
tain mufcles,  whofe  ufe  is  to  dilate  or  open 
fome  part ; as  the  dilators  of  the  noftrils.  They 
are  fmall  thin  mufcles,  having  a double  order 
of  fibres  decuflating  each  other.  They  rife 
from  the  interior  and  inferior  parts  of  the  ofia 
narium,  and  are  foon  inferted  to  the  fuperior 
parts  of  the  alae.  They  pull  up  the  alae,  and 
dilate  the  noftrils.  See  f,  in  PI.  II.  and  the 
defeription  of  mufcles  in  “ the  head”  under 
Anatomy. 

DILUENTS.  To  dilute  is  to  thin  a fluid 
by  the  addition  of  a thinner  thereto  ; and  fuch 
things  are  called  diluents^  or  dilators.  Of  this 
kind  are  common  v/hey,  ptifans,  and  bran  de- 
co£l;ion  •,  which,  in  refpeft  of  the  blood  in  a 
flate  of  vifeidity,  are  thinner  than  it,  and  there- 
fore are  faid  to  thin  it. 

DIPLOE  (from  double).,  the  foft  part 

between  the  two  tables  of  the  bones  of  the 
flcull.  This  part  is  fpongy  or  porous  in  all  ani- 
mals, contains  the  marrow,  and  gives  a paflage 
to  blood-veflels. 

DIPLOMA  (from  SiirXouj,  tojiild),  the  writ- 
ten inftrument  which  gives  authority  to  a me- 
dical man  to  pra£life.  The  Veterinary  Col- 
lege, after  a mojl  Jlridl  examination  as  to  all 
the  points  neceflary  to  qualify  the  pupils,  con- 
fer diplomas.  Ufed  in  a chemical  fenfe,  to  boil 
in  diphmate  is  to  fet  one  veflel,  containing  the 
ingredients  intended  to  be  a£1;ed  upon,  in  an- 
other larger  veflel  full  of  water ; and  to  this 
latter  veflel  the  fire  is  applied. 

DIRECTOR  (from  dirigo,  to  direcl),  a 
grooved  inftrument  for  guiding  an  incifion-knlfe 
in  opening  finufes,  abfeefles,  &:c. 

DISARM,  in  the  manege.  To  difarm  the 
lips  of  a horfe  is  to  keep  them  fubjedl,  and  out 
from  above  the  bars,  when  they  are  fo  large  as 
to  cover  the  bars,  and  prevent  the  true  prefiure 
or  appui  of  the  mouth,  by  bearing  up  the  bit, 
and  fo  hindering  the  horfe  from  feeling  the  ef- 
fe£Is  of  it  upon  the  bars. 

DISCUTIEN’I'S,  a name  applied  to  fuch 
medicines  as  have  a power  to  repel  or  drive 


back  the  morbid  matter  of  a tumour  into  the 
blood,  without  permitting  it  to  do  farther  mif- 
chief.  Moft  remedies  of  this  clafs  aft  by  fti- 
mulatlng  the  abforbent  veflels  of  the  part  afeft- 
ed.  Such  may  be  reckoned  folutions  of  fal  ar- 
moniac  in  vinegar,  faponaceous  and  volatile 
embrocations,  and  certain  plafters  which  bear 
that  appellation. 

DISEASE,  that  ftate  of  an  animal  in  which 
there  is  fuch  an  alteration  of  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  the  fluids  or  folids,  or  of  their  or- 
ganization, or  of  the  aftion  of  the  moving 
power,  as  to  produce  an  inability  or  difficulty 
of  performing  the  funftions  of  the  wl.ole  or  any 
part  of  the  fyftem,  or  pain,  or  a preternatural 
evacuation.  Difeafes  are  either  general,  idio- 
pathic or  primary,  local,  fympathetic,  or  fymp- 
tomatic  ; and  it  is  neceflary  to  a right  treat- 
ment of  the  difeafes  of  animals,  that  the  vete- 
rinary praftltioner  fhould  have  clear  ideas  as 
to  thefe  points  before  he  attempts  to  apply  his 
remedies. 

The  general  management  of  horfes,  when 
fick,  is  very  judicioufly  treated  of  by  Mr.  Clark 
of  Edinburgh.  Lie  obferves,  that  the  difeafes 
to  which  horfes  are  liable  have  a great  analogy 
to  thofe  of  the  human  body  : at  the  fame  time 
that  they  are  almoft  as  numerous. 

He  confiders  a queftion  which  naturally  oc- 
curs, viz.  how  it  happens  that  horfes  are  fo 
liable  to  fuch  a numerous  train  of  difeafes  more 
than  other  animals  of  the  brute  creation  1 The 
anfwer  is  found  in  their  artificial  ftate  of  exift- 
ence  : they  are  more  domefticated  than  other 
animals,  the  dog  only  excepted  ; and  even  the 
latter  is  left  more  at  liberty  than  the  former. 
The  horfe,  in  his  natural  ftate,  affords  no 
inftances  of  difeafe ; neither  is  it  found  that 
horfes  are  liable  to  difeafes  when  left  to  run 
wild  in  different  parts  of  Britain.  Nay,  it  is 
likewife  a faft,  that  young  horfes  are  exempt 
from  difeafe  while  running  at  liberty  in  a coun- 
try fomewhat  diftant  from  towns  or  villages. 
They  feem,  even  there,  to  enjoy  a perfeft  ftate 
of  health,  till  they  are  taken  into  ftablcs,  and 
come  more  immediately  under  the  direction  of 
man  ; it  is  then  that  this  great  change  feems  to 
take  place  in  their  conftitutions.  Hence  it  may 
be  juftly  inferred,  that  their  pronenefs  to  dif- 
eafe  arifes  folely  from  the  treatment  they  are 
fubjefted  to,  from  the  mufty,  clofe,  hot\  foul- 
aired,  damp  ftables,  &c.  they  are  confined  in  ; 
from  a fort  of  food  not,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  natu- 
ral to  them  j from  other  errors  in  their  diet, 
drink,  &c.;  from  the  want  of  free  air  and  ex- 
ercife,  or  from  the  excefs  of  the  latter ; from 
the  fudden  tranfitions  they  are  compelled  to  un- 
o o 
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dv-rgo,  fro.rs  heat  to  cold,  and  from  cold  to 
heat;  from  iulFeriug  them  to  drink  cold  water, 
or  pkinging  them  into  cold  water  when  over- 
heated ; neglect  of  proper  friiStion  or  drelFaig, 
&c.  &c. 

“ On  confidering  the  variety  of  difeafes  to 
which  horfes  are  liable  in  a domefticated  Hate,” 
fays  Mr.  Clark,  “ it  is  furprifing  what  alfinity 
diere  is  in  the  fyniptoms  attending  each  of  them, 
with  thofe  which  take  place  in  the  human  body 
in  the  like  fituation ; infomuch  that,  if  the 
fyinptoms  attending  any  one  of  the  difeafes  to 
which  horfes  are  liable  w'ere  faithfully  related 
to  a phyfician,  although  he  never  faw  a fick 
horfe,  yet  he  could  from  thence  name  the  dif- 
eafe  under  which  the  horfe  laboured  at  the 
time.  From  thefe,  and  a variety  of  otlier  ar- 
guments which  might  be  offered,  it  will  be  ob- 
vious, that  the  cure  of  the  difeafes  in  horfes  mull 
depend  upon  the  fame  principles  as  thofe  of  the 
human  body,  and  that  the  prevention  of  difeafes 
in  tiie  foxuner  mult  likewife  depend  on  obviating, 
the  caicfes  which  difpofe  and  render  them  liable 
to  thcle  difeafes.” 

For  fome  farther  remarks  of'  this  judicious 
writer  on  the  management  of  horfes  w'hen  fick, 
fee  the  articles  Fever  and  Diet. 

DISLOCATION  (from  dis,  and  locuSy  d 
place)y  the  putting  out  of  its  place.  It  is  the 
fame  as  Luxation. 

DISPENSARY,  the  place  or  fliop  where 
medicines  are  prepared.  A Difpenfatory  is  a 
book  treating  of  the  compofition  of  medicines. 

DISSECTION  (from  dijfeco,  to  cut) y the  cut- 
ting up  a body  wdth  a view  of  examining  the 
ftru£lure  of  its  parts,  or  the  morbid  appearances- 
after  death.  In  the  invelligation  of  the  caufes 
of  difeafe, , the  difle£lion  of  animals  is  of  the 
iitmoft  importance,  and  the  veterinary  furgeon 
fhould  be  careful  not  to  let  flip  any  opportuni- 
ties that  prefent  thcmfelves  for  acquiring  know^- 
iedge  and  making  nfcful  difeoveries  by  this 
means.  In  the  diifedlion  of  large  animals,  fuch 
as  the  COW",  the  horfe,  &c.  the  commonefl  im- 
plements only  are  required,  and  thefe  may  be 
had  in  every  fituation. 

DISSOLUTION,  is  a term  very  laxly  ufed 
in  pharmacy,  to  fignify  the  diffolving  or  making 
thinner  any  fubftances.  A fyncope  is,  alfo  thus 
named,  and  fo  is  death. 

DISTEMPER,  a word  ufed  by  the  old  writ- 
ers fynonimoufly  with  disease  ; but,  with  the 
moderns,  rather  confined  to  thofe  morbid  af- 
fe£lions  that  are  contagious.  It  is  often  ufed 
vaguely  to  defcrlbe  a ficknefs  or  indlfpofition 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  undcrilood.  Thus 
v/e  hear  cf  the  “ difiemper”  in  cows,  dogs^  &c. 


hTr.  Ryder,  a late  veterinary  waiter,  has  given- 
this  name  to  a contagious  affedlion  in  the  horfe,. 
which  he  deferibes  in  the  following  terms : 

“In  England,”  fiiys  he,  “ horfes  are  ex-, 
tremely  fubjeCl  to  receive  injury  from  the  fud- 
den  changes  which  take  place  In  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmofphere,  particularly  during  the 
fpring  and  autumn  quarters  : the  moiflure  of 
the  air  at  thefe  periods,  combined  with  the 
heat,  is  very  apt  to  produce  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membranes,  coughs,  and  fometiraes' 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  When  this  inflam- 
mation and  cough  is  attended  with  a dlfcharge 
of  matter  from  the  noflrils,  it  conflitutes  a dif- 
eafe which  is  Called  the  Diftemper,  for  vchich.' 
every  farrier  thinks  that  he  has  an  infallible  an- 
tidote but  it  is  frequently  found  that  a number 
of  valuable  horfes  fall  vi£lims  to  this  difeafe, . 
which  we  conceive  may  be  owing,  to  the  error 
of  treatment. 

“ The  principal  fymptoms  obfervable  in  the 
diftemper  arc,  firft,  a flight  inflammation  of' 
the  top  of  the  tliroat^  attended  with  a cough, 
which  becomes  more  frequent  and  violent,  par- 
ticularly when  the  patient  attempts  to  fwallow 
his  food ; the,  a£lIon  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
is  Inereafcd,  and  the  pulfe  is  more  quick  and  • 
hard,  with  fome  degree  of  fever  ; the  tongue  is 
very  hot  and  white,  but  not  always  dry,  being . 
fometimes  covered  with  tough  mucus ; and, 
when  difficulty  of  breathing  is  joined,  to  thefe 
fymptoms,  we  have  great  reafon  to  apprehend 
that  the  lungs  are  alfe£led. 

“ There  is  very  little  appearance,  of  any  en- 
largement of  the  external  glands  about  the  neck, 
or  under  the  jew,  as  in  ftrangles;  the  inflam- 
mation being  principally  confined  to  the  throat, 
windpipe,  and  adjacent  parts,  which  appear 
much  tumified  and  fore. 

“ Where  no  medicines  have  been  given,  or 
any  operation  ufed,  this  difeafe  terminates  by  a 
critical  purging,  but  more  frequently  by  a large 
fecretion.  of  matter  from  the  noftrils.  The 
method.,  of  pra£lice  we  have  found  moft  ef- 
fedlual  for  the  cure  of  the  diftemper  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

“ Frequent  bleeding  in  fmall  quantities, 
about  three  pints  at  a time,  and  a hair  bag, 
containing  a large  imaftx,  nearly  fcalding  hot, 
ffiould  be  faftened  on  the  head,  and  round  the 
noftrils,  fo  as  the  patient  may  inhale  the 
whole  of  the  hot  fteam  j and  the  maffi  ffiould 
be  changed  four  or  five  times  a-day.  This  will 
relax  the  inflammation  of  the  throat,  and  pro- 
mote a more  free  difeharge  of  matter  from  the 
noftrils. 

“ If  there  be  much  fever,  which  is  gene- 
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rally  the  cafe,  half  an  ounce  of  nitre,  diiTolvcd 
in  two  quarts  of  water  in  which  bran  has  been 
iteeped,  may  be  given,  a little  warm,  at  one 
time,  or  ufed  as  his  ordinary  drink.  And  if 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  his  breathing,  the 
bleeding  may  be  increased  to  three  or  four  quarts 
the  firll  time,  and  afterwards  in  final!  quanti- 
ties, or  as  fymptoms  may  dire£t. 

“ The  horfe  (hould  be  moderately  warm 
clothed,  and  fliould  frequently  be  gently  exer- 
cifed  *,  and  if  oats  are  given,  they  ffiould  be 
bruifed,  and  fteeped  in  hot  water. 

“ In  the  place  of  hay,  freffi  grafs,  where  it 
can  be  procured,  will  be  found  the  beft  diet,  as 
it  has  a tendency  to  keep  the  body  cool,  and 
gently  open  the  inteftines.” 

DISTILLATION,  in  chemiftry,  the  aft  of 
drawing  off  the  fpirituous,  aqueous,  oleaginous, 
or  faline  parts  of  a mixed  body,  from  the  groffer 
and  more  terreftrial  parts,  by  means  of  fire,  and 
collciTing  and  condenfing  them  again  by  cold. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  diftillation  : by  the  one, 
the  more  fubtile  and  volatile  parts  of  liquors 
are  elevated  from  the  grofl'er  ; by  the  other,  li- 
quids incorporated  with  folid  bodies  are  forced 
out  from  them  by  vehemence  of  fire.  To  the 
firft  belong  the  diftillation  of  the  pure  inflam- 
mable fpirit  from  vinous  liquors  ; and  of  fuch  of 
the  aeftive  parts  of  vegetables  as  are  capable  of 
being  extrafted  by  boiling  water  or  fpirit,  and 
at  the  fame  time  cf  arifing  along  with  their 
(learn.  The  apparatus  made  ufe  of  for  diftilling 
fpirits,  waters,  and  oils,  confift  of  a ftill  or 
copper  veflel  for  containing  the  fubjecl,  on 
which  is  luted  a large  head  with  a fwan-neck. 
The  vapour  arifing  into  the  head  is  thence  con- 
veyed through  a worm,  or  long  fpiral  pipe, 
placed  in  a veflel  of  cold  water,  called  a refri- 
geratory ; and  being  there  condenfed,  runs  down 
into  a receiver.  The  fubje£ls  of  the  fecond 
kind  of  diftillation  are,  the  grofs  oils  of  vege- 
tables and  animals,  the  mineral  acid  fpirits,  and 
the  metallic  fluid  quickfilver,  which,  as  they 
Inquire  a much  ftronger  degree  of  heat  to  raife 
them  than  the  foregoing  liquors  can  futtain,  fo 
they  likewife  condenfe  without  arifing  fo  far 
from  the  aeftion  of  the  fire.  The  diftillation  of 
ihefe  is  performed  in  low  glafs  vefleis,  called, 
from  their  neck  being  bent  to  one  fide,  retorts: 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  neck  a recer/cr  is 
luted,  which  ftanding  v/ithouc  the  furnace,  the 
vapours  foon  condenfe  in  it  without  the  ufe  of 
a refrigeratory. 

DISTORTION  (from  dijlorqueo^  to  fet  anvry). 
This  term  is  ufually  applied  to  bones  bending 
to  one  fide.  It  is  alfo  faid  of  the  eyes,  when 
they  feera  to  turn  from  the  objcifl  looked  at,  as 


in  fquinting.  The  legs  and  feet  cf  herfes  arc 
liable  to  diftortion,  and  this  materially  affo£ls 
their  powers  of  progreffion. 

DISUNITE,  in  the  manege.  A horfe  is 
faid  to  difumte  that  drags  liis  haunches,  that 
gallops  fiilfe,  or  upon  a wrong  foot. 

DIURESIS  (from  oia,  per,  through,  and  osto, 
Jluo,  to  fioiv),  a term  ufed  to  exprefs  that  repa- 
ration which  is  made  of  the  urine  by  the  kid- 
neys ; and  what  moft  promotes  fuch  a fepara- 
tion  is  called  diuretic.  It  alfo  fignifies  a dia- 
betes* 

DIURETICS.  Under  this  head  are  in- 
cluded thofe  medicines  whofe  moft  remarkable 
properties  are  thofe  of  increafing  the  difeharge 
by  urine,  or  which  are  popularly  faid  to  remove 
obftru£lIons  in  the  urinary  paflages. 

Mr.  Clark  obferves,  that  diuretic  medi- 
cines are  fuppofed  to  lubricate  or  foften  the 
fibres  which  compofe  the  urinary  glands  and 
canals,  and,  by  their  attenuating  and  deterfive 
properties,  rarefy  and  thin  vifeous  humours,  fo 
as  to  render  them  fit  to  pafs  through  thefe  ca- 
nals, which  they  could  not  before  do : bur, 
whatever  may  be  their  modus  operaudi,  he  fays 
they  are  of  fingular  ufe  in  promoting  the  dif- 
eharge by  urine,  by  which  difeafes  are  not  only 
frequently  relieved,  but  aElually  cured  with 
expedition.  In  many  cafes,  he  adds,  where 
purging  medicines  are  preferibed,  diuretics 
would  be  preferable,  as  they  may  be  ufed  with 
greater  fafety  ; more  efpecially  when  it  is  con- 
fidered,  that  the  chief  efetSl  of  either  of  thefe 
preferiptions  is  only  that  of  leffening  the  quan- 
tity of  fluids  in  the  body.  Hence  it  will  appear 
how  falutary  and  beneficial  medicines  of  this 
kind  are  to  horfes  In  a great  variety  of  cafes, 
but  more  particubrly  in  thofe  where  any  ob- 
ftru£lion  has  taken  place  in  the  urinary  vefleis, 
attended  with  difficulty  in  Jlaliug,  a complaint 
which  horfes  are  very  fubjecl  to,  owing  to  a 
variety  of  circumftances.  It  muft  likewife  be 
obvious  how  necefl'ary  it  is  to  allow  horfes  upon 
a journey,  or  travelling  long  Itages,  to  Hand 
ftil!  at  times,  in  order  to  let  them  ftale.  From 
a negledl  of  this  many  horfes  are  killed  ; for, 
when  the  bladder  has  been  difteiuled  beyond  its 
natural  dimenlions,  it  has  become  paralytic, 
and  loft  the  power  of  contraCring  again  for 
fome  time,  fo  as  to  expel  tlie  urine.  Hence 
arilc  dangerous  fymptoms,  which,  if  not  fpecdiiy 
relieved,  prove  fatal.  Befides,  v.'hcn  the  urine 
is  too  long  retained  in  the  bladder,  it  is  not 
only  reabforbed  into  the  mafs  of  fluids,  but,  by 
ftagnating,  becomes  thicker,  and  the  more  wa- 
tery parts  being  carried  off,  the  mucilaginous 
and  earthy  parts  remain  behind ; and  the  ten- 
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dcncy  which  thefe  particles  hava  to  concrete 
may  promote  the  formation  of  foiid  fubftances 
in  the  bladder. 

Diuretic  medicines  are  moft  frequently  ad- 
miniftered  in  the  form  of  balls ; but,  in  fome 
circumftances,  they  may  be  given  in  the  form 
of  powders  in  the  horfe’s  food.  Nitre  is  not 
only  an  alterative,  but  it  a£fs  as  a powerful 
diuretic  to  horfes ; and,  in  fome  cafes,  may  be 
given  from  one  to  four  ounces  a-day,  according 
as  circumftances  may  require. 

To  cart-horfes,  or  thofe  of  robuft  conftitu- 
tions,  from  one  to  three  or  four  ounces  of  yel- 
low refin  in  powder  may  be  put  into  the  food, 
and  repeated  two  or  three  times  at  proper  inter- 
vals, according  as  it  is  found  to  operate,  in 
cafes  of  fwelled  legs,  greafy  heels,  &c.j  and  it 
ought  always  to  be  obferved,  that,  when  diuretic 
medicines  are  given,  the  horfe  fhould  be  in- 
dulged with  plenty  of  water  to  drink  during  the 
time  of  their  operation. 

Mr.  Clark  fays,  the  cafes  which  require 
diuretic  medicines,  and  which  occur  moft  fre- 
quently, are  thefe  : — When  difficulty  is  ob- 
ferved in  a horfe’s  making  water,  or  when  there 
are  frequent  attacks  of  the  ftrangury,  or  fup- 
preffion  of  urine  ; when  the  urine  appears  too 
thick,  turbid,  or  difcoloured,  whether  it  be 
red,  yellow,  or  black ; when  there  are  fymp- 
toms  of  any  latent  diforder,  attended  with  a 
dulnefs  or  heavinefs  in  the  horfe’s  looks,  a 
ftaring  dufty-like  coat,  local  fwellings  on  any 
part  of  the  body,  as  on  the  belly,  fheath,  or 
legs ; running  fores  about  the  latter,  called  the 
greafe,  &c. ; in  cafes  where  there  are  erup- 
tions or  puftules  on  the  furface  of  the  fkin,  or 
when  the  horfe  appears  itchy,  and  frequently 
rubbing  himfelf  againft  the  ftall,  &c. ; or  in 
rubbing  one  leg  againft  the  other,  although  no 
eruption  appears  on  the  Ikin  j in  running 
thruffies,  cracks,  or  ulcers  about  the  heell ; in 
baldnefs,  or  lofing  the  hair  on  different  parts 
of  the  body.  In  moft  of  the  cafes  where  a 
courfe  of  diuretic  medicines  are  required,  bleed- 
ing will  be  neceffary  before  they  are  given. 
Nor  muft  regular  exercife  by  any  means  be 
■omitted,  even  during  the  time  they  are  operat- 
ing. The  life  of  diuretics  ffiould  not  be  con- 
tinued too  long,  however,  at  one  time,  as 
they  iveaken  the  body  confiderably.  Hence, 
as  foon  as  the  diforder  for  which  they  were 
given  is  removed  or  abated,  they  ftiould  be 
left  off. 

We  have  given  fome  formulse  for  diuretic 
remedies  under  the  article  Ball.  The  fol- 
lowing are  from  Mr.  Denny,  a late  veterinary 
writer. 


DOG 

Diuretic  Balls, 

No.  r. 

Take  of  Nitre,  in  powder, 

Yellow  relin,  in  powder, 

Caftile  foap,  of  each  half  an  ounce; 
Venice  turpentine,  enough  to  form- 
a ball. 

No.  2. 

Take  of  Camphor,  in  powder,  two  drachms 
Yellow  relin,  in  powder, 

Venice  turpentine, 

Caftile  foap,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; 
Oil  of  juniper,  fixty  drops  : 

Mix,  and  form  them  into  a balk 

No.  3. 

Take  of  Yellow  refin,  in  powder, 

Venice  turpentine, 

Caftile  foap,  of  each  half  an  ounce; 
Oil  of  Anifeed,  fixty  drops. 

Mix  them  into  a ball. 

DOCK,  a large  cafe  of  leather,  as  long  as 
the  dock  of  a horfe’s  tail,  which  ferves  it  for  a 
cover,  and  is  made  fall  by  ftraps  to  the  crup- 
per, having  leather  thongs  that  pafs  between 
his  thighs,  and  all  along  the  flanks  to  the  faddle- 
ftraps,  in  order  to  keep  the  tail  tight,  and  to 
hinder  it  from  whifking  about. 

DOCKING,  the  operation  of  cutting  off  a 
horfe’s  tail  (fee  Curtail).  The  manner  of 
performing  it  has  long  been  this  : “ Firft,  feel 
with  your  finger  and  thumb,  till  you  have 
found  the  third  joint  from  the  fetting-on  of  the 
horfe’s  tail,  then  raife  up  all  the  hair,  and  turn 
it  backwards ; then  taking  a very  fmall  cord, 
and  wrapping  it  about  that  joint,  and  pulling  it 
as  tight  as  poffible,  take  a piece  of  wood,  with 
the  end  fmooth  and  even,  and  juft  the  height 
of  the  horfe’s  tail.  Set  it  between  the  horfe’s 
hinder  legs,  having  firft  trammelled  all  his  four 
legs,  fo  that  he  cannot  ftir.  Lay  his  fail  upon 
the  wood,  and,  having  a very  ffiarp  ftrong 
knife  made  for  that  purpofe,  fet  the  edge  of  it 
as  near  as  poffible  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
joint.  Then,  with  a large  fmith’s  hammer, 
ftrike  the  back  of  the  knife,  and  cut  the  tail  off. 
If  any  blood  iffue,  the  cord  is  not  tight  enough, 
and  fhould  be  drawn  ftraiter  : but  if  no  blood 
follow,  take  a red-hot  iron,  made  of  a round 
form,  of  the  full  compafs  of  flefh  of  the  horfe’s 
tail,  and  with  this  fear  the  flefh  till  it  be  en- 
crufted,  fo  that  the  blood  cannot  break  out. 
Then  loofe  the  cord  ; and,  after  two  or  three 
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^ys,  when  the  fore  begins  to  dlfcharge,  anoint 
it  with  hog’s  greafe  and  turpentine  till  it  be 
healed.” 

The  following  improvement  is  fuggefled  by 
Mr.  John  Lawrence. 

“ I had  heard,”  fays  that  waiter,  “ of  many 
accidents,,  feme  of  them  fatal,  from  horfes  be- 
ing docked  at  too  late  a period,  and  by  bungling 
blackfmiths ; and  indeed  I had  feen  feveral 
operations  of  the  kind  which  made  me  fick.  It 
occurred  to  me,  that  colts  ought  to  be  docked 
earl^'y  whilll  the  bones  of  the  tail  are  tender 
and  grifley ; and  this  operation  I ever  afterwards 
performed  upon  my  own  myfelf,  with  a good 
fharp  kitchen-knife,  with  all  poflible  fuccefsj 
and  which  I vdfh  to  recommend  as  a general 
cuftom.  The  twm  laft  I docked  were,  one  about 
three  months,  the  other  about  three  weeks, 
old  ; the  one  got  by  a cart,  the  other  by"  a bred, 
llorfe.  Thefe  colts  were  perfedlly  tame  and 
handy  (a  ftate  in  which  I always  chufe  to  have 
them) ; and,  whilft  eating  a few-^  carrots,  they 
fufFered  me  to  tie  their  hair  up  fecundum  artem, 
and  to  make  the  ftroke,  which  curtailed  them 
in  an  inftant,  and  with  fo  little  pain,  that  they 
fcarcely  left  their  carrots.  The  ufual  quantity 
taken  off  agrees  in  length  with  the  width  of  a 
man’s  hand  ; but  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  rather 
more,  from  the  confideration  of  its  being  done 
fo  early.  T he  bred  colt  was  fo  indilFerent 
about  the  matter,  that  he  fulFered  me,  about 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  to  lay  hold  of  his  tail 
again,  and  make  a ligature  to  flop  the  blood. 
If  a flux  of  blood  be  not  defired,  a ligature  may 
be  made  previous  to  the  operation ; but,  in  cafe 
of  plethora,  dullnefs,  or  heavinefs  about  the 
head  and  eyes,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  bleed- 
ing will  benefit  th^  colt,  and  the  wound  may 
be  entirely  neglected.  If  any  application  be 
thought  necelTary,  nothing  is  fo  proper  as 
French  brandy.  No  twitching,  trammelling, 
fearing  with  hot  irons,  nor  any  of  the  Vulca- 
i:ian  apparatus,  is  here  required;  and,  what 
v/ill  weigh  more  than  all  the  reft  with  certain  of 
my  readers — no  farrier’s  bill.” 

. DOCTOR,  a title  vulgarly  given  to  a com- 
mon farrier  or  blackfmith,  who,  becaufe  he 
fhoes  horfes,  is  thought  capable  of  treating 
their  difeafes.  There  are  not  only  horfe-de£lors, 
but  coie-dcHcrs,  dog-doHors,  &c.  We  fhould 
more  juftly  name  thefe  gentlemen,  who,  with- 
out having  any  principles  to  guide  them,  are 
very  forward  in  ufirg  the  moft  powerful  reme- 
dies, hoxic-lamers,  cow-killers,  and  Aog-dejlroy- 
ers.  Happily,  the  light  is  dawning  on  this  hi- 
therto-benighted fcience,  in  the  labours  of  the 
Veterinary  College,  which  have  already 


produced  a confiderable  revolution  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  on  the  fubjedt  of  treating  the  difeafes 
of  doraeftic  animals. 

DOG,  a domeftic  animal,  of  acknowledged 
value  to  man,  as  contributing  to  his  amufe- 
ment,  his  convenience,  and  his  perfonah  fecur- 
ity.  The  natural  hiftory  of  the  dog,  and  the 
accounts  of  his  fpecies  and  varieties,  are  ex- 
tremely interefting ; but  with  thefe  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  as  having  no  connexion  with 
his  difeafes,  which  alone  form  the  fubjedt  of 
veterinary  inveftigation.  Our  means  of  in- 
formation in  the  latter  refpedt  are  miferably 
fcanty.  The  medical  enquiries  of  man  have, 
till  of  late  years,  been  almoft  exclufively  con- 
fined to  objedts  in  which  his  own  health  and 
fafety  have  been  concerned.  Humanity  to  ani- 
mals, however,  to  the  credit  of  the  prei'ent  age, 
takes  now  a more  extenfive  range,  and  will  not 
’ limit  our  future  inveftigations  even  to  the  point 
at  which  it  has  been  ufual  for  the  moft  enthu- 
fiaftic  veterinarian  to  ftop — we  mean  that  clafs 
of  animals  devoted  to  human  fujtenance.  Under 
thefe  imprelTions,  fcanty,  nay,  contemptible, 
as  our  materials  are,  we  cannot  but  ftate  the 
little  that  even  ignorance  has  recorded  of  the 
difeafes  of  the  dog.  Some  preliminary  obferva- 
tions,  however,  may  be  necefiary  on  the  means 
of  keeping  that  animal  in  health. 

This  very  much  depends  on  their  diet  and" 
lodging : frequent  cleaning  their  kennels,  and 
giving  them  frefh  ftraw  to  lie  on,  is  very  necef- 
fary ; or,  in  fummer-time,  deal-fhavings,  or 
fand,  inftead  of  ftraw,  will  check  the  breeding 
of  fleas.  If  you  rub  your  dog  with  chalk,  and 
brufh  and  comb  him  once  or  twice  a-week,  he 
will  thrive  much  better  ; the  chalk  will  clear  his 
^fkinfrom  ajl  greafinefs,  and  he  will  be  the  lefs 
liable  to  be  mangy.  A dog  fhould  never  be 
without  clean  water  by  him,  that  he  may  drink 
when  he  is  thirfty.  In  regard  to  food,  carrion 
is  by  no  means  proper.  Barley-meal,  the  drol's 
of  wheat-flour,  or  both  mixed  together,  with 
broth  or  fkimmed  milk,  is  very  good  food.  For 
change,  a fmall  quantity  of  greaves,  from  which- 
the  tallow  is  preffed  by  the  chandlers,  mixed 
with  the  flour,  or  fheeps’  feet  well  baked  or 
boiled,  are  a very  good  diet ; and  when  you  in- 
dulge them  with  flelh,  it'  fliould  always  be 
boiled.  In  the  feafon  of  hunting,  it  is  proper 
to  feed  them  on  the  evening  before  ; and  give 
them  nothing  in  the  morning  you  intend  to  take 
them  out,  except  a little  milk.  It  you  ftop  for 
your  own  refrefhment  in  the  day,  you  fhould 
alfo  refrefh your  dogs  with  a little  bread  and  milk. 
Thefe  animals,  being  of  a hot  conftitution,  eat, 
what  is  of  the  greatell  relief  to  them  in  fumrner,. 
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namely,  iivilch  or  dog  grafs ; therefore  plant 
fome  of  it  in  a place  where  you  can  turn  them 
into  every  morning  : they  will  feed  freely  on  it, 
to  be  cured  of  the  ficknefs  they  are  fubjedf  to  ; 
but  unlefs  the  grafs  be  of  this  fort  it  will  have 
no  eifedb. 

The  moil  common  of  the  difeafes  and  accidents 
of  DOGS  are  : 

1 . Bites  and  Stings.  If  dogs  are  bitten  by 
any  venomous  creatures,  as  vipers,  fnakes,  &c. 
fqueeze  out  the  blood,  and  wafh  the  place  with 
fait  of  tartar  and  water  ; then  lay  a plafter  to  it 
made  of  turpentine  and  treacle. 

2.  Mange.  Dogs  are  fubjedb  to  the  mange 
from  being  fed  too  high,  and  allowed  no  exer- 
cife,  or  an  opportunity  of  refreflring  themfelves 
with  dog-grais.;  or  elfe  by  being  ftarved  at 
home,  which  will  caufe  them  to  eat  the  vilefl: 
fluff  abroad,  fuch  as  carrion,  or  even  human 
excrement;  or  by  want  of  water;  and  fome- 
times  by  not  being  kept  clean  in  the  kennel. 
Thefe  will  probably  heat  the  blood,  and  have  a 
tendency  to  make  them  mangy.  The  cure,  we 
are  told,  confifts  in  giving  them  flowers  of  brim- 
flone,  either  in  milk  or  mixed  up  with  butter, 
and  rubbing  them  well  every  day  for  a week 
with  an  ointment  made  of  fome  of  the  brim- 
llone  and  lard,  to  which  fhould  be  added  a 
fmall  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine.  Or,  boil 
four  ounces  of  quickfilver  in  two  quarts  of  water 
to  half  the  quantity ; bathe  them  every  day  with 
this  water,  and  let  them  alfo  have  fome  of  it  to 
lap.  Or,  a fmall  quantity  of  weak  mercurial 
ointment  may  be  rubbed  on  the  parts  on  its  firft 
appearance.  This  will  alfo  free  loufy  puppies 
;from  their  lice.  Or, 

Take  of  Euphorbium,  tw^o  ounces  ; 

Flowers  of  fulphur. 

Oil  of  bays. 

Soft  foap,  of  each  four  ounces.  Mix. 

Anoint  the  dog  with  it  every  other  day. 

3.  Poifon.  If  you  fufpecl  your  dog  to  be 
poifoned  with  nux  vomica  (the  poifon  ufually 
• employed  by  the  warreners,  which  caufes  con- 
vuHive  fits,  and  foon  kills),  the  moll  efle£lual 
remedy,  if  immediately  applied,  is  a vomit. 
For  this  purpofe  give  him  a great  deal  of  fait 
and  v/atcr  ; to  adminifter  which,  you  may  open 
his  mouth,  and  put  a (lick  acrofs  to  prevent  his 
Ihutting  it  whim  you  pour  it  down  his  throat, 
at  the  fame  time  holding  his  mouth  upwards. 
If  a fufficient  quantity  can  be  fwallowed,  it 
will  purge  and  vomit  him ; and,  when  his 
flomach  is  fufEciently  cleared,  and  a free  paf- 
fage  obtained  by  ftool,  give  him  fome  warm 
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broth  frequently,  to  prevent  his  expiring  from 
faintnefs. 

4.  Tf^'orms.  Dogs  are  very  frequently  trou- 
bled with  worms,  but  more  particularly  whilll 
they  are  young.  Any  thing  bitter  is  fo  nau- 
feous  to  thefe  worms,  that  they  are  very  often 
voided  by  taking  two  or  three  purges  of  aloes, 
OT  (which  is  the  fame  thing)  Scots  pills,  four 
or  five  being  a dofe  for  a large  dog ; this  is  to 
be  repeated  two  or  three  times  in  a week.  If 
this  do  not  fucceed,  you  may  give  him  an 
ounce  of  powder  of  tin,  mixed  up  with  butter, 
in  two  dofes.  Or  of  the  herb  favin,  dried  and 
rubbed  to  pow'der,  give  about  as  much  as  will 
lie  on  a {hilling  for  a dofe. 

5.  Sore  Feet.  A pointer  ought  not  to  be 
hunted  oftener  than  two  or  three  days  in  a 
week ; and,  unlefs  you  take  care  of  his  feet, 
and  give  him  good  lodging  as  well  as  proper 
food,  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  that  through  the 
feafon.  Therefore,  after  a hard  day’s  hunting, 
wafli  his  feet  with  warm  water,  and,  v/hen  dry, 
bathe  them  with  vinegar,  which  will  take  off 
the  forenefs. 

6.  Strains,  Bruifes,  or  fmall  Wounds.  If  a 
dog,  by  forcing  through  hedges,  becomes  lame 
from  a blow  or  ftrain,  bathe  the  part  with  fait 
and  vinegar.  If  there  be  a wound,  apply  ba^ 
filicon. 

7.  Coughs  and  Colds.  Dogs  are  very  fubje£l 
to  cough,  with  an  extraordinary  choaking, 
which  is  thought  to  arife  generally  from  a cold, 
or  fome  diforder  not  underflood.  If  the  com- 
plaint be  a cold.  Jet  bleeding  be  ufed,  and  re- 
peated in  fmall  quantities,  if  neceffary ; but  if 
it  be  what  is  called  the  ffemper  in  dogs,  and 
he  appear  to  be  very  low  in  fpirits  and  have  a 
weak  pulfe,  the  bleeding  muff  be  omitted. 
Let  meat-broth,  or  milk-broth  warmed,  be  the 
principal  part  of  his  diet,  ufmg  at  the  fame  time 
the  following  medicine  : 

Take  of  Flowers  of  fulphur. 

Cold  drawn  linfeed  oil, 

Salt-petre,  of  each  an  ounce. 

Divide  this  into  four  dofes,  giving  him  one 
dofe  every  other  day,  with  one  fpoonful 
of  honey ; and  let  him  have  plenty  of 
clean  flraw  to  lie  on. 

Madness, 

Of  this  there  are  no  lefs  than  feven  forts  faid 
to  be  common  among  dogs.  The  caufes  af- 
figned  are,  high  feeding,  want  of  exercife,  ful- 
nefs  of  blood,  and  coftivenefs. 

The  two  firll,  which  are  diftinguilhed  into 
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the  hot  or  burning  madnefs,  and  tli6  running  ntad- 
mfs,  no  doubt,  mean  one  and  the  fame  difeafe, 
to  wit,  the  txuQ  rabies  caninny  eye  hydrophobia y a 
difeafe  the  very  name  of  which  is  terrible,  on  ac- 
count of  its  confequences  to  mankind.  There 
is  reafon  to  confider  this  as  a true  contagious 
difeafe,  as  much  fo  perhaps  as  the  fmall-pox  is  to 
the  human  fubjedt ; and  that,  if,  by  univerfal 
confent,  or  by  legab  compulfion,  all  dogs  were 
to  be  tied  up  on  a certain  day  to  be  notified,  and 
thofe  apparently  mad  were  to  be  deftroyed 
throughout  the  kingdom,  in  all  likelihood  the 
difeafe  would  become  extindt.  It  is  faid,  how- 
ever, by  gentlemen  who  uiiderftand  more  of 
fporting  than  of  medicine,  that  madntfs  among 
dogs  may  be  prevented  by  a flridl  attention  to 
cleanlinefs,  and  the  common  means  of  preferv- 
ing  their  health.  We  are  told  farther,  to  give 
them,  once  a-week,  efpecially  in  the  heat  of 
the  year,  “ five  or  fix  fpoonfuls  of  falad  oil, 
which  will  cleanfe  them  *,  at  other  times,  the 
quantity  of  a hazle-nut  of  mithridate  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing.  It  is  alfo  very  good  to  bleed 
them  under  the  tongue,  and  behind  the  ears.” 

The  fymptoms  of  true  canine  madnefs  are 
thefe  : — When  any  dog  feparates  himfelf  from 
the  reft,  contrary  to  his  former  ufe,  becomes 
melancholy,  or  droops  his  head,  forbears  eat- 
ing, and  as  he  runs  fnatches  at  every  thing  ; if 
he  often  looks  upwards,  and  his  ftern  at  his 
fetting-on  be  a little  eredl,  and  the  reft  hanging 
down ; if  his  eyes  be  red,  his  breath  ftrong, 
* his  voice  hoarfe,  and  he  drivels  and  foams  at 
the  mouth ; you  may  be  allured  he  is  mad,  and 
fliould  immediately  knock  him  on  the  heady  as  the 
only  cure. 

In  faQ,  the  animal  is  become  peculiarly- 
dangerous  *,  for  all  that  he  bites  and  draws 
blood  from  will  have  the  fame  difeafe.  A mad 
dog  generally  feizes  on  all  he  meets  with,  but 
chiefly  on  dogs, 

1 he  five  madnelTes  faid  to  be  “ curable''  are 
the  following.  The  general  name  of  “ mad- 
nefs”  has  doubtlefs  been  given  to  thefe  com- 
plaints merely  from  the  want  of  diferimination. 
Analogy  would  readily  fupply  more  appropriate 
names  ; but  as  thefe  are  only  of  a piece  with 
the  deferiptions  given  of  the  fymptoms  and  me- 
thods of  cure,  we  fhall  not  attempt  any  inno- 
vation. 

I.  Sleeping  Madnefsy  fo  Called  from  the  dog’s 
great  di'owfmefs,  and  almoft  continual  flfeping. 
This  is  caufed  by  the  little  worms  that  breed  in 
the  mouth  of  the  ftomach ; for  the  cure  of 
which  take  fix  ounces  of  the  juice  of  worm- 
wood, two  ounces  of  the  powder  of  hartfliorn 
burnt,  and  two  drachms  of  agaric  j mix  all 


thefe  together  in  a little  white  wine,  and  give 
it  the  dog  in  a drenching  horn. 

2.  Dumb  Madnefs.  This  caufes  the  dog  not 
to  feed,  but  to  hold  his  mouth  always  wide 
open,  frequently  putting  his  feet  to  his  mouth, 
as  if  he  had  a bone  in  his  throat.  To  cure  this 
we  are  told  to  take  the  juice  of  black  hellebore, 
the  juice  of fpatula  putriduy  and  of  rue,  of  each 
four  ounces ; ftrain  them  well,  and  put  thereto 
two  drachms  of  unprepared  fcammony ; and,  ■ 
being  mixed  well  together,  put  it  down  the 
dog’s  throat  with  a drenching  horn,  keeping 
his  head  up  for  fome  time,  left  he  call  it  out 
again  ; then  bleed  him  in  the  mouth,  by  cutting 
two  or  three  veins  in  his  gums.  It  is  probable 
this  difeafe  is  merely  the  qubify. 

3.  Lank  Madnefsy  is  fo  called  by  reafon  of 
the  dog’s  leannefs  and  pining  away.  For  the 
cure  a purge  is  directed,  and  alfo  bleeding. 
Some,  however,  fuppofe  it  a confumption. 

4.  Rheumatic  or  Slavering  Madnefsy  occafions 
the  dog’s  head  to  fwell,  his  eyes  to  look  yel- 
low, and  he  will  be  always  Havering  and  drivel- 
ing at  the  mouth.  To  cure  which,  take  four 
ounces  of  the  powder  of  the  roots  of  polipody 
of  the  oak,  fix  ounces  of  the  juice  of  fennel- 
roots,  with  the  like  quantity  of  the  roots  of 
mifletoe,  and  four  ounces  of  the  juice  of  ivy; 
boil  all  thefe  together  in  wlritc  wine,  and 
give  it  to  the  dog,  while  hot,  in  a drenching 
horn.  Perhaps  antimony  would  fuit  better. 

5.  Falling  Madnefs  (tpilepfy),  is  fo  termed 
becaufe  it  affedts  the  dog's  head,  and  makes 
him  reel  as  he  goes,  and  fall  down.  For  the 
cure,  give  him  a purge  of  aloes ; alfo  let  him 
blood  in  the  ears,  and  in  the  two  veins  that 
come  dov/n  his  flioulders. 

As  to  the  preventive  of  worming  dogs,  fee 
Worming. 

DOMESTIC  ANIiMALS,  In  zoology,  ani- 
mals that  are  fed  at  home,  and  become  tame 
and  fubfervient ; in  diftindlion  from  thofe  which 
are  wild,  and  in  a ftate  of  nature. 

DORS  ALES.  The  nerves  which  pafs  out 
from  the  vertebrte  of  the  back  are  thus  named. 

DORSUM,  the  back.  Moft  etymologifts  fay, 
from  deorfunty  becaufe  It  bends  downw'ards.  It 
is  the  hinder  part  of  the  thorax,  though,  as 
tranllated,  bachy  it  includes  the  loins  alfo.  Too  ■ 
long  a back  in  a horfe  is  a defedf. 

DORSUM  SCAPULAE.  See  the  account 
of  the  “ nitf'lcs  hferted  into  the  humerus  and  cu-  ■ 
bity"  under  Anatomy  of  the  horfe. 

DOSE,  a given  quantity,  or  portion,  of  any 
medicine,  djrefted  to  be  adminiftered,  fingly. 
or  at  certain  intervals,  to  a fick  animal.  -An 
important  cbjedb  in  human  medicine,  and  - 3.4 
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^reat  deftderatum  in  the  veterinary  fcience,  Is 
the  afcertalniiig  the  eifefts  of  different  medi- 
cines fo  far  as  to  know  the  precife  quantities 
that  fhould  be  adminiftered  in  different  difeafes, 
fo  as,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  nothing  fruit- 
lefsly,  nor,  on  the  other,  dangeroujly  ; but  io 
adapt  the  remedy  to  the  cafe  under  all  exifting 
circumftances.  That  peculiar  difficulty  does, 
and  perhaps  ever  will,  attend  this,  need  not  be 
infifted  on.  Indeed,  nothing  like  a ftandard  for 
prefcription  can  ever  be  formed,  or  even  ap- 
proached, but  by  the  attentive  and  unremitting 
obfervation  of  pra£litioners  to  the  effedts  of  the 
medicines  they  exhibit,  and  an  occafional  re- 
fort  to  decifive  experiment,  which  the  veteri- 
narian at  leaft  may  venture  upon,  though  the 
phyfician  cannot. 

The  pradfice  of  making  thefe  trials  on  in- 
curable horfes,  that  are  given  up  by  their  own- 
ers to  the  Professor  and  Medical  Commit- 
tee of  the  Veterinary  College,  is  pregnant 
with  information  of  the  moll  valuable  kind  on 
this  fubjedf.  It  is  from  this  fource  that,  al- 
ready, the  inertnefs  of  fome  remedies,  on  which 
the  old  farriers  implicitly  relied,  has  been  afcer- 
talned  ; and  the  degree  of  adbivity  of  others, 
adminiftered  under  different  circumftances  of 
difeafe  in  the  horfe,  has  been  juftly  eftimated. 
"We  have  endeavoured  to  keep  fight  of  thefe  in 
our  account  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  ma- 
teria medica  •,  in  addition  to  which,  the  follow- 
ing  pofological  table,  though  A^ery  limited  in  its 
extent,  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  the  .veterinary 
pradiitioner. 

The  dofe  of  medicines,  given  at  one  -time  to 
horfes,  is  pretty  nearly  as  follows,  with  regard 
•to  the  annexed  articles. 

Of  Aloes,  from  one  drachm  to  twelve. 

— Calomel,  as  an  alterative,  from  ten  grains 
to  forty. 

-,  as  a vermifuge,  combined  with 

aloes,  from  one  drachm  to 
two  and  a half. 

— Camphor,  from  two  to  ten  drachms. 

— Muriated  quickfilver  ( corrcftve  fuhlimate ) , 
can  feldom  be  given  internally  with 
fafety ; but,  when  given,  it  is  in  gene- 
ral from  fix  to  thirty  grains. 

- — Vitriolated  quickfilver  ( turbith  mineral ), 
from  fix  to  forty  grains. 

— Purified  opium,  from  thirty  grains  to  two 
drachms. 

— Tartarifed  antimony  ( emetic  tartar),  from 
fifteen  grains  to  half  an  ounce. 

.Cinchona  (Peruvian  bark),  from  one  to 
four  ounces. 


Of  Nitre,  from  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces. 

— Turpentine,  from  fix  drachms  to  two 
ounces. 

— Vitriolated  zinc  ( ivhite  vitriol ) , from  two 
to  fix  drachms. 

— Caftor  oil,  from  eight  to  fixteen  ounces. 

It  Is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  in- 
termediate proportions  muft  depend  on  the 
ftrength  of  the.  animal,  the  nature  and  violence 
of  the  difeafe,  and  the  greater  or  lefs  a£live  ef- 
fe£t  the  medicine  is  intended  to  produce. 

DOUBLE.  A horfe  is  faid  to  double  the 
reins  when  he  leaps  feveral  times  together  to 
throw  the  rider. 

DRACHM  {drachma),  among  the  Greeks, 
was  the  name  of  a coin ; alfo  of  a weight, 
which  they  divided  Into  fix  oboli.  In  medicine 
it  is  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce,  and  contains 
three  fcruples,  or  fixty  grains. 

DRASTIC  (from  aBive  or  brifk), 

an  epithet  given  to  refinous  medicines  that 
operate  fpeedily  and  powerfully.  It  is  com- 
monly applied  to  emetics  as  well  as  purgatives. 
Horfes  are  often  injured,  and  even  their  lives 
endangered,  by  too  free  a ufe  of  draftic  reme- 
dies. Scammony,  colocynth,  jalap,  and  aloes, 
are  draftics,  and  require  to  be  mixed  with  aro- 
matic fubftances  before  they  can  be  fafely  ex- 
hibited in  any  confiderable  dofes. 

DRAUGHT,  in  the  veterinary  difpenfatory. 
See  the  article  Drink. 

DRAUGHT- HORSE,  in  farming,  a fort 
-of  coarfe-made  horfe,  deftined  for  the  fervice 
of  the  cart-or  plough.  On  the. choice  of  thefe 
horfes,  for  what  is  called  the  flow  draught,  we 
have  inferted  fome  judicious  remarks  of  Mr. 
John  Lawrence  in  the  article  Cart-horse. 

Nothing  is  fo  effential  to  the  health  of  thefe 
ferviceable  creatures  as  cleanlinefs  ; if  they  arc 
fed  ever  fo  well,  and  not  kept  clean,  they  will 
be  fubjedb  to  numerous  difeafes. 

The  fevvant  who  has  the  care  of  them  ought 
to  be  up  very  early,  and  to  clean  the  racks  and 
mangers  from  all  filth.  'Ihe  currying  of  theni 
ought  to  be  carefully  performed  every  morning; 
but  not  in  the  ftable,  for  the  dull  to  fall  upon 
the  other  horfes,  as  it  Is  too  often  done.  After 
the  horfes  are  dufted,  they  ihould  daily  twift  a 
whifp  of  ftraw  hard  up,  and,  wetting  it  in  wa- 
ter, rub  the  legs,  fhoulders,  and  body,  with  if. 
Many  of  the  difeafes  of  draught-horfes,  which 
are  not. owing  to  naftinefs,  are  owing  to  bad 
water ; fuch  as  is  too  raw,  too  muddy,  or  too 
cold,  being  all  improper.  If  there  be  any  run- 
ning ftream  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  fliould 
always  be  taken  to  that  to  water,  every  day  in 
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fummcr  ; but  in  winter,  well-water,  being 
warmer,  is  better  for  them.  If  there  be  a ne- 
ceflity  of  giving  them  well-water  in  fummcr,  it 
mud  be  drawn  up  fome  hours  before  the  time, 
and  expofed  to  the  fun-beams  in  tubs  or 
■troughs ; marfh-water,  or  that  of  low-land 
ditches,  is  word  of  all.  When  the  labouring 
liorfe  has  drank  his  water,  he  fhould  have  his 
oats  given  him,  and  thefe  fhould  be  carefully 
fifted,  and  the  manger  duded  fird.  It  is  a 
common  practice,  as  foon  as  a horfe  is  come 
in  from  his  work,  to  rub  down  his  legs  with  a 
whifp  of  hay  ; but  fome  (we  think  without  any 
good  reafon)  have  objefted  to  it. 

While  a horfe  is  in  a fweat,  it  is  a great  re- 
lief and  refrefliment  to  him  to  have  his  body 
rubbed  down.  The  racks  are  to  be  well  fup- 
j)lied  with  hay,  and  the  horfes  fhould  be  left 
to  red  and  eat  about  two  hours,  and  then 
led  to  water  : after  this  their  oats  fliould  be 
given  them,  and  they  fiiould  then  go  to  work 
again. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  labour  of  the  day 
Is  over,  the  fird  thing  to  be  done  is  to  examine 
the  feet,  and  fee  if  any  thing  is  amifs  about  the 
Ihoes ; and  what  earth  or  gravel  is  lodged  In 
the  foot,  between  the  fhoe  and  the  foie,  is  to 
lie  picked  out,  and  fome  frefh  cow-dung  put 
in  its  place,  which  will  cool  and  refrefh  the 
part. 

A very  material  thing  for  the  prefervation  of 
all  forts  of  cattle,  but  of  none  fo  much  as 
'draught-horfes.  Is  frefh  and  clean  litter.  This 
is  a thing  too  often  neglefted  in  the  care  of 
thefe  creatures ; and  many  even  negleft  the 
cleaning  away  the  old  litter  on  purpofe,  leaving 
it  there  to  imbibe  more  moidure,  that  it  may 
j be  tlie  better  manure  for  the  land.  It  is  true, 

' that  by  this  the  dung  Is  enriched,  and  will  go 
farther  : but  the  benefit  they  reap  from  this  is 
1 nothing  in  comparifon  of  the  mifehief  they  do 
j the  horfe  in  the  meantime;  for  the  heat  this 

! gives  his  feet  is  alone  enough  to  hurt  him. 

The  owner  often  finds  the  ede£l:  of  this,  with- 
out knowing  the  caufe ; the  horfe,  if  his  hoof 
be  naturally  foft  and  flat,  becomes  tender-footed 
' and  weakly,  and  is  unable  to  do  his  bufinefs, 

' though  fed  in  the  bed  manner  that  can  be  : the 
dung  in  this  cafe  is  left  under  him,  that  there 
! ^ay  be  fome  advantage  from  his  feeding  ; and 
the  mifehief  is  increafed,  indead  of  being  re- 
lieved, till  in  the  end  the  horfe  is  generally  ren- 
dered ufclefs. 

DRAWING,  an  epithet  vulgarly  applied  to 
fuch  cataplafms,  pladcrs,  and  ointments,  as 
either  promote  fuppuration  in  a part  when  the 


fkin  is  unbroken,  or  promote  a copious  dif- 
charge  from  it  when  in  the  date  of  an  ulcer. 

DRENCH,  among  farriers,  a phyfical  draught 
or  potion  given  a horfe  or  cow.  See  the  article 
Drink. 

DRESSING,  the  periodical  application  of 
fridion,  by  means  of  brufheS,  cloths.  See.  to 
the  hides  of  animals,  with  a view  both  to  clean- 
linefs  and  health.  To  the  horfe,  as  the  noWer 
animal,  is  allotted  the  greated  fliare  of  this  fa- 
lutary  and  gratifying  procefs  ; the  inferior  de- 
feriptions  of  cattle  being  left  to  rub  off"  their  im- 
purities as  well  as  they  can. 

On  this  fubje£t  Mr.  Clark  obferves,  that 
as  exercife  adds  as  an  afiidant  to  the  heart  in 
promoting  the  circulation  of  the  fluids,  fo  does 
fridtion  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  by  means  of 
the  curry-comb  and  bruflr,  contribute  to  for- 
ward the  circulating  fluids,  and  promote  that 
infenfible  perfpiration  through  the  pores  of  the 
fkin  which  Is  fo  conducive  to  the  health  of  the 
animal. 

Currying  and  brufliing  horfes  that  are  kept 
in  dables  is  done  not  merely  with  a view  of 
taking  away  the  dud  and  dirt  that  may  be  col- 
lected on  the  hair;  but,  when  properly  per- 
formed, it  is  a very  beneficial  operation  to 
horfes,  as  they  naturally  perfpire  much  through 
the  pores  of  the  fkin.  This  appears  indeed 
from  the  ed'edts  which  refult  from  the  omiffion 
of  it.  When  this  operation  is  negledted,  or 
nightly  performed,  the  perfpirable  matter  hard- 
ens in  the  pores  ; it  remains  at  the  roots  of  the 
hair,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a whltifh  or 
brownifh  dud,  and  fometimes  like  Ifnall  fcales, 
which,  for  the  mod  part,  creates  an  itching : 
the  fkin,  at  the  fame  time,  generally  appears 
dry  and  hard,  the  hair  d ires  or  dands  on  end, 
inltead  of  lying  fmooth  and  fliining. 

Columella  obferves,  that  the  bodies  of  cattle 
ought  to  be  rubbed  down  daily,  as  well  as  the 
bodies  of  men  ; and  oftentimes  it  dees  them 
more  good  to  have  their  backs  well  rubbed 
down,  than  their  bellies  filled  with  large  quan- 
tities of  provender. 

From  what  is  known  of  the  falutary  efFodls  of 
fri£tIon  on  the  human  body,  it  will  be  evident 
how  mueh  benefit  may  be  derived  to  horfes  (if 
not  to  inferior  cattle)  from  good  rubbing  and 
dreffing  as  frequently  as  poffible ; but  more 
cfpecially  when  they  are  cold  and  chilly,  after 
being  over-heated,  or  from  being  differed  to 
fland  in  the  cold  air  tied  at  the  ftable-door. 
Dreffing  becomes  then  the  more  neceffarv,  as  it 
produces  a gentle  heat  and  warmth  all  over  the 
furface  of  the  body,  prevents  ftagnation  of  the 
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fluids  in  the  veflels  on  the  furface,  and  promotes 
a free  perfpiration. 

However,  though  the  greateft  advantages 
may  be  derived  to  horfes  when  in  health  by 
daily  rubbing  their  bodies,  yet  Mr,  Clark  ob- 
ferves,  there  are  cafes  of  difeafe  in  which  it 
may  prove  hurtful  in  certain  parts ; as  in  fwell- 
ings  of  the  legs,  attended  with  inflammation, 
where  rubbing  with  the  hands  is  frequently  re- 
commended ; or  when  there  is  a dilcharge  of 
(harp  ichorous  'matter  from  the  pores,  or  in 
cracks  in  the  heels,  attended  with  great  pain, 
or  in  wounds  or  pundbures.  As  all  thefe  are 
attended  with  more  or  lefs  inflammation,  fric- 
tion then  proves  hurtful  on  thefe  parts ; for  the 
heat  there  being  already  confiderable,  fridbion 
will  add  to  it,  and,  of  courfe,  do  mifchief : 
befidcs,  as  the  veflels,  in  fuch  cafes,  are  too  full 
and  diftended  with  blood,  the  force  that  is  ap- 
plied in  rubbing  the  legs  renders  thefe  veflels 
liable  to  be  ruptured. 

"Wafliing  horfes  with  cold  water,  In  order  to 
clean  them,  by  throwing  whole  pailfuls  on  their 
bodies  when  they  are  over-heated,  immediately 
after  polling,  &c.  which  is  now  fo  commonly 
done  on  the  pod-roads,  is  a pradbice  concerning 
which  Mr.  Clark  fpeaks  doubtfully ; though  it 
is  faid  that  no  bad  confequences  follow  from  it. 
If  they  are  well  rubbed  down  Immediately  after 
fuch  exercifes,  there  is,  he  thinks,  no  need  for 
wafliing  them  with  cold  water,  and  then  rub- 
bing them  afterwards  ; as  the  latter  operation  is 
fufficient  to  clean  them,  without  running  any 
rifk  by  wafliing  them  with  cold  water.  He 
thinks  it  probable,  that  the  only  thing  which 
‘Prevents  immediate  bad  confequences  follow- 
ing from  this  manner  of  treatment  is,  that  fuch 
horfes  are  very  foon  afterwards  put  to  adbive 
cxercife  on  the  road,  by  which  they  are  put 
into  drong  perfpiration  again  j for  not  only  our 
experience  (the  above  Indance  only  excepted), 
but  the  experience  of  pad  ages,  h..ve  demon- 
drated  the  bad  confequences  that  commonly 
follow  the  too  fudden  application  of  cold,  whe- 
ther it  be  water  or  air,  to  an  animal  body  when 
over-heated.  Hence,  it  fliould  feem  mod  pru- 
dent to  avoid  the  wafliing  of  horfes,  when  they 
are  over-heated,  with  qold  water,  more  efpe- 
cially  in  cold  chilly  weather,  as  it  anfwers  no 
good  purpofe,  and  certainly  is  not  without 
danger.  For  the  fame  reafon,  wafliing  the 
dirt  olF  horfes’  legs,  belly,  and  thighs,  with 
cold  water,  immediately  after  they  have 
performed  a dage  and  have  been  over-heat- 
ed, fliould  likewife  be  avoided  till  they  are 
cool.  If  well  rubbed  afterwards,  and  thorough- 


ly dried.  It  will  be  very  proper ; but  this  Is  very- 
feldom  put  in  pradbice. 

DRINK,  a liquid  form  of  medicine  occa^ 
llonally  adminidered  to  horfes  and  otlu^r  cattle. 

In  drenching  horfes,  it  is  ufual  to  draw  up- 
their  heads  pretty  high  with  a cord  fadened 
round  the  upper  jaw,  holding  up  the  horfe’s 
head  in  that  podure  till  the  drink  has  pafled 
down  Into  his  domach. 

hlr.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  obferves,  that 
great  care  fliould  be  taken  to  compound  the 
medicine  properly,  and  not  to  mix  drugs  of  op- 
pofite  qualities,  which  do  not  unite  or  mix  in- 
timately together.  Common  farriers,  totally 
ignorant  of  chemidry  qnd  pharmacy,  do  not  at- 
tend to  this  circumdaiice,.  Hence,  the  drenches, 
which  are  frequently  given  to  horfes  are  fo  very 
naufeous  and  difagreeable,  that  they  will  not 
fwallow  them,  and  they  are  confequently  re- 
je£led  and  fpilt  in  the  adminidering  j or,  when- 
fwallowed,  as  they  fometimes  are,  with  re- 
luflance,  they  occafion  fuch  a naufea  or  fick- 
nefs,  that  they  too  frequently  increafe  rather 
than  alleviate  the  complaints  tliey  are  intended 
to  remove.  Thus,  when  balfams  are  to  be  ad- 
minidered, if  they  are  not  properly  blended 
w’ith  forae  mucilaginous  fubdaiice,  they  will 
fwim  entire  on  the  furface  of  the  liquid  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  be  given  ; and,  if 
poured  into  the  mouth  in  their  original  form, 
their  pungency  irritates  the  membranes  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  and  occafions  violent  cough- 
ing. Much  alfo  is  fpilt  In  the  druggie,  and  the 
horfe  will  prove  fliy  afterwards  to  take  any  thing 
that  Is  forced  upon  him  in  the  form  of  a drench. 
Rough  fubdances,  hot  fpices,  ardent  fpirits, 
wines,  powders,  &cc.  produce  this  effe£l  when 
they  are  not  properly  compounded ; and  Mr." 
Clark  fays  he  has  frequently  known  pieces  of 
folid  gums,  as  large  as  a walnut,  forced  upon 
horfes  in  a drench.  In  confequence  of  the  pre- 
feriber’s  not  knowing  how  to  diflblve,  or  negle£l- 
ing  to  reduce  them  to  a powder.  Venice  or 
common  turpentuie,  he  obferves,  is  frequently 
preferibed  to  horfes  with  fuccefs,  when  proper- 
ly prepared ; yet,  when  thefe  are  adminidered 
without  any  other  preparation  than  that  of  be-  ■ « 
ing  reduced  Into  a fluid  date  by  the  heat  of  the 
liquid  in  which  they  are  given,  they  prove 
difagreeable,  by  dicking  about  the  mouth  and 
throat,  and  occaCon  violent  coughing.  The 
fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpedl  to  other  re- 
medies 5 and  thus,  by  the  injudicious  com- 
pounding of  drugs,  the  mod  powerful  of  them 
may  be  rendered  of  no  effecl ; the  poor  animals 
fall  a facriflee  to  ignorance,  and  are  deprived-of 
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that  relief  under  their  various  difeafes  which  it 
Is  in  the  power  of  medicine  to  afford,  if  pro- 
perly adminiftered. 

“ The  proper  time  of  adminiftering  drenches,” 
fays  Mr.  Clark,  “ is  likewife  of  great  importance  •, 
and,  indeed,  on  this  circumftance,  in  a great 
meafure,  depends  their  whole  fuccefs  in  prac- 
tice ; for,  however  well  adapted  the  compofi- 
tions  may  be  at  a certain  particular  period  of  a 
difeafe,  to  remove  or  to  mitigate  it,  yet,  in 
certain  cafes,  the  very  adminiftering  of  medi- 
cines in  the  form  of  a drench  proves  hurtful, 
particularly  when  the  throat,  jaws,  &c.  are  fore, 
fwelled,  and  inflamed  : the  forcing  a drench  on 
a horfe  in  this  critical  period  is  followed  with 
the  moft  violent  fymptoms ; and  it  has  fre- 
quently happened,  that  a Ample  folution  of 
nitre  in  water,  fweetened  with  honey  or  molaf- 
fes,  given  in  the  above  cafes,  has  occafioned  the 
moft  violent  coughing,  trembling,  panting,  &c. 
infomuch  that  the  poor  animals  were  like  to 
drop  down,  merely  from  the  acute  pain  they 
fuffered  from  adminiftering  any  tiring  by  way 
of  a drench  in  this  critical  period.  The  very 
pofltion  a horfe’s  head  is  put  in  to  receive  a 
drench,  in  thefe  cafes,  creates  to  him  the  moft 
exquifite  pain,  from  the  difteiiAon  the  mufcles 
of  the  tliroat,  ike.  undergo,  when  the  head  is 
held  up  by  force,  at  a time  when  the  animal 
can  hardly  bear  thefe  mufcles  to  be  touched  by 
the  fingers  even  in  the  gentleft  manner. 

“ From  what  has  been  now  obferved,  It  will 
be  evident  how  highly  imprudent  it  is  even  to 
attempt  the  giving  food  or  medicines  by  way  of 
a'drench  in  thefe  cafes,  till  fuch  time  as  the 
fwelling,  inflammation,  &cc.  are  abated;  and 
even  then  no  medicines  Ihould  be  given  but 
fuch  as  are  of  the  emollient  kind,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  well  blended  with  mucilaginous 
fubftances,  as  the  infuflon  of  lintfeed,  folution 
of  gum-arabic,  or  the  yolks  of  eggs ; as  thefe 
lubltances  flieath  or  blunt  the  pungency  or  fliarp- 
nefs  of  the  drugs  that  are  adminiftered. 

“ As  all  herbs,  feeds,  &c.  yield  their  virtues 
readily  to  water,  they  fliould  be  infufed  in  that 
which  is  boiling,  and  the  thin  parts  drained  oft' 
for  ufe ; balfams  fliould  be  incorporated  with 
mucilages,  gums  fliould  be  powdered  or  dif- 
folvcd,  and  all  drenches  fliould  be  made  as 
agreeable  as  poflible,  and  fweetened  with  mo- 
lalTcs  or  honey.” 

Medicines  are  frequently  adminiftered  in  the 
form  of  a drench  to  horned  cattle.  In»  thefe 
the  wholcfome  cautions  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Clark* 
ought  to  be  equally  attended  to. 

DRINKING.  See  "Watering. 

DRCrPiNG,  a name  given  by  common  far- 


riers to  that  difeafe  in  the  cow  which  Is  analo- 
gous to  the  puerperal  fever  In  women.  Down- 
ing  gives,  and  Mr.  John  Lawrence  repeats,  the 
account  of  the  treatment  of  this  complaint  iii 
the  following  way  ; ’ 

Take  of  Nitre,  In  powder,  two  ounces ; 

Sulphurit  acid  f oil  of  ’vitriol one 
drachm ; 

Rub  them  together  m z ( glafs ) mortar. 

Then  add 

"Valerian,  in  powder,  one  ounce  and 
a half ; 

Snake-root,  one  ounce; 

Treacle,  half  a pound. 

This  is  ordered  to  be  given  In  a decocfllon  of 
feverfew,  balm,  and  chamomile,  and  repeated 
every  twelve  hours.  The  animal  fhould  be  well 
attended,  clothed  warm,  back-raked  if  needful, 
and  placed  with  her  fore-parts  fomewhat  ele- 
vated. How  agreeable  would  it  be  to  every 
rational  veterinarian  to  know  the  principles  on 
which  this  practice  is  founded  ! 

DROPSY.  Many  Englifh  authors,  and  fome 
Italians,  have  enumerated  the  dropfy  among 
the  difeafes  of  horfes,  and  fome  affirm  pofitively 
that  they  have  cured  it  in  all  Its  different  kinds : 
but  though  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  brutes 
ineapable  of  this  difeafe,  yet  certain  it  is,  that 
that  which  chiefly  happens  to  horfes  is  the  aua~ 
farcoy  or  univerfal  dropfy,  which  fliews  itfelf 
more  or  lefs  in  all  the  external  parts  of  the 
body,  but  efpecially  in  the  legs  and  thighs, 
flieath,  &c.  as  thefe  are  the  moft  dependent 
parts. 

The  caufe  arifes  from  all  kinds  of  ill  ufage^  > 
but  efpecially  from  bleeding  and  purging  horfes 
beyond  their  ftrength  ; for  thefe  unfeafonable 
evacuations  render  the  animal  languid,  and 
weaken  the  blood- veflels,  fo  as  to  make  the 
ferum  burft  through  the  fmall  veflels,  and 
lodge  under  the  fkin  or  flefliy  pannicle. 

The  figns  of  the  difeafe  are  a laffitude  and 
wearinefs,  faintnefs  and  difficulty  of  breatliing, 
lofs  of  appetite,  and  a change  of  the  horfe’s  co- 
lour from  bay  to  dun,  or  from  black  to  a dult- 
ifli  colour,  and  from  white  to  an  afliy  com- 
plexion, &c.  His  hair  will  flicd  with  the  leaft 
rubbing,  and  the  pits  of  the  Angers  will  remain 
wherever  there  is  a fw.elling. 

Although  purging  to  excefs  Is  fometimes  the 
caufe  of  this  complaint,  by  deftroying  the  tone 
of  the  vefl'cls  ; yet,  in  order  to  procure  the  cilf- 
charge  of  what  is  fuperfluous,  purging  muft 
again  be  made  life  of ; and  when  that  is  per- 
formed with  proper  medicines,  it  is  of  no  fmall 
moment  in  the  cure  t but  the  purges  employed 
f r z, 
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Tnuft  be  fuch  as,  befide  their  evacuating  qua- 
lity, are  able  to  communicate  warmth  and  vi- 
gour to  the  fyftem,  &c.— for  which  purpofe 
,GIbfoii  direcfls  the  following; 

O 

Take  of  Jalap,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 

Gamboge,  two  drachms  ; 

Seeds  of  dwarf-elder,  two  ounces  ; 

Ginger, 

Nutmeg,  of  each  half  an  ounce. 

Make  all  thefe  into  a line  powder,  and 
form  them  into  two  balls,  with  as  much 
turpentine  as  is  fufficient  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

Let  thefe  be  repeated  every  other  day  for  a 
fortnight  or  longer  j and,  on  thofe  days  he  does 
not  purge,  an  ounce  or  fix  drachms  of  antimony 
may  be  given  him.  _ 

Sweating  is  alio  of  the  greateft  fervice  in  this 
diford er,  when  it  can  be  promoted.  Accord- 
ingly,  Gibfon  direfls  the  following  dofe  to  be 
given  as  there  is  occafion  t 

Take  of  Venice  treacle,  four  ounces  ; 

Mathew’s  pill,  two  drachms  j 

Camphor, 

Salt  of  hartfhorn,  of  each  fifteen 
grains. 

Mix  them  well  together,  and  give  in  a 
quart  of  warm  ale. 

_ Particular  regard  is  to  be  had  to  a horfe’s 
diet  in  this  cafe  y for,  while  he  undergoes  thefe 
evacuations,  his  aliment  Ihould  be  proportioned 
to  it ; and  therefore  he  may  be  allowed  a large 
meafure  of  clean  oats  every  day  after  the  oper- 
ation of  his  phyfic,  with  an  ounce  of  the  feeds 
of  dwarf-elder,  and  two  ounces  of  carraway- 
feeds  ftrewed  among  them. 

Tonic  remedies  are  of  Hill  more  importance 
after  due  evacuation.  Indeed,  as  an  hydropic 
alFediion  of  tne  abdomen  and  other  cavities^  in 
the  larger  brute  animals,  is  a rare  occurrence, 
the  plan  of  treatment  to  be  attended  to  under 
this  article  lliould  certainly  be  that  of  Ana- 
sarca, which  Will  be  farther  deferibed  under 
Grease. 

DRUGS,  a popular  appellation  denoting 
the  various  medicinal  fubftances  employed 
in  the  cure  of  difeafes.  Chemicals  as  well 
as  Galenicals  go  under  the  general  name  of 
Drugs.  One  of  the  crying  fins  of  the  age  is, 
the  adulteration  of  thefe,  or  the  fubflitution  of 
one  fubftance  for  another.  Thefe  frauds  com- 
mence even  in  the  country  which  produces  the 
article ; and  it  becomes  more  or  lefs  debafed 
according  to  the  number  of  hands  tlirough 


which  It  Is  conveyed  to  the  unfortunate  patlert,.' 
whofe  life  perhaps  is  the  price  of  this  detcftablc 
and  moft-wicked  praftice.  Mr.  John  Lawrence 
calls  the  atention  of  thofe  who  pradtife  veteri- 
nary medicine  to  the  probable  danger  of  the 
molt  judicious  preferiptions,  where  the  ingre- 
dients are  defedtive,  or-  not  to  be  depended 
upon.  The  advantages  of  ready-made  medi- 
cines (/.  e.  of  drugs  compounded  pharmaceuti- 
cally into  BAixs,  DRINKS,  &.C.),  he  fays,  are 
obvious  enough  ; but  it  were  to  be  wllhed  there 
were  lefs  to  counterbalance  thefe:  for,  it  muft 
be  acknowledged,  the  temptation  of  putting  ofF 
lad  drugs  in  thefe  comperfitions  is  great,  the  ha- 
zard of  their  being  flak  confiderable,  and  the 
uncertainty  not  a little  in  point  of  accuraevi 
where  it  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed  very  large 
mafles  are  compounded  at  one  time.  Inftances, 
he  fays,  are  not  wanting,  where  the  diflribution- 
of  the  cathartic  bafes  has  been  fo  Irregular,  that' 
one  ball  has  adled  as  a mere  alterant,  while  an- 
other has  nearly  purged  aTorfe  to  death.  Nor^ 
in  thefe  ready-made  medicines,  need  we  expedi, 
w'here  two  kinds  of  the  fame  article  are  to  be 
had,  any  but  that  which  is  inferior  j as  in  the 
inllance  of  aloes,  of  which  the  Barbadoes  k.  the 
cheapeft  and  lead  favourable  in  its  effedbs  ; and 
rhubarb,  of  w'hich  the  Turkey  is  the  bed  and 
the  deiired. 

From  a little  book,  publidied  under  the  au- 
fpices  of  that  duke  of  Devondiire  who  was  the 
proprietor  of  flying  Childers,  Mr.  Lawrence 
tranfcribes  the  following  general  advice  w'itii 
regard  to  the  purchafing  of  drugs  for  veterinary 
ufes;  fird  premifing  that  the  author  complained 
much  of  the  badneft  of  the  drugs  purchafed  by 
the  country  apothecaries  in  his  days,  which  he 
aflerts  were  the  worthlefs  refufe  of  the  London 
fhops  ; and  that  he  once  had  a horfe  killed  by  a 
farrier’s  drench. 

1.  Chemical  preparations  diould  be  had  from 
the  mod  eminent  chemids  in  London,  which,  if 
kept  well  dopped  in  flint  glafl'es,  will  be  pre- 
ferved  good  for  many  years. 

2.  Woods  and  Gums.  Woods  Ihould  ever  be 
purchafed  in  the  piece : in  chips  they  will  not 
lad  good  above  a year ; in  powder  only  a few 
months.  Preferve  thefe  in  boxes  of  tin  or  oak, 
in  a dry  place. 

3.  Seeds  ought  to  be  frelh  every  year. 

4.  Roots  and  Herbs,  if  native,  it  Is  highly 
convenient  to  cultivate  at  home.  Herbs  luud 
be  dried  annually,  roots  preferved  as  diredled 
for  woods  and  gums. 

A defideratum  in  veterinary  medicine  is  the 
afcertalning,  by  direft  experiment,  the  effedls  of 
the  different  articles  of  the  materia  medica  upon 
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brutes  (fee  Analogy).  For  want  of  this  we 
are  led  to  employ,  often  at  a great  expence, 
medicines  incapable  of  a£ting  at  all,  or  perhaps 
m a very  ditferent  degree,  on  thofe  animals. 
Gibfon,  in  his  Farrier’s  Dilpenfatory,  has  in- 
cluded almoft  all  the  remedies  preferibed  in  hu- 
man difeafes  ; but  the  experiments  of  modern 
veterinarians  will  probably  reduce  this  lift  very 
confiderably.  When  drugs  muil  be  had,  it  is 
prudent  to  purchafe  them  at  the  molt  reputable 
Ihops,  and  rather  tq  compound  the  articles  our- 
felvcs  than  truft  to  balls,  &c.  fold  in  a prepared 
Hate. 

DUCT  {duc^usy  from  ducoy  io  liad)y  a mem- 
branous tube  or  canal.  This  word  is  frequently 
applied  to  parts  of  the  body  through  which  par- 
ticular fluids  are  conveyed.  Thus  we  have  the 
biliary  du£t,  the  thoracic  du£t,  the  lachymal 
du£t,  the  pancreatic  du£l ; which  are  nothing 
more  than  fimple  canals- defigned  to  convey  the 
feveral  fecretions  to  the  places  intended  by  na- 
ture for  their  reception. 

DUKE’S  OINTMENT,  in  the  old  farrier’s 
clifpenfatory,  a preparation  recommended  to  be 
rubbed  on  the  withers,  hams,  or  other  parts  of 
a horfe,  when  they  happen  to  be  inflamed,  or 
fwelled  by  blows  or  bruifes.  It  confifls  of 
equal  parts  of  balfam  of  fulphur  and  tallow ; 
and  is  fald  to  take  down  the  fwelling,  and  abate 
the  heat  and  inflammation,  without  bringing  the 
part  to  fuppuration.  It  is  alfo  reckoned  very 
good  to  anoint  any  part  that  is  mangy. 

DULL,  in  the  manege.  The  fuppofed 
marks  of  a dull  ftupid  horfe  are  white  fpots 
round  the  eye,  and  on  the  tip  of  the  nofe, 
upon  any  other  genera!  colour : though  Guillet 
fays,  flrefe  are  the  marks  of  goodnefs  in  a horfe, 
and  that  fuch  horfes  as  have  them  are  very  fen- 
fible  and  quick  upon  the  fpur.  See  Colour. 

DUN-COLOUR  OF  a IIorse.  Sec  the  ar- 
ticle Colour. 

DUNG  of  a Horse.  This  fhould  be  ob- 
ferved  upon  a journey.  Solleyfell  fays,  if  it  be 
too  thin,  it  is  a fign  that  either  his  water  was 
given  him  too  cold,  or  that  he  drank  too  greedi- 
ly of  it.  If  there  be  among  his  ordure  whole 
grains  of  oats,  either  he  has  not  chewed  them 
well,  or  his  ftomach  is  weak  ; and  if  his  dung 
be  black,  dry,  or  come  away  in  very  fmall  and 
hard  pieces,  it  denotes  that  he  is  over-heated  in 
his  body.  Vifeous  or  flimy  dung,  voided  by  a 
race-horfe,  Ihews  that  he  is  not  duly  prepared  ; 
in  which  cafe  garlic  balls  are  to  be  adminiftered 
to  him,  and  he  is  to  be  duly  exercifed  till  his 
dung  is  voided  without  much  moifture.  The 
indications  of  health  or  difeafe  from  the  Hate 
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of  the  evacuations  fliculd  be  attended  to  in  all 
animals. 

DUODENUM  {^rom  duodeni,  twelve).  This 
intefline  is  thus  named  from  a fuppofition  that, 
in  the  human  fubje£t,  its  length  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  breadth  of  twelve  fingers  •,  and,  if  mea- 
fured  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  that  is  about 
the 'matter.  It  is  continued  from  the  pylorus, 
from  which,  turning  downwards,  it  runs  under 
the  ftomach  immediately  above  the  vertebrx, 
towards  the  left  fide,  and  ends  at  the  firft  of 
the  windings  under  the  colon.  At  its  lower 
end  there  are  two  dudts,  which  open  into  its 
cavity. 

DURA  MATER;  See  Brain. 

DYSPEPSIA  (from  o:;;,-,  difficulty  and  rcc-Trlw, 
to  concoH),  difficulty  of  digeftion,  or  rather  a 
depraved  one ; as  when  what  is  digefted  be- 
comes acid,  or  poflefl'ed  of  other  morbid  qua- 
lities. 

DYSENTERY,  a violent  purging,  accom- 
panied with  blood  in  the  ftools.  All  fluxes  of 
the  belly,  in  horfes  and  other  cattle,  are  ge- 
nerally included  under  the  names  of  a Lax  and 
Scouring,  or  Dysentery.  When  a horfe 
falls  a purging,  and  continues  but  a Ihort  fpace 
in  it,  or  when  he  is  more  than  ordinarily  open, 
and  dungs  like  a cow,  it  is, called  a lax  ; and 
when  the  purging  continues,  though  it  amounts 
to  what  we  call  a diarrhoea  in  men,  he  is  only- 
faid  to  SCOUR.  As  to  a dyfentery,  when  blood 
and  flime  come  away  with  the  excrements,  it  is- 
a fymptom  that  feldom  happens,  except  wheu- 
a horfe  has  been  wounded  in  the  inteftines,  or 
has  received  fome  uncommon  treatment,  fuch' 
as  violent  and  repeated  draftic  purges  ; but  it  is 
feldom,  if  ever,  the  mere  effeft  of  a diarrhoea. 
That  horfes  are  not  fubjecl  to  dyfentery,  Gib- 
foa  fappofes,  may  be  owing,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  to  their  horizontal  pofition,  whereby  the 
redlum  is  lefs  apt  to  be  afledfed  in  fevere  pur- 
gations than  it  is  in  men.  Befides,  he  ob- 
ferves,  the  violent  gripings,  that  are  almoft. 
always  the  concomitants  of  a diarrhoea,  foon 
deftroy  a horfe,  if  they  are  not  removed : fo 
that  the  difeafe  feldom  has  time  to  arrive  at  the 
ftate  of  a dyfentery  or  bloody  flux.  The  re- 
medies diredted  under  Diarrhcea,  with  fome 
variations  which  will  occur  to  the  pradlitioner, 
may  be  rendered  applicable  to  cafes  of  dy- 
fentery. 

DYSURIA  (from  A?,  painful,  e^sv,  urhiCy 
and  fgey,  to  Jlow)y  a difficulty  of  voiding  the 
urine.  When  the  urine  paflTes  by  drops,  it  is 
called  a Strangury  ; and  a total  fuppreffion 
of  urine  is  called  Ischuria. 
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TpAR,  In  comparative  anatomy,  Is  divided 
^ into  the  external  and  internal : the  external 
Is  that  part  which  a horfe  moves  backward  and 
forward  at  pleafure,  and  is  fo  well  known,  that 
a defcription  of  it  would  be  fuperfluous.  Its  de- 
fign  is  partly  for  ornament,  and  partly  to  ga- 
ther all  founds,  and  tranfmit  them  to  the  inter- 
nal ear. 

The  Internal  ear  confifts  of  feveral  parts, 
which  are  very  curious,  and  are  feated  in  the 
cavity  of  the  os  petrofum.  The  iirft  of  thefe  is 
the  tympanum.^  or  drum,  with  its  cord  and 
mufcles.  This  is  a very  thin  and  tranfparent 
membrane,  being  an  expanlion  of  the  fofter 
procefs  of  the  auditory  nerve.  It  is  very  dry, 
that  it  may  the  better  contribute  to  hearing ; 
and  ftrong,  that  it  may  the  better  endure  loud 
founds,  or  any  other  external  injuries.  Within 
this  membrane  there  is  a cavity,  called  the 
concha^  wherein  are  four  little  bones,  which  are 
bound  together  by  a fmall  ligament  proceeding 
from  the  cord  of  the  drum.  The  firft  is  called 
the  hammer,  which  lies  upon  the  fecond,  called 
the  anvil.  The  third  is  named  the  Jlapes,  or 
ftirrup  ; but  in  a horfe  it  is  triangular,  like  the 
Greek  letter  A.  ' Upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftirrup  the  longed  foot  of  the  anvil  ftands.  The 
fourth  is  called  the  orbicular  bone.  It  is  of  a 
round  Ihape,  and  tied  with  a (lender  ligament 
to  the  fide  of  the  ftirrup,  where  it  is  faftened  to 
the  anvil.  Thefe  bones  are  a defence  to  the 
drum,  and  preferve  it  from  being  torn,  or 
beaten  inwards,  by  the  violent  vibrations  of  the 
outward  air  in  loud  founds,  and  are  thus  affift- 
Ing  to  the  fenfe  of  hearing.  When  the  external 
air  beats  upon  the  drum,  it  is  driven  againft  the 
hammer,  which  ftrikes  upon  the  anvil,  as  the 
anvil  beats  againft  the  ftirrup ; and  as  this 
force  is  more  or  lefs  exerted,  fo  the  ftirrup 
opens  the  oval  window  more  or  lefs,  and  pro- 
portionably  the  found  appears  louder  or  lower. 

The  cavities  vi  ithin  the  os  petrofum  are  in 
number  three.  The  firft,  wherein  thefe  four 
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little  bones  are  fituated.  Is  called  the  concha^ 
from  its  refembling  the  fliell  of  a tabor.  When 
the  membrane  is  ftruck  upon  by  any  outward 
found,  the  echo  is  made  in  this  cavity  as  in  a 
common  drum.  There  are  In  this  cavity  va- 
rious inftruments  : whereof  fome  are  for  pulfa- 
tion,  as  the  four  little  bones  above  mentioned  ^ 
fome  are  for  conducting  the  air  into  the  other 
cavities,  fuch  are  the  two  fmall  perforations 
called  the  windows  ; and  a third  fort  are  thofe 
by  which  the  pituitous  matter  collected  within 
this  cavity  is  difeharged  towards  the  palate  and 
nofe.  The  firft  of  thefe  two  perforations,  be- 
ing the  uppermoft  and  largeft,  is,  from  its  fi- 
gure, named  the  oval  window,  which  is  kept 
flmt  next  the  concha  by  the  balls  of  the  ftirrup 
as  often  as  the  found  ceafes.  The  other,  which 
is  round,  is  always  open,  having  no  covering, 
and  divided  by  the  os  fquamofum  into  two  pipes; 
one  of  which  tends  to  the  cochlea,  the  other 
into  the  labyrinth.  The  labyrinth,  which  is 
the  fecond  cavity,  by  its  feveral  turnings  and 
windings,  which  are  fomewhat  circular,  mo- 
dulates the  founds  in  fuch  a manner  as  that 
they  may  be  leifurely  communicated  to  the  au- 
ditory nerve,  which  is  difperfed  through  the 
membrane  that  invefb  this  cavity.  'I  here  is, 
befides  the  two  windows  which  open  into  this 
cavity,  one  perforation  which  opens  oiit  of  it 
into  the  inner  cavity  called  the  cochlea,  into 
which  the  air  pafles  after  it  has  been  agitated 
in  this  cavity  and  the  concha.  Befides  thefe, 
there  are  four  other  fmall  holes  for  the  ingrefs 
of  the  nervous  fibres,  that  are  inferted  on  the 
membrane  which  clothes  it. 

The  cochlea,  which  is  the  third  and  inner- 
moft  cavity,  is  fo  called  from  the  refemblance 
it  has  to  a fmall  fnail-fliell,  efpecially  in  its 
fpiral  windings.  It  is  far  lefs  than  either  of 
the  former  ; but  invefted  as  the  others  are 
with  a thin  membrane,  into  which  alfo  the 
(lender  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve  do  enter. 
This  cavity  is  filled  with  the  internal  inbred 
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air  as  well  as  the  former,  by  which  the  echo  Is 
made  to  the  impulfe  of  the  internal  air  upon  the 
tympanum ; and  the  auditory  nerve  being  ex- 
panded upon  the  membrane  which  lines  all 
thofe  cavities,  it  is  fuddenly  affedled  therewith, 
whereby  it  is  communicated  to  the  original  of 
the  nerves,  where  all  founds  are  diftinguifhed. 
'I'he  clipping  away  the  hair  from  the  infide, 
in  fome  horfes,  where  the  paflage  into  the  ear 
is  large,  may  prove  hurtful,  by  expoGng  them 
to  colds  when  they  happen  to  be  out  in  high 
winds  or  rainy  weatherj  and  rn'ay  tend  greatly 
to  affe£l:  the  hearing. 

How  far  a horfe  may  exceed  or  fall  fliort  of 
ether  brute  animals  in  point  of  hearing,  no  one 
can  exactly  determine  ; however,  it  is  obferved, 
that  fome  horfes  will  diftinguilh  their  keeper, 
not  only  by  his  voice,  but  by  the  tread  of  his 
foot,  before  he  enters  tlie  liable ; and  fome  wdll 
didinguilh  the  found  of  another  horfe’s  foot 
at  a very  great  dillance,  and  before  it  can  be 
heard  by  us.  When  a horfe  is  in  a fever,  and 
parched  with  heat  and  drought,  though  at  tliat 
time  we  may  fuppofe  his  fenfes  to  be  very  dull 
and  much  confufed,  yet  he  will  prick  up  his 
ears  at  the  leaft  noife  of  a pail.  Horfes  are 
very  acute  in  diftinguifliing  founds,  api>earing 
greatly  delighted,  with  fome,  and  dlfpleafed 
with  others.  I'he  grunting  of  a hog,  or  the 
braying  of  an  afs,  will  put  fome  horfes  upon 
the  fret,  or  any  harfii  found  made  by  an  un- 
ufual  inftrument.  On  the  other  hand,  ail  fine 
horfes  love  the  cry  of  hounds  ; are  elevated  with 
the  horn,  and  with  various  kinds  of  mufic  j and 
feme  are  quite  tranfported  with  the  found  of 
drums  and  trumpets,  and  other  martial  inllru- 
ments  : which  lliew's  that  a horfa  has  a well- 
formed  ear,  and  a very  great  delicacy  in  hear- 
ing. If  thefe  be  the  gratifications  of  which  this 
noble  animal  is  fufceptible  from  the  fundlion 
we  are  deferibing,  how  cruel  is  it,  as  well  as 
injurious,  to  impair,  interrupt,  or  endanger  it, 
by  tlie  pracllce  of  cropping  (fee  Cropping), 
from  whieh  no  one  advantage  is  derived,  except 
in  point  of  appearance 

The  ears  of  a horfe  (i.  e.  the  external)  fhould 
be  fmall,  narrow,  ftraight,  and  hardy,  and  the 
whole  confillence  of  them  thin  and  delicate  t 
tliey  Ihould  be  placed  on  the  very  top  of  the 
head,  and  their  points,  when  ftyled  or  pricked 
up,  Ihould  be  nearer  than  their  roots.  When 
a horfe  carries  his  ears  pointed  forw'ards,  he  is 
faid  to  have  a bold,  hardy,  or  brilt  ear ; alfo, 
when  a horfe  is  travelling,  he  fliould  keep  them 
firm,  and  not,  like  a hog,  working  every  ilep 
by  the  motion  of  his  ear. 


EAR-ACH,  a violent  pain  in  the  ear,  of  the 
nature  of  rheumatifm.  The  exiftence  of  this  in 
brute  animaffe  is  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to 
afeertain.  When  there  is  jeafon  to  fuppofe 
it  exifls,  fome  harmlefs  remedies  fhould  be 
tried;  fuch  as  fyringing  the  ear  with  moderately 
w’arm  water,  covering  it  with  warm  flannels, 
flimulating  the  (kin  around  the  root  of  the  ear 
wdth  fpirits  of  turpentine,  or  dropping  a little 
camphorated  oil  into  the  ear  itfelf.  Horfes 
fometimes  fufFer  from  the  accidental  admiffiou 
of  llraws,  dull,  infedls,  &c.  into  the  ears,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  that  have  been  cropped,  or  had  the 
hairs  removed  or  trimmed  from  wnthin  the  outer 
cavity.  In  thefe  cafes  fyringing  may  be  reforted 
to ; or,  if  any  living  infedl  be  concealed  there, 
and  cannot  be  got  out  by  this  means,  it  may 
be  certainly  killed  by  pouring  a little  warm  oil 
into  the  ear,  and  will  then  be  eafily  brought 
away. 

EBRILLADE,  in  the  manege,  a check  of 
the  bridle  which  the  horfeman  gives  to  the 
hoi  fe,  by  a jerk  of  one  rein,  when  he  refufes 
to  turn.  An  ebrillade  differs  from  a faccade  ; 
the  latter  being  made  with  both  reins  at  once, 
and  the  former  with  only  one.  INIoll  people 
confound  thefe  two  w'ords  under  the  general 
name  of  a check,  or  jerk  of  the  bridle,  called 
in  French  bride.  It  is  a challifement, 

and  no  aid,  and  is  difufed  In  the  fchools. 

ECAVESSADE,  in  the  manege,  is  ufed  fojr 
a jerk  of  the  caveflbn. 

ECCHYMOSIS  (from  sxxvoj,  to  pour  outy 
and  blood)y  a dlforder  of  the  fuperficial 

parts  of  the  body,  which  happens  when,  by  a 
contufion,  the  capillary  veflels  are  broken,  and 
their  contained  fluids  extravafated.  Thefe  ftag- 
nating,  change  the  natural  colour  of  the  part 
to  brown,  livid,  or  black.  In  the  operation  of 
blood-letting,  a fmall  tumor  is  railed  imme- 
diately above  the  orifice  in  the  vein,  by  the 
blood  infinuating  itfelf  into  the  cellular  fub- 
Ilance  of  the  neighbouring  parts : fuch  a tu- 
mor, when  round  and  fmall,  is  termed  a throm-^ 
bus,  and,  when  more  diffufed,  an  ecchymofts. 

ECCOPROTICS  (from  Koifcof,  dung),  mild 
cathartics,  whole  operation  extends  no  farther 
than  to  evacuate  the  inteftlnes. 

ECHAPE,  in  the  manege,  denotes  a horfe 
got  between  a (lallion  and- a mare  of  a different 
breed  and  country. 

ECHAPER,  is  ufed  in  the  French  horfe- 
academics  for  giving  the  horfe  his  head,  or  put- 
ting on  full  fpeed. 

Eclipse,  a race-horfe,  w'hofe  wonderful 
performances  on  the  turf  have  been  the.  theme 
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©f  admiration  amongft  thfe  fportfmen  of  Ills  time, 
and  an  objeft  of  curiofity  to  veterinary  men,  fince 
his  ftiape  and  make  were  by  no  means  fuch  as 
indicated  the  extraordinary  qualities  he  poflefl'ed. 
Mr.  St.  Bel,  who  took  uncommon  pains  to  in- 
veftigate  all  that  was  curious  refpedling  this  noble 
animal,  gives  the  following  account  of  him. 
With  refpe£l:  to  his  /porting  hiftory,  he  was,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  the  property  of  Denis 
O’Kelly,  efq.  He  was  originally  bred  by  the 
late  duke  of  Cumberland  ; bought,  for  forty-fix 
guineas,  at  the  fale  of  his  royal  highnefs’s  ftud, 
by  Mr.  Wildman,  who  afterwards  fold  him  to 
his  late  pofTeflbr  for  feventeen  hundred  gui- 
neas. In  1769  he  won  fifty  guineas;  fifty 
at  Epfom ; fifty  at  Afcot-heath  ; the  king’s 
hundred  guineas,  and  fifty,  at  Winton;  the 
hundred  guineas,  the  bowl,  and  thirty  guineas, 
at  Saliibury;  and  the  king’s  hundred  guineas  at 
Canterbury,  Lewes,  and  Lichfield.  In  1779 
he  received  forfeit  fix  hundred  guineas  at  New- 
market, and  won  the  king’s  hundred  guineas,; 
the  king’s  hundred  guineas  at  Guildford  ; the 
fame  at  Nottingham  ; the  fame,  and  threeliun- 
dred  and  nineteen  pounds  ten  fliillings,  at  York ; 
the  king’s  hundred  guineas  at  Lincoln ; one 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas  and  upwards,  and 
the  king’s  hundred  guineas  again,  at  Newmar- 
ket. He  was  never  beaten  by  any  horfe. 

Eclipfe  was  got  by  Mafk,  a fon  of  Squirt, 
which  was  got  by  Bartlet’s  Childers ; his  dam 
by  Regulus,  his  grand-dam  by  a full  brother  to 
Mr.Wildman’s  Squirrel,  his  great-grand-dam  by 
lord  Darcey’s  Montague,  his  great-great-grand- 
dam  by  Hautboy,  his  great-great-great-grand- 
dam  by  Brimmer,  fon  of  the  Oglethoip  Ara- 
bian. 

The  occafion  of  the  death  of  Eclipfe  is  thus 
defcribed  by  Mr.  St.  Bel. 

“ In  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  February, 
1789,  Eclipfe  was  feized  with  a violent  colic. 
The  remedies  acknowledged  as  moft  proper  in 
that  cafe  were  adminiftcred,  but  without  ef- 
fect. He  expired  on  the  27th,  at  feven  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  in  the  twenty-fixth  year  of  his 
age.” 

On  opening  of  the  body,  the  following  apli 
pearances  were  noted. 

“ The  opening  of  the  abdomen,  or  lower 
belly,  prefented  immediately  an  overflowing  of 
fanguinous  ferum ; all  the  inteftines  were  in  a 
ftate  of  extreme  inflammation,  and  even  covered 
over  with  gangrenous  fpots.  The  mefentery 
and  the  epiploon  were  in  the  fame  condition ; 
the  glands  appeared  much  fwelled,  and  the 
blood-veflels  were  filled  with  a black  thick 


blood,  apparently  without  any  ferum.  The 
ftomach  was  entirely  empty  ; its  inward  mem- 
brane little  inflamed ; the  fpleen  was  much  ob- 
ftrufted,  as  was  alfo  the  liver,  one  lobe  of 
which  was  partly  in  a ftate  of  putrefadlion. 
The  diffedtion  of  the  reins,  or  kidneys,  more 
particularly  difeovered  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe: 
the  pelvis  was  filled  with  purulent  matter,  and 
the  membranes  completely  deftroyed  by  the 
effefil  of  fuppuration.  The  bladder  did  not 
contain  a drop  of  urine,  but  only  a certain 
quantity  of  pus,  conveyed  by  the  ureters ; its 
villous  coat  was  corroded  by  the  matter.  From 
the  above  circumftances  I infer,”  fays  the  pro- 
feflbr,  “ that  the  reins  performed  th.eir  func- 
tions in  a very  imperfe<£l:  manner,  and  that  the 
animal  died  in  confequence  of  the  affefilions  of 
thefe  vifeera,  and  of  a violent  inflammation  in 
the  bowels.  The  vifcei'a  of  the  cheft  partook, 
in  a very  flight  degree,  of  this  Inflammation. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  heart  weighed 
fourteen  pounds.  The  fkull  was  not  opened, 
as  it  was  my  intention  to  preferve  entire  the 
fkeleton  of  fo  famous  a horfe.” 

To  this  account  Mr.  St.  Bel  adds  fome  com- 
■parative  remarks  between  the  proportions  of 
Eclipfe,  and  tlie  table  of  tlie  geometrical  pro- 
portions laid  down  for  the  ufe  of  the  pupils  of 
the  veterinary  fchools  of  France. 

“ The  horfes  of  different  countries,”  he  ob- 
ferves,  “ are  in  general  diftinguifned  from  each 
other  by  a peculiar  appropriate  conformation. 
The  Spanifli  horfe  differs  materially  in  his  out- 
ward appearance  from  the  Engllfli  race-horfe. 
The  difference  In  the  length  and  direction  of 
the  parts  of  which  each  is  compofed,  produces 
in  each  a fyftem,  from  whofe  mechanical  ar- 
rangement refult  motions  very  unequal  in  their 
extent.  The  Spanifh  horfe  cadences  his  ftepj 
with  dignity,  while  the  Englifh  horfe  drives  his 
mafs  forwai'd  with  ftrength  and  fpeed.  This 
difference,  which  proceeds  from  the  peculiar 
conformation  of  each,  contradi£ts  in  fome 
particulars  the  table  of  geometrical  propor- 
tions in  the  ufe  of  the  pupils  of  the  veteri- 
nary fchools  of  Fraace.  It  pro.ves,  tliat  no 
common  meafure  can  be  made  to  apply  equally 
to  every  fpecies,  fince  nature  has  even  diverfi- 
fied  the  forms  -of  the  individuals  which  com- 
pofe  it. 

“ If  each  fpecies  has  its  own  ftyle  of  beauty ; 
if  even  each  individual  has  its  own  peculiar 
beauty ; if  it  is  not  poffible  to  find  two  horfes 
that  perfe^Ily  refemble  each  other  ; we  cannot 
pretend  to  affign  any  one  form  preferably  to 
another  as  the  rule  of  beauty  for  the  horfe.” 
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The  author  farther  obferves,  that  a horfe 
may  appear  ugly  to  a vulgar  eye,  and  be  ftill 
well  proportioned.  Eclipfe  was  never  efteemed 
handfome  ; yet  he  was  fwift,  and  the  mechan- 
ifm  of  his  frame  almoft  perfect.  Whoever 
compares  his  proportions  with  thofe  in  the 
French  table  will  difcover  the  following  dif- 
ferences. 

I ft,  In  that  table  the  horfe  fhould  meafure 
three  heads  in  height,  counting  from  the  fore- 
top to  the  ground : Eclipfe  meafured  upwards 
of  three  heads  and  a half. 

adly,  The  neck  fhould  meafure  but  one  head 
in  length : that  of  Eclipfe  meafured  a head  and 
a half. 

3dly,  The  height  of  the  body  fhould  be  equal 
to  its  length  : the  height  of  Eclipfe  exceeded  his 
length  by  about  one  tenth. 

4thly,  A perpendicular  line  falling  from  the 
ftifle  fhould  touch  the  toe  : this  line  in  Eclipfe 
touched  the  ground  at  the  diftance  of  half  a 
head  before  the  toe. 

5thly.  The  diftance  from  the  elbow  to  the 
bend  of  the  knee  fhould  be  the  fame  as  from 
the  bend  of  the  knee  to  the  ground  ; thefe 
two  diftances  were  unequal  in  Eclipfe,  the  for- 
mer being  two  parts  of  a liead  longer  than  the 
latter. 

“ This  fummary  comparifon,”  fays  Mr.  St. 
Bel,  “ fhews,  tltat  the  beauty  of  the  horfe 
cannot  be  abfolutely  determined  by  general 
rules,  but  muft  ever  be  in  relation  to  the  parti- 
cular fpecies. 

“ Although  M.  Bourgelat  has  not  given  to 
his  fyftem  all  the  extent  which  it  was  capable 
of  receiving,  we  muft  neverthelefs  acknowledge, 
that  the  confequences  which  he  deduces  from 
it  may,  under  certain  modifications,  ferve  to 
explain  the  mechanifm  of  the  different  fpecies 
of  horfes. 

“ It  is  certain,  that  the  different  degrees  of 
fpeed,  which  we  obferve  in  the  paces  of  horfes 
of  different  breeds,  refult  principally  from  the 
mechanic  combination  of  the  pieces  which  com- 
pofe  the  organs  of  progreffion  •,  and  it  is  only  in 
examining  their  proportions  when  juft,  in  af- 
certaining  their  exa^nefs,  their  perpendicular, 
their  abfolute  and  relative  directions,  that  we 
can  conceive  any  hopes  of  apprehending  the  in- 
tentions and  purpofes  of  nature.”  See  the  article 
Proportion. 

ECOUTE,  in  the  manege,  a pace  or  motion 
of  a horfe,  when  he  rides  well  upon  the  hand 
and  the  heels,  is  compadtly  put  upon  his 
haunches,  and  bears  or  liftcns  to  the  heels  or 
fpurs  j and  continues  duly  balanced  between 


the  heels,  without  throwing  to  either  fide. 
This  happens  when  a horfe  has  a fine  fenfe  of 
the  aids  of  the  hand  .and  heel. 

ECPHRACTICS  (from  sKipsaT'rct;),  fuch  me- 
dicines as  are  fuppofed  to  thin  tough  humours, 
fo  as  to  promote  their  difeharge. 

ECTROPIUM  (from  e'/t^fSTrw,  to  invert\  an 
inverfion  or  everfion  of  the  eye-lids.  The 
eye-lids  are  fo  retrafled,  that  their  inner  red 
fkin  is  rendered  prominent,  and  the  eye  cannot 
be  fufficiently  covered  by  them.  When  this 
accident  happens  to  the  upper  eye-lid,  it  then, 
refembling  the  hare’s  eye,  is  called  lagophthal- 
muSy  or  hare’s  eye.  The  word  eBropium  is  often 
applied  to  the  under  eye-lid  only. 

ECURIE,  in  the  manege,  a Jinble,  or  covert 
place  for  the  lodging  or  houfing  of  horfes. 

ECUYER,  in  the  French  manege,  the  rid* 
ing-mafter.  Formerly  it  alfo  denoted  certain 
officers  in  the  king  of  France’s  houfehold,  who 
helped  the  king  in  mounting  his  horfe  and 
alighting,  and  followed  him  on  horfeback. 
Thefe  were  called  ecuyers  dc  qu artier.  Gentlc- 
men-uffiers  to  the  queen  of  France,  and  the 
mafters  of  the  horfe  to  the  princes  and  perfons 
of  quality,  were  alfo  called  ecuyers.  Befides 
thefe  there  were  others  called  ecuyers  caval- 
cadours. 

EDULCORATION,  fignines  the  feparation 
of  fubftances  combined  with  others  of  a dlfter- 
ent  nature.  The  procefs  may  be  exemplified 
in  the  feparation  of  certain  falts  from  die  fub- 
ftances that  contain  them,  by  expofing  the  par- 
ticles of  the  latter  to  the  a£l:ion  of  water,  which 
diffolves  and  carries  off'  the  fait,  leaving  what 
remains  edulcorated.  This  term  alfo  means  the 
fweetening  of  any  thing  with  fugar  or  fyrup. 

EFFECrS  OF  THE  Hand,  in  the  manege, 
are  taken  for  the  aids;  that  is,  for  the  motions 
of  the  hand  which  direft  the  horfe.  They  dlf- 
tinguiffi  four  efft'£Is  of  the  hand,  or  four  ways 
of  making  ufe  of  the  bridle,  viz.  that  of  putting 
the  horfe  forwards,  drawing  him  backwards, 
and  ffiifting  it  out  of  the  right  hand  into  the 
left,  or  vice  verfa. 

EFFERVESCENCE,  a term  which  expreffes 
a greater  degree  of  motion  or  ftruggling  of  the 
fmall  parts  of  a liquor  than  Is  commonly  under- 
ftood  by  fermentation  or  ebullition ; and  fuch 
as  occaiions  great  heat ; or  rather,  it  is  the  ex- 
trication of  air  from  the  fluids  that  contain  it  as 
a conftituent  part. 

EFFLORESCENCE,  expreffes  the  breaking 
out  of  fome  eruptions  on  the  Ikin,  accompanied 
with  a degree  of  rednefs,  as  the  meafles  in  the 
human  fubjedl. 
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EFFLUVIA-  (from  effluo,  to  fiow  out)^  tligfe 
fmall  particles  which  are  continually  flying  olF 
from  bodies  •,  the  fubtilty  and  fineneis  of  which 
appear  from  their  being  able,  a long  time  to- 
gether, to  produce  very  fenfible  effects  with- 
out any  fenfible  diminution  of  the  body  from 
wfaertce  they  arife  ; and  the  confulerable  eiFe£Vs 
they  may  have  - upon  other  bodies  vvfithin  the 
fpiiere  of  their  atSivity,  may  be  learned  from 
the  propagation  of  contagious  difeafes. 

EGUILLETTE,  in  the  manege.  See  Yerk. 

EJECTION,  fignifying  to  throw  out,  is  the 
difcharge  of  any  thing  by  vomit,  ftool,  or  any 
other  emunhiory. 

ELABORATION,  llricSfly  fignlfies  the  work- 
ing any  thing  with  the  hands ; but  is  generally 
applied  in  tlie  fame  manner  as  digellion,  or  con- 
coction of  the  animal  fluids. 

ELATERIUM  (rAar/jcioi'),  a genus  in  Lin- 
iiaius’s  botany.  1 here  are  two  fpecies.  It  is 
the  name  alfo  of  a fpecies  of  moinordJca,  The 
prepared  juice  of  the  wild  cucumber  is  a flrong 
hydragogue  cathartic,  and  exhibited  as  a remcr 
dy  for  tlxe  dropfy  in  the  human  fubjecl.  Its 
operation  on  brute  animals  remains  to  be  afeer- 
tained. 

ELBOW,  or  Cubit,  of  a Horse,  Is  the 
hind  part  of  the  arm  which  points  towards  tl\e 
fternum. 

ELDER,,  Sandi/rijs  mger  Lin.  Common  black- 
berried  elder.  Of  this  the  inner  bark,  flowers, 
leaves,  and  berries,  are  employed  in  human 
difeafes,  and  it  alfo  frequently  appears  in  vete- 
rinary preferiptions. 

The  elder  is  a large  flirub,  frequent  in  hedges. 
It  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  in  September. 

The  inner  green  bark  of  its  trunk  has  fcarcely 
any  fmell,  and  very  little  talle  ; on  firft  chew- 
ing, it  impreffes  a degree  of  fweetiflinefs,  which 
is  fucceeded  by  a flight  acrimony,  which  conti- 
nues for  fome  time,  and  which  it  imparts  both  to 
watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua.  In  the  human 
fubject  it  is  flrongly  cathartic,  and  is  recom- 
mended as  an  effedfual  hydragogue. 

The  young  buds^  or  rudiments  of  the  leaves^ 
are  ftrongly  purgative,  and  a£l  with  much 
violence. 

The  Jlcnvers  are  very  different  in  quality  : 
thefe  have  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour,  which 
they  give  over  in  diftillation  with  water,  and 
impart  by  infufion  to  vinous  and  fpirituous  li- 
quors. Infufious  made  from  the  frefli  flowers 
are  gently  laxative  and  aperient ; when  dry, 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  diaphoretic,  and  par- 
ticularly ufeful  in  cryfipeJatous  and  cuticular 
diforJeis.  Externally  tliey  are  ufed  in  fo- 


mentations, in  clyllers,  and  for  making  an 
ointment. 

Ointment  of  Elder ^ 

Take  of  Elder  flowers, fullblown, four  potindsj 
Mutton  fuet,  prepared,  three  pounds; 
Olive  oil,  one  pint. 

Melt  the  fuet  with  the  oil,  and  in  this 
mi:;iture  boil  the  flowers  till  they  b|e  al- 
moft  crifp  ; then  ftrain  and  prefs'  out  the 
ointment. 

This  ointment  does  not  feem  fuperlor  to 
fome  otliers,  which  are  much  neater,  and  pre- 
pared at  lefs  expence.  It  can  fcarcely  be  fupr 
pofed  to  receive  any  confiderable  virtue  from 
the  ingredients  from  which  it  takes  its  name;  yet 
it  is  in  confiderable  requeft  with  fome  veteri* 
nary  practitioners  of  the  old  fclrool. 

The  berries  have  a fweetilh,  not  unpleafant, 
tafte.  They  are  faid  to  be  poifonous  to  poul- 
try, and  the  flowers  no  lefs  fo  to  peaeocks.  If 
turnips,  cabbages,  fruit-trees,  or  corn,  which 
are  fubje£t  to  blight  from  a variety  of.infcfts, 
are  whipped  with  the  green  leaves  and  branches 
of  elder,  it  is  faid,  the  infedts  will  not  attack 
them. 

ELECAMPANE.  See  Enula. 

EITCTION,  that  part  of  pharmacy  which 
confills  in  a knowledge  of  the  various  fimples 
which  compofe  the  materia  medica,  and  diredfs 
the  choice  of  drugs,  dillinguilhiog  the  good 
from  the  bad. 

ELECTUARY,  or  Electary,  a form  of 
medicine  made  of  conferves,  powders,  &c. 
into  the  confluence  of  honey,  or  the  pulp  of  a 
roafted  apple,  to  be  divided  into  dofes,  when 
taken,  like  a bolus.  This  form  is  attended  with 
confiderable  inconveniences  ; for  elediuaries, 
generally  made  up  with  honey  or  fyrup,  when 
the  confiftence  is  too  thin,  are  apt  to  ferment, 
and,  when  too  thick,  to  candy.  By  both  thefe,^ 
though  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  avoid  the  one 
or  the  other  of  them,  the  ingredients  will  either 
be  entirely  altered  in  their  nature,  or  impaired 
in  their  virtues. 

ELEMI,  a refinous  gum  fo  called,  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Amyris  Elemifera,  Lin.  The  col- 
lege have  retained  this  fubftance  in  their  phar- 
macopoeia ; it  enters  the  Unguentum  Elemi. 

ELEVATOR,  fignifies  a raifer,  or  lifter  up, 
and  therefore  is  applied  to  the  chirurgical  in- 
ftruments  put  to  fuch  ufes.  That  employed  to 
reftore  to  its  natural  fituation  a deprefled  piece 
of  bone  in  a fractured  flcull,  is  an  inftance.  It 
is  alfo  applied  to  feveral  mufcles  in  animal  bo- 
dies. See  Exterior,  and  Levator. 
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ELEVATOR  AURICULAE.  This  mufcle 
arlfes  from  the  external  termination  of  the 
frontal  mufcle,  it  being  formed  of  flefliy  fibres 
covering  the  temporal  mufcle  and  being  thin 
and  membranous,  is  carried  over  it ; then  grow- 
ing narrower,  is  inferred  into  tlie  upper  part  of 
the  ear,  bringing  it  forward. 

ELEVATOR  ALARUM  NASI.  This 
mufcle  arifes  from  the  top  of  the  boiie  of  llie 
iiofe  near  the  lachrymal  cavity,  with  a lharp 
and  flefliy  beginning,  and  falling  down  towards 
its  fides  in  a triangular  figure,  not  much  unlike 
the  Greek  letter  A,  it  extends  downwards  tlie 
lengtli  of  the  bone,  and  is  inferted  broad  and 
flefhy  into  the  alae  nafi. 

ELEVATOR  OCULT.  It  arifes  from  the 
bottom  of  the  focket,  near  the  hole  which  gives 
a paflage  to  the  optic  nerve  ; then  palling  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  is  in- 
ferted into  the  fuperior  and  anterior  part  of  the 
fclerotica. 

ELIXIR,  a term  derived  from  the  Arabic, 
in  which  language  al-ccfir^  or  alchftry  fignifies 
chemijlry ; hence  elixir^  a medicine  prepared  by 
the  chemical  art,  is  appropriated,  by  w'ay  of 
eminence,  to  a tinfture  extracted  by  a proper 
menftruum  from  many  efficacious  ingredients  : 
a tindkure  is  drawn  from  one  ingredient,  an 
elixir  from  two  or  more  at  the  fame  time.  An 
elixir,  however,  is  no  other  than  a cbmpound 
tinfture. 

ELUTRIATION,  wafliing  over.  Is  the  pour- 
ing a liquor  out  of  one  veflel  into  another,  in 
order  to  feparate  the  fubfidlng  matter  from  the 
clear  and  fluid  part. 

EMBRACE  THE  Volt,  in  the  manege,  is 
ufed  when  a horfe,  in  working  upon  volts, 
makes  a good  way  every  time  with  his  fore- 
legs. The  oppofite  term  to  embracing  a volt 
is  BEATING  tlie  dull:,  which  is  putting  his  fore- 
feet near  the  place  from  whence  he  lifted  them 
up.  Embracing  the  ground  is  ufed  in  the  fame 
fenfe  as  embracing  the  volt.  A horfe  cannot 
take  in  too  much  ground,  provided  his  croup 
does  not  tlirow  out,  that  is,  does  not  go  out  of 
the  volt. 

EMBROCATION  (from  to  moi/ben 

or  foak  in),  an  application  in  a fluid  forfn,  ulu- 
ally  prepared  of  volatile  and  fpirituous  ingre- 
dients, and  moftly  ufed  to  relieve  pains,  numb- 
nefs,  &c. 

The  following  formulae  for  embrocations  are 
taken,  with  fome  abridgments,  from  Mr.  John 
Lawrence.  They  are  liable,  however,  to  an 
objetlion,  not  fufficiently  adverted  to  even  by 
modern  preferibers  of  veterinary  medicine,  that, 
in  fome  inftances,  their  ingredients  are  inca- 


pable of  chemical  combination  ; in  confequence 
of  which.  It  cannot  but  happen  that  the  pradli- 
tioner’s  view  of  co-operation  in  the  dilFerent 
parts  is  defeated,  and  the  whole  effecT  pro- 
duced, perhaps,  by  one  fingle  article  included 
in  the  heterogeneous  compound.  The  firft  of 
thefe  the  author  calls  the 

Saturnine  Slrengthefiing  Embrocation. 

1.  Take  ©f  Diftilled  vinegar,  one  pint ; 

Y/ater,  one  pint ; 

Extraft  of  lead,  three  tea-fpoonfuls; 
Oil  of  turpentine,  two  ounces. 

Mix. 

He  advifes  a quantity  of  this  to  be  kept, 
clofe  corked,  for  ftable-ufe,  as  it  improves  by 
keeping.  With  fubmiffion  to  this  very  intelli- 
gent writer,  W'e  fufpedl;  the  oil  of  turpentine  in 
this  embrocation  to  be  the  predominant,  if  not 
the  exclufive,  remedy. 

The  various  forms  of  embrocation  which  fol- 
low, Mr.  Lawrence  recommends  as  proper  for 
Jlrains. 

2.  Take  of  the  befl  vinegar,  one  pint ; 

Camphorated  fpirits,  four  ounces  ; 
White  vitriol,  difiblved  in  a little 
water,  two  drachms.  Mix. 

3.  Take  of  Vinegai-,  half  a pint; 

Camphorated  fpirits, 

Spirit  of  vitriol,  of  each  two  ounces. 
Mix. 

4.  Take  of  Diftilled  vinegar,  eight  ounces  ; 

Caftile  foap,  one  ounce  ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  half  an  ounce,  r 

5.  Take  of  Sugar  of  lead, 

«•  Alum, 

White  vitriol,  of  each  one  drachm  ; 
Japan  earth,  four  ounces. 

Powder  and  diffiolve  them  in  two  ounces 
of  tin£ture  of  rofes. 

This,  the  author  obferves,  is  powerfully 
aftriiigent. 

6.  T^ke  the  wliites  of  three  or  folir  eggs,  beat 

them  to  froth,  and  add  of 
Rocli-alum,  finely  powdered,  one 
ounce ; 

Spirits  of  wine  camphorated, 

Oil  of  turpentine,  of  each  half  an 
ounce.  Mix. 
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7.  lake  of  Spirits  of  wine,  two  pints; 

Spanilh  foap,  five  ounces  ; 

Digeft  them  in  a gentle  heat  until  the  foap 
is  diflblved,  then  add 

Camphor,  one  ounce ; 

Oil  of  origanum,  one  ounce. 

The  quantities  of  camphor  and  origanum  may 
be  increafed  upon  occafion. 

8.  Take  of  Oil  of  turpentine,  one  ounce ; 

Spirits  of  wine  camphorated,  two 
ounces. 

This  is  from  Bracken : but  Mr.  Lawrence 
fays,  if  it  be  cottflatitly  ufed,  the  turpentine 
fetclres  off  the  hair  ; a convincing  proof  of  the 
extraordinary  activity  of  oil  of  turpentine,  when 
applied  to  the  Ikin  of  the  horfe,  thougli  its  ef- 
feeft  on  the  human  Ikin  is  trivial.  The  cam- 
phor, however,  has  an  undoubted  fliare  in  the 
effeft  produced. 

EMBRYO  (s^(3pvov,  from  in,  and  jSpvco, 
to  bud  forth).  It  is  the  rudiment  of  an  animal  in 
the  womb,  before  perfe£l;  formation  ; thus  called 
from  its  firfl;  growth  refembling  that  of  the  firfl 
fhoots  of  a plant,  and  having  no  other  than  a 
vegetative  life. 

EMBRYOTOMY  (from  a foetus, 

and  rsiMoo,  to  cut),  the  cutting  of  a young  ani- 
mal whilft  in  the  womb,  in  order  to  its  delivery, 
and  the  prefervation  of  the  mother. 

EMETIC  (from  ep-sw,  vonieo,  to  vomit),  any 
thing  that  works  by  vomiting.  Many  fub- 
ftances  in  the  materia  medica  have  an  emetic 
quality  when  applied  to  the  human  ftomach, 
but  their  aflion  is  not  uniformly  the  fame  in 
brutes.  The  horfe,  indeed,  on  account  of  a 
peculiarity  of  ftru£lure  in  the  ftomach  (fee 
Stomach),  is  faid  to  be  incapable  of  vomiting. 

EMETIC  TARTAR,  i.  e.  tartarifed  anti- 
mony. (See  Antimony.)  Cream  of  tartar  corn- 
bines  with  glafs  of  antimony  to  the  point  of  fa- 
turation,  and  thus  the  emetic  tartar  Is  formed. 

EMOLLIENTS  (from  emoUio,  to fof ten), ctsWcA 
alfo  malaElicos ; medicines  which  diminllh  the 
force  of  cohefion  in  our  fimple  folids,  and 
therefore  foften  and  diminifh  the  hardnefs  and 
rigidity  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied. 
They  not  only  relax  and  fupple  the  folids,  but 
alfo  fheathe  and  foften  the  afperity  of  the 
fluids.  When  externally  applied,  they  are 
termed  emollentia  ; internally  adminiftered,  de- 
vnUcentia  feems  to  be  their  propereft  appellation. 
(See  Demulcents.)  Dr. Cullen  fays,  that  emol- 
lients act  upon  the  parts  to  which  they  are  imme- 
diately applied, either  by  being  infinuated  into  the 
fubftance  of  the  folid,  where,  by  diminifhing  the 


denfity  of  the  whole  of  the  part,  they  diminilh 
its  force  of  cohefion ; or,  by  being  infinuated 
into  the  interftiees  of  dry  particles,  they  dimi- 
niflr  the  fri£lion  that  might  otherwife  occur, 
and  thereby  render  the  whole  more  flexible. 
The  former  feems  to  be  the  operation  of  water, 
the  latter  of  oil. 

Emollient  topics  are  formed  of  water,  with  oily 
and  mucilaginous  fubftances.  Water,  particu- 
larly when  aflifted  by  a moderate  heat,  is  plen- 
tifully abforbed  from  the  whole  furface  of  the 
body.  It  pow’erfully  relaxes  and  dilutes,  being 
mifclble  with  almoft  every  animal  fluid.  Oil 
relaxes  and  obtunds  what  is  acrid  ; and  mucilage 
alfo  ftieathes  Iharp  humours.  In  compofitions 
of  this  kind,  the  aqueous  part  fhould  be  freely 
allowed,  for  the  mucilages  require  to  be  largely 
diluted  -,  gentle  fridlion  on  the  part  increafes 
their  efficacy ; and,  as  to  the  heat  with  which 
they  are  applied,  it  fhould  not  exceed  what 
produces  a pleafing  fenfation.  From  the  relax- 
ing quality  of  emollient  topics,  and  their  fheath- 
ing  of  acrimony,  it  is  that  they  are  good  feda- 
tlve  applications,  when  pain  from  tenfion,  or 
from  irritation,  is  excited : from  the  fympathy 
of  the  nerves,  their  efficacy  is  conveyed  alfo  to 
diflant  and  deep-feated  parts ; and  thus  it  is 
that  the  warm  bath  proves  fo  powerful  a feda- 
tive.  From  the  fame  principles  thefe  applica- 
tions rank  with  antifpafmodics.  Emollients,  by 
relaxing  the  fibres,  and  increafing  the  congeftion 
of  fluids,  promote  fuppuration  ; and,  laftly,  the 
heat  with  which  they  are  applied  concurs  with 
their  other  eft'edts  to  rank  them  with  the  tribe 
offeptics;  their  oily  parts  particularly  difpofe 
them  to  a putrid  acrid  acrimony. 

EMPHYSEMA  (from  to  inflate).  Is 

fometimes  called  itflatio ; and  fometimes  figni- 
fies  leucophlegmatia.  It  is  any  flatulent  tumour, 
but  by  it  is  generally  underftood  a foft  tumour 
arifing  from  air  being  admitted  into  the  cellular 
membrane.  Dr.  Cullen  means  by  the  word 
pneumatfts,  which  is  his  general  name  for  this 
difeafe,  the  fwelling  formed  by  air,  or  elfe  fla- 
tus or  rarefied  fluids.  He  defines  it  a tenfc 
elaftic  tumour  of  the  body,  making,  on  preffure 
under  the  hand,  a crackling  noife.  The  fpe- 
cies  are,  i . Pneumatofis  fpontanea  ; that  is,  when 
it  happens  without  manifeft  caufe.  2.  Pneu» 
matofis  traumatica,  when  from  a wound  in  the 
thorax.  3.  Pneumatofis  venenata,  when  from 
the  fwallowing  or  external  application  of  poifon. 
4.  Pneumatofis  hyflerica,  when  accompanied  with 
hyfterics.  I'o  the  firft  two,  however,  the  em- 
phyfema  in  brute  animals  may  probably  be  con- 
fined. In  thefe  the  moft  frequent  caufe  is  the 
piercing  of  the  pleura,  and  wounding  the  lungs 
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by  the  pointed  fragments  of  broken  rlbs>  Pu- 
tridity is  alfo  a caufe,  as  is  feen  in  mortifica- 
tions of  the  external  parts.  This  raifes  the  air, 
both  in  vegetable  and  animal  fubflances,  from 
a fixed  to  an  elaftic  ftate.  Yet  emphyfema  ne- 
ver happens  from  a wound  inflifted  with  a 
pointed  iiiftrumcnt,  as  the  blood  inflantly  flops 
the  pafTage. 

An  emphyrema  is  manifefl  by  a foft  puffy 
fweinng  the  tumour  gives  way  on  preffure, 
but,  that  removed,  it  inflantly  returns  ; a crack- 
ling is  perceived  on  flroking  the  emphyfema- 
tous  part.  When  the  lungs  are  wounded,  a 
ti'oublefome  cough  attends,  and  the  matter  ex- 
petilorated  is  mixed  with  blood ; fonietimes 
air  elcapes  from  the  lungs  into  the  cavity  of  the 
breafl,  and  not  being  difeharged  outwardly 
through  the  pleura,  &c.  it  occafions  great  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  anxiety,  a fenfe  of  fuffoca- 
tion,  flupor;  and  if  relief  is  not  fpeedily  ob- 
tained, the  patient  dies.  The  air  detained  in 
any  part  of  the  cellular  membrane  may  produce 
a mortification  there. 

When  thefe  kind  of  tumours  happen  in  local 
diforders,  fomentations  may  be  applied  to  them, 
made  with  different  antifeptlc  ingredients. 
Where  the  lungs  are  wounded, bleeding ffiould  be 
reforted  to,  and  repeated  according  to  the  degree 
of  difficulty  in  refpiration.  To  difeharge  the  im- 
prifoned  air  flight  pun<Slure  may  be  made  in  the 
parts  mod  dillended.  But  an  efpecial  regard 
mufl  be  had,  in  any  of  thefe  cafes,  to  the  im- 
mediate caufe. 

EMPIRIC  (sa-rrsipixos,  from  sfjiirstpsu,  ca/leo),  de- 
notes flridlly  a trier,  or  experimetiter,  but  vulgarly 
fignifies  a perfon  who  has  no  true  education  in, 
or  knowledge  of,  the  grounds  of  phyfical  fei- 
cnce,  but  ventures,  upon  hearfay  and  obferva- 
tion  only,  to  pra£life  medicine.  There  are  ve- 
fferinary  empirics  without  number. 

EMPLASTRUM  (from  su.TtXacTM,  to  fpread 
upon',  pldfler.  Plaflers  are  compofitions  for 
external  ufe.  They  do  not  poffefs  much  medi- 
cal virtue,  and'  are  chiefly  employed  to  make 
retentive  dreffings,  or  to  keep  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  applied  warm  and  tight. , This  they 
do  more  equally  and  fleadily  than  a bandage  of 
linen  can,  efpecially  if  there  is  no  fwelling. 
They  are  compofed  of  oily  and  un£tuous  fub- 
ftanccs,  united  with  powders,  into  fuch  a con- 
fidence, that  the  compound  may  remain  firm 
in  the  cold,  without  fticking  to  the  fingers ; 
that  it  may  be  foft  and  pliable  in  a fmall  heat  ; 
and  that,  by  the  warmth  of  the  animal  body. 
It  may  be  fo  tenacious  as  readily  to  adhere. 
When  a plader  is  foftened  to  the  confidence  of 
did  honey,  it  is  called  cerate  when  foftenedj 


fo  as  to  fpread  eafily  whild  cold,  yet  not  to  run 
with  the  heat  of  the  body,  an  oinimmt  j and  if 
betwixt  the  confidence  of  an  ointment  and  oil, 
a liniment. 

Calces  of  lead  boiled  with  exprefled  oils  unite 
with  them  into  a plader  of  a good  confidence, 
and  form  a proper  bafis  for  feveral  other  pladers. 
Pladers  may  alfo  be  made  of  refins,  gummy  re- 
fills, &c.  without  wax,  efpecially  in  extempo- 
raneous prefeription  j but  for  officinals  thefe 
compofitions  are  lefs  proper,  as  they  foon  grow 
too  foft  in  keeping,  and  fall  flat  in  a warm  air. 

As  fome  difference  is  obferved  in  the  h.;ird- 
nefs  of  a plader,  the  following  proportions  are 
generally  adopted  : For  a foft  plader,  take  one 
ounce  of  expreffed  oil,  one  ounce  of  wax,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  any  powder  j for  a harder, 
add  an  ounce  more  of  wax,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  powder. 

The  name  of  commo7i  plajler  ( emplajlriim  com- 
mune) is  frequently  given  to  that  called  diachylon 
(fee  Diachylon).  The  different  pladers  em- 
ployed for  veterinary  purpofes  are,  for  the  mod 
part,  mentioned  under  the  names  of  the  leading 
ingredient  in  the  compofition  of  each. 

EMPROSTFIO  I’ONOS  (from  cp'rrcoo-hv,for- 
ivards,  or  before,  and  rsivw,  to  bend).  It  is  when 
the  body  is  bowed  forward  and  confined  fo  by  a 
ipafmodic  contradlion.  It  is  a fpecies  of  Te- 
tanus. 

EMPYEMA  (from  fv,  intus,  luithin,  and  'u/V^Vy 
pus,  matter),  a collection  of  purulent  matter  in 
any  part  whatfoever,  dridlly  taken;  but  it  is 
generally  ufed  to  fignify  that  in  the  cavity  of 
the  bread  only,  and  which  fometimes  happens 
upon  the  breaking  of  abfeeffes,  or  ulcerations  of 
the  lungs,  or  membranes  inclofed  in  the  died. 
Its  cure  in  the  human  fubjeft  is  difficult,  from 
the  difficulty  of  abforbing,  by  any  vcflels,  fuch 
extravafated  matter ; and  therefore  often  calls 
for  the  help  of  a furgeon  to  difeharge  it  by 
aperture  externally.  Empyema  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pcdled  in  brute  animals,  whole  difeafes  ap- 
proach too  rapidly  to  a termination  for  fuch  an 
event. 

EMPYREUMA  (from  ty.woo:c,  to  kindle, 
of  -csop,  fire),  in  chemidry,  is  the  offenfive 
fmell  and  tade  which  didilled  waters,  or  other-' 
fubdances,  receive  from  being  too  much  expofed 
to  tlie  action  of  fire. 

EMPYREUMATIC  OILS.  Thefe  oils  are 
both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kind.  They 
are  didilled  with  a heat  greater  than  that  of 
boiling  water ; and  thus  they  receive  a burnt 
fmell. 

EMULGENT,  i.  e.  milking  out ; an  epithet 
applied  to  the  arteries  and  veins  which  go  from 
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the  aorta  and  vena  cava  to  the  kidxeys.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ancients,  they  {trained,  and, 
as  it  were,  milked  the  i'erum  through  the  kid- 
neys. 

EMULSION  (from  emulgeo,  to  milk  out)^  a 
medicine  of  any  kind  made  in  a form  refembling 
milk.  Generally  thefe  are  made  from  farina- 
ceous feeds,  which  are  beaten  up  with  fome 
fluid,  by  which  their  oily  parts  are  intimately 
blended  with  it,  as  in  the  Almond  Emuljion. 

EMUNCTORY  (from  emungo,  to  clean,  •wipe 
away,  or  drain  off).  Thofe  pallages  in  the  body 
by  which  fuperfluous  matters  are  evacuated,  are 
called  emundiories.  The  glands  are  alfo  thus 
named. 

ENARTHROSIS  (from  sv,  in,  and  ac^ov, 
a joint).  The  ancients  called  that  fpecies  of 
diarthrofis  thus,  where  the  round  end  of  one 
bone  moves  in  the  cavity  of  another,  as  the  head 
of  the  femur  in  the  acetabulum  of  the  os  inno- 
minatum.  This  fpecies  of  articulation  is  alfo 
called  \he  hall  and j'oeket. 

ENCEPHALON  [ey-AtipxXov,  from  ev,  in,  and 
y.e^x>.-^,the  heady  _The  encephalon  includes  the 
dura  mater,  the  pia  mater,  the  cerebrum,  the 
cerebellum,  and  the  medulla  oblongata. 

ENCRAINE,  an  obfolete  word,  fignifying  a 
horfe  wiiher-wrung,  or  injured  in  the  withers. 

ENCYSTED,  a term  applied  to  thofe  tu- 
mours which  confift  of  a fluid  inclofed  in  a fac 
or  cyft.  See  Cyst.  Some  writers  call  a wen 
encjled,  but  improperly. 

ENDEMIA  (from  sv,  in,  and  populus, 
people),  any  difeafe  that  affefts  many  people  or 
brute  animals  together  in  the  fame  country, 
proceeding  from  fome  caufe  peculiar  to  the 
place  where  it  reigns  ; fuch  as  intermittent  fe- 
vers to  marlhy  places,  &c.  See  Epidemic, 

ENEMA.  See  Clyster. 

ENLARGE,  in  the  manege,  is  the  making 
a horfe  go  large,  that  is,  making  him  embrace 
more  ground  than  he  before  covered.  This  is 
done  when  a horfe  works  upon  a round,  or 
upon  volts,  and  approaches  too  near  the  centre, 
fo  that  it  is  deflred  he  fliould  gain  more  ground, 
or  take  a greater  compafs.  To  enlarge  the 
horfe,  you  fliould  prick  him  with  both  heels, 
or  aid  him  with  the  calves  of  your  legs,  and 
bear  your  hand  outwards.  If  he  narrows,  he 
is  enlarged  by  pricking  him  with  the  inner  heel, 
and  fuftaining  him  with  the  outer  leg,  in  order 
to  prefs  him  forwards,  and  make  his  fhoulders 
go.  Upon  fuch  occafior.s,  the  riding-mafters 
cry  only  “ Large,  large.”  See  the  article  In. 

ENS,  properly  fignifies  any  being  or  exift- 
ence  ; but  by  the  old  chemifls  it  was  introduced 
into  medicine  to  exprefs  fome  things  that  are 


pretended  to  contain  all  the  qualities  or  virtues 
of  the  ingredients  they  are  drawm  from  in  a little 
room.  In  Paracelfus  ens  imports  the  power, 
virtue,  and  efficacy,  which  a thing  exerts  upon 
the  body. 

ENS  VENERIS,  the  Jlores  Blartiales,  or 
ammoniacal  iron,  of  the  (hops.  It  was  flrfl;  pre- 
pared by  Mr,  Boyle,  who  gave  it  this  name  bc- 
caufe  of  the  particles  of  copper  which  were  im- 
parted by  the  vitriol  which  he  ufed  in  prepar- 
ing it. 

ENSIFORM,  cartilage.  Sec  Cartilago. 

ENT  ABLER,  in  the  manege,  is  faid  of  a 
horfe  whofe  croup  goes  before  his  ffioulders  in 
working  upon  volts ; for,  in  the  regular  ma- 
nege, one  half  of  the  fliouldei's  ought  to  go  be- 
fore the  croup  : thus,  they  fay,  your  horfe  en~ 
tables ; for,  in  working  to  the  right,  he  has  an 
inclination  to  throw  himfelf  upon  the  right  heel; 
which  fault  ymu  may  prevent,  by  taking  hold  of 
the  right  rein,  keeping  your  right  leg  near,  and 
removing  your  left  leg  as  far  as  the  horfe’s 
ffioulder.  A horfe  cannot  commit  this  fault 
without  committing  that  called  aculer,  but 
aculer  may  be  without  entabler.  See  Aculer. 

ENTERFERE,  or  Interfere.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Interfere. 

ENTERITIS,  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 
Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the 
clafs  Pyrexia,  and  order  Phlegmafia.  lie  dif- 
tinguiflies  two  fpecies,  viz.  enteritis  eryfipelatofa 
and  enteritis  phlegmonodea. 

ENTEROCELE  (from  svlspov,  inteffmnm,  d 
gut,  and  XTjXij,  tumor,  a /welling),  is  a hernia 
or  rupture,  from  the  bowels  preffing  through 
or  dilating  the  peritonaeum,  fo  as  to  fall  down 
into  the  groin. 

ENTERO-EPIPLOCELE  (from  svlecov,  an 
intejline,  emtXoov,  the  C7nentum,  and  xijXi;,  a tu~ 
mour),  is  when  both  the  omentum  and  intef- 
tines  protrude  through  the  integuments  of  the 
belly. 

ENTERO-IIY-DROCELE  (from  eyleco-t,  an 

intejline,  vSeep,  water,  and  ver/cri,  a hernia),  a 
dropfy  of  the  ferotum,  with  a defeent  of  the 
inteftine. 

ENTEROMPHALUS  (from  vAepo-,,  an  in- 
tejline,  and  the  navel),  a rupture  of  the 

inteftine  at  the  navel. 

ENTERORAPHIA,  the  future  of  a gut 
w’hen  wounded.  It  is  generally  performed  by 
the  glover’s  flitch,  and  a portion  of  the  thread 
is  left  at  each  end  of  the  feam,  to  connect  it  to 
the  necefl'arily  pre-exifting  wound  of  the  mufclcs, 
&c.  of  the  belly,  till  the  wounded  gut  adheres 
to  the  wound  of  the  belly. 

ENTIER,  in  the  manege,  is  ufed  for  a fort 
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of  rcdy  horfe  that  refufes  to  turn,  and  is  fo  far 
from  following  or  obferving  the  hand,  that  he 
refills  it.  If  your  horfe  is  entier,  and  refufes 
to  turn  to  what  hand  you  will,  provided  he 
llics  or  parts  from  the  heels,  you  have  a remedy 
by  putting  on  him  a caveflbn. 

ENT  REP  AS,  in  the  manege,  is  a broken 
pace  or  going,  and  indeed  properly  a broken 
amble  ; that  is,  neither  walk  nor  trot,  but  fome- 
what  of  an  amble.  This  is  the  pace  of  fuch 
horfes  as  have  no  reins  or  back,  and  go  upon 
the  fhoulder,  pr  of  fuch  as  are  hurt  in  their 
lin>bs. 

ENULA  (a  corruption  of  helutia,  or  helenium, 
fo  called  from  Helene,  the  illand  where  they 
grow),  called  alio  inula,  enula  cantpana,  ajler — 
omnium  mnxitnus-,  Scabwort, and  Elecampane. 
Platerus  calls  it  aroma  Germanicum. 

Miller  enumerates  thirty  fpecies;  and  Boer- 
haave  makes  it  a fpecies  of  ajler.  It  is  the  inula 
helenium,  or  inula  folih  amplexicaulihus  ovatis  ru- 
fubtns  tomentjis,  calycnm  fquamis  ovatis ; 
Clafs  Syngenesia,  Ord.  Polygamia  super- 
ELUA  ; Linn.  Gen.  Plant.  956.  It  is  a large 
plant,  with  long  wrinkled  leaves  that  are  fer- 
rated  ',  of  a pale  green  colour  above,  and  hoary 
underneath  ; the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  of  a 
difeous  kind,  and  are  followed  by  oblong  feeds, 
winged  with  down  ; the  roots  are  fhort  and 
thick,  undluous  to  the  touch,  brown  or  black- 
jfli  on  ,the  outfide,  and  w'hitilh  within.  It  is 
perennial,  grows  wild  in  moilt  rich  foils,  and 
flowers  in  June. 

The  freih  roots  have  a weak,  but  not  very 
grateful,  fmell ; when  perfeblly  dried,  they  are 
mod  grateful : when  chewed,  they  difeover  at 
the  firll  a kind'of  rancid  glutinous  tafte,  quickly 
fucceeded  by  an  aromatic  bitternefs,  which  by 
degrees  becomes  more  pungent.  When  admi- 
niliered  in  human  difeafes,  their  virtues  are  dia- 
phoretic, diuretic,  and  ftomachic  ; if  takenTree- 
ly,  they  loofen  the  belly : they  are  faid  power- 
fully to  alTill  expectoration  in  coughs  and  hu- 
noural  althmas.  The  veterinary  praftitioners 
of  the  old  fchool  frequently  employed  this  re- 
medy, efpecially  in  the  difeafes  of  horned  cattle. 
Mr.  St.  Bel,  Mr.  John  Lawrence,  and  fome 
later  writers,  alfo  include  it  occafibnally  in  their 
preferiptions.  The  powder  of  the  roots  is  the 
only  form  in  which  it  is  ufually  given. 

ENURESIS,  an  involuntary  difeharge  of 
urine.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe 
in  the  clafs  Locales,  and  order  j^pocenofes.  He 
diftinguifhes  tw'o  fpecies:  i.  Enurcfis  atonica, 
w'hcn  fome  other  difeafe  hath  injured  the 
fphin£ler  of  tlie  bladder  j 2*  Enurjls  irri- 


iata,  from  comprelTion  or  irritation  of  the 
bladder. 

ENYSTRON  {rjVVTrpiv,  from  awto,  to  per- 
fe£l),  the  laft  or  fourth  ventricle  in  animals  that 
chew  the  cud,  which  completes  the  digellion. 
According  to  Ariftotle,  it  is  a fecond  ven- 
tricle, or  thick  part  of  the  ftomach  of  ru- 
minating animals,  in  which  the  food  is  con- 
co£led.  Gorraeus  makes  it  the  fame  with 
Aboniafum. 

EPARER,  a word  ufed  in  the  manege  to 
fignify  the  flinging  of  a horfe,  or  his  llriking  or 
yerking  out  with  his  hind-legs.  In  caprioles  a 
horfe  muft  yerk  out  behind  with  all  his  force, 
but  in  balotades  he  ftrikes  but  half  out,  and  in 
croupades  he  does  not  ftrike  out  his  hind-legs 
at  all.  All  fuch  yerking  horfes  are  deemed 
reftive. 

EPPIEMERA  from  STti,  fuper,  upon, 

and  sTjfjitcx,  (lies,  a day),  a fever  that  terminates 
in  the  compafs  of  one  day. 

EPHIDROSIS  (from  spiSpOM,  to  break  out 
in  a fweat).  This  is  otherwife  called  Defu- 
datio. 

EPICRANIUS,  the  fcalp  mufcle  In  the  horfe. 
See  AAa,  PI.  VI.  and  the  defeription  under 
the  article  Exterior. 

EPIDEMIC  {BiriSrj'j.iyio;),  a term  applied  to  fuch 
fevers,  or  other  diftempers  of  cattle,  as  prove 
to  be  catching  or  infeblious  from  a peculiar 
Hate  of  the  atraofphere.  Medical  writers  dif- 
tinguilh  between  thofe  difeafes  that  fpread  over 
many  countries  and  nations  at  once,  and  thofe 
that  are  limited  and  confined  to  particular  pro- 
vinces or  places.  The  firll  they  term  epidemical, 
the  latter  endemial:  we  propofe,  however,  to 
treat  here  of  thofe  difeafes  that  appear  at  fome 
particular  feafons,  whether  they  be  more  or  lefs 
univerfal,  or  more  or  lefs  infediious. 

Hillory  alFords  us  many  difmal  relations  of 
this  nature  among  horfes  and  other  brute  crea- 
tures In  former  ages.  Thefe,  fays  Gibson, 
were  indeed  fo  terrible,  that  they  could  be  rec- 
koned nothing  lefs  than  heavy  judgments  from 
heaven,  being  generally  followed  with  famine 
and  peltilence  among  men,  which  fwept  off  the 
greatell  part  of  the  inhabitants.  But,  happily, 
fuch  univerfal  devaflations  have  more  rarely 
happened  in  latter  times,  and  much  lefs  among 
us  than  in  foreign  nations. 

It  is  however  certain,  that,  even  in  our  times, 
horfes,  as  well  as  men,  are  liable  to  epidemic 
fevers,  and  to  feveral  diftempers  that  may  be 
reckoned  of  the  peftilential  kind.  Thefe  prove 
more  or  lefs  dangerous  according  as  the  pre- 
vious Hate  of  the  animal’s  conflitvition  happens. 
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to  be  more  or  lefs  depraved,  or  according  as 
the  diftemper  itfelf  happens  to  be  more  or  lefs 
fevere  ; for  many  of  the  complaints  that  appear 
in  this  manner  prove  but  flight,  and  even  go 
ofl  without  much  help  from  medicine  j whilft 
others  are  more  formidable,  and  perhaps  prove 
fuddenly  fatal  to  many  horfes.  Happily,  how- 
ever, when  fuch  maladies  happen  in  our  cli- 
mate, they  are  nfually  of  Ihort  continuance. 

Pejllkntial  fevers  are  fuch  only  as  differ  In 
degree  from  thofe  of  the  common  malignant 
kind,  which  occur  at  particular  feafons,  and  do 
not  always  prove  fatal,  though  the  caufes  from 
whence  fuch  fevers  proceed  may  be  very  dif- 
ferent, and,  to  us,  in  a great  meafure  unknown. 
Yet,  however  that  be,  Gibson  has  obferved, 
that  their  terminations  are  much  more  fudden 
than  any  other,  fo  as  even  fcarcely  to  allow 
time  for  the  admlniftration  of  medicines.  The 
fevers  that  refemble  thefe  moft  in  our  climate,  he 
fays,  always  begin  with  great  ftupidity,  fwellings 
of  the  eyes  and  eye-lids,  fwellings  of  the  parotid 
glands  and  other  kernels  about  the  throat,  a 
profufe  running  of  a duflcy-coloured  matter 
from  the  nofe,  and  a flux  of  the  fame  kind  of 
matter  from  the  mouth,  and  of  a foetid  fmell ; 
fudden  large  fwellings  of  the  limbs,  efpecially 
about  the  joints,  which  are  often  followed  by 
the  apoplexy,  having  all  the  fame  fymptoms 
that  arife  from  poifon.  He  diredfed  thefe  cafes 
to  be  treated  with  bleeding,  clyfters,  rowels, 
and  other  evacuations,  and  afterwards  with 
caftor,  afla-feetida,  and  volatile  falts  ; balls  or 
drink  made  with  gentian,  zedoary,  gallangals, 
white  dittany,  biftort,  tormentil  roots,  contrayer- 
va,  and  Virginia  fnakeroot,  with  camphor, 
mithridate,  or  Venice  treacle.  “ But,”  fays 
he,  “ as  thefe  deadly  dillempers  happen  but 
rarely  among  us,  fo  the  ficknefs  ufually  rages 
but  for  a Ihort  feafon.  I can  remember  this 
fort  of  ficknefs  but  once  in  my  time,  above 
thirty  years  ago,  which  almoft  ruined  many 
farmers  in  feveral  parts  near  London.  It  came 
in  a very  dry  feafon,  and,  after  about  three 
months’  continuance,  began  to  abate  and  grow 
lefs  deadly,  and  foon  after  entirely  ceafed.” 
After  all,  however,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
fame  plan  of  treatment  in  an  exifting  epidemic 
fever  Ihould  be  confidered  as  any  guide  to  the 
veterinary  practitioner  in  treating  the  epidemic 
fever  that  may  occur  next. 

But  the  moll  common  complaints  of  horfes 
may  be  fometimes  counted  epidemical,  when 
thejf,  felze  many  horfes  at  once,  become  a ge- 
neral complaint,  and  are  attended  with  unufual 
fymptoms.  Sometimes  even  catarrhs  are  fo 


univerfal,  efpecially  amongft  young  horfes,  that 
we  can  fcarcely  enter  a flable  where  it  has  not 
fpread  itfelf  with  the  figns  of  uncommon  ma- 
lignity. Thefe  colds,  however,  are  often  far  from 
proving  fatal,  or  even  injurious.  Gibson,  in- 
deed, alTerts,  “ that,  ‘with  proper  care,  they  tend 
greatly  to  the  Improvement  of  a horfe’s  health 
and  conftitutlon,  render  him  more  hardy  and 
durable  afterwards,  recovering  many  horfes  to 
perfeCl  foundnefs  that  before  were  full  of  com- 
plaints.” 

Though  we  (hall  defcribe  the  epidemical  ca- 
tarrh under  the  head  of  Influenza,  it  may  be 
proper  here  to  mention  the  facts  recorded  by 
Gibson  on  the  fubjeCl.  In  epidemical  coldf,  he 
fays,  the  glands  about  the  throat,  and  thofe  un- 
der the  cars,  are  more  fwelled  than  in  common 
and  accidental  colds  ; and,  where  a horfe’s  con- 
ftitution  is  good,  they  may  be  cured  as  other 
colds,  obferving  only  that  his  head  and  neck 
be  more  carefully  covered  and  kept  warm,  with 
a view  to  promote  a conllant  perfpiration  in 
thofe  parts. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1732,  there  was  a 
very  remarkable  diftemper  of  this  kind  among 
the  horfes  in  London,  and  In  feveral  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Thev  were  feized  fuddenly 
with  a dry  founding  coa^h,  which  fhook  them 
fo  violently,  that  fome  of  them  were  often 
ready  to  drop  down  with  hard  ftraining  and 
want  of  breath.  Their  throats  were  raw  and 
fore,  and  many  of  them  had  the  neighbouring 
glands  fwelled,  and  painful  to  the  touch.  For 
the  firft  two  days  moft  of  them  refufed  all  man- 
ner of  food,  as  well  as  water,  and  had  fo  many 
other  bad  fymptoms,  that,  when  this  diftemper 
firft  broke  out,  it  feemed  to  promife  a great 
mortality  among  them.  Indeed,  the  only  good 
fign  they  had  was  a running  at  the  nofe,  which 
generally  began  on  the  third  day,  and  cortti- 
nued  in  fo  profufe  a manner  for  five  or  fix  days, 
that  fome  of  them,  in  that  interval,  difeharged 
as  much  as  two  or  three  pailluls  of  purulent 
matter  of  a good  confiftence  and  colour.  While 
this  profufe  fecretion  continued,  they  could  not 
feed  much,  though  their  appetites  were  not  de- 
ficient, becaufe  the  matter  mingled  fo  much 
with  their  food  as  to  render  it  altogether  difa- 
grceable.  Hence  they  loft  their  flefli  exceed- 
ingly whilft  the  violence  of  the  complaint  laft- 
ed  ; but,  as  foon  as  the  difeharge  abated,  they 
began  to  eat  voracioufly,  and  foon  recovered. 
This  diftemper,  though  feldom  fatal,  yet  was 
fo  very  catching,  that,  when  any  horfe  was 
feized  with  it,  thofe  horfes  that  flood  on 
each  hand  of  him  in  the  liable  were  gene- 
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rally  infected  as  foon  as  he  began  to  run  at 
the  nofe. 

“ While  this  fickncfs  laded,”  fays  Gibson, 

above  a hundred  of  the  troop-horfes  under 
my  care  were  feized  with  it.  I always  caufed 
the  fick  horfes  to  be  removed  from  the  found 
a.s  foon  as  they  were  taken  ill,  and  pul  by  them- 
felvcs,  as  in  an  hofpital.  And,  in  one  troop  of 
horfe-grenadiers,  we  filled  a dable  of  thirty-fix 
flails  in  three  days;  an  infirmary  of  five  dalls, 
and  another  of  eighteen,  in  three  or  four  days 
more  : nevcrthelefs  all  of  them  recovered  in  a 
fliort  lime.  Aifo  many  gentlemen’s  horfes, 
M’hcre  I M'as  concerned,  did  well,  w'ithout  any 
remaining  injury  from  the  didemper;  and  it 
was  obfervable,  that  fome,  who  had  been  fub- 
jeft  to  a dry  cough  before  this  ficknefs,  conti- 
nued more  free  from  it  for  fome  time  after- 
wards, though  I do  not  remember  any  of  them 
were  abfolutely  cured  of  it.  The  horfes  that 
chiefly  efcaped  the  didemper  were  thofe  that 
had  been  kept  in  condant  drong  exercife,  or 
full-aged  old  horfes,  many  of  which  remained 
u:iinfe£led,  though  very  much  expofed  to  it.” 

Ihe  method  of  treating  this  malady,  as  may 
be  fuppofed,  was  fimple  and  eafy.  As  foon  as 
the  horfes  were  feized,  tliey  were  bled  plenti- 
fully, which  gave  them  fenfible  relief,  many  of 
them  being  feverifh  and  very  diort-breathed. 
Afterwards  mucilaginous  drinks,  in  which  lin- 
feed,  liquorice,  and  garlic,  were  the  predominant 
materials,  were  exhibited  ; and  with  thefe  were 
given  balls  made  of  the  aromatic  powders, 
mixed  with  honey,  balfam  of  fulphur,  and  oil 
of  anifeed.  In  fome  cafes  it  was  thought  ne- 
ceflary  to  give  about  half  a pint  of  white  wine, 
with  a few  ounces  of  oxymel  of  fquills.  After 
they  began  to  run  at  the  nofe,  the  com- 
plaint began  to  abate ; and,  as  foon  as  the 
horfe  looked  fomewhat  lively,  and  eat  up  his 
allowance,  which  was  chiefly  fcalded  bran  and 
hay,  the  ufe  of  medicines  was  fufpended,  and 
he  was  allowed  plenty  of  water,  wnth  free  air 
and  moderate  exercife. 

This  difeafe  among  horfes,  it  feems,  began, 
in  fome  places  near  London,  about  the  middle 
of  September.  In  London  it  began  in  O(£lober,' 
the  weather  being  unufually  foggy.  There  it 
became  general  in  about  fix  weeks  or  two 
months,  and  made  fo  fwift  a progrefs,  that,  in 
the  fpace  of  one  week,  there  was  fcarcely  a 
ftable  without  the  infeftion.  The  time  of  its 
continuance  in  each  individual  was  but  fhort. 
Some  horfes  were  perfe£lly  recovered  in  a week 
or  ten  days,  fome  in  a fortnight,  and  few  con- 
tinued under  it  longer  than  three  weeks  or  a 
.aaontli  before  they  recovered  their  flefh,  and 


their  iifual  I'lrength  and  vigour.  Scarcely  any 
indeed  did  amifs,  except  fuch  as  had  been  un- 
Ikilfully  treated,  by  fyringing  their  nofes  with 
fiiarp  llimulatiiig  liquids,  which,  by  irritating 
the  membranes,  already  too  much  inflamed, 
brought  on  ulceration,  and  a continued  running 
of  purulent  matter  that  could  not  be  flopped  ; 
with  fwellings  of  the  glands,  which  ended  in 
caries  of  the  bones. 

About  two  years  after  this,  viz.  in  the  fpring 
of  1734,  another  epidemical  difeafe  happened. 
This  proved  more  fatal  than  the  former,  though, 
from  its  fhort  continuance,  it  was  much  lefs 
taken  notice  of ; for  many  horfes  recovered  fo 
far  as  to  be  out  of  danger  in  two  or  three  days. 
In  this  the  horfes  coughed  vehemently  in  the 
flreets,  and  many  of  the  hackney-coach-horfes 
and  cart-horfes,  that  were  obliged  to  work, 
were  obferved  to  run  violently  at  the  nofe. 
This  latter  diflemper,  however,  was  not  fo 
univerfally  talked  of ; though  Gibson  alTerts, 
that  vaft  numbers  were  feized  with  it,  and  fome 
died  fuddenly.  In  one  week  he  had  nearly  a 
hundred  of  the  troop-horfes,  befides  many  be- 
longing to  private  perfons,  feized  with  fuch  vio- 
lent fymptoms,  that  he  was  at  firft  apprehenfivc 
of  its  proving  very  fatal.  Under  proper  freaU 
ment,  however,  fcarcely  any  one  did  amifs. 
The  fymptoms  deferibed  by  this  writer  are  the 
following  : 

The  horfes  were  feized  fuddenly  with  a high 
degree  of  fever,  and  their  flcfli  apparently 
feemed  fo  fore  and  tender,  that  they  could 
fcarcely  bear  to  be  touched.  They  were  gene- 
rally coftive,  ftaled  but  little,  and  that  with  pain 
and  ftraining,  and  the  urine  was  of  a very  high 
colour.  They  refufed  all  manner  of  fuftenance, 
and  were  fo  extremely  fick  that  they  could  not 
drink ; neither  would  many  of  them  even  lie 
down  till  the  difeafe  came  to  a crifis  : yet,  upon 
treating  them  with  cooling  and  opening  medi- 
cines, and  with  plentiful  bleeding,  they  gene- 
rally recovered.  Gibson  deferibes  the  feveral 
fymptoms  that  appeared  upon  the  turn  of  the 
complaint.  Some  of  the  horfes  alFedled  with  it 
had  very  hot  and  inflamed  eruptions,  which 
broke  out  in  feveral  parts  with  bliflers,  refem- 
bling  the  eryfipelas.  Thofe  that  came  to  ma- 
turity appeared  generally  on  the  infide  of  the 
arm  or  fore-leg,  near  the  elbow,  or  towards 
the  hock ; and  fome  of  them  had  large  bags  of 
water  colledled  on  their  fides  or  bellies,  or  to- 
v/ards  their  flanks,  near  the  inguinal  glands, 
conflituting  what  the  farriers  called  the  ivater- 
farc^.  Some  had  been  coftive  before  they 
were  feized,  for  their  dung  was  extremely  hard 
and  black. 
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Under  thefe  circumftances,  foft  and  oily 
clyfters  were  inje£l:ed,  to  relax  the  bowels,  and 
in  fome  cafes  the  bleeding  was  repeated  ; cool- 
ing infufions  were  given,  with  nitre,  cream  of 
tartar,  &c.  with  a view  to  promote  both  dung 
and  urine,  and  by  that  means  to  abate  the  fe- 
brile heat.  This,  in  faft,  not  only  took  off 
the  fever,  but  caufed  the  critical  difcharges 
from  the  boils,  which  at  firft  had  but  a very 
indifferent  afpe£i;,  to  digeft  into  good  matter, 
fo  that  none  of  the  horfes  that  were  thus  treated 
did  amifs  ; and  where  fome  died  in  the  hands  of 
unflcilful  perfons,  it  was  generally  owing  to 
their  giving  them  cordials,  and  cloying  them 
with  fugar-fops  before  the  fever  abated  and 
their  ftomachs  were  in  a condition  to  receive 
food. 

T his  diftemper,  it  appears,  did  not  continue 
violently  in  London  above  three  weeks  or  a 
month ; and  thofe  that  were  feized  about  the 
latter  part  of  that  time  had  it  more  favourably, 
and  required  little  more  than  bleeding.  Thofe 
horfes  that  appeared  forfeited  were  purged,  and 
had  antimonial  powders  given  them,  which  ge- 
nerally perfedled  their  cure;  and  fome  were 
fent  to  the  fait  marfhes,  or  other  fpring  grafs, 
the  ficknefs  having  happened  juft  before  the 
grafs  feafon. 

Gibson  fays,  he  has  known  individual  horfes 
feized  with  the  fymptoms  here  defcribed  at 
other  times,  when  the  diftemper  was  neither 
infedlious  nor  epidemical ; and  thefe  were  al- 
ways relieved  with  bleeding  and  other  evacua- 
tions, efpecially  with  diuretics  and  diluents, 
fuch  as  water-gruel  or  bran-water. 

The  Jlrangies  fometimes  may  be  ranked 
among  the  epidemical  difeafes  of  horfes.  It 
feizes  horfes,  both  young  and  old,  that  have 
not  had  it  before,  and  is  clearly  infedious.  In 
this  cafe  there  is  ufually  a fever,  with  lofs  of 
appetite,  and  other  fymptoms  of  a malignant 
nature. 

In  fome  feafons  the  fpring  colds  among  young 
horfes  are  accompanied  with  an  epidemical  fe- 
ver, efpecially  about  the  time  of  Ihedding  their 
teeth  and  putting  out  of  their  tufhes  ; and,  with- 
out fome  care  and  diligence  be  ufed,  thefe  colds 
are  apt  to  leave  an  habitual  cough,  with  an  en- 
largement of  the  maxillary  glands,  and  a moift 
difcharge  from  the  nofe,  which  fometimes  ends 
in  the  glanders. 

Gibson  afferts,  that  the  fymptoms  of  farcy 
often  appear  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic 
fevers  ; in  fa£l:,  that  it  becomes  infectious,  and 
makes  a quick  progrefs  on  every  horfe  that  is 
fcized  with  it,  “ fpreading  univerfally  over  the 
whole  body,  forming  deep  abfcefl'es  among  the 


Interftices  of  the  larger  mufcles,  dlfcharglng 
great  quantities  of  foetid  matter,  like  the  grounds 
of  beer.” 

Nor  Is  it  Impoffible  that  the  difeafe  called 
flaggers  may  arife  from  contagion  ; if  not  as  an 
original  affeCtion,  at  leaft  as  a collateral  fymp- 
tom.  “ About  eight  years  ago,”  fays  Gibson, 
“ feveral  young  horfes  were  feized  vidth  the 
ftaggers,  attended  with  fuch  uncommon  fymp- 
toms, as  put  the  ordinary  praCfItioners  quite  to 
a ftand.  One  thing  was  vifible  to  every  body, 
that  their  heads  were  greatly  difordered  ; by 
which  moft  of  them,  more  or  lefs,  loft  the  ufc 
of  their  limbs : fome  were  only  cramped  and 
convulfed  in  a moderate  degree,  and  were  foon 
relieved  by  bleeding  and  cephalic  medicines, 
with  proper  embrocations ; in  others,  this  new 
diftemper  feemed  to  have  a near  affinity  to  a 
hemiplegia,  or  that  fort  of  palfy  which,  in 
men,  takes  away  the  ufe  of  one  fide,  but  not 
to  fuch  a degree  as  happens  to  the  human 
body. 

“ I had  a horfe  that  was  fo  bad,  that,  when 
he  came  to  be  moved,  he  was  held  up  on  the 
affetled  fide  by  feveral  men,  who  were  forced 
to  fupport  his  whole  weight.  When  he  was 
let  loofe  in  a riding-houfe,  he  turned  round, 
like  a perfon  in  a vertigo,  and  fell  down  fud- 
denly ; but  this  rotation  did  not  proceed  alto- 
gether from  the  caufes  which  ufually  produce 
the  vertigo  in  men,  but  from  his  wanting  the 
ufe  of  his  limbs  on  the  off  fide,  which  made 
him  turn  round  to  his  near  fide  ; the  limbs  of 
his  near  fide  not  being  affeCled,  but  firm,  which 
was  the  reafon  of  his  circular  motion,  for  he 
could  not  get  ftraight  forward  for  want  of  ufe 
in  the  other.  Several  horfes  were  taken  in  the 
fame  manner,  but  in  a lefs  degree  ; and  fome 
were  convulfed,  and  had  their  mouths  fome- 
times pulled  to  one  fide,  but  were  foon  re- 
lieved ; for  thofe  that  were  only  convulfed  in 
this  manner  retained  fomewhat  of  an  appetite. 

“ Another  remarkable  cafe  happened  at  this 
time,  of  a horfe  that  was  fo  much  convulfed, 
that,  whenever  he  offered  to  raife  his  head  in 
the  leaft  degree,  nothing  could  be  feen  of  his 
eyes  but  the  whites,  which  made  him  look  very 
ghaftly  ; but  as  this  horfe  had  alfo  a ftrong  fe- 
ver, and  was  affcdled  on  both  fides  alike,  fo  he- 
never  loft  the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  but  only  went 
ftaggeriiig,  and  with  a catching  from  the  con- 
vulfive  cramps.  I his  horfe  was  recovered  by 
bleeding  and-  other  plentiful  evacuations,  with 
the  conftant  ufe  of  cephalics,  which  were  given 
him  in  great  plenty,  efpecially  cafior,  which  had 
fuch  an  effedl:  upon  him,  that  it  kept  him  per- 
fpiring  above  three  weeks  without  intermiffion. 
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in  fo  much  that  all  his  cloaths  and  the  whole 
liable  were  perfumed  by  it ; and  if  thefe  reme- 
dies were  but  one  day  omitted  while  the  con- 
vulfions  laded,  the  horfc  always  fell  back,  and 
was  the  worfe  for  it ; fo  that  he  mud  inevit- 
ably have  died  in  the  hands  of  any  common  prac- 
titioner, none  of  whom  I ever  knew  treat  con- 
vulfed  horfes  after  this  manner. 

“ As  to  the  horfes  that  were  affe£l:ed  on  one 
ftde  only,  their  lamenefs  was  more  apparent,  fo 
tliat  I caufed  them  to  be  put  into  clofe  dalls, 
and  littered  quite  up  to  their  bellies,  and  alfo 
had  a good  quantity  of  draw  piled  up  againd 
the  wall  or  partition  next  the  lame  fide,  that 
tliey  might  red  upon  it,  and  not  be  expofed  to 
fall  down.  One  gentleman,  who  had  a very 
fine  horfe  feized  with  this  didemper,  ordered 
the  whole  fide  of  the  dall  to  be  lined  with  a 
triple  bafs  matting,  and  his  litter  was  fpread 
all  acrofs  the  dable,  pretty  deep,  from  the  end 
of  the  danding  j which  method  was  followed 
with  mod  others  that  were  under  my  care,  and 
affcdled  in  the  fame  manner,  that  they  might 
not  hurt  themfelves  in  cafe  they  Ihould  move 
backwards  and  fall  down,  but  lie  eafy  till  they 
were  helped  up ; for  fcarce  any  of  them  were 
able  to  rife  of  themfelves.  But  mod  of  thefe 
horfes  leaned  their  lame  fides  altogether  againd 
the  dall,  without  moving  their  podure,  till  they 
had  pretty  well  recovered  the  ufe  of  their  limbs, 
which  generally  happened  in  ten  or  twelve  days; 
others  that  were  lefs  affe£l:ed  recovered  much 
fooner,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  dand  without  lean- 
ing.” 

Thefe  had  all  of  them  fever  when  they  were 
fird  feized,  which  is  a ufual  attendant  on  con- 
vulfive  diforders  ; but,  after  bleeding  and  other 
evacuations,  their  fevers  abated,  and  they  be- 
gan to  feed  on  fcalded  bran,  and  pick  a little 
fcy  by  the  hand.  They  were  bled  plentifully, 
and  had  clyders  and  lenitive  purges  *,  they  were 
at  the  fame  time  treated  with  cephalics  and  di- 
mulating  embrocations  outwardly. 

According  to  the  fame  experienced  writer, 
the  jaundice^  together  with  the  daggers,  are 
fometimes  epidemical,  there  having  been  many 
young  horfes  feized  with  this  kind  of  malady. 
It  is  defcribed  to  have  occurred  more  remark- 
ably in  fome  feafons  than  others,  and  generally 
about  the  end  of  the  fpring  or  the  beginning  of 
fummer.  It  is  no  other  than  a bilious  fever, 
and  feems  to  be  the  fame  mentioned  by  Soley- 
SEL  in  his  chapter  on  “ Difeafes  of  the  Head 
caufed  by  choleric  Humours’^  V'hich  brought  a 
great  mortality  among  the  horfes  in  fome  parts 
of  France  and  Germany  in  the  years  1660  and 
i6<Si,and  afterwards  in  1669  and  i(5jo.  This 


is  feldom  univerfal  or  of  long  continuance  in 
Britain  ; but,  when  it  comes,  it  proves  fatal  .to 
a great  number  of  horfes,  probably  for  want 
of  knowing  the  true  origin  and  fource  from 
whence  arife  thofe  various  fymptoms  by  which 
the  head,  and  the  whole  body  alfo,  are  fo  con- 
fiderably  affedbed. 

On  epidemical  maladies  it  may  be  finally  ob- 
ferved,  that  it  diould  be  the  endeavour  of  the 
veterinary  practitioner  to  mark  the  fymptoms 
and  progrefs  of  each  with  accuracy  ; fo  that,  by 
fucceffively  recording  the  moll  important  fa£ts, 
the  accumulation  of  thefe  may  gradually  lead  to 
a corredt  fyftem  of  pradlice,  and,  eventually,  to 
a knowledge  of  the  principal  caufes. 

For  fome  hints  on  epidemic  difeafes  in  horned 
cattle,  fee  the  article  Cattle. 

EPIDEMICAL  CATARRH.  See  Influ- 
enza. 

EPIDERMIS  (from  eitiy  tipotty  and  Sepijox,  the 
Jkin),  the  fcarf-lkin.  See  Cuticle. 

EPIDIDYMIS  {eTtiSi$u[/i.is,  from  am,  upon,  and 
SiSuiMi,  a tejiicle').  The  epididymis  may  be 
reckoned  a kind  of  teftis  acccflbrlus.  It  is  a body 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  tefticle,  which  is 
formed  by  a continuation  of  the  tubes  that 
conftitute  the  tefticle.  The  continuance  of 
the  epididymis  upwards  forms  the  vafa  de- 
fercntia. 

EPIGASTRICS.  The  external  Iliac  artery 
divides  into  two  branches  at  the  ligamentum 
Poupartii ; one  of  them  is  the  epigaftric,  which 
Tuns  to  the  infide  of  the  redtus  abdominis,  at 
whofe  upper  part  it  communicates  with  the  in- 
ternal mammary.  The  internal  iliac  veins,  a 
little  before  their  going  out  of  the  belly,  fend 
off  from  the  infide  the  epigaftric  veins,  which 
fend  branches  to  the  neighbouring  glands,  and 
run  up  the  mufculi  redti  abdominis,  and  then 
advancing,  join  the  mammary. 

EPIGASTRIUM  {einycca'rpiov,  from  sTfi,fu- 
per,  upon,  and  venter,  the  belly) ; the  up- 

per part  of  the  abdomen,  reaching  from  the 
cartilago  enfiformis  till  within  a hand’s 
breadth  of  the  navel.  Its  two  fides  are  hypo- 
chondria ; tlie  right  of  which  covers  the  greateft 
part  of  the  liver,  the  left  the  fpleen,  part  of  the 
ftomadi,  and  colon. 

EPIGLOTTIS  (from  eon,  fupra,  above, 
and  yXwo-ffoi.,  lingua,  the  tongue) ; thus  called 
from  its  pofition  above  the  root  of  the  tongue. 
It  is  one  of  the  five  cartilages  of  the  La- 
rynx. 

EPILEPSY,  a difeafe  which  occurs  in  Va- 
rious animals.  The  epilepfy  feizes  a horfe  pe- 
riodically, but  often  at  uncertain  times,  and  for 
the  moft  part  fuddenly,  with  little  or  no  pre-  ‘ 
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Tious  fymptoms ; though  in  man  there  Is  gene- 
rally, preceding  the  fit,  exceffive  pain  in  the 
head,  drowfinefs,  ftupidity,  lofs  of  memory, 
&:c.  which  cannot  be  fo  clearly  diftinguifhed  in 
brute  creatures.  It  generally  proceeds  from  the 
fame  caufes  that  produce  vertigo,  apoplexy,  and 
lethargy ; to  all  which  it  has  a near  affinity. 
Sometimes  the  epilepfy  proceeds  from  a ple- 
thora or  fulnefs  of  blood,  which  is  found  to 
be  grofs  and  fizy.  When  convulfive  difeafes 
happen  to  old  horfes,  they  generally  prove  In- 
curable •,  becaufe  nature,  being  languid,  gives 
but  little  affiftance  to  the  operation  of  medi- 
cines, or  any  other  means  made  ufe  of  for  their 
recovery. 

A horfe  in  the  epilepfy  reels  and  flaggers,  his 
eyes  are  fixed  in  his  head,  he  has  no  fenfe  of 
what  he  is  doing,  dales  and  dungs  infenfibly, 
runs  round,  and  falls  fuddenly,  fometimes  im- 
moveable, with  his  legs  dretched  out,  as  if  he 
w’ere  dead,  except  only  a very  quick  motion  of 
his  heart  and  lungs,  which  makes  him  work 
violently  at  his  flanks,  and  fometimes  an  invo- 
luntary motion  and  diaking  of  his  limbs.  At  the 
going  off  of  the  fit,  he  generally  foams  at  the 
mouth ; the  foam  is  white  and  dry,  like  that 
which  comes  from  a healthy  horfe  when  he 
champs  upon  his  bit. 

It  is  common,  in  the  cure,  fird  of  all  to 
bleed ; but,  if  the  horfe  be  low  in  flefli,  or 
has  come  off  any  hard  journey,  or  is  old,  this 
fhould  be  fparingly  done.  Indeed,  it  Is  al- 
together improper  in  the  majority  of  cafes ; 
as  the  epilepfy  is  ufually  a difeafe  of  debility, 
and  not,  as  in  the  apoplexy,  occafioned  by 
plethora. 

When  the  paroxyfm  Is  over,  Gibfon  dlre£ls 
the  following  ball  to  be  adminidered,  with  a 
proper  drink  to  wafh  it  down  : 

Take  of  Affa  foetida,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Cador,  pounded,  two  drachms ; 

Venice  turpentine,  the  fame  quan- 
tity; ■ 

Diapente,  one  ounce : 

Make  them  into  a ball  with  honey,  adding 

Oil  of  amber,  one  drachm. 

The  drink  is  to  be  made  as  follows : 

Take  of  Pennyroyal, 

Mifletoe,  of  each  a large  handful ; 

Valerian  root,  one  ounce  ; 

Liquorice,  half  an  ounce. 

Boil  them  in  a quart  of  water : let  it  be 
poured  off,  and  adminidered  after  the 
b.'.U, 


Let  this  be  repeated,  fometimes  once,  fome- 
times twice  a-day  at  fird,  and  afterwards  once 
in  two  or  three  days. 

Gibfon  farther  dire£ls  purges  and  clyders, 
at  proper  intervals,  to  keep  the  body  open,  and 
prevent  a relapfe. 

EPIPHORA  [ezuifopo;,  from  inferOy 

to  carry  into),  fignifies  an  inflammation  of  any 
part,  but  is  more  efpeclally  ufed  to  fignify  a de- 
fluxion of  humours  upon  the  eyes. 

EPIPHYSIS  from  accrefco, 

to  grow  to),  is  when  one  bone  adneres  to  another 
by  Ample  contiguity,  without  any  proper  arti- 
culation. 

EPIPLOCELE  (eivicrAoxijAi],  from  sz^iorXoov, 
omentum,  and  tumor,  a fivelling),  a rup- 

ture of  the  omentum,  which  falls  down  into  the 
ferotum. 

EPIPLOIC,  a term  applied  to  the  artery  and 
veins  of  the  omentum,  or  caul. 

EPIPLOIS,  dextra,  pojlica,  JlniJlra,  branches- 
of  the  cceliac  artery  bedowed  on  the  omentum, 
or  caul. 

EPIPLOON  (from  eittvrXooa,  to  fail  over),  be- 
caufe it  feems  to  float  upon  the  guts  ; the  omen- 
tum, or  caul. 

EPISPASTlCS  {emor'ma.cmv.x,  from  eruresxujy 
to  draw).  What  the  ancients  called  epifpajlics 
were  fuch  external  applications  as  only  rubified 
tlie  Ikin : they  drew  the  fluids  more  copioufly 
to  the  part  to  Mffiich  they  were  applied  ; and,, 
according  to  the  diflerent  degree  of  effe£l,  re- 
ceived diferent  names.  The  flighted  were  called 
Phoetiigmoiy  the  next  were  Sinapifms,  the  next 
were  Veficatories  or  Blijlers  (fee  the  article  Can- 
THARiDEs),  and  the  dronged  were  Caujlics. 

EPISTAXIS  (szoia-foc^if).  Hippocrates  ex- 
preffes  by  it  repeated  didillations  of  blood  from 
the  nofe.  Dr.  Cullen  ufes  this  term  to  dif- 
tinguifh  bleeding  at  the  nofe  as  a genus  of  dif- 
eafe, which  he  places  in  the  clafs  Localesy  and 
order  H amsrrhagia. 

EPISTHOTONOS,  the  fame  as  Empros- 
THOTONOS,  i.  e.  when  the  tetanus  bends  the 
body  forward. 

EPITHEM  (szsiSrit/.ci,  from  szti,  zipon,  and 
nSriiu,  to  lay  upon,  or  apply),  any  outward  ap- 
plication, but  generally  thofe  of  a liquid  form, 
like  a fomentation. 

EPULOTICS  (sOTsAwroca,  from  srsraAow,  to 
cicatrize),  topical  medicines  which  dry  up  hu- 
midity, reprefs  fungous  fledi,  and  difpofe 
wounds  or  ulcers  to  be  covered  with  flein.  Dry 
lint,  gentle  comprefs,  and  the  cerate  with  lapis 
calaminaris,  are  the  general  applications  to  ul- 
cers in  the  human  fubjeft  ; but  thofe  of  brute 
animals  require  epulotics  of  a.  more  powerful 
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kind,  fuch  as  ftrong  folutlons  of  the  metallic 
falls,  S;c. 

EQUESTRIAN  ART,  See  Horseman- 
ship. 

EQUITA  riON,  Ruli’ij.  See  Horseman- 
ship. J)uring  this  exercife,  all  the  vifcera  are 
fiiaken,  and  prefled  againft  each  other ; at  the 
fame  time  the  pure  air  a£ls  with  a greater  force 
on  the  lungs.  Weakly  perfons,  or  thofe  whofe 
iiomachs  are  infirm,  ihoiild  be  cautious  of 
riding  before  their  meals  are  fomevvhat  di- 
gefted. 

EQUIVOC  AL  GENERATION,  is  the  pro- 
du£l:ion  of  plants  without  feed;  or  the  formation 
of  animals  without  parents,  in  the  natural  way 
of  coition  between  male  and  female  -,  which  is 
now  believed  never  to  happen,  but  that  all  bodies 
are  unequivocally  produced. 

ERECTORES  CLIXORIDIS,  are  two 
mufclcs  arifing  from  the  protuberances  of  the 
ifcliium  in  the  female,  and  are  inferted  into  the 
fpongious  bodies  of  the  clitoris,  which  they  eredl 
in  coition. 

ERECTORES  PENIS,  are  two  mufcles 
in  male  animals,  arifing  flefliy  from  the  protu- 
berances of  the  ifehium,  below  the  beginning 
of  the  cavernous  bodies  of  the  yard,  into  whofe 
thick  membranes  they  are  inferted.  Their  ufe 
is  to  pull  the  yard  towards  the  os  pubis,  where- 
by its  greateft  vein  is  comprefled,  and  the  re- 
fluent blood  denied  a paflage  under  thofe  bones, 
which  makes  it  fwell. 

ERGOT,  a name  given  to  a flub,  like  a 
piece  of  foft  horn,  about  the  bignefs  of  a chef- 
nut,  which  appears  behind  and  below  the  pa- 
ftern  joint  of  a horfe,  and  commonly  hid  under 
the  tuft  of  the  fetlock.  It  is  to  be  taken  out 
to  the  quick  with  an  incifion-knife,  in  order  to 
get  at  a bladder  of  fluid  that  lies  covered  with 
the  ergot.  "1  his  operation,  in  Holland,  is  fre- 
quently performed  upon  all  four  legs. 

ERGOT.  So  the  French  call  rye  which  is 
difeafed  in  a particular  manner,  from  its  grains 
alTuming  fomewhat  of  the  form  of  a cock’s 
fpur. 

ERODE,  or  Erosion,  the  fame  as  Corro- 
sion, which  fee. 

ERRHINE  [sppivcv,  from  sv,  itty  and 
najusy  the  mfe)y  a powder  to  fnuff  up  the  nofe, 
to  occafion  fneezing,  or  produce  a difeharge 
from  the  head. 

ERROR  LOCI.  Boerhaave  is  faid  to  have 
introduced  this  term,  from  the  opinion  that  the 
veflels  were  of  different  fizes  for  the  circulation 
of  blood,  lymph,  and  ferum  *,  and  that,  when 
the  larger  fized  globules  were  forced  into  the 
Icflcr  vcffels  by  an  error  of  place,  they  were  ob- 


flru£l:ed.  But  this  opinion  does  not  appear  to 
be  well  grounded. 

ERUPnON  (from  ertnnpo,  to  break  out)y 
any  breaking  out  on  the  fkin.  See  Skin. 

ERYSIPELAS  (j^vo'tTrcAaj).  i his  word  is 
varioiifly  derived.  ' Conllantine  and  Martinius 
derive  it  from  scum,  to  draw,  and  ro  ■v;skoc;,  the 
neighbouring  parts.  The  Latins-call  it  hgnis  fa- 
cer, when  it  is  of  the  ulcerated  kind.  In  Switzer- 
land it  is  called  the  Violet ; fome  name  it  the  Rofe, 
from  its  red  colour.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this 
genus  of  difeafe  in  the  dal's  Pyrexia,  and  order 
E\anthemata.  He  diftinguifhes  two  fpecies, 
viz.  I.  Eryjipelas  Vefculofum,  in  which  the  in- 
flammation occupies  broad  fpaces,  and  on  which 
large  veficulations  form  themfelves  : 2.  Eryfpe- 
las  Phlydlanoides,  in  which  there  are  many  fmall 
inflamed  pimples  on  the  flein,  which  foon  are 
formed  into  numerous  fmall  veficles.  Horfes 
and  other  cattle  are  liable,  though  rarely,  to 
eryfipelatous  inflammation.  "WTen  it  occurs,  it 
very  foon  goes  on  to  gangrene,  efpecially  in 
animals  that  have  been  much  debilitated. 

ESCHAR  {sa-y^ff.cx),  in  furgery,  a hard  cruft 
or  fcab  upon  the  flefh,  formed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a red-hot  iron,  a cauflic,  or  fome  fharp 
application  to  thp  body.  Aifo  a flough  formed 
on  a wmund  or  ulcer,  as  in  the  inftance  of  mor- 
tification. 

ESCElAROTIC.  See  Caustic. 

ESCULENT,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch 
plants,  or  the  roots  of  them,  as  may  be  eaten 
fuch  are  beets,  carrots,  turneps,  &c. 

ESSENCE,  is  Itridly  that  which  conftitutes 
the  nature  of  any  thing,  and  makes  it  be  what 
it  is  *,  but,  in  medicine,  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  the 
concentrated  properties  or  virtues  of  any  Ample 
or  compofition. 

ESSENTIAL  OILS,  are  fuch  as  were  really 
in  a plant,  and  drawn  from  it  by  diftillation,  in 
diftindion  from  thofe  made  by  infolation. 

ESSENTIAL  SALTS,  are  fuch  as  will 
cryftallize  in  the  juice,  or  infufion,  of  plantsj 
in  diftindion  from  thofe  made  by  incineration, 
and  appear  to  have  been  adually  contained  in 
the  plant. 

ESTRAC,  in  the  manege,  a term  applied  to 
a horfe  that  is  light  bedied,  lank  bellied,  thin 
flanked,  and  narrow  chefted. 

ESTRAPADE,  in  the  manege,  the  defence 
of  a horfe  that  will  not  obey,  but,  to  get  rid  o£ 
his  rider,  rifes  before,  and,  while  his  fore-hand 
is  yet  in  the  air,  yerks  out  furioufly  with  his 
hind-legs,  ftriking  higher  than  his  head  was  be- 
fore, and,  during  his  countertime,  goes  back 
rather  than  advances. 

ETHER,  or  .^Ether  (from  ardeo^fpUn- 
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dj!o,  bright  and  fplendid)y  called  liquor  ether eus 
viiriolicuSy  niirofus,  murinticuSy  according  to  the 
acid  of  which  it  is  formed.  It  is  a chemical 
combination  merely  of  alcohol  with  the  oxy- 
gene  of  the  different  acids  made  ufe  of  in  the 
procefs  of  its  formation. 

Various  are  the  procefles  by  which  ether  Is 
made.  7 he  following  deems  to  be  the  beft. 
Put  a certain  quantity  of  alcohol  into  a receiver, 
and  very  gradually  add  an  equal  quantity  of 
concentrated  fulphuric  acid,  (baking  them  toge- 
ther, and  waiting  till  the  firff  addition  is  incor- 
porated before  any  more  is  put  in  ; for,  if  they 
are  poured  together  too  rapidly,  the  fucceeding 
heat  and  ebullition  will  diflipate  a part  of  the 
mixture,  run  the  rifk  of  breaking  the  vefl'el, 
and  endangering  the  operator.  After  having 
mixed  the  whole  in  this  gradual  mode,  the  re- 
tort muff  be  then  placed  on  a heated  fand-bath, 
a receiver  adapted,  and  the  mixture  heated  to 
ebullition.  Alcohol  firff;  pafles  over ; foon  after 
which  ftreams  of  fluid  appear  in  the  nich  of  the 
retort  and  within  the  receiver,  which  denote 
the  rifing  of  the  ether.  Its  fmell  is  agreeable. 
Vapours  of  fulphureous  acid  fucceed  the  ether, 
and  the  receiver  muff  be  taken  away  the  mo- 
ment they  appear.  If  the  difflllation  be  conti- 
nued, fulphureous  ether  is  obtained  ; and  the 
oil,  which  is  called  ethereal  oil,  or  oil  of  wine, 
and  that  which  remains  In  the  retort,  is  a mix- 
ture of  undecompofed  acid,  fulphur,  and  a mat- 
ter refembling  bitumen.  In  this  operation 
the  fulphuric  acid  is  decompofed  ; and  the  oxy- 
gene,  by  combining  with  the  hydrogene,  and 
the  carbone  of  the  alcohol,  has  formed  three 
ftates,  which  we  alfo  find  in  the  diffillation  of 
fome  bitumens  : i.  A very  volatile  fluid,  or  ether; 
2.  Ethereal  oil ; 3.  Bitumen.  If  the  fulphuric 
acid  be  digeffed  upon  ether,  it  converts  the 
whole  gradually  into  ethereal  oil.  When  the 
ether  is  mixed  with  fulphureous  vapours,  it 
muff  be  redllfied  by  a gentle  heat,  a few  drops 
of  alkali  being  firff  poured  in  to  combine  with 
the  acid. 

This  fluid,  befides  its  appellation  of  ether,  is 
by  fome  named  acidum  vitrioli  vimfum ; by 
ethers  fpiritus  ethereus  ; and  in  the  Pharm. 
Edinb.  it  Is  entitled  fpt.  vini  athereus ; and 
as  It  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  vi- 
triolic, nitrous,  and  marine  acids  indifferently, 
fo,  from  the  name  of  the  acid  employed,  the 
terms  vitriolic^  nitrous,  or  marine  ether,  have 
obtained. 

How  far  this  acTIve  remedy  is  fuitable  for  ve- 
terinary purpofes  is  left  to  the  inquifitive  prac- 
titioner to  afcertain. 

ETHEREAL  OIL.  The  chemifts  thus  call 


a highly  re£l;Ified  oil,  that  differs  little  from  an 
inflammable  fpirit,  as  the  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
the  like. 

ETHIOPS,  or  .^thiops,  a name  given  to 
feveral  different  remedies,  in  powder,  on  account 
of  their  black  colour.  In  the  difeafes  of  horfes, 
horned  cattle.  See.  occafional  ufe  is  made  of, 

1.  Antimonial  .^THioPS,  which  is  prepared 
thus  ; 

Flux  equal  parts  of  antimony  and  fea-falt 
in  a crucible,  and  knock  off  the  fcoria ; 
then  rub  equal  parts  of  the  regulus,  made 
in  this  manner,  and  mercury  together 
till  they  are  incorporated. 

In  cutaneous  difeafes,  glandular  obffru£fions, 
and  many  chronical  difeafes,  it  is  worth  a trial ; 
a few  grains  to  be  given  at  firff,  and  the  quan- 
tity increafed  as  the  animal  can  bear  it.  Ma- 
louin,  in  his  chemiffry,  gives  various  procefles 
for  uniting  antimony  with  mercury  ; fome  of 
which  are  more  fpeedy,  and  others  more  per- 
fe£f,  in  forming  this  combination. 

Huxham  gives  the  following  receipt  for  hU 
athiops  antimonialis  : 

Take  of  Quickfilver,  four  ounces  ; 

Crude  antimony,  three  ounces  ; 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  two  ounces  : 

Rub  them  together  in  a marble  mortar  till 
the  quickfilver  difappears  and  all  tlic 
ingredients  are  thoroughly  united. 

2.  Martial  .^thiops  is  a medicine  not  cal- 
culated for  veterinary  purpofes. 

3.  Ethiops  Mineral,  now  named  quichftlver 
•with  fulphur,  though  fometimes  given  to  horfes, 
is  but  an  inaeffive  and  uncertain  medicine.  The 
ufual  method  of  preparing  it  is  to  rub  equal 
parts  of  pure  mercury  and  flowers  of  fulphur  in 
a mortar  till  the  mercury  difappears,  and  a very 
black  powder  is  formed  : but  a more  intimate 
coalition  of  the  mercury  with  the  fulphur  may 
be  effedled  by  melting  the  fulphur  in  an  iron 
ladle,  then  adding  the  quickfilver,  and  ffirring 
them  together  till  the  mixture  is  cold.  If  the 
mixture  feems  difpofed  to  flame,  which  may  be 
known  by  its  fwelling'up  and  growing  fuddenly 
confiffent,  carefully  cover  it : thus  it  is  foon 
checked.  T he  fmall  heat  neceffary  here  is  in 
no  danger  of  dilTipating  either  the  mercury  or 
the  fulphur. 

As  fulphur  fo  eminently  abates  the  power 
of  all  the  more  adlive  minerals,  this  medicine 
is  thought  by  many  to  be  no  farther  ufeful 
than  as  it  is  of  efficacy  in  the  ffomach  and 
bowels;  for  which  reafon,  if  given  at  all,  it 
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fhould  be  given  largely,  and  continued  for  fomc 
time. 

4.  Vegetable  AIthiops  is  made  by  burning 
the  fea-wrack  into  a black  powder.  The  foap- 
boilers  call  this  kelp. 

ETHMOID  BONE  (from  crlbn/m,  a 
Jieve,  and  siSof,  format  Jhape)y  the  fieve-like 
bone.  It  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  balls 
of  the  os  frontis.  It  is  perforated  by  a number  of 
fmall  holes,  through  which  the  fibres  of  the  olfac- 
tory nerves  pafs  ; for  which  it  has  this  name. 
It  is  joined  to  the  os  frontis  and  fphenoides  by 
the  futura  ethmoidalis.  In  its  middle  it  has  a 
fmall  procefs  called  cri/la  galli,  to  which  the 
fore-end  of  the  falx  is  tied,  h’rom  its  under-fide 
there  goes  a ttiin  bone,  which  divides  the  cavity 
of  the  nollrils  in  two;  the  lower  end  of  which 
is  grooved  with  the  vomer.  On  each  fide  of 
this  partition  it  has  feveral  fmall  fpongious  la- 
minae, called  ojfa  fpongiofa,  which  are  full  of 
little  cells  at  their  juncture  with  the  ethmoides. 
The  two  external  laminae,  or  the  ofla  fpongiofa, 
make  part  of  the  orbit  at  the  great  canthus  ; 
and  they  are  called  plaua^  becaufe  they  are 
fmooth  and  even. 

EULE  (euXtj),  a worm,  properly  that  bred 
in  ulcers. 

EVACUANTS,  fuch  medicines  as,  by  their 
Himulus,  augment  the  excretions  of  the  body. 
Thus  purgatives,  fudorifics,  diuretics,  &c.  may 
be  called  evacuants. 

EVACUATION,  any  diminution  of  the  ani- 
mal fluids,  whether  it  be  by  cathartics,  blood- 
letting, or  any  other  means. 

EVACUATORS,  one  of  the  clafles  into 
which  the  whole  materia  medica  has  been  divid- 
ed. Thefe  remedies  vifibly  promote  difeharges, 
fome  by  fweat,  fome  by  urine,  and  others  by 
excretion  of  the  faeces  or  dung  *,  and  all  thefe 
allow  of  feveral  gradations,  fome  being  ftronger, 
and  fome  weaker,  than  others. 

EVAPORATION,  in  chemiftry,  is  one  of 
the  methods  of  recovering  folid  bodies  from 
their  folutions.  This  is  effefted  by  the  means 
of  heat,  which  evaporating  the  fluid  part,  that 
is,  forcing  it  off  in  fleam,  the  matter  which 
was  diffolved  therein  is  left  behind  in  its  folid 
form. 

I he  general  rules  for  evaporation  are,  to 
place  the  matter  in  a flat,  fhallow,  wide  veffel, 
fo  that  a large  furface  of  the  liquor  may  be  pre- 
Icnted  to  the  air  -,  for  it  is  only  from  the  fur- 
face  that  evaporation  takes  place.  The  degree 
of  heat  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  volati- 
lity of  the  fubftance  to  be  evaporated,  and  to 
the  degree  of  fixity  of  the  matter  to  be  left: 
thus,  the  lefs  fixed  the  matter  to  be  left  is,  and 


the  more  ftrongly  It  adheres  to  the  volatile  parts^ 
the  lefs  the  degree  of  heat  ought  to  be ; and, 
in  fuch  cafes  too,  a forcible  current  of  air  is 
fometimes  fcarcely  admlffible  : on  the  contrary, 
when  the  matter  to  be  evaporated  is  not  very 
volatile,  and  when  the  matter  to  be  left  is  very 
fixed,  and  does  not  adhere  ftrongly  to  the  vola- 
tile part,  the  evaporation  may  be  urged  by  a 
flrong  heat,  aided  by  a current  of  air  dire<£led 
upon  the  furface  of  the  liquor. 

This  procefs  is  applicable  to  the  folutions  of 
all  thofe  fubflances  which  are  lefs  volatile  than 
the  menflruum,  or  which  will  not  exhale  by 
the  heat  requifite  for  the  evaporation  of  the 
fluid  : as  the  folutions  of  fixed  alkaline  falts  ; 
of  the  gummy,  gelatinous,  and  other  inodor- 
ous parts  of  vegetables  and  animals  In  water; 
and  of  many  refinous  and  odorous  fubflances  in 
fpirits  of  wine. 

Water  extra£ls  the  virtues  of  fundry  fragranr 
aromatic  herbs  almofl  as  perfe£lly  as  re£lified 
fpirits  of  wine ; but  the  aqueous  infufions  are 
far  from  being  equally  fuited  to  this  procefs 
with  thofe  made  in  fpirits ; water  carrying  off 
the  whole  odour  and  flavour  of  the  fubje£l, 
which  that  lighter  liquor  leaves  entire  behind  It. 
Thus,  a watery  infufion  of  mint  lofes  in  eva- 
poration the  fmell,  tafte,  and  virtues,  of  the 
herb  ; whilfl  a tin£lure  drawn  with  pure  fpi- 
rits yields,  on  the  fame  treatment,  a thick  bal- 
famic  liquor,  or  folid  gummy  refin>  extremely 
rich  in  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  mint. 

In  evaporating  thefe  kinds  of  liquors,  parti- 
cular care  mufl  be  had,  towards  the  end  of  the 
procefs,  that  the  heat  be  very  gentle ; otherwife 
the  matter,  as  it  grow's  thick,  will  burn  to  the 
veffel,  and  contra£l  a difagreeable  fmell  and 
tafle : this  burnt  flavour  is  called  empyreuma. 
The  liquor  ought  to  be  kept  ftirring  during  the 
evaporation  ; otherwife  a part  of  the  matter  con- 
cretes on  the  furface  expofed  to  the  air,  and 
forms  a pellicle  which  impedes  the  farther  eva- 
poration. 

EVIL,  a term  in  vulgar  fpeech  fynonimous 
with  DISEASE.  Thus,  amongft  farriers,  we 
have  the  rc//-evll,  the  poll-evil,  &c.  for  which 
modern  veterinarians  fupply  more  appropriate 
names. 

EXACERBATION,  i.  e.  paroxyfm.  See 
Paroxysm. 

EXANTHEMA  (from  s^a-r^ew,  efflorefco,  to 
Jloiuer  ot4t),  fuch  an  eruption  of  the  ikin  as.  the 
meafles  : it  is  generally  attended  with  a fever, 
and  terminates  in  a rafii.  Exanthema  Febrile  is- 
an  order  in  Dr.  Cullen’s  Nofology. 

EXCIPIENT.  In  preferiptions,  that  Is  called: 
the  excipient  which  receives  the  other  ingredi- 
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ents,  and  gives  them  a proper  form,  as  officinal 
elcftuaries,  conferves,  robs,  &c. 

EXCORIATION,  an  abrafion,  or  rubbing 
off  of  the  Ikin,  fo  as  to  exhibit  the  flefhy  fibres 
to  view.  This  is  very  commonly  occafioned  by 
an  unequal  prefiure  of  the  harnefs,  particularly 
the  collar  (fee  Collar)  of  draught-cattle.  The 
caufe,  whatever  it  be,  Ihould  be  done  away, 
and  the  parts  waflied  with  lead-water  or  alum- 
water,  and  drefled  wdth  a pledget  of  cerate  of 
calaminaris.  See  Calaminaris. 

EXCREMENT  (from  excenW)  to  divide^ 
or  fepnrate),  whatever  requires  to  be  difeharged 
out  of  the  body  of  an  animal.  See  Dung,  &c. 

EXCRESCENCE,  any  circumferibed  pro- 
truding fubflance  growing  on  the  fkin,  or  on 
a bone,  and  which  iflues  either  from  a' 
neck,  root,  or  other  flender  attachment,  or,  at 
leaft,  from  a point  whofe  fuperficial  dimenfions 
are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  tumour  itfelf. 
When  this  happens  to  a bone,  it  has  the  name 
of  Exostosis,  of  which  the  fpavin  in  horfes  is 
an  inftance.  , 

EXERCISE,  that  kind  of  bodily  exertion 
which  animals  ufe  fpontaneoufly,  according  to 
the  fliare  of  activity  naturally  belonging  to 
them  ; or  to  which  it  may  be  neceflary  to  com- 
pel them,  for  the  prefervation  of  their  health. 
Almoft  all  the  domeftic  animals  require  the  fti- 
mulus  of  exercife,  but  efpecially  thofe  that  are 
diftinguiflied  for  their  fleetnefs,  and  of  all  others 
the,  horfe.  Such  of  thefe  animals  as  ftand  too 
much  at  reft,  are  at  the  fame  time  full  fed,  and 
breathe  conftantly  a hot,  foul,  ftagnated  air  in 
clofe  ftables,  cannot,  ^it  is  well  known,  be  long, 
preferved  in  a proper  habit  of  body,  or  remain 
fit  for  adtive  fervice  to  their  owners.  In  order 
that  they  may  perform  the  labour  expedfed 
from  them  with  eafe  and  freedom  to  themfelves, 
and  with  pleafure  to  their  riders,  it  is  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  latter  to  attend  very  particularly  to 
this  important  article. 

There  is  no  veterinary  writer  who  has  done 
greater  juftice  to  this  interefting  fubjedl  than 
Mr.  Clark.  1 hat  writer  afferts,  that  a much 
greater  number  of  horfes  which  are  high  fed,  and 
ftand  inadlive  in  clofe  warm  ftables,  die  of  dif- 
eafes  arifing.from  the  want  of  regular  exercife, 
than  from  any  other  caufe  whatever. 

Horfes,  he  fays,  are  formed  for  labour  : in- 
adlivity,  however,  with  full  feeding,  renders 
the  body  dull  and  fluggifh.  The  ftomach  is 
loaded  with  food,  which  it  cannot  properly  di- 
geft ; the  food  is  detained  too  fong  in  the 
bowels  : hence  indigeftion,  coftivenefs,  and  fla- 
tulencies. The  inteftines,  in  this  loaded  ftate, 
prefs  upon  the  furrounding  vifeera,  and  obftrudi 


the  circulation  of  the  different  fluids  in  them. 
The  liver,  mefentery,  and  fpleen,  are  expofed 
to  be  injured  from  this  caufe  ; their  natural 
fundlions  are  impeded  ; the  animal  economy  is 
difturbed  : and,  when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  con- 
ftitution  cannot  but  be  injured,  and  difeafes 
enfue.  The  natural  fecretions  are  not  in  due 
quantity ; they,  together  with  the  per-fpiration, 
are  retained  in  the  body,  and  are  abforbed  or 
taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  humours ; and 
hence  arifes  another  foitrce  of  difeafe.  The 
circulation  of  blood  through  the  whole  fy- 
ftem  is  flow  and  languid  : hence  the  humours 
or  juices  are  not  properly  prepared  ; glandu- 
lar obftructions  are  formed  in  different  organs 
of  the  body;  the  sheath  and  legs  fwell ; run- 
ning fores  take  place  in  the  latter,  commonly 
called  GREASE ; and  the  whole  mafs  of  fluids 
is  greatly  difpofed  to  putrefaftion  : dif- 
eafes follow,  and  death  frequently  concludes 
the  feene. 

On  the  other  hand,  conftant  and  habitual  ex- 
ercife  renders  the  body  ftvong  and  a£live,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  fit  for  the  moft  violent  exer- 
tions of  ftrength  ; it  affifts  the  heart  in  pro- 
moting a free  circulation  of  the  blood  and  juices 
through  every  part  of  the  body ; it  creates  an 
appetite,  and  promotes  digeftion,  and  thereby 
greatly  affifts  in  converting  the  food  to  nourifli- 
ment ; it  promotes  all  the  fecretions  and  excre- 
tions, which  enlivens  the  body,  and  gives  room 
for  frefh  fupplies  of  nourifhment  ; it  invigor- 
ates the  whole  fyftem  ; it  gives  a flow  of  fpi- 
rits,  and  adds  firmnefs  and  ftrength  to  the 
mufcles  and  fmews.  In  fhort,  without  a cer- 
tain proportion  of  exercife  no  animal  body  can 
enjoy  health. 

The  effeffs  of  exercife  to  horfes,  however, 
are  not  limited  to  the  prefervation  of  their 
health ; but,  in  many  cafes  of  incipient  dif- 
eafe, its  good  effects  likewife  foon  become  vi- 
fible.  For  inftance,  when  it  is  ufed  as  a medi- 
cine in  thofe  horfes  that  have  fwelled  legs,  &c. 
from  ftanding  idle  in  the  ftable  : for,  although 
fuch  horfes  may  have  been  declared  full  of  hu- 
mours, and  that  nothing  could  relieve  them 
from  thefe  fuppofed  humours  but  purging,  diu- 
retic, or  alterative  medicines,  yet  it  has  been 
frequently  found,  that  regular  exercife,  fre- 
quent rubbing  of  the  legs  (which  is  topical  ex- 
ercife), with  a roomy  ftall  to  ftretch  their  legs 
when  they  lie  down,  have  removed  thefe  com- 
plaints without  any  medicine  whatever  being 
admlniftered. 

In  great  towns,  rides  or  covered  ways,  for 
exercifing  horfes  in  all  weathers,  are  extremely 
ufeful;  and  no  ftable-yard,  in  a large  town, 
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fiioulil  be  without  one  ; although,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  open  air  is  preferable. 

From  what  has  heen  faid,  it  may  be  infer- 
red, that  they  fliould  be  accullomed  to  exercife 
by  degrees ; for  all  fudden  changes,  whether 
from  idlencfs  to  a£tive  exercife,  or  from  exer- 
cife to  idlenefs,  produce  confiderable  changes 
in  the  fyftem,  and  render  both  the  folids  and 
fluids  liable  to  difeafe.  This  we  experience 
from  our  own  feelings ; and  it  is  the  fame  with 
horfes  on  their  being  firft  fet  to  hard  labour,  or 
violent  exercifes,  although  they  cannot  exprefs 
their  uneafy  fenfations  except  by  their  ftifF  and 
contradled  fteps,  which  may  be  obferved  upon 
moving  them  about  after  a hard  day’s  work. 
Welhould  accuftom  them,  therefore,  gradually 
and  regularly  to  exercife  or  labour;  and  it  then 
becomes  eafy  to  them,  nor  will  any  ftiffnefs  or 
difficulty  of  breathing  follow  from  it.  When  a 
horfc  has  arrived  at  this  ftate  or  habit  of  body, 
he  is  then  faid,  in  the  liable  phrafe,  to  be  in 

WIND. 

But  one  great  fource  of  difeafe  in  horfes 
arifes  from  the  improper  treatment  of  them 
after  they  have  been  overheated  by  labour.  Al- 
though a horfe  be  all  over  wet  and  fmoking 
with  fvveat,  ftill  ignorant  grooms  and  hoftlers 
will  infill,  according  to  their  own  way  of  ex- 
preffing  themfelves,  that  he  is  not  heated  at 
heart,  and  will  ralhly  expofe  him  to  the  cold 
air  uncovered,  tied  at  the  liable-door,  and  even 
allow  him  to  drink  his  belly-full  of  cold  water 
in  this  condition.  Mr.  Clark  obferves,  that  it 
would  fill  a volume  to  enumerate  the  cafes  that 
have  occurred  where  this  treatment  has  proved 
fatal  to  horfes.  By  being  expofed  to  cold  air, 
or  drinking  cold  water,  the  blood-vefiels  con- 
trail fuddenly  (for  it  is  the  fame,  in  elFeil, 
whether  cold  be  applied  to  the  internal  organs, 
as  the  llomach  or  lungs,  or  to  the  extemal  fur- 
face  of  the  body)  ; and  hence  violent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  or  other  vital  parts,  gangrene, 
&c.  and  all  the  well-known  dlfeafes  that  are  con- 
fequent  upon  obllruited  perfpiration.  Death 
indeed  is  frequently  the  confequence,  or  the 
horfe  fo  treated  is  feized  with  the  moll  violent 
acute  difeafes.  To  avoid  thefe  confequences, 
we  Ihould  not  only  refill  the  evil  praitices  al- 
luded to,  but  be  careful,  in  hunting,  where 
it  is  ncceifiry  to  ride  through  rivers  or  pits, 
to  do  it  with  as  much  caution  as  the  cafe  will 
admit.  Indeed,  every  one  who  has  a regard 
for  his  horfe  will,  when  the  animal  Is  in  a pro- 
fvife  fweat,  if  poffible,  endeavour  to  fhun  thefe 
entirely,  or  go  to  a part  where  the  water  is  lefs 
deep,  or  to  a bridge,  although  it  may  be  at  a 
wnn.Jcrable  dillance  ; for,  otherwife,  the  fud- 


den cold  will  cither  not  only  endanger  the  crea- 
ture’s life,  from  the  mod  violent  acute  difeafes 
which  will  probably  occur,  or,  if  he  furvive 
the  fhock,  the  mod  obdinate  chronic  com- 
plaints in  the  ched,  legs,  and  feet,  dedroy 
his  conditution,  and  may  render  him  totally 
ufelefs. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that,  like 
many  other  things  relating  to  horfes,  exeixil’e, 
given  for  the  mere  purpofes  of  health,  may  be 
carried  to  excefs,  and,  confcquently,  may  prove 
rather  hurtful  than  beneficial ; therefore  the 
time  and  manner  of  regulating  it  deferves  atten- 
tion. Thus,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  caufe  a 
horfe  to  exert  himfelf  too  fuddenly  after  he  is 
newly  fed  and  watered,  becaufe  his  domach  is 
then  too  full.  Horfes,  in  this  cafe,  fhould  be 
made  to  move  flowly  and  gently  at  fird  fetting 
out.  They  will  naturally  mend  their  pace  of 
themfelves.  Their  exercife  fhould  be  continued 
in  proportion  to  their  drength,  manner  of  feed- 
ing, and  the  labour,  &c-  required  of  them ; 
and  this  fliould  not  only  be  repeated  every  day 
when  it  is  pradlicable,  but  increafed  as  cir- 
cumdances  may  require.  From  not  attend- 
ing to  the  above  precautions  in  exercifing 
horfes,  how  many  are  the  cafes  of  broken  wind, 
and  other  adhmatic  complaints,  which  have 
occurred.? 

It  is  likewife  improper  to  take  out  horfes  to 
exercife  in  wet  or  rain,  or  when  they  are  not 
able  to  bear  it,  either  f/bm  former  fatigue, 
from  hard  labour,  or  when  they  are  fick  or 
lame. 

But  dill  greater  caution  Is  necelTary  to  be 
ferved  with  regard  to . horfes  that  are  very  fat. 
Thefe  require  a long  courfe  of  very  moderate 
and  regular  exercife  before  they  can  with  fafety 
be  put  to  that  which  is  the  lead  violent.  Tlic 
want  of  attention  to  this  circumdance  fre- 
quently occafions  fudden  death  ; many  indanccs 
of  which  Mr.  Clark  fays  he  has  known,  par- 
ticularly in  horfes  that  have  been  fed  with  a 
great  deal  of  boiled  meat,  in  order  to  fatten 
them  for  fale.  Thus,  a pair  of  drong  heavy 
carriage-horfes,  he  fays,  were  once  offered  him 
for  File  : he  declined  purchafing  them,  on  ac- 
count of  their  extreme  fatnefs  ; which  was 
thought  a very  fingular  reafon.  A gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood,  however,  who  was  not 
fo  fcrupulous,  purchafed  them,  and  they  were 
exercifed  with  tiie  greated  care  and  attention 
for  a confiderable  time,  in  order  to  bring  them 
Into  a proper  condition  for  work.  After  fome 
weeks,  they  had  occafion  to  travel  pretty  fmartiy 
a very  diort  dage  of  feven  miles  out  and  home, 
which  finiflied  one  of  them  after  a fliort  illncfs, 
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This,  and  a variety  of  fimilar  cafes,  fiiew  the 
danger  of  putting  horfes  that  are  too  fat  and 
full  of  juices,  fuddenly,  on  violent  exercife  of  any 
kind  ; for  there  is  no  ftate  or  habit  of  body  a 
horfe  can  be  in  more  dangerous,  or  more  liable 
to  difeafe,  than  that  of  his  being  too  fat. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that,  under* proper  regu- 
lation, the  greatefl;  advantages  arife  to  horfes 
from  the  conftant  habit  of  exercife.  The  ef- 
fe£l:s  it  produces  when  carried  to  excels,  as  is 
frequently  the  cafe  in  hunting,  and  ftill  more 
in  conteits  on  the  race-courfe,  where  the 
efforts  of  the  horfe  are  often  prodigious,  are  in 
fome  cafes  curious.  It  has  been  obferved,  in 
animals  that  have  been  hard  hunted  before  they 
were  killed,  that,  upon  taking  off  the  fkin,  the 
whole  panniculus  adipofus,  and  even  the  muf- 
cular  parts,  have  been  found  almoft  black,  from 
the  blood  being  extravafated  under  the  fkin,  or 
by  the  extreme  heat  of  the  body,  together  with 
the  velocity  of  the  circulating  fluid  ; and  that 
the  blood  has  been  forced  into  parts  in  which 
it  does  not  commonly  circulate.  The  fame 
appearance,  Mr.  Clark  fays,  he  has  obferved 
in  horfes,  particularly  one  that  fuddenly  fell 
down  dead  in  a race  on  coming  up  to  the  ftart- 
ing-poft  the  lafh  heat.  On  taking  off  his  flcin, 
die  blood  appeared  as  If  it  had  been  extravafated 
between  the  flefh  and  the  fkin,  and  ran  clown 
in  a confiderable  quantity,  as  the  horfe  w'as 
then  hardly  cold.  It  is  likewife  obferved,  in 
cattle  that  are  driven  too  hard  Immediately  be- 
fore they  are  flaughtered,  that  the  blood  is  too 
much  mixed  with  the  flefli,  &c.  All  thefe  cir- 
c^umftances  demonftrate,  that,  in  violent  exer- 
clfes,  the  blood  is  forced,  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
circulation  and  extreme  heat  of  the  body,  out 
of  its  natural  limits. 

I’o  the  mifchievous  effefts  of  extreme  and 
unnatural  degrees  of  exercife,  fuch  as  are  here 
mentioned,  together  with  thofe  which  certainly 
follow,  if,  while  in  this  heated  ftate,  cold  water 
be  tlirown  upon  the  body  of  the  horfe,  or  if  he 
be  plunged  Imto  it,  Mr.  Clark  attributes  certain 
difeafes,  of  which  we  fliall  treat  under  their 
proper  heads,  but  particularly  that  called  the 
Foundek.  See  that  article. 

EXOMPHALOS  (from  and  oy.sa>.o^,  a 
/lavel),  any  protuberance  of  the  navel,  but  par- 
ticularly the  hernia  umbilicalis. 

. EXOSTOSIS  (from  sj  and  os-j'sy^,  cs,  a bone), 
any  excrefcence  or  Irregular  protuberance  of  a 
be  ne  that  is  not  natural,  as  happens  in  cafes  of 
the  Spavin  in  horfes. 

EXPEC  rORATION,  that  eft'ort  to  pro- 
niote  a difeharge  from  the  lungs  which  is 
made  by  coughing ; bringing  up  phlegm,  or 
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any  thing  that  obftrufts  the  veffels  of  the 
lungs. 

EXPIRATION  (from  expire,  to  breathe  out), 
is  that  part  of  refpiration  which  thrufts  the  air 
out  of  the  lungs,  and  contradls  the  cavity  of  the 
breaft.  See  Respiration. 

EXPRESSION,  in  pharmacy,  the  mechani- 
cal means  made  ufe  of  for  forcing  out  the 
juices  of  fucculent  herbs  and  fruits,  and  the  in- 
fipid  oils  of  the  unifluous  feeds  and  kernels. 

The  harder  fubftances  require  to  be  previoufly 
well  beateii  or  ground  ; but  herbs  are  to  be  only 
moderately  bruifed.  The  fubjedi  is  then  includ- 
ed in  a hair-bag,  and  preffed  between  wooden 
plates,  in  the  common  ferew-prefs,  as  long  as 
any  juice  runs  from  it. 

The  expreffson  of  oils  Is  performed  nearly  In 
the  fame  manner  as  that  of  juices ; only  here 
iron  plates  are  fubftituted  for  the  wooden  ones 
there  made  ufe  of.  The  fubjeef  is  well  pound- 
ed, and  included  in  a ftrong  canvas-bag,  be- 
tween which  and  the  plates  of  the  prefs  a hair- 
cloth is  interpofed. 

The  infipid  oils  of  all  the  uniEluous  feeds  are 
obtained  uninjured  by  this  operation,  if  per- 
formed without  the  ufe  of  heat,  which,  though 
it  greatly  promotes  the  extraftion  of  the  oil,  at 
the  fame  time  imprefles  an  ungrateful  flavour, 
and  increafes  its  difpofition  to  grow  rancid. 

The  oils  expreffed  from  aromatic  fubftances 
generally  carry  with  them  a portion  of  their  ef- 
fential  oil ; hence  the  fmell  and  flavour  of  the 
expreffed  oils  of  nutmegs  and  mace.  They  are 
very  rarely  found  impregnated  with  any  ol  the 
other  qualities  of  thefubje£l.  Oil  of  muftard-feed, 
for  inftance,  is  as  foft  and  void  of  acrimony  as' 
that  of  the  almond ; the  pungency  of  the  muf- 
tard  remaining  entire  in  the  cake  left  after  the 
expreffion. 

EXSICCATION,  or  Drying,  in  pharmacy. 
There  are  two  general  methods  of  exficcating  or 
drying  moift  bodies ; in  the  one  their  humid 
parts  are  exhaled  by  heat.  In  the  other  they  are 
imbibed  or  abforbed  by  fubftances  whofe  foft 
and  fpongy  texture  adapts  them  to  that  ufe- 
Bodies  Intimately  combined  with  or  diffolved  in 
a fluid,  as  recent  vegetables  and  their  juices,  re- 
quire the  firft ; fuch  as  are  only  fuperficially 
fixed,  as  when  earthy  or  indiflbluble  powders 
are  ground  with  water,  are  commodioufly  fepa- 
rated  from  It  by  the  fecond. 

Vegetables  and  their  parts  are  ufually  exfic- 
cated  by  the  natural  warmth  of  the  air ; the  nf- 
fiitance  of  a gentle  artificial  heat  may,  neverthe- 
lefs,  in  general,  be  not  only  fafely  but  advan- 
tageoufly  had  recourfe  to.  By  a moderate  fin, 
even  the  more  tender  flowers  may  be  dried  in  a 
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little  time,  without  any  confiderable  lofs  either* 
of  their  odour  or  lively  colour,  which  would 
both  be  greatly  injured  or  deftroyed  by  a more 
flow  cxficcation  in  the  air.  Some  plants,  in- 
deed, particularly  thofe  of  the  acrid  kind,  as 
horfe-radifli,  fcurvy-grals,  and  arum,  lofe  their 
virtues  by  this  procefs,  however  carefully  per- 
formed ; but  far  the  greater  number  retain  them 
unimpaired,  and  often  improved. 

The  thicker  vegetable  juices  may  be  exllc- 
cated  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  ; or,  where  this  Is 
not  fulficient,  by  that  of  a water-bath,  or  an 
oven  moderately  warm.  The  thinner  juices 
may  be  gently  boiled  till  they  begin  to  thicken, 
and  then  treated  as  the  foregoing.  The  ju'res 
qf  fome  plants,  as  arum  root,  briony  root,  orris 
root,  wild  cucumbers,  &c.  feparate,  upon  Hand- 
ing for  fome  time,  into  a thick  part,  which  falls 
to  the  bottom,  and  a thin  aqueous  one,  which 
fwims  above  it  j this  laft  is  to  be  poured  off, 
and  the  firft  exficcated  by  a gentle  warmth. 
Preparations  of  this  kind  have  been  ufually 
called  facula  ; that  of  the  cucumber  is  the  only 
one  which  praftice  now  retains. 

Indiffoluble  bodies,  mixed  with  water  into  a 
thick  confiftence,  may  be  eafily  freed  from  the 
greateft  part  of  it  by  dropping  them  on  a chalk- 
llone,  or  fome  powdered  chalk  preffed  into  a 
fmooth  mafs,  which  readily  imbibes  their  hu- 
midity. Where  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  large, 
as  in  the  edulcoration  of  precipitates,  it  may  be 
feparated  by  decantation  or  filtration. 

One  of  the  principal  circumftances  favouring 
fermentation  is  a certain  degree  of  moifture. 
Exficcation  is  therefore  employed  to  dlffipate 
humidity,  and  render  vegetables  thereby  lefs 
liable  to  thofe  changes  produced  by  a kind  of  in- 
fenfible  fermentation. 

EXTENSORS.  Thofe  mufcles  are  fo  called 
which  ferve  to  extend  any  part.  For  many  ex- 
amples, fee  the  plates  of  the  mufcles  of  the  horfe, 
with  their  feveral  deferiptions. 

EXTENUATION,  fignifies  a lofs  of  plump- 
nefs,  or  general  decay  in  the  mufcular  flefh  of 
the  wl’.ole  body. 

EXTERIOR,  in  an  anatomical  fenfe,  the 
outward  furface  of  a body  prepared  for  exami- 
nation. Our  inveftigations  naturally  commence 
when  the  fkin  and  adipofe  membrane  have  been 
removed ; and,  in  this  fenfe,  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Horse,  as  reprefented  in  Plate  VI.  may 
be  called  his  exterior  anatomy.  Of  this  figure, 
taken  from  the  judicious  and  accurate  delinea- 
tions of  the  celebrated  Mr. Stubbs,  the  follow- 
ing is  a deferiplion  : 

Mufcles^  fs’r.  in  the  Head. 

AAa  hipicranius,  or  mufcle  of  the  fcalp ; 


A A the  tendinous  expanfion  that  goes  to  the 
elevator  of  the  upper  lip  and  wing  of  the  nofc  ; 
a the  flefiiy  part  which  runs  over  a part  of  the 
orbicular  mufcle  of  the  eye-lid,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  external  Ikin. 

hede  The  orbicular  mufcle  of  the  eye-lid; 
e the  origin  of  the  fibres  from  the  ligament  by 
W'hich  the  conjundbion  of  the  eye-lids,  in  the 
great  canthns,  is  tied  to  the  nafal  part  of  the  os 
unguis.- 

f^  T he  corrugator  of  the  eye-brow  ; f its 
origin  ; at  g It  is  inferted  into  the  fkin. 

hilillmno  The  elevator  of  the  upper  lip 
and  corner  of  the  mouth  ; i k its  origin  from  the 
epicranius  ; / / that  part  which  is  expanded  un- 
der the  dilator  of  the  noftril  and  mouth  ; m the 
part  W'hich  runs  over  the  dilator  of  the  noftril 
and  mouth,  and  is  inferted  into  the  corner  of 
the  mouth;  n the  place  where  it  divides  for  the 
paffage  of  the  dilator  of  the  noftril  and  mouth  ; 
at  0 it  arifes  from  the  bone  near  the  inner  angle 
of  the  eye. 

p q The  lateral  dilator  of  the  noftril  and  up- 
per lip. 

rstunux  Zygomaticus  ; t its  infertion  into 
the  orbicularis  of  the  mouth;  nux  its  origin 
from  the  orbicularis  of  the  eye ; this  mufcle,  in 
adbion,  pulls  down  the  inferior  part  of  the  or- 
bicular mufcle  of  the  eye,  as  well  as  raifes 
the  corner  of  the  mouth  (and  the  epicranius 
raifes  the  fuperior  part  of  it)  : it  is  a very  thin 
mufcle. 

2 z & B C The  orbicular  mufcle  of  the  mouth; 
B fibres  which  intermix  with  the  fibres  of  the 
nafal  mufcles  of  the  upper  lip  ; C fibres  which 
run  over  the  glands  of  the  lip  towards  the  iu- 
fertion  of  the  elevators  of  the  chin. 

I 2 The  depreflbr  of  the  low'er  lip. 

3 4 Part  of  the  latilfimus  colli,  which  at  4 Is 
inferred  into  the  low'er  jaw-bone. 

5 The  elevators  of  the  chin  where  they  arc 
inferted  into  the  fkin,  the  fibres  of  which  aro 
intermixed  with  the  fat  of  the  chin. 

6 The  anterior  dilator  of  the  noftril. 

7 The  tendon  of  the  long  nafal  mufcle  of  the 
upper  lip. 

8 Septum  narium. 

9 The  vena  angularls,  which  Is  a branch  of 
the  external-anterior  jugular  vein  here  protii- 
beratlng  ; it  runs  to  the  great  or  internal  angle 
of  the  orbit,  fending  branches  on  each  fide  to 
the  mufcles  and  integuments ; it  fends  out  a 
branch  througlr  the  lateral  Cartilages  of  the  nofe, 
W'hich  is  diftributed  to  the  nares,  and  another 
which  runs  down  in  a winding  courfe  to  the 
upper  lip. 

10  A branch  of  the  vena  temporalis. 

s s 2 
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,1 1 Arteria  angularis. 

12  Branches  of  the  nervus  maxillaris  infe- 
rior ; they  are  branches  of  the  third  branch  of 
the  fifth  pair. 

Mufcl'es  of  the  outer  Ear. 

abbcde  e Retrahens ; c de  e the  upper  or 
anterior  part  of  the  i-etrahens  feen  through  the 
origens  j this  part  is  inferted  tendinous  into  the 
ear,  a little  below  the  infertion  of  its  middle 
part;  bb  the  middle  part  of  the  retrahens,  in- 
lerted  into  the  external  ear  in  the  middle  of  its 
convexity,  about  one  third  part  of  the  way  from 
the  root  of  the  ear  to  the  tip ; a the  inferior  or 
pofterior  part  of  the  retrahens,  coming  from  its 
origin  under  the  middle  part  to  be  inferted  into 
the  pofterior  fide  of  the  convex  part  of  the  ear 
lower  than  the  medius  near  the  infertion  of  the 
lateral  dcprelTor  n o, 

c dee dh  The  fuperior-anterior  mufcle  through 
which  is  feen  the  origens;  e e the  place  where  it 
joins  its  fellow,  having  no  origin  from  the  bone  ; 
d its  infertion  into  the  cartilage  : h a part  of  it 
which  runs  over  the  cartilage,  and  is  inferted 
near  h into  the  outer  ear. 

gi  Mufcles  that  run  from  the  anterior  carti- 
lage to  the  external  ear. 

k The  anterior  cartilage  of  the  outer  ear. 

/ The  lateral  mufcle  of  the  anterior  cartilage 
of  the  outer  ear  ; it  arifes  above  the  orbit  of  the 
eye,  and  is  inferted  into  the  anterior  cartilage 
of  the  outer  ear. 

m A mufcle  arifing  under  /,  which  is  inferted 
at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  opening  of  the  ear, 
anteriorly,  with  i. 

n 0 The  lateral  depreflbr  of  the  outer  ear, 
arifing  at  n ; from  the  quadratus  colli  it  is  in- 
lerted,  clofe  by  the  mufcle  into  the  lower 
angle  of  the  opening  of  the  ear  pofteriorly. 

p The  outer  ear. 

In  the  Neck. 

3 4 Latiflimus  colli,  or  quadratus 

of  the  neck  ; b its  origin  from  the  fternum,  a 
little  below  the  top ; 4 its  infertion  into  the 
lower  jaw-bone  ; c a membranous  part  going 
over  the  jugular  vein,  from  which  the  fleftiy 
fibres  of  the  lateral  deprefibr  of  the  ear  arifes  ; 
d d the  edge  by  which  it  is  attached  to  that  part 
of  the  fafeia  of  the  fuperior  part  of  the  trapezius 
which  runs  over  the  external  furface  of  the  le- 
vator humeri-  proprius. 

fghiiklmn  Levator  humeri  proprius;  g 
that  part  which  arifes  tendinous  from  the  pro- 
ceflus  maftoideus ; h the  part  which  arifes  by 
thin  flefhy  fibres  from  the  tendino-membranous 
part  of  the  trapezius,  or  fends  a membranous 


tendon  to  the  ridge  of  the  occiput ; / the  por- 
tion which  lies  under  fame  of  the  part f ghi  tk^ 
and  arifes  from  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of  the 
four  uppermoft  vertebrae  of  the  neck  near  their 
extremities  ; its  origin  is  the  fame  with  the  an- 
gularis called  levator  fcapulse  proprius  in  the 
human  body ; rn  the  end  near  its  infertion  into 
the  humerus  between  the  biceps  and  brachiaeus 
internus.  The  part  / m may  be  called  leva- 
tor humeri  projwius  ; the  p■^x^fghiik  muf- 
culus  ad  levatorcm  accellbris,  being  a diftinct 
mufcle  till  it  come  to  be  joined  or  inferted  into 
the  levator  humeri  proprius,  juft  below  the 
opening  where  the  nerve  comes  out  marked  6. 

opqqrrstuiuxxx  The  upper  part  of  the 
trapezius ; op  the  origin  of  the  flefhy  part ; 
p the  thickeft  part ; y y a part  which,  in  this 
fubjedl,  is  thin,  but  flefhy;  the  flefhy  fibres 
are  inclofed  betwixt  two  fafeiae ; the  external 
fafeia  runs  over  the  levator  humeri  proprius, 
and  is  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  quadratus 
colli;  it  fends  off  a great  number  of  fmall  white 
tendinous  threads  which  run  acrofs  or  interfeft 
the  fibres  of  the  levator  humeri  proprius,  and 
firmly  adhere  to  it ; the  internal  fafeia  goes  on 
the  internal  furface  of  the  levator  humeri  pro- 
prius ; r r in  this  line  the  carnous  fibres  end, 
but  are  covered,  in  this  fubjeft,  by  fame  of  the 
fibres  of  the  membrana  carnofa ; / a tendinous 
part ; t a thin  tendinous  part,  under  which 
may  be  feen  part  of  the  ferratus  major  anticus  ; 
u tne  beginning  of  the  tendon  of  the  carnous 
fibres  marked  t i of  the  levator  humeri  pro- 
prius, or  a continuation  of  the  tendon  of  the 
trapezius;  xxx  the  origin  of  the  trapezius 
from  the  ligament  of  the  neck. — The  flefhy 
fibres  of  this  mufcle  run  in  the  fame  diredfion, 
and  are  joined  in  with  the  levator  humeri  pro- 
prius; it  is  Inferted  along  with  part  of  the  le- 
vator humeri  into  the  fafeia,  which  covers  the 
extending  mufcles  on  the  cubit,  and  into  the 
tendinous  furface  of  the  infra  fpinatus. 

yyzisf  The  inferior  part  of  the  trapezius; 
yy  the  origin;  isf  its  infertion  ; from  z to  y it 
is  attached  to  the  latiflimus  dorfi  by  white 
threads  of  tendinous  fibres,  which  interfedf  the 
tendinous  and  carnous  fibres  both  of  it  and  the 
latiflimus  dorfi,  and  firmly  adhere  to  both ; 
thefe  tendinous  threads  run  from  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  ligamentum  colli  towards  this 
lower  angle  of  the  mufcle,  fo  that  it  makes  a 
fort  of  double  tendon  for  the  trapezius  to  lie  in 
at  z. 

c d dv  The  jugular  vein  protuberating. 

Upon  the  neck  are  feen  branches  of  the  cer- 
vical nerves,  veins,  aud  arteries;  which  go  to 
the  integuments. 


EXT 


EXT 


Jn  the  Shoulder  and  7'runh, 
ah  c d d e e f g gh  i i i k 1 1 m n 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 p p q r s 
Membrana  caniofa  ; a the  thickefl  flefliy  part ; 
h the  thick  flefliy  parts  running  upon  the  ex- 
tenfors  of  the  cubit,  becomes  tendinous  at  c, 
and  goes  to  be  inferted  v/ith  the  latiffimus  dorfi 
and  teres  major  into  the  humerus  ; d d fome  of 
the  thick  flefliy  part  going  over  the  mufeies  of 
the  cubit,  and  tending  towards  the  cubit,  forms 
the  membranous  tendon  q,  under  which  may 
be  feen  fome  branches  of  nerves  and  blood- 
veflels  which  are  difperfed  in  the  flefliy  pan- 
iiicle  ; e e the  pofterior  and  inferior  beginning 
of  the  flefliy  fibres  which  arife  rather  thin,  but 
increafe  in  thicknefs  gradually  as  they  advance 
towards  the  part  a\  f z flefliy  part  which  runs 
into  the  duplicuture  of  this  membrane,  &c.  as 
it  goes  towards  the  thigh  ; at  it  is  flefliy, 
but  little  more  than  a membrane,  being  very 
thin  ; h a membranous  part  which  runs  over 
the  penis  ; i i i the  tendino-membranous  part 
>vhich  runs  over  the  loins,  part  of  the  back, 
and  part  of  the  abdomen  ■,  k the  membranous 
part  which  helps  to  form  the  duplicature  ; //  a 
faint  appearance  of  the  outline  of  the  latiffimus 
dorfi ; the  part  m is  about  as  tliick  as  the  part  n 
and  the  latiffimus  dorfi  both  together  ; ov  oooo  o 
the  part  where  the  carnous  fibres  of  the  fuperior 
portion  of  this  mufcle,  or  flefhy  pannicle,  begin 
to  arife,  which  are  but  very  thin,  and  all  tend 
towards  tire  cubit,  fome  of  which  difappear  at 
or  are  inferted  into  the  membranous  tendon  q, 
and  appear  again  at  or  arife  from  the  fame  at 
pp,  then  running  towards  the  mufcles  on  the 
cubit  become  a mere  membrane  as  they  pafs 
over  the  jundfure  of  the  elbow,  and  are  fo 
fpread  over  the  mufcles,  &c.  below,  adhering 
in  fome  places  to  the  edges  of  the  tendons,  and 
in  others  to  the  edges  of  the  ligaments  which 
bind  down  the  mufcles  to  keep  them  in  their 
proper  fituations. 

ttuwxyy  Pedtoralis;  tt  its  origin  from  the 
aponeurofis  of  the  external  oblique  mufcle  of 
the  abdomen,  this  part  is  inferted  into  the  head 
of  the  os  humeri  internally ; x a part  arifing 
from  about  two  thirds  of  the  inferior  part  of 
the  fternum,  which  ends  in  a fafeia  defeending 
down  the  mufcle,  on  the  infide  the  cubit  ; y y 
the  part  arifing  from  the  fuperior  part  of  the 
fternum,  for  about  one  third  of  its  length,  and 
running  in  a tranfverfe  diredlion  over  the  infe- 
rior part,  it  is  inferted  along  with  the  levator 
humeri  proprius,  by  a flat  membranous  tendon, 
into  the  humerus,  betwixt  the  biceps  and  bra- 
chisus  internus. 

z A large  vein  which  branches  in  the  flelhy 
part  of  the  membrana-carnofa. 


The  blood-veflels  and  nerves  marked  on  the 
thorax  are  thofe  diftributed  to  the  integu- 
ments which  are  taken  off,  the  nerves  come 
from  the  nervi  dorfales  or  coftales  and  nervi 
lumbares,  the  arteries  from  the  arteriae  inter- 
coftales  inferiores,  and  the  exteria;  lumbares, 
and  the  veins  from  the  venae  intercoftaks  and 
vents  lumbares. 
fs”  The  tail. 

Mufcles^  fs’r.  in  the  upper  1 .imb  or  Extremity,  as 
they  appear’  under  the  Mcmbrana-carnofa,  with 
its  principal  Attachments. 

abb  Extenfor  carpi  radialis ; a the  flefliy 
part ; b the  tendon,  the  lower  part  of  which 
runs  under  the  tendon  of  the  mufcle  cc,  which 
is  analogous  to  the  extenfors  of  the  thumb,  and 
under  a ligament  common  to  it  and  the  extenfor 
communis  digitorum  tte. 

deefgh  Extenfor  ulnaris  & digltorilm  com- 
munis-, d the  flefliy  part  fliewing  itfelf  under 
the  membrane  eej  fg  the  tendon  which  goes 
under  the  ligament  at  e,  and  giving  a flip  f to 
the  tendon  i i of  the  extenfor,  analogous  to  the 
extenfor  minimi  digit! ; h the  tendon,  fending 
fibres  laterally  over  the  ligament  m. 

i i i Extenfor  minimi  digiti,  to  which  the 
carnous  membrane  is  attached  at  ih,  and  fends 
tendinous  fibres  over  it  in  the  direeflion  as 
marked. 

n The  bone,  which  is  an  imperfe£f  metacar- 
pal bone,  to  which  this  membrane  is  attached. 

0 A fort  of  fpongy  fatty  fubftance,  probably 
a produ£lion  of  the  membrana  adipofa,  lying 
over  the  protuberating  part  of  this  joint,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  bending  tendons  from  bruifes  when 
this  part  touches  the  ground,  &c. 

p q Flexor  carpi  ulnaris ; at  p the  flefliy  fibres 
appear  under  the  membrane,  and  alfo  under  its 
own  tendinous  furface  ; q tendinous  fibres  going 
off  from  this  mufcle  to  intermix  with  tlie  liga- 
ments of  this  articulation. 

R r Flexor  digitorum  profundus  ; R the 
flefliy  part  appearing  under  the  tendinous  fur- 
face  of  this  mufcle,  as  well  as  the  carnous 
membrane. 

s The  tendon  of  the  fublimis. 

H tt  The  inter-mufcular  ligament  to  the 
part  of  which  the  carnous  membrane  has  fome 
adhefion. 

u Marks  the  ligaments  arifing  at  u from  the 
orbicular  bone,  and  running  obliquely  down- 
wards and  forwards. 

lu  w Ligamentous  fibres  which  come  from 
the  infide  of  the  radius,  and  run  over  the  bend- 
ing tendons  to  be  inferted  into  the  bone  »,  and 
join  in  with  the  carnous  membrane. 


EXT 


EXT 


X X Vena  plantaris  externa. 

V Nervus  plantaris  externus. 

z A fmall  nerve  coming  from  under  die  li- 
gaments on  the  other  fide  the  carpus,  and  de- 
fcendlng  in  an  oblique  manner  to  join  the  ner- 
vus plantaris  externus. 

The  carnous  membrane  joins  in  with  the 
membranous  expanfion  which  is  fent  down  the 
cubit  by  part  of  the  peddoralis,  and,  with  other 
membranous  productions  from  the  ligaments, 
forms  a fort  of  ligament,  inclofing  the  tendons 
of  the  extending  mufcles,  and  confines  them  in 
their  proper  places.  This  ligament  is  inferted 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  firfb  bone  of  the 
finger. 

The  ligament  arifing  at  u runs  down  to  join 
the  tendon  i a little  below  y,  running  over  the 
tendon  i till  it  comes  to  its  infertion  near  the 
edge  of  that  tendon  next  the  tendon  f ; the  part 
ti fnu  fends  the  principal  part  under  the  tendon 
efg  to  be  inferted  into  the  metacarpal  bone  at 
bj-,  the  part  which  runs  over  that  tendon,  or 
thofe  tendons,  joins  in  with  the  membranous 
produdtion  of  the  pedtoral  mufcle  and  carnous 
membrane. 

The  hoof. 

In  the  lower  or  psjlerior  Limb: 

abode fghi  k¥il  mno  p q r s t uw  x y zisf  Fafcia 
lata,  and  mufculus  fafeiae  latas,  with  the  mem- 
brana  carnofa,  and  expanfions  of  the  mufcles  ; 
a the  part  which  is  a continuation  of  the  tendon 
of  the  latllTimus  dorfi,  which  arifes  free  from 
the  mufcle  glutaeus  medius,  which  lies  under 
it  •,  b the  origin  of  the  mufculus  fafeiae  latae 
from  the  fpine  of  the  ilium. 

0 The  anterior  flefliy  part ; d the  pofterior 
flefliy  part ; e the  tendon. 

f The  part  under  which  the  glutaeus  exter- 
nus lies,  and  from  which  it  has  a flefliy  origin; 
this  part  is  much  thicker  or  ftronger  than  the 
part  a. 

g h i The  part  under  which  the  biceps  tibiae 
lies  ; this  mufcle  in  its  fuperior  part  arifes  from 
the  fafcia  lata. 

k The  femi-tendinofus  lying  under  the  fald 
fajicia,  from  which  it  alfo  arifes  in  the  fuperior 
part.  ! , 

K The  patella,  with  its  external  lateral  li- 
gament, which  binds  it  to  the  os  femoris,  and 
its  inferior  anterior  ligament,  which  binds  it  to 
the  tibia,  protuberating  under  the  fafeiae. 

/ The  extenfor  longus  digitorum ; m pero- 
neus ; « flexor  digitorum  pedis ; o Gemellus. 

p Tendons  formed  by  thefe  fafeix  and  ex- 
panfions to  join  in  witli  the  extenfors  of  the 
tarfus. 


q Nerves  expanded  upon  thefe  fafeise,  or  fent 
off  to  the  external  parts,  as  the  adipofe  mem’ 
brane  and  cutis.  They  are  branches  of  the 
fciatic  nerve. 

r A fort  of  tendon  formed  by  the  fafeiae," 
&c.  which  may  probably  afhft  the  extenfor  di- 
gitorum when  the  tarfus  Is  extended. 
s The  tendon  of  the  extenfor  digiti. 
t The  tendons  of  the  flexors. 
u The  interofleus,  &c. 

TO  IV  Veins  arifing  from  under  the  hoof, 
called  venae  plantares ; they  run  into  the  vena 
tibialis  poflerior. 

.V  Nervus  plantaris  externus. 
y A ligament  fent  off  by  the  interofleus,  &c. 
and  the  capfula  of  the  fetlock  joint,  to  join  and 
bind  down  the  tendon  of  the  extenfor  digitorum 
pedis. 

About  % thefe  fafeiae  have  an  attachment  as 
they  pafs  over  the  tendon  and  ligaments. 

A fort  of  fpongy  fatty  fub fiance,  probably 
a produftion  of  the  membrana  adipofa,  lying 
over  die  protuberating  part  of  this  joint,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  bending  tendons  from  bruifes  when 
the  fetlock  touches  the  ground. 

. The  fafeial  membrano-tendinous  expanfions, 
&c.  cover  all  thefe  mufcles,  ligaments,  blood- 
vefTels,  nerves,  &cc.  forming  a pretty  ftrong 
coat  over  them  ; the  mufcles,  &c.  only  making 
their  appearance  by  protuberating  under  them, 
which  they  will  do  even  when  they  are  covered 
by  the  external  Ikin. 

A The  hoof. 

J\I t/fcles,  isf  0.  protuberating  under  the  Membrana 
■ Carnofa  in  the  left  upper  Limb,  viz.  on  the  Cur 
hit.  Carpus,  Metacarpus,  and  Extremity  of  the 
Limb. 

a b Extenfor  carpi  radialis  ; a the  flefliy  part ; 
h the  tendon. 

c The  tendon  of  the  mufcle  which  is  analo- 
gous to  the  extenfor  of  the  thumb. 
d Biceps  cubiti. 
e Pe£l:oralis. 
f Flexor  digitorum. 
g Flexor  carpi  radialis. 
h Subliniis. 
i Profundus. 

k The  tendon  of  the  extenfor  ulnaris  & digi- 
torum communis. 

/ A fort  of  fpongy  fatty  fubflance,  probably 
a produdlion  of  the  membrana  adipofa. 
m Vena  cephalica. 
n Vena  plantaris  Interna. 

0 Nervus  plantaris  intern  us. 
p InterolTeus,  &c. 
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q A ligament  coming  from  the  interoffcus, 
and  inferted  into  the  extending  tendon, 
r The  hoof. 

Mufcles,  i^c.  in  the  internal  Vieiu  of  the  left 
Liver  Limb,  as  they  appear  through  or  pro- 
tuberate  under  the  Fafcias  ivhich  cover  them. 

a The  flefliy  part  of  the  tibialis  anticus. 
b "I  he  flefliy  part  of  the  fartorius. 
e The  tendon  of  the  extenfor  digitorum  pedis. 
d A ligament  coming  from  the  interolfeus, 
and  joining  with  the  tendon  of  the  extenfor  di- 
gitorum pedis. 

e The  interofleus,  &c.  arifmg  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  metatarfal  bones  and  fome  of  the 
tarfal  bones,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fefamoid 
bones  and  firfl  bone  of  the  toe  on  each  fide,  and 
fends  off  the  part  d to  the  tendon  of  the  extenfor 
digitorum  pedis. 

ff  The  tendon  of  the  plantarls. 
g A tendon  formed  by  the  femi-tendinofus, 
biceps  cruris,  &c.  to  go  to  the  heel. 

Betwixt  f g and  h are  formed,  by  the  ex- 
panfions  of  the  mufcles  on  the  infide  of  the 
thigh,  two  or  three  flat  tendons,  like  thofe 
marked  p on  the  external  fide  of  the  leg  in  this 
table. 

The  direflion  of  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the 
fafcia  arc  here  marked  as  they  run  over  the  in- 
fide of  the  leg,  &c. ; about  h they  are  pretty 
ftrong  (under  which  the  vena  faphaena  is 
fcarcely  difcernable),  forming  a ftrong  ten- 
dinous fafcia,  which  joins  in  with  the  tendon 
of  the  extenfor  digitorum  pedis  at  k. 

I A fort  of  fatty,  fpongy,  glandular  fubftance, 
lying  immediately  under  the  flcin,  probably  a 
produftion  of  the  niembrana  adipofa,  lying  over 
the  protuberating  part  of  this  joint,  to  prefcrve 
the  bending  tendons  from  bruifes  when  the  fet- 
lock touches  the  ground. 
m V’’cna  fapha;na. 
n Branches  of  the  vena  faphccna. 

0 Yena  plantaris  interna,  or  a continuation 
of  the  vena  faphaena. 
p Nervus  plantaris  internus. 
q A branch  of  the  nervus  cruralis. 
r The  hoof. 

The  epithet  exterior  is  no  lefs  applicable  to 
the  natural  outline  of  the  living  animal.  As 
lar  as  the  fubjetft  concerns  the  veterinary  prac- 
titioner and  amateur,  it  is  confidered  under  the 
articles  Action,  Proportions,  &c. 

EXTERNAL  INJURIES,  happening  to 
cattle  of  different  denominations,  are  cuts, 
wounds,  or  bruifes  (fee  thofe  articles).  Mr. 
Uenny  obferves,  tliat  horfes  at  large,  or  con- 


fined in  ftables,  are  very  liable  either  to  hurt 
themfelves,  or  be  injured  by  other  animals  ; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  thefe  acci- 
dents will  be  the  fubfequent  inflammation  and 
fvvelling. 

If  the  accident,  when  difeovered,  appears 
likely  to  prove  of  confequence,  he  fuggefts  that 
bleeding  may  be  proper ; but  in  all  flight  cafes 
local  remedies  only  are  requilite.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  application  of  lead-water,  or  a poultice 
of  bran  and  vinegar  warm. 

If  the  injury  be  on  the  extremities,  bandages' 
may  be  applied,  and  kept  conftantly  moift  with 
lead-water  or  vinegar ; or  the  part  may  be 
bathed  with  camphorated  fpirits. 

In  cafe  any  indolent  fwellings  remain,  as  is 
frequently  the  cafe  after  violence  done  to  the 
knee,  hock,  &c.  a blifter  will  be  found  the 
moft  ufeful  application.  The  horfe  fhould  have 
gentle  walking  exercife  daily,  as  foon  as  he  is 
fufficiently  recovered. 

Where  the  inflammation,  however,  has  been 
fo  confiderable  as  to  occafion  the  formation  of 
matter,  poultices  and  warm  fomentations  are  to 
be  ufed,  and  continued  till  the  abfeefs  is  in  a 
fit  ftate  to  have  the  matter  difeharged ; when  a 
large  incifion  muft  be  made  with  a lancet  in' 
the  moft  depending  part,  and  the  wound  after- 
wards dreffed  'W'ith  digeftive  ointment  fpread. 
upon  tow. 

EXTRACT,  In  pharmacy,  a folution  of  the 
purer  parts  of  a mixed  body  infpiflated  by  eva- 
poration nearly  to  the  confiftence  of  ftiff  honey. 
See  Extraction. 

EXTRACT  OF  LEAD.  Mr.  Goulard,  a 
furgeon  of  Montpellier,  wrote  a treatife  fome 
years  ago  profeffedly  on  the  external  ufe  of  lead, 
\vhich  has  been  the  means  of  greatly  extending 
the  ufe  of  it.  The  bafis  of  his'  preparations  is 
what  he  calls  the  extracSf  of  lead,  which  is  a fo- 
lution of  litharge  in  ftrong  vinegar,  by  boiling 
it  gently  to  the  confiftence  of  a thin  fyrup,  and, 
after  it  has  ftood  to  fettle,  the  clear  part  is 
poured  oft'  for  ufe.  A fmall  portion  of  this, 
diluted  In  a large  quantity  of  foft  water,  makes 
his  vegeto-mineral  water,  which  is  employed  as 
a lotion,  or,  boiled  with  bread  or  bi'an,  makes 
a cataplafm.  The  extracfl;  is  likewlfe  combined 
with  undtuous  matters  into  a variety  of  forms. 
Thefe  preparations  have  been  found  of  great 
utility  in  various  cafes  of  Inflammation.  Their 
application  has,  however,  been  obferved  to  pro- 
duce many  of  thofe  affeftions  of  the  nervous 
fyftem  which  chara£ferife  the  poifonous  efFedts 
of  lead  taken  internally  in  tlie  human  fubjedf. 

We  have  no  lefs  reafon,  therefore,  to  be  cau- 
tious left  the  too  free  ufe  of  it,  in  veterinary. 
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pracl:ice,  occufion  fimilar  evils  to  the  animals 
•w  hofe  clifeafes  it  is  intended  to  alleviate.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  folutions  of  vitriolated  zinc,  of 
alum,  &c.  will  anfwer  as  well ; and  thefe  may 
be  fafely  ufed  to  any  extent. 

EXTRACTION,  in  the  largell  fenfe,  figni- 
fies  any  folution  made  by  menftruums,  unlefs 
there  be  allowed  this  difference  between  them  ; 
that  in  folution  the  menftruums  abforb  the 
whole  fubftance  of  the  body,  but  in  this  they 
carry  off  only  certain  particles  of  it.  Camphor 
is  diffolved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  but  jalap  is  more 
properly  faid  to  be  extracted  ; for  the  refin  only 
is  taken  out  by  the  menftruum,  the  other  par- 
ticles being  left  untouched.  But  extradbion 
moft  commonly  fignifies  fuch  an  infpiffation,  or 
thickening  of  a folution,  as,  when  there  is  drawn 
off  a certain  quantity  of  the  menftruum,  re- 
duces the  remaining  mixture  to  the  confiftence 
of  honey,  as  in  the  extracbs  of  faffron,  gentian, 
and  the  like.  Extradbs  are  chiefly  made  out  of 
vegetables,  and  require  different  menftruums, 
according  to  the  diferent  nature  of  the  plants, 
efpecially  in  gums  : for  fuch  as  are  mucilagi- 
nous, as  gum  arabic,  tragacanth,  &c.  are  not 
eafily  to  be  diffolved  but  in  aqueous  liquors  ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  refinous  gums,  as 
galbanum,  fcammony,  &c.  muff;  have  ardent 
fpirits  to  diflblve  them.  There  are  others  again 
of  a middle  nature,  which  may  be  diffolved  in 
either  fort  of  menftruums,  though  not  fo  eafily 
in  one  as  in  the  other.  Thus,  aloes  and  rhubarb, 
which  are  fomething  refinous,  are  better  made 
into  extradbs  with  fpirits  of  wine  than  water ; 
but  plants,  which  abound  lefs  with  refin,  fuch 
us  hellebore.  See-  are  more  commodiouffy  ex- 
tradbed  witli  water.  To  perform,  therefore, 
extradbion  aright,  a proper  menftruum  is  necef- 
lary,  and  one  which  is  as  near  a-kin  as  poffible 
to  the  body  to  be  extracbed.  Thus  extradbion 
is  ufually  performed : but  its  ufe  does  not  feem 
to  be  of  fo  great  fervice  in  phyfic  as  is  generally 
imagined  ; for  much  of  the  more  fubtile  parts 
flies  away,  either  when  the  menftruum  is  drawn 
off  by  diftillation,  or  when  it  evaporates  in  the 
open  air.  So  that,  if  thofe  particles  arc  any 
ways  ufeful  in  medicine,  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to 
feek  for  them  in  extraebs.  It  is  alfo  of  fervice 
to  clear  fome  gums  and  refins  from  drofs  ; for 
as  the  taking  up  the  genuine  fubftance  by  a 
proper  menftruum  leaves  all  that  is  not  fo  be- 
hind, fo,  by  evaporating  the  menftruum  again, 
the  refin,  or  wliatfoever  of  that  nature  it  is,  will 
be  recovered  in  its  utmeft  purity. 

EXTRACTION,  in  furgery,  denotes  the 
drawing  from  or  out  of  the  body  any  thing  tliat 
is  often  five. 


EXTRANEOUS,  any  foreign  fubftance,  as 
a thorn  in  the  fleflr.  It  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefu 
the  fame  as  external,  and  frequently  fignifies 
the  fame  as  excrefcence ; fomething  that  is 
not  natural  to  the  fubftance  it  grows  out  of, 
or  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  part  to  which 
it  adheres. 

EXTRAV ABATED  {irom  e.rfra,  out  and 
vas,  a vejfel),  any  thing  that  is  got  out  of  its 
proper  veffeh 

EXTRAVASATION,  is  applied  to  any  of 
the  fluids  in  the  body  which  are  out  of  their 
proper  vefl'els.  1 hus,  an  ecchymosis,  fugil- 
latibn,  or  aneurifm,  may  be  called  extr'ava^ 
fations. 

EXULCERATION,'  the  fame  as  ulcer ; but 
generally  ufed  to  exprefs  thofe  beginning  ero- 
fions  which  wear  away  the  fubftance,  and  form 
an  ulcer  ; or  when  an  excoriation  begins  to  fup- 
purate. 

EYE,  the  organ  of  vifion,  through  the  means 
of  which  objedbs  are  reprefented  to  the  mind. 
The  eye  is  retained  in  the  cavity  termed  the 
ORBIT  by  a variety  of  appendages,  all  effential  to 
its  welfare  and  economy.  Whoever  is  acquainted 
with  the  ftruiTure  of  this  part  of  the  produiEbioris 
of  nature  cannot  fail  infinitely  to  admire  the  ex- 
quifite  wifdom  and  beauty  of  its  mechanifm. 
We  fnall,  in  the  firft  inftance,  confider  the  ex- 
ternal parts  of  the  eye  of  the  horfe. 

The  eye-lids  are  compofed  of  a mixture  of 
membranous  and  cartilaginous  fubftances,  and 
thefe  terminate  on  their  edges  in  a firm  carti- 
laginous body,  called  tarsus.  The  tarfus  is 
extremely  vafcular,  and  its  veffels  are  attached 
to  what  are  denominated  the  cU'tary  ducts,  fe- 
creting  a fluid  for  the  purpofe  of  moilbening 
and  lubricating  the  furfaces  of  the  tarfi,  and 
thereby  preventing  fuch  confequences  as  other- 
wife  conftant  fribbion  would  be  apt  to  produce. 
When  the  tarfi  become  difeafed,  matter  or  pus 
is  difeharged,  inftead  of  the  ufual  healthy  li- 
quor : in  this  ftate,  excoriations  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  and  temporary  adhefions  of  the 
eye-lids,  may  .be  expe£tcd.  Two  mufcles,  the 
elevator  palpebrce  and  die  orbicularis,  perform  the 
offices  of  opening  and  clofing  the  eye-lids. 
The  eye-lids  of  the  horfe  are  not  fo  plentifully 
furnlfticd  with  hair,  termed  the  lajlses,  as  thofe 
of  the  human  fiibjeci: ; they  are  few  and  fcat- 
tcred,  yet  they  fully  ferve  to  protect  the  eye 
from  infe£ls  or  other  extraneous  particles.  Tlie 
internal  part  of  the  eye- lids  is  covered  by  a thin, 
fine,  vafcular  membrane,  \k\e  tunica  coujimBivn. 
This  coat  is  reflected  over  the  whole  of  the  front 
of  the  ocular  gloN; ; here  it  ceafes  to  be  vafcul.ir 
almoft  entirely,  and  acquires  a high  degree  of 
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tranfparcncy,  particularly  in  the  centre  of  tlie 
eye.  This  tranfparency,  however,  is  diminiflied 
or  deflroyed  when  the  ccnjun£tiva  is  difeafed. 
As  the  tears  contain  a confiderable  portion  of 
fait,  they  would  be  conftantly  producing  irri- 
tation on  the  tunica  conjundbiva,  did  not  this 
membrane  fecrete  a mucus  to  defend  it  from 
fuch  an  efFedb. 

The  lachrymal  gland  is  fituated  at  the  outer 
corner  and  fuperior  part  of  the  eye.  It  has  five, 
and  fometimes  fix,  excretory  du£l:s,  which  con- 
vey the  tears  over  the  furface  of  the  eye,  by 
the  punEla  lachr.ymalia ; they  enter  the  duPius  ad 
nafum^  and  are  thence  carried  to  the  nofe. 
The  pundla  lachrymalla  of  the  horfe’s  eye  are 
much  lai'ger  in  proportion  than  they  are  found 
in  the  human  fubjeeb.  The  horfe  has  no  la- 
chrymal fac  ; and  the  du£l;us  ad  nafum  is  olTe- 
ous  as  far  as  the  tubernated  bones,  where  it  be- 
comes membranous,  and  terminates  near  the 
extremity  of  the  noftril.  The  tears  are  defigned 
to  preferve  the  tranfparency  of  the  eye,  to  wafh 
off  extraneous  matter,  and  to  prevent  any  ill 
confcquences  from  the  friction  between  the 
cornea  and  the  palpebrae.  The  lachrymal  gland 
of  the  horfe  differs  from  that  of  the  human  fub- 
jedf,  in  not  poffeffnig  a voluntary  power,  or 
being  fubjeft  to  the  emotions  of  the  mind.  In 
the  human  eye,  the  lachrymal  gland  is  fre- 
quently difeafed ; it  may  have  its  adbion  mor- 
bidly increafed,  as  in  the  epiphora.^  or  watery 
eye  : this  feldom  occurs  with  the  horfe  •,  when 
it  does  take  place,  however,  it  is  occafioned  by 
Inflammation.  Whenever  the  nafal  dudb  is  ob- 
ffrudbed,  tire  difeafe  may  be  removed  by  the 
introdudbion  of  a bougie  : this  it  will  readily  ad- 
mit. Injedbions  of  tepid  water  may  be  occa- 
fionally  ufed  with  much  propriety. 

At  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  of  the  horfe  Is 
placed  a cartilaginous  body,  no  refemblance  to 
which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  human  fubjedb. 
This  is  the  memhrana  tiiciitans,  vulgarly  called 
the  HAW.  In  the  eyes  of  many  birds  we  find  a 
fimilar  appendage,  and  what  may  with  more 
accuracy  be  denominated  a membrarie^  for  it  is 
really  fo ; whereas,  in  the  horfe,  this  part  is 
entirely  compofed  of  cartilage.  Birds  have  a 
mufcle  for  the  lole  ufc  of  diredbing  the  motions 
of  this  fubftance,  horfes  have  none.  When- 
ever the  eye  Is  inflamed,  it  is  drawn  into  the 
orbit  by  tlic  retracior  mufcle  *,  and  the  haw,  be- 
ing prevented  from  accompanying  it  by  the 
bones  of  the  orbit,  feems  to  pafs  over  about 
ene  half  of  the  furface.  If,  by  any  motion  of 
tlie  eye,  it  be  drawn  to  the  internal  corner,  the 
membrana  nidlitans  will  have  the  appearance 
of  covering  the  whole.  This  membrane  was 


at  one  time  univerfally,  and  Is  now  often  con- 
fidered  by  farriers,  a fort  of.  difeafe  of  the 
eye.  Such  a fuppofitlon,  however,  is  grofsly 
erroneous : whenever  the  haw  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, it  is  merely  an  effort  of  nature  to 
exclude  the  irritating  powers  of  light ; and 
therefore  the  pradbice  of  removing  it,  once  fo 
general,  was  injudicious  and  hurtful. 

The  eye  is  compofed  of  three  coats  and  three 
humours : fome  veterinarians  acknowledge  the 
exiftence  of  four  coats,  by  the  cornea  forming 
two,  the  tranfparent  and  the  opake,  which  may 
be  feparatod  by  maceration.  The  tranfparent 
cornea  of  the  horfe  is  large  In  proportion  to  that 
of  the  human  fubjeeb : this  circumflance  en- 
dues him  with  a fuperlority  of  vlfion  in  the 
night.  On  removing  the  tranfparent  cornea, 
the  aqueous  humour  efcapes,  and  the  iris  ap- 
pears. The  iris  is  a mufcular  curtain  of  an  annular 
figure,  having  a hole  in  the  middle,  termed  the 
pupil,  and  dividing  the  anterior  part  of  the  globe 
of  the  eye  into  two  chambers  ; thefe  are  occu- 
pied by  the  aqueous  humour.  In  the  grey- 
hound the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  iris  may  be 
plainly  demonftrated.  The  pupil  in  the  hunhan 
eye  appears  black ; but  in  the  horfe’s  eye  it  is 
of  a bluelfh  caff.  The  aqueous  humour  gives 
a convexity  to  the  eye,  refradls  the  rays  of 
light,  and  enables  the  pupil  to  perform  its  of- 
fice. The  pupil  of  the  horfe  is  horizontal  (fee 
Plate  I.),  of  fome  other  animals  perpendi- 
cular, of  the  human  it  is  circular.  The  mem- 
brana pupillaris  covers  the  pupil  during  the  foe- 
tal {bate,  and  is  abforbed  before  birth,  at  about 
the  fixth  or  feventh  month.  It  receives  the 
blood-veffels  from  the  iris  and  the  anterior  part 
of  the  cryftalline  lens,  the  growth  of  which  it 
appears  to  promote,  the  lens  not  Increafing 
much  after  birth.  The  iris  regulates  the  quan- 
tity of  light  that  fhould  pafs  through  the  pupil ; 
and,  when  the  former  contradbs,  the  latter  is 
enlarged,  and  vice  verfa.  A peculiarity  in  the 
eye  of  the  horfe  Is,  his  having  feveral  fmall, 
black,  glandular  bodies  *,  the  office  ufually 
aferibed  to  which  is,  their  more  effectually  ex- 
cluding the  admiflion  of  light.  Perhaps  they 
are  poffelTed  of  other  qualifications  of  which  w^e 
are  at  prefent  ignorant. 

On  removing  tire  iris,  the  fecond  humour> 
viz.  the  cryflalline  lens,  makes  its  appearance. 
This  is  retained  in  its  fituation  by  a coat  called 
its  capfule,  between  which  and  the  lens  a quan- 
tity of  fluid  has  been  difeovered,  termed  by  ana- 
tomifts  the  liquor  Morgagni  (from  the  anatomifl; 
who  firft  made  the  difeovery),  and  fuppofed  to 
be  intended  to  prevent  an  immediate  contact  of 
the  parts.  The  cryftalline  lens,  in  health,  is 
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tranfparcnt : its  ft:ru£lure  is  fuch  that  the  outer 
parts  are  foft,  and  become  more  and  more  firm 
as  we  approach  towards  the  centre.  Many 
anatomifts  have  entertained  doubts  whether  the 
eryftalline  lens  be  an  organized  body : fome 
have  confidered  it  as  deftitute  of  both  blood- 
veflels  and  nerves;  poflefling  no  apparent  fenfi- 
bility,  they  have  fancied  it  wanting  in  the  lat- 
ter ; but  the  pain  attending  it  in  difeafe  fur- 
nilhes  no  fmall  argument  in  favour  of  a con- 
trary opinion  ; and  that  it  is  alfo  furnilhed  with 
velTels  capable  of  conveying  red  blood  has  been 
repeatedly  demonftrated  by  injeftion. 

The  ufe  of  the  cryftalline  lens  is  to  afford, 
by  the  rcfraftion  of  light,  a focal  point  on  the 
retina.  To  produce  perfedf  vifion,  this  point 
muft  vary ; a change  eafily  accomplifhed,  what- 
ever be  the  diftancc  of  the  objeft,  when  the  eye 
is  in  a ftate  of  health.  This  depends  on  the 
power  of  the  lens,  which,  when  removed  from 
the  human  eye,  has  its  fundtions  fupplied  by 
the  aid  of  glaffes.  When  an  obje£l;  .is  viewed 
at  a diflance,  a contraftion  enfues  in  the  pupil, 
and,  the  rays  of  light  paffing  through  the  centre 
of  the  lens,  the  focal  diftance  is  lengthened. 
By  the  powers  of  the  iris  we  are  enabled  to  ac- 
commodate ourfelves  to  objects  of  various  di- 
ftances  and  dimenfions. 

The  ciliary  prccejfes  are  a continuation  of  the 
choroid  coat.  In  order  to  embrace  the  cryftal- 
line lens,  they  are  thrown  into  plaits  or  folds. 
Their  ufe  is  to  oblige  all  the  rays  of  light  to  pafs 
immediately  through  the  lens.  Some  animals, 
as  fifh,  have  no  ciliary  procelfes. 

The  third  humour  of  the  eye  is  the  vitreous. 
This  fluid  is  not  contained  in  one  general  bag 
or  chamber,  but  in  numerous  minute  cells,  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  orange,  and  of  an  admir- 
able tranfparency.  This  humour  is  of  the  con- 
fiftence  and  appearance  of  the  pureft  water. 

The  vitreous  humour  ferves  to  produce  a 
fmall  degree  of  refraftion  in  the.  rays  of  light, 
and  occupies  and  diftends  the  pofterior  part  of 
the  globe  of  the  eye. 

1 he  cantncula  lachrymalis  of  the  horfe  differs 
from  that  of  the  human  fubjeft,  it  being  much 
lefs  vafcular.  Its  fituation  lies  between  the 
two  pundla  ; it  is  vafcular  only  where  it  comes 
in  contaft  with  the  tears,  which  it  direefts  into 
the  pundla.  It  is  partially  covered  by  the  con- 
jundfiva. 

We  have  already  obferved  that  there  are  three 
coats  in  the  formation  of  the  eye ; the  firft  of 
thefe  is  the  .opake  cornea  or  fclerotica.  In 
horfes  the  concealed  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye 
is  covered  by  the  opake  cornea  : it  is  here  very 
firm  and  denfe  in  ftrutlure,  and  afhfts  in  the 


protedfion  and  formation  of  the  organ  of  vifion. 
From  its  ufual  appearance  we  imagine  it  is  not 
endued  with  many  nerves,  or  any  confiderable 
vafcularity. 

The  next  coat  lines  the  concave  part  of  the 
opake  cornea,  but  does  not  continue  over  the 
tranfparent  portion.  It  is  called  the  choroid^ 
and  is  a particularly  fine  vafcular  and  fenfible 
membrane.  The  arteries  from  which  it  is  fup- 
plied are  the  two  ciliary.  It  is  conftantly  fe- 
creting  a matter  which,  in  the  living  ftate,  has 
a membranous  appearance,,  but  after  death  it 
approaches  to  a mucous  confiftence.  This  fe- 
cretion,  in  the  human  eye,  is  black,  and  is 
called  the  nigrum  p'lgnientum.  In  horfes,  this 
lines  the  whole  of  the  iris,  the  ciliary  proceffes, 
and  the  jundfion  between  the  fclerotica  and  the 
choroid  coat.  The  external  part  of  the  choroid, 
that  which  is  expanded  over  the  retina,  is  not 
covered  by  the  pigmentum,  but  by  a variegated 
fubftance.  I'he  fuperior  part  of  the  choroid 
coat  in  feveral  animals  has  this  appearance.  On 
minute  examination,  we  find  it  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  the  pupil  of  the  horfe  has  the 
moft  affinity  to  a grey  or  green  colour,  it  ap- 
proaching confiderahly  to  each. 

The  eyes  of  fome  animals,  as  ferrets,  rab- 
bits, &:c.  have  no  pigmentum  ; and  the  choroid 
coat  of  fifties  refembles  filver. 

The  ufe  of  the  pigmentum  nigrum  is  to  abforb 
light ; all  black  fubftances  having  this  power. 
The  variegated  coat  does  not  feem  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  choroid,  to  which,  however,  it  is 
connedfed  by  cellular  membrane. 

The  third  coat  is  the  retina  : this  is  a beau- 
tifully delicate  expanfion  of  the  optic  nerve  over 
the  furface  of  the  choroid  coat.  The  whole  of 
the  vitreous  humour  may  be  faid  to  be  in  con- 
tadl  with  the  retina.  The  optic  or  centr.rl 
artery  fupplies  the  retina  with  blood,  and  is 
minutely  diftributed  throughout  the  fubftance 
of  it. 

Light  is  always  more  or  lefs  refradled,  ac- 
cording to  the  denfity  of  the  medium  through 
which  it  pafles.  The  eyes  of  all  animals  differ 
in  the  degree  of  the  convexity  of  the  cornea ; 
but,  as  tills  coat  is  a firm  medium,  it  produces 
confiderable  refradfion.  The  human  eye  is 
much  more  convex  than  the  eye  of  the  horfe, 
and  the  latter  cannot,  therefore,  behold  objedls 
at  fo  ftiort  a focal  diftance.  When  a deficiency' 
of  vifion  takes  place  in  youth,  from  too  great  a 
convexity  of  the  cornea,  the  inconvenience  will 
diminirh  by  age. 

Light  proceeds  through  the  cornea  into  tlie 
aqueous  humour ; here  .it  experiences  fome- 
little  refradlion  ; thence  it  pafles  through  th« 
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more  Hiiid  part  of  the  lens  into  Its  eontre, 
where  it  becomes  a focal  point : it  afterwards 
gradually  diverges  until  it  has  terminated  on 
the  fetina.  It  is  one  of  the  curious  phenomena 
of  vifion,  that  objects  are  reprefented  on  the 
retina  in  a ftate  of  inverfiou : fome,  indeed, 
have  thought  that  they  were  prefented  to  the 
mind  alfo  in  this  fituation  ; but  this  fuppofition 
Items  highly  improbable.  The  reaion  why 
horfes  and  other  quadrupeds  have  more  exten- 
five  vifionary  powers  than  man  during  the  night 
is,  their  being  endued  with  a greater  propor- 
tion of  tranfpaTent  cornea  ; and  to  this  fuperi- 
ority,  with  regard  to  the  horfe,  the  variegated 
coat  very  much  contributes.  When  we  recol- 
lect that  no  fuch  thing  exifts  in  nature  as  pofi- 
tive  darknefs,  and  that  the  Hate  which,  to  our 
fenfes,  may  appear  to  approach  neareft  to  this 
contains  numerous,  though  perhaps  obfcure, 
rays  of  light,  we  may  eafdy  conceive,  that  the 
larger  the  furface  of  admifllon  for  thefe  rays, 
the  more  complete  will  be  the  optical  organ. 
Befides,  the  pupil  of  the  horfe  is  lefs  limited  in 
its  fun£lions  and  powers,’  and  the  cryftalline 
lens  is  proportionably  larger,  than  in  the  human 
fubjeft. 

The  difeafes  of  the  eye  (f  the  horfe,  though  not 
very  numerous,  arc  by  no  means  eafily  removed. 
Their  ufual  fituations  are  the  tunica  conjunc- 
tiva and  the  tranfparent  cornea.  Inflammation 
very  frequently  makes  a fudden  attack  on  thefe 
parts,  attended  with  a partial  and  violent  deter- 
mination of  blood,  an  overflowing  of  the  tears, 
and  protrufion  of  the  membrana  niftitans : 
the  light  produces  an  irritating  and  painful  fen- 
fation.  This  ftate  of  difeafe  is  occafionally 
periodical,  and  it  is  then  vulgarly  termed  moon- 
blindness. 

We  ihall  here  give  an  account  of  thefe  dif- 
eafes, and  their  treatment,  as  defcribed  by  Mr. 
Feron,  in  his  veterinary  work  recently  pub- 
lilhed. 

I.  Ophthalmia,  ox  Itflammation  f the  tu- 
nica conjimdliva.  This  begins  in  the  molt 
vafcular  part  of  the  conjun£liva,  then  extends 
to  that  portion  covering  the  fclerotic  coat, 
and  from  thence  proceeds  to  the  tranfparent 
cornea. 

When  this  Is  the  cafe,  the  animal’s  eye-lids 
drop,  the  tears  run  plentifully  over  the  checks, 
and  ftill  more  pafs  through  the  nafal  dueft, 
where  drops  of  fluid  may  be  feen  at  its  extre- 
mity, which  never  are  feen  in  the  healthy  ftate 
of  the  eye  *,  the  haw  is  thrown  over  the  eye,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  admiflion  of  the  rays  of 
light,  which,  in  this  ftate  of  the  eye,  would  ir- 
ritate it,  and  incrcafe  the  difeafe.  It  is  not  un- 


ufual,  however,  to  find  the  eye  that  was  to-day 
very  much  difeafed  and  inflamed,  quite  clear  in 
the  courfe  of  the  next  day.  This  phenomenon 
is  owing  to  the  power  of  reftoration  being  in  the 
horfe  fo  great  in  compariion  to  what  it  is  in  the 
human  fubjetft. 

Mr.  Feron  juftly  cbferves,  that  this  difeafe 
is  never  found  in  unbroken  horfes,  but  always 
in  thofe  that  are  domellicated.  It  is  nelthea' 
found  in  colts  nor  in  old  horfes,  but  takes 
place  at  the  age  of  between  five  and  fix.  The 
reafon,  he  thinks,  is,  that,  at  a period  when 
the  animal  has  ceafed  to  grow,  and  may  be  faid 
to  have  arrived  at  maturity,  he  is  much  more 
fubjedl  to  plethora,  and  coafequently  to  in- 
flammatory difeafes,  than  at  any  other  period. 

The  great  caufe  of  ophthalmia  in  horfes  is 
the  change  of  temperature  to  which  they  are 
expofed ; not  to  mention  the  air  they  breathe, 
vitiated  by  their  dung  and  urine  fermenting  in 
the  liable.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  more 
horfes  with  difeafed  eyes  in  London  than  in 
any  part  of  the  country  (the  cavalry  excepted). 
Unequal  exercife  alfo  contributes  to  produce 
this  and  almoft  all  other  inflammatory  difeafes ; 
for  it  is  very  frequent  to  fee  horfes  exer- 
cifed  and  ridden  very  violently  one  day,  and 
fullered  for  a whole  week  afterwards  to  remain 
at  reft. 

“We  are  not,”  fays  Mr.  Feron,  “ to  confi- 
der  tills  complaint  as  local  for,  when  it  is  lb, 
it  is  much  eafier  of  cure : but  conllitutional, 
and  therefore  alfo  requiring  conftitutional  re- 
medies and  treatment but,  unfortunately,  we 
have  not  yet  difeovered  a Ipecific  of  this  na- 
ture. The  animal  feldom  perfpires  in  this  dif- 
eafe; and,  if  he  does,  it  is  in  excefs,  which 
fliows  thiit  the  conftitution  is  aftebled ; and 
there  is-  alfo  a flow  lingering  fever.  If  he  is 
bled,  purged,  &c.  the  eye  firft  affebled  focn 
becomes  clear  j but,  at  the  end  of  five  or  fi.'C 
weeks,  the  other  eye  becomes  inflamed : this 
gets-  alfo  clear;  and,  about  the  fame  period 
afterwards,  the  eye  that  was  originally  inflamed 
now  again  becomes  alTetled,  and  fo  on  periodi- 
cally, till  the  patient  is  totally  blind  in  one  of 
tlicin.  The  degree  of  inflammation  is  very  va- 
rious ; fometimes  it  is  fo  great  that  the  iris  be- 
comes afl'ctled,  and  a little  depofit  of  lymph 
may  be  obferved  at  its  edge,  and  alfo  at  the 
edges  of  the  little  glandular  bodies.  This  does 
not  take  place  in  the  human  fubjebl ; for, 
though  the  iris  is  contracted,  it  is  in  confo 
quence'of  fympathizing  with  the  retina  to  pre- 
vent the  ad  mllfion  of  the  rays  of  light.  This 
depofit  cf  lymph  is  molt,  commonly  at  the. inner 
angle  of  the  iris,  and  at  the  edge,  of  the  fiipe-* 
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rior  glandular  bodies,  and  it  is  a fure  Indication 
of  a fucceeding  catara£l  and  blindnefs  j and,  as 
it  is  a depofitlon  on  the  iris,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  rid  of.  The  cornea  is  fometimes  as  red 
as  if  it  had  been  waffied  with  veinous  blood, 
and  neither  the  iris  nor  the  pupil  can  at  all  be 
feen. 

“ It  frequently  happens  that  the  iris  appears 
of  a yellow  colour ; this,  however,  does  not 
indicate  any  difeafe  in  it,  but  ffiows  an  incipient 
difeafe  of  the  cornea,  which  now  receives  more 
ferum  into  its  veflels  than  they  can  make  tranf- 
parent,  becaufe  they  are  too  much  diftended 
and  enlarged  to  produce  that  effeft  ; juft  as  any 
coloured  fluid  will  not  appear  tranfparent  if 
contained  in  a glafs  tube  of  an  increafed  dia- 
meter. Thefe  circumftances  will  alfo  apply  to 
the  difeafe  going  off,  as  well  as  in  its  incipient 
ftate.” 

Mr.  Feron’s  idea,  that  “ this  difeafe  may  be 
confidered  as  a gouty  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
peculiar  to  the  horfe,”  appears  to  us  fomewhat 
fpeculative,  fince  it  feems  to  refemble  the  gout 
merely  in  being  a periodical  difeafe.  It  is  not, 
he  infifts,  of  the  fame  fpecific  charafter  in  dif- 
eafes  that  affe£l:  the  eye  of  man,  of  the  ox,  the 
flieep,  or  even  the  afs,  which  fo  much  refem- 
bles  the  horfe  in  other  things.  “ In  a number 
of  cafes,  the  inflammation  is  periodical,  and 
blindnefs  is  fure  to  enfue,  though  not  always  in 
both  eyes ; Tor,  when  one  eye  becomes  blind, 
the  other  frequently  remains  well : and  there- 
fore farriers  employ  the  cruel  mode  of  taking 
out  one  eye  to  fave  the  other,  which  is  fome- 
times attended  with  fuccefs,  by  the  inflamma- 
tion that  is  produced  a£ling  in  the  fame  way 
that  a rowel  or  feton  would  do.” 

The  various  methods  employed  at  the  Vete- 
HINARY  College,  to  obviate  the  eflFefts  of  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes  in  horfes,  are  briefly 
thefe  : 

The  profeflbr  has  begun  with  bleeding  from 
the  jugular  or  angular  veins  ; at  the  fame  time 
employing  purgatives  frequently  repeated,  as 
well  as  diuretics  admin iftered  alternately  with 
the  former.  After  thefe  he  has  tried  all  the 
- medicines  employed  In  ophthalmia  of  the  human 
fubjeft  by  MelTrs.  Wathen  and  Phipps,  but 
without  any  degree  of  permanent  fuccefs.  The 
local  and  furgical  treatment  has  been  as  fol- 
lows, viz. 

I ft.  He  has  ordered  fcarifications  to  be  made ; 
and  a feton  to  be  paflTed  through  the  membrana 
conjunffiva. 

idly.  Some  of  the  larger  veflels  going  to  the 
cornea  have  been  removed  and  divided  with  the 
a^ual  cautery. 


3dly.  Leeches  have  been  applied  to  the  con- 
jundfiva.  None  of  thefe,  however,  have  been 
attended  with  good  effedf. 

qthly.  Both  the  carotid  arteries  have  been 
taken  up ; but  even  this  was  of  no  avail,  fince 
the  anaftomofis,  which  the  vertebral  arteries 
form  with  the  carotids,  prevented  the  intention. 

It  refults  therefore,  that  the  treatment  of 
ophthalmia  in  the  horfe  is  confined  entirely  to 
bleeding,  purging,  and  diuretics  ; fomentations 
of  warm  water,  in  order  to  diminiffi  the  irri- 
tation from  the  tears  that  run  over  the  cheeks  j 
wholefome  diet,  and  moderate  but  continual  ex- 
erclfe,  to  increafe  perfpiration. 

2.  The  Cataradl. — “ The  moft  common  and 
general  termination  of  this  fpecific  ophthalmia,” 
Mr.  Feron  obferves,  “ is  in  a cataradf.  This  is 
nothing  more  than  an  opacity  of  the  cryftalline 
lens,  which  was  before  tranfparent;  it  gene- 
rally becomes  of  a white  or  yellow  colour,  &c. 
and  inclining  to  white  in  the  circumference ; 
fometimes  the  capfule  of  the  lens  becomes' 
thickened,  and  even  bony,  &c. ; ap  example  of 
this  kind  is  kept  in  the  mufeum  of  the  Veteri- 
nary College. 

“ At  other  times,  the  lens  efcapes  from  its 
capfule,  and  adheres  to  the  iris,  which  comes 
in  contact  with  the  cornea ; the  vitreous  hu- 
mour becomes  abforbed,  and  the  pofterior  part 
of  the  eye  filled  with  lymph,  the  fize  of  the  eye 
being  diminiffied.  But  if  there  is  no  lymph 
thrown  out,  then  the  cavity  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour remains,  arid  a feptum  is  formed  between 
it  and  the  lens. 

“ When  the  lens  or  cryftalline  humour  gets 
loofe  out  of  its  capfule,  if  it  does  not  adhere  to 
the  iris,  it  rolls  about  the  eye  like  a marble,  and 
produces  abforption  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
retina,  &c. 

“ In  the  human  fubje£I  an  operation  is  per- 
formed for  extradling  the  cataract ^ which  is  ge- 
nerally fuccefsful  in  giving  fight  to  the  patient : 
but  in  the  horfe  it  is  ufelefs,  and  ffiould  never 
be  recommended;  becaufe  the  important  func- 
tions of  the  cryftalline  lens  muft  be  fupplied  by 
two  different  forts  of  glaffes,  convex  to  fee  near 
objecSfs,  and  concave  to  fee  diftant  ones.  Now 
it  is  utterly  impoffible  to  employ  thefe  fo  as  to 
be  of  advantage  to  the  horfe  ; and  without 
them  vifion  is  fo  confufed  fqr  want  of  the  lens, 
that  it  is  much  better  to  have  the  animal  quite 
blind  ; for  he  would  be  continually  ftumbling 
and  ftarting,  and  of  courfe  of  little  value  to  the 
owner.  The  only  advantage  of  extradling  a 
cataract  to  a horfe  would  be  when  the  animal 
i«  turned  into  the  field  to  graze.  But,  befide 
the  objedion  before  mentioned,  there  are  ftill 
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more  ; for  the  operation  is  very  difficult  to  be 
performed,  from  the  retradfor  mufcle  drawing 
the  globe  into  the  orbit  fo  much  that  we  cannot 
get  at  the  cornea;  befides,  this  part  is  naturally 
much  lefs  convex  than  the  cornea  of  the  human 
fubjea.” 

Mr.  Feron,  however,  was  enabled  to  perform 
the  operation,  by  counteraaing  the  aaion  of 
the  retraaor  mufcle,  with  the  affiftance  of  a 
double  tenaculum,  which,  he  fays,  is  much 
better  than  any  fpeculum.  Still  the  event  was 
without  fuccefs ; for,  after  the  operation,  the 
retraaor  mufcle  continued  to  draw  the  globe 
into  the  orbit,  and  the  eye  of  courfe  appeared 
lefs  than  its  fellow  ; and  the  aqueous  humour 
continually  efcaping,  prevented  the  union  of 
the  divided  cornea,  which,  from  the  irritation 
produced,  inflamed,  as  well  as  the  iris  and  all 
the  other  parts,  and  the  bulk  of  the  eye  became 
very  confiderably  diminifhed.  The  iris  fome- 
times  getting  between  the  divided  parts  of  the 
cornea  prevents  the  efcape  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, and  the  wound  heals.  In  cafe  of  a dif- 
agreeable  white  cataradi,  or  if  there  is  lymph 
between  the  cryftalline  and  vitreous  humours, 
we  may,  in  this  cafe,  remove  or  extradi  the 
lens. 

3.  Matter  formed  by  the  iris  is  another,  and 
not  unfrequent,  difeafe  of  the  horfe’s  eyes.  In 
this  cafe  the  purulent  fluid  gravitates  to  the  de- 
pending part  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye, 
and  has  a femicircular  appearance,  on  account 
of  the  figure  of  the  cornea,  the  pupil  being  al- 
ways contradled.  If  this  matter  is  not  foon 
removed,  it  will,  by  preffing  on  the  cornea  and 
iris,  produce  blindnefs : we  ought,  therefore, 
as  foon  as  it  is  perceived,  to  pundlure  the  edge 
ef  the  cornea,  juft  below  the  matter,  with  the 
point  of  a lancet,  fo  as  to  allow  of  its  efcape. 
'J'his  appearance  is  almoft  always  the  forerunner 
of  a cataradl. 

4.  Gutta  Serena. — ^This  difeafe  is  vulgarly 
called  “ glafs-eyes^'  by  farriers,  becaufe  the  eyes, 
far  from  being  dull  or  disfigured,  generally  ap- 
pear very  clear  and  glafly.  It  is  a much  more 
frequent  afFedlion  of  the  human  eye  than  of 
that  of  the  horfe.  The  pupil  is  very  much  en- 
larged and  dilated,  in  confequence  of  the  total 
lofs  of  fenfibility  in  the  retina  and  optic  nerve ; 
which  being  no  longer  capable  of  ftimulating 
it  to  adfion,  the  mufcular  fibres  contradi  from 
the  centre  towards  the  circumference,  enlarging 
the  aperture  as  when  the  perfedl  eye  is  exerting 
its  powers  to  view  objedts  in  the  dark.  The 
gutta  ferena  is  fuppofed  generally  to  arife  from 
an  affedlion  of  that  portion  of  tlie  brain  imme- 
diately connedted  with  the  optic  nerve  ; but  it 


is  nK)re  likely  that  the  deficiency  is  confined  to 
the  nerve  itfelf.  Some  difi^fes  of  the  brain,  as 
tlie  flaggers,  or  a blow  on  the  head,  will  pro- 
duce it.  When  proceeding  from  any  of  thefe 
caufes,  we  may  attempt  the  cure  by  bleeding, 
purging,  bliftering  the  top  of  the  head,  and  fti- 
mulating the  noftrils  (Mr.  Feron  fays)  with  the 
vapour  of  vitriolic  or  marine  acid. 

5.  Watery  Eyes. — ^^Fliis  complaint,  as  its 
name  indicates,  proceeds  from  an  increafed  fe- 
cretion  of  tears,  w'hich  flow  down  the  cheeks, 
in  confequence  of  the  lachrymal  dudls  not  be- 
ing capable  of  carrying  all  the  fuperfluous  quan- 
tity away  ; or  it  may  arife  from  an  obftrudbion 
of  the  nafal  dudl. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Feron  as  to  the 
cure  of  watery  eyes  ; which,  he  fays,  confifts 
in  “ diminifliing  the  increafed  fecretion  of  tears 
by  judicious  bleeding  and  diuretics f accompa- 
nied wfth  continual  and  moderate  exercife. 
The  complaint,  in  the  firft, place,  is  rather  an 
inconvenience  than  a difeafe  ; and,  probably, 
the  moll  frequent,  if  not  the  only,  caufe  of  it 
may  be  traced  to  the  volatile  fumes,  fo  hurtful 
In  other  refpedls  to  horfes  that  are  kept  in  clofe 
flables.  If  the  fecretions  from  the  lachrymal 
glands  become  inordinate,  either  from  this 
caufe,  or  from  mere  debility,  which  may  ren- 
der them  too  obedient  to  common  ftimuli, 
bracing  and  fedative  collyria,  fuch  as  thofe  pre- 
pared with  faturnine  or  other  metallic  falts, 
feem  to  promife  the  greateft  advantage,  with- 
out having  recourfe  to  means  calculated  to  adl 
on  the  fyftem.  But,  when  the  watery  eye  is 
found  to  proceed  from  an  obftrudlion  of  the 
dudlus  ad  nafum,  “ the  paffage  muft  be  opened 
by  injedling  a decodlion  of  linfeed,  or  any  other 
glutinous  injedlion : if  this  fail,  the  dudlus  ad 
nafum  muft  be  opened  with  an  inftrument,  in- 
troduced with  great  dexterity  from  the  eye  down 
to  the  nofe.” 

6.  External  Injuries  of  the  Eye. — An  inflam- 
mation produced  by  wounds  or  contufions  of 
the  eye- lid  may  extend  to  the  eye  itfelf;  though 
few  fuch  accidents  will  occafion  a lofs  of  fight, 
if  properly  treated.  In  fuch  cafes  there  is  often 
a complete  opacity  for  a time  ; but,  on  remov- 
ing the  inflammation,  the  cornea  generally  re- 
covers its  tranfparency.  In  violent  accidents, 
indeed,  where  wounds  have  extenfively  divided 
the  coats  of  the  eye,  or  where  the  eye  has  been 
ruptured  by  a contufion,  vifion,  of  courfe,  is 
completely  and  irretrievably  deftroyed. 

Mr.  Denny  advifes  us,  whether  the  inflam- 
mation arife  in  confequence  of  injuries  to  the 
eye  itfelf,  or  to  the  eye-lids  only,  to  obferve  the 
following  treatment.. 
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T al<e  aw’ay  four  or  five  pints  of  blood  (rom 
the  neck- vein,  and«pply  the  following  poultice 
to  the  eye : 

Take  of  Bread,  finely  grated,  a handful ; 

. Lead-water,  enough  to  make  it  of  a 
proper  confiflence ; add 
Olive  oil,  one  ounce. 

Mix  them. 

Apply  it  cold  ; renew  it  feveral  times  daily  ; 
and  give  the  following  ball,  with  mafhes  of  bran 
. and  warm  water  : 

Take  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  one  ounce ; 

Ginger,  in  powder,  two  drachms  : 

Form  them  Into  a ball  with  treacle. 

A low  diet  being  required,  hay  and  cprn 
mull  be  fparingly  allowed.  If  the  inflamma- 
tion does  not  fubfide  by  the  third  or  fourth  day, 
a rowel  put  under  the  jaw,  and  continued  till 
the  dileafe  be  removed,  is  a fuitable  remedy. 


^ After  the  above  ball  has  operated,  Mr.  Denny 
direfts  the  following  fever-ball  to  be  given 
morning  and  night : 

Take  of  Antimonial  powder,  one  fcruple ; 
Nitre,  in  powder,  fix  drachms  j 
Anifeeds,,  half  an  ounce ; 

Treacle,  fufficient  to  form  the  ball. 

It  Is  not  uncommon,  he  obferves,  for  fmall 
fpecks  to  remain  on  the  cornea  after  the.  inflam- 
mation is  removed.  “ In  fuch  cafes,  tlxe  beft 
application  is  a few  drops  of  the  tindhure  of 
opium,  on  lint,  introduced  between  the  eye- 
lids once  or  twice  in  the  day.  This  ftimula'tes 
the  lymphatics  to  abforb  the  lymph ; which, 
being  diffufed  between  the  coats  of  the  eye,  oc- 
cafions  imperfedt  vifion.” 

Thefe  obfervations  on  the  treatment  of  dif- 
eafes  of  the  eye  in  the  horfe,  apply,  with  flight 
variation,  to  the  fame  afFei^ions  in  other  do- 
meftic  animals. 
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TJ'  at  the  end  of  a prefeription,  fignifies  fiaU 
• let  it  be-y  as  f.  bolus.  Veterinary  pre- 
fcrlptions,  however,  are  never  written  in  Latin, 
as  no  interference  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  patient’s  curiofity  or  caprice  ; which  feems 
to  conftitute  the  only  reafon  why  phyficians  pre- 
feribe  in  that  language.  ’ 

FACULTY,  a power  or  ability  to  perform 
anyadlion.  Writers  mention  three,  viz.  natu- 
ral, vital,  and  animal.  By  the  firft  they  under- 
lland  that  by  which  the  body  is  nouriflied  and 
augmented,  or  another  like  it  generated  j which 
fome  farther  divide  into  three,  nutrition,  growth, 
and  generation  *,  and  the  firft  of  thefe  has  alfo 
by  fome  been  divided  into  attradlive,  retentive, 
eoncodtive  and  expulfive  : but  thefe  are  terms 
that  rather  puzzle  than  inftrudl;,  as  they  con- 
vey no  diftindt  fignification.  The  vital  faculty 
is  that  by  which  life  is  preferved,  and  the  or- 
dinary fundlions  of  the  body  performed;  and  the 
animal  faculty  is  what  condudls  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  as  the  imagination,  memory,  ^c-c. 


F.^ECES,  the  animal  excrements  ; but  often 
this  term  is  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  the  in- 
gredients and  fettlings  after  diftillation  and  in- 
fufion. 

F.iFiCUL.dE,  the  dregs  which  fubfide  in  ve- 
getable juices,  as  in  that  of  the  roots  of  briony; 
but  thefe  are  not  ufed  fo  much  in  medicine  as 
formerly. 

FAGOPYRUM,  buck-wheat,  or  brank,  a 
fpccies  of  Polygonum. 

FAINTING,  or  Syncope.  See  Syncope. 

FALCADE,  in  the  manege.  A horfe  makes 
falcades  when  he  throws  himfelf  upon  his 
haunches  two  or  three  times,  as  in  very  quick 
curvets,  which  is  done*  in  forming  a ftop  and 
half  flop.  A falcade,  therefore,  is  the  adlion 
of  the  haunches  and  of  the  legs,  which  bend 
very  low,  as  in  curvets,  when  we  make  a ftop 
or  half-ftop. 

FALCIFORM  PROCESS,  the  dura-matral 
pTOcefs,  called  alfo  the  Falx. 

FALLING  SICKNESS.  See  Epilepsy. 
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FALLOPIAN  TUBES,  fo  called  from  Fal- 
lopius, the  anatomift,  who  firft  difcovered 
their  connexion  with  the  uterus  in  female  ani- 
mals. See  Ui  ERus  and  Conception. 

FALSE  GALLOP,  in  the  manege.  See 
the  articles  Gallop  and  Gallo'*ade. 

FALSE  QUAR'l'ER,  a cleft  or  chink  in 
the  quarter  of  the  hoof  of  a horfe,  from  top  to 
bottom.  It  happens  generally  on  the  infide, 
that  being  the  weakefl  and  the  thinnefl  and 
proceeds  from  the  drynefs  of  the  hoof,  but  efpe- 
cially  when  a horfe  is  ridden  in  dry,  fandy,  or 
ftony  grounds  in  hot  weather  ; or,  in  frofty 
weather,  when  the  roads  are  flinty  and  hard. 
It  is  likewife  caufed  by  bad  flioeing,  and  all  the 
other  accidents  whereby  a horfe  becomes  hoof- 
bound  ; for  the  narrownefs  of  the  heels,  and 
brittlenefs  of  the  quarters,  continually  expofe  a 
horfe  to  all  fuch  accidents.  A falfe  quarter  is 
both  dangerous  and  painful;  for,  as  often  as 
a horfe  fets  his  foot  on  the  ground,  the  chink 
v'idens  ; and,  when  he  lifts  it  up,  the  fharp 
edges  of  the  divided  hoof  wound  the  tender 
flefh  that  covers  the  coffin  bone,  which  is  for 
the  moll  part  followed  with  blood.  This  mult, 
of  couffe,  render  a horfe  lame  v and  it  is  very 
tlifficult  to  form  a reunion.  The  ufual  method 
taken  to  remedy  this  imperfection  is  by  cutting 
off  that  part  of  the  ffioe  which  lies  upon  the 
chink,  that  it  may  be  wholly  uncovered  ; then, 
with  a drawing-iron,  to  open  the  rift  to  the 
quick,  filling  it  up  in  all  parts  wnth  a rowel  of 
burds  dipped  in  turpentine,  wax,  and  fheep’s 
fuet,  melted  together ; renewing  it  every  day 
until  the  fame  is  filled  up.  After  it  is  clofed 
in  the  top  or  upper  part,  it  is  ufual  to  draw  the 
place  betwixt  the  hoof  and  coronet,  which,  by 
foftening  the  hoof,  and  bringing  a moiflure  into 
it,caufes  it  togrow  the  fafter  and  fhoot  downwards. 
But  there  are  fome  who  fear  the  coronet  above 
the  crack,  without  piercing  the  ficin,  juft  where 
the  hoof  begins,  and  with  another  iron  fear  the 
chink  about  the  middle  of  the  hoof ; which  fuc- 
ceeds  very  well,  if  care  be  taken  to  keep  the 
hoof  moift  with  applications  of  tar,  honey,  and 
greafe.  Some  pour  aquafortis  into  the  rift 
when  the  pain  is  violent,  to  deaden  the  part ; 
making  a border  of  wax  on  each  fide,  to  hinder 
it  from  fpoiling  the  reft  of  the  hoof : and  there 
are  others  who  prepare  a flat  piece  of  wood, 
about  an  inch  in  breadth,  but  at  the  fame  time 
fo  {lender  tliat  it  will  bend  like  a hoop,  and  of  a 
fufficient  length  to  go  tw'ice  round  the  hoof ; 
and  having  firft  drawn  the  whole  length  of  the 
cleft,  they  apply  turpentine,  pitch,  and  fuet, 
melted  together,  to  the  fore,  and  fallen  the 
hoof  with  pieces  of  lift  or  filleting.  This  is  a 


contrivance  to  anfwer  inftead  of  a bandage,  to 
keep  the  chink  united  : but  Gibfon  direCls, 
that,  inftead  of  this  troublefome  way,  the  fol- 
lowing method  fhould  be  attempted. 

“ Firft,”  fays  he,  " draw  the  whole  length 
of  the  cleft  gently  with  your  drawing-iron ; 
then  anoint  the  hoof  with  tar,  honey,  and  fuet, 
melted  together,  as  dire6led  (for  nothing  can 
be  more  proper  for  the  hoof),  and  lay  a thin 
pledget,  dipped  in  the  fame,  along  the  cleft ; 
after  this,  take  of  rope-yarn,  fuch  as  the  failors 
ufe,  which  is  no  other  than  hemp  moiftened  in 
melted  pitch  or  tar,  and  fpun  loofe  : apply  the 
yarn  all  down  the  hoof,  beginning  at  the  coro- 
net, and  defcend  downwards,  one  lay  after  an-  , ' 
other,  as  clofe  as  the  binding  of  the  hoops  of 
wine-cafks  ; laying  a fmooth  pledget  of  flax  be- 
hind, to  keep  it  from  fretting  the  Leel.  This 
fhould  be  opened  once  in  three  or  four  day*, 
that  the  cleft  may  be  drefled  ; and,  to  prevent 
any  inconveniency  that  can  happen  by  the  open- 
ing, a thin  ftaple  may  alfo  be  contrived,  with 
points  like  horfe-flioe  nails  c-aft  off  obliquely,  to 
take  a flender  hold,  the  plate  of  it  crofting  the 
cleft  where  part  of  the  fhoe  is  cut  olF,  and  the 
nails  coming  out  on  each  fide  of  the  cleft  or  the 
upper  part,  to  be  riveted  as  the  other  nails. 

By  this  method  a cleft  in  any  part  of  the  hoof 
may  be  eafily  cured,  if  the  horfe  be  not  very  old 
or  difeafed.” 

Our  late  veterinary  writers  have  done  little 
elfe  than  acknowledge  the  difficulty  attending 
the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  and  defcribe  the  incon- 
veniences arifing  from  its  continuance ; there  is 
no  reafon,  therefore,  why  the  foregoing  fug- 
geftions  fhould  not  be  attended  to. 

FAMES  CANINA,  dog-appetite,  is  fuch  an 
infatiable  hunger  as  is  not  to  be  fatisfied  with 
eating,  but  continues  even  when  the  ftomach  is 
full.  This  is  a cafe  much  talked  of  by  the  an- 
cients, but  rarely  met  with  amongft  us.  It 
feems  to  arife  from  fretting  fharp  juices  in  the 
ftomach,  which,  by  their  continual  vellications, 
excite  a fenfe  like  that  of  hunger ; and  is  to  be 
conquered  by  medicines,  and  not  ordinary  food; 
fuch  things  as  the  teftacea,  all  alkalies,  and  cha- 
lybeates.  See  Appetite. 

FAR,  in  the  manege,  a term  u fed  to  denote 
any  part  of  the  horfe’s  right  fide  : thus  the  far 
foot,  fhoulder,  &g,  is  the  right  foot>  right 
fhoulder,  &c. 

FARCY,  an  external  difeafe  of  the  horfe,  of 
a very  inveterate  chara£ler.  For  the  derivation 
of  the  word  we  muft  acknowledge  we  are  un- 
able to  account.  As  a difeafe,  however,  w-^c 
conceive  that  few  are  more  tedious,  difagree- 
able,  or  uncertain.  It  is  no  uncommoai  occur,- 
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rcncc  for  every  appearance  of  a fpcedy  cure  to 
prefent  itfelf ; and,  while  we  are  flattering  our- 
lelves  by  this  delufive  hope,  we  are,  perhaps, 
diflippointed  in  a moment  by  the  fudden  and 
unwelcome  intrufion  of  the  glanders,  a ma- 
lady invariably  fatal  In  its  confequences.  Even 
after  what  may  fometimes  be  confldered  a 
complete  removal  of  tho  complaint,'  we  have 
reafon  to  feel  ourfelves  apprehenfive  of  a re- 
lapfe,  or  of  a change  of  a more  ferious  com- 
plexion. 

The  abforbents  have  ufually  been  divided 
into  the  deep-feated  and  the  fuperjicial.  The  lat- 
ter are  very  numerous,  and  more  particularly 
fo  In  the  pofterior  extremities  of  the  horfe. 
^I'hey  accompany  the  veins  in  their  courfe,  and 
are  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  we  are  now  treat- 
ing of. 

General  debiuty  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  great 
caufe  of  farcy  ; alfo  foul  feeding,  a want  of  pro- 
per exercife,  a fchirrous  Hate  of  the  mefenteric 
glands,  injudicious  bleeding,  or  the  unfeafon- 
able  adminiftration  of  violent  medicines.  Farcy 
likewife  will  originate  from  contagion,  and 
from  inoculation  with  the  matter  of  glanders. 
Indeed,  wq  are  led  to  conclude  that  there  exifts 
a ftriking  affinity  between  thefe  difeafes ; as 
they  will  mutually  degenerate,  and  the  poifon 
produced  by  the  one  will  propagate  the  other. 
Thus,  by  the  application  of  the  matter  of  farcy 
to  the  delicate  membrane  lining  the  noftrils, 
we  give  birth  to  glanders ; and  the  difeharge  of 
the  latter,  inferted  on  the  external  parts  of  the 
body,  will  caufe  thofe  ulcerations  denominated 
farcy-buds. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  difeafe,  a con- 
fiderable  enlargement  and  rigidity  may  be  per- 
ceived in  the  affedfed  abforbent,  accompanied 
by  much  pain  and  inflammation.  Glandular 
tumours  are  obferved  to  arife,  at  firlt  extremely 
fenfible,  but  foon  becoming  fchirrous : fmall 
ulcerations  (the  farcy-buds)  are  foon  vifible,  dif- 
charging  a foul  and  corroding  fanies  j the  edges 
of  thefe  buds  are  thick  and  hard,  and  the  whole 
has  an  unhealthy  afpedf.  If  thefe  fymptoms 
are  permitted  to  increafe,  the  difeharge  be- 
comes abforbed  into  the  circulation ; the  fyflem, 
confequently,  is  fpeedily  and  totally  tainted, 
the  ulcers  fpread  with  confiderablc  rapidity,  and 
few  parts  of  the  (kin  will  remain  long  free  from 
them  j the  Iheath  enlarges,  as  alfo  the  extremi- 
ties ; the  cozX. JlareSi  and  tlie  Ikin  attaches  itfelf 
clofcly  to  the  body.  At  fuch  a period  it  will 
be  no  eafy  undertaking  to  afford  p-rrmanent  re- 
lief ; but,  where  we  have  an  opportunity  of  en- 
countering the  malady  in  its  primary  ftages,  we 
have  a right  to  entertain  very  fanguine  hopes  of 
fuccefs. 


Sometimes  the  farcy  makes  its  firfl;  attack  on 
the  head,  where,  the  old  writers  on  the  fubje<Sl: 
inform  us,  it  may  be  expelled  to  proceed  with 
greater  violence,  and  more  pernicious  confe- 
quences, than  at  any  other  part  of  the  animal 
frame.  Indeed,  this  affertion  feems,  in  feveral 
points,  well  founded ; as  the  maxillary  glands 
will  be  liable  to  be  affe£led,  and  the  difeharge 
from  the  ulcers  may  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  noftrils. 

In  recent  cafes  of  farcy,  where  the  animal  is 
fleflty,  or  high  in  condition,  it  will,  in  general. 
He  in  our  power  to  remove  the  fymptoms  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  more  powerful  medicines. 
Moderate  bleeding,  a few  mild  purges,  cooling 
diet,  and  proper  exercife,  will  be  required. 
The  inflamed  abforbent  fliould  be  frequently 
and  diligently  fomented  with  flannels  wrung 
out  of  the  warm  decoiTion  of  chamomile  or 
common  herbs,  and  the  a£tual  cautery  may  be 
freely  applied  to  any  buds  that  appear ; alter 
wdilch  they  will  affume  the  ufual  marks  of  health, 
and  may  be  healed  by  dreffing  them  with  com- 
mon digeftive  ointment. 

Should  the  ftate  of  the  animal,  however, 
be  otherwife  than  this,  fliould  he  be  low  in 
ftrength  and  condition,  his  hide  bound,  and 
his  coat  ftaring,  it  cannot  but  be  obvious,  that 
bleeding,  and  medicines  having  a tendency  to 
reduce  the  fyftem,  muft  be  avoided.  A dif- 
ferent treatment,  of  courfe,  muft  be  employed. 
In  the  firft  place.  It  will  be  neceffary  to  dif- 
cover  the  primary  fources  of  this  deficiency  in 
condition;  which,  perhaps,  are  imperfedf  maili- 
cation,  worms,  or  bad  grooming.  Thefe  ob- 
ftacles  removed,  we  would  recommend  a gene- 
rous diet,  warm  clothing,  and  regular  and 
gentle  exercife.  The  end  in  view  may  be  far- 
ther aflifted  by  what,  in  the  language  of  the 
ftable,  is  termed  good  dreffing  : indeed,  by  a 
proper  attention  to  this  latter  circumftance, 
great  benefit  may  accrue.  It  removes  obftruc- 
tions  in  the  fmaller  veffels,  and  promotes  a free 
and  vigorous  circulation  on  the  furface  of  the 
{kill,  as  has  been  noticed  under  the  article 
Dressing.  Any  inflammation  or  fuppuration 
in  the  abforbents  may  undergo  the  treatment 
already  pointed  out,  and  one  of  the  following 
balls  may  be  given  every  fecond  night,  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  or  longer. 

Take  of  Antimony,  in  fine  powder,  eight 
ounces  ; 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  four  ounces 

Anifeeds,  in  powder,  four  ounces ; 

Honey,  fufficient  to  form  a mats 
for  twelve  balls. 
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Or, 

T.«ke  of  Gum  Guaiacum,  in  powder,  two 
drachms ; 

Tartarifed  antimony,  ten  grains  ; 

Powder  of  gentian  root,  half  an 
ounce  j 

Honey,  fufficlent  to  form  a ball. 

To  be  given  nightly. 

It  is  here  proper  to  remark,  that,  although 
the  above  moans  may  be  adequate  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  flighter  cafes  of  farcy,  and  where 
the  progrefs  is  flowi  in  the  more  virulent  ftages, 
wherein  the  difeafe  proceeds  with  confidcrable 
rapidity,  we  can  only  confide  in  the  admini- 
ftration  of  remedies  of  the  moil  powerful  clafs : 
amongil  thefe  we  give  the  preference  to  the  dif- 
ferent preparations  of  mercur)'.  When  the 
conftitution  of  the  animal  has  become  vitiated 
by  the  abforption  of  the  poifon  produced  by 
farcy,  the  buds  will  be  numerous,  the  abforb- 
cnt  vefiels,  and  fometimes  the  veins  accompa- 
nying them,  wdll  be  hard  and  diftended,  pain- 
ful fwellings  will  probably  attack  the  extremi- 
ties, and  the  whole  frame  will  foon  w'ear  a hag- 
gard and  diftreffing  appearance.  At  fuch  a 
period  the  following  ball  may  be  given  twice 
a-day,  gradually  increafing  the  proportion  of 
the  adlive  material,  w'hilil  the  ftate  of  the  ap- 
petite or  the  bowels  will  admit  of  it,  until  it 
has  arrived  at  three  times  the  original  quantity. 
Particular  care  muft  be  taken  tliat  the  horfe  is 
not  expofed  to  the  cold  air ; his  clothing  and 
his  water  fhould  be  warm  •,  and  his  exercife  re- 
gular and  gentle,  and  in  a mild  temperature. 
Should  any  iorenefs  orfwelling  enfue,  from  the 
ufe  of  thefe  balls,  about  the  mouth  or  throat,  a 
laxative  may  be  given,  difcontinuing  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  balls  in  the  mean  time,  or  even 
until  the  foregoing  efFedls  difappear.  The  pof- 
fibility  of  producing  falivation  in  the  horfe  has 
been  much  doubted,  and  even  denied,  by  Vete- 
rinary pradtitioners ; but  we  have  found,  in 
feveral  inftances,  that  it  is  prafticabie,  and  that 
to  as  full  an  extent  as  it  can  pollibly  be  produced 
in  tile  human  fubjedl. 

Take  of  Muriated  quickfilver  f corrofme  fuhli- 
matej,  twenty-five  grains  ; 

Verdigrife,  half  a drachm  ; 

Liquorice  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Treacle,  fufficient  to  make  a ball. 

The  ftrength  of  this  medicine  is  to  be  aug- 
mented, by  adding  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  the 
fublimate,  every  third  or  fourth  day ; and  it 
•fhould  be  continued,  if  fuccefsful,  for  ten  days 
or  a fortnight  after  every  fymptom  of  the  dif- 


eafe has  been  Tcmoved.  The  horfe’s  diet  muft 
be  regulated  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  condi- 
tion he  difplays,  the  ftrength  of  his  pulfe,  and 
the  feafon  of  the  year.  If  the  balls  caufe  any 
irritation  in  the  inteftines,  it  wdil  be  advifeable 
to  make  an  addition  of  thirty  or  forty  grains  of 
opium  to  each. 

Where  the  animal  h full  in  fiejh,  rowels  will 
frequently  prove  of  much  advantage  j but  they 
can  feldom  be  employed  with  propriety  in  lean 
and  debilitated  habits. 

The  difeafe  termed  the  wateu-<farct,  by 
old  farriers,  Is  completely  dropftcal,  and  may  be 
cfwing  either  to  a deficiency  in  the  abforbents, 
or  to  an  increafed  a<Tion  of  the  fecreting  vef- 
fels ; but,  we  believe,  more  particularly  to  the 
latter.  In  fuch  cafes  we  can  difeover  no  en- 
largement in  the  abforbents,  nor  is  there  the 
fame  appearance  of  ulceration  as  in  the  true 
farcy.  It  is  ufually  removed,  without  much 
difficulty,  by  diuretics,  or  mild  purgatives  ; 
but,  in  more  obftinate  inftances,  we  would 
recommend  the  following  medicine,  wilh  an 
attention  to  the  precautions  ever  neceflary 
during  the  adminiftration  of  mercurial  pre- 
parations. 

Take  of  Anifseds, 

Gentian  root,  of  each,  in  powder, 
fix  ounces  ; 

Calomel,  half  an  ounce ; 

Honey,  fufficlent  to  form  a mafs  for 
twelve  balls. 

One  of  thefe  may  be  given  twice  a-day  : the 
clothing  muft  be  warm,  during  the  horfe’s  ex- 
ercife in  particular,  which  fnould  be  plentiful, 
and  moderately  brilk. 

FARINA,  or  Flour;  a fubftance  which 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  gum,  but  has  more 
tafte,  is  more  fermentable,  and  much  more  nu- 
tritive. It  abounds  in  very  many  vegetables, 
and  is  generally  depofited  in  certain  parts,  feem- 
ingly  for  the  purpofe  of  its  being  more  advantage- 
oufly  accommodated  to  their  nourifliment  and 
growth.  Several  of  the  bulbous  and  other  roots, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  potatoes,  briony,  thofe  from 
which  caffava  is  extra£led,  falep,  and  many 
others,  contain  a great  quantity  of  white  fse- 
culte  refembling  and  really  pofleffing  the  pro- 
perties of  farina.  The  plants  of  the  legumin- 
ous tribe,  fuch  as  peas  and  beans,  are  found 
alfo  to  abound  with  this  matter.  But  the 
largeft  quantity  of  farina  refides  in  grains, 
which  are  therefore  called  farinaceous.  Of  this 
kind  are  wdieat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  rice,  and 
other  fimllar  plants. 

At  firft  fight  farina  appears  to  be  one  homo- 
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geneous  fubftance  ; it  Is,  however,  found  to  be 
a compound  of  three  different  and  feparable 
parts.  To  illuftrate  this,  we  fhall  take  as  an 
example  the  farina  of  wheat,  being  the  vege- 
table which  affords  It  in  greateft  quantity,  and 
in  its  mofl  perfedf  ftate.  To  feparate  thefe 
different  parts,  we  form  a pafte  with  any  quan- 
tity of  flour  and  cold  water ; we  fufpend  this 
pafte  In  a bag  of  muflin,  or  fuch-like  cloth ; we 
next  let  fall  on  it  a ftream  of  cold  water  from 
fome  height,  and  the  bag  may  now  and  then  be 
very  gently  fqueezed  : the  water  in  its  defcent 
carries  down  with  it  a very  fine  white  powder, 
which  is  received  along  with  the  water  in  a 
vefl'el  placed  below  the  bag.  The  procefs  muft 
be  continued  till  no  more  of  this  white  powder 
eomes  off,  which  is  known  by  the  water  that 
paffcs  through  the  bag  ceafing  to  be  of  a milky 
colour.  The  procefs  being  now  finifhed,  the 
farina  is  found  to  be  feparated  into  three  dif- 
ferent fubftances ; the  glutinous  or  vegeto-ani- 
mal  part  remains  in  the  bag ; the  amylum,  or 
ftarch,  is  depofited  from  the  water  which 
has  been  received  in  the  veflel  plaeed  below  the 
bag;  and,  laftly,  a mucous  matter  is  held 
diflblved  in  the  fame  water  from  which  the 
ftarch  has  been  depofited.  This  mucous  part 
may  be  brought  to  the  confiftence  of  honey, 
by  evaporating  the  water  in  w'hich  it  Is  kept 
hr  folution. 

Thefe  feveral  parts  are  found  alfo  to  differ 
remarkably  in  their  fenfible  and  chemical  pro- 
perties. The  vegeto-jnimal  part  is  of  a whitifh 
grey  colour,  is  a tenacious,  dudlile,  and  ehftic 
matter,  partly  poffefling  the  texture  of  animal 
membranes.  Diftllled  in  a retort,  it  yields, 
like  all  animal  matters,  a true  volatile  alkali ; 
and  its  coal  affords  no  fixed  alkali.  It  is  not 
only  infoluble,  but  even  indiffufible,  in  water ; 
both  which  appear  from  its  remaining  in  the 
bag  after  long-continued  lotions.  Like  gums, 
it  is  infoluble  in  alcohol,  in  oils,  or  ether ; but 
it  is  alfo  infoluble  in  water,  and  yields  on  diftil- 
lation  produ£ls  very  different  from  thofe  af- 
forded by  gums.  It  Is,  therefore,  of  an  animal 
nature,  and  approaches,  perhaps,  nearer  to  the 
coagulable  lymph  of  animals  than  to  any  other 
fubftance. 

The  fixed  alkali,  by  means  of  heat,  diflblves 
the  gluten  vegeto-animale  ; but,  when  it  is  pre- 
cipitated from  this  folution  by  means  of  acids, 
it  is  found  to  have  loft  its  elafticity.  The.  mi- 
neral acids,  and  efpecially  the  nitrous,  are  alfo 
capable  of  diffolving  the  vegeto-animal  part  of 
the  farina. 

The  ftarch,  amylum,  or  the  amylaceous  mat- 
ter, makes  the  pripcipaj  part  of  the  farina.  As 


we  before  noticed,  it  is  that  fine  powder  depo- 
fited from  the  water  which  has  pervaded  the 
entire  farina : It  is  - of  a greylfli  white  colour, 
but  can  be  rendered  much  whiter  by  making 
it  undergo  a certain  degree  of  fermentation. 
Starch  is  infoluble  in  cold  water ; but  in  hot 
water  it  fornrs  a tranfparent  glue:  hence  the 
neceffity  of  employing  cold  water  m feparating 
it  from  the  vegeto-animal  part.  DIftilled  in  a 
retort,  it  yields  an  acid  phlegm ; and  its  coal 
affords,  like  other  vegetables,  a fixed  alkaline 
fait.  As  ftarch  forms  the  greateft  part  of 
the  farina,  it  is  probably  the  principal  nutritive 
conftituent  in  bread. 

The  mucous,  or  rather  the  mucofb-faccha- 
rlne,  matter  is  only  in  a very  fmall  quantity  m 
bread.  This  fubftance  on  diftillation  is  found 
to  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  fugar.  The  ufe  of 
this  matter  feems  to  be  that  of  producing  the 
vinous  fermentation  ; and  we  may  obferve, 
once  for  all,  that  the  preparation  of  good  bread 
probably  depends  on  a proper  proportion  of  the 
three  different  parts  above  deferibed,  viz.  that 
the  vinous  fermentation  is  promoted  by  the  mu- 
cofo-faccharine  part,  the  acetous  by  the  ftarch, 
and  the  putrid  by  the  gluten  vegeto-animale. 
From  different  ftates  or  degrees  of  thefe  feveral 
ftages  of  fermentation  the  qualities  of  good 
bread  are  probably  derived. 

FARRIER,  or  Ferrier  (from  the  French 
ferre-,  or  ferrarius,  Lat.  from  ferrunif  irofi),  one 
who  forges  horfss’  fhoes,  and  fixes  them  on. 
As  the  notorious  errors  committed  by  ignorant 
perfons  in  this  occupation  were  the  caufe  of 
many  difeafes  in  the  foot,  it  naturally  followed 
that  the  fame  praiftitloners  were  reforted  to  for 
the  cure  of  the  latter.  Flence  every  morbid 
affe£lion  in  the  horfe  came  at  laft  to  be  treated 
by  farriers,  whofe  miferable  blunders,  however, 
have  at  length  awakened  the  community  to  a 
fenfe  of  the  evils  which  that  moft  ufeful  animal 
has  been  expofed  to  for  fo  long  a period  ; and 
the  term  farrier  will  henceforth  be  exclufively 
applied  to  the  mechanic  nvho  fafnans  atid  fixes  ike 
horfie’s  fisoe,  imder  the  direftion  of  the  veteri- 
nary furgeon.  In  the  farrier,  too,  fome  degree 
of  fagacity  and  diferimination  is  neceffiry  in  the 
application  of  the  new  principles  which  ftiould 
dlre£l  him  in  the  exercife  of  his  art.  On  this 
fubie£l,  fee  the  article  Shoeing. 

FARRIER’S  POUCH,  in  the  manege,  a 
leathern  bag,  in  which  they  carry  nippers,  flioes 
for  feet  of  all  fizes,  nails,  and  all  that  Is  proper 
for  new-fhoeing  a horfe-  that  has  loft  hss  flioe 
upon  the  road. 

FASCIA  LATA,  in  anatomy,  a part  thus 
named  from  its  inclofing  moft  of  the  mufclts 
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that  lie  on  the  limbs.  See  Plate  VI.  and  the 
defeription  antler  the  article  Exterior. 

Fascia  lumborum.  it  is  a iirong 

tendon  fixed  to  the  lateral  part  of  the  os  facrum, 
from  the  fpines  of  the  facrum,  from  the  fpine 
of  the  ilium,  and  the  fpines  of  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae. See  the  Plates  of  Anatomy. 

FAT,  an  oily  and  untluous  part  of  the 
blood,  depofifed  in  the  cells  of  the  membrana 
adipofa,  from  the  innumerable  little  veflels  which 
are  fpread  amongft  them.  The  fat  is  to  be 
found  immediately  under  the  ikin  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  animal  body,  except  in  the  fore- 
head, eye-lids,  lips,  upper  part  of  the  ear,  pe- 
nis, and  ferotum.  In  fome  animals  the  vefieles 
of  the  membrana  adipofa  are  fo  full,  that  the 
£at  is  many  inches  thick ; and  iir  otliers  they 
are  almoft  flat,  containing  little  or  no  fat. 
There  are  two  forts  of  fat ; one  white,  or  ra- 
ther yellow,  foft,  and  lax,  which  is  eafily  melt- 
ed, called  pinguede ; another  white,  firm,  and 
brittle,  which  is  not  fo  eafily  melted,  called  fe- 
bum^  fuet,  or  tallow.  Some  reckon  the  mar- 
row of  the  bones  for  a third  fort  of  fat.  Dr. 
Grew  takes  the  fat  of  animals  to  be  a curdling 
or  coagulating  of  the  oily  parts  of  the  blood, 
either  by  fome  of  its  own  faline  parts,  or  by  the 
nitrous  parts  of  the  air  mingled  therewith  : 
whence  it  Is  that  fome  animals,  as  rabbits  and 
field  hares,  grow  fat  in  frofty  weather,  the  oily 
parts  of  the  blood  being  tlien  ordinarily  coagu- 
lated with  a greater  abundance  of  nitrous  falts 
received  from  the  air  into  their  bodies.:  and  for 
the  fame  reafon  it  is  that  the  fat  of  animals  is 
hard,  whereas  that  of  filhes  is  foft,  and  runs 
all  to  oil,  becaufe  the  water  in  which  they  live 
hath  but  few  nitrous  parts  in  it  in  comparifon 
of  air.  This  opinion  Dr.  Grew  fupported  by 
many  experiments  ; but  the  truth  of  the  hypo- 
thefis  is,  neverthelefs,  very  doubtful. 

FATTENING,  the  corporeal  enlargement 
of  cattle  by  means  both  natural  and  artificial. 
This  is  a confiderable  obje£t  of  agricultural 
economy,  except  as  it  relates  to  the  horfe  ; for 
this  animal  is  certainly  more  fit  for  labour,  or, 
at  lealt,  for  the  active  exercifes  to  which  he  is 
ufually  deftined,  when  not  encumbered  by  fat. 
The  fattening  of  horfes,  however,  for  the  mere 
purpofe  of  pleafing  the  eye  of  an  equellrian  no- 
vice, and  getting  a good  price  for  him,  is  pro- 
foundly ftudied  by  the  dealers.  To  promote 
their  views,  the  old  writers  on  farriery  have 
treated  the  fubjedl  much  at  large  ; and,  befides 
direfting  a pretty  clofe  confinement  from  exer- 
cife,  ami  an  unlimited  fupply  of  the  moft  allur- 
ing articles  of  food,  have  preferibed  medicines 
to  roafe  tlie  appetite,  and  to  promote  thofe 


fun(5!l:Ions  of  the  animal  on  which  nutrition  de- 
ends. If  the  art  of  fattening  horfes,  however, 
e an  evil,  and  only  to  be  attempted  for  frau- 
dulent purpofes  (and  that  it  is  fo  will  be  fnewn 
under  the  article  Food,  &c.),  it  is,  of  courle, 
unfit  for  thefe  pages,  which  have  a far  different 
end  in  view. 

In  thofe  cafes  where  a protracted  difeafe  has 
produced  emaciation,  rf  oration  may  be  at- 
tempted by  the  means  fuggelled  under  the  ar- 
ticle Appetite.' 

FAUCES,  the  top  of  the  throat  of  an  ani- 
mal ; the  fpace  about  the  opening  into  the  Lx- 
rynx  and  pharynx,  which  can  be  feen  when 
the  mouth  is  open  and  the  tongue  deprefled. 

FAULTS,  or  Defects,  in  horfes.  See  the 
article  Defects. 

FEATHER,  in  the  manege,  a fort  of  natural 
frizling  of  the  hair,  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
horfe’s  body,  but  more  commonly  between  the 
eyes.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that,  when  the 
feather  is  lower  than  the  eyes,  it  is  a fign  of  a 
weak  eye-fight ; but  this  is  mere  conjecture. 
A Roman  feather^  or  the  French  epee  Romairiy 
is  fituated  upon  a horfe’s  neck  ; being  a row  of 
hair  turned  back  and  ralfed,  forming  a mark 
like  a feather  or  fword-blade  along  the  mane. 

FEBRIFUGE  (from febrisyafevery'nnA fugOy 
to  drive  avuay)^  any  medicine  ferviceable  in  a 
fever,  of  what  form  foever.  See  Fever. 

FEEL,  in  the  manege.  To  feel  a horfe  in 
the  hand  is  to  obferve  that  the  will  of  the  horfe 
is  in  the  rider’s  hand,  that  he  takes  the  bridle, 
and  has  a good  appui  in  obeying  the  bit.  To 
feel  a horfe  upon  the  haunches  is  to  obferve  that 
he  plies  or  bends  them,  which  Is  contrary  to 
leaning  or  throwing  upon  the  fhoulders. 

FELON.  So  the  paronychia  or  whitlow.  In 
the  human  fubjeCl,  is  called,  when  its  feat  is  in 
the  periofteum  at  the  beginning.  This  term  is 
alfo  to  be  met  with  in  books  of  farriery. 

FEMORAL,  belonging  to  the  Femur,  or 
thigh-bone  ; as  the  Femoral  Artery,  &c. 

FEMUR,  the  thigh-bone.  See  Plate  V.  and 
the  defeription  of  “ the  loiver  limbs,’  under  the 
article  Bones. 

FENESTRA  OVALLS  and  ROTUNDA, 
In  the  ear  (from  fenefra,  a 'ivindo-iv),  the  oval 
and  round  windows.  See  Ear. 

FENNEL,  Fceniculum  ; Radix,  femen:  Ane- 
thi  Fceniculi  varietas,  Lin.  The  fweet  fennel  is 
fmaller  in  all  its  parts  than  the  commotiy  except 
the  feeds,  which  are  confiderably  larger.  The 
feeds  of  the  two  forts  differ  likewife  In  fliape 
and  colour  : thofe  of  the  common  are  roimdiffi, 
oblong,  flattiih  on  one  fide,  and  protuberant  on 
the  other,  of  a dark  almoft  blackilh  colour  j 
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thofe  of  the  fweet  are  longer,  narrower,  not  fo 
flat,  generally  crooked,  and  of  a whitifh  or  pale 
yellowifh  colour.  Both  forts  are  cultivated  in 
our  gardens  : the  common  is  a perennial  plant ; 
the  fweet  perifhes  after  it  has  given  feed,  nor  do 
its  feeds  come  to  fuch  perfection  in  this  climate 
as  thofe  which  we  receive  from  Germany.  The 
feeds  of  both  the  fennels  have  an  aromatic  fmell, 
and  a moderately  warm  pungent  tafte  ; thofe  of 
the  fceniculum  dulce  are  in  flavour  moft  agree- 
able,and  have  alfo  a confiderable  degree  of  fweet- 
nefs.  They  are  ranked  among  the  four  greater 
hot  feeds ; and,  being  looked  upon  as  good  fto- 
machics  and  carminatives,  have  a place  fre- 
quently in  veterinary  prefcriptions. 

The  root  is  far  lefs  warm,  but  has  more  of  a 
fweetifh  tafte,  than  the  feeds.  It  is  one  of  the 
five  roots  called  openers.  Boerhaave  fays,  that 
this  root  agrees  in  tafte,  fmell,  and  medical 
qualities,  with  the  celebrated  genfeng  of  the 
Chinefe  ; from  which,  however,  it  appears  to  be 
very  confiderably  different. 

The  leaves  of  fennel  are  weaker  than  either 
tlie  roots  or  feeds,  and  have  very  rarely  been 
employed  for  veterinary  ufes. 

FERME,  in  the  manege,  fignifies  to  ex- 
ercife  in  the  fame  fpot,  without  ftirring  or 
parting. 

FERMENTATION,  a fpontaneous,  fenfible, 
internal  motion  of  the  conftituent  particles  of 
animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  by  which  thefe 
particles  are  removed  from  their  prefent  ar- 
rangements, and  are  conneCbed  together  in 
new  ones,  forming  fubftances  eflentially  differ- 
ent. To  effeCl  this  change,  fire,  water,  and 
pure  air,  are  neceffary.  The  principal  fermenta- 
tions are  the  vinous,  acetous,  and  putrefaCfive. 
Thefe,  in  almoft  all  vegetable,  and  in  fome  few 
animal  matters,  feem  to  be  one  feries,  natu- 
rally divided  into  three  ftages  ; the  appearances 
in  each  of  which  are  the  following.  In  the 
firft  ftage,  called  the  vinous,  or  fometimes  the 
fpirituous,  fermentation  (for  the  management 
of  which  a confiderable  proportion  of  water  is 
required),  the  folution  becomes  turbid,  a good 
deal  of  motion  is  vifible  in  it,  a portion  of  mu- 
cus fubfides,  another  rifes  to  the  top  (forming 
what  is  called  yeafl  or  barm),  carbonic  acid  or 
fixed  air  in  large  quantity,  and  heat,  are  given 
out,  tartar  and  alcohol  are  formed.  In  the  fe- 
eond  ftage,  or  the  acetous,  this  tartar  and  al- 
cohol are  reunited,  and  part  of  the  mucilage, 
which  is  further  changed,  with  a portion  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  pure  air  is  taken  in  from  the  at- 
mofphere,  a larger  quantity  than  in  the  vinous 
is  given  out,  and  vinegar  is  formed.  In  the 
third  ftage,  called  ihe  putrid  or  putrefactive, 


the  proportion  of  water  is  more  indifferent  than 
in  the  two  former,  there  is  little  alteration  in 
the  heat,  naufeous  vapours  are  emitted,  mixed, 
during  a great  part  of  the  procefs,  with  ammo- 
niac or  volatile  alkali ; a fmall  proportion  of 
earthy  and  faline  matter  remains : this  hath  alfo- 
been  called  the  alkaline  fermentation,  and  am- 
moniac hath  been  confidered  the  produCt. 
From  this  hiftory  it  is  evident,  that  fermenta- 
tion may  be  confidered  that  natural  operation 
whereby  dead  animals  and  vegetables,  under- 
going many  changes,  are  finally  reduced  to  their 
original  elements.  1 he  progrefs  of  fermenta- 
tion requires  time,  but  may  be  exceedingly  ac- 
celerated or  retarded  by  the  management  of 
heat  or  fire,  water,  and  pure  air  *,  by  the  total 
exclufion  of  either  of  which  fermentation  is  en- 
tirely prevented.  It  is  alfo  promoted  by  the- 
ufe  of  ferments  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  retard- 
ed by  refins,  bitters,  alcohol,  acids,  &c.  which, 
in  as  much  as  they  reftrain  the  putrefaCfive  fer- 
mentation, have  been  called  antifeptics.  All 
attempts  hitherto  made  to  folve  the  phenomena 
of  fermentation  muft  be  allowed  to  be  very  de- 
fective. 

FERMENTUPi'I,  ferment,  barm  or  yeaft, 
leaven  ; to  which  may  be  added,  from  late  ex- 
periments, the  carbonic  acid,  or  fixed  air ; fub- 
ftances which  enter  into  fermentation  more 
readily  than  others.  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  Hi- 
ftory, Lib.  xviii.  c.  7.  fpeaks  of  the  barm  fronx 
malt  liquor. 

FERN,  Filix  Mas;  Radix,  Polypodii  Fili~ 
CIS  Maris,  Lin.  Common  male  fern  ; the  root. 
This  vegetable  is  found  growing  in  every  part 
of  Britain  in  great  abundance,  on  uncultivated 
ground.  The  greateft  part  of  the  root  lies  ho- 
rizontally ; it  confifts  of  a great  number  of  long; 
blackifh  fibres,  matted  together,  and  iffuing 
from  a thick  knotty  head:  it  has  a great  num- 
ber of  appendages  placed  clofe  to  each  other  in 
a vertical  direClion,  while  a number  of  fmall 
fibres  ftrike  downwards.  The  large  root,  to- 
gether with  the  appendages,  are  to  be  referved. 
The  two  ends,  however,  are  to  be  cut  off ; tho 
one  being  too  old  and  fpongy,  the  other  too- 
new  and  green. 

This  root  has  been  lately  celebrated  as  aa 
efficacious  remedy  againft  the  taenia,  or  tape- 
worm, in  the  human  fubjeCl  : and,  indeed,  it 
appears  to  have  been  known  to  tht  ancients, 
and  ufed  with  this  view;  as  it  is  mentioned  by' 
Diofeorides,  Theophraftus,  and  Galen.  Whe- 
ther it  merits  the  notice  of  the  veterinary  prac- 
titioner is  a matter  for  future  enquiry. 

FESCUE,  or  Fescue-grass,  a genus  in 
Linnaeus’s  botany.  He  enumerates  nineteen  • 
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fpecies.  Kefcue-grafs  is  cultivated  as  food  for 
cattle.  See  Grass. 

FETLOCK,  a tuft  of  hair  growing  behind 
the  paftern  joint  of  a horfe.  Hence  the  joint 
itfelf  is  called  the  fetlock  or  paftern  joint. 
Horfes  of  a low  fize  have  fcarcely  any  fuch 
tuft ; but  fome  draught-horfes  have  large  fet- 
locks, and  fo  much  hair,  that,  if  care  be  not 
taken  to  keep  them  clean,  they  will  be  fubje£t 
to  watery  fores.  See  the  article  Grease. 

FEVER,  an  augmented  velocity  of  the  blood. 
The  almoft  infinite  variety  of  caufes  of  this 
diftemper  in  the  human  fpecles  does  fo  diver- 
Cfy  its  appearances,  and  indicate  fo  many  ways 
of  cure,  that  authors  who  have  written  upon  it 
are  very  voluminous  and  intricate.  But  the  fevers 
to  which  brute  animals  are  obnoxious  have  not 
the  fame  charaffer  by  any  means,  all  their  dif- 
eafes  being  exceedingly  fimple. 

Simple  or  idiopathic  fever,  the  moft  ufual 
fpecij^s  that  occurs  in  the  horfe  and  other  cattle, 
is  a preternatural  acceleration  of  the  blood’s 
motion,  and  confequent  heat.  The  compound 
fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  or  the  afibciated  and 
fymptomatic,  refult  from  fome  morbid  matter 
thrown  upon  the  circulation,  wdiich  adds  with 
a viiulence  exaddly  commenfurate  with  its  pro* 
per  qualities,  and  the  pre-exiftlng  ftate  of  the 
body.  Fever,  in  brute  animals,  is  afibciated 
with  a vaft  variety  of  difeafes,  of  which  ca- 
tarrh may  be  mentioned  as  a familiar  inftance. 
It  is  alfo  a confequencfe  of  all  violent  accidents, 
as  blows,  fraddures,  8cc.  in  which  cafes  it  has 
been  named  general  infammaticn.  Fever,  how- 
ever, properly  fuch,  arifes  from  fpafm  of  the 
extreme  vefl'els. 

Speaking  of  this  difeafe  as  it  occurs  in  the 
human  fubjedd.  Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  Zodnomia^ 
gives  the  following  theory. — ‘‘  Simple  fevers,” 
fays  he,  “ are  of  two  kinds  : firft,  the  febris 
irritativa,  or  fever  with  ftrong  pulfe,  which 
confifts  of  a previous  torpor  of  the  heart,  arte- 
ries, and  capillaries,  and  a fucceeding  crgafm 
of  thofe  veflels  ; fecondly,  the  febris  inirritativa^ 
or  fever  with  weak  pulfe,  which  confifts  of  a 
previous  torpor  of  the  heart,  .arteries,  and  ca- 
pillaries, and  of  a fucceeding  orgafm  of  the  ca- 
pillaries, the  torpor  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
continuing.  But  as  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe 
occurs  both  in  the  ftate  of  torpor  and  in  that 
of  orgafm  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  this  con- 
ftitutes  a criterion  to  diftlnguifii  fever  from 
other  difeafes  which  are  owing  to  the  torpor  of 
fome  parts  of  the  fyftem,  as  parefis  and  hemi- 
crania.” 

Speaking  of  compound  fever,  he  fays,  “ When 
other  parts  of  the  fyftem  fympathize  with  this 


torpor  and  orgafm  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries, 
and  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  the  fever  fit  be- 
comes more  complicated  and  dangerous,  and 
this  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  affedded  parts.” 

The  cuftomary  fymptoms  of  fever  in  the 
horfe  are,  great  heat  and  drynefs  of  the  fkin, 
jaws,  and  tongue,  a ftrong  breath,  the  pulfe 
(which,  in  health,  is  from  thirty-fix  to  forty 
beats  in  a minute)  quicker  than  natural  or  in- 
termitting, dullnefs  and  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  heaving  at  the  flanks,  impeded  refpira- 
tion,  the  noftrils  dilated,  the  ears  and  lower 
extremities  hot,  reftleffnefs,,  fickle  appetite  both, 
to  meat  and  drink,  fometimes  avidity  of  drink, 
frequent  calling  out  of  dung-balls,  and  difficulty 
of  Baling,  high-coloured  turbid  urine.  Thefe 
figns,  at  their  commencement,  Mr.  Lawrence 
obferves,  may  Indicate  nothing  more  than  fim- 
ple fever ; but,  if  negledded,  as  is  too  common, 
either  from  w-ant  of  care,  or  on  the  plea  of  necef- 
fity,  the  difeafe  may  become  dangerous.  We 
accordingly  find,  that  fome  cafes  of  fever  will 
require  the  earlicft  affiftance  of  our  art  to  check 
the  fymptoms.  The  removal  of  fever  in  thefe 
muft  be  attempted, 

ift.  By  leflening  the  force  of  the  circulation 
by  venaefedidion. 

2dly,  By  relaxing  the  inteftines,  and  expel- 
ling any  irritating  matters,  which  otherwife 
would  increafe  the  difeafe. 

3dly,  By  adminiftering  fuch  remedies  as  have 
a tendency  to  remove  fpafm  from  the  extreme 
veflels,  and  thus  reftoring  them  to  the  healthy 
ftandard  of  addion. 

4thly,  By  regulating  the  horfe’s  treatment 
in  the  ftahle,  viz.  his  diet,  exercife,  groom- 
ing, &c. 

Lefibning  the  force  of  the  circulation  by 
bleeding  is  the  firft  objedd  towards  the  removal 
of  fever.  And  here,  as  the  ftate  of  the  blood 
is  to  be  attended  to  as  a guide  in  employing 
phlebotomy,  it  may  be  proper  fhortly  to  notice- 
the  component  parts  of  the  blood,  in  order  that 
the  pradlltioner  may  be  affifted  in  forming  his 
opinion  refpedding  the  quantity  neceflary  to  be 
taken  away. 

When  blood  is  freffi  drawn  from  a vein,  It 
appears  to  be  homogeneous,  and  of  a red  co- 
lour ; but,  when  fuffered  to  ftand  in  the  vefl'el, 
it  foon  coagulates,  and  divides  into  two  parts, 
which  are  diftlnguiflied  by  the  names  of  craffa- 
mentum  and  frum.  The  craflamentum  is  the 
red  cake,  and  the  ferum  the  amber-coloured 
water  in  which  it  floats. 

The  craflamentum  itfelf,  indeed,  confifts  of 
two  different  kinds  of  matter,  namely,  the  red 
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parades  and  the  coagulable  lymph  ; and  thefe, 
when  the  animal  is  in  a healthy  ftate,  are  fo 
intimately  blended  as  to  appear,  when  cold,  a 
red  uniform  mafs. 

But,  in  cafes  of  inflammation  and  fever, 
where  the  adion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is 
increafed,  the  blood  is  longer  in  coagulating ; 
anti  the  red  particles  being  heavier  than  the  co- 
agulable lymph,  which  ftiould  fufpend  them, 
fcparate  and  fall  to  the  bottom.  This  caufes 
the  yellow  or  buffy  coat  which  is  feen  on  the 
furface  of  coagulated  blood  in  thefe  difeafcs ; 
and  as  the  mafs  of  craflamentum  is  greater  or 
kfs  in  proportion  to  the  fcrum,  and  more  or  lefs 
covered  with  a thick  yellow  matter,  fo  are  we 
to  eftimate  the  degree  of  inflammation  exifting 
in  the  fyflem,  and  the  ncceflTity  for  farther 
bleeding. 

An  attack  of  Ample  fever,  taken  in  time, 
will  commonly  fubmit,  in  two  or  three  days, 
to  a courfe  of  medicine  and  treatment  nearly 
Amilar  to  that  recommended  in  a flight  cafe  of 
catarrh  (fee  Catarrh).  Mr.  Lawrence  pro- 
pofes  to  bleed  at  difcretion  as  to  quantity,  and 
give  the  following  drink  : 

Take  of  Nitre,  from  one  to  two  ounces  ; 

Cream  of  tartar. 

Honey,  of  each  a like  quantity. 

Give  in  three  pints  of  a warm  decoftion 
of  bran,  or  oatmeal-gruel,  twice  a-day, 
plying  the  horfe,  in  the  interim,  with 
as  much  of  the  latter  as  he  will  take,  or, 
if  necelTary,  drenching  him  with  it. 

If  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  are  augment- 
ed, and  attended  with  violent  pulfation,  and 
throbbing  in  the  arteries,  fo  as  to  indicate  the 
ufe  of  the  lancet,  Mr.  Denny  fays,  from  three 
to  ftx  pints  of  blood  may  be  taken  away,  and 
the  operation  repeated  in  a few  hours,  if  the 
fymptoms  or  ftate  of  the  blood  require  it.  He 
©bferves,  that  the  greateft  chance  of  fuccefs  de- 
pends on  early  bleeding ; for,  “ in  the  horfe,  the 
progrefs  of  difeafe  is  much  more  rapid  than  in 
man”  After  abating  the  force  of  the  arterial 
fyftem  by  bleeding,  we  arc  advifed  to  give  the. 
following  ball : 

Take  of  Calomel, 

Antimonlal  powderj  of  each  one 
drachm ; 

Nitre,  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; 

Treacle,  enough  to  form  a ball. 

This  fhould  be  waftied  down  with  two  or 
three  pints  of  warm  oatmeal-gruel,  or 
bran-water. 


The  large  inteftines  {hould  be  emptied  by 
means  of  clyfters  adminiftered  occafionally. 
For  this  purpofe. 

Take  of  Oatmeal-gruel,  three  quarts ; 

Common  fait,  two  ounces ; 

Olive  oil,  half  a pint. 

Mix  them. 

Eight  hours  after  giving  the  ball,  let  the 
horfe  have  the  following  powder,  diflblved  iu 
two  pints  of  thin  gruel,  fweetened  with  honey, 
and  repeated  every  Ax  hours,  until  the  febrile 
fymptoms  are  abated. 

Take  of  Camphor,  in  powder,  half  a drachm; 

Antimonial  powder,  one  fcruple  ; 

Nitre, 

Anifeed,  of  each,  in  pow'der,  one 
ounce. 

Mix  them. 

**  The  horfe  fliould  have  warm  malhes  of 
bran,  with  a fmall  quantity  of  oatmeal  or  corn 
mixed  in  them.  Hay  is  to  be  given  In  fmall 
quantities.  The  water  given  for  drink  fliould 
not  be  quite  cold.  If  the  maflies,  &c.  are  re- 
fufed,  he  muft  be  fupported  by  oatmeal-gruel, 
given  three  or  four  times  daily,  until  his  appe- 
tite returns.” 

“ If  there  be  much  cough,  and  without  any 
mucous  difcharge  from  the  nofe,  it  would  be 
more  proper  to  give  the  maflies  in  a common 
nofe-bag  than  put  into  the  manger.  The  pow- 
der may  be  given  in  the  following,  inftead  of 
gruel : 

Take  of  Decodllon  of  Hnfeed,  two  pints ; 

Honey,  three  ounces ; 

Tinfture  of  opium,  two  drachms. 

Mix  them. 

“ When  the  fymptoms  are  abated,  It  will 
only  be  neceflary  to  have  the  grooming  part 
well  attended  to,  and  allow  of  walking  exercife 
daily.  Malt,  and  fmall  quantities  of  the  beft 
oats,  fhould  be  mixed  with  the  maflies,  to  re- 
cruit the  animal’s  ftrength ; and  give  the  fol- 
lowing ball  every  morning  for  ten  or  twelve 
days  : 

Take  of  Coriander  feeds. 

Caraway  feeds,  of  each,  in  powder, 
half  an  ounce ; 

Peruvian  bark,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Ginger,  in  powder,  tw'o  drachms  *, 

Honey,  enough  to  form  the  ball.” 

The  pradtice  recommended  by  Mr.  Ryding 
is  fomewhat  different  from  this.  Asa  medicine 
tending  to  remove  fpafm  from  the  extreme  vet* 
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fels,  and  promote  perfpiration,  we  are  told  by 
that  gentleman,  that  “ the  following  prefcrip- 
tion  vi’ill  be  found  excellent : 

Take  of  Camphor,  fix  drachms  ; 

Nitre, 

Cream  of  tartar,  of  each  tw'O  ounces; 

Powder  and  mix  thefe  well  toge- 
ther, and  add 

Honey,  fufficient  to  make  the  whole 
of  a proper  confiltence,  and  di- 
vide into  four  balls. 

One  of  thefe  balls  may  be  given  every  fix 
or  eight  hours ; his  clothing  Ihould  be  warm, 
and  his  diet  warm  malhes  of  bran ; his  drink 
fliould  be  warm  water,  with  a little  fw’eet  bran 
or  oatmeal  fprinkled  on  its  furface,  or  warm 
water-gruel.”  Perhaps  we  may  be  excufed  for 
hinting  the  propriety  of  joining  tartarifed  anti- 
mony to  camphor,  rather  than  nitre. 

The  author  has,  indeed,  in  another  place, 
given  the  following  formula  for  a fever  pow- 
der, in  which  antimony  is  the  principal  ingre- 
dient, though  in  very  fmall  quantity  : 

Take  of  Antimonial  powder,  ten  grains 

Nitre, 

Cream  of  tartar,  of  each  half  an 
ounce. 

hlix  them  for  ufe. 

This  pow'der,  he  fays,  is  excellent  in  inflam- 
mation or  continued  fever,  given  every  two 
hours  in  a quart  of  ftrong  linfeed  tea. 

The  clyfter  recommended  by  Mr.  Ryder  is 
as  follows  t 

Take  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  half  an  ounce  } 

Linfeed  tea,  two  quarts. 

To  be  injefted  a little  warm  every  five  or 
fix  hours,  according  to  its  effe<^s. 

If  the  irritation  and  fever,  however,  conti- 
nue to  increafe  after  the  above  treatment,  he 
direfts  a little  more  blood  to  be  taken  away,  and 
the  following  given : 

Take  of  Purified  opium,  one  drachm  ; 

Antimonial  powder,  two  drachms  ; 

Nitre, 

Cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  ounce 
and  a half; 

Honey,  fufficient  to  form  the  mafs. 

Divide  into  four  balls;  one  to  be  given 
every  fix  hours.. 


“ If  the  fever  is  attended  with  coftlvenefs, 
twenty  grains  of  calomel  may  be  added  to  each 
ball,  and  the  clyfter  continued.  By  thefe 
means,”  w^e  are  alTured,  “ the  fever  will  be  re- 
moved, and  the  veflels  recover  their  proper 
attlon.” 

As,  in  all  cafes  of  fever,  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  horfes,  with  regard  to  the  non-natu- 
rals, is  of  the  utmoft  importance,  we  fhall  here 
introduce  the  excellent  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark, 
of  Edinburgh,  on  that  fubjedt- 

“ If,”  fays  he,  “ a clofe,  hot,  foul-aired 
liable  is  pernicious  to  horfes  whilft  they  are  in 
health,  it  is  much  more  fo  to  thofe  that  are-  - 
fick,  efpecially  of  a fever,  and  panting  for 
breath.  The  moft  mifchievous  care  is  then 
taken  to  keep  the  ftable  uncommonly  warm,  by 
which  means  all  frefh  air  is  excluded  ; the  very 
threlhold  under  the  door,  as  I have  elfewhere 
obferved,even  the  key-hole,  and  not  a crevice  that 
would  admit  the  leaft  frefh  air  but  what  is  Ihut 
up.  In  fuch  circumftances,  the  pure  air  within  the 
ftable  i&  fpeedily  exhaufted,  and  the  atmofphere 
becomes  extremely  corrupted,  infomuch,  that 
it  is  not  only  hurtful  to  the  fick,  but  to  the 
other  horfes  that  are  in  the  fame  ftable  with 
him.  This  caufe  alone  is  fufficient  to  excite 
the  moft  violent  fever  and  inflammation  in 
the  lungs  even  of  the  moft  healthy  and  found 
animal- 

“ Befides  the  great  heat  of  the  furrounding 
air  in  which  the  horfe  ftands  and  breathes,  his 
body  is  kept  uncommonly  hot,  by  means  of  a 
greater  load  of  clothes  than  ufual,  together  with 
a greater  quantity  of  litter  under  him  ; and,  to 
add  to  all  this,  the  vapour  and  hot  fleams 
which  arife  from  the  other  horfes’  bodies,  ex- 
crements, wind,  and  urine,  that  are  fhut  up 
in  the  fame  ftable,  render  the  air  very  unfit  for 
refpiration ; the  fick  horfe  is  ftifled  with  heat 
and  the  clofenefs  of  the  ftable;  he  pants  for  that 
frefh  air  which  is  excluded  from  him  ; the  great 
heat  in  which  the  horfe’s  body  is  kept  incrcafes 
his  diforder,  and  if  fweating  is  produced,  this, 
in  many  cafes,  aggravates  itftlll  more;  by  car- 
rying off  the  thinner  parts  of  the  blood,  the  re- 
maining mafs  becomes  more  vifcid  and  inflamed, 
w/hich  renders  it  lefs  fit  for  circulation.  In  this 
fituation,  the  bell  medicines,  however  judici- 
oufly  prefcribed,  can  be  of  no  avail  to  the  fick, 
as  their  eft’edls  are  countera<fled  by  the  above 
treatment.” 

The  too  common  praftice  of  ufing  too  tight 
rollers  above  the  horfe’s  clothes  is  objedled  to 
by  Mr.  Clark,  as  confining  the  lungs,  &c.  by 
their  compreffion,  even  in  health;  but  it  is. 
much  more  hurtful  to  horfes  w'hen  fick.  “ If,” 
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fap  he,  “ a htnti  in  a fever  were  girded  round 
the  bread  with  a roller  or  bandage,  it  would 
occafion  the  utmoft  anguilh  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  endanger  a fuffocation  •,  even 
the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes  is  found  oppref- 
five  in  thefe  cafes  ; how  much,  therefore,  muft 
this  anguiffi  and  oppreffion  be  In  horfes  that  are 
fick,  and  panting  for  breath  under  a fever,  when 
thefe  rollers  are  girded  fo  tight,  that  a horfe 
even  in  health  can  hardly  breathe  with  them? 
I have  frequently  found,  that  the  ungirding  of 
thefe  rollers  gives  immediate  relief  to  fick  horfts, 
efpecially  in  the  above  fituation ; and,  on  ad- 
mitting freffi  air  into  the  liable,  the  violence  of 
the  fymptoms  was  confiderably  abated. 

“ For  the  reafons  now  mentioned,”  conti- 
nues the  author,  “ a fick  horfe  fhould,  if  pof- 
fible,  be  removed  to  a well-aired  liable  by  him- 
felf.  But,  as  horfes  are  very  fociable  creatures, 
and  fond  of  being  in  company  with  others, 
where  they  are  found  to  thrive  bell,  another 
^lorfe  may  be  put  in  the  fame  liable  with  him, 
but  at  as  great  a dillance  as  the  place  will  ad- 
mit of.  In  order  to  let  the  fick  breathe  a purer 
air.  His  clothing  ffiould  be  very  moderate,  and 
by  no  means  girded  on  too  tight  about  the 
breall,  but  only  in  the  llightefl  manner,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  falling  off.  The  rack  and 
manger  ought  to  be  walhed  clean  from  dirt, 
>kc.  with  foap  and  water,  before  the  fick  horfe 
is  put  into  the  Hall ; all  the  old  litter,  wet  or 
mully  llraw,  lliould  be  removed ; the  freffi  lit- 
ter that  is  put  under  him  fliould  be  fpread  thin, 
as  too  much  of  it  increafes  the  heat  about  his 
legs,  &c.  The  rack  and  manger  are  afterwards 
to  be  kept  clean,  and  free  from  the  difcharges  that 
rhay  come  from  the  nofe  and  mouth,  as  they 
are  very  apt  to  lick  thefe  up  with  their  food, 
or  by  way  of  amufement.  When  the.horfe’s 
breath  Is  very  foetid,  or  of  a bad  fmell,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fever  Hill  continuing,  the  rack  and 
manger  ought  to  be  frequently  waffied  or 
fprinkled  with  vinegar.” 

Under  the  article  Diet  will  be  found  fome 
ufeful  hints  of  this  judicious  writer.  Here  it 
may  not  be  Improper  to  notice  what  he  has  faid 
with  refpe£l  to  giving  medicines  to  horfes  when 
they  are  lick ; a period  when  the  greatell  cau- 
tion is  often  neceffary. 

“ In  inflammatory  cafes,”  fays  he,  “ to 
which  they  are  very  liable,  eztery  thing  that  is 
heating  or  irritating  is  extremely  hurtful y and  may 
occafion  the  moll  untowardly  fymptoms,  and 
even  death.  The  common  cordial  drenches,  that 
are  too  frequently  given  on  moll  occafions,  are 
the  inoft  pernicious  and  hurtful  in  inflammatory 
cafes ; as  thefe  are  compofed  of  hot  fpices,  aro- 


matic powders,  w'lth  the  oil  of  anifeed,  8r‘c. 
they  aggravate  the  oppreffion  at  the  llomach, 
and  increafe  the  fever. 

“ In  order  to  lellen  the  great  heat  of  the 
body,  and  to  allay  the  internal  commotion 
which  then  prevails,  fuch  medicines  may  be 
given  as  are  termed  coolers  or  fedatives,  from 
their  known  qualities  of  refloring  regularity  to 
the vafcular  fyflem.  Thefe,  at  the  fame  time,have 
the  power  of  removing  fpafmodic  conllridtion 
in  the  veffels,  from  the  calm  which  fucceeds 
their  adminillration ; for  which  purpofe,  nitre 
or  falt-petre  is  amongft  the  bell,  and  agrees  very 
well  with  horfes.  One  ounce  of  this,  dif- 
folved  in  a quart  of  warm  water,  may  be  given 
three,  four,  or  five  times  a-day,  by  a horn, 
when  found  neceffary.  I would  here  obferve, 
in  order  to  render  the  nitre  more  effeclual,  that 
it  be  in  powder,  and  mixed  with  the  water  Im- 
mediately before  it  is  adminillered,  as  it  lofes 
confiderably  its  cooling  efficacy  on  being  long 
diffolved : the  draught  may  be  fweetened  with 
honey  or  molafles,  in  order  to  render  it  the 
more  palatable.  Another  neceffary  caution  I 
would  recommend  is,  that  the  horfe  lliould  be 
as  little  fatigued  as  poffible  in  giving  it.  One 
man  ffiould  hold  up  the  horfe’s  head  with  both 
his  hands,  whilll  another  pours  the  drink,  by 
flow  degrees,  into  his  mouth;  and,  when  the 
horfe  feems  tired  or  fatigued,  allow  him  time 
to  rell  himfelf,  at  intervals.  A variety  of  other 
cooling  draughts  might  be  mentioned ; but,  as 
there  ;s  no  abfolute  neceffity  for  Undying  the 
talle  of  horfes  in  this  refpeft,  and  as  nitre  is 
found  in  general  to  fit  eafy  on  their  llomachs, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  the  bell  medicine  that 
can  be  given  in  fuch  cafes.  Thofe  who  may 
be  willing  to  change  the  prefeription  may  give 
the  infufion  of  linfeed,  mixed  with  acids,  as 
the  juice  of  lemons  or  oranges,  or  a fpoonful 
or  two  of  vinegar,  where  nothing  elfe  can 
be  got,  adminillered  as  above,  and  a little 
fweetened.” 

Fevers  in  other  cattle  may  be  treated  under 
the  foregoing  regulations,  always  attending  to 
the  Hate  of  the  pulfe  (fee  Pulse).  As  all  the 
varieties  of  fever  to  which  man  is  expofed  do 
not  occur  in  thefe  animals,  It  would  be  ufelefs 
to  lengthen  this  article  by  remarking  upon 
them.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  obferve,  that 
thefe  fubje£ls  are  mentioned  under  their  feveral 
heads.  See  Contagion,  &c. 

FIBER,  the  beaver,  the  animal  from  which 
the  drug  called  cajlor  is  obtained. 

FIBRE  (from  fiber^  extreme).  Among  the 
fluids  in  ovo  there  is  a terrellrial  matter,  the 
particles  of  which,  foon  after  conception,  begin 
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to  cohere  (by  the  power  of  nature),  and  form 
themfelves  into  threads  called  fibres.  Thefe 
terreftrial  particles  are  united  by  a gluten.  The 
molt  fimple  fibre  confifts  of  the  moft  minute 
parts  applied  to  each  other  longitudinally,  fo 
that  the  fmallefl  fibre  is  that  which  confilts  of 
two  elements  longitudinally  applied  to  each 
other,  fince  one  fuch  element  belongs  only  to 
the  fluids. 

Haller  fays,  that  the  leafl  difcoverable  fibres 
are  of  two  kinds.  The  firft  are  lineal ; the  fe- 
cond  are  conjoined  with  a breadth  frequently 
larger  than  their  length ; and  thefe  latter,  he 
informs  us,  are  thofe  of  which  the  cellular 
membrane  is  made  up. 

On  the  different  proportions  of  the  terreftrial 
matter  and  the  gelatinous,  which  forms  the 
fimple  fibre,  depend  the  different  degrees  of 
hardnefs  and  foftnefs  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  body ; and  from  the  firm  cohefion  of  thefe 
parts,  or  the  defedt  therein,  Boerhaave  deduces 
the  general  fource  of  difeafes. 

The  llrength  or  weaknefs  of  a fibre  can  only 
be  defined  in  a relative  fenfe.  Soon  after  con- 
ception, the  cohefion  is  fo  fmall  as  to  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  a very  gentle  fhock  ; but,  as  time 
advances,  different  degrees  of  cohefion  are  ob- 
ferved,  till  the  degree  is  attained  which  gives 
perfedlion  to  the  being.  The  perfedbion  of  co- 
hefion is  when  a fibre,  or  veffel,  &c.  will  bear, 
in  fome  degree,  more  force  to  be  exercifed 
againfl  it  than  what  they  are  particularly  defigned 
for  by  their  ftate  and  office.  Many,  but  equally 
unfatisfadfory,  are  the  rules  laid  down  to  diflin- 
guilh  betwixt  the  rigid  and  lax  fibre  in  particu- 
lar conflitutions ; but,  with  a view  to  pra£lice, 
in  the  recovery  and  prefervation  of  health,  as  a 
rigid  fibre  is  a concomitant  of  exceffive  heat, 
and  the  lax  fibre  of  a deficiency  thereof,  an  at- 
tention to  the  flate  of  the  patient’s  body  will  be 
a more  eafy  and  fatisfa£fory  principle  on  which 
to  proceed. 

As  the  medical  treatment  of  other  animals, 
no  lefs  than  the  human,  depends  greatly  on  a 
proper  underflanding  of  this  fubje&,  in  which 
too  the  analogy  applies  pretty  clofely,  we  fliall 
purfue  it  to  fome  length ; leaving  its  more  im- 
mediate application  to  the  judgment  of  the  ve- 
terinary reader. 

That  ftate  of  the  body  in  which  there  is  a lax 
fibre  Dr.  George  Fordyce  calls  the  general 
weaknefs.  Fie  obferves,  that  weaknefs  may  be 
divided  into  two  kinds : the  firft,  in  which  the 
irritation  and  fenfation  are  confiderably  in- 
creafed  ; the  fecond,  in  which  the  fenfations 
are  greatly  diminifhed,  as  in  the  apoplexy  and 


palfy.  The  firft  is  called  fmgle  iveahficfs,  which 
may  be  fubdivided  into  two  varieties  ; i.  When 
by  any  means  it  is  produced  on  a fudden,  in 
which  cafe  it  is  eafily  reftored ; 2.  When  it 
comes  on  fiowly,  and  is  reftored  with  diffi- 
culty. Thefe  two,  then,  differ  effentially,  from 
their  caufes,  fymptoms,  effeils  upon  the  fyftem, 
and  their  manner  of  cure.  The  fecond  is  called 
paralytic  ivcahiefs.  Various  are  the  caufes  of 
weaknefs : e.  g.  bleeding,  by  exhaufting  the 
living  power*,  all  evacuations,  when  too  co- 
pious, and  too  long  continued ; antiphlogiftic 
medicines,  all  which  leffen  the  living  power. 
A particular  part  may  be  weakened  by  exciting 
a fecretion  from  the  mucous  gland  of  that  part, 
or  from  a part  which  lies  near,  though  not  con- 
netfted  with  it. 

The  fyftem  may  be  ftrengthened  by  various 
means,  fuch  as  the  following  : 

1.  By  7ioiirifintig  a7id  ge7ierous  diet. — If  the 
veffels  have  been  fuddenly  emptied,  give  freely 
of  nourifhing  food,  as  much  as  the  powers  of 
the  conftitution  will  eafily  digeft  : the  veffels 
will  receive  it,  and  the  ftrength  will  foon  re- 
turn. If  the  weaknefs  approached  flowly,  good 
nourifhment  will  not  reftore  fo  fpeedily  *,  for 
the  organs  of  digeftlon  being  confiderably  weak- 
ened, and  that  gradually,  renders  the  digeftion 
of  food  difficult ; therefore,  In  thefe  cafes,  give 
moderate  quantities  of  proper  food,  and  repeat 
it  often.  In  he£l;ic  fevers,  fometimes  the  ar- 
teries are  adfing  ftrongly ; thence  It  is  neceffary 
fometimes  to  take  off  that  great  degree  of  con- 
traiTion,  by  dimlnifliing  the  fyftem  by  bleed- 
ing ; then  the  patient  may  be  capable  of  receiv- 
ing nourifhing  diet.  When  the  ftomach  is 
weak,  the  patient  fliould  avoid  thofe  vegetables 
that  produce  acidity  in  the  primae  vlae ; hence 
flatulent  kinds  of  diet  are  not  proper.  Fari- 
naceous feeds,  prepared  and  given  with  animal 
food,  are  the  beft. 

2.  body  may  be  fire77gthe7ied  by  exercife.— 
When  exercife  is  ufed,  it  fhould  not  be  carried 
on  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  weaken  the  human 
body;  It  fliould  be  equal  and  univerfal through  the 
whole  body,  not  in  any  one  part  more  than  an- 
other ; for  this  reafon,  riding  in  a carriage,  &c. 
where  the  body  is  equally  moved,  is  much  pre- 
ferable to  any  other;  but,  if  we  want  to  ufe  a 
more  violent  degree  of  exercife,  riding  on  horfe- 
back  would  be  of  great  fervice.  The  patient 
fliould  go  out  when  the  air  is  free  and  pure  ; 
thus  the  circulation  is  increafed,  and  palfes 
through  the  lungs  without  being  obftrucTed:  but, 
if  he  goes  out  in  a moift  air,  the  lungs  become 
fomewhat  obftrufted ; then  anxiety,  &c.  are 
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produced.  The  exercife  flrould  be  agreeable  to 
the  patient,  in  order  that  the  mind  may  be 
agreeably  afFedled. 

3.  The  Jlrength  may  be  rejlored  by  means  of  cold. 
— Cold  contradls  the  external  veflels,  by  which 
the  internal,  about  the  praecordia,  are  kept 
filled,  which  always  tends  to  keep  up  the 
llrength  of  the  patient ; farther,  it  takes  olF  the 
irritability  of  the  fyftem,  and  prevents  people, 
when  expofed  to  cold,  from  readily  fufFering  by 
it.  If  the  cold  be  fuddenly  applied,  it  contradfs 
the  external  vell'els  too  much,  by  which  the  in- 
terior veflels  are  overloaded,  and  difeafes,  fuch 
as  fevers,  &c.  are  produced : therefore  expo- 
furc  to  cold  fhould  be  gradual,  that  is,  it  fhould 
be  by  living  in  a cold  atmofphere  ; and,  far- 
ther, it  ftiould  not  be  too  confiderable,  though 
applied  flowly,  for  it  will  produce  weaknefs, 
and,  by  its  fedative  power,  often  numbnefs  of 
the  limbs,  anxiety,  &c.  This,  however,  muft 
be  according  to  what  degree  the  man  hath  been 
habituated  to.  The  tranfition  from  heat  to 
cold,  or  cold  to  heat,  fliould  not  be  fudden. 
The  cold  bath  has  been  employed  to  ferengthen 
the  fyftem  : it  feems  to  be  a very  uncertain  re- 
medy j for  a fudden  expofure  to  cold  contradls 
the  veflels  too  much,  and  the  interior  veifels  are 
iilled,  fo  that,  after  the  patient  comes  out,  the 
heart  adfs  with  greater  force,  and  propels  it 
again  upon  the  Ikin  : hence  a fweat  is  pro- 
duced ; by  this  a kind  of  paroxyfm  is  brought 
on.  Sometimes  it  is  of  great  fervice ; but  in 
difeafes  that  are  attended  with  weaknefs,  where 
there  are  confiderable  fecretions,  as  in  a go- 
norrhoea benigna,  &c.  the  difeharges  are  fomc- 
times  reproduced,  inftead  of  being  taken  off. 
A temperate  bath,  in  which  is  diflblved  a quan- 
tity of  aftringent  fubftances,  as  the  fea-water, 
adts  as  an  aftringent  on  the  Ikin  after  the  pa- 
tient comes  out,  and  often  ftrengthens  the  fy- 
ftem. Cold  climates  have  a greater  tendency 
to  ftrengthen  the  habit  than  the  warm,  as  the 
atmofphere  is  more  denfe,  and  refpiration  more 
free. 

4.  T^he  fyjlem  may  be  Jlrengthened  by  the  patient 
being  fituated  fo  as  to  breathe  properly. — It  is  ef- 
fentially  neceffary  to  have  a quantity  of  refpir- 
able  air  to  breathe  in.  1 here  are  two  effedls 
that  refpiration  produces  on  the  blood : in  the 
firft  place,  by  propelling  it  backwards  and  for- 
wards through  the  lungs,  that  it  may  not  be  ac- 
cumulated in  the  right  fide  of  the  heart ; in  the 
fecond,  by  what  it  conveys  to  and  returns  from 
the  blood,  its  colour  changes  from  a dark  to  a 
florid  red.  From  a want  of  pure  air,  anxiety, 
&:c.  is  produced,  and  a weaknefs  foon  follows. 


Thofe  who  dwell  in  large  towns  are  more  fub- 
jedl  to  difeafes  from  weaknefs  j thofe  who  live 
in  villages  are  generally  more  robuft,  and  fub- 
jedl  to  inflammatory  complaints.  But  although 
a cool  air  conduces  in  general  to  increafe  the 
ftrength,  when  the  patient  is  greatly  exhaufted. 
by  profufe  evacuations,  or  from  long-continued 
weaknefs,  by  fending  him  into  the  country,  the 
purer  air  there  may  caufe  too  free  and  great 
a circulation  ; as  the  large  veflels  then  con- 
tain but  a fmall  quantity  of  blood,  fuch  a weak- 
nefs will  thereby  be  produced  as  to  cut  the  pa- 
tient off. 

5.  Medicines  are  th?  next  means  of  rejloringlojl 
Jlrength. — Thefe  are  fuch  as  invigorate  the  fo- 
lids,  chiefly  by  increafing  the  living  power  •,  of 
this  fort  are  chamomile,  gentian,  wormwood,  the 
bark,  and  fome  other  bitter  vegetables.  Among 
the  metals,  iron  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  ufeful- 
nefs  on  this  principle.  All  thefe  leflen  irrita- 
bility, whilft  they  give  tone  to  the  relaxed 
fibres.  In  cafes  where  the  habit  hath  been  fud- 
denly weakened,  but  the  organs  of  digeftion 
and  the  appetite  are  not  impaired,  there  is  not 
often  occafion  to  employ  thefe  remedies,  but 
only  to  ufe  a nourifhing  diet.  If,  for  example, 
a patient  is  weakened  by  a fever,  and  a few  of 
the  inflammatory  fymptoms  remain,  it  is  better 
to  omit  thefe  medicines ; but,  if  a degree  of 
fever  be  left,  and  there  is  a want  of  appetite, 
colliquative  purging,  &c.  and  the  ftrength  does 
not  return,  we  may  ufe  them  with  advantage. 
If  weaknefs  be  brought  on  fuddenly,  and  is  at- 
tended with  partial  evacuations,  it  is  neceffary 
to  employ  them.  When  ftrength  is  fuddenly 
loft,  it  is  obfervable,  that,  amongft  all  the  juft- 
named  medicines,  the  bark  is  the  beft.  When 
the  weaknefs  is  flowly  produced,  thefe  medi- 
cines may  be  employed  with  great  advantage,  if 
fuitable  precautions  are  not  negledled.  ( i.)  In 
people  of  melancholy  temperaments,  where 
there  is  evidently  a contraflion  of  the  veffels,  as 
well  as  a weaknefs,  which  is  indicated  by  a hard 
pulfe,  we  fhould  endeavour  to  take  off  this 
difpofition  to  contradlion  before  we  employ 
them,  which  may  be  done  by  evacuation.  In- 
deed, in  melancholic  habits,  it  often  happens 
that  we  cannot  by  any  means  employ  them. 
(2.)  They  are  apt  to  deftroy  the  irritability  with 
regard  to  themfelves  *,  for  if  you  give  them  at 
the  firft,  for  about  a week,  their  effefts  are 
produced,  the  patient  feems  much  relieved  ; but, 
after  a continuance  through  a fecond  or  third 
week,  their  effedls  are  in  a manner  loft.  For 
this  purpofe,  it  is  better  to  vary  the  medicines  ; 
giving  the  bark  and  fteel  alternately,  and  leaving 
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them  off  for  a time,  fo  that  they  do  not  become 
habitual  to  the  patient ; and  then,  after  fome 
time,  the  patient  repeating  them  again,  his 
ftrength  is  reftored.  When  weaknefs  is  gra- 
dually brought  on,  and  in  confequence  of  lin- 
gering difeafes,  it  is  generally  better  relieved  by 
bitters,  and  other  llrengthencrs,  than  by  the 
bark.  If  there  be  relaxation  of  the  moving 
powers  in  general,  preparations  of  iron  are  often 
preferable  to  either  the  bark  or  bitters  i but, 
when  the  fyftem  is  difpofed  to  be  ftimulated,  they 
cannot  be  employed  with  advantage.  Iron  hav- 
ing a ftimulus,  it  ftiould  be  given  in  a ftate  of 
folution,  whieh  will  leffen  its  ftimulating  power. 
But  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  ferruginous 
preparations  are  not  proper  in  melancholic  ha- 
bits, becaufe  their  llimulus  produces  coftive- 
nefs.  In  lax  habits  only  they  are  to  be  em- 
ployed. When  ftrengthening  medicines  are 
given,  they  fhould  not  be  directed  in  too  large 
dofes.  If  the  bark,  for  inftance,  is  given,  two, 
or,  at  the  moll:,  four  drachms,  wall  fuffice  in 
tw'cnty-four  hours.  Too  large  dofes  create 
weaknefs.  When  the  ftomach  and  the  in- 
tcllines  are  weak,  the  w'hole  fyftem  is  gene- 
rally affedled  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  vice  verfa. 
If  the  weaknefs  of  the  primze  vix  is  very 
great,  it  fometimes  produces  a pally  in  thefe 
parts. 

We  conclude  by  obferving,  that,  as  the  ope- 
ration of  medicines  on  diflerent  brute  animals 
has  been,  as  yet,  very  partially  afeertained,  wx 
could  only  treat  the  fubjedl  of  this  article  ge- 
nerally, as  it  applies  to  the  human  body.  Its 
adaptation  to  veterinary  purpofes  is,  howxver, 
very  evident,  and  the  aid  it  wdll  afford  to  the 
art  of  preferibing  in  the  latter,  we  doubt  not, 
w'ill  fuHiciently  apologife  for  its  length. 

FIBULA,  the  fmall  bone  wLich  is  attached 
to  the  tibia  in  the  hind  leg  of  the  horfe.  See 
Plate  V.  and  the  defeription  of  “ ihe  lower  limbs” 
under  the  article  Bones. 

FIBULA,  the  name  of  a contrivance,  of  the 
ancients  for  bringing  the  lips  of  wxunds  to- 
gether. 

FIG,  a fpongy  excrefcence,  which  moft  com- 
monly grows  out  on  the  foot  in  fuch  horfes  as 
are  high  and  hollow,  w’ith  large  flefliy  heels. 

Gibfon  fays,  “ they  are  caufed  by  all  the 
common  accidents  that  happen  to  the  feet,  as 
furbating,  &c.  and  oftentimes  they  are  the 
confequence  of  a long-continued  gourdinefs  in 
the  legs  and  pafterns.  Their  feat  is  for  the 
moft  part  at  the  top  or  fide  of  the  frufli ; but, 
w hen  they  are  fuffered  to  grow  old,  or  are  dried 
up  with  llrong  ointments,  they  take  another 


courfe,  and  fpread  to  the  corner  of  the  heel. 
They  are,  as  moft  other  excrefcences  of  that 
kind,  only  to  be  cured  by  extirpation.  There- 
fore, if  the  figs  be  on  the  fide  of  the  fruftt,  pare 
away  fo  much  of  the  root  as  may  give  room  to 
reach  the  fore  with  a fleam  or  a lancet ; then 
cut  the  foie  about  the  fig,  and  take  them  clean 
out,  avoiding  as  much  as  poffible  to  wound  the 
large  blood-veffels.  Let  the  firft  dreffing  be 
made  of  dry  hurds,  to  flop  the  bleeding  *,  and, 
if  it  require  a ftyptic  remedy,  apply  fuch  as  are 
proper  for  flopping  the  bleeding  : two  or  three 
days  after,  remove  the  dreffing,  and,  if  any  part 
of  the  excrefcence  be  left,  deftroy  it,  by  applying 
xgyptiacum  fpread  on  pledgets  of  tow,  mix- 
ing with  every  ounce  of  the  faid  ointment  half 
.a  drachm  of  arfenic  or  corrofive  fublimate,  en- 
larging or  diminifliing  the  quantity  of  the  latter 
as  you  find  the  horfe  able  to  bear  it,  or  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  fore  may  require  ; and  then 
heal  up  the  fore  with  a good  digeftive,  &c. 

“ But,  if  the  fig  has  its  infertion  into  the 
finew'y  or  cartilaginous  fubftances  in  thofe  parts, 
you  mull  take  up  the  foie,  and,  if  any  part  of 
the  cartilage  be  corrupted,  cut  it  off  with  a 
fharp  inftrument.  If  the  bone  be  ulcerated 
and  carious,  touch  it  with  a hot  iron,  and  then 
drefs  it  with  pledgets  dipped  in  tin£lure  of 
myrrh  with  aloes,  or  with  warm  turpentine 
and  honey  of  rofes,  until  the  bone  be  covered. 
Afterwards  heal  up  the  fore  with  fome  good  di- 
geftive. 

FIGGING,  a well-know'«  piece  of  flable- 
difcipline  among  hSrfe-dealers.  Figging  and 
firing  (fee  Firing)  are  generally  pra£lifed. 
The  firft  is,  to  thruft  a “ corn”  (as  it  is  phrafed) 
of  ginger  into  the  fundament  of  a horfe,  or 
vagina  of  a mare,  the  inflant  of  being  led  out 
to  fhew%  for  the  purpofe  of  creating  irritation, 
and  caufing  them  to  elevate  the  tail,  which  is 
thereby  ufually  cocked  up  in  a monflrous  and 
alnioft  ludicrous  way.  Mr.  John  Lawrence 
fays,  the  London  dealers,  with  fome  few  ex- 
ceptions, permit  no  fervant  to  fliew  a horfe 
without  having  previoufly  jigged  him,  under  a 
certain  forfeit.  They  afl'ert  they  are  obliged  to 
purchafe  horfes  in  the  country  fhewn  in  that 
manner,  and  that  they  can  do  no  lefs  in  juftice 
to  themfelves  than  to  fhew  them  under  fimilar 
advantages  in  town.  The  truth  is,  the  cuftom 
is  inveterate  among  them,  and  they  can  fee  no 
beauty  or  merit  in  a horfe,  unlefs  he  is  trans- 
formed into  a Merry-Andrew,  and  jumps  about 
from  fide  to  fide  as  if  diftradled,  knocking  his 
huggon-bones  againft  every  wall  he  goes  near. 
But  all  this,  he  very  properly  obferves,  is  but  a 
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poor  recommendation  to  a man  of  tade  and 
judgment  in  horfes,  who  is  not  to  be  duped  by 
fuch  ftale  artifices. 

FILAMENT,  in  anatomy,  a little  thread, 
firing,  or  fibre  of  any  thing.  In  botany,  it 
is  that  part  of  the  flamen  which  ferves  to 
elevate  the  anthera  or  fummit,  and  at  the  fame 
time  conne£ls  it  with  the  flower. 

FILELLUM,  the  frenum  of  the  prepuce. 

FILETUM,  the  frenum  under  the  tongue. 

FILM  upon  a horfe’s  eye,  an  opacity  of  the 
tranfparent  cornea,  erroneoufly  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  be  capable  of  removal  by  an  operation. 
See  the  article  Eye. 

FILTRATION,  is  the  method  of  rendering 
fluids  clear  by  paflTing  them  through  a porous 
folid,  as  the  filtering  ftone,  compact  clofe  li- 
nen, woollen  cloths,  or  porous  paper,  which  is 
generally  ufed  for  this  purpofe  as  a lining  to  a 
funnel,  or  fuch  other  veflel.  Filtration  is  alfo 
performed  on  a principle  fomewhat  different ; as 
by  immerfing  one  end  of  a porous  fubftance,  as 
a piece  of  lift,  flcein  of  cotton,  or  flip  of  thick 
paper,  or  other  fuch  fubftance,  moiftened  in  its 
whole  length  in  the  fluid,  and  allowing  the 
other  end  of  it  to  hang  down  over  the  outfide 
of  the  veflel.  The  fluid  in  this  depending  part 
drains  out  by  its  own  gravity,  and  is  fupplied 
by  capillary  attradlion  from  the  portion  next 
within  the  veflel,  which  is  fupplied  in  the  fame 
manner  from  the  furface  of  the  fluid,  till  the 
whole  pafles  over,  unlefs  too  deep,  thefe  ap- 
pearing to  a£l  as  a fyphon. 

FIMBRI-51.  The  extremities  or  borders  of 
the  tubae  Fallopianae  in  women  were  formerly 
thus  called,  fignifying  a fringed  border^  which 
they  refemble. 

FIRING,  the  application  of  the  firing  iron, 
red  hot,  to  fome  preternatural  fwelling,  &c.  of 
the  horfe,  in  order  to  difeufs  it.  This  is  often- 
times done  by  clapping  the  firing  iron  to  the 
flein,  without  piei'cing  it. 

The  firing  inftrument  or  knife  ought  to  be 
fomewhat  rounded  on  the  edge,  and  gradually 
thicker  to  the  back,  fulHcient  to  keep  the  heat 
of  the  fire  for  fome  time.  It  fliould  be  rubbed 
clean,  that  no  dirt  or  afhes  may  ilick  to  it ; and 
not  ufed  until  the  flaming  rednefs  is  in  part 
gone  off'. 

On  the  utility  of  this  operation,  Mr.  John 
Lawi'ence  expreiles  himfelf  in  the  following  way. 
“ I muft  acknowledge,”  fays  he,  “ that  I am  by 
no  means  prepared  to  give  a decided  opinion  on 
the  fubjed:  of  firing.,  or  the  application  of  the 
aclual  cautery,  in  ftrains : the  truth  is,  I have 
had  few  horfes  fired,  and  with  thofe  few  it  did 


not  fucceed.  Its  ufe  is  faid  to  be,  to  difeufs 
fwellings  by  promoting  abforption,  and  in  con- 
tra£ling  the  (kin  to  form  a conftant  bandage 
round  the  finews,  both  during  the  cure  and 
ever  afterwards.  What  ftrikes  me  as  the  molt 
important  benefit  in  the  meafure  is,  the  fup- 
port  it  is  apt  to  give  to  the  parts  after  the  cure. 
The  neceffary  precautions  refpe£ling  the  opera- 
tion upon  the  back  finews  are,  that  the  parts  to 
be  fired  be  not  in  a ftate  of  inflammation,  that 
no  crofs  lines  be  made  on  any  account,  that  the 
fire  be  only  given  deep  enough  to  have  fuffi- 
cient  effe£l  upon  the  Ikin,  without  burning  the 
fheaths  of  the  tendons  ; that  no  perfon  be  fuf- 
fered  to  mount  the  horfe,  but  that  he  be  turned 
to  grafs,  as  foon  as  convenient,  for  at  leaft 
three  months.  The  windgalls,  I think,  fliould 
be  let  out  previous  to  firing.  When  the  opera- 
tion is  intended  to  be  very  effeclual,  the  lines 
are  drawn  thick  around  the  leg,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pafterns  almoft  up  to  the  knee.  I 
fliould  conceive  that  fewer  lines  would  make 
a firmer  bandage.  I muft  remark  alfo,  that  a 
man’s  common  fenfe  muft  naturally  depi£l  the 
operation  of  cauterizing  as  a very  delicate  one, 
and  by  no  means  within  the  power  of  every 
heavy-handed  fmith. 

“ When  the  paftern  joints  are  exceedingly 
full  and  fwelled,  the  legs  gorged,  the  tendons 
enlarged,  in  fa£l  the  parts  indurated,  there 
feems  an  almoft  abfolute  neceflTity  for  bliftering 
and  firing,  fince  no  other  meafures  will  be  fuf- 
ficiently  difeutient.” 

The  author  apprehends,  with  refpe£l  to  race- 
horfes,  that  there  are  few  but  “ muft  be  fliort- 
ened  in  their  fpeed,  if  fired  to  any  efFe£luaI 
purpofe and  that,  after  all,  it  is  a chance 
“ but  that  a force  fufficient  again  to  ftart  the 
tendon  muft  alfo  be  adequate  to  loofen  or  burft 
the  bandage.” 

It  is  the  pra£llce  at  the  Veterinary  College, 
in  firing,  to  draw  the  lines  vertically  round  the 
affccled  limb  ; the  contraction  of  the  (kin  in 
that  diredlion  forming  the  nicft  effeftual  and 
uniform  bandage  on  the  part. 

The  ufe  of  firing  with  refpefl  to  fpavins, 
ringbones,  &c.  is  treated  of  in  their  proper 
places.  See  the  articles  Spavin,  ikc. 

FIRING,  a certain  difeipline  of  the  whip, 
ufed  by  fraudulent  horfe- dealers,  in  order  to  ter- 
rify a horfe,  and  thereby  aroufe  every  fpark  of 
mettle  in  him.  “ This,”  fays  Mr.  John  Law- 
rence, “ is  an  everlafting  fource  of  cruelty, 
perpetrated  by  a race  of  brutal  and  infcnfible 
mifereants,  who  would  be  as  little  fcrupulous 
to  derive  gain  from  the  torture,  of  their  own 
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fpecfes.  Horfes,  whilft  in  fuch  hands,  live  in 
a conftant  ftate  of  apprehenfion  and  mifery. 
Almoft  every  hour  in  the  day  the  tormentor 
goes  into  the  ftable,  like  a Weft-Indian  negro- 
driver,  whip  in  hand,  and  inflidbs  the  cruelty 
of  the  lafh  upon  each  horfe,  in  order  to  make 
him  lively,  and  apt  to  fly  even  at  the  found  of 
a man’s  foot ; and  this  corre£l;ion,  from  habit, 
from  a defire  of  reaping  all  its  imaginary  benefit, 
and  from  fuppofed  caufes  of  offence,  is  often 
performed  with  the  utmoft  force.  But  the  bar- 
barity is  never  fo  monftrous,  or  rather  helllfli, 
as  when  infliifed  upon  the  debilitated  and 
crippled  objedbs  of  exceffive  labour.  Too  much 
of  this  is  praflifed  at  the  fales  of  worn-out 
poft-hacks  and  machiners.  I once  faw  a poor 
mare,  ftone-blind,  exquifitely  flraped,  and  firew- 
ing all  the  marks  of  high  blood,  mofi;  unmerci- 
fully cut  with  the  whip  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour  before  the  fale,  in  order  to  bring  her  to 
the  ufe  of  her  ftiffened  limbs  : it  was  a fruitlefs 
piece  of  cruelty  ; her  labour  was  done,  and  fire 
was  receiving  her  reward  from  the  hand  of  un- 
grateful man  ! 1 faw  the  tears  trickling  down 

her  cheeks,  and  t©  me  it  was  an  affefting  fight. 
All  this  barbarity  is  totally  unneceffary  ; for 
the  intent  of  it  is  fo  generally  known,  that  it 
can  deceive  nobody  : nay,  it  often  has  the  ef- 
fe£l:  of  producing  fudden  cramps  in  a horfe, 
and  always  of  fpoiling  his  trot  upon  a fhew.  I 
infill  upon  it,  from  long  obfervation,  that  all 
horfes  are Jhtivn  to  the  bejl  advantage  by  a moderate 
life  of  the  ivhipd' 

FISSURE,  a fimple  fradlure  of  the  fkull. 
This  term  implies  a mere  divifion  of  one  or 
both  the  tables  of  the  fkull,  with  or  without  a 
wound  of  the  integuments,  and  which  is  not 
attended  v.ith  depreflion.  Fra£lures  of  this 
kind  are  not  dangerous  as  far  as  affects  the  fkull 
only ; for  it  frequently  happens,  that  extenfive 
fifl'ures  heal  without  producing  bad  fymptoms. 
But  as  they  are  frequently  attended  with  effu- 
fions  of  blood  or  ferum  upon  the  brain  or  its 
membranes,  or  as  they  may  tend  to  excite  in- 
flammation in  thefe,  they  require  particular  at- 
tention. 

When  effufions  occur,  fymptoms  of  com- 
prelTion  immediately  follow.  1 he  remedies  beft 
fuited  to  this  difeafe  mufl  then  be  applied  ; and 
the  trepan  is  alone  to  be  depended  upon.  The 
filTures  Ihould  be  traced  through  their  whole  ex- 
tent, and  a perforation  made  on  the  mofl  de- 
pending part  of  each  of  them.  If  this  be  un- 
fuccefsi’ul,  the  operation  fhould  be  repeated 
along  the  courfe  of  the  fiffures  as  long  as  fymp- 
toms of  a compreffed  brain  continue ; and  as 
tite  cfl:'ufed  matter  will  commonly  be  found  con- 


tiguous to  the  filfurcs,  they  ought  to  be  includ- 
ed in  each  perforation. 

If  the  fifl'ure  be  fo  large  as  to  produce  an  ob- 
vious feparation  of  the  two  fides  of  the  bone,  the 
nature  of  the  cafe  will  be  at  once  rendered  evi- 
dent ; but,  where  it  is  extremely  fmall,  there  is 
difficulty  in  diflinguifhing  it  from  the  natural 
futures,  or  from  futures  furrounding  fmall 
bones,  which  fometimes  occur,  and  get  the 
name  of  offa  triquetra.  But  this  may  be  known 
by  the  firm  adhefion  which  always  exifls  be- 
tween the  pericranium  and  futures  ; whereas 
this  membrane  is  always  fomewhat  feparated 
from  that  part  of  the  bone  where  a fiffure  is 
formed.  When  the  pericranium  is  feparated 
by  the  accident  for  a confiderable  way  from  the 
furface  of  the  bone,  various  means  have  been 
contrived  for  difeovering  the  nature  of  the  cafe  ; 
as  pouring  ink  upon  the  part  fufpefted  to  be 
fradtured,  which,  in  cafe  of  a fra£lure,  cannot 
be  wiped  entirely  off.  The  oozing  of  the  blood 
from  a filTure  is  a better  mark.  The  afeertain- 
ing  of  this  point,  however,  appears  not  very 
material ; for,  unlefs  alarming  fymptoms  are 
prefent,  although  there  fhould  be  a fifl'ure,  no 
operation  is  neceffary;  and,  if  fuch  fymptoms 
occur,  the  bone  ought  to  be  perforated  whether 
there  be  a fifl'ure  or  not. 

When  a fifl'ure  is  not  attended  with  fymptoms 
of  a comprefled  brain,  the  trepan  ought  iKjt  to 
be  applied,  efpecially  as  the  operation  itfelf 
tends  in  fome  degree  to  iiicreafe  inflammation 
of  the  part.  The  filfure  flrould  be  treated 
merely  as  a caufe  which  may  induce  inflamma- 
tion. The  patient  flrould  be  blooded  according 
to  his  ftrength ; the  bowels  flrould  be  kept  lax, 
and  the  fore  treated  with  mild  eafy  dreffing  ; 
and  violent  motion  flrould  be  avoided  as  long 
as  there  is  any  danger  of  inflammation  occur- 
ring. 

FISTULA.  This  difeafe,  in  the  horfe  and 
other  animals,  may  be  denominated  a finuous 
ulcer,  differing  from  the  true  finus  in  being  of 
a much  longer  duration,  in  having  its  internal 
furface  and  external  aperture  indurated,  and  dif- 
charging  from  the  opening  a fluid  of  a fanious 
nature.  All  flefliy  parts  of  animals  are  liable  to 
fiflula  : in  treating  of  the  horfe,  however,  we 
are  more  particularly  to  attend  to  that  of  the 
parts  called  the  withers  and  the  poll,  as  being 
the  mofl  frequently  met  with  ; and  as  a know- 
ledge of  the  method  to  be  purfued  with  thefe 
will  afford  us  a tolerable  conception  how  to  adlr 
with  the  refl. 

Fiflula  is  produced  by  blows,  bruifes  from, 
the  faddle,  or  by  whatever  may  caufe  inflam- 
mation, Suppuration  taking  place,  and  thee 
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matter  finding  no  proper  outlet,  it  infinuates 
itlelf  gradually  into  the  cellular  membrane, 
where,  occupying  the  interftices  of  the  mufcles, 
and  taking  various  direflions,  it  forms  what 
are  termed  or  pipes,  conveying  a con- 

ftant  fanious  difcharge,  as  has  been  obferved. 
Injuries  of  the  bones  will  alfo  produce  fibulae  ; 
and  to  thefe  caufes  may  alfo  be  added,  the  pre- 
fence of  extraneous  bodies. 

When  we  undertake  the  cure  of  a fiftula,  it 
will  be  requifite,  in  the  firft  inllance,  to  afcer- 
tain  the  direction  it  purfues,  and  whether  it 
materially  interferes  with  any  of  the  larger 
blood-veffels,  fo  as  to  render  a full  incifion  into 
the  parts  a matter  of  too  much  hazard  to  be  at- 
tempted. Finding  ourfelvcs  fecure  from  any 
danger  of  this  defcription,  we  believe  the  molt 
effeftual  pradtice  is,  to  lay  the  fiftula,  or  fibu- 
lae if  more  than  one,  fo  thoroughly  open,  that 
we  can  have  a complete  view  of  their  internal 
furfaces.  We  are  not,  under  this  article,  at- 
tempting to  point  out  a remedy  for  fimple  finus, 
where  the  matter  is  in  a healthy  bate,  and  re- 
quires only  a fubicient  palTage  ; but  for  a dif- 
eafe,  which,  the  difcharge  having  been  long 
detained,  affumes  a new  power,  indurating  and 
corroding  the  contiguous  parts.  The  means 
that  might  be  found  fully  adequate  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  former  will  avail  little  in  the 
radical  cure  of  the  latter  : a mare  fevere  fybem 
mub  of  necebity  be  enforced. 

When  the  cavities  of  fibulae  have  been  fuffi- 
ciently  expofed  by  the  aid  of  the  knife,  they 
fhould  be  drebed  with  powerfully  caubic  com- 
pofitions,  until  the  unfound  parts  bough  away, 
and  the  wound  prefents  a healthy  afpcdd.  Clean- 
linefs  and  the  milder  applications  are  now  to  be 
fubbituted,  taking  care  that  the  wound  is  not 
clofed  before,  the  cavities  are  properly  and  uni- 
formly healed. 

For  farther  particulars  on  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  fibulae  in  different  parts  of  the 
bodies  of  horfes,  we  refer  the  reader  to  their 
refpedive  heads,  as  Poll-evil,  Withers, 
&c. 

FIXATION,  a term  ufed  by  the  old  che- 
mibs  to  denote  that  new  arrangement  in  the 
particles  of  bodies  originally  volatile,  by  which 


FIX-FAX,  a name  given  by  farriers  to  the 
cervical  ligamejct,  a tough,  white,  flat,  and  long 
fubbance,  attached  to  the  mufcles  of  the  neck, 
and  bretching  itfelf  in  the  direction  of  the 
Forfe’s  mane.  In  fome  counties  it  has  the 
name  of  Tax-wax.  Its  office  Is  to  relieve  thefuf- 
penlory  mufcles  of  the  talk  of  continually  acting 


to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  head  whilb  the 
animal  Is  grazing. 

FLAMMULA  JOVIS,  furrefla  alba  ; the 
upright  lady’s  bower.  It  Is  the  clematis  re£la, 
or  clematis  foliis  pinnatis  : foliolis  ovato-lauceolatis 
integerrimis , caule  ereElo,  Jloribtis  alvis  pentapetalis 
tetrapetalifque  ; Clafs  Polyandria,  Ord.  PoLY- 
GYNiA,  Lin.  Gen.  Plant.  696.  Upright  tra- 
veller’s joy.  This,  like  fome  other  fpecies,  is 
extremely  acrid ; hence  the  name  Jlamniula. 
The  recent  leaves,  on  being  chewed,  excite  a 
burning  heat  of  the  tongue  and  fauces,  and,  if 
retained  long  in  the  mouth,  ulcerate  and  bliber; 
though,  by  drying,  this  acrimony  is  confider- 
ably  diminiffied : the  flowers  poflefs  the  fame 
acrimony,  though  in  a lefs  degree.  The  herb 
with  the  flower  is  caubic  ; the  root,  feed,  and 
bark,  if  rubbed  with  the  fingers,  then  held  to 
the  nobrils,  brike  them  very  quickly  with  a 
brong  fmell.  This  plant  yields  a water  as  brong 
as  fpirit  of  wine,  but  it  has  not  been  deemed  fafe 
to  adminiber  it  internally  in  human  difeafes } 
though  Storck  publiffied  feveral  cafes  of  its  fuc- 
cefsful  exhibition,  particularly  in  inveterate  fy- 
philitic  and  cutaneous  affeflions,  &c.  He 
chiefly  recommends  an  infufion  of  two  or  three 
drachms  of  the  leaves  in  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
four  ounces  to  be  taken  three  times  a-day,  whilb 
the  powdered  leaves  were  employed  as  an  ef- 
charotlc.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  try  the  ef- 
fe£ls  of  this  feemingly  powerful  remedy  on 
brutes.  However,  in  thi^  country,  it  has  not 
acquired  any  reputation  ; for  phyficians  do  not 
receive  with  any  degree  of  confidence  the  me- 
dical faTs  of  Vienna. 

■FLANKS,  the  fides  of  a horfe.  In  a brict 
fenfe,  the  flanks  are  the  extremities  of  the  belly, 
where  the  ribs  are  wanting,  and  below  the 
loins.  The  dibance  between  the  lab  rib  and 
haunch-bone,  which  is  properly  the  flank, 
ffiould  be  ffiort:  this  is  teinned  nvell  coupled. 
Such  horfes  are  mob  hardy,  it  is  faid,  and  will 
endure  labour  longeb.  A horfe  is  faid  to  have 
no  flank.  If  the  lab  of  the  ffiort  ribs  be  at  a 
confidcrable  dibance  from  the  haunch-bone  *, 
although  fuch  horfes  may  at  the  time  have 
very  good  bodies,  yet,  w’hen  they  are  hard  la- 
boured, they  will  lofe  the.m.  A horfe  alfo  is 
faid  to  have  no  flank  when  his  ribs  are  too 
much  braitened  In  their  compafs,  which  is  ea- 
fily  perceived  by  comparing  their  height  with 
that  of  the  haunch-bones  ; for  they  ought  to  be 
as  high  and  equally  raifed  up  as  the  latter, 
or  but  very  little  lefs,  when  the  horfe  is  in  good 
cafe. 

A horfe  is  likewlfc  fitid  to  have  fcanty  flanks, 
to  be  gaiint-bellied,  and  thin-gutted,  when  his 
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flank  turns  up  like  a greyhound’s,  and  his  ribs 
are  flat,  narrow,  and  fliort.  A well-flanked 
horfe  is  one  that  has  wide  and  well-made  ribs, 
with  a good  body. 

FLATULENT,  fwelled  or  puffed  up  with 
air.  In  fome  difeafes  there  is  confiderable  fla- 
tulence, as  in  the  colic.  Some  tumours  have 
been  called  jlatulenty  but  often  improperly, 
their  contents  being  only  foft,  and  eafily  yield- 
ing to  the  prefl'ure  of  the  fingers.  The  only  in- 
ftance,  perhaps,  of  flatulency  in  the  mufcular 
parts  is  in  the  difeafe  termed  emph\femay  in 
which  air  from  the  lungs  has  got  admilfion  to 
the  cellular  membrane  of  a part,  through  a 
•w'ound  made  by  a fractured  rib,  or  otherwife. 
See  the  article  Emphysema. 

FLATUS,  wind  gathered  in  the  bowels,  or 
any  cavities  of  the  body.  It  is  ufually  caufed 
by  indigeflion,  and  therefore  is  difcufled  by 
warm  aromatics.  Flatulency  is  caufed  in  cattle 
by  their  having  eaten  inordinately  of  clover,  &c. 
See  Cattle. 

FLEAM,  a fmall  inflrument  of  fine  fleel, 
ccmpofed  of  two  or  three  moveable  lancets,  for 
blooding  a horfe. 

FLESH,  that  component  part  of  an  animal 
body  which,  anatomically,  is  termed  mi/fcle 
(fee  Muscles).  It  confifts  of  bundles  of  red 
fibres,  laid  fide  by  fide,  and  conne£led  together 
by  cellular  membrane.  Thofe  exuberant  gra- 
nulations which  rife  up  in  an  ulcer  above  the 
level  of  the  furrounding  fkin  (and  to  reftrain 
which  nothing  but  dry  applications  and  prefl'ure 
by  bandage  ai-e  nccefTary)  are  vulgarly  called 
PROUD  FLE  H.  See  Fungus. 

FLEXOR,  a name  applied  to  feveral  mufcles, 
from  tlreir  office,  which  is  to  bend  the  parts  to 
which  they  belong.  1 hus  we  -have  the  jlexor 
capitis,  jlexor  carpi,  &c.  For  thefe,  fee  the  dif- 
! ferent  plates  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Horfe. 

FLING,  in  the  manege,  the  fiery  and  obfti- 
nate  aclionof  an  unruly  horfe.  To  fling  like  a 
cow  is  to  raife  only  one  leg,  and  to  give  a blow 
j with  it.  To  fling  or  kick  with  tire  hind-legs, 
is  called  yerking.  See  Yerk. 

FLINTS.  When  two  or  three  parts  of  al- 
1 kaline  fait  are  added  to  one  of  vitrifiable  earth, 
and  the  degree  of  heat  is  carried  no  further  than 
to  melt  the  mixture,  without  giving  time  for  the 
alkali  to  evaporate,  the  produ£I  obtained  is  a 
vitriform  mafs,  in  which  the  earth  is  held  in 
folution  ; but,  as  the  mixture  retains  a great 
fuperabundar.ee  of  alkali,  it  preferves  almoft  all 
the  properties  of  alkaline  fait : it  powerfully  at- 
tracts nioifture  from  the  air,  and  deliquefees. 
In  this  ftate  it  is  called  LicyjOR  of  Flints. 
FLOWERS,  in  chemiftry,  are  the  moll 


fubtile  parts  of  dry  bodies,  which  rife  by  fire 
to  the  top  of  vefl'els  made  on  purpofe  to  re- 
ceive them  j as  the  flow'ers  of  fulphur,  benja- 
min, &c. 

FLOWERS  OF  ZINC.  Thefe  are  to  be 
confidered  as  the  calx  of  that  femi-metal.  This 
calx  is  very  refractory,  and  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree fixed.  It  has  a powerful  effeCl  on  the  hu- 
man conftitution.  Its  operation  on  brutes  re- 
mains to  be  afeertained. 

FLUATES,  are  falts  formed  by  the  combi- 
nation of  the  fluoric  acid  with  the  different  al- 
kaline, earthy,  and  metalline  bafes.  Tlrere  are 
twenty-four  fpecies  enumerated  in  Fourcroy’s 
Elements  of  Natural  Fliftory  and  Chemiftry. 

FLUCTUATION,  a term  in  furgery.  When 
matter  is  formed  in  an  abfeefs,  and  lightly 
preffed  with  the  fingers,  the  motion  of  fluctua- 
tion may  be  diffinCtly  felt. 

FLUOR  A LB  US,  the  difeafe  in  women 
called  the  whites.  It  is  fometirnes  found  to 
exift  in  old  broken-down  mares,  in  whom  an 
habitual  difeharge  of  white  matter  from  the  va- 
gina takes  place.  Aftringent  injeClions,  as  the 
folutionsof  alum,  vitriolated  zinc,  or  other  me- 
tallic falts,  are  proper  as  topical  remedies,  and 
diuretics  internally. 

FLUX,  or  Bloody  Flux.  See  Dysen- 
tery. 

FLUXION,  a term  ufed  by  the  chemifts  in 
the  fame  fenfe  as  fufton  ; and  fignifies  running 
any  metals  or  other  bodies  into  a fluid,  by  fire 
or  otherwife.  It  alfo  fignifies  the  fame  as  de- 
fuxion,  or  catarrh. 

FLY  the  heels,  in  the  manege.  A horfe 
is  faid  to  fy  the  heels,  when  he  obeys  the  fpurs. 

FOAL,  or  Colt.  See  the  article  Colt. 
It  is  faid  to  be  no  difficult  matter  to  know  the 
fhape  that  a foal  is  likely  to  be  of  when  full 
grown  j for  the  fame  fliape  that  he  carries  at  a 
month  he  will  carry  at  fix  years  old,  if  he  be 
not  abufed  in  after  keeping ; and  as  the  good 
fliape,  fo  will  be  the  defeCls  alfo.  As  to  the 
height,  it  is  obferved,  that  a large  fliin-bone, 
long  from  the  knee  to  the  paftern,  indicates  a 
tall  horfe.  Another  way  of  judging  is,  to  fee 
what  fpace  he  has  between  his  knee  and  wi- 
thers j which  being  doubled,  it  will  be  his 
height  when  he  is  a competent  horfe.  There 
are  alfo  means  to  know  their  probable  goodnefs; 
for,  if  they  are  ftirring,  not  apt  to  be  frighted, 
aClive,  and  ftriving  for  maftery,  fome  writ- 
ers affert,  they  generally  prove  good  mettled 
horfes. 

FOAL-TEETH.  See  the  article  Age. 

FOALING,  the  aCl  of  parturition  in  the 
marc.  It  fometirnes  happens  that  mares  kill 
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their  foals,  through  carelelTnefs,  or  from  being  formed ; before  that  it  is  called  emhryo.  The 
entangled  in  the  liable  with  their  halters,  or  human  foetus,  when  formed,  is  almoft  of  an 


through  the  difficulty  they  have  in  bringing 
them  forth. 

“ Since  mai'es  go  with  foal  eleven  months 
and  as  many  days  as  they  are  years  old,”  fays 
Solleyfel,  “ you  may  guefs  near  the  time  when 
ffie  fhould  foal ; and,  therefore,  ffiould  caufe  a 
fervant  always  to  attend  her,  that  he  may  affill 
in  cafe  of  neceffity,  and  obierve  whether  it  be 
for  want  of  llrength  or  courage  that  the  mare 
does  not  bring  forth  her  foal : in  which  cafe, 
he  is,  with  his  hand,  to  clofe  her  nollrils, 
which  will  make  her  prefs  to  have  breath  ; in 
making  which  effort  ffie  will  be  delivered.” 

Reafoning  from  analogy,  we  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  this  treatment ; which  can  fcarcely 
anfwer  any  other  end  than  that  of  tormenting 
the  poor  animal  at  a molt  unfeafonable  moment. 
The  fame  writer  recommends  a fort  of  wine- 
poffet  to  be  given,  in  cafe  the  foal  be  dead  in 
her  belly,  calculated,  as  he  fays,  to  promote 
the  mare’s  delivery. 

If  this  remedy,  however,  has  no  effedl,  then 
he  advifes  fome  fkilful  perfon,  with  a fmall 
hand,  firll  having  anointed  his  hand  and  arm, 
to  endeavour  to  pull  out  the  foal,  either  whole 
or  in  pieces  ; “ and  if  he  cannot  get  a good 
hold  of  it,  he  is  to  tie  a ftrong  whip-cord  round 
its  neck,  and  fo  pull  it  forth  as  gently  as  pof- 
fible.”  Sometimes  foals  appear  with  their  feet 
foremoft ; “in  that  cafe,”  he  fays,  “you  are 
to  thrull  them  in  again,  and  with  your  hand 
endeavour  to  pull  forth  its  head,  at  leaft  its 
nofe,  thereby  to  facilitate  the  mare’s  delivery.” 
See  the  article  Obstetrics. 

FOAM,  the  white  frothy  matter  which  falls 
from  the  mouth  of  a horfe  that  champs  the  bit 
of  his  bridle. 

FODDER,  dried  herbage,  ftored  up  for  the 
fullenance  of  cattle  during  the  winter,  when 
grafs  cannot  be  had.  See  Food. 

FCENUGREEK,  or  FenigreeK,  Foeni  Graci 
femen ; trigonella  fcenigrceciy  Lin.  the  feeds  of 
which  only  are  ufed.  This  plant  is  cultivated 
chiefly  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  in  Italy,  whence  the  feeds  are 
brought  to  us.  They  are  of  a yellow  colour,  a 
rhomboidal  figure,  a difagreeable  llrong  fmell, 
and  a mucilaginous  tafie.  Their  principal  ufe 
is  in  drenches  for  cattle,  in  cataplafms,  fomen- 
tations, and  the  like,  and  in  emollient  clyfters. 
Gibfon  commends  this  remedy  as  exceedingly 
ufeful  to  horfes  that  are  confumpeive,  or  inclined 
to  be  broken-winded. 

FCETUS.  The  human  or  brute  animal  in 
the  womb  is  thus  called,  after  it  is  perfedly 


oval  figure,  whilft  it  lies  in  the  womb  ; for  its 
head  hangs  down  with  its  chin  upon  the  breaft, 
its  back  is  round,  with  its  arms  it  embraces  its 
knees,  which  are  drawn  up  to  its  belly,  and  its 
heels  are  clofe  to  its  buttocks,  its  head  upwards, 
and  its  face  is  towards  its  mother’s  belly ; but, 
about  the  ninth  month,  its  head,  which  was 
always  fpecifically  lighter  than  any  other  part, 
becomes  fpecifically  heavier,  its  bulk  bearing 
a much  fmaller  proportion  to  its  fubftance  than 
it  did,  and  confequently  it  muft  defeend  in  the 
liquor  which  contains  it;  fo  its  head  falls  down, 
its  feet  rife  up,  and  its  face  turns  towards  its 
mother’s  back  : but  becaufe  then  it  is  in  an  irk- 
fome,  though  favourable,  pofture  for  its  exit, 
the  motion  it  makes  for  its  relief  gives  frequent 
pains  to  its  mother,  which  caufes  a contra£lion 
of  the  womb  for  the  expulfion  of  the  foetus. 

The  analogy  obtains,  generally  fpeaking,  in 
brutes  •,  allowing  for  the  difference  between  the 
horizontal  and  upright  pofitions. 

FOMENTATION,  is  a fort  of  partial  bath- 
ing, by  applying  hot  flannels  to  any  part  dipped 
in  medicated  deco£lions,  whereby  fleams  are 
communicated  to  the  difeafed  parts,  their  vef- 
fels  are  relaxed,  and  their  morbid  adlion  there- 
by removed. 

The  following  formulae  for  fomentations  are 
taken  from  recent  veterinary  publications. 

Take  of  Leaves  of  wormwood,  two  handfuls; 
Bay  leaves,  one  handful ; 

Rofemary  leaves,  one  handful ; 
Chamomile  flowers,  one  handful : 

Boil  thefe  in  three  quarts  of  water  t 
two  quarts  ; then  add  to  the  flrained 
liquor 

Spirit  of  wine,  four  ounces. 

Take  of  Common  mallow  leaves,  two  hand- 
fuls ; 

Marffimallow  leaves,  two  handfuls ; 
Leaves  of  rue,  one  handful. 

Boil  them  in  three  quarts  of  water  to  two 
quarts. 

Take  of  Marffinrallow  leaves,  two  handfuls ; 
Chamomile  flowers,  one  handful ; 
Elder  flowers,  one  handful; 
Lavender  flowers,  one  handful ; 
Rofemary  leaves,  one  handful. 

Boil  in  three  quarts  of  water  to  two  quarts, 
and  flrain. 
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The  following  more  fanple  and  cheap  for- 
mula is  given  by  Mr.  Denny ; and,  as  the  vir- 
tues to  be  fexpeifted  from  this  kind  of  remedy 
depend  chiefly  on  its  heat  and  moijhtre,  may  jufl 
as  well  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  thofe  which  pre- 
cede it : 

Take  of  Chamomile  flowers, 

Dried  leaves  of  wormwood,  of  each 
two  handfuls ; 

Water,  fix  quarts : 

Boll  them  for  ten  minutes  : then  (train, 
and  add  of 

Vinegar,  one  quart. 

TOMES  (from  fovendo),  fewel.  When  fpoken 
of  difeafes,  it  is  the  internal  or  antecedent 
caufe  which  foments  and  continues  a difeafe. 

FONCEAU,  in  the  manege,  the  bottom 
or  end  of  a cannon  bit-mouth  ; that  is,  the  part 
of  the  bit  that  joins  to  the  banquet.  See  Cha- 
peron. 

FONTANELLA.  It  is  the  membranous 
part  which  is  found  in  new-born  animals  at  the 
coronal  and  fagittal  commiflures,  and  which,  in 
length  of  time,  hardens  into  a bone. 

FONTANELLA,  or  I'cnticulus,  fignifies 
ftri£l]y  a little  fpring,  and  is  ufed  to  exprefs 
an  ifl'ue,  feton,  rowel,  or  any  fuch-like  artificial 
difcharge. 

FOOD,  the  fubftances  eaten  by  animals, 
under  the  impulfe  of  natural  inftinft,  to  fuflain 
the  body.  Providence  has  ordained  that  dif- 
ferent beings  (hould  be  fupported  by  fuch  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth  as  are  efpecially  adapted 
to  their  organization.  The  kinds  of  food  ufu- 
ally  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  different  do- 
meflic  animals  are  too  well  known  to  need  a 
defcription.  Some  obfervations  on  the  different 
qualities  of  fodder  and  grain  that  are  ufed  for 
horfes  may  be  important,  as  well  as  to  point 
out  the  effedls  they  produce  on  the  body,  in 
confequence  of  an  iinprcpeY  ufe  of  them. 

Hay,  Mr.  Clark  obferves,  is  the  principal 
fodder  ufed  for  horfes  in  Britain.  Although 
there  are  a great  number  of  herbs  and  grafl'es 
mixed  with  it,  yet  they  are  all  included  under 
the  general  denomination  of  ha-^.  I he  common 
diflinclion  that  is  made  js  that  of  natural  or 
7neado’w-hay,  and  the  fown  or  rye-grafs  hay. 
The  natural  hay  is  generally  ufed  in  the  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  Britain.  From  the  method  ob- 
ferved  in  the  makinjj  of  it,  and  allowing  it  to 
heat  to  a certain  degree  in  the  rick,  it  acquires 
ah  uncommon  fmell,  fomething  like  that  of 
malt  dried  on  the  kiln.  1 his  pra£lice  likewife 
gives  it  a fweetifhnefs  to  the  tafte,  and  it  is 


then  called  mow-burnt  hay.  Horfes  eat  greedily 
of  it ; and,  as  it  is  of  a foft  quality,  they  fv/al- 
low  large  mouthfuls  without  chewing  it  pro- 
perly. This,  producing  thirft,  caufes  them 
to  drink  a great  deal  of  water,  which  confi- 
derably  increafes  the  bulk  of  the  flomach.  In 
this  ftate,  the  lungs,  the  diaphragm,  and  other 
vifcera  furrounding  it,  are  compreffed  to  an  un- 
common degree  ; and  if  the  horfe  is  then  put 
to  any  exercife  that  requires  aftivity  or  expedi- 
tion, he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  broken- 
winded  *,  for  it  is  always  obferved,  that  the  lat- 
ter difeafe  may  be  traced  to  fome  inftance  of 
fharp  exercife  performed  when  the  ftomach  is 
full.  Mr  Clark  fays,  he  has  likewife  obferved 
a greater  number  of  broken-winded  horfes  in 
countries  where  this  kind  of  hay  is  ufed  than 
in  thofe  parts  where  rye-grafs  is  the  common 
fodder. 

Gibfon,  however,  in  his  treatife  on  the  food 
of  horfes,  condemns  the  ufe  of  rye-grafs.  He 
fays,  that  “ in  England,  it  is  feldom  given  but 
ill  the  months  of  Auguft  and  September,  except 
to  horned  cattle.  Before  Michaelmas  it  is  to- 
lerably hard  and  dry,  efpecially  in  dry  feafons  ; 
and  many  feed  their  working  horfes  with  it, 
mixed  with  dry  clover  : but  afterwards  it  im- 
bibes fo  much  moifture  that  it  becomes  un- 
wholefome,  and  few  horfes  that  have  been  ufed 
to  good  hay  will  care  for  it.”  Here,  however, 
Mr.  Clark  diflers  from  Mr.  Gibfon  ; for  he  fays, 
that,  where  rye-grafs  mixed  with  a little  clover 
is  much  ufed,  it  is  found  to  be  a clean  whole- 
fome  fodder  for  horfes  ; and  thofe  that  are  con- 
ftantly  fed  upon  it  are  not  fo  fubje6t  to  be 
broken-winded  as  thofe  that  are  fed  with  natu- 
ral hay  that  is  mow-burnt,  whilft,  at  the  fame 
time,  they  perform  the  exercifes  required  of 
them  with  (Irength  and  vigour.  Nor  does  he, 
in  another  refpedd,  agi'ee  with  Gibfon,  who,  in 
the  fame  page,  fays,  that  “ foft  hay,  of  all 
others,  imbibes  moifture  the  eafieft,  and  re- 
tains the  effects  of  it  the  longeft,  which  gene- 
rally turns  it  rotten  and  unwholefome,  and  fo 
affords  but  a crude  faint  nourifhment ; and 
thofe  horfes  that  are  forced  to  feed  upon  it,  for 
want  of  better,  are  generally  we;ak  and  faint, 
and  in  time  grow  difeafed.” 

It  is  well  known,  fays  Mr.  Clark,  that  natural 
hay  is  much  fofter  than  rye-grafs  hay ; of 
courfe,  it  is  more  liable  to  attracl  moifture, 
and  to  acquire  all  the  bad  qualities  above  men- 
tioned : whereas  rye-grafs  hay,  being  harder 
and  firmer  in  its  texture,  will  not  fo  readily 
become  moifi  ; confcquently,  according  to  the 
author’s  reafoning,  the  latter  fhould  be  the 
whole fomeil  fodder  for  horfes.  Another  rc» 
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commendation  in  its  favour  is,  that,  being 
harder  ar.d  firmer  than  natural  hay,  it  obliges 
a horfe  to  chew  it  more  completely  before  he 
can  fwallow  it.  This  makes  it  eafier  of  di- 
geftlon,  lefs  bulky  in  the  ftomach,  and,  of 
couvfe,  not  fo  liable  to  produce  the  bad  efFe£ls 
which  have  been  mentioned. 

But,  whatever  be  the  quality  of  hay,  much 
depends  upon  its  being  well  got  in  ; for  the  beft 
grafs  that  ever  was  cut  for  this  purpofe  may  be 
I'poiled  by  wet  weather,  or  by  bad  manage- 
ment ; and,  where  there  is  a choice,  the  bcjl 
fliould  always  be  given  to  horfes  that  are  em- 
ployed in  aftivc  exercifes. 

“ Clover-hay”  fays  Mr.  Clark,  “ fhould  only 
be  given  to  cattle  and  draught-horfes,  whofe 
labour  is  How  and  equal.  It  cannot  be  recom- 
mended as  a proper  fodder  for  horfes  that  Hand 
much  at  reft,  nor  to  thofe  who  are  ufed  in  vio- 
lent exercife  of  any  kind,  as  they  are  apt  to 
over-feed  upon  it. 

“ Wkeat-Jlraw  is  generally  ufed  as  litter.  It 
is  feldom  given  as  fodder,  unlefs  to  draught- 
horfes,  or  when  it  is  chopped  or  cut  fmall, 
and  mixed  with  oats,  &:c.  in  order  to  oblige 
horfes  to  break  their  food  thoroughly  before 
they  can  fv.'allow  it.  Yet  the  higheft  fed 
horfes,  when  it  is  frefli  laid  before  them,  are 
not  only  fond  of  picking  the  unthrefiied  heads 
of  wheat  that  remain  on  the  ftraw,  but  are 
likewife  fond  of  the  ftraw  itfelf,  by  way  of  a 
change. 

“ Barley  and  cat  ft  raw  are  the  common  fod- 
der of  cattle  and  farm-horfes.  They  are  fel- 
dom given  to  the  better  kind  of  horfes,  unlefs 
it  be  out  of  economy,  or  by  way  of  amufing 
them  when  they  Hand  idle  in  the  liable,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  being  reftlefs  for  want  of 
other  food. 

“ Peafe  and  bean  Jlraw  are  a dangerous  fod- 
der to  horfes  that  are  not  brought  up  or  gra- 
dually acetiftomed  to  fit,  as  it  is  hard  of  di- 
geftion.  It  is  likewdfe  apt  to  produce  flatil'- 
iencies,  attended  with  griping  pains  and  ob- 
ftruclions  in  the  bowels.  It  is  commonly  given 
to  work-horfes  and  horned  cattle. 

“ Neiv  hn<f  of  any  kind  fliould  not  be  given 
to  horfes,  more  efpecially  to  thofe  employed  in 
aclive  exercifes,  as  they  feed  upon  it  too  greedi- 
ly, and  fwallow  it  without  chewing  it  properly, 
it  overloads  the  ftomach,  and,  at  the  f.une 
time,  produces  a crude  watery  chyle,  w'hich 
difpofes  the  horfe  to  fweat  much,  which  weak- 
ens greatly  ; therefore  it  fhould  never  be  given 
till  the  fuperflucus  moifture  it  contains  is  dried 
up,  which  will  require  lome  months  after  it  is 
got  in.  But  to  fuch  horfes  as  arc  employed  in 
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very  aclive  exercifes,  it  fliould  at  leaft  be  eiglit 
or  ten  months  old. 

“ Grafs  is  the  moft  natural  food  for  horfes  ; 
but,  whether  it  proceeds  from  the  coldnefs  of 
the  foil  or  climate  in  Britain,  it  does  not  pro- 
duce fuch  rich  nourifliment  as  to  enable  them 
to  perform  any  active  exercifes  wdth  the  fame 
ftrength  and  vigour  as  in  warmer  climates, 
without  the  addition  of  grain,  as  oats,  &c. 
When  horfes  are  allowed  to  run  abroad,  and 
have  a fufliciency  of  oats,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  are  provided  wdth  proper  fliades  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
we  find,  from  experience,  that  they  thrive 
and  perform  any  a£Iive  labour  as  well  as  thofe 
horfes  that  are  kept  in  ftables  on  dry  food  only  j 
together  wdth  this  advantage,  that  they  are  not 
fo  fubjedi  to  difeafes,  nor  to  lamenefs,  but  what, 
in  the  latter  cafe,  may  proceed  from  accidents 
among  themfelves. 

“ Grafs  is  not  only  food,  but  it  is  likewife 
phyfic,  to  horfes — I mean  the  early  or  fpring 
grafs.  When  the  vifeera  are  found,  it  cures 
mojl  of  the  dfenfss  they  are  fuhjetl  to  with  more 
certainty  and  expedition  than  can  be  done  by  medi- 
cine. After  a long  courfe  of  dry  feeding  and 
hard  labour,  it  reftores  the  conllitution  to  the 
higheft  health  and  ftrength.  It  cleanfes  the 
bowels,  and  carries  off  thofe  chalky  concretions 
that  are  apt  to  be  produced  in  the  ftomachs  of 
fuch  horfes  as  have  been  long  ufed  to  dry  hard 
feeding.  It  likewife  carries  oft'  the  different 
fpecies  of  wmrms  wdth  which  they  are  infefted. 
It  renovates,  as  it  were,  the  whole  mafs  of 
fluids  in  the  body.  It  promotes  'all  the  fecre- 
tions,  and  removes  glandular  obftrudlions ; and, 
in  many  cafes,  it  carries  off  ftiffnefs  in  the  joints, 
and  other  lamenefs  j and,  upon  the  whole,  it 
reftores  the  body- to  the  higheft  ftate  of  perfec- 
tion of  which  it  is  capable.” 

The  author,  however,  obferves,  that  the  ufual 
advantages  that  arife  to  horfes  from  their  feed- 
ing on  fpring  grafs  are  in  a great  meafure  loft 
to  them,  if  they  are  allowed  to  continue  through 
the fimmer.,  when  the  grafs  becomes  too  rank  ; 
for  they  then  grow  fat  and  corpulent,  and  by 
no  means  fit  for  a£Iive  exercifes  of  any  kind, 
which  cannot  be  attempted  without  danger.  It 
is  cuftomary,  indeed,  when  horfes  are  too  fat, 
and  full  of  blood,  to  reduce  them  by  bleeding, 
purging,  &c. ; but  thefe,  wdien  too  frequently 
repeated,  impair  their  conllitutions,  and  bring 
on  a premature  old  age. 

If,  inftead  of  undergoing  this  kind  of  medical 
difeipline,  thofe  horfes  that  are  intended  for 
hunting,  &c.  were  taken  up  from  grafs  as  foon 
as  it  begins  to  flioot,  and  kept  in  conftant  daily 
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cxcrclfe,  although  fed  with  a very  moderate  al- 
lowance of  oats  at  the  time,  as  the  hunting  fea- 
fon  approaches,  both  their  feeding  and  exercifo 
may  be  gradually  increafed.  They  will  become, 
by  this  management,  in  a proper  condition  for 
the  fevereft  exercifes,  without  any  purging  or 
other  evacuation.  See  the  article  Physic. 

Another  falutary  effedl  of  grafs  is,  that  it 
difiblves  the  concretions  that  are  apt  to  grow  in 
the  ftomach  and  other  vifeera  of  horfes.  Van 
Swieten,  when  treating  of  chalky  matter  found 
in  the  liver  in  the  human  fubjedd,  fays,  that 
incruftations,  like  gypfum,  or  plafter  of  Paris, 
were  often  obferved  by  Glifibn  in  the  pori  bili- 
arii,  a«d  its  larger  branches,  difperfed  through 
the  livers  of  oxen  that  had  been  fed  in  Halls 
with  hay  and  draw,  during  the  winter  feafon, 
and  without  exercife.  Thefe  concretions,  how- 
ever, were  very  friable,  and  would  “ diflblve 
again,  and  pafs  out  of  the  body,  when  the 
cattle  came  to  feed  upon  the  frefli  grafs  of  the 
meadows;”  for,  in  oxen  that  are  flaughtered 
in  fpring  and  fummer,  thefe  fubftances  are  very 
rarely  found. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Clark  confirms  this 
ftatement ; for,  in  diflefling  herfes,  he  fre- 
quently met  with  chalky  concretions  in  the  liver 
and  in  the  lungs,  efpecially  in  thofe  animals 
that  had  been  fed  long  on  dry  food.  In  other 
inftances,  he  found  round  or  oval  balls  in  the 
ftomach,  feeming,  for  the  moft  part,  to  be 
compofed  of  the  duft  they  lick  from  their  own 
bodies,  mixed  with  the  hair.  Whether  the 
frefh  grafs  difiblves  thefe,  he  fays,  is  not  fo 
certain  ; but  that  it  caufes  thefe  concretions  to 
pafs  through  the  inteftines,  he  had  a full  de- 
monftration  in  the  following  inftance  : 

“ In  May,  1786,  a horfe  that  had  been  long 
fed  on  dry  food  was  turned  out  to  grafs ; in 
about  eight  or  ten  days  afterwards,  he  was 
leized  with  violent  griping  pains,  which  lafted 
about  twenty-four  hours,  when  he  died.  As 
the  horfe  was  very  fat,  the  man  who  had  the 
charge  of  him  wanted  to  make  fomething  of 
his  greafe : in  fearching  for  it,  he  obferved  a 
large  portion  of  the  inteftine  of  a very  black 
colour  ; and,  on  feeling  it,  found  fomething 
hard  and  weighty.  He  immediately  cut  the 
i/iteftine  open  with  his  knife,  and  took  out  a 
large  oval  hard  ball,  which  meafured  four 
inches  in  length,  and  three  inches  and  a half 
in  breadth,  Tiiat  this  concretion  was  originally 
formed  in  the  ftomach  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  they  frequently,  upon  diffeclion,  have  been 
found  there ; and  nothing  but  its  great  bulk 
had  hindered  it  from  palfing  through  the  in- 
teftines.”— That  thefe  folid  accumulations  are 


not  by  any  means  unfrequent  wc  have  ftiewn 
under  the  article  Calculus,  where  a means  of 
preventing  this  evil  is  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Withers 
of  Newbery. 

Mr.  Clark  further  obferves,  with  refpect  to 
the  properties  of  fpring  grafs,  that  thofe  horfes 
that  cannot  be  turned  out  'to  pafture  fliould 
have  it  given  them  in  the  houfe  as  foon  as  it 
can  be  cut.  Indeed,  he  reprobates  the  too  ge- 
neral, and  even  boajled,  pra£tice,  of  feeding 
horfes,  for  years  together on  hard  dry  food ; to 
which  he  aferibes  that  loathfome  difeafe  the 
yirqy,  which  prevails  moft  in  England,  where 
dry  food  is  more  perfevered  in  than  in  Scot- 
land. To  the  objedlion  that  horfes  kept  for 
abtive  exercifes  reap  no  advantage  from  oats, 
See.  whilft  they  are  at  grafs,  becaufe  the  grafs 
tends  to  carry  off  the  nourifliment  that  Ihould 
be  produced  by  the  former,  he  anfwers,  that, 
“ although  the  early  grafs  purges  a horfe  gently 
at  firft  feeding  on  it,  yet  this  purging  does  not 
continue  long^  neither  is  it  attended  with  that 
weaknefs,  faintnefs,  and  lofs  of  flefli,  which  is 
obferved  in  horfes  purged  by  ftrong  medicines, 
where  the  evacuation  is  brought  on  fuddenly, 
and  perhaps  to  an  excefs.” 

“ A change  of  diet,”  the  author  obferves, 

is  not  only  agreeable,  but  wholefome  for 
horfes,  as  it  contributes  to  keep  them  open  in 
the  body.  Malt  mixed  occafionally  with  their 
food  proves  a medicine. 

“ Wheat.,  notwithftanding  it  affords  the  moft 
nourifliment,  is  feldom  given  to  horfes,  pro- 
bably owing  to  its  price  being  higher  than  that 
of  other  grain.  It  is  apt  to  purge  horfes  a little 
on  the  firft  ufing  of  it ; they  eat  it  greedily, 
and  are  fond  of  it:  but,  as  it  becomes  very 
llippery  from  the  moifture  in  the  mouth,  it  is 
fwallowed  whole,  and  paffed  through  the  body 
in  that  ftate  ; but,  when  it  is  given  bruifed,  or 
mixed  with  chopped  ftraw,  the  horfe  is  obliged 
to  break  it  minutely  with  his  teeth  before  he 
can  fwallow  it.”  It  then  proves  very  nourifli- 
ing,  and  enables  him  to  go  through  much  la- 
bour. It  likewite  makes  a horfe  coat  well,  and 
caufes  his  hair  to  lie  fmooth  and  fliining.” 

By  lord  Kaimes’s  calculation,  the  boll  of 
middling  wheat  weighs  fourteen  ftone,  Dutch 
weight  ; the  hulks  weigh  two  ftone  : for  which 
reafon,  when  wheat  is  given  to  horfes,  a lefs 
quantity  will  be  neceffary  than  of  oats,  the  pro- 
portion of  nourifliment  being  as  the  weight. 

It  is  well  known,  that  barley  purges  horfes 
on  the  firft  ufing  of  it ; but,  when  it  is  given 
mixed  with  cut  ftraw,  it  proves  a wholefome 
nourifliing  diet.  The  Arabian,  the  Barbary, 
and  other  eaftern  horfes,  eat  it ; and  thefe  ani- 
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mals  undergo  great  fatigue,  and  perform  jour- 
neys with  incredible  fwiftnefs.  In  England, 
however,  farmers,  grooms,  &c.  are  much  pre- 
judiced againft  feeding  their  horfes  with  barley, 
as  they  allege  that  it  gives  them  the  itch.  But 
Mr.  Clark  affirms,  from  his  own  experience, 
that  it  has  a very  oppofite  effect ; and  that,  if 
horfes  troubled  with  cutaneous  eruptions  are 
fed  on  barley,  either  raw  or  boiled,  it  will  con- 
tribute greatly  towards  their  cure.  The  boll  of 
middling  barley  weighs  eighteen  flone,  Dutch 
weight;  the  hulks  one  Hone  four  pounds.  When 
it  is  boiled,  it  proves  light,  and  eafy  of  di- 
geftion  -,  for  which  reafon  it  may  be  properly 
given  to  horfes  when  they  are  Tick,  or  to  pre- 
vent collivenefs. 

“ Oats,  notwithftanding  they  are  reckoned 
more  heating  and  binding  than  any  of  the  for- 
mer grain,  yet  they  are  generally  given  to  horfes 
in  Britain.  To  poll  and  other  carriage  horfes 
they  are  frequently  given  mixed  with  beans, 
which  obliges  them  to  break  both  oats  and 
beans  minutely  before  they  can  be  fwallowed. 
The  adding  of  the  beans  makes  this  feeding 
very  nouriffiing.  On  that  account,  beans  ffiould 
never  be  given  mixed  with  oats  to  thofe  horfes 
that  Hand  much  at  reft,  or  have  not  fofficient 
exercife.  ft  he  boll  of  middling  oats  weighs 
fourteen  ftone,  Dutch  weight;  the  hulks  weigh 
fix  ftone.  Therefore,  as  oats  have  more  hulks 
than  arry  other  grain,  a greater  quantity  is  ne- 
ceflary.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  probable  that  the 
ftandard  meafure  of  oats  is  larger  than  that  of 
other  grain,  ft'he  conftant  feeding  with  oats, 
although  it  is  efteemed  what  is  caUed  clean  feed- 
ing, yet  it  is  apt  to  make  horfes  too  coftive,  &c.; 
to  prevent  which,  bran,  maffied  up  with  boiling 
water,  is  given  once  a-week,  or  as  circum- 
ftances  may  require. 

“ Beans  are  feldom  or  never  given  to  horfes 
by  themfelves,  unlefs  to  labouring  horfes. 
When  they  are  boiled,  they  afford  the  ftrongeft 
nouriffiment  of  all  the  other  grain.  The  boll 
of  middling  beans  weighs  fifteen  ftone  eight 
pounds ; the  hulks  weigh  eight  pounds,  which 
is  the  fmalleft  proportion  of  hulks  in  all  the 
grain  now  mentioned.  Of  courfe,  they  contain 
more  nourifhment  ; but,  as  they  contain  a great 
proportion  of  fixed  air,  when  given  in  a raw 
ftate  and  in  too  great  a quantity,  they  are  found 
to  produce  flatulence,  gripes,  &c.” 

After  having  fully  defcribed  the  different 
kinds  of  fodder,  grain,  &c.  and  their  ufes  in 
the  feeding  of  horfes,  Mr.  Clark  proceeds  to 
confider  how  thefe  are  or  ought  to  be  applied  to 
the  greatcft  benefit.  He  quotes  the  count  de 
Buffon  (vol.  iii.  page  375),  who  aflerts,  “ that 


the  Tartar  horfes  will  travel  two  or  three  days 
without  flopping  ; receiving,  for  four  or  five 
days  on  end,  only  a handful  of  herbage  every 
eight  hours ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  kept  from 
drinking  for  twenty-four  hours.”  In  the  fame 
volume  (page  369),  the  fame  writer  fays,  “ that 
the  Arabian  horfes  are  rather  meagre  than  far. 
During  the  day  they  are  not  permitted  to  eat, 
but  are  watered  twice  or  thrice.  At  fun-fet,  a 
bag,  containing  about  half  a bufliel  of  barley,  is 
palled  over  their  heads,  and  faftened  to  their 
necks.  This  bag  is  not  removed  till  next  morn- 
ing, when  the  barley  is  entirely  confumed. 
When  the  grafs  is  good,  they  are  turned  out  to 
pafture  ; and,  during  the  reft  of  the  yeaf,  they 
are  allowed  neither  grafs  nor  hay,  and  rarely 
ftraw,  barley  being  their  only  food : and  great 
care  is  taken  to  give  them  only  as  much  as 
is  barely  neceflary ; for  too  much  nourijhment 
makes  their  legs  fwell,  and  foot!  renders  them 
ufelefs.” 

In  another  place,  the  count  tells  us,  that 
“ the  horfes  which  are  bred  in  the  Indies  are 
very  indifferent.  Thofe  ufed  by  the  great  men 
of  the  country  are  brought  from  Perfia  and  Ara- 
bia. They  are  fed  with  hay  during  the  day; 
and,  at  night,  in  place  of  barley  and  oats,  they 
get  peafe  boiled  with  fugar  and  butter.  This 
nouriffiing  diet  fupports  them,  and  gives  them 
fome  degree  of  ftrength  : without  it  they  would 
foon  periffi,  the  climate  not  being  adapted  to 
their  conftitution.” 

Mr.  Berringer  fays,  “ the  Indians  feed  their 
horfes  in  the  rice-fields  ; and,  when  flefh  is 
plenty,  they  boil  the  offirl  to  rags,  and,  mixing 
it  with  butter,  and  fome  forts  of  grain,  make 
balls,  which  they  thruft  down  the  horfes’ 
throats.  In  fcarcity  of  provifion,  they  give 
thtm  opium,  which 'has  the  fame  efFe£ls  both 
on  horfes  and  men  ; for  it  at  once  damps 
their  appetites  and  enables  them  to  endure 
fatigue.” 

W e may  here  advert  to  Gibfon’s  obje£lion 
to  the  ufe  of  greafy  or  oily  fubftances  as  food 
for  horfes.  See  the  article  Butter. 

The  count  de  Bulfon  likewife  tells  us  (vol.  iii. 
page  388),  that,  “ in  Iceland,  where  the  cold 
is  exceffive,  and  where  often  no  other  food  can 
be  had  tiian  dried  fifties,  the  horfes,  though 
fmall,  are  extremely  vigorous.” 

“ The  Arabian  horfes  intended  for  hunting 
in  Arabia  or  Barbary  feldom  eat  herbage  or 
grain,  ftftieir  common  food,  which  confiils  of 
dates  and  camels’  milk,  is  given  them  every 
morning  and  at  night.  Thefe  aliments,  inftead 
of  fattening  t’nem,  render  them  meagre,  nerv- 
ous, and  very  fleet.  They  fpontaneoufly  fuck 
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the  flie-camels,  whom  they  follow  till  the  time 
they  are  ready  for  mounting,  which  is  not  be- 
fore the  age  of  fix  or  feven  years.” 

Mr  Berringer,  in  his  curious  work  on  horfe- 
inanlhip,  fays,  “ Ncmefian  recommends  draw 
and  barley  as  very  nourifliing  diet ; and  it  cer- 
tainly conduces  very  much  to  keep  horfes  in 
health,  fpirits,  and  wind,  and  in  a date  of  body 
fit  for  any  kind  of  labour, .is  it  fupports  and 
drengthens,  without  rendering  the  animal  heavy 
and  corpulent. 

“ The  Kalmuck  horfes  are  fo  hardy  and 
drong  in  their  conditution  as  to  be  able  to  run 
three  or  four  hundred  Englidi  miles  in  three 
days.  They  fubfid,  fummer  and  winter,  folely 
upon  grafs  in  the  great  defarts.” 

The  rules  of  diet  applicable  to  horfes,  and 
the  common  errors  of  thofe  concerned  in  the 
care  of  them,  are  thus  judicioufly  treated  of  by 
Mr.  Clark. 

“ As  horfes  are  not  endowed  with  reafon, 
but  guided  entirely  by  indin£l:  to  fuch  aliments 
as  correfpond  with  their  conditutions,  the  ap- 
petite for  food  excites  in  them  a drong  defire 
to  gratify  this  fenfe.  They  are  therefore  apt 
to  indulge  in  ii  to  excefs  when  it  is  laid  before 
them,  efpecially  grain  of  any  kind,  and  more 
fo  when  confined  in  the  dable,  where  they 
have  no  other  amufement  to  divert  them  from 
it.  For,  in  the  fields,  at  grafs,  after  they  are 
fatisfied  with  eating,  they  run  about,  and  play 
with  one  another  a confiderable  part  of  their 
time,  and  do  not  begin  to  eat  till  prompted  to 
it  by  hunger.  For  this  reafon,  there  are  few  or 
no  indances  of  horfes  over-eating  themfelves 
when  running  at  grafs. 

“ Young  horfes,  in  particular,  are  mod  liable 
to  be  injured  by  too  much  feeding  with  grain. 
The  blood  of  young  animals  is  naturally  dif- 
pofed  to  be  hot ; high  feeding  increafes  this 
difpofition,  and  renders  them  more  fubjedt  to 
inflammatory  difeafes.  Hence  dry  feeding  with 
oats,  ike.  produces  a plethoric  habit  of  body, 
which  renders  them  liable  to  fevers,  fwelled 
legs,  and  greafy  heels,  and,  upon  catching  the 
lead  cold,  to  a variety  of  other  diforders. 

“ Befides  the  ordinary  feeding  with  oats,  &c. 
at  dated  times  through  the  day,  it  is  too  com- 
mon to  keep  the  racks  at  all  times  filled  with 
hay.  Hence  many  horfes,  having  duffed  them- 
felves, drink  a great  quantity  of  water,  and, 
when  they  come  to  be  exercifed,  they  are  hardly 
able  to  breathe.  Numbers  of  horfes  are  daily 
ruined  from  this  practice ; yet  many  people  are 
not  aware  of  its  effects.” 

“ There  are  horfes  too  of  delicate  domachs, 
who  loath  their  food,  from  its  being  too  con- 


dantly  before  them,  and  not  having  fuflreient 
time  or  cxercife  to  diged  what  they  have  eaten ; 
befides,  having  condantly  breathed  upon  it, 
they  cannot  relidi  it  afterw^ards.  It  ought,  in 
all  cafes,  to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  the 
quantity  of  food  merely  wdiich  a horfe  eats  that 
produces  the  wholefomed  nouridiment,  but  it 
is  what  he  digeds  well  that  invigorates  and 
drengthens ; for,  when  the  domach  is  over- 
loaded wnth  food,  the  body  is  dull,  heavy,  op- 
prefled,  fluggidi,  and  dupid,  and  the  digedive 
faculty  is  impaired. 

“ ’Throwing  great  quantities  of  grain  before 
horfes  at  one  time  is  very  improper  ; they,  in  this 
cafe,  dip  their  mouths  in  it  with  eagernefs,  by 
which  means  they  grafp  more  than  they  can 
break  down  properly ; they  devour  it  greedily, 
and  fwallow  whole  mouthfuls  of  it  almod  dry. 
The  natural  moidure  of  the  domach,  or  water 
drunk  immediately  after  eating,  caufes  the  grain 
to  fwell,  by  which  the  domach  is  greatly  dif- 
tended,  and  thereby  lofes  its  contractile  power 
to  a£t  upon  the  food.  By  its  uncommon  pref- 
fure  upon  the  intedines,  the  paffage  for  the 
food  backwards  is  obdruCted.  The  confined 
air,  arifing  from  the  indigeded  food  not  having 
a ready  paffage  backwards,  and  horfes  not  pof- 
feffmg  the  power  of  eruCtation,  or  belching,  the 
air,  by  the  heat  and  confinement,  becomes  ra- 
refied to  a great  degree,  and  the  horfe  is  feized 
with  the  mod  acute  pains  ; as  they  increafe,  he 
becomes  convulfed,  and  in  many  cafes  the  do- 
mach burds,  and  death  follows  of  courfe.  Out 
of  a number  of  cafes  where  the  above  was  dif- 
covered  on  diffeCting  the  bodies  of  horfes,”  fays 
Mr.  Clark,  “ I fliall  only  mention  the  two  fol- 
lowing.— 

Case  I.  “ A young  draught-horfe  was  fed  in 
the  morning  with  too  great  a quantity  of  barley 
mixed  with  peafe,  and  had  been  allowed  to 
drink  w'ater  immediately  thereafter.  He  was 
yoked  to  a two-wheeled  chaife,  in  order  to  tra- 
vel a few  miles,  and  was  obferved,  about  the 
middle  of  the  day,  to  be  very  uneafy,  frequently 
attempting  to  lie  down.  As  foon  as  he  was 
unyoked,  he  lay  down,  and  tumbled  about, 
frequently  lying  on  his -back,  darting  up  fud- 
denly,  and  turning  his  head  towards  his  belly. 
He  continued  thus  in  great  agony  till  towards 
next  morning,  when  he  died.  Upon  opening 
his  body,  the  domach  was  found  burd,  the 
barley  and  peafe  modly  entire,  only  greatly 
fwelled,  and  the  w'hole  contents  of  the  domach^ 
which  were  very  confiderable,  fpread  tlirough 
the  abdomen.” 

Case  II.  “ The  other  cafe  was  that  of  a horfe 
who  had  been  fed  with  too  great  a quantity  of 


oats  and  barley,  and  had  been  allowed  to  drink 
water  freely  afterwards.  He  was  feizsd  with 
griping  pains,  fo  that  he  frequently  lay  down 
and  tumbled,  feemingly  tortured  with  the  moft 
acute  pains.  He  died  next  day.  Upon  open- 
ing his  body,  the  ftomach  was  found  diftended 
to  a moll  enormous  fize,  but  was  not  burft. 
Its  coats  were  fo  very  thin,  from  the  great  dif- 
tention  it  had  undergone,  that  its  cohelion  was 
almoft  deftroyed,  and  had  more  the  appearance 
of  a coat  of  mucus  or  flime  than  the  ftomach. 
'i'he  oats  and  barley  were  for  the  moft  part  en- 
tire as  they  were  fwallowed,  only  greatly  fwelled 
from  the  moifture  they  had  imbibed.” 

Thefe  cafes  clearly  fliew  how  necelTary  it  is 
not  to  allow  horfes  to  eat  too  great  a quantity 
of  grain  at  one  time,  but  to  give  it  them  in 
I'mall  quantities,  and  repeat  it  the  more  fre- 
quently, fpreading  it  carefully  in  the  trough  or 
manger.  At  the  fame  time,  they  Ihew  the 
propriety  of  mixing  chopped  ftraw  or  hay  with 
the  grain,  in  order  to  make  them  chew  it  tho- 
roughly before  they  fwallow  it ; a circumftance 
to  which  the  earl  of  Pembroke  particularly  ad- 
verts in  his  excellent  treatife  upon  horfes. 
“ Evei'y  grain,”  fays  he,  “ goes  to  nourifti- 
ment  j tiofte  is  to  be  foiaid  in  the  dung ; and  three 
feeds  of  it  go  farther  than  four,  as  commonly 
given,  which  have  not  been  in  the  mill.  But 
wheaten  ftraw,  and  a little  hay  too  fometimes 
mixed  with  it,  is  excellent  food.  To  a quarter 
of  corn  put  the  fame  quantity  of  ftraw.  It 
obliges  them  to  chew  their  meat,  and  is  in  many 
other  ways  of  ufe.” 

The  oppofite  extreme,  namely,  too  fmall  an 
allowance  of  food,  when  horfes  are  worked  hard, 
alfo  difpofes  them  to  many  difeafes.  A famillied 
horfe  becomes  weak  and  fpiritlefs,  his  body 
emaciated,  his  circulation  faint  and  languid. 
Dropfical  fwellings  appear  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  but  particularly  in  the  extremities ; 
the  blood  lofes  its  natural  colour  and  quality, 
and  the  animal  finks  under  a complication  of 
difeafes,  which  are  confequent  upon  an  impo- 
verifhed  ftate  of  the  blood  and  juices.  “ Hence, 
therefore,  it  will  appear,”  fays  Mr.  Clark, 
“ what  care  and  attention  are  neceffary  in  the 
feeding  of  horfes,  and  how  much  depends 
on  the  conducing  it  in  a proper  and  regular 
manner. 

“ Although  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  fixed  rules  for  the  feeding  of  horfes, 
yet  it  may  be  obferved,  in  general,  that  all  ex- 
tremes in  the  feeding  of  them  ought  to  be 
avoided.  Thofe  that  are  conftantly  employed 
in  hard  labour,  or  adlive  exercifes,  require  to 
be  fed  with  more  grain  than  thofe  that  ftand 


mach  at  reft  In  the  ftable,  or  only  perform 
gentle  exercifes,  which  occafion  no  great  wafte 
in  the  conftitution.  Upon  the  whole,  the  feed- 
ing of  horfes  ought  at  all  times  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  their  labour,  or  the  exercifes  they  are 
employed  in. 

“ Poft-horfes,  hunters,  and  other  horfes  em- 
ployed in  fuch  violent  exercifes,  ought  to  be 
fed  chiefly  with  grain  during  the  time  of  their 
being  fo  employed.  The  former  frequently  eat 
from  four  to  fix  or  more  feeds  of  oats,  mixed 
with  beans,  per  day,  of  the  oat  ftandard  meafure, 
which  is  the  largeft  meafure  of  all  other  grain. 
But  this  high  feeding  ftiould  not  be  continued 
for  too  great  a length  of  time,  without  a little 
relaxation  both  from  fevere  labour  and  high 
feeding.  The  latter  ftiould  be  changed  occa- 
fionally  to  that  which  is  foft  and  moift,  as  boiled 
barley,  malt,  or  a little  frefti  grafs  in  the  fcafon. 
This  ftiould  be  continued  for  a ftiort  time  only, 
by  way  of  change  of  diet. 

“ Wheat  and  barley  ftiould  likewife  be  given 
to  horfes  frequently,  by  way  of  a change  of 
diet ; and  all  grain  that  is  given  them,  if  pof- 
fible,  fhould  be  bruifed  in  a mill,  or  otherwife, 
for  the  reafons  already  mentioned.  This  would 
not  only  be  a faring  of  grain,  but  attended  with 
confiderable  advantage  in  other  refpe£ls.” 

Too  ne%u  grain  of  any  kind  ftiould  never  be 
given  to  horfes  that  are  employed  in  adlive  ex- 
ercifes : it  produces  the  fame  bad  effe£ls  as  new 
hay,  and  difpofes  the  horfe  to  fweat  much,  and 
frequently  occafions  a fevere  loofenefs.  Indeed, 
if  the  grain,  at  the  fame  time,  chance  to  be  bad 
of  its  kind,  the  diarrhoea  may  continue  with 
fuch  feverity  as  to  prove  fatal ; of  which  we 
have  too  many  inftances. 

Coftivenefs,  which  is  another  effe£l  of  hard 
dry  food,  Mr.  Clark  fays,  ftiould  be  particularly 
guarded  againft.  This,  like  moft  difeafes  to 
which  horfes  are  liable,  is  eafier  prevented  than 
cured,  by  giving  mafties  of  bran,  boiled  barley, 
or  malt,  once  a-week,  or  oftener,  by  way  of 
prevention.  Out  of  many  cafes  of  this  kind, 
which  Mr.  Clark  fays  he  has  known,  he  relates 
the  following. 

Case  III.  “ A horfe  had  been  negle£led  in 
this  refpedl.  He  was  feized  with  griping  pains, 
and  was  treated  in  a very  abfurd  manner,  by 
giving  him  ardent  fpirits,  aromatic  powders, 
and  pepper.  It  was  at  laft  difeovered  that  he 
had  not  had  any  palTage,  either  by  dung  or 
urine,  for  fome  time.  After  he  was  raked,  he 
ftaled  plentifully,  but  the  griping  pains  ftill 
continued.  Emollient  injedlions  were  then  pro- 
pofed,  but  too  late  to  give  him  any  relief. 
Upon  opening  his  body,  a very  large  quantity 
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of  hardened  dung  was  found  m the'  Inteftines  ; 
the  latter  of  which  were  of  a black  livid  co- 
lour.” 

When  horfes  cannot  go  abroad,  as  in  bad 
weather,  fo  exercife,  Mr.  Clark  fays,  they 
fhould  be  tied  up  to  the  rack  for  fome  hours, 
or  a bundle  of  wheat-llraw  fhould  be  given  to 
amiife  them.  There  is  no  danger,  he  bays,  of 
their  eating  too  much  of  it  j on  the  contrary,  it 
will  be  of  great  fervice  to  them.  Horfes  fliould 
always  have  their  ftated  times  of  falling,  as 
well  as  of  feeding.  Jf  properly  managed,  the 
keennefs  of  their  appetite  for  hay  will  difeover 
itl'elf  by  nearly  the  fame  eagernefs  which  they 
Ihew  for  their  oats. 

On  the  common  opinion,  that  hay  cannot  be 
too  old  for  fuch  horfes  as  are  employed  in  ac- 
tive exercifes,  the  author  obferves,  that  tiery 
old  hay  not  only  has  loll  its  juices  and  flavour, 
and  of  courfe  is  become  unfit  for  nourifliing 
the  animal,  but  it  requires  a great  fupply  of  fa- 
liva  from  the  mouth  and  jaws  to  moillen  it  for 
fwallowing,  which  creates  thirll.  Horfes  con 
fequently  are  not  fond  of  feeding  upon  it  ; nei- 
ther do  they  care  to  eat  much  of  it,  without 
drinking  water  frequently,  which,  in  the  above 
cafes,  would  be  very  hurtful.  In  fa£l,  if  any 
thing  can  be  faid  in  favour  of  old  hay,  for 
horfes  that  are  employed  in  adlive  exercifes,  it 
is,  that  they  cannot,  for  the  reafons  already 
mentioned,  eat  too  much  of  it,  and  having,  at 
the  fame  time,  a good  allowance  of  grain. 

AV e cannot,  perhaps,  do  better  than  attend 
to  tire  pradlice  of  the  Arabians,  whofe  liorfes 
are  very  fleet,  and  undergo  incredible  fatigue, 
though  allowed  but  a fcanty  fhare  of  fodder, 
and  that  of  barley. ftraw.  They  are  mollly  fed, 
.ns  has  been  obferved,  with  barley,  which  keeps 
their  bodies  rather  meagre  than  fat ; a Hate  or 
habit  of  body  certainly  the  befl  adapted  for  ac- 
tive exercifes  of  any  kind. 

FOOT,  that  part  of  an  animal  which,  in 
Handing  or  walking,  is  placed  next  the  ground. 
'Ihe  figure  and  Hrufture  of  the  foot  difers  ef- 
fentially  in  different  quadrupeds,  in  all  of  whom 
h is  liable  to  occafional  difeafe,  even  in  a Hate 
of  nature.  The  feet  of  fuch  animals  as  are  la- 
borioully  employed  in  the  fervice  of  man,  how- 
ever, are  efpecially  obnoxious  to  difeafe,  not 
merely  in  confcquence  of  their  unremitting  ex- 
ertions, but  alfo  cf  the  very  means  ufed  to  de- 
fend this  part  from  being  injured  by  hard  and 
Hony  roads,  whilH  moving  rapidly  along,  or 
'S  enormous  burdens.  This 

means,  namely,  shoeing,  or  defending  the  hoof 
with  a plate  of  iron,  having  been  long  pra£lifed 
upon  the  horfe,  without  any  reference  to  the 


a£lual  Hru£lure  and  economy  of  his  foot,  has 
been  a fruitful  fource  of  difeafe  and  mifery  to 
that  moH  ufeful  animal  : nor  is  it  till  within 
a very  few  years  that  this  important  part  of  the 
veterinary  art  has  been  brought  to  any  fort  of 
perfedlion.  Under  the  articles  Shoeing,  Hoof, 
&c.  the  foot  will  of  courfe  be  the  fubje£l  of 
fome  remark ; in  this  place,  however,  we  may 
moH  properly  deferibe  the  anatomical  Hruflure 
of  thofe  parts  which  are  enveloped  by  the  hairy 
Ikin,  and  inclofed  within  the  hoof.  The  moH 
fuccinfl  and  comprehenfive  account  of  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  foot  is  given  by  Mr.  White.  To 
that  gentleman’s  ufeful  publication,  and  to  the 
more  fplendid  work  of  Mr.  Freeman,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  following  account,  and  the 
figures  to  which  it  refers. 

“ It  has  been  very  juHly  obferved,”  fays  Mr. 
White,  “ that  if  we  wifli  to  examine  a perfe£l 
foot,  fuch  as  nature  made  it,  it  is  generally  ne- 
celTary  to  find  one  that  has  never  been  JJjod ; for 
the  common  mode  of  flioeing  is  fo  frequently 
deHrudlive,  that  we  feldom  meet  wdth  a l.orfe 
whofe  feet  have  not  loH  in  fome  degree  their 
original  form ; and  this  deviation  from  their 
natural  fhape  is  generally  proportioned  to  the 
length  of  time  iie  has  worn  fhoes.  From  this 
circumflance,  writers  on  farriery  have  been  led 
to  form  various  opinions  refpedljng  the  moH 
defirable  form  for  a horfe’s  foot : but,  had  they 
chofen  to  confult  nature,  this  variety  of  opinion 
would  not  have  exiHed  ; they  would  have  been 
convinced,  that  the  feet  of  all  horfes  that  have 
not  been  taken  from  a Hate  of  nature,  or  im- 
properly fhod,  are  nearly  *f  the  fame  fliape : 
and,  fureiy,  no  one  will  difpute  that  this  form, 
which  the  Creator  has  given  it,  is  the  moH 
perfe<£l,  and  far  better  adapted  to  all  the  pur- 
pofes  for  which  the  animal  was  defigned,  than 
any  that  can  be  given  it  by  the  moH  ingenious 
farrier. 

“ A perfon  unacquainted  with  the  anatomy 
of  the  horfe’s  foot  would  naturally  fuppofe, 
that  the  internal  parts  are  Amply  inclofed  by  the 
hoof,  and  that,  by  its  hardnefs,  it  ferved  to 
proteft  them  from  the  blows  and  prelTure  to 
which  they  would  otherwife  be  conilantly  ex- 
pofed.  But  very  little  reflefllon  would  con- 
vince him  how  incomplete  and  inadequate  fuch 
a prote£lion  would  be  : let  him  confider  that 
thofe  internal  parts  are  replete  v/ith  blood-vef- 
fels  and  nerVes,  and  pofTefied  of  a high  degree 
of  fenfibility;  let  him  confider  alfo,  w’nat  an 
immenfe  weight  is  tlirown  upon  them  at  every 
Hep,  and  what  painful  concullion  muH  be  oc- 
cafioned  to  the  animal  were  this  the  only  fafe- 
guard  againH  it : but  Nature,  ever  provident, 
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has  fo  conftru£led  this  part  as  to  obviate  all 
thofe  inconveniences.  If  we  examine  any  part 
of  the  animal  economy,  we  are  aftoniflied  at 
the  infinite  wlfdom  that  Js  difplayed  in  it.  It 
is  not,  however,  too  much  to  aflert,  that  the 
ftrudbure  of  the  horfe’s  foot  is  ftrikingly  beau- 
tiful and  curious : here  we  find  a variety  of 
wonderful  contrivances  to  prevent  any  painful 
concuffion  from  the  mod  violent  exertions,  or 
from  carrying  heavy  burthens  ; but  fuch  is  the 
folly  and  obltinacy  of  farriers,  that  they  fre- 
quently deftroy  or  pervert  the  whole  of  this 
beautiful  mechanifm,  and  the  poor  animal  is 
doomed  to  painful  labour  or  perpetual  lame- 
nefs.” 

“ The  horfe’s  foot  is  made  up  of  a great  va- 
riety of  parts  *,  fome  of  them  pofTeirmg  blood- 
vefl'els  and  nerves,  like  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  highly  fenfible  *,  others  are  compofed  of 
dead  horny  fubftance,  that  is  perfeclly  deftitute 
of  feeling.  All  the  external  parts  of  the  foot, 
which,  when  taken  together,  are  termed  the 
COFFIN,  or  HOOF,  are  compofed  of  this  horny 
fubftance,  which  is  not  only  very  hard,  but  is 
pofiefTed  alfo  of  a confiderable  degree  of  tough- 
irefs  and  elafticity,  which  render  it  extremely 
durable,  and  well  calculated  to  prote£l:  the 
fenfible  parts  which  it  inclofes-'-a  purpofe  for 
which  it  was  obvioully  defigned  by  Nature. 

“ The  hoof  confifts  of  the  wall  or  crt^,  the 
foie,  the  frog,  and  the  bars ; the  upper  part  of 
the  cruft,  where  it  Is  connedled  with  the  fkin, 
is  termed  the  coronet,  the  lower  part  in  front 
the  toe-,  the  Tides  of  the  cruft  are  named  the 
quarters,  the  quarters  terminate  in  the  heels, 
and  the  heels  are  connedled  with  the  frog. 
The  cruft  grows  from  the  coronet ; and,  in- 
ftead  of  taking  a perpendicular  diredlion,  be- 
comes oblique  in  its  defcent,  whereby  it  ac- 
quires a conical  figure,  being  confiderably  wider 
at  the  bafis  than  at  the  coronet.  But  this  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  hoof  applies  only  to  the  healthy  foot, 
that  has  not  been  improperly  treated;  for,  when 
the  bars  have  been  cut  away,  and  the  frog 
mutilated  and  prevented  from  receiving  pref- 
fure,  the  heels  will  contradf,  or  approach  each 
other,  and  the  fhape  of  the  foot  will  be  confider- 
ably altered. 

“ When  we  examine  a hoof  that  has  been 
recently  feparated  from  the  foot,  an  immenfe 
number  of  fmall  orifices,  or  pores,  may  be  ob- 
ferved  in  that  groove  which  is  found  on  the  in- 
fide  of  the  coronet ; into  thefe  orifices  the  ex- 
tremities of  thofe  vefl'els  are  inferred  which  fe- 
crete  the  horny  matter,  the  whole  of  which  ap- 
pears to  be  pervaded  by  a fine  fluid,  ferving  to 
prevent  brittlenefs,  and  to  preferve  in  the  hoof 
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a proper  degree  of  elaftlcity.  All  the  iRternal 
furface  of  the  cruft,  except  the  groove  we  have 
juft  mentioned,  is  covered  by  a beautiful  mem- 
branous or  laminated  fubftance,  which  very 
much  refembles  the  under  furface  of  a mufli- 
room.  Thefe  are  united,  or  rather  interwoven, 
with  fimilar  laminae  or  membranes  which  cover 
all  the  anterior  and  lateral  furfaces  of  the  fenfi- 
ble foot,  forming  a very  fecure  union  between 
the  cruft  and  the  internal  parts  ; nor  are  thefe 
membranes  polfefl'ed  merely  of  great  ftreTgth  ; 
they  pofl'efs  likewife  a confiderable  degree  of 
elafticity,  conftituting  one  of  thofe  curious 
fprings  which  Nature  has  provided  to  prevent 
concuffion  v/hen  the  animal  is  in  motion.  That 
thefe  laminse  form  an  union  between  the  cruft 
and  fenfible  foot,  of  fufficient  ftrength  to  fup- 
port  the  animal’s  weight,  has  been  proved  be- 
yond a doubt,  by  removing  from  a living  horfe 
the  bottom  of  the  hoof,  that  is,  the  foie  and 
frog : in  this  cafe,  had  the  laminae  been  unable 
to  fupport  the  horfe’s  weight,  the  internal  foot 
muft  have  flipped  through  the  hoof,  fo  as  to 
come  down  upon  the  ground  ; but  this  did  not 
happen,  and  the  foie,  as  it  was  reproduced,  af- 
fumed  its  proper  concave  form. 

“ As  thefe  laminae  form  fo  fecure  an  union 
between  the  cruft  and  the  internal  foot,  it  is 
evident  that  the  weight  of  the  horfe  is  in  great 
meafure  fupported  by  the  cruft,  which  there- 
fore ought  to  poflefs  confiderable  ftrength  ; 
for,  if  it  were  too  weak  and  flexible,  it 
would  not  be  adequate  to  the  burthen  which 
it  has  to  fuftain,  and  muft  confequently  bend 
to  it.  In  this  cafe,  the  hoof  would  lofe 
that  oblique  form  which  it  had  originally, 
and  would  approach  the  horizontal  line;  at 
the  fame  time,  the  foie  would  lofe  its  con- 
cave form,  from  receiving  an  unufual  degree  of 
preflure,  becoming  flat,  and  at  length  convex 
or  projedling.  But,  when  the  cruft  is  fuffi- 
ciently  ftrong,  the  internal  foot,  and  confe- 
quently the  whole  animal,  is  fufpended  by 
thofe  elaftic  membranes,  as  a carriage  is  by  its 
fprings ; and,  though  the  bottom  of  the  inter- 
nal foot  is  in  contaft  with  the  foie,  it  neverthe- 
lefs  does  not  profs  upon  It  confiderably,  except 
when  the  horfe  is  in  motion,  and  t’nen  the  back 
part  of  the  foie  defeends  a little  (being  fome- 
what  elaftic),  and  fufFers  the  laminx  to  elongate 
in  a fmall  degree,  fo  as  to  prevent  any  painful 
concuffion.” 

That  portion  of  the  hoof  which  comes  in 
contadb  with  the  ground  is  formed  by  the  foie, 
the  frog,  and  the  bars.  On  thefe  Mr.  White 
makes  the  following  obfervations  : 

“ The  foie  is  rather  concave,  or  hollow,  on 
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Its  external  iurface,  and  confifts  of  a different 
kind  of  horn  from  that  which  forms  the  cruft, 
being  of  a fcaly  texture,  and  fometimes  foft  and 
pulverable,  on  its  exterior  furface.  Its  ufe  is 
to  defend  the  fenfible  foie,  that  lies  immediately 
under  it.  From  its  concave  form,  the  horfe  is 
enabled  to  tread  more  firmly  on  the  ground, 
and  the  fenfible  parts  are  lefs  expofed  to  blows 
or  prelTure  than  they  would  be,  had  it  been  made 
cither  flat  or  convex  ; and,  being  fomewhat  flexi- 
ble and  elaftic  towards  the  heels,  it  aflifts  in  the 
action  of  thofe  curious  fprings  we  have  juft  de- 
feribed.” 

'I'he  FROG,  a very  important  part,  will  be 
particularly  confidered  under  that  head. 

I he  internal  or  fenfible  foot,  reprefented  at 
fig.  6.  in  the  plate,  is  endued  with  great  fenfi- 
bility  ; and  fo  nicely  adapted  to  the  coffin,  or 
hoof,  that  it  completely  fills  it,  without  fuffer- 
ing  the  leaft  inconvenience  from  preffure  ; but 
when  the  foot  has  been  improperly  treated, 
when  the  frog  has  been  mutilated,  the  bars  de- 
ftroyed,  and  ffioes  applied  that  are  either  turned 
up  or  made  very  thick  at  the  heels,  the  hoof 
muft  neceffarily  contradl,  and  its  cavity  become 
diminiffied  ; fo  that  the  nerves  and  blood-vef- 
fels  being  com  prefled,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  impeded,  and  lamenefs  will  naturally 
follow. 

All  the  anterior  and  lateral  furfaces  of  the 
fenfible  foot  are  covered  with  that  membranous 
or  laminated  fubftance  which  we  have  before 
deferibed  ; but  it  dift'ers  from  thofe  laminae 
which  are  found  on  the  internal  furface  of  the 
cruft,  in  poffeffmg  numerous  blood-veffels.  At 
the  upper  part  of  the  fenfible  foot,  where  the 
lamina  terminate,  a roundilh  proje£fing  body 
may  be  obferved,  extending  all  round  the  coro- 
net to  the  back  part  of  the  frog  ; this  is  termed 
the  coronary  ring : its  furface  is  covered  with 
the  extremities  of  blood-vefl'cls,  and  it  is  from 
this  part  that  the  hoof  is  formed. 

The  bottom  of  the  internal  foot  is  formed  by 
the  fenfible  frog  and  foie  ; the  former  perfectly 
refembles  in  ftiape  the  horny  frog,  to  the  con- 
cavities of  which  its  convexities  are  nicely 
adapted.  The  horny  frog  is  connected  with  two 
elaftic  cartilages,  that  are  in  great  meafure 
covered  by  the  heels  and  quarters  of  the  hoof ; 
but  this  conne£tion  is  through  the  medium 
of  the  fenfible  Irog,  which  is  more  immediately 
united  to  thofe  cartilages.  When  the  former 
comes  into  conta£f  with  the  ground,  and  re- 
ceives the  preffure  of  the  horfe’s  weight,  the 
latter  is  forced  upward,  and  rendered  wider  ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  cartilages  are  forced 
upwaro  and  outward,  tending  thereby  to  ex- 


pand the  heels  and  quarters,  and  affifting  in 
taking  off  concuffion.  From  the  fenfible  frog 
and  foie,  the  horn  which  compofes  the  ex- 
ternal frog  and  foie  is  fecreted,  and  for  this 
purpofe  they  are  fupplied  with  numerous  blood- 
veffels. 

The  fenfible  foie  lies  immediately  under  the 
horny  foie,  by  which  it  is  defended  from  blows 
or  preffure.  When  the  horny  foie  becomes 
thin,  and  incapable  of  performing  its  fun£Iion, 
if  flat  flioes  were  applied,  or  if  the  foie  were 
fuffered  to  bear  upon  the  ground,  lamenefs 
would  be  the  confequence  ; and  it  is  for  the 
purpofe  of  preferving  the  foie  from  preflure  that 
the  concave  or  hollow  ffioe  is  employed  in 
thofe  cafes.  When  thefe  parts  which  we  have 
deferibed  are  removed  from  the  fenfible  foot, 
the  tendons,  ligaments,  and  bones,  come  into 
view. 

The  principal  blood-veffels  of  the  Irorfe’s  foot 
are  thus  deferibed  by  Mr.  Freeman.  One  large 
artery,  he  obferves,  accompanied  by  a corre- 
fponffing  vein,  paffes  along  the  pofterior  con- 
cave furface  of  the  camwn-botie,  covered  by  the 
flexor  tendon,  till  they  reach  the  lower  projetff- 
ing  furface  of  that  bone.  There  they  each  di- 
vide, and  proceed  on  each  fide  of  the  flexor 
•tendon,  throwing  out  various  ramifications,  till 
they  arrive  at  .'■he  cartilages  The  main  trunk 
on  each  fide,  at  this  part,  fends  off  two  princi- 
pal branches,  one  of  which  goes  round  the 
coronet,  and  anaftomofes  with  a fimilar  branch 
from  the  artery  on  the  oppofite  fide,  making 
what  is  called  the  coronary  artery.  The  other 
runs  along  the  cartilage  to  the  flefiiy  frog,  fend- 
ing off  a number  of  branches  in  its  courfe.  The 
trunk^  itfelf  is  continued  down  into  the  hollow 
of  the  foot ; and,  when  it  arrives  at  the  pro- 
ceffes  of  the  foot-bone,  fends  off  one  large 
branch,  which,  paffmg  through  the  cartilages 
between  thefe  proceffes,  runs  tranfverfely  in  a 
groove  along  the  anterior  furface  of  the  bone, 
and  Is  loft  upon  the  foft  parts  which  cover  it, 
putting  out  feveral  branches  which  enter  into 
the  fubftance  of  the  bone.  This  artery,  as  foon 
as  it  has  paffed  the  proceffes,  fends  off  one 
branch,  which  paffes  downwards  to  the  infe- 
rior edge  of  the  coffin-bone,  and  runs  along 
that  edge,  diftributing  branches  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  main  trunk  on  each  fide  paffes  along 
a groove,  and  through  a perforation,  into  the 
fubftance  of  the  foot-bone.  In  its  paffage 
through  the  latter,  it  divides  into  feveral 
branches,  which  emerge  through  correfponding 
apertures  on  the  anterior  furface  of  the  foot- 
bone,  and  anaftomofe  with  thofe  from  the  op- 
pofite fide,  and  with  the  lateral  branches, 
z z 
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The  veins  upon  the  foot  are  infinitely  more 
numerous  than  the  arteries.  See  fig.  4. 

In  Plate  VIII.  fig.  i.  is  a front  view  of  the 
bones  of  the  forefoot  of  a horfe^  in  their  relative 
fituation,  taken,  by  permission  of  Strickland 
Freeman,  efq.  from  the  beautiful  engravings 
in  his  “ Obfervations  on  the  Afechanifm  of  the 
Hcrfe’s  Foot"  a work,  in  point  of  elegance  and 
corredinefs,  fcarcely  equalled  by  any  modern 
publication. 

a Shews  the  paftern  bone. 
b The  coronary  bone. 
c The  nut,  or  navicular  bone. 
d The  foot,  or  coffin,  bone. 
e The  point  of  infertion  of  the  tendon  of  the 
extenfor  mufcle. 

f A concavity,  to  which  is  attached  the  liga- 
ment that  unites  the  coffin  to  the  coronary 
bone  at  g. 

h A continuation  of  the  fame  concavity  to 
which  the  cartilage  of  the  coffin  bone  is  at- 
tached. 

i i The  upper  and  lower  procefles  of  the 
coffin  bone. 

k k A groove  in  the  latter,  receiving  a 
branch  of  the  principal  artery  coming  round 
from  behind. 

/ / A fimilar  groove,  receiving  another  divi- 
fion  of  the  artery,  which  paffes  round  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  the  coffin  bone. 

Fig.  2.  Exhibits  a bach  view  of  the  bones  of 
the  forefooty  in  their  natural  fituation. 

a Is  the  paftern  bone. 
b The  coronary  bone. 
c The  nut  bone. 
d I'he  coffin  bone. 
e A cavity  containing  a fatty  fubftance. 
f f The  upper  furface  of  the  nut  bone,  from 
which  two  ligaments  pafs  round  the  lateral 
depreffions  in  the  coronary  bone  marked  g g. 

h h Points  of  attachment  between  the  liga- 
ment uniting  the  nut  and  coffin  bones. 

i i Two  grooves  for  the  pafl'age  of  large  ar- 
teries into  the  coffin  bone. 

k k The  line  of  infertion  of  the  flexor  tendon. 

Fig  3.  Exhibits  two  views  of  the  cartilages 
of  the  horfe’ s foot. 

A Is  a view  of  the  inner  fide  of  the  car- 
tilage. 

B Shews  the  outfide  of  the  fame  part. 
a a That  part  of  the  cartilage  which  termi- 
nates by  a fmall  curve,  and  over  which  lie  thofe 


parts  of  the  hoof  that  are  called  the  bars  or 
binders. 

b Thofe  parts  of  the  extremity  of  the  carti- 
lages, which  are  connected  to  the  under  fur- 
face  of  the  foot  bone. 

f ff  f Foramina  for  the  paffage  of  blood- 
veffels. 

Fig.  4.  A view  of  the  horfe's  foot  injeEled  •with 
•wax, 

a a The  large  trunks  of  the  principal  arte- 
ries running  down  behind  the  paftern,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  diftended  trunks  of  the  veins 
b by  which  return  the  blood  in  a contrary  di- 
re£tion.  The  finer  divifions  are  feen  beauti- 
fully anaftomofing  with  each  other  in  a kind  of 
net- work  fpread  over  the  foie  c. 

d The  flexor  tendon,  commonly  called  the 
backfnew. 

Fig.  5.  A view  of  the  fenftble  foie  and  fen- 
ftble  frog  of  the  horfe’s  foot,  fepai:ated  from  the 
coffin  bone,  &c. 

a a The  fenfible  foie. 

b The  fenfible  frog. 

..  c c Returning  portions  of  the  laminated 
ftruflure,  of  which  a front  view  is  fiiewn  in 
fig.  6. 

Thefe  parts  are  highly  vafcular,  and,  when 
Injedled  with  fize  and  vermillion,  form  a beau- 
tilul  preparation. 

It  may  be  ufeful  to  obferve,  of  the  fefamoid 
bones,  and  tl’.e  navicula,  or  nut-bone,  that  the 
former  is  connedted  pofteriorly  with  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  cannon  or  Ihank  bone.  They 
confift  of  two  fmall  bones,  firmly  united  by 
means  of  very  ftrong  ligaments  ; they  compefe 
part  of  the  fetlock-joint,  having  a moveable  ar- 
ticulation with  the  cannon-bone  ; their  external 
part  affords  a fmooth  poliffied  furface  for  the 
back-finews  to  Hide  upon,  and  the  fame  liga- 
ment which  compofes  this  furface  comes  round 
the  back-finews,  fo  as  to  form  a fiieath  for 
them,  and  keep  them  in  their  fituation.  In  this 
Iheath  a fluid  fimilar  to  fynovia,  or  joint-oil,  is 
formed,  for  the  purpofe  of  rendering  it  fmooth 
and  llippery,  and  enabling  the  tendon  to  move 
eafily  upon  it.  As  thefe  bones  projedl  a little, 
they  ferve  as  a pulley  for  the  tendons  to  Aide 
upon,  and  afford  a confiderable  mechanical  ad- 
vantage to  the  flexor  mufclcs  of  the  limb.  The 
nut-bone  ferves  as  another  pulley  for  the  ten- 
don or  back-finew  to  move  upon  ; it  is  conredl- 
ed  pofteriorly  with  the  coffin-bone  and  the  fmall 
paftern,  and  affords  the  fame  kind  of  poliffied 
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furface  and  flieath  for  the  tendon  as  we  have 
before  defcribed. 

Fig.  6.  is  a front  view  of  the  internal  or  fen- 
fthlc  foot. — a a The  fefamold  bones,  h The  la- 
minated fubllancc.  c The  coronary  ring. 

What  has  been  faid  may  be  fuflicient  to  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  of  the  anatomical  ftrudlure 
of  the  parts  which  compofe  the  horfe’s  foot, 
we  fliall  therefore  conclude  the  fubje£l  by  re- 
ferring to  figures  7.  and  8.  in  the  plate,  which 
{hew  the  relative  fituation  of  thefe  parts  at  one 
view. 

Fig.  7.  is  a feftion  of  the  foot  from  the  toe 
to  the  heel. — a Part  of  the  large,  paltern  bone. 
h The  fmall  paftern.  c The  coffin-bone,  d The 
ravicula,  or  nut-bone,  e The  frog,  f The 
foie,  g The  cruft  : the  line  between  the  cruft 
and  coffin-bone  reprefents  the  laminated  fub- 
ftance.  b i I'he  flexor  tendon,  or  back-fmew. 
ik  The  fatty  elaftic  fubftance  between  the  frog 
and  back-finew. 

Fig.  8.  is  a fe£l;ion  of  the  foot  in  a tranfve'rfe 
direction,  from  Mr.  Moorcroft. 

The  feet  of  the  inferior  animals  have  not  as 
vet  been  the  fubje£t  of  anatomical  examination  ; 
tut,  as  the  pra£tice  of JJjoeing  oxen  for  the  plough 
is  becoming  every  day  more  general,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  attention  of  veterinarians  will 
foon  be  called  to  the  difeafes  which  a wrong 
fyftem  of  ffioeing  may  occafion  even  in  thefe 
animals- 

FOOT  DEROBE,  in  the  manege.  A horfe’s 
foot  has  this  appellation  when  it  is  worn  and 
wafted  by  going  wdthout  flioes,  fo  that,  for 
want  of  hoof,  it  is  a hard  matter  to  flioe  him. 
A horfe’s  foot  is  faid  to  be  worn  and  wafted, 
called  in  French  use,  when  he  has  but  little  hoof, 
and  not  enough  for  ffioeing. 

b AT  FOO'i",  in  the  manege.  A horfe  is  faid 
to  have  a fat  foot,  when  the  hoof  is  fo  thin 
and  weak,  that,  unlefs  the  nails  be  driven  very 
Ihort,  he  runs  the  rilk  of  being  pricked  in 
ffioeing. 

FORAMEN,  any  hole  or  aperture,  either  in 
the  bones  or  foft  parts  of  an  animal.  The  fora- 
men ovale  is  an  oval  aperture  found  in  the  foetus 
of  the  human  fubje£l  and  of  moft  quadrupeds, 
palTmg  through  the  feptum  aurlcularum  of  the 
heart ; by  means  of  which  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  carried  on  in  utero,  before  the 
lungs  are  able  to  take  part  in  it.  See  Heart. 

FORCEPS,  properly  fignlfies  a pair  of  tongs ; 
but  this  name  is  ufed  for  an  inftrument  in  for- 
gery, calculated  to  cxtra£l  any  thing  out  of  a 
wound,  &c. 

bOREHAND  OF  a Horse,  that  part  of  the 


animal  which  Is  before  the  rider.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Conformation,  Exterior,  &c. 

FOREHEAD  of  a Horse.  This  Ihould  be 
fomewhat  broad : fome  would  have  it  a little 
raifed  ; but  a flat  one  is  moft  beautiful.  A horfe 
ftiould  have  in  his  forehead  what  is  called  a 
feather  (fee  Feather).  It  is  alfo  to  be  defired 
that  he  ftiould  have  a star  or  blaze  in  his  fore- 
head. 

FORE-LEGS  of  a FIor^e.  Thofe  fituated 
next  to  the  cheft.  See  the  anatomical  plates. 

FORE-THIGH,  a name  denoting  the  arm 
of  a horfe. 

FORGE,  the  furnace  ufed  by  a farrier  in 
heating  the  iron  intended  to  form  a horfe's 
ftioe.  The  Veterinary  College,  with  a view  of 
promoting  the  practice  of  ftioeing  of  horfes  on 
improved  principles,  have  eftabliffied  forges  In 
different  parts  of  London.  See  the  article 
Frog. 

FORME,  a French  term  for  a fwelling  in  the 
very  fubftance  of  a horfe’s  paftern,  and  not  in 
the  Ikin.  Solleyfel  fays,  this  complaint  occurs 
as  wtII  in  the  hind  legs  as  in  the  fore  ; “ and, 
though  It  be  an  imperfection  not  very  common, 
yet  it  Is  dangerous,  in  that  it  will  admit  of  no 
other  remedy  but  firing,  and  taking  out  the  foie ; 
neither  can  the  fire  be  given  to  that  part  with- 
out great  difficulty  and  hazard.  In  the  begin- 
ning, the  forme  does  not  exceed  half  the  big- 
nefs  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  but  labour  and  exercijfe 
will  make  it,  in  time,  to  grow  to  about  half  the 
bignefs  of  a hen’s  egg  ; and  the  nearer  it  Is  fi- 
tuated to  the  coronet  upon  the  quarters,  fo 
much  the  more  dangerous  it  is.”  This  feems 
to  be  nothing  more  than  the  difeafe  called  a 
Quitior. 

FORMULA,  a little  form  of  prefeription, 
fuch  as  phylicians  direCt  in  extemporaneous 
practice,  in  dIftinClion  from  the  great  forms, 
which  are  for  the  officinal  medicines. 

FORNIX.  This  is  a part  of  the  corpus  cal- 
lofum  in  the  brain,  and  is  fo  called  becaufe  of  a 
diftant  refemblance  that  It  hath  to  the  arches 
of  ancient  vaults,  when  viewed  In  a particular 
manner. 

FORTIS  AQUA,  a name  of  the  nitrous 
acid,  given  bccaufe  of  Its  diflblving  power.  In 
the  manufacture  of  foap,  the  caullic  alkaline 
lixivium  is  called  alfo  the  frong  ’ivater.  See 
Acids. 

FOTUS,  the  fame  as  Fomentation. 

FOUL-FEEDERS.  See  the  article  Appe- 
tite. 

FOUL  IN  THE  Foot.  See  Catti.e. 

FOUNDER,  a difeafe  to  which  horfes  are 
7.  7 z 
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fubje£l;,  after  being  ridden  violently,  and  after- 
w ards  expofed  to  ludden  cold,  or  waflied  with 
cold  water.  Two  kinds  of  founder  have  been 
defcribed  j namely  f;^g/?-founder  (fee  Chest- 
founder),  and  founder  In  the  feet.  There  is, 
however,  no  good  reafon  for  this  diftin£tion, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  account, 
given  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  the  fymptoms  that  take 
place  in  the  different  ftages  of  this  diforder, 
together  with  the  circumftances  that  have  ap- 
peared on  diffedfing  thofe  horfes  that  have  died 
of  it. 

The  founder,  he  fays,  always  proceeds  from 
cold  too  fuddenly  applied  to  the  body,  and 
whether  it  be  from  a current  of  cold  air,  or 
from  plunging  the  body  into  cold  water,  when 
over-heated,  the  effects  are  the  fame.  The 
i'ymptoms  at  firft  are  thefe : when  the  horfe 
begins  to  cool,  he  appears  very  ftiff  and  feeble 
in  his  fore  quarters,  and,  when  forced  tamove 
forwards,  he  colle£l:s  his  body,  as  it  were,  into 
a heap,  and  brings  his  hind  feet  as  far  forward 
under  his  body  as  he  polfibly  can,  in  order  to 
remove  the  preffure  of  the  weight  of  his  body 
from  the  fore  legs  and  feet  j at  the  fame  time, 
he  fets  his  fore  feet  to  the  ground  with  feeming 
great  pain ; his  fore  parts  are  extremely  hot, 
the  legs  confiderably  fwelled,  and  evidently 
painful  to  the  animal  when  touched  j a violent 
fever  fucceeds,  which,  if  not  properly  treated, 
terminates  in  death,  or,  if  the  horfe  furvives 
the  fhock,  in  incurable  lamenefs.  On  dlfle£f- 
ing  the  legs  and  fhoulders  of  thofe  horfes  that 
have  died,  after  a few  days’  illnefs,  of  this  dif- 
order, the  blood  is  generally  found  extravafated, 
the  parts  having  a black  appearance,  efpecially 
between  the  fkin  and  the  flefh.  The  fame 
blacknefs  is  llkewife  obferved  in  the  cellular 
membrane,  between  the  interftices  of  the  muf- 
cles  and  tendons ; the  texture  of  the  veflels  too 
is  deftroyed,  and  their  fubftance  mortified. 

The  following  cafe  was  communicated  to 
Mr.  Clark  by  a very  judicious  farrier  in  Lon- 
don. A gentleman,  being  eighteen  miles  di- 
ftant  from  London,  was  anxious  to  be  in  town 
before  it  was  dark.  He  rode  his  horfe  very 
hard  through  a deep  fnow,  during  a fevere 
froft.  When  the  horfe  was  fuppered  up,  after 
being  well  rubbed  over,  he  lay  down,  and  was 
found  in  the  fame  fituatlon  next  morning,  but 
unable  to  rife,  or  ftand  when  up.  On  the 
third  day,  both  his  fore  hoofs  fell  off.  This 
was  a founder  of  the  very  worft  kind.  The 
exceflive  coldnefs  of  the  fnow,  to  which  his 
hoofs  and  legs  had  been  fo  long  expofed,  when 
they  were  over-heated,  produced  the  effects 


above  related  In  the  cafe  of  founder.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  inflammation  that  had  taken  place 
within  the  hoof  had  deftroyed  the  texture  of  the 
veflels,  &c.  Hence,  all  manner  of  conne£tion 
between  the  hoof  and  internal  parts  of  the- 
foot  being  deftroyed,  they  became  loofe,  and 
fell  off. 

This  fadf,  and  the  reafoning  upon  it,  may, 
perhaps,  ferve  to  explain  a remarkable  circum- 
ftance  which  happened  to  a horfe  in  one  of  the 
mail-coaches.  It  took  place  at  the  time  when 
unufual  expedition  was  ufed  in  the  conveyance 
of  the  mail,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when 
there  was  much  ice  and  fnow  on  the  ground. 
This  very  fpirited  animal  lojl  both  his  fore  hoofs  in 
the  performance  of  his  talk,  and  yet  ivent  through 
to  the  end  of  the  fage^  till  which  time  this  cruel 
circumftance  was  not  difcovered,  nor  any  thing 
beyond  a flight  degree  of  lamenefs  in  his  gait 
obferved  by  the  coachman.  Was  this  produced 
by  a mortification  of  the  parts  connefting  the 
hoof  ? And  was  the  infenfibility  of  the  naked 
foot  afterwards  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  fame 
way  ? Unluckily,  it  is  not  known  what  was 
the  animal’s  ftate  previous  to  his  being  put  to 
the  coach,  nor  (what  is  very  probable,  as  being 
the  pradlice  of  the  road)  whether  or  not  his 
legs  were  dajhed  luith  cold  water  midway  on  the 
journey.  The  poor  animal  was,  of  courfe,  de- 
ftroyed. 

Plunging  horfes  into  cold  water,  when  they 
are  over-heated,  Mr.  Clark  obferves,  has  the  cf- 
feef  of  weakening  them,  as  would  appear  from 
the  following  obfervation,  communicated  to  him 
by  a great  fportfman,  who,  at  the  fame  time, 
had  confiderable  Ikill  and  acquaintance  with 
horfes.  This  gentleman  alTerts,  that,  in  hunt- 
ing, when  horfes  are  over-heated,  and  obliged  to 
go  through  deep  water,  efpecially  if  they  are  ob- 
liged to  fivini,  they  foon  after  become  faint, 
jaded,  and  tired.  This  fa£l  is  well  worth  the 
place  alTigned  it. 

It  is  foolllhly  urged  by  fome  people,  that 
they  have  known  horfes  plunged  into  cold  wa- 
ter, when  they  were  over-heated,  and  likewife 
expofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  coldeft  wea- 
ther, without  any  of  thefe  bad  confsquences. 
This  will  be  readily  granted  ; but  the  reafon  is 
obvious.  It  depends  on  certain  circumftances 
of  predifpofition  and  habit  of  body  in  which 
the  animal  may  be  at  the  time  of  making  the 
experiment.  A veteran  horfe,  hardened  by  la- 
bour and  other  habitual  feverities,  will  hear 
fuch  kind  of  treatment,  whilft  a pampered  de- 
licate animal  would  inevitably  fall  a facrifice 
to  it. 
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FOUR  CORNERS,  In  the  manege,  or,  it 
•wirk  upon  the  four  corners,  is  to  divide,  in  ima- 
gination, the  volt,  or  round,  into  four  quarters ; 
fo  that,  upon  each  of  thefe  quarters,  the  horfe 
makes  a round  or  two  in  a trot  or  gallop  ; and, 
when  he  has  done  fo  upon  each  quarter,  he  has 
made  the  four  corners. 

FOWLS,  a defcription  of  animals  well  known 
as  an  article  of  human  fuftenance.  Under  this 
name  are  ufually  comprifed  birds  of  the  larger 
clafs,  whether  frequenting  the  land  or  the  wa- 
ter, fuch  as  geefe,  ducks,  turkies,  and  what 
are  called  the  gallinaceous  tri  le-  As  being  fer- 
viceable  to  man,  the  difeafes  of  thefe  creatures 
are  not  unworthy  of  our  attention,  though  their 
inferior  importance  may  occafion  our  conferring 
on  them  only  a fmall  and  incidental  fhare  of  it. 
Nothing  can  be  a better  foundation  for  this 
purfuit  than  a general  knowledge  of  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  domeftic  birds ; and  as  no  fubjedt  of 
comparative  anatomy  can  want  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  veterinarian,  we  fhall  occupy 
fome  little  fpace  in  detailing  Dr.  Munro’s  ac- 
count of  the  anatomy  of  the  cock,  which  may 
ferve  as  an  inftance  for  the  reft. 

Though  birds  of  this  kind  live  upon  food 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  man,  yet,  as  they 
have  no  teeth  to  feparate  or  break  down  this 
food,  we  fhould  find  fomething  to  compenfate 
for  the  want  of  teeth,  fomething  remarkable  in 
the  organs  of  digeftion  : the  dodlor  therefore 
begins  with  thefe  parts. 

The  cefophagus  of  this  creature  runs  down 
Its  neck,  fomewhat  inclined  to  the  right  fide, 
and  terminates  in  a pretty  large  membranous 
fac,  which  is  the  ingluvies  or  crop,  where  the 
food  is  macerated  and  diflblved  by  a liquor  fe- 
parated  by  the  glands,  which  are  eafily  obferved 
cvery-where  on  the  internal  furface  of  this  bag. 
I'he  effeft  of  this  maceration  may  be  very  well 
obfer\’ed  in  pigeons,  who  are  fometimes  in  dan- 
ger of  being  fulFocated  by  the  peafe,  &c.  they 
feed  upon,  fwclling  to  fuch  an  immenfe  bulk  in 
their  ingluvies,  that  they  can  neither  get  them 
upwards  nor  downwards.  But  the  fowl  may  be 
preferved  by  opening  the  fac,  taking  out  the 
peafe,  and  fewing  up  the  wound. 

The  food  getting  out  of  this  fac,  goes  down 
by  the  remaining  part  of  the  cefophagus  into 
the  ventriculus  fuccenturiatus,  or  infundibulum 
Peyeri,  which  is  a continuation  of  the  gullet 
with  more  numerous  glands,  which  feparate  a 
liquor  to  dilute  the  food  ftill  more,  which  at 
length  gets  into  the  true  ftomach  or  gizzard, 
ventriculus  callofus,  which  confifts  of  two  very 
ftrong  mufcles,  covered  externally  with  a ten- 
dinous aponeuroGs,  and  lined  on  the  infide  by 


a very  thick  firm  membrane,  which  we  evi- 
dently difeover  to  be  a produ£Hon  of  the  cuti- 
cula.  This  might  have  been  proved  in  fome 
meafure  k priori,  from  taking  notice,  that  this 
membrane,  which  in  chicks  is  only  a thin  flight 
pellicle,  by  degrees  turns  thicker  and  ftronger 
the  more  attrition  it  fuffers : but  there  is  no 
other  animal  fubftance,  fo  far  as  we  know, 
which  grows  more  hard  and  thick  by  being  I'ub- 
jc<fied  to  attrition,  excepting  the  cuticula. 
Hence  may  be  drawn  fome  kind  of  proof  of 
what  has  been  affirmed  concerning  the  tunica 
villofa  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftiues  in  the  hu- 
man body,  viz.  that  it  was  in  part  a continua- 
tion of  the  epidermis  *,  nay,  all  the  hollow  parts 
of  the  body,  even  arteri  s,  veins,  &c.  feem  to 
be  lined  with  a produftion  of  tills  membrane, 
or  one  analogous  to  it.  The  ufe  of  the  inter- 
nal coat  of  the  ftomach  of  fowls  is  to  defend 
the  more  tender  parts  of  that  vifeus  from  the 
hard  grains  and  little  ftones  thofe  creatures 
take  down.  The  ufe  of  the  gizzard  is  to  com- 
penfate for  the  want  of  teeth  •,  and  it  is  well 
fitted  for  this  purpofe  from  the  great  ftrungth 
it  poflefles. 

The  digeftion  of  thefe  animals  is  performed 
merely  by  attrition,  as  is  evinced  by  many  ex- 
periments ; and  it  is  further  affifted  by  the  hard 
bodies  they  fwaliow  We  fee  them  daily  take 
downconfidcrable  numbers  of  the  molt  folid  rug- 
ged little  flints  they  find  i and  thefe  can  levve  for 
no  other  purpofe  than  to  help  the  trituration  of 
their  aliments.  After  thefe  pebbles,  by  becom- 
ing fmooth,  are  unfit  for  this  orfice,  they  are 
thrown  up  by  the  mouth.  Hence  fowls  long 
confined,  though  ever  fo  well  t'ed,  grow  lean, 
as  it  has  been  fuppofed,  for  want  of  thefe 
ftones  to  help  their  digeftion,  Spallanzanij 
however,  found  that  pebbles  are  not  at  all  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  trituration  of  the  food  of  thefe 
animals.  At  the  fame  time  he  does  not  deny, 
that,  when  put  in  motion  by  the  gaftric  muf- 
cles, they  are  capable  of  producing  fome  effect 
on  the  contents  of  the  ftomach ; but  is  inclined 
to  believe,  that  they  are  not  fought  for  and  fe- 
ledled  by  dcftgn,  but  becaufe  they  frequently 
happen  to  be  mixed  with  the  food. 

i he  duodenum  begins  pretty  near  the  fame 
place  at  which  the  cefophagus  enters  •,  yet,  not- 
withftanding  the  vicinity  of  thefe  two  tubes, 
the  aliments  are  in  no  danger  of  getting  out  be- 
fore they  are  perfeftly  digefted,  by  reafon  of  a 
protuberance,  or  feptum  medium,  betwixt  the 
orifices  ; and  in  thofe  creatures  that  have  fuch  a 
ftrong  mufcular  ftomach,  it  is  a matter  of  great 
indifterence  whether  the  entry  of  the  oefophagus 
or  pylorus  be  higheft,  provided  that-  the  entry 
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from  tlie  ccfophagus  does  not  allow'  the  food  to 
regurgitate,  fmce  the  force  of  the  ftomach  can 
eafily  protrude  it  towards  the  duodenum.  This 
gut  is  moftly  in  the  right  fide,  and  hangs  pen- 
dulous in  the  abdomen,  having  its  two  extre- 
mities fixed  to  the  liver.  The  dudfus  chole- 
dochus  enters  near  its  termination,  where  it 
mounts  up  again  to  be  fixed  to  the  liver ; and 
left,  by  the  contradbion  of  the  inteftines,  the 
bile  Ihould  pafs  over  without  being  intimately 
blended  with  the  chyle,  that  dudt  enters  down- 
wards, contrary  to  the  courfe  of  the  food,  and 
contrary  to  what  is  obferved  In  many  other 
animals.  But  ftill  the  general  intention  is  kept 
in  view,  in  allowing  thefe  juices  the  fairert 
chance  of  being  intimately  blended  with  the 
food. 

The  fmall  Inteftines  are  proportionally  longer 
than  thofe  of  carnivorous  birds, , for  the  general 
caufe  already  afligned.  At  the  end  of  the  ilium 
they  have  two  large  inteftina  coeca,  one  on  each 
fide,  four  or  five  inches  long,  coming  off  from 
the  fide  of  the  redbum,  and  afcending  ; and  we 
find  them  containing  part  of  the  food  : thefe 
ferve  as  refervoirs  to  the  feces,  which,  after 
fome  remora,  there  regurgitate  into  what  foon 
becomes  the  redlum ; which,  together  with 
the  excretories  of  urine  and  organs  of  genera- 
tion, empties  itfelf  into  the  common  cloaca. 
The  fmall  inteftines  are  connedbed  by  a long 
loofe  mefentery,  which  has  little  or  no  fat  ac- 
companying the  blood-veftels,  there  being  no 
hazard  of  the  blood’s  being  ftopped. 

The  pancreas  In  this  creature  lies  betwixt 
the  two  folds  of  the  duodenum,  and  fends  two 
or  three  dudbs  into  this  gut,  pretty  near  the 
biliary. 

The  fpleen  Is  here  of  a round  globular  figure, 
fituated  between  the  liver  and  ftomach  ; and 
betwixt  thefe  and  the  back-bone  it  enjoys  the 
fame  properties  as  in  other  animals,  viz.  large 
blood-veftels,  !kc.  All  its  blood  is  fent  into  the 
vena  portarum,  and  has  a perpetual  conquafta- 
tion.  It  has  no  excretory,  fo  far  as  we  know. 
The  liver  is  divided  into  two  equal  lobes  by  a 
pellucid  membrane,  running  according  to  the 
length  of  their  body : and  hence  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  is  not  proper  to  that  bowel  to  lie 
oh  the  right  fide  ; which  is  ftill  more  confirmed 
by  what  v/e  obferve  In  fifties,  where  the  greateft 
part  of  it  lies  on  the  left  fide. 

The  lhape  of  the  gall-bladder  Is  not  much 
different  from  that  of  quadrupeds ; but  it  is 
thought  to  be  longer  in  proportion  to  the  fize 
of  the  animal,  and  is  further  removed  from  the 
liver. 

The  principal  difference  to  be  remarked  in 
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the  heart  Is  the  want  of  the  valvulae  tricufpides, 
and  their  place  being  fupplied  by  one  fleftiy 
flap. 

The  lungs  are  not  loofe  within  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax,  but  fixed  to  the  bone  all  the  way ; 
neither  are  they  divided  into  lobes,  as  In  thofe; 
animals  that  have  a large  motion  in  their  fpine. 
They  are  two  red  fpongy  bodies,  covered  with 
a membrane  that  is  pervious,  and  which  com- 
municates with  the  large  veficles  or  air-bags 
that  are  difperfed  over  their  whole  abdomen ; 
which  veficles,  according  to  Dr.  Monro,  ferve 
two  very  confiderable  ufes.  The  one  is  to  ren- 
der their  bodies  fpeclfically  light,  when  they 
have  a mind  to  afeend  and  buoy  themfelves  up 
when  flying,  by  diftending  their  lungs  with  air, 
and  alfo  ftralten  their  trachea  arteria,  and  fo 
return  the  air.  Secondly,  they  fupply  the  place 
of  a mufcular  diaphragm  and  ftrong  abdominal 
mufcles,  producing  the  fame  effedts  on  the  fe- 
veral  contained  vifeera  as  thefe  mufcles  would 
have  done,  without  the  inconvenience  of  their 
additional  weight,  and  conducing  as  much  to 
the  exclufion  of  the  egg  and  feces. 

The  late  Mr.  Hunter  made  fome  curious 
difeoveries  relative  to  thefe  internal  receptacles 
of  air  in  the  bodies  of  birds.  Some  of  them 
are  lodged  in  the  fleftiy  parts,  and  fome  in  the 
hollow  bones  •,  but  all  of  them  communicate 
with  the  lungs.  He  informs  us,  that  the  air- 
cells  which  are  found  in  the  foft  parts  have  no 
communication  with  the  cellular  membrane, 
which  is  common  to  birds  as  well  as  other  ani- 
mals. Some  of  them  communicate  immediately  ^ 
with  each  other ; but  all  of  them  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  lungs  as  a common  centre. 
Some  of  them  are  placed  in  cavities,  as  the 
abdomen ; others  in  the  interftices  of  parts,  as 
about  the  bread.  The  bones  which  receive  air 
are  of  two  kinds  ; fome  of  them  divided  into 
innumerable  cells,  others  hollowed  out  into  one 
large  canal.  They  may  be  diftinguiftied  from 
fuch  as  do  not  receive  air,  by  having  lefs  fpe- 
cific  gravity,  by  being  lefs  vafcular,  by  con- 
taining little  oil,  by  having  no  marrow  nor 
blood  in  their  cells,  by  having  lefs  hardnefs  and 
firmnefs  than  others,  and  by  the  paffage  for  the 
air  being  perceivable. 

The  mechanifm  by  which  the  lungs  are  fitted 
for  conveying  air  to  thefe  cavities  is,  their  be- 
ing attached  to  the  diaphragm,  and  connedltd 
alfo  to  the  ribs  and  fides  of  the  vertebrte.  The 
diaphragm  is  perforated  in  feveral  places  by 
pretty  large  holes,  allowing  a free  pafl'age  of  air 
into  the  abdomen.  To  each  of  thefe  holes  is 
attached  a diftiiuT  membranous  bag,  thin  and 
tranfparent.  The  lungs  open  at  their  anterior 
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^art  into  membranous  cells,  wbich  lie  upon  the 
ficles  of  the  pericardium,  and  communicate 
with  the  cells  of  the  llernum.  The  fuperior 
parts  of  the  lungs  open  into  cells  of  a loofe  net- 
work, through  which  the  trachea  and  oefopha- 
gus  pafs.  When  thefe  cells  are  diftended  with 
air,  it  indicates  pafhon,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
turkey-cock,  pouting-pigeon,  &c. 

Thefe  cells  communicate  with  others  in  the 
axilla,  and  under  the  large  pedloral  mufcle  ; 
and  thofe  with  the  cavity  of  the  os  humeri,  by 
means  of  fmall  openings  in  the  hollow  fur- 
face  near  the  head  of  that  bone.  Laftly,  the 
polterior  edges  of  the  lungs  have  openings  into 
the  cells  of  the  vertebrae,  ribs,  os  facrum,  and 
other  bones  of  the  pelvis,  from  which  the  air 
finds  a pafl'age  to  the  cavity  of  the  thigh-bone. 

Concerning  the  ufe  of  thefe  cavities  the  au- 
thor conje£tures,  that  they  are  a kind  of  ap- 
pendage to  the  lungs  and  that,  like  the  bags 
continued  through  the  bellies  of  amphibious 
animals,  they  ferve  as  a kind  of  refervoirs  of  air. 
They  afllfl;  birds  during  their  flight,  which  muft 
be  apt  to  render  frequent  refpiration  difficult. 
He  further  infinuates  that  this  conftruftion  of 
the  organs  of  refpiration  may  alfifl;  birds  in  fing- 
ing  *,  which,  he  thinks,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  long  continuance  of  fong  between  the 
breathings  of  a canary-bird.  On  tying  the 
trachea  of  a cock,  the  animal  breathed  through 
a canula  introduced  into  his  belly  *,  another 
through  the  os  humeri,  when  cut  acrofs ; and 
a hawk  through  the  os  femoris.  In  all  thefe 
cafes  the  animals  foon  died.  In  the  firfl,  Mr. 
Hunter  aferibes  the  death  to  an  inflammation 
of  the  bowels ; but  in  the  lafl  he  owns  it  was 
owing  to  difficult  breathing.  What  took  place, 
however,  was  fufficient  to  fhew  that  the  ani- 
mals really  did  breathe  through  the  bone. 

^Tien  we  examine  the  upper  end  of  the 
trachea,  we  obferve  a rima  glottidis  with  muf- 
cular  fides,  which  may  a£l;  in  preventing  the 
food  or  drink  from  pa  fling  into  the  lungs  ; 
for  there  is  no  epiglottis,  as  in  man  and  qua- 
drupeds. 

The  trachea  arteria,  near  where  it  divides, 
Is  very  much  contra£led ; and  the  voice  is 
principally  owing  to  this  coar£latIon.  If  you 
lillcn  attentively  to  a cock  crowing,  you  will  be 
fenfible  that  the  noife  does  not  proceed  from 
the  throat,  but  deeper  ; nay,  this  very  pipe, 
when  taken  out  of  the  body,  and  cut  off'  a little 
after  its  divifion,  and  blown  into,  will  make  a 
fqueaking  noife,  fomething  like  the  voice  of 
thefe  creatures.  On  each  fide,  a little  higher 
than  this  contradtion,  there  is  a mufcle  arifing 
from  their  flcrnum,  which  dilates  the  trachea. 


The  cartilages,  of  which  the  pipe  is  compofed 
in  this  animal,  go  quite  round  it ; whereas,  in 
man  and  quadrupeds,  they  arc  difeontinued  for 
about  one  fourth  on  the  back  part,  and  the  in- 
termediate fpace  is  filled  up  by  a membrane. 
Neither  is  the  trachea  fo  firmly  attached  to  their 
vertebrae  as  in  the  other  creatures  we  have  exa- 
mined. 1 his  ftrudbure  we  fhall  find  of  great 
fervice  to  them  ; if  we  confider,  that,  had  the 
fame  ftrudture  obtained  in  them  as  in  us,  their 
breath  would  have  been  in  hazard  of  being  flop- 
ped at  every  flexion  or  twilling  of  their  neck, 
which  they  are  frequently  obliged  to. 

In  place  of  a mufcular  diaphragm,  this  crea- 
ture has  nothing  but  a thin  membrane  connecl- 
ed  to  the  pericardium,  which  feparates  the  tho- 
rax and  abdomen.  But,  befides  this,  the  whole 
abdomen  and  thorax  are  divided  by  a longitu- 
dinal membrane,  or  mediaflinum,  connected  to 
the  lungs,  pericardium,  liver,  flomach,  and  to 
the  fat  lying  over  their  flomach  and  guts,  which 
is  analogous  to  an  omentum,  and  fupplies  its 
place. 

The  lymphatic  fyflem  in  birds  confifts,  as  in 
man,  of  la6leal  and  lymphatic  veflels,  with  the 
thoracic  du£l.  The  la£leals  indeed,  in  the 
ftridleft  fenfe,  are  the  lymphatics  of  the  intef- 
tines ; and,  like  the  other  lymphatics,  carry 
only  a tranfparent  lymph ; and  inftead  of  one 
thoracic  duft,  there  are  two,  which  go  to  the 
Jugular  veins.  In  thefe  circumftances,  it  would 
feem  that  birds  differ  from  the  human  fubjedl, 
fo  far  at  leaft  as  we  may  judge  from  the  diifec- 
tlon  of  a goofe,  the  common  fubje£l  of  this  in- 
quiry, and  from  which  the  following  deferip- 
tion  is  taken. 

The  ladleals  run  from  the  Inteflines  upon  the 
mefenteric  veflels  : thofe  of  the  duodenum  pafs 
by  the  fide  of  the  pancreas  ; afterward  they  get 
upon  the  coeliac  artery,  of  which  the  fuperior 
mefenteric  is  a branch.  Here  they  are  joined 
by  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver,  and  then  they 
form  a plexus  which  furrounds  the  coelic  artery. 
Here  alfo  they  receive  a lymphatic  from  the 
gizzard,  and  foon  after  another  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  oefophagus.  At  the  root  of  the 
coeliac  artery  they  are  joined  by  tlr.  lymphatics 
from  the  glandulae  renales,  and  near  the  fame 
part  by  the  la£lcals  from  the  other  fmall  intef- 
tines,  which  veffels  accompany  the  lower  me- 
fenteric artery : but,  before  they  join  thofe 
from  the  duodenum,  receive  horn  the  rectum  a 
lymphatic,  which  runs  from  the  blood  vefliels 
of  that  gut.  Into  this  lymphatic  fome  fmall 
veflels  from  the  kidneys  feem  to  enter  at  the 
root  of  the  cceliac  artery.  The  lymphatics  of 
the  lower  extremities  probably  join  thofe  froni 
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the  Inteftlnes;  At  the  root  of  the  cocHac  artery 
and  contiguous  part  of  the  aorta,  a net-work  is 
formed  by  the  veflels  above  defcribed.  From 
this  net-work  arife  two  thoracic  du£ls,  of  which 
one  lies  on  each  fide  of  the  fpine,  and  runs  ob- 
liquely over  the  lungs  to  the  jugular  vein,  into 
the  infide  of  which  it  terminates,  nearly  oppo- 
fite  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  vein  and  this 
fubclavian  one.  The  thoracic  du£l:  of  the  left 
fide  is  joined  by  a large  lymphatic,  which  runs 
upon  the  cefophagus.  The  thoracic  du£l:s  are 
joined  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck,  and  pro- 
bably by  thofe  of  the  wings,  where  they  open 
into  the  jugular  veins.  The  lymphatics  of  the 
neck  generally  confift  of  two  large  branches,  on 
each  fide  of  the  neck,  accompanying  the  blood- 
veflels ; and  thefe  two  branches  join  near  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  form  a trunk  which 
runs  clofe  to  the  jugular  vein,  and  opens  into  a 
lymphatic  gland  *,  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  this 
gland  a lymphatic  comes  out,  which  ends  in  the 
jugular  vein. 

On  the  left  fide,  the  whole  of  this  lymphatic 
joins  the  thoracic  du£l  of  the  fame  fide  •,  but, 
on  the  right  one,  part  of  it  goes  into  the  infide 
of  the  jugular  vein  a little  above  the  angle  ; 
■whilft  another  joins  the  thoracic  dudt,  and  with 
that  du£t  forms  a.  common  trunk,  which  opens 
into  the  infide  of  the  jugular  vein,  a little  below 
the  angle  which  that  vein  makes  with  the  fub- 
clavian. This  fyftem  in  birds  differs  mofl:  from 
that  of  quadrupeds,  in  the  chyle  being  tranfpa- 
rent  and  colourlefs,  and  in  there  being  no  vifible 
lymphatic  glands,  neither  in  the  .courfe  of  the 
lafteals,  nor  in  that  of  the  lymphatics  of  the 
abdomen,  nor  near  the  thoracic  duifrs. 

The  kidneys  lie  in  the  hollow  excavated  in 
the  fide  of  the  back-bone,  from  which  there  is 
fent  out  a blueiflr- coloured  canal  running  along 
by  the  fide  of  the  vas  deferens,  and  terminating 
diredfly  in  the  common  cloaca.  This  is  the 
ureter,  which  opens  by  a peculiar  aperture  of 
its  own,  and  not  at  the  penis.  Fowls  having 
no  vefica  urinaria,  it  was  thought  by  fome  they 
never  paffed  any  urine,  but  that  it  went  to  the 
nourifhment  of  the  feathers  : but  this  is  falfe  ; 
for  that  whitifh  fubftance  that  you  fee  their 
greenifh  feces  covered  with,  and  which  turns 
afterwards  chalky,  is  their  urine.  Let  us  next 
confider  the  organs  of  generation  of  both  fexes, 
and  firft  thofe  of  the  male. 

The  tefticles  are  fituated  one  on  each  fide  of 
the  back-bone ; and  are  proportionally  very  large 
to  the  creature’s  bulk.  From  thefe  run  out  the 
vafa  feminifera ; at  firft  ftraight ; but  after  th-^y 
recede  further  from  the  body  of  the  tefticle, 
they  acquire  an  undulated  or  convoluted  form. 


as  the  epididymis  in  man.  Thefe  convolutions 
partly  fupply  the  want  of  veficulae  feminales, 
their  coition  being  at  the  fame  time  very  Ihort : 
thefe  terminate  in  the  penis,  of  which  the  cock 
has  two,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  common  cloaca, 
pointing  dire^ily  outwards.  They  open  at  a 
diftance  from  each  other,  and  are  very  finaH 
and  fliort ; whence  they  have  efcaped  the  notice 
of  anatomifts,  who  havfe  often  denied  their  ex- 
iftence.  In  birds  there  is  no  proftate  gland. 
This  is  what  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  organs 
of  the  male. 

The  racemus  vitellorum,  being  analogous  to 
the  ovaria  in  the  human  fubjeifr,  are  attached 
by  a proper  membrane  to  the  back-bone.  This 
is  very  fine  and  thin,  and  continued  down  to  the 
uterus.  Its  orifice  is  averfe  Muth  refpedl  to  tlie 
ovaria ; yet  notwithftanding,  by  the  force  of  the 
orgafmus  venereus,  it  turns  round  and  grafps  the 
vitellus,  which  in  its  paflage  through  this  du(ft, 
called  the  infundibulum,  receives  a thick  gela- 
tinous liquor,  fecreted  by  certain  glands.  This, 
with  what  it  receives  in  the  uterus,  compofes 
the  white  of  the  egg.  By  this  tube  then  it  fs 
carried  into  the  uterus.  The  fhell  is  lined  witli 
a membrane ; and  in  the  large  end  there  is  a bag 
full  of  air,  from  which  there  is  no  outlet. 

The  uterus  is  a large  bag,  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  Infundibulum,  full  of  wrinkles  on  its  in- 
fide ; here  the  egg  is  completed,  receiving  its 
laft  involucrum,  and  is  at  laft  pulhed  out  at  an 
opening  on  the  fide  of  the  common  cloaca. 
From  the  teftes  in  the  male  being  fo  very  large 
in  proportion  to  the  body  of  the  creature,  there 
muft  necefl'arily  be  a great  quantity  of  femen 
fecreted  ; hence  the  animal  is  falacious,  and  be- 
comes capable  of  impregnating  many  females. 
The  want  of  the  veficulae  feminales  is  in  fomc 
meafure  fuppJied  by  the  convolutions  of  the 
vafa  deferentia,  and  by  the  fmall  diftance  be- 
twixt the  fecerning  and  excretory  organs.  The 
two  penes  contribute  alfo  very  much  to  their 
fhort  coition  j at  which  time  the  opening  of  the 
uterus  into  the  cloaca  is  very  much  dilated,  that 
the  efte£l:  of  the  femen  on  the  vitelli  may  be 
greater.  A hen  will  of  herfelf  indeed  lay  eggs } 
but  thefe  are  not  impregnated,  and  yet  appear 
entirely  complete,  except  that  the  fmall  black 
fpot,  which  comes  afterwards  to  be  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  chick,  is  not  here  to  be  obferved. 

After  having  obferved  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen  and  thorax,  we  next  proceed  to  exa- 
mine the  parts  about  the  neck  and  head.  Thefe 
creatures,  as  was  obferved  of  fowls  in  general, 
have  no  teeth.  Some,  indeed,  have  an  appear- 
ance of  teeth ; but  thefe  are  only  fmall  fenae 
rifing  out  from  tire  mandible,  without  any 
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focket,  See.  which  would  have  been  needlefs, 
as  they  fwallow  their  food  entire.  But  their 
tongue  is  made  pretty  firm,  left  it  fiiould  be 
hurt  by  the  fliarp  points  of  the  grain  they  feed 
on.  It  is  of  a triangular  figure,  and  pointed  be- 
fore ; and  as  by  their  depending  pofture  their 
meat  is  in  hazard  of  falling  out  of  their  mouths, 
to  prevent  this  there  are  feveral  fmall  pointed 
papillae  ftanding  out  upon  their  tongue  and  pa- 
late, with  their  points  inclined  backwards,  al- 
lowing an  eafy  paflage  to  the  food,  but  hin- 
dering its  return. 

We  have  here  no  velum  palatinum,  uvula, 
or  epiglottis ; and  in  place  of  two  large  holes 
opening  into  the  nofe,  there  is  only  a long  nar- 
row rima  fupplied  with  pretty  ftrong  mufcles, 
and  fuch  another  fupplies  the  place  of  a glottis. 
The  creature  has  a power  of  fhutting  both  at 
pleafure;  and  the  nature  of  their  food  feems 
not  only  to  exempt  them  from  the  hazard  of 
its  getting  into  the  nofe  or  trachea,  but  its 
fharp  points  would  hurt  an  uvula,  or  epiglottis, 
if  they  had  any.  Hence  we  fee  with  what  dif- 
ficulty they  fwallow  dough,  or  other  fort  of 
food  that  can  be  eafily  moulded  into  any  form. 
When  we  examine  the  upper  end  of  the  tra- 
chea, we  obferve  a rima  glottidis  with  mufcular 
fides,  which  may  a£t  in  preventing  the  food 
or  drink  from  palling  into  their  lungs,  for  there 
is  no  epiglottis  as  in  man  and  quadrupeds. 

Their  cranium  is  more  cellular  and  cavernous 
than  ours.  By  this  means  their  heads  are  light, 
yet  ftrong  enough  to  refill  external  injuries; 
for  the  enlarging  the  diameter  of  bones  contri- 
butes to  their  ftrength.  By  this  cavernous  cra- 
nium the  organ  of  fmelling  is  fuppofed  to  be 
confiderably  enlarged;  and  further,  finging 
birdsy  as  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Ray  and  Mr.  Der- 
ham,  have  this  cavernous  ftru£lure  of  the  brain 
ftill  more  obfervable  ; and  we  are  told  that  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  communicates  with  the 
cells  : but  this  feems  rather  founded  on  theory 
than  matter  of  fadl.  1 heir  brain  is  covered 
with  the  common  membranes,  but  its  external 
furface  is  not  formed  into  fo  many  gyrae  or  con- 
volutions as  ours.  Its  anterior  part  is  quite 
folid,  of  a cineritious  colour,  and  fo  far  has  a 
refemblance  of  the  corpora  ftriata  as  to  give 
rife  to  the  olfaftory  nerves.  The  whole  of  it 
appears  to  us  as  imperfe£l,  and  we  can  fcarce 
determine  whether  there  be  any  thing  analogous 
to  a third  or  fourth  ventricle.  Neither  the 
corpus  callofum,  fornix,  nates,  or  teftes.  See- 
can  be  obferved  here  ; which  parts  therefore 
cannot  be  imagined  as  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
the  Tuntftions  of  life,  fmee  we  find  thefe  crea- 
tures perform  them  iufficiently  well. 


Their  organ  of  fmelling  is  very  large,  and 
well  provided  with  nerves ; hence  they  hare 
this  fenfation  very  acute.  Ravens  and  other 
birds  of  prey  give  a fure  proof  of  this,  by  their 
being  able  to  find  out  their  prey,  though  con- 
cealed from  their  fight,  and  at  a conliderablc 
diftance.  Thofe  birds  that  grope  for  their  food 
in  the  waters,  mud,  &c.  have  large  nerves, 
which  run  quite  to  the  end  of  their  bills,  by 
which  they  find  out  and  diftinguilh  their  food. 

The  anterior  part  of  their  eyes  (inftead  of 
having  the  fclerotic  coat  continued,  fo  as  to 
make  near  a fphere  as  in  us)  turns  all  of  a fud- 
den  flat ; fo  that  here  the  fclerotic  makes  but 
half  a fphere ; and  the  cornea  rifes  up  after- 
wards, being  a portion  of  a very  fmall  and  dif- 
tin£t  fphere : fo  that  in  thefe  creatures  there  is 
a much  greater  difference  betwixt  the  fclerotic 
and  cornea  than  in  us.  Hence  their  eyes  do 
not  jut  out  of  their  heads,  as  in  man  and  qua- 
drupeds. As  moft  of  thefe  creatures  are  conti- 
nually employed  in  hedges  and  thickets,  there- 
fore, that  their  eyes  might  be  fecured  from 
thefe  injuries,  as  well  as  from  too  much  light 
when  flying  in  the  face  of  the  fun,  there  is  a 
very  elegant  mechanifm  in  their  eyes.  A mem- 
brane riles  from  the  internal  canthus,  which  at 
pleafure,  like  a curtain,  can  be  made  to  cover 
the  whole  eye ; and  this  by  means  of  a proper 
mufcle  that  rifes  from  the  fclerotic  coat,  and 
paffing  round  the  optic  nerve,  runs  through  the 
mufculus  oculi  attollens  (by  which,  however, 
the  optic  nerves  are  not  compreffed)  and  pal- 
pebra,  to  be  inferted  into  the  edge  of  this  mem- 
brane. Whenever  this  mufcle  ceafes  to  add, 
the  membrane  by  its  own  elafticity  again  difeo- 
vers  the  eye.  1 his  covering  is  neither  pellucid 
nor  opaque,  both  which  would  have  been  equally 
inconvenient ; but,  being  fomewhat  tranfparent, 
allows  as  many  rays  to  enter  as  to  make  any 
objedl  juft  viiible,  and  is  fuflicient  to  diredd 
them  in  their  progreffion.  By  means  of  this 
membrane  it  is  that  the  eagle  is  faid  to  look  at 
the  fun.  Quadrupeds  aifo  have  the  membrana 
nidlitans. 

Befides,  all  fowls  have  another  particularity, 
the  ufe  of  which  is  not  fo  well  underftood;  and 
that  is,  a pretty  long  black  triangular  purfe,  rifing 
from  the  bottom  of  the  eye  juft  at  the  entrance 
of  the  optic  nerve,  and  ftretched  out  into  the 
vitreous  humour ; and  one  would  imagine  it  ' 
gave  fome  threads  to  the  cryftaHine.  'I'o  this 
the  French  gave  the  name  of  bourfe  mire.  This 
may  pollibly  ferve  to  abforb  fome  of  the  rays  of 
light,  that  they  may  fee  objedls  more  diftinddly 
without  hurting  their  eyes.  It  has  a connec- 
tion with  the  vitreous,  and  feems  to  be  joined 
il  A 
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alfo  to  the  cryfLalline  humours.  If  vve  fuppofc 
it  to  have  a power  of  contradfion  (which  may 
be  as  well  allowed  as  that  of  the  iris),  it  may  fo 
alter  the  pofition  of  the  vitreous  and  cryhalliue 
humours,  that  the  rays  from  any  body  may  not 
tail  perpendicularly  upon  the  cryftalline  and 
this  feems  to  be  necell'ary  in  them,  fince  they 
cannot  change  the  figure  of  the  anterior  part  of 
their  eye  lb  much  as  we  can  do  : and  as  this 
animal  is  expofed  often  to  too  great  a number 
of  rays  of  light,  fo  they  have  no  tapetum,  but 
liave  the  bottom  of  the  eye  wholly  black  on  the 
retina ; and  in  confequence  of  this,  fowls  fee 
very  ill  in  the  dark. 

They  have  no  external  ear ; but  in  place 
thereof  a tuft  of  very  fine  feathers  covering  the 
meatus  auditorius,  which  eafily  allows  the  dif- 
ferent founds  to  pafs  them,  and  likewife  pre- 
vents dull  or  infedts  from  getting  in.  A liquor 
is  feparated  in  the  meatus  auditorius,  to  lubri- 
cate the  palTage.  The  membrana  tympani  is 
convex  externally;  and  no  mufcles  are  fixed  to 
the  bones  of  the  ear,  which  are  rather  of  a car- 
tilaginous confiftence.  Any  tremulous  motions 
imprefied  on  the  air  are  communicated  in  thefe 
creatures  merely  by  the  fprlng  and  elallicity  of 
thefe  bones  ; fo  probably,  the  membrane  is  not 
fo  ftretched  as  in  the  human  ear  by  mufcles. 
The  femicircular  canals  are  very  diilindl,  and 
eafily  prepared. 

Of  the  difeafes  of  fowls  little  has  been  dif- 
covered,  and  lefs  recorded.  Such  accounts  as 
prefent  themfelves  to  our  notice  flrall  find  a 
place  under  their  proper  heads  ; and  we  doubt 
not  but  the  fphere  of  our  knowledge  in  the  ra- 
tional and  humane  invelligations  which  every 
modern  veterinarian  will  think  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  purfue,  will  foon  be  greatly  enlarged. 
Some  account  of  a worm  which  infefts  the 
wind-pipe  in  turkies  and  chickens  will  be  found 
under  the  article  Worms. 

FOX-GLOVE.  See  Digitalis. 

FRACTURE  (from  frango,  to  hreak\  The 
ufual  divifion  of  fractures  is  that  of  the  French, 
which  is  as  follows:  i.  T\\q  fimple  frafture 
that  is,  when  one  bone  is  broken  in  one  place 
only:  2.  compound  frailure\  when  a bone 
is  broken  in  more  parts  than  one,  or  when  two 
bones  that  are  joined  together,  as  the  radius 
and  ulna,  are  both  broken.  Englifli  furgeons  call 
a fraHure  compound  when,  with  a fradlure,  there 
is  a diflocation  or  a wound.  There  are  various 
other  diltindlions  of  fradlures,  as  from  their 
diredlion,  viz.  tranfverfe,  oblique,  longitudi- 
nal, &c. 

FRvENUM,  fignifies  a bridle^  and  is  ufed 
for  the  me.mbranous  ligament  under  the  tongues 


of  animals.  There  is  alfo  a bridle  of  the  penis, 
which  ties  the  prepuce  to  the  glans. 

FRANKINCENSE,  a folid  brittle  refin, 
brought  to  us  in  little  globes  or  mafl’es,  of  a 
brownilh  or  yellowilh  colour  on  the  outfide ; 
internally  whitifn,  or  variegated  with  whitilh 
fpecks ; of  a bitterifli,  acrid,  not  agreeable  talle, 
without  any  confiderable  fmell.  It  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  produce  of  the  pine-tree  which  yields 
the  terebinthina  communis,  and  to  concrete  on 
the  furface  of  the  terebinthinate  juice  foon  after 
it  has  ifiued  from  the  plant.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  fome  plafters  diredted  by  veterinary  writers ; 
but  it  exceeds  common  refin  in  no  refpedt  but 
in  price. 

FRENZY,  or  Phrenitis,  in  a horfe.  See 
the  article  Madness. 

FRET,  another  name  for  the  gripes  or  colic 
in  horfes  and  other  cattle.  See  Colic. 

FRICTION,  a term  ufed  by  mechanical 
writers  to  exprefs  that  refiftance  and  wearing 
which  arifes  from  the  rubbing  hard  bodies  one 
againfl;  another;  as  alfo  by  phyficians,  for  rub- 
bing any  part  in  order  to  dillodge  any  obftrudl- 
ed  humours,  or  promote  a due  motion  of  the 
included  juices.  To  animals  this  is  of  great 
fervice,  and  may  contribute  to  the  prevention, 
and  even  the  cure,  of  feveral  difeafes,  efpecially 
fuch  as  proceed  from  a ftoppage  of  infenfible 
perfpiration,  or  an  obftrudtion  of  the  cuticular 
pores.  See  Dressing. 

FROG,  in  the  anatomy  of  the  horfe,  a part 
of  the  foot,  the  form  and  eflential  purpofes 
of  which,  Mr.  Coleman,  profeflbr  at  the  Ve- 
terinary College,  deferibes  in  the  following 
terms. 

“ The  natural  frog  of  the  horfe,”  fays  he, 
“ is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  foie,  externally 
convex,  and  of  a wedge-like  form,  pointed  to- 
wards the  toe,  but  expanded  as  it  advances  to 
the  heels.  In  the  centre  of  the  broad  part  there 
is  a fiffure,  or  feparation.  The  frog  is  connedl- 
ed  internally  with  another  frog,  of  a fimilar  fi- 
gure, but  different  in  ftrudlure.  The  external 
frog  is  compofed  of  foft  elaftic  horn,  and  totally 
infenfible.  The  internal  frog  has  fenfation,  and 
is  much  more  elaftic  than  the  horny  frog ; and 
at  the  extremity  of  the  heels  is  connedled  with 
two  elaftic  fubftances  called  cartilages.  'I  he 
toe  of  the  fenfible  frog  is  united  to  the  coffin- 
bone  ; but  more  than  nine  tenths  of  both  frogs 
are  behind  the  coffin-bone.  The  toe  of  the 
fenfible  and  horny  frogs,  from  their  connexion 
with  the  coffin-bone,  are  fixed  points,  and  have 
no  motion ; but  the  heels  of  the  frogs  being 
placed  pofterior  to  the  coffin-bone,  and  in  con- 
tadi  with  moveable,  elaftic,  and  not  fixed  or 
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refifting,  fubftances,  a very  confiderable  lever 
is  formed,  and  whenever  the  horny  frog  comes 
in  conta£i  with  the  ground,  it  firfl  afcends, 
and  then  defcends.  The  prelHire  of  the  ground 
alfo  expands  the  horny  frog,  and  the  fenfible 
frog  expands  the  cartilages,  and  at  the  heels 
and  quarters,  immediately  below  the  hair,  to- 
tally governs  the  direcSlion  of  the  future  growth 
of  the  cruft. 

“ This  afcent  of  the  frog  not  only,  by  its 
wedge-like  form,  preferves  the  heels  and  quar- 
ters from  contradfion,  but  affords  to  the  horfe 
an  elaftic  fpring,  and  prevents  the  animal  from 
flipping  whenever  it  embraces  the  ground. 
Without  any  anatomical  enquiry  into  its  inter- 
nal ftrufture  and  union  with  other  parts,  the 
fhape  and  convexity  of  the  horny  frog  clearly 
demonftrates  that  it  was  formed  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  ground  ; and  the  more  I in- 
veftigate  this  fubjeft,  the  more  I am  convinced 
that  the  ufe  of  the  frog  is  to  prevent  the  horfe 
from  flipping,  to  preferve  the  cartilages  and 
hoof  expanded,  and,  by  its  motion,  to  a£l  as  an 
elaftic  fpring  to  the  animal.” 

Mr,  Coleman  contends,  that  Mr.  St.  Bel,  and 
many  others,  who  fuppofe  that  the  ufe  of  the 
frog  is  merely  to  ferve  as  a cuJ}jio7i,  or  guard,  to 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  mufcle  of  the  foot,  and 
who,  on  that  account,  were  difpofed  rather  to 
raife  the  frog  from  the  ground  by  a thick-heeled 
fhoe,  have  been  in  an  error.  On  the  contrary, 
he  maintains  it  to  be  a law  of  nature,  tliat,  un- 
lefs  the  frog  performs  its  functions,  by  being 
allowed  to  prefs  the  ground,  it  muft  become 
difeaied.  Accordingly,  the  pra£lice  of  fhoeing 
very  much  depends  on  the  functions  of  the  frog 
being  underftood. 

If  the  opinions  here  advanced  refpefting 
its  ufes  be  well  founded,  then  it  muft  follow, 
that  paring  the  frog,  and  raifing  it  from  the 
ground,  annihilates  its  fundlions,  and  ultimate- 
ly, if  not  immediately,  produces  difeafe ; and 
that  expofing  the  frog  to  prelTure  is  the  only 
proper  method  to  keep  it  in  health.  Moreover, 
it  has  from  experience  been  afeertained,  that, 
unlcfs  the  frog  fuftain  an  uniform  preflure  when 
at  reft,  the  heels  as  well  as  the  frog  contract, 
but  if  that  organ  be  in  clofe  conta£l:  with  the 
ground,  then  it  fpreads  and  is  free  firom  thrufhes 
and  canker,  and  operates  as  a wedge  to  keep 
open  the  heels  of  the  hoof. 

“ Granite  and  other  hard  fubftancos  give  no 
pain  to  a frog  expofed  to  conftant  preflure  in  the 
liable ; but,  when  above  the  pavement,  it  ge- 
nerally becomes  contraded,  and  the  fenfible 
irog  inflamed,  and  then  one  ftroke  from  a pro- 
jedfing  ftone  will  produce  pain,  perhaps  lame- 


nefs,  while  perpetual  perpendicular  prelTure  Is 
attended  with  falutary  elFefts. 

When  the  hoof  contra£l:s,  the  frog  muft 
alfo  become  contrafted,  and  inflammation  and 
a fuppuration  follows,  called  a thrufo.  No  con- 
traffion,  however,  takes  place  where  the  frog 
is  made  to  receive  conftant  preflure,  as  the 
{landing  perpetually  on  that  wedge  increafes  its 
growth,  prefles  upward  the  fenfible  frog,  and 
expands  the  cartilages  of  the  hoof.  And  as  the 
firll  fhoot  of  the  cruft  at  the  coronet  is  very 
thin,  the  dire£lion  of  its  fibres  will  be  alto- 
gether regulated  by  the  width  of  the  carti- 
lages immediately  below  the  hair  at  the  quar- 
ters and  heels,  and  the  cartilages  will  be  al- 
ways more  or  lefs  expanded,  and  the  hoof 
more  or  lefs  circular,  as  the  frog  has  more  or 
lefs  prelTure. 

“ On  that  principle,”  continues  IMr.  Cole- 
man, “ I long  fince  recommended  a flioe  with 
thiti  heels  as  the  beft  formed  flioe  to  bring  the 
frog  on  the  fame  level ; and  w'ith  great  truth  I 
can  alTert,  that,  although  in  fome  inftances, 
from  a fudden  mifapplication  of  the  thin-heeled 
flioe  to  Improper  feet,  I have  feen  the  tendons 
afTe£led,  yet,  from  all  the  experience  I have 
fince  had,  and  from  what  T have  feen  or  heard 
of  the  practice  of  others,  I know  of  no  inftance 
where  the  frog,  from  conftant  prelTure,  did  not 
expand  and  receive  great  benefit. 

“ Where  the  frog  is  In  a morbid  Hate,  and 
unnaturally  deprived  of  perpendicular  preflure. 
It  is  feldom  fafe  to  lower  the  heels  at  once,  fo 
as  to  make  the  frog  on  a level  with  the  flioe  ; 
and,  in  many  cafes,  it  is  not  poflible  with  any 
flioes,  or  even  without  flioes,  to  give  the  frog 
prelTure  on  fmooth  furfaces ; much  lefs  is  it 
practicable  for  the  frog  to  reft  on  the  ground 
when  filed  with  common  thick  heeled  flioes. 
In  the  ftable,  therefore,  while  at  reft,  the  frog 
is  generally  raifed  above  the  flioe  ; and  as  prefl- 
ure is  elTential  to  its  health,  particularly  when 
the  hoof  is  expofed  to  heat,  it  appeared  to  me 
of  great  importance,  in  all  cafes  where  the  heels 
of  the  flioe  and  the  frog  cannot  with  fafety  be 
made  on  the  fame  level,  to  apply  an  artificial 
frog  (fee  Plate  IX.),  to  fit  and  give  any  degree 
of  preflure,  in  the  ftable,  to  the  natural  frog, 
with  any  {hoes.  While  the  horfe  is  in  motion, 
and  the  hoof  expofed  to  unequal  furfaces,  the 
artificial  frog  fliould  be  removed,  as  the  natural 
frog,  out  of  the  ftable,  will  receive  frequent 
preflure  with  any  flioes  ; but  that  period  is  of 
fliort  duration,  when  compared  to  tlie  length 
of  time  the  horfe  remains  at  reft,  and  the  frog 
raifed  from  the  ground. 

“ Artificial  prelTure  is  moll  particularly 
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wanted  when  the  heat  of  tlie  fcable  operates 
powerfully  to  contracf  the  hoof.  In  all  cafes, 
therefore,  where  the  pavement  of  the  ftable 
does  not  touch  the  natural  frog,  an  artificial 
frog  is  neceflary  to  refill  contra£lion  of  the 
hoof,  thrulhes,  and  canker.  Sand-cracks,  alfo, 
very  generally  arife  from  a contra£led  hoof, 
and  may  be  prevented  by  the  artificial  frog. 

“ If  the  frog  does  not  abfolutely  reft  on  the 
pavement,  whatever  flioes  are  employed,  the 
hoof  m the  ftable  will  be  as  much  difpofed  to 
contraifl  as  if  the  frog  was  raifed  any  greater 
tliftance.  i wlfh  this  facl  to  be  well  confidered  •, 
for  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  ftroes  wdth  a flat 
feat,  wdthout  prefl'ure  to  the  frog,  will  prevent 
contra6lion.  But  I am  fully  convinced,  that 
neither  thick  nor  thin  heeled  fhoes,  where  the 
frog  is  raifed  above  prefl'ure,  and  expofed  to  the 
heat  of  the  ftable,  can  prevent  contraflion  or 
its  efle£ls ; and,  where  the  frog  receives  that 
prefl'ure,  the  heels  cannot  contraft  even  with 
the  moft  common  flioes.  For  very  obvious  me- 
chanical reafons,  a wedge  in  the  centre  of  the 
heels,  aided  by  the  prefl'ure  from  below,  muft 
be  beft  calculated  to  preferve  them  expanded, 
or,  when  the  heels  are  contracted,  to  force 
them  open.  The  heat  of  the  ftable  in  all  cafes 
Tends  to  contraiStion  of  the  hoof ; but,  vrith 
co.mmon  flioes,  there  is  no  prelTure  on  the 
wedge,  or  cither  caufe  to  countera£l  that  ten- 
dency. The  artificial  frog,  which  is  intended 
to  cover  and  give  any  degree  of  preffure  to  the 
natural  frog  only,  is  made  of  iron.  In  order  to 
fit  the  natural  frog,  it  is  requifite  to  afeertain 
its  width,  the  length  of  the  foot,  and  the  di- 
ftance  between  the  lower  furface  of  the  ftioe 
and  the  frog.  But  if  the  artificial  frog  be  too 
long,  the  toe,  which  is  flat  and  thin,  may  be 
fhortened  ; and  if  the  heels  of  the  fhoe  are 
higher  than  the  artificial  frog,  nothing  more  is 
requifite  than  to  introduce  a quantity  of  tow 
between  the  natural  and  artificial  frog,  fo  as  to 
raife  it  equal  or  above  the  level  of  the  fhoe.  I 
have  afeertained  by  experience,  that  no  incon- 
venience takes  place  by  raifing  the  artificial  frog 
even  one  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  fhoe  ; 
but,  in  ordinary  cafes,  it  fliould  not  projcdl 
more  than  one  fixth  of  an  inch  above  the  furface 
of  the  fhoe.  It  may,  however,  be  imagined, 
that  fo  much  perpendicular  prefl'ure  to  the  frog 
would  retard  rather  than  increafe  its  growth : 
but  the  very  reverfe  is  the  fa£l ; for,  as  the  frog, 
when  long  elevated  above  the  ground,  is  very 
generally  contra£led,  this  unnatural  lateral  pref- 
fure excites  inflammation  of  the  fenfible  frog, 
and  deprives,  in  a great  degree,  the  blood-veffels 
of  the  power  of  fecreting  horn.  "When  the 


horny  frog  is  expofed  to  perpendicular  preflure, 
it  gives  health,  and  not  difeafe,  to  the  fenfible 
frog.  The  blood-veffels  fecrete  their  due  pro- 
portion of  elaftic  horn,  and  then  the  cavity  of 
the  frog  is  preferved,  expanded,  and  fully  equal 
to  contain  the  fenfible  frog,  without  the  fmalleft 
degree  of  lateral  prefl'ure. 

“ It  therefore  follovs^s,  that  perpendicular 
prefl'ure  increafes  the  bulk  of  the  frog ; while  its 
abfence  from  the  ground  produces  contraction, 
and  lefl'ens  its  growth.” 

The  following  is  an  explanation  of  Plate  IX. 
in  which  .Mr.  Coleman’s  patent  artificial 
FROG  is  reprefented,  with  other  figures  that  il- 
luftrate  the  fubjeCt. 

Fig.  I.  exhibits  a view  of  the  natural  hoof  of 
the  horfe,  which  is  of  a circular  fliape. 

ana  The  external  furfacc  of  the  foie,  of  a 
concave  form. 

b bb  The  inferior  edge  of  the  cruft. 
c c The  junction  of  the  bars  with  the  cruft. 
d d The  points  of  the  bars. 
ce  The  fde  bet\i'een  the  heels  of  the  cruft 
and  bars,  the  feat  of  corns. 

fj  Two  cavities  between  the  fides  of  the 
bars  and  the  fides  of  the  cruft. 
g The  toe  of  the  frog. 
h h The  heels  of  the  frog. 
ii  The  cleft  between  the  heels  of  the  frog, 
the  feat  of  thrufhes. 

Fig.  2.  A view  of  the  hoof  with  contracted 
heels,  occafioned  by  raifing  the  frog  above  the 
prefl'ure  of  the  pavement  in  the  ftable. 
aa  a The  foie. 

b b The  original  feat  of  the  bars,  but  impro- 
perly removed  by  the  farrier. 

cc  The  original  feat  of  the  cavities  between 
the  bars  and  cruft,  but  now,  from  contraction, 
become  folid  horn. 

dd  The  heels  of  the  frog  very  much  com- 
prelTed  by  the  contraction  of  the  hoof. 

ee  The  width  of  the  hoof  at  the  heel,  not 
being  more  than  one  half  of  the  length  from  f 
to  g.  ' 

f The  extremity  of  the  heels  of  the  frog. 
g The  toe  of  the  cruft. 

Fig.  3.  The  patent  frog,  made  of  call  and 
wrought  iron. 

a a The  lower  furface  oppofite  the  ground, 
formed  of  caft  iron. 

b An  irregular  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the 
elaftic  fpring,  fig.  4. 

c The  toe  of  the  patent  frog,  formed  of 
wrought  iron,  to  be  occafionally  fhortened  and 
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idaptcJ  to  the  length  of  the  foot,  and  placed 
under  the  toe  of  the  ftioe,  to  confine  the  artifi- 
cial f<(g  from  moving  forwards. 

dd  A.  hole  in  the  heels  of  the  Iron  frog,  for 
the  paflage  of  a ftrap  to  buckle  at  the  outfide 
quarter  or  coronet. 

Fig.  4.  A flat  fteel  fpring  to  fix  the  artificial 
frog  in  its  place. 

a An  irregular  projeftlon,  to  be  received 
into  a correlponding  concavity  in  the  patent 
frog. 

bb  The  ends  of  the  fpring,  to  be  placed  un- 
der the  heels  of  the  flioe  oppofite  ee  in  fig.  i. 

“ The  toe  of  the  artificial  frog  Is  intended 
to  be  inferted  under  the  toe  of  the  fhoe.  This 
effeftually  fixes  the  frog  forwards  ; and  to  pre- 
vent backward  or  lateral  motion,  an  irregular 
groove  is  made  In  the  iron  frog,  to  receive  a 
correfponding  piece  of  fteel,  placed  under  the 
heels  of  tlie  fhoe.  In  general,  it  is  neceflary  to 
fix  tlie  frog  more  firmly ; and,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  a hole  is  neceflary,  made  in  the  heel  of 
the  artificial  frog,  to  receive  a ftrap,  and  to 
buckle  at  the  outfide  quarter  below  the  coronet. 
And  that  the  artificial  frog  may  give  preflure  in 
all  cafes,  with  fhoes  thickened,  or  turned  up 
for  hunting  or  froft,  a variety  of  frogs  are  made, 
to  be  adapted  to  particular  feet  and  particular 
fhoes.  In  cafes  of  thrufhes  and  canker  of  the 
frog,  where  no  remedies  without  prefllire  are 
likely  to  be  ferviceable,  an  aftringent  thrufh- 
powder  may  be  applied  between  the  natural 
and  artificial  frog.  And  in  contradled  hoofs 
(or  what  has  improperly  been  termed  cheft- 
foundered),  where  it  may  not  be  advifable  to 
lower  the  heels  equal  w-ith  the  horny  frog,  the 
artificial  frog  is  effentially  neceflary.  But,  in- 
deed, in  every  horfe  w’here  the  fhoe  and  frog 
cn  a fmooth  furface  are  not  on  the  fame  level, 
whatever  fhoes  may  be  ufed,  the  iron  frog  in 
the  liable  fhould  be  applied  j and,  in  order  to 
fix  it  with  facility,  the  fpring  fliould  firft  be 
heed  under  the  fhoe,  and  brought  backward  to 
the  heels  of  the  hoof. 

The  toe  of  the  iron  frog  fhould  then  be  in- 
fcrted  under  the  centre  of  the  fpring,  and  pufh- 
ed  as  far  as  the  toe  of  the  fhoe,  while  the  other 
hand  confines  the  fpring  until  the  centre  of 
the  fpring  meets  the  centre  of  the  groove.  The 
ftrap  may  then  be  buckled  : and,  to  diflodge 
the  fpring  and  iron  frog,  after  the  ftrap  Is  un- 
buckled, nothing  more  is  requifite  than  a fmall 
horfe-picker  introduced  into  a hole  at  the 
bottom  of  the  groove  of  the  iron  frog  •,  and  the 
fpring  being  railed  above  the  groove,  and  car- 


ried gently  forward,  the  frog  may  be  with- 
drawn from  under  the  fhoe  without  the  fmalleft 
difficulty.” 

Mr.  Coleman,  In  conclufion,  wiffies  it  to  be 
clearly  underftood,  “ that,  in  all  cafes  where 
the  frog  and  the  heels  of  the  flioe  are  placed 
on  the  fame  level,  the  patent  frog  is  unnecefTary. 
But  where  the  frog  is  fmall,  or  the  paftern 
joint  long,  or  the  a£lion  of  the  animal  high,  or 
th^  heels  low,  fo  as  to  render  the  application 
of  thin-heeled  fhoes  improper,  or  when  the  frog, 
from  any  caufe,  is  raifed  above  the  ground  in 
the  liable,  an  artificial  frog  is  ufeful  in  all  fuch 
cafes,  and  neceflary  to  refift  contra£lion  of  the 
hoof.” 

To  this  equally  ingenious  and  candid  ftate- 
ment  of  Mr.  Coleman,  we  are  enabled  to  add 
our  individual  teftimony  as  to  the  foundnefs  of 
his  reafoning,  and  the  great  praflical  utility  of 
his  artificial  frog,  which  is  now  very  generally 
adopted  in  the  ftables  of  perfons  of  fafhion  in 
the  united  kingdom,  and  may  be  had,  at  the 
fmall  price  of  three  fhillings,  at  the  Veterinary 
College,  and  forges  in  Grofvenor  Mews  and 
Little  Moornelds. 

FRONT  ALES,  are  two  mufcles  in  the  hu- 
man fubjedl  that  lie  Immediately  under  the  flein 
of  the  head,  or  pericranium,  whofe  flefhy  fibres 
are  inferted  into  the  eye-brows  -,  from  thence 
they  go  ftraight  up  the  os  frontis,  and  are  con- 
tinued by  a long  and  large  aponeurofis  to  that 
of  the  occipitales : they  adhere  elofely  to  the 
fkin  of  the  forehead,  and  pull  it  upwards  when 
they  a£l. 

FRONTALIS  NERVUS.  The  fifth  pair 
of  nerves  from  the  brain  fend  off  their  firft 
branch,  called  orbitarius,  which  is  fubdivided 
into  three,  the  firft  of  w'hich  fubdivifions  is  the 
frontal.  It  fpreads  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
orbit  of  the  eye,  on  the  fat  which  furrounds  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  the  mufeuius  elevator  palpe- 

FRONTALIS  SINUS,  the  frontal  finus.. 
There  are  two  of  thefe,  one  on  each  fide  of  the 
nofe.  They  are  formed  of  the  feparated  lami- 
nae of  the  os  frontis  ; they  are  placed  above  the 
orbits  at  the  bottom  of  the  os  frontis,  on  each 
fide  the  top  of  the  nofe ; they  are-  lined  with 
the  fame  membrane  which  lines  the  noftrils, 
and  they  open  into  them.  Sometimes  they  are 
wanting. 

FRONTALIS  VENA,  is  a branch  from  the 
external  jugular,  forming  a vein  in  the  fore- 
head. 

FRONTIS  OS,  the  forehead  bone.  See 
Plate  V.  and  the  defcrlption  of  Bones  in  the 
Head’*  of  the  horfe,  under  the  article  Bones. 
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FRUSH,  a name  given  by  farriers  to  the 
frog  of  a horfe.  See  Frog. 

FRUSH,  or  Running  Frush,  or  Thrusi?. 
See  Thrush. 

FUMIGATION,  a ufeful  precaution  to  be 
ufed  in  Itables  after  any  infeflious  difeafe. 
The  following  is  from  Dr.  Carmichael  Smyth. 
“ Immerfe  a tea-cup  into  a pipkin  of  heated 
fand,  put  into  the  tea-cup  half  an  ounce  of 
concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  gently  heated,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  pure  nitre  in  powder.  Stir 
them  together  with  a glafs  fpatula,  until  a con- 
fiderable  degree  of  vapour  arife.”  This  has  the 
property  of  preventing  the  fpread  of  contagion, 
and  might  eventually  be  of  fervice  In  cafe  of 
■fuch  a malady  occurring  at  any  future  period 
amongfl  horned  cattle. 

FUNCTION,  in  a phyfiologlcal  fenfe,  the 
duty  or  office  of  any  particular  organ  contained 
in  an  animal  body.  On  the  perfeft  and  unin- 
terrupted exercife  of  the  animal  fun£fions  de- 
pends health  ; and  the  obje£l:  of  medicine  is  to 
rellore  them  when  interrupted  or  fufpended. 

FUNDAMENT,  the  anus  (fee  Anus). 
Horfes,  and  moft  other  animals,  are  liable  to  a 
defcent  or  prolapfus  of  the  fundament,  or  rather 
of  the  RECTUM. 

“ This,”  Mr.  John  Lawrence  fays,  “ may 
be  occafioned  by  long-continued  loofenefs  or 
fcouring,  and  horfes  of  a lax  and  waffiy  confli- 
tution  are  mod  fubjedt  to  it.  It  is  produced 
by  long  journeys,  or  hard  labour  with  infuffi- 
cient  nouriffiment.  1 he  defedl  is  frequent 
with  over-driven  pigs,  which  I have  often  at- 
tempted to  cure,  with  very  ill  fuccefs.”  Sol- 
ley  fel  fays,  it  was  fometimes  brought  on  horfes, 
in  his  time,  by  docking  5 probably  by  clofe  dock- 
ing, in  which  the  irritation  of  the  wounded  part 
extended  to  the  re6lum. 

In  attempting  the  cure  no  time  ought  to  be 
loll.  If  the  gut  defcend  to  any  great  length, 
and  be  much  fwelled  and  inflamed,  waffi  with 
lead-water,  or  a weak  folution  of  alum,  and 
fufpend  it,  repeating  the  waffiing  till  the  in- 
flammation is  abated  ; when,  with  a felt  linen 
cloth,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  return  the 
gut  to  its  proper  place.  Mr.  Lawrence  advifes, 
afterwards,  to  bathe  the  fundament  frequently 
with  the  following  mixture : 

Take  Red  Port  wine, 

Camphorated  fpirits,  of  each  a quarter 
of  a pint ; 

Extradf  of  lead,  forty  drops.  Mix. 

FUNGUS,  in  furgery,  a fpongy  excrefeence 
which  arifes  in  wounds  and  ulcers,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  proud  fejh^  though  often 


Improperly  fo  called.  White  fwellings  are  called 
fungi  by  fome  authors.  In  Vogel’s  Nofology, 
it  fignifies  a foft  cedematous  tumour  the 
joints. 

FUNICULUS,  is  fl;ri£fly  a little  rope ; but 
by  anatomifts  applied  to  fome  parts  having  re- 
femblance  thereunto  in  texture,  as  the  umbili- 
cal veflels  twilled  into  the  navel-llring. 

FUNIS  UMBILICALIS,  the  navel-llring, 
conneftiiig  the  foetus  with  the  uterus. 

FURFUR,  fignifies  properly  hulk,  orchalF, 
and  therefore  is  ufed  for  feurf  or  dandrilF  that 
grows  upon  the  Ikin,  having  fome  likenefs  there- 
unto. Galen,  with  many  fince,  have  termed 
furfuratioy  fuch  dry  fcaly  eruptions 
of  the  Ikin  as  are  feen  in  IcprofieR  and  faline 
fcorbutic  habits. 

FURNACE,  in  chemillry,  an  inllrument 
contrived  to  receive  the  fuel  or  fire  made  ufe  of 
in  its  operations,  and  to  diredl  it  to  the  velTel 
including  the  matter  to  be  added  on.  Of  thefe 
there  are  various  kinds,  which  are  bell  learned 
by  infpedlion. 

FURUNCLE  (from  furo,  to  rage),  a phleg- 
monoid  tumour  or  boil.  Celfus  deferibes  it  to 
be  a pointed  tubercle,  attended  with  inflamma- 
tion and  pain,  efpecially  when  fuppurating. 

FUSION,  is  the  converfion  of  metals  into 
fluids,  and  fignifies  melting  of  any  thing.  To 
underfland  this  well,  it  is  neceflary  to  confider 
the  caufes  of  folidity  and  fluidity.  The  folidity, 
hardnefs,  or  force,  by  which  the  parts  of  the 
body  refill  feparation,  arifes  from  the  mutual 
cohefion  of  its  component  parts ; which  cohe- 
fion  is  but  a nccelTary  confequence  of  the  at- 
tradlive  power  refiding  In  matter.  Now  the  at- 
tradllve  force,  as  it  is  llrongell  at  the  point  of 
contadl,  it  is  the  caufe  why  the  cohefion  of  all 
bodies  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  points 
they  touch  one  another  in  ; fo  that  thofe  par- 
ticles which  have  leall  folidity  with  relation  to 
their  furfaces,  although  they  attradl  the  leall  at 
dillance,  yet,  when  they  touch,  they  cohere 
moll  intimately ; but,  where  the  cohefion  is 
fmall,  for  the  contrary  reafon,  as  in  fpherical 
bodies,  whofe  fuperficles  can  only  touch  in  a 
point,  their  particles  eafily  give  way  to  every 
impulfe;  and  whenever  they  are  fet  in  motion, 
whether  by  nature  or  art,  fluidity  takes  place  : 
and  how  this  may  be  effedled  by  fire,  it  is  not 
in  the  leall  difficult  to  conceive.  Whilll  the 
particles  of  fire,  by  their  adlivlty  and  force,  in- 
finuate  themfelves  into  the  fubllance  to  be  melt- 
ed, they  fo  divide  and  break  it,  that  there  is 
a much  lefs  conta£l  of  parts,  and  of  courfe  a 
weaker  cohefion ; and  this  cohefion  may  Itilli 
by  a continuance  of  the  fame  caufe,  and  further 
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diminlfliing  the  degree  of  conta£t,  be  fo  far 
weakened,  that  it  is  not  fufficient  to  keep  the 
component  parts  from  rolling  over  one  another, 
that  is,  from  running  into  a fluid. 

From  the  rarefaftion  which  is  ufual  in  the 
fufion  of  thefe  fubftances,  it  is  evident  thefe 
parts  may  be,  and  a£tually  are,  divided  and  fe- 
parated  from  one  another  by  fire ; for,  unlefs 
the  fire  gained  admiflion  between  their  compo- 
nent parts,  fo  far  as  to  force  them  into  greater 
diftances  from  one  another,  and  thereby  lelTen 
their  contacts,  there  could  be  no  reafon  affigued 
for  their  expanding  themfelves  into  a larger 
fpace : for  experience  teaches,  that  a plate  of 
iron,  by  being  made  red  hot,  increafes  in  all  its 
dinaenfions.  The  fame  is  obfervable  in  calcin- 
ing copper. 

from  this  difference  of  cohefion  proceeds  all 
that  variety  we  obferve  in  the  fufion  of  bodies  : 
for  fuch  as  have  leaft  contadf  of  parts  fooneft 
give  way  to  the  fire ; and  fome  will  melt  away 
by  the  warmth  of  a vapour  only,  when  others, 
which  have  a ftronger  conta^^,  are  not  to  be 
feparated  but  with  difficulty.  Upon  this  ac- 
count vegetables  very  eafily  difunite,  minerals 
flower,  and  metals  lloweft  of  all  -,  and,  of  the 
laft,  thofe  wherein  the  contact  of  parts  is  leaf!:, 
as  in  lead  :yid  tin,  moft  readily  melt ; but  thofe 
w'hich  are  mod  compaft,  as  gold  and  filver,  are 
not  to  be  managed  but  by  a violent  heat.  Now, 
if  the  force  of  cohefion  was  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  matter,  or  to  the  weight  of  bodies, 
we  might  from  ftatics  account  for  all  the  variety 
which  occurs  in  fufion  j for,  by  knowing  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  a body,  we  fhould  then  know 
what  force  Is  required  to  melt  it.  But,  becaufe 
the  fame  quantity  of  matter  may  be  fo  varioufly 
difpofed,  that  in  one  body  there  ffiall  be  a much 
greater  contaft  than  in  another,  though  the 
gravity  be  equal,  or  even  lefs,  at  the  fame  time, 
therefore  the  force  of  cohefion  cannot  be  efti- 
mated  by  gravity  ; for  lead,  although  more  pon- 
derous than  molt  other  metals,  yet  in  the  fire  is 


more  eafily  melted  than  any  other : fo  that  It 
neceflarily  follows,  that  in  this  metal  there  mufl 
be  a lefs  cohefion  or  contaft  of  parts,  how  much 
foever  it  may  exceed  others  in  the  quantity  of 
its  matter. 

Bodies,  after  fufion,  return  again  Into  a folld 
mafs,  upon  their  removal  from  the  fire,  and 
the  cefl'ation  of  the  motion  which  the  fire  pro- 
duced ; becaufe  their  particles  are  brought 
nearer  to  one  another  by  their  attraftive  force, 
and  fo  compelled  to  unite.  Such  as  confift  of 
homogeneous  and  unalterable  parts,  as  wax, 
gums,  and  the  purer  metals,  recover  their  an- 
cient form  ; for,  when  the  fame  texture  of  parts 
remains  in  the  whole  body,  it  mull  of  courfe 
re-affume  the  fame  appearance  when  the  fepa- 
ratlng  power  ceafes  to  a£l : but  other  bodies, 
whofe  parts,  with  refpedl  to  denfity  and  fur- 
face,  are  extremely  different  from  one  another, 
while  fome  are  carried  off  by  the  force  of  heat, 
and  others  are  changed  as  to  figure  and  pofitlon, 
mull  be  forced  to  appear  in  another  form  ; for 
they  cannot  recover  their  original  phafes,  unlefs 
every  particle  could  reinflate  itfelf  In  that  very 
fituation  it  had  before,  which  may  be  hindered 
infinite  w'^ays,  as  may  be  eafily  experienced  in 
heterogeneous  bodies.  Therefore  the  differ- 
ence which  is  obferved  even  in  homogeneous 
bodies,  after  liquefa£tion,  is  no  ways  to  be  ac- 
counted for  but  from  the  changeablenefs  of  fur- 
face  In  its  parts ; for  thofe  bodies  whofe  parts 
conllantly  retain  the  fame  furfaces,  never  lofe 
their  form  ; but  others,  by  having  the  furfaces 
of  their  parts  altered,  have  a different  texture, 
and  put  on  another  appearance. 

FUZEE,  a name  given  by  farriers  to  two 
confiderable  fplints  joining  from  above  down- 
wards. Commonly  a fuzee  rifes  to  the  knee, 
and  lames  the  horfe.  Fuzees  differ  from  fcreius 
or  thorough-fplints  In  this,  that  the  latter  are 
placed  on  the  two  oppofite  fides  of  the  leg. 
They  reckoned  a fuzee  much  more  dangerous 
than  a fimple  fplint.  See  Splint, 
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/^AIT,  in  the  manege,  a term  ufed  for  the 
^ going  or  pace  of  a horfe. 

GALACTITES  LAPIS  (from  yaXa,  milk), 
the  milk-llone.  It  feems  to  be  an  inferior  kind 
of  French  chalk.  When  it  is  ground  down  with 
water,  it  renders  it  milky  in  appearance;  .whence 
its  name. 

GALANGAL,  the  maranta  galanga,  Linn. 
It  is  a grafly-leaved  plant,  which  grows  In  China 
and  In  the  Eafl;  Indies.  The  dried  roots  are 
brought  into  Europe  in  pieces  of  about  an  inch 
long,  and  half  an  inch  thick ; it  is  branched, 
full  of  knots  and  joints,  with  feveral  circular 
rings ; it  is  of  a reddifli  brown  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  of  a pale  red  within. 

This  root  hath  an  aromatic  fmell  and  bltteriflr 
hot  biting  tafte  ; but  the  heat  and  pungency 
prevail  more  than  the  bitter.  Dr.  Lewis  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  pungent  matter  appears  to  be 
of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  pepper  ; that  it 
refides  not  in  the  volatile  oil,  but  in  a more  fix- 
ed matter.  Neumann  fays,  it  refembles  ginger 
in  its  fmell,  tafte,  and  chemical  compofition ; 
but  that  ginger  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  is  more 
agreeable. 

There  is  a galanga  major,  called  acorl  radix ; 
but,  as  it  is  weaker  and  much  more  difagreeable, 
it  is  not  ufed. 

GALBANUM  (from  the'Hthrfw chalbatiah), 
called  albetnd,  chalbane,  gefor.  It  is  the  con- 
crete gummy-refinous  juice  of  an  evergreen 
plant,  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  anife,  growing 
in  Syria,  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  Ethiopia.  This 
plant  is  named  ferula  Africcuia,  oreofelimtm  Afri- 
catiwn,  antftnn  fruticojum  galbaniferum,  and  nni- 
Jum  Africanuin  fruBifeens,  See.  ayborzat.  The 
plant  is  the  bubon  galbatium,  or  the  bubon  foliolis 
rhombeis  dentatis  glabris  friatis,  umbellis  paucis  ; 
Clafs  Pentandria,  Ord.  Digynia,  Linn.  Gen. 
Plant.  350.  Lovage-leaved  bubon.  The  gum  is 
brought  to  us  in  pale-coloured  femitranfparent, 
foft,  tenacious  maftes,  of  different  lhades,  from 
white  to  brown  ; the  better  forts  of  which,  on 
being  opened,  appear  compofed  of  clear  whitifh 


tears,  often  intermixed  with  little  ftalks  or  feeds 
of  the  plant.  It  partakes  more  of  the  refinous 
than  of  the  gummy  quality,  though  it  is  nearly 
all  foluble  in  water.  It  hath  a ftrong  unpleafant 
fmell,  and,  bitterifh  warm  tafte,  is  unftuous  to 
the  touch,  and  foftens  In  the  fingers. 

In  medical  virtue  and  fenfible  qualities  it  re- 
fembles the  gum  ammoniacum,  but  is  lefs  effi- 
cacious than  it  in  afthmas,  though  more  effi- 
cacious than  it  in  fpafmodic  diforders.  When 
affa-foetida  is  too  ftrong,  galbanum  is  ufually 
tried ; and,  if  that  difagrees,  ammoniacum. 
It  may  be  faid  to  hold  a middle  place  between 
the  two,  though  it  is  lefs  antifpafmodic  than 
affa-foetida,  and  not  fo  powerful  an  expedlor- 
ant  as  the  ammoniacum.  Dr.  Cullen  fays,  by 
itfelf  It  has  little  power,  but  ferves  to  afford 
a variety,  fo  requifite  in  the  ufe  of  antifpaf- 
modics. 

A mixture  of  fpirit  of  wine  two  parts,  with 
one  part  water,  diffolves  all  but  the  impuri- 
ties, which  are  commonly  in  confiderable  quan- 
tities. 

Great  part  of  the  virtue  of  galbanum  confiffs 
in  its  efiential  oil,  which  is  carried  up  in  diftil- 
lation  either  with  water  or  with  fpirit ; whence 
great  care  is  requii'ed  in  purifying  it.  For  mak- 
ing of  plafters,  and  fuch-like  purpofes,  the  beft 
method  is  to  expofe  it  in  winter  to  a fharp  froft, 
and  whilft  it  is  brittle  to  powder  it ; thus  the 
impurities  may  in  fome  meafure  be  feparated  in 
the  fearce.  For  internal  ufes,  it  is  beft  managed 
by  including  it  in  a bladder,  and  keeping  it  in 
hot  water  until  it  is  foft  enough  to  be  Itrained 
by  preffure  through  an  hempen  cloth. 

Befides  the  effential  oil  yielded  by  diftillation 
wdth  water,  an  empyreumatic  oil  is  obtained, 
by  diftilling  in  a retort  without  mixture.  This 
empyreumatic  oil  is  of  a fine  blue  colour,  but 
changes  in  the  air  to  a purple. 

GALEA,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  the  am- 
nios. In  furgery,  a bandage  for  the  head  is 
thus  called.  In  botany,  the  upper  lip  of  a la- 
biated  flower  is  called  its  galea  or  crfl.  Among 
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difeafes,  It  is  by  analogy  , a name  for  a fpecies 
of  head-ach,  which  furrounds  the  head  like  an 
helmet. 

GALENA  (from  yaAijvij,  a calm).  It  was  a 
name  of  the  Venice  treacle  formerly.  It  is  the 
name  of  a lead  ore,  in  which  is  a little  filver. 
According  to  fome,  it  is  the  name  of  plumbago, 
or  mclybdaua.  Some  fay,  that  no  metal  can  be 
extrafted  from  it ; and  others  fay  it  is  an  ore 
of  zinc,  but  mixed  with  various  other  fub- 
rtances.  This  laft  is  the  moft  proper  afler- 
tion. 

GALENIC  MEDICINE,  is  that  praftice  of 
medicine  which  conforms  to  the  rules  of  Galen, 
and  funs  much  upon  multiplying  herbs  and 
roots  in  the  fame  compofition,  though  feldom 
torturing  them  otherwife  than  by  dcco£Iion,  in 
oppofition  to  chemical  medicine,  which,  by  the 
force  of  fire,  and  a great  deal  of  art,  fetches 
out  the  virtues  of  bodies,  chiefly  mineral,  into 
a fmall  compafs.  Hence  the  terms  chemical  and 
galenical,  applied  to  medicines. 

GALL,  in  anatomy,  called  alfo  bile  (fee 
Bilis),  a yellow  bitter  juice,  fecreted  from  the 
blood  by  the  liver,  and  depofited  in  a peculiar 
refervoir,  called  tlie  gall-bladder,  in  moft  ani- 
mals. 

The  horfe,  however,  has  no  gall-bladder, 
yet  he  has  the  gall-du£l:,  which  Is  very  large  ; 
and  horfes  abound  with  gall  as  much  as  any 
other  creature,  and  are  fometimes  in  danger, 
eidter  when  the  palTage  of  the  bile  is  obftruffed, 
or  when  the  difcharge  of  it  happens  to  be  too 
profufe.  Moreover,  had  a horfe  a gall-blad- 
der, as  fome  other  animals,  it  might  be  greatly 
expofed  to  accidents  by  the  violence  and  quick- 
nefs  of  his  motions.  Gall  is  feparated  by  its  pro- 
per veflels,  and  conveyed  dire£lly  into  the  duo- 
denum, about  ten  or  twelve  inches  below  the 
lower  orifice  of  the  ftomach.  This  liquor  is 
fecreted  from  the  blood  which  is  font  to  the 
liver. 

The  ufe  of  the  bile,  therefore,  thus  mixed 
with  the  aliment,  is  to  dilTolve  the  oily  parts, 
intimately  mix  them  with  the  watery,  to  correcft 
vifcidities,  and  ftimulate  the  mufcular  fibres  of 
the  inteftines  to  perform  their  periftaltic  mo- 
tion ; it  alfo  obtunds  and  corrects  the  faline 
and  acrimonious  parts  of  the  chyle,  dlirolves 
fuch  as  were  coagulated,  and  prepares  the  lac- 
teals  for  the  reception  of  the  chyle.  It  excites 
the  appetite,  and  aflimilates  crude  or  unpre- 
pared aliment,  and  therefore  a6ls  a principal 
part  in  digeftion. 

biAVEL-GALL.  See  the  article  Navel-gali,. 
Wind-Gall.  See  the  article  Wind-gall. 


GALLATURA,  that  part  of  the  white^of 
an  egg  w'hlch  is  more  denfe  and  clofe  than  the 
reft. 

GALL-BLADDER,  vejlca  felUs,  a bag  or 
receptacle  attached  to  the  liver  in  the  human  and 
many  brute  fubjeffs,  though  not  in  the  horfe. 
Its  oflace  is  to  collect  the  bile  as  it  is  produced 
from  the  liver,  and,  by  an  occafional  contrac- 
tion of  its  fibres,  prefs  it  out,  through  its  du£V, 
into  the  duodenum,  in  fuch  quantities  as  may 
be  needful.  See  the  article  Gall. 

GALLED,  i.  e.  excoriated.  See  Excoria- 
tion. 

GALLS,  or  Gall-nuts  (from  Gallus,  a ri- 
ver in  Bythinia,from  whence  they  were  brought). 
Thefe  are  the  produdlions  of  the  quercus  robur, 
foliis  oblongis  glabris  finuatis ; lobis  rotundifoliis 
glandibus  oblongis,  AiTON,  Hort.  Kew.  Clafs 
Moncecia,  Ord.PoLYANDRiA,  Linn.  Gen.  Plant. 
1 070.  A gall  is  called  cefis,  or  cifis. 

They  are  hard  round  excrefcences,  nidi  cyni- 
pidis,  found  in  the  warmer  countries  on  the  oak- 
tree.  They  are  produced  from  the  pundlure  of 
an  infeft,  and  affording  a lodgment  for  its 
young,  until  they  are  capable  of  eating  a paf- 
fage  through ; the  tear  which  iffues  from  the 
wound,  gradually  increafed  by  acceflions  of 
frefli  matter,  forms  a covering  to  the  eggs  and 
fucceeding  infedfs.  Thofe  galls  which  have  no 
hole  are  found  to  have  the  dead  infect  remain- 
ing in  them.  Two  forts  are  diftinguiflied  in  the 
fhops:  one  faid  to  be  brought  from  Aleppo, 
called  Oriental  or  Aleppo  nut,  or  galla  fpinofa  ; 
the  other  from  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe, 
called  European  galls.  The  former  are  gene- 
rally of  a blueifh  or  greyifh  or  blackifh  colour, 
and  verging  to  a blue,  unequal  in  their  furface, 
hard  to  break,  and  of  a clofe  texture ; the 
others  are  of  ajpale  brownifli  or  whitifh  colour, 
fmooth,  round,  eafily  broke,  lefs  compa£t,  and 
of  a much  larger  fize.  The  two  forts  differ  in 
ftrength,  but  in  other  refpe£ls  are  of  the  fame 
quality. 

Galls  are  a ftrong  aftringent,  fuppofed  to  be 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
They  have  no  peculiar  fmell  or  tafte  •,  their 
medical  charafter  is  Ample  aftringency.  Both 
water  and  fpirit  take  up  nearly  all  their  virtue. 
The  fpirituous  extradl  is  the  ftrongeft  pre- 
paration; but  the  Ample  powder  is  as  good  as 
any  other  mode  of  adminiftering  them.  The 
dofe  of  the  powder  is  from  a few  grains  to  a 
drachm,  in  human  difeafes. 

They  are  fometimes  ufed  in  veterinary  medi- 
cine, and  are  certainly  among  the  moft  power- 
ful of  the  vegetable  aftringents. 
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GALLINAGINIS  CAPUT  (from  galllna^ 

go,  a woodcock)  •,  alfo  galli  gallinacci  caput.  When 
the  proftate  gland  is  cut  open,  we  difcover  the 
eminence  called  caput  gallmaginis.  It  is  thick 
behind,  and  flender  before ; on  each  fide  of 
this  eminence  appear  the  orifices  of  the  veficulse 
feminales  in  men. 

GALLING  OF  A horse’s  back.  Good  horfes 
are  often  fubje£l;  to  gall  upon  their  backs,  and 
the  utmoft  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  or 
cure  it.  The  beft  method  of  prevention  is  to 
take  a hare’s  fkin,.  well  furniflied  with  hair, 
and  fit  it  neatly  beneath  the  pannel  of  the  fad- 
dle,  fo  that  the  hairy  fide  may  be  next  the 
horfe  : this  does  not  harden  by  fweat,  but  keeps 
the  horfe  from  galling.  This  method  fhould 
never  be  omitted  with  horfes  that  are  newly 
cured  of  it,  as  it  will  prevent  the  fame  happen- 
ing again.  In  long  journeys,  when  horfes 
are  fubjecl  to  gall,  it  is  always  proper  to  take 
off  the  faddle  immediately,  and  examine  whe- 
ther the  back  be  at  all  prefled,  or  pinched  in 
any  part.  It  will  be  well  to  re-examine  it  after 
an  hour  or  two,  to  fee  what  has  happened  ; for 
often  the  part  hurt  will  not  fliew  it  at  firft,  but 
will  fwell  very  violently  afterwards.  In  this 
cafe,  where  the  fkin  is  not  fretted,  but  a fwell- 
ing  comes  on,  a bag  of  coarfe  cloth  flrould  be 
filled  with  warm  cow-dung,  and  tied  upon  the 
fwelling,  which  will  not  only  prevent  it  from 
growing  worfe,  but  will  take  it  often  quite 
down  *,  or  the  fwelling  may  be  well  rubbed  with 
brandy  and  vinegar,  laying  on  fome  rags  foaked 
in  it.  If  the  fkin  be  broken,  a plafter  of  any 
mild  fidve  mull  be  applied. 

GALLOP,  a well-known  pace  to  which  the 
horfe  is  trained,  and  of  which  many  kinds  are 
enumerated,  but  two  only  worthy  of  regard,  to 
wit,  the  hand  gallop  and  the  full  gallop.  Even 
thefe  diftindlions,  however,  are  founded  on  the 
different  degrees  of  velocity  in  which  the  animal 
is  impelled,  rather  than  on  any  peculiarity  in 
the  pace  itfelf.  In  the  galloping,  the  horfe 
leads  with  one  fore-leg  fomewhat  advanced, 
but  not  fo  much  beyond  the  other  as  happens 
in  the  canter  (fee  Canter)  ; and,  when  he  is 
urged  to  his  utmofl  fpeed,  his  legs  are  almofl 
equally  placed,  The  lleeteft  horfes,  when  gal- 


loping, carry  their  bodies  perfecflly  in  a hori- 
zontal pofture,  and  the  fewer  curves  or  fuccef- 
five  arches  are  defcribed,  the  more  rapid  of 
courfe  is  their  progrefs. 

Mr.  Richard  Lawrence  juflly  obferves, 
that,  in  every  inflance  of  progreflion,  all  bodies 
are  retarded  in  proportion  as  they  depart  from  a 
right  line,  whether  this  be  horizontally  or  per- 
pendicularly. “ None  but  horfes  of  great 
powers,”  fays  he,  “ are  able  to  gallop  in  this 
form  ; for,  to  fupply  the  want  of  undulation  in 
the  body,  they  muft  bend  their  limbs  in  a 
greater  degree  ; and  hence  the  neceffity  of  their 
ftanding  perfectly  on  the  centre  of  gravity. 
The  adlion  of  the  gallop  being  more  extended 
than  the  canter,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  horfe 
fhould  have  his  head  more  at  liberty  ; for  a horfe 
cannot  gallop  out  with  his  head  reined  up. 
7 hus,  in  the  fwift  gallop,  he  carries  his  head 
and  neck  nearly  horizontal.” 

We  are  no  lefs  ready  to  agree  with  that 
writer  on  the  common  pra£Iice  of  grooms  and 
jockeys,  who  teach  horfes  to  pull  againji  them  in 
performing  the  gallop.  To  this  they  are  led 
by  the  fupport  it  affords  them  when  they  ftand 
upright  in  the  ftirrups ; but  the  bad  effedls  of 
conflant  preffure,  in  deadening  the  horfe’l 
mouth,  by  rendering  it  callous,'  are  fufficient 
to  demonftrate  the  pernicious  tendency  of  this 
cuftom.  “ When  the  horfe  thus  bears  on  the 
hand,”  fays  Mr.  Lawrence,  “ a confiderable 
portion  of  the  power  which  fhould  be  concen- 
tred in  his  body,  for  the  purpofe  of  maintaining 
his  equilibrium,  is  dire£led  forwards ; and 
hence  he  becomes  much  more  liable  to  fall,  in 
cafe  of  meeting  with  any  cafual  obftacle.”  The 
power  which  the  rider  has,  in  this  cafe,  muft 
be  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  fenfi- 
bility  with  which  the  horfe’s  mouth  is  endued ; 
and  when  this  is  rendered  inconfiderable  by  the 
hardnefs  of  the  parts,  it  is  not  furprifing  if 
accidents  happen  and  the  animal  is  unruly. 

In  his  account  of  the  proportions  of  Eclipse, 
Mr.  St.  Bel  has  exhibited  fix  complete  a£Hons 
of  the  gallop  of  that  celebrated  racer,  each  ac- 
tion covering  twenty-five  feet.  The  fix,  taken, 
together,  offer  a fcale  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet. 
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Tlie  fame  writer  defcvibes  the  gallop  as  con- 
fiding of  “ a repetition  of  bounds  or  leaps, 
more  or  Icfs  high,  and  more  or  lefs  extended, 
in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  and  lightnefs  of 
the  animal.” 

“ The  common  gallop,”  he  fays,  “ contains 
three  times.  If  the-  horfe,  for  example,  begins 
his  gallop  on  the  right,  the  left  hind-foot  beats 
the time ; the  right  hind-foot  and  left  fore- 
foot beat  the  fecond  time  together  -,  and  the  right 
fore-foot  beats  the  third. 

“ In  the  gallop  of  four  times,  the  feet  ftrike 
the  ground  in  the  fame  order  as  in  walking. 

. Suppofing  the  horfe  galloping  on  the  right,  the 
left  hind-foot  beats  the  firft  time,  the  right 
hind-foot  beats  the  fecond,  the  left  fore-foot 
beats  the  third,  and  the  right  fore-foot  beats 
g the  fourth.  This  gallop  is  regular,  but  con- 
fined, and  but  little  adapted  for  fpeed. 

The  gallop  at  two  times  is  fader  than  at 
three  or  at  four ; the  legs  follow  in  the  fame 
order  as  in  the  trot,  fo  that  the  two  founds  are 
given  by  the  left  hind-foot  and  right  fore-foot 
driking  the  ground  together,  and  by  the  right 
hind-foot  and  left  fore-foot  alfo  driking  the 
ground  together.” 

In  galloping,  the  horfe  may  lead  with  which 
fore-leg  he  pleafes  *,  the  mod  ufual  way  is  that 
with  the  right : but,  whichfoever  it  be,  the 
hind-leg  of  the  fame  fide  mud  follow  next; 
otherwile  the  legs  are  faid  to  be  difunited,  and 
the  gallop  to  be  falfe.  To  remedy  this  diforder, 
the  rider  mud  day  the  horfe  a little  on  the 
hand,  and  help  him  with  the  fpur  a little  on  the 
contrary  fide  to  that  on  which  he  is  difunited. 
As  for  example,  if  he  be  difunited  on  the  right 
fide,  he  fhould  help  him  with  the  left  fpur,  by 
daying  him  as  before  on  the  hand  a little,  and 
alfo  helping  him  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
calves  of  the  legs. 

In  a circle,  iJhe  horfe  is  confined  always  to 


lead  with  his  fore-leg  within  the  turn,  other- 
wife  he  is  faid  to  gallop  falfe  ; but  here  too  the 
hind-leg  of  the  fame  fide  mud  follow. 

Thofe  who  make  trial  of  the  gallop  fhould 
obferve  if  the  horfe  performs  it  equally,  and 
fhould  pufh  him  on  fomewhat  hard,  that  they 
may  know  by  his  dop  whether  he  has  drength 
and  vigour,  and  if  he  alfo  be  fenfible  of  the 
fpur. 

In  the  manege  many  varieties  of  this  pace 
were  formerly  enumerated,  but  thefe  are  not 
worth  detailing. 

GALLOP ADE,  in  the  manege,  a hand- 
gallop,  in  which  a horfe  galloping  upon  one  or 
two  treads  is  well  united.  The  difference  be- 
tween working  with  one  haunch  in,  galloping 
upon  volts,  and  managing  upon  terra  a terray 
is,  that,  in  the  latter,  the  two  haunches  are 
kept  fubjeft,  and  alfo  are  within  the  volt ; but, 
in  galloping  a haunch  in,  only  one  is  kept 
fubjedt. 

To  gallop  united,  upon  the  right  foot,  is, 
when  a horfe  that  gallops  out,  having  led  with 
either  of  his  fore-legs,  continues  to  lift  that  fame 
leg  always  fird ; fo  that  the  hinder-leg  on  the  fide 
of  the  leading  fore-leg  mud  likewife  be  raifed 
fooner  than  the  other  hind-leg.  For  indance, 
if  the  right  for-e-leg  leads  before  the  left,  then 
the  right  hind-leg  mud  likewife  move  fooner 
'than  the  left  hind-leg ; and  in  this  order  mud 
the  horfe  continue  to  go  on. 

To  gallop  falfe,  to  difunite,  to  gallop  on  the 
falfe  foot,  is,  when  the  horfe,  having  led  with 
one  of  the  fore-legs,  whether  the  right  or  left, 
does  not  eontinue  to  make  that  leg  always  fet 
out  fird,  nor  to  make  the  hind-leg  of  the  fame 
fide  with  the  leading  leg  to  move  before  its  op- 
pofite  hind-leg  ; that  is  to  fay,  the  orderly  going 
is  interrupted. 

A horfe  that  gallops  falfe  gallops  with  an  un- 
becomipg  air,  and  incommodes  the  rider.  If 
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the  horfe  gallops  falfe,  put  him  upon  keeping 
the  right  foot  and  uniting,  by  bringing  him  to 
with  the  calves  of  your  legs,  and  then  with  the 
fpur  that  is  oppofite  to  the  fide  on  which  he 
difunites.  If  he  difunites  to  the  right,  prick 
him  with  the  left  heel. 

GAMBOGE,  a fubftance  produced  in  the 
province  of  Cambogia,  or  Cambodia,  from 
whence  this  gum  is  called  CamhodiUy  Carcnpuli, 
&c.  'From  its  gold  colour  it  hath  been  called 
chryfopus^  and  from  its  purgative  quality  it  is 
named  fuccus  laxativus,  fuccus  Indiciis  purgansy 
and  fcammomum  orientale.  With  us  it  is  ufually 
called  gamboge. 

It  is  a gummy  refinous  concrete,  brought 
from  the  Eaft  Indies,  faid  to  be  the  produce  of 
certain  trees,  called  Coddam-pulli ; but  fome  fay 
it  is  obtained  from  a Ihrub  of  the  eflula  or  ti- 
thymalus  kind.  The  tree  is  the  Cambogia  gutiay 
or  Cambogia  of  Linn.  Indian  Cambogia.  It  is 
brought  to  us  in  large  cakes  and  rolls ; it  is 
folid,  brittle,  of  a fmooth  furface,  perfeitly 
opake,  free  from  any  vifible  impurities,  of  a 
deep  reddifh-yellow  colour,  equal  and  uniform 
throughout  its  whole  fubftance.  When  chewed, 
it  has  little  or  no  tafte  ; but  foon  after  it  im- 
prelTes  a pungent  acrimony  and  heat,  and  occa- 
fions  a drynefs  in  the  mouth.  It  eafily  melts 
over  the  fire  j it  takes  flame  from  a candle, 
burns  with  a white  flame,  and  leaves  a grey 
afh. 

In  human  medicine  It  Is  chiefly  ufod  as  a 
, draftic  purge,  but  it  weakens  the  ftomach.  It 
produces  copious  difeharges  by  ftool,  and  its 
operation  is  ufually  very  quick.  On  the  firft 
ufe  of  it  in  the  human  fubjedt,  it  generally  vo- 
mits, and  then  purges.  It  is  given  in  dropfies. 
Gibfon  advifes  the  union  of  it  with  alkaline 
falts,  when  given  to  horfes. 

GAMBOIDEA,  a name  applied  to  gamboge, 
with  many  other  diftimSions,  as  the  fuccus  Indi- 
cus purgansygummi  gammandray&cc.  of  which  Rol- 
finicius  gives  the  hiftory  •,  as  alfo  hath  Rudenius, 
a German  phyfician,  who  wrote  a whole  book 
about  It. 

GANACHES,  In  the  manege,  the  two  bones 
on  each  fide  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  op- 
pofite to  the  neck,  or  onfet  of  the  head,  which 
form  the  lower  jaw,  and  give  it  motion.  It  is 
in  this  place  that  the  glands  affedled  in  the 
ftrangles  or  glanders  are  placed. 

GANGAMON,  yayya^coovy  a name  of  the 
omentum,  from  its  fuppofed  likenefs  to  a fiflr- 
ing-net,  which  the  Greeks  call  gangamon. 
Some  call  that  contexture  of  nerves  about  the 
navel  thus. 

GANGLION,  ya.yy'Kmy  in  anatomy,  im- 


ports a knot  frequently  found  in  the  courfe  of 
the  nerve,  and  which  is  not  morbid.  From 
whencefoever  any  nerve  fends  out  a branch,  or 
receives  one  from  another,  or  where  two  nerves 
join  together,  there  is  generally  a ganglion  or 
plexus,  as  may  be  feen  at  the  beginning  of  all 
the  nerves  of  the  medulla  fpinalis,  and  in  many 
other  places  of  the  body.  See  Plexus. 

ganglion,  in  furgery,  a moveable  tu- 
mour formed  any-where  about  the  tendons  of 
mufcles  and  on  the  ligaments.  The  moft  frequent 
fituation  is  about  the  carpus  ; but,  whatever 
part  of  the  body  it  is  in,  it  is  near  the  Ikin,  and 
is,  not  attended  with  any  confiderable  uneafinefs 
to  the  patient.  Ganglions  are  formed  of  lymph, 
which  is  fecreted  within  the  vaginae  of  tendons ; 
they  are  different  in  their  form,  confiftence,  and 
other  appearances,  but  they  never  fuppurate. 
Authors  reckon  thefe  tumours  among  thofe  en- 
eyfted  ones  called  meliceris.  For  the  moft  part, 
the  matter  of  a ganglion  refembles  the  white  of 
an  egg.  Dr.  Cullen  ranks  it  as  a genus  of  dif- 
rafes  in  the  clafs  Locales,  and  order  Tumores, 
and  defines  it,  a hard  moveable  extuberation 
fixed  upon  a tendon. 

The  cure  is  effe£Ied,  In  horfeS  and  other 
cattle,  by  making  an  incifion  through  its  whole 
length,  and  afterwards  drelTing  as  in  wounds 
in  general ; or  they  may  be  fuccefsfully  extir- 
pated, taking  care  not  to  wound  the  fubjacent 
tendon  or  ligament,  which  can  be  generally 
avoided.  Cutting  away  part  of  the  cyft,  and 
then  digefting  the  reft  away,  by  applying  ver- 
digrife  or  fublimate  to  it,  will  always  fucceed. 

GANGR.5iNA  OSSIS,  a name  of  the  fpina 
ventofa. 

GANGRENE,  a very  great  and  dangerous 
degree  of  inflammation,  wherein  the  parts  af- 
fefted  begin  to  put  on  a ftate  of  putrefadlion. 
Hence  a gangrene  appears  to  be  a mortification 
in  its  beginning  ftate,  while  yet  the  part  retains 
fome  fenfe  of  pain,  and  fome  of  the  natural 
heat,  by  which  laft  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  a 
fphacelus,  or  thorough  mortification,  where 
there  is  no  fenfe  of  warmth  left.  See  Morti- 
fication. 

The  figns  of  a gangrene  are  when  the  fymp- 
toms  of  inflammation  fuddenly  difappear, without 
taking  away  the  caufe  ; a dull  fenfe  in  the  part, 
foftnefs,  fiaccidity,  not  rifing  again  if  deprefled  ^ 
puftules  full  of  lymph,  fometimes  yellowifli,  at 
other  times  of  a redclifh  colour,  in  and  about 
the  place  inflamed.  After  this  comes  on  a black- 
nefs  of  the  flefli,  &c.  the  figns  of  actual  morti- 
fication. 

To  prevent  a gangrene,  the  common  means 
of  refilling  the  progrefs  of  inflammation  mult 
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be  reforted  to ; and  where  thefe  feem  to  fail, 
the  bark  (fee  Cinchona)  mull  be  adniiniftered  in 
copious  dofes. 

GANGUE,  is  the  ftony  matter,  cryfliallifed 
or  uncryftallil'ed,  calcareous  or  vitrifiable,  which 
does  not  mineralife  the  metal  found  in  it ; but 
is  only  interpofed  between  the  metallic  particles, 
whether  mineralifed  or  not. 

GARGET,  a difeafe  in  thehorfe  and  other 
cattle,  is  a fwelling  and  inflammation  of  the 
head,  afFe£ting  in  particular  the  eyes  and  lips, 
and  in  the  end  inflaming  alfo  the  gums  and 
tongue.  It  is  fometimes  contagious.  For  the 
cure,  the  creature  muft  be  blooded  every  day 
till  the  inflammation  fubfides.  Immediately 
after  the  firft  bleeding,  give  two  ounces  and  a 
half  of  Epfom  falls,  dilTolved  in  a pint  of  warm 
ale ; after  which,  night  and  morning,  the  fol- 
lowing drench  has  been  recommended  ; 

Take  of  Warm  ale,  half  a pint ; 

Salt  prunella,  or  nitre  in  powder, 
half  an  ounce ; 

Venice  treacle,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce. 

Mix  thefe  together,  and  give  it  in  one  dofe. 

The  beaft  muft  be  kept  clean,  dry,  and  quiet. 
It  may  be  neceflary,  however,  to  look  into  the, 
mouth  for  blifters,  which  generally  appear  upon 
the  tongue  •,  and,  if  there  are  any,  break  them, 
and  drefs  them  with  aegyptiacum,  or  honey  and 
vineg.ar.  When  the  inflammation  is  likely  to 
be  confiderable,  local  bleeding  is  very  ufeful. 
With  this  view,  feme  caft  the  animal  on  ftraw, 
and,  taking  forth  his  tongue,  with  the  point  of  a 
knife  open  the  middle  vein,  for  about  half  an 
inch,  near  to  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

GARGET  IN  THE  MAW.  Old  veterinary 
writers  deferibe  this  difeafe  of  cattle  as  a dan- 
gerous one.  “ It  is  got,”  fay  they,  “ when 
the  beafts  eat  of  crabs  or  acorns  lying  under 
trees,  which  fruit  for  the  moft  part  they  fwal- 
low  whole,  without  breaking  or  chewing,  fo 
that  it  lieth  whole  in  the  maw,  and  will  not 
digeft.  You  may  perceive  if  by  their  drooping 
and  heavinefs  in  their  head,  and  hanging  down 
of  their  ears : their  heart  will  beat  ftrongly, 
and  they  will  be  continually  fitting.”  Except 
their  advice  to  “ let  blood  in  the  neck-vein,” 
the  remedies  they  preferibe  are  not  worth  re- 
peating. 

GARGLE,  in  horned  cattle.  This  difeafe 
is  deferibed  by  farriers  to  be  an  external  hard 
fwelling  in  the  dew-lap,  which  fpreads  after- 
wards to  the  bread  and  throat.  For  the  cure, 
we  are  told  to  “ bleed  the  creature  largely  ^ 


then  make  an  opening  in  the  dew-lap  where 
the  fwelling  is,  and  put  in  as  much  of  the 
leaves  of  bear’s-foot,  pounded,  as  the  opening 
will  admit.  Sew  this  in  with  two  or  three 
ftitches  *,  which  will  caufe  a running,  and  put 
a ftop  to  the  difeafe.”  A common  rowel  will, 
no  doubt,  anfwer  the  purpofe.  i 

GARGLE,  the  fame  as  Gargarifm.  See 
Gargarism. 

GARLICK,  Allium  ; radix  allli  fativi,  Lin. 
Thefe  roots  are  of  the  bulbous  kind,  of  an  irre- 
gularly roundifh  fhape,  with  feveral  fibres  at  the 
bottom  ; each  is  compofed  of  a number  of  lefler 
bulbs,  called  cloves  of  garlick,  inclofed  in  one 
common  membranous  coat,  and  eafily  feparable 
from  one  another.  All  the  parts  of  this  plant, 
but  more  efpecially  the  bulbs,  have  a ftrong  of- 
fenfive  fmell,  and  an  acrimonious,  almoft  cau- 
ftic,  tafte.  Applied  to  the  human  Ikin,  it  in- 
flames and  often  exulcerates  the  part;  and  its 
fmell  is  communicated  to  the  urine. 

This  pungent  root  warms  and  ftimulates  the 
folids,  and  attenuates  tenacious  juices.  Hence, 
in  leucophlegmatic  difeafes,  it  proves  expeftorant 
and  diuretic,  and,  if  the  patient  be  kept  warm, 
fudorific.  In  humoural  afthmas,  and  chronic 
affedbions  of  the  lungs  iii  horfes,  it  has  been 
preferibed  with  advantage. 

Gibfon’s  mode  of  adminiftering  it  will  be 
feen  in  the  following  formula,  which,  he  fays, 
is  efficacious  in  all  “ dry  coughs.” 

Take  of  pure  antimony,  in  fine  powder, 
eight  ounces ; 

Garlick,  pounded. 

Flowers  of  fulphur. 

Coltsfoot  dried  and  powdered,  of 
each  four  ounces ; 

Elecampane, 

Liquorice  powder,  of  each  fix 
ounces  i 

Valerian  root,  in  powder,  two 
ounces ; 

Saffron,  fix  drachms ; 

Spaniffi  liquorice,  diflblved  in  white 
wine,  one  ounce. 

Make  thefe  into  balls,  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  olive  or  linfeed  oil.  One  of 
thefe  may  be  given  daily  for  a month  or 
fix  weeks,  according  to  circumftances. 

“ Garlick  alone,”  fays  Gibfon,  “cut  fmall,two 
or  three  cloves  in  a feed,  has  been  often  found 
to  do  good  fervice,  when  continued,  in  all  fuch 
obftinate  coughs.  1 have  known  abundance  of 
horfes,  by  the  conftant  ufe  of  fuch  things,  and 
with  right  and  well-timed  exercife,  and  careful 
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feeding,  recover  to  admiration,  even  when  there 
has  been  a fufpicion  of  their  wind.” 

In  another  place,  with  a view  to  remove  ob- 
ftinate  coughs  in  horfes,  and  to  prevent  their 
becoming  broken-winded,  he  advifes  the  boil- 
ing fomc  heads  of  garlick  in  cow’s  milk.  “ The 
ufual  dole,”  fays  he,  “ of  the  garlick  is  large, 
being  no  lefs'  than  fix  whole  heads,  which  are 
very  different  in  fize,  fome  being  four  times 
larger  than  others,  and  therefore  the  dofe  muff 
be  very  uncertain.  Thefe  are  boiled  in  three 
pints  of  milk  to  a quart,  which  is  poured  off, 
and  given  early  in  the  morning,  after  a horfe 
has  flood  fome  hours  falling.  But  I have  known 
fome  horfes,  of  fqueamilh  conllitutions,  fo  de- 
fperately  fick  with  the  dofe,  when  the  heads  of 
garlick  happen  to  be  large,  that  they  have  not 
recovered  their  appetite  for  feveral  days  after 
it  j and  therefore  I have  advifed  thofe  who  have 
been  inclinable  to  ufe  this  eafy  remedy  to  weigh 
the  garlick,  three  ounces,  which  is  about  fix 
middle-fized  heads,  to  peel  it  well  and  bruife  it, 
and  boil  it  only  a fliort  fpace  in  a quart  of  milk, 
for  the  long  boiling  thickens  the  milk,  and  makes 
it  more  fickly  and  cloying.  Some  horfes  are  fo 
delicate,  that  they  cannot  even  bear  it  of  that 
ilrength,  without  very  great  diforder  -,  and  to 
fuch  I have  advifed  half  milk  half  water,  and 
fometimes  to  leffen  the  quantity  of  the  garlick  : 
and  I have  known  thefe  things  given  every 
other  day,  for  a week  or  a fortnight,  remove 
very  obllinate  coughs ; but  then  they  were  ad- 
miniftered  in  time,  before  the  cough  was  be- 
come habitual  and  fixed.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  utility  of  this 
remedy,  from  this  account  of  it  given  by  a 
writer  of  fuch  extenfive  experience.  There  is 
reafon,  however,  to  fufpedl,  that  the  fame,  if 
not  greater,  benefits  would  refult  from  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  fetid  gums  in  the  cafes  he  has 
pointed  out. 

•GARGARISM,  yasyaptcrjU-o;  (from  yatya- 
fauces,  colluo,  to  nvcffj),  a liquid  form  of 
medicine  to  wafh  the  mouth  with. 

GAS,  an  AERIFORM  FLUID.  From  a variety 
of  fa£ls  and  experiments  which  have  been  made 
by  modern  chemifts,  it  is  evident,  that  caloric, 
in  its  combination  with  bodies,  is  capable  of  vo- 
latilifing  many  of  them,  and  of  reducing  them 
to  the  aeriform  Rate.  The  permanence  of  this 
Rate,  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere, 
conflitutes  aeriform  fluids  or  gafes.  It  is  ne- 
celTary,  therefore,  in  order  to  reduce  a fub- 
ftance  to  the  Rate  of  gas,  to  diffolve  it  in  calo- 
ric. This  fubltance  combines  with  various  bo- 
dies, with  greater  or  lefs  facility ; and  there  are 
I'cveral  which,  at  the  temperature  of  the  at- 


mofpherc,  are  conflantly  in  the  ftate  of  gas. 
There  are  others,  likewife,  which  pafs  to  this 
ftate  at  fome  degrees  higher,  and  thefe  arc 
called  volatile  or  evaporable  fubftances.  They 
differ,  from  fixed  fubftances,  becaufe  thefe  laft 
are  not  volatilifed  but  by  the  application  and 
combination  of  a large  portion  of  caloric.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  all  bodies  do  not  indifcrimi- 
nately  require  the  fame  quantity  of  caloric  to 
affume  the  gafeous  ftate ; and  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  proportion  may  be  deduced  from  the 
fixation  and  concretion  of  thefe  gafeous  fub- 
ftances. In  order  to  reduce  any  fubftance  to 
the  ftate  of  gas,  the  application  of  caloric  may 
be  made  in  different  ways.  The  moft  fimple 
method  confifts  in  placing  the  body  in  contacft 
with  another  body  which  is  heated.  In  tins 
fituation,  the  heat  on  one  hand  diminiflies  the 
affinity  of  aggregation  or  compofition,  by  fe- 
parating  the  conftituent  principles  to  a greater 
diftance  from  each  other ; and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  heat  unites  to  the  principles  with 
which  it  has  the  ftrongeft  affinity,  and  volati- 
lifes  them.  This  procefs  is  according  to  the 
method  of  fimple  affinities  ; for,  in  fadl,  it  con- 
fifts of  the  exhibition  of  a third  body,  which, 
prefented  to  a compound  of  feveral  principles, 
combines  with  one  of  them,  and  carries  it  oft'. 
The  method  of  double  affinity  may  likewife  be 
ufed  to  convert  any  fubftance  into  the  gafeous 
form ; and  this  is  what  happens  when  we  caufe 
one  body  to  a£t  upon  another  to  produce  a 
combination,  in  which  a difengagement  of  fome 
gafeous  principles  takes  place.  If,  for  example, 
the  fulphurlc  acid  be  poured  upon  the  oxide  of 
manganefe,  the  acid  combines  with  the  metal, 
while  its  caloric  feizes  the  oxigene,  and  rifes 
with  it.  This  circumftance  takes  place  not  only 
in  this  inftance,  but  on  all  other  occafions  where- 
in, an  operation  being  performed  without  the 
application  of  heat,  there  is  a produ£lion  of 
vapour  or  gas.  T he  various  ftates  under  which 
bodies  prefent  themfelves  to  our  eyes  depend 
almoft  entirely  upon  the  different  degrees  of 
combination  of  caloric  with  thofe  fame  bodies. 
Fluids  do  not  differ  from  folids,  but  becaufe 
they  conftantly  poffefs,  at  the  temperature  of 
the  atmofphere,  that  quantity  of  caloric  which 
is  requifite  to  maintain  them  in  that  ftate;  they 
congeal  and  pafs  to  the  concrete  ftate  with 
greater  or  lefs  facility,  accordingly  as  the  requi- 
fite quantity  of  caloric  is  more  or  lefs  in  pro- 
portion. In  refpedl  to  folid  bodies,  they  are  all 
capable  of  paffmg  to  the  gafeous  ftate ; and  the 
only  difference  which  exifts  between  them  in 
this  refpedl  is,  that  a quantity  of  caloric  is  re- 
quired for  this  purpofe,  which  is  governed  by 
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the  following  circumftances  : by  the  affinity  of 
aggregation,  which  connects  their  principles, 
retains  them,  and  oppofes  Itfelf  to  a new  com- 
bination ; by  the  weight  of  the  coiiRituent  parts, 
which  renders  their  volatilifation  more  or  lefs 
difficult  j and  by  the  agreement  and  attraftion 
between  the  caloric  and  the  folid  body,  which 
is  more  or  lefs  Itrong  or  powerful. 

It  is  likewife  obfervable,  that  all  bodies,  whe- 
tl\er  folid  or  liquid,  when  they  come  to  be  vo- 
latilifed  by  heat,  appear  in  two  ftates,  either 
that  of  vapour,  or  of  gas.  In  the  firft  cafe, 
thefe  fubftances  lofe,  in  a ftiort  time,  the  ca- 
loric which  raifed  them,  and  again  appear  in 
their  original  form  the  moment  the  caloric  finds 
colder  bodies  to  combine  with  ; but  it  is  feldom 
that  bodies  thus  divided  refume  their  original 
confidence.  This  date  is  that  of  vapour.  In 
the  fecond  indance,  the  combination  of  caloric 
w'ith  the  volatilifed  fubdance  is  fuch,  that  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  is  in- 
fufficient  to  overcome  the  union.  This  is  the 
date  which  conditutes  the  gafes,  or  aeriform 
fluids.  When  the  combination  of  caloric  with 
any  fubdance  is  fuch  that  a gas  is  produced, 
thefe  invifible  fubdances  may  be  managed  at 
pleafure,  by  the  affidance  of  apparatus  which 
have  lately  been  appropriated  to  thefe  ufes. 
Thefe  are  known  by  the  name  of  Pneumato- 
chemical.  Hydro-pneumatic  apparatus,  &c. 
The  pneumato-chemical  apparatus,  which  is 
generally  employed,  confids  of  a wooden  vefiel, 
ufually  of  a fquare  form,  and  lined  with  lead  or 
tin : two  or  three  inches  beneath  the  upper 
edge  there  is  formed  a groove,  in  which  a 
wooden  plank  fiides,  having  a hole  in  the 
middle,  and  a notch  in  one  of  its  fides ; the 
hole  is  made  in  the  center  of  an  excavation 
formed  in  the  fhelf,  of  the  figure  of  a funnel. 
This  vefiel  is  filled  with  water  or  mercury,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  gafes  to  be  ope- 
rated upon.  There  are  fome  which  eafily  com- 
bine with  water,  and  therefore  require  to  be  re- 
ceived over  mercury.  It  is  very  w'ell  known 
that  gafes  may  be  extradled  in  various  ways. 
When  they  are  difengaged  by  fire,  a recurved 
tube  is  adapted  to  the  neck  of  the  retort,  one 
extremity  of  which  is  plunged  in  the  water  or 
the  mercury  of  the  pneumato-chemical  vefiel, 
and  opens  beneath  the  aperture  in  the  fhelf, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a funnel.  The  junc- 
tion of  the  tube  with  the  neck  of  the  retort  is 
fccurcd  with  the  ufual  lute ; a velTel  filled  with 
the  liquid  of  the  ciftern  is  inverted  upon  the 
fhelf  over  the  aperture.  When  the  gas  is  dif- 
engaged  from  the  materials  in  the  retort,  it  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  bubbles,  vt’hich  rife,  and 


gain  the  fuperior  part  of  the  inverted  vefiel. 
When  all  the  water  is  difplaced,  and  the  bottle 
is  full  of  gas,  it  is  withdrawn,  by  adapting  a 
glafs  plate  to  its  orifice  to  prevent  its  diflipa- 
tion  : it  may  then  be  poured  from  one  vefiel  to 
another,  and  fubjefted  to  a variety  of  experi- 
ments, in  order  to  afcerlain  its  particular  na- 
ture and  properties.  But  when  the  gafes  are 
difengaged  by  means  of  acids,  the  ^ mixture 
which  is  defigned  to  afford  them  is  put  into  a 
bottk  with  a recurved  tube  fitted  to  Its  neck  j 
and  this  tube  Is  plunged  in  the  ciftern  in  fuch 
a manner,  that  the  bubbles  of  gas  may  pafs,  as 
in  the  former  experiment,  through  the  aperture 
of  the  funnel  in  the  fhelf  of  the  vefiel. 

The  proceffes  which  are  employed  at  prefent 
to  extraft  the  gafes,  and  to  analyfe  them,  are 
fimple  and  convenient ; circumftances  wffiich 
have  highly  contributed  to  the  acquifition  of 
the  knowledge  of  aeriform  fubftances. 

GAS,  AMMONiACAL,  alkaline  gas,  alkaline 
air,  or  volatile  alkaline  gas.  The  vapour  of 
cauftic  volatile  alkali  may  be  raifed  by  heat  Into 
a permanent  gas.  This  is  readily  and  copioufiy 
abforbed  by  water,  wdth  which  it  forms  a ftrong 
volatile  alkaline  fpirit.  It  alfo  difiblves  Ice  as  fa  ft 
as  if  the  ice  were  expofed  to  a hot  fire.  It  unites 
with  the  marine  or  vitriolic  acid  gafes,  forming 
concrete  ammoniacal  falts  ; and  with  the  gas  of 
calcareous  fubftances,  with  which  it  concretes 
into  oblong  flender  cryftals. 

GAS,  CARBONIC  ACID.  From  various  fub- 
ftances a permanently  elaftic  fluid  is  obtained, 
whofe  diftinguifhing  property  is,  that  It  is  ca- 
pable of  uniting  with  the  cauftic  calcareous 
earth,  or  quick- lime,  diflblved  in  water,  and  of 
precipitating  this  earth  from  the  water.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  a fufficient  quantity  of  it 
comes  into  contaft  with  lime-water,  the  water 
is  rendered  of  an  opaque  white  colour,  and  the 
fmall  particles  of  earth  which  produce  this  tur- 
bid appearance  gradually  fink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vefiel,  leaving  the  water  clear,  and  free 
from  the  earth  which  had  been  diflblved  in  it ; 
while  the  earth,  thus  feparated  from  the  water 
which  had  diflblved  it,  is  found  to  have  reco- 
vered its  folid  form,  and  remains  united  and 
combined  with  the  gas.  Whatever  gas  there- 
fore is  obferved  to  have  this  property  of  com- 
bining with  the  calcareous  earth  diflblved  in 
water,  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  other  elaftic 
fluids  by  the  name  of  calcareous  gas.  Dr.  Hales 
and  fome  others  have  denominated  this  fluid 
fixed  air,  the  impropriety  of  which  term  ap- 
pears from  confidering  firft,  that  this  fluid  is 
fixed  only  when  it  is  combined  with  the  calca- 
reous earth  or  other  fubftance  j and  that  it  is 
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the  vewrfe  of  being  fixed,'  that  Is  to  fay,  It  Is 
permanently  elaftic,  whenever  It  is  difengaged  ; 
and  fecondly,  it  does  not  poffefs  the  diftingulfli- 
ing  properties  of  the  fluid  to  which  the  word 
air  has  been  immemorially  affigned.  Bergman 
calls  this  fluid  the  aerial  acid ; it  is  called  by 
others  mephitic  acid,  and  mephitic  gas : neither 
of  which  diftinguiflies  it  from  other  gafes,  all 
which  (excepting  air)  are  mephitic  or  noxious 
to  breathing  animals,  and  feveral  of  which  are 
better  entitled  to  the  epithet  acid. 

Calcareous  gafes  are  obtained  from  a variety 
of  fubflances,  and  by  different  proceffes ; as, 
from  calcareous  earths,  fixed  and  volatile  al- 
kalies, magnefia,  the  juices  of  fruits,  infu- 
(ion  of  grains,  and  other  vegetable  matters, 
while  they  undergo  the  vinous  fermentation, 
alfo  animal  and  vegetable  fubflances  undergoing 
the  putrefadlive  fermentation.  This  gas  is 
found  in  mines  and  other  fubterraneous  places, 
alfo  in  moft  mineral  waters,  &c. 

Amongfl  other  properties  of  this  calcareous 
gas,  are  the  few  following : It  extinguifhes 
flame ; one  part  of  this  gas  with  nine  parts  of 
air  does  not  admit  a candle  to  burn ; when 
this  gas  Is  refpired,  it  is  fatal  to  anitnals ; vege- 
tables alfo  are  deftroyed  by  it;  it  refifls  putre- 
fa6lion,  by  applying  it  to  putrefying  fubflances. 

GAS,  FLUOR  ACID.  It  Is  obtained  from  the 
minerals  called  fluors ; it  no  fooner  comes  in 
contafl  with  water  than  part  of  it  is  abforbed, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  furface  of  the  water 
becomes  covered  with  a flony  film,  fimilar  to 
that  produced  by  the  mixture  of  the  acid  of 
fluors  with  water ; when  this  film  is  broken, 
another  cruft  is  formed  on  the  furface  of  the 
water,  and  fo  on  fucceflively  till  the  whole  of 
the  gas  is  abforbed  by  the  water,  which  it  will 
take  up.  The  mofl  chara£leriftlc  property  of 
the  fluor  acid  Is  the  power  of  corroding  glafs. 

GAS,  HYDROGENE, or  inflammable  air.  Some 
gafes  are  capable  of  being  inflamed.  An  in- 
flammable gas  is  frequently  found  In  mines, 
efpecially  coal-mines,  which  fometimes  take 
fire,  and  explode  with  confiderable  violence. 
It  is  obtained  from  iron,  brafs,  tin,  zinc,  putre- 
fying animal  or  vegetable  matters,  liver  of  ful- 
phur.  See.  The  inflammable  gafes  which  have 
been  principally  examined  explode  during  their 
inflammation,  yet  many  others  burn  very  well 
without  explofion.  Signor  Volta  thinks,  that 
the  ignis  fatuus,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  in- 
flammable gas  that  has  arifen  from  marftiy 
grounds,  and  alfo  that  the  falling  ftars,  may 
have  been  kindled  by  means  of  ek£lricity  ; for 
inflammable  gas  may  be  kindled  by  the  electric 
fpark,  even  when  the  electricity  is  not  very 


ftrong.  Inflammable  gas  is  rioxious  to  animab, 
but  is  not  hurtful  to  vegetable  life.  ' 

GAS,  MURIATIC  ACID.  Tliis  is  obtained, 
by  means  of  heat,  from  fpirit'  of  fait.  It  is 
quickly  abforbed  by  water,  which  becomes  a 
fpirit  of  fait  more  or  lefs  ftrong  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  gas  abforbed,  and  thus  a itronger 
marine  acid  fpirit  may  be  obtained  than  by  any 
other  method.  Ice  is  as  quickly  diflblved  by  this 
acid  gas  as  it  is  by  a hot  fire.  It  extingullhes 
flame ; and,  when  mixed  with  air,  it  gives  to 
flame  a beautiful  green  or  blueifli  colour. 

GAS,  NITROUS.  It  is  produced  by  diflblv- 
ing  in  the  nitrous  acid  either  iron,  copper,  mer- 
cury, filver,  bifmuth,  or  nickel,  &c.  When 
this  gas  is  mixed  with  air,  it  produces  heat, 
rednefs,  a turbid  appearance,  and  a diminution 
of  the  bulk  of  the  air.  The  nitrous  gas  fullers 
no  diminution  upon  being  mixed  with  any  other 
kind  of  gas  than  air ; and,  confequently,  the 
diminution  is  greater  when  the  air  is  purer. 
This  nitrous  gas  is  employed  to  meafure  the 
purity  of  the  atmofpheric  air.  It  extinguifhes 
flame,  and  is  noxious  to  animals.  It  is  ab- 
forbed by  various  liquors. 

GAS,  NITROUS  ACID.  The  mere  vapour  of 
heated  fpirit  of  nitre  was  difeovered  by  Ur. 
Prieflley  to  afTume  the  form  of  gas.  It  was 
readily  abforbed  by  water,  and  it  diflblved 
quickfilver.  When  it  was  mixed  w'ith  nitrous 
gas,  the  mixture  became  red  and  turbid,  the 
nitrous  gas  was  diminifhed,  and  its  power  of 
diminifhing  air  was  lefl'ened. 

GAS,  VITRIOLIC  ACID.  It  is  raifed  by 
means  of  heat,  and  of  mixture  with  oils,  char- 
coal, or  other  inflammable  fubflances.  It  is 
readily  abforbed  by  water ; and,  when  thus 
brought  into  the  form  of  a liquid,  it  poflefl'es 
all  the  properties  of  a vitriolic,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  of  the  volatile  vitriolic  or  fulphureous 
acid. 

Two  kinds  of  gas  are  emitted  from  putrefy- 
ing animal  and  vegetable  fubflances,  viz.  one 
that  renders  cauflic  alkalies  mild,  anotlier  lliat 
is  inflammable. 

GAS,  AZOTIC.  See  Azote. 

GAS  S YLVESTRE.  The  caMc  add  gas, 
which  rifes  from  fpirituous  liquors  while  they 
are  fermenting,  has  been  thus  named. 

GASKOIN,  an  old  term  in  the  manege,  the 
hinder  thigh  of  a horfe,  which  begins  at  the 
fliffle,  and  reaches  to  the  bending  of  the  ham. 
See  the  article  Thigh. 

GASTER,  yacrrjp,  venter,  the  belly.  It  i« 
fometimes  taken  for  the  whole  abdomen,  at 
others  only  for  the  flomach,  and  fometimes  for 
any  other  cavity,  particularly  the  uterus. 
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GASTRIC  JUICE,  the  juice  of  the  do- 
tuach. 

GASTRIC  VESSELS,  thofe  diftributed  to 
the  ftomach. 

GASTRICA  ARTERIA  DEXTRA,  or 
Gastrica  Major.  It  proceeds  from  the  he- 
patica  arteria ; it  pafles  behind  the  pylorus,  and 
beyond  it  fends  out  the  duodenalis  or  inteftina- 
lis  ; then  runs  along  the  right  fide  of  the  great 
curvature  of  the  ftomach,  to  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  which,  on  both  fides,  it  diftributes 
branches,  and  at  laft  ends  in  the  gaftrica  fi- 
niftra. 

GASTRICA  SINISTRA  ARTERIA,  or 
Gastrica  Minor.  It  is  a branch  of  the  fple- 
rica ; it  runs  from  the  left  to  the  right,  along 
the  left  portion  of  the  great  curvature  of  the 
ftomach.  It  fupplies  the  omentum  with 
branches  called  gaftro-epiploicae  finiftrse,  and 
then  it  communicates  with  the  gaftrica  arteria 
dextra ; and  from  this  union  the  gaftro-epiploi- 
cae  mediae  are  produced. 

GASTRICA  RECTA  VENA.  It  is  fome- 
times  a branch  from  the  vena  portae  ventralis, 
or  from  its  principal  branches.  It  goes  to  the 
pylorus,  to  the  great  curvature  of  the  fto- 
mach, and  communicates  with  the  gaftrica  fi- 
niftra,  &c. 

GASTRICA  SINISTRA  VENA.  It  goes 
out  from  the  fplenica,  at  the  left  extremity  of 
the  pancreas,  from  whence  it  runs  to  the  great 
extremity  of  the  ftomach,  and  along  the  great 
arch,  until  it  meets  the  gaftrica  dextra.  In  its 
paflage  it  fends  branches  to  the  fides  of  the  fto- 
mach, and  communicates  with  the  coronaria 
ventriculi. 

GASTRITIS,  inflammation  of  the  ftomach. 
Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the 
clafs  Pyrexia,  and  order  Phlegmajta.  He  ob- 
ferves  two  fpecies : r.  Gajlritis  Plegmonodea ; 
2.  Gajlritis  Eryftpelatofa. 

GASTROCELE  (from  the  Jlomach, 

xijX,;,  tumour,  or  rjipture),  a rupture  of  the  fto- 
mach, or  other  vifcus  in  its  region. 

GASTRODYNIA,  pain  in  the  ftomach.  It 
Is  an  inftance  of  dyfpepfia. 

GASTRO-EPIPLOICA,  an  epithet  for  the 
arteries  and  veins  that  go  to  the  ftomach  and 
omentum. 

GASTRORAPHY  {yartf^opa.pia.,  from  yac- 
r-r^p,  venter,  the  belly,  and  fuiitra,  future), 

in  furgery,  the  operation  of  fewing  up  wounds 
of  the  abdomen. 

GASTROTOMY  (from  yxa-r^p  and  rsp.voe, 
fico,  to  cut),  the  diflTeflion  of  the  bowels. 

GATHERERS,  or  Nippers,  the  name  ufu- 
ally  given  to  four  teeth  which  a horfe  gets  when 


he  is  three  years  old.  Sec  the  articles  Age  ^ 
a Horfe,  and  Teeth. 

GAUNT-BELLIED,  or  Light-bellied. 
A gaunt-bellied  horfe  is  one  whofe  belly  llirinks 
up  towards  his  flanks.  Some  conclude  fuch  a 
horfe  to  be  of  a coftive  habit,  and  always  wafliy 
and  unhealthy  after  hard  labour. 

GELATINE,  one  of  the  component  parts 
of  an  animal  body.  It  is  familiarly  known  by 
the  name  of  jelly,  and  is  procured  by  the  folu- 
tion  of  cartilaginous  fubftances  in  water. 

GELATINOUS,  any  thing  approaching  to 
the  confiftence  of  a jelly,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable  in  its  nature.  Thus,  a deco£l:ion  of 
bread  in  water  may  be  reduced  into  a jelly,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  fick. 

GELDING,  a term  ufed  to  denote  the  ope- 
ration of  caftrating  horfes  ; and  ufed  alfo  for  a 
horfe  fo  caftrated,  or  whofe  tefticles  have  been 
cut  out.  See  the  article  Castration. 

GEMELLUS,  a mufcle  in  the  horfe.  See 
Plate  XX.  and  the  defcription  of  the  “ lower 
limbs f under  the  article  Muscles. 

GEMINI,  are  two  mufcles  of  the  thigh 
which  arife  from  the  protuberance  of  the  if- 
chium,  and  are  inferted  with  the  pyriformis 
into  the  dent  at  the  root  of  the  great  trochanter. 
For  thefe  mufcles  in  the  horfe,  fee  Plate  XXI. 
and  the  defcription  of  the  “ lower  limbs,"  under 
the  article  Muscles. 

GENERATION,  the  a£f  of  engendering  ; or 
that  corporeal  intercourfe  between  animals  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  but  of  oppofite  fexes,  by  which 
they  propagate  their  kind. 

The  procefs  of  generation,  fo  far  as  the  male 
contributes  to  it,  is  as  follows : — The  penis  being 
ere£fed  by  a determination  of  blood,  the  glands 
at  the  fame  time  tumefied,  and  the  nervous  pa- 
pillae in  the  glands  much  rubbed  and  highly 
excited  in  coitu,  an  ejaculatory  contraction  fol- 
lows, by  which  the  feed  is  prefled  out  of  the 
feminal  veficles,  and  expelled  with  fome  confi- 
derable  force. 

The  procefs  of  generation  on  the  part  of  the 
female  is  thus : — The  clitoris  being  erected, 
after  the  like  manner  as  the  penis  in  the  male,anci 
the  neighbouring  parts  all  cliftended  with  blood, 
they  more  adequately  embrace  the  penis  in  co- 
itu, and,  by  the  intumefcence,  prefs  out  a li- 
quor from  the  glands  about  the  neck  of  the 
womb,  to  facilitate  the  paflage  of  the  penis. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  fibres  of  the  womb  con- 
tracting, open  its  mouth  (which  at  other  times 
is  extremely  clofe)  for  the  reception  of  die  finer 
part  of  the  femen  ; and  tliis  being  conveyed  thi- 
ther with  fome  impetus,  is  retained  in  the  ute- 
rus by  the  convulfive  reftridfion  of  the  inner 
3 c 
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membrane  thereof,  and  thus  prepared  to  Im- 
pregnate the  ovum. 

During  the  a£l  of  coition,  the  Fallopian  tubes 
growing  ftifF,  embrace  the  ovaries  with  their 
ftrong  mufcular  edges  like  fingers,  and  com- 
prefs  them,  till  their  mouths  being  dilated  and 
expanded  by  this  membrane,  force  the  egg, 
now  ripened,  into  their  cavities,  and  gradually 
drive  it  forw'ards,  by  their  vermicular  motion, 
till  at  lad  they  protrude  it  into  the  cavity  of  the 
womb,  to  meet  the  femen  of  the  male. 

Others  rather  fuppofe  the  feed  conveyed. from 
the  uterus,  through  the  Fallopian  tubes,  to  the 
ova  ; and  thus  take  the  impregnation  to  be  fird 
performed  in  the  ovaries,  or  even  in  the  tubes 
themfelves,  the  ova  and  the  feed  meeting  by  the 
way. 

Others  again,  confidering  the  clofenefs  of  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the 
membranes  of  the  ovaries,  judge  it  impoffible 
for  the  feed  to  pafs  that  way ; and  therefore 
fuppofe  it  is  taken  up  by  the  veins  which  open 
into  the  cavity  of  the  vagina,  or  even  the  womb; 
where  circulating,  it  ferments  with  the  mafs  of 
blood ; and  hence  all  the  fymptoms  which  ap- 
pear in  conception.  At  length  it  enters  and 
impregnates  the  egg  by  the  fmall  twigs  of  ar- 
teries which  are  upon  its  membranes.  This 
fermentation  fwelling  the  membranes  of  the 
tubes,  they  open  their  cavity,  and  make  room 
for  the  ova  to  pafs  into  the  womb. 

The  egg  impregnated,  and  clofe  fhut  up  in 
the  womb,  fwims  in  the  humours  thereof ; 
which,  growing  more  and  more  fubtil,  enter 
the  parent  pores  found  on  one  fide  the  ovum, 
and  foon  didend,  fill,  and  augment  it ; and 
there  being  dill  further  attenuated,  nourifh  the 
embryo,  thicken  and  expand  the  membranes  of 
the  ovum,  efpecially  in  that  part  by  which  it 
grew  to  the  ovary,  and  thus  form  the  rudiments 
of  a placenta. 

The  fame  caufes  dill  continuing,  and  the 
pores  both  of  the  placenta  and  the  membranes 
being  enlarged,  the  egg  begins  to  fill  the  cavity 
of  the  womb ; and  at  length  its  dem  or  calyx 
grows  to  the  concave  furface  thereof,  and  thus 
is  the  navel-dring  formed. 

This  fydem  Is  founded  on  the  fuppofition  of 
animalcula  in  the  male  feed.  Some  who  fet 
them  afide,  as  unconcerned  in  generavlon,  ac- 
count for  it  thus  : the  feed  containing  volatile, 
oily,  and  faline  parts,  as  appears  from  its  fetid 
fmell,  oleaginous  fubdance,  &c.  being  lodged 
in  the  womb,  and  there  further  digeded  and 
exalted,  grows  yet  more  volatile,  fetid,  pungent, 
and  dimulating ; and  thus,  adding  to  the  heat 
occafioned  by  coition,  vellicates  the  nervous 


fibres  of  that  part,  and  occafions  a fermentation, 
and  gentle  inflammation,  and  by  that  means  an 
extraordinary  flux  of  humours  to  that  and  the 
adjacent  parts. 

By  this  means  the  tubes  become  rigid,  and  fit 
to  grafp  the  ovaries,  which  are  alfo  heated  by 
the  effluvia  of  the  femen  and  the  warmth  of  the 
parts  furrounding.  Upon  this  there  Is  a greater 
flux  into  the  ovaries ; till,  at  length,  the  ova, 
fome  of  them  at  lead,  by  fuch  greater  fupply 
of  nourllhment,  increafe  in  bulk  ; and  as  thofe 
grafped  by  the  edges  of  the  tubes  will  be  kept 
warmed,  and  the  greated  flux  be  made  there- 
to, they  will  fooned  be  ripened,  fall  off,  and  be 
received  by  the  tubes,  and  conveyed  to  the 
wmmb  ; where  growing  after  the  manner  of  the 
feeds  of  plants,  the  ‘ placenta  at  length  takes 
hold  of,  and  adheres  to,  the  uterus  ; from  which 
time  the  embryo  begins  to  be  nouridied  after  a 
different  manner. 

GENERATION,  Organs  of.  In  the  larger 
quadrupeds  there  is  a general  refemblance  both 
in  the  form  and  fun£fions  of  thefe  parts.  Of 
the  internal  organs  fome  notice  has  been  taken 
in  deferibing  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  (fee 
Abdomen).  In  the  horfe,  the  external  parts 
of  generation  are,  i.  The  penis.,  confiding  of 
the  corpus  fpongiofum  urethra,  glans  penis,  and 
two  corpora  cavernofa,  arifing  from  the  os  if- 
chlum  on  each  fide,  and  uniting  under  the 
pubis ; 2.  The  t^es,  included  in  the  ferotum, 
or  purfe. 

Concerning  thefe,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  o' 
ferve,  that  the  penis  differs  from  the  human  in 
its  form  and  blood-veffels.  The  corpus  fpongio- 
fum urethra  poffeffes  much  mufcular  power,  and 
has  little  connexion  with  the  body  of  the  penis. 
This  mufcularity  may  be  requifite  from  the 
length  of  this  organ.  Spafm  feldom  takes  plac 
in  the  urethra  of  the  horfe. 

The  corpus  fpongiofum  is  of  a cellular  druc- 
ture.  In  the  cells  is  depofited  blood,  from 
the  two  pudendal  arteries : part  of  this  blood 
likewife  paffes  Into  the  corpora  cavernofa.  In 
the  human  fubjedt  this  blood  is  returned  by  nu- 
merous veins  on  the  back  of  the  penis  and  the 
bladder. 

The  glans  penis  of  the  horfe  is  a termina- 
tion of  the  corpus  fpongiofum,  the  poderior 
part  of  which  is  compofed  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  fmall  veins.  The  veins  of  the  penis  of 
the  horfe  are  placed  on  the  dorfal  part,  apd  are 
found  terminating  in  the  femoral  veins.  From 
the  cellular  druefure  of  thefe  parts,  the  circula- 
tion is  neceffarily  flow. 

Eredlion  is  produced  by  thefe  plexufes  of 
veins,  and  depends  muoh  upon  the  mind.  In- 
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deed,  the  arteries  of  the  penis  are  of  a volun- 
tary defcription. 

There  arc  fix  glandular  bodies,  which  have 
been  miftaken  for  the  proftate  in  the  horfe  ; but 
there  is  not  any  refemblance  of  this  part.  F'our 
openings  pierce  the  urethra  at  the  fame  fpot, 
but  appear  to  have  no  connedtion : two  of 
thefe  are  from  the  veficulae  feminales,  and  the 
reft  from  the  vafa  deferentia  ; the  former  are 
the  largeft. 

The  fluid  of  the  veficulae  feminales  has  been 
fiippofed  to  be  femen.  Mr.  Hunter,  however, 
thought  differently, 'and  imagined,  perhaps  with 
great  propriety,  that  it  was  merely  a diluent  of 
that  fecretion. 

The  tejlicle  is  a pulpy  glandular  fubftance 
compofed  of  blood-vefl'els,  abforbents,  and  fome 
nerves,  and  not  very  fenfible  but  in  difeafe. 
Its  artery  arifes  from  the  aorta,  is  diftrlbuted  in 
minute  branches  through  the  tefticle,  and  ulti- 
mately has  two  terminations,  the  one  in  the 
veins,  and  the  other  in  the  dufts  of  the  tefticle. 
Thefe  dudfs  terminate  in  the  epidydimis,  which 
is  vulgarly  called  the  nut. 

The  ferpentine  ftrudture  of  the  feminal  dudls 
is  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  abforption  of 
its  aqueous  particles.  Thefe  tubes  are  mufcu- 
lar,  and  ejedf  their  contents  with  confiderable 
force.  The  arteries  of  the  tefticle  terminate 
alfo  in  abforbents. 

'I  he  tefticle  of  the  horfe  is  not  liable  to  many 
difeafes.  In  the  operation  of  castration,  the 
redudlion  of  the  fyftem  by  an  antiphlogiftic  re- 
gimen is  to  be  attended  to,  as  has  been  obferved 
under  that  article. 

As  to  the  parts  of  generation  in  the  mare, 
ftie  has  her  uterusy  ovaria,  and  other  parts,  that 
contribute  to  conception  and  nutrition  of  the 
foetus.  Thefe  are  much  the  fame  In  moft  of 
the  greater  quadrupeds,  and  have  often  been 
deferibed  by  anatomifts  who  have  been  atten- 
tive to  the  fubjedf  of  generation.  The  fol- 
lowing concife  defcription  of  thefe  parts  from 
rrofeil'or  Coleman’s  Ledlures  may  therefore 
fuffice. 

Tire  vagina  and  part  of  tlr€  uterus  lie  between 
the  redlum  and  the  bladder.  Between  the  va- 
gina and  the  bladder  is  a part,  by  Mr.  Hunter, 
improperly  confidcred  a hymen.  Its  funftions 
and  fituation  are  very  different  from  the  human 
hymen  ; mares  which  have  repeatedly  had  foals 
having  ftill  this  part  remaining.  Its  ufe  is 
merely  valvular,  as  it  prevents  the  urine  from 
paffmg  into  the  interior  and  lower  part  of  the 
vagina.  In  the  living  ftate  the  vagina  is  ru- 
gous and  vafcular.  At  its  termination  is  a 
tmall  opening,  the  commen^ment  of  the  os 


uteri.  This  orifice  is  always  open  in  tlie  un- 
impregnated  ftate,  but  clofes  upon  conception- 
The  femen  is  injedted  at  once  into  the  uterus. 
In  the  human  fubje£l:  there  is  only  one  cavity, 
which  is  called  the  uterus ; but  in  mares,  and 
in  moft  other  quadrupeds,  are  two  tubes ; 
thefe  are  called  the  horns  of  the  uterus,  but 
may  be  termed  uteri  themfelves.  It  has  been 
faid,  that  the  reafon  of  there  bilng  two  cavi- 
ties w'as  for  the  purpofe  of  a more  abundant 
conception ; but  why  have  mares  two  uteri  ? 
At  the  ejetremity  of  each  horn  is  placed  an  ova- 
rium. Thefe  organs  are  abfolutely  neceffary, 
and  Intimately  concerned  in  generation  ; in 
what  manner  they  are  ufeful  we  are  unable  to 
determine  : they  arc  connedled  to  the  horns  by 
a ligament  and  the  Fallopian  tubes,  at  the  end 
of  which  are  found  the  fimbriae.  There  feems 
to  be  no  connedlion  or  no  direft  communica- 
tion between  the  ovaria  and  the  uterus  : how, 
therefore,  does  the  femen  pafs  into  the  ovaria 
from  the  uterus  ? or,  how  does  the  femen  af- 
fe£l:  the  ovarium  ? or,  how  is  the  young  pro- 
duced ? Flowever  ftrange  this  may  appear,  it 
is  known  to  be  really  the  cafe  ; and  the  young, 
at  a certain  period,  burfts  from  the  ovarium, 
and  proceeds  through  the  Fallopian  tube  into 
the  uterus.  Sometimes  this  foetus  is  conveyed 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  grows  there, 
but  ultimately  produces  the  death  of  the  mo- 
ther. When  the  young  foetus  is  conveyed  into 
the  uterus,  the  os  uteri  becomes  clofed  from  a 
fympathetic  power.  The  embryo  adheres  to 
the  uterus  by  the  coagulable  lymph  which  is 
thrown  out.  In  women,  it  ufually  adheres  to 
one,  which  is  the  fuperior,  part  of  the  uterus ; 
in  ftieep  and  oxen,  to  feveral,  called  placentu- 
la;  ; but  in  the  mare,  to  the  w'hole  of  the  ute- 
rus. At  this  period,  naufea,  ficknefs.  See.  en- 
fue  In  the  mother.  A quantity  of  water  is 
difeharged  between  the  foetus  and  placenta, 
which  water  diminifties  in  its  proportionate 
bulk,  according  to  the  age  of  the  foetus.  The 
uterus  now  becomes  larger,  not  from  extenfion, 
but  by  a growth  which  enfues  from  its  being 
now  much  more  vafcular. 

In  impregnation  the  uterus  becomes  Incapable 
of  growth  after  a certain  period  : this  circum- 
ftance  is  particularly  uniform.  At  this  period 
labour  commences,  from  the  foetus  ftill  in- 
creafing  in  bulk,  and  the  uterus  being  deprived 
of  its  wonted  power,  d he  uterus  contradls  on 
the  foetus,  and,  from  die  expanfion  of  the  os 
uteri,  the  former  is  at  length  difeharged.  In 
quadrupeds,  the  placenta  and  other  mem- 
branous parts  accompany  the  foetus  : there 
is  a natural"  defire  in  the  mother  to  eat  thefe 
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membranes,  a defire  which,  from  its  conve- 
nience in  many  refpe£i:s,  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged. 

GENETTE,  in  the  old  manege,  a Turkifh  bit, 
the  curb  of  which  is  all  of  one  piece,  made  like 
a large  ring,  and  placed  above  the  liberty  of 
the  tongue.  When  they  bridled  a horfe,  they 
made  his  chin  pafs  through  this  curb,  which 
furrounds  his  beard.  This  fort  of  bit  was 
much  ufed  at  the  court  of  France  when  Guillet 
wrote. 

GENETTE,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a particular  way 
of  riding  pradllfed  in  Spain : this,  being  fo 
fhort  that  the  fpurs  bear  upon  the  horfe’s  flank, 
would  be  reckoned  abfurd  in  England  •,  but, 
among  the  Spaniards,  it  is  thought  handfome, 
when  they  ride  upon  their  genettes  before  the 
ladies  in  going  to  court. 

GENIO-GLOSSI,  a pair  of  mufcles  pro- 
ceeding inwardly  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
lower  jaw  under  another  pair  ciWeAGemo-hyoideSy 
and,  enlarging  themfelves,  are  faftened  into  the 
bafis  of  the  tongue.  Thefe  ferve  to  pull  the 
tongue  forward,  and  to  thruft  it  out  of  the 
mouth ; thus  called  from  yevsiov,  mentumy  the 
chtTiy  and  yXujcra-a.,  lingua,  the  tongue. 

GENIO-HYOID^US,  is  a mufcle  of  the  os 
hyoides,  which,  with  its  partner,  is  fhort,  thick, 
and  flefhy,  arifing  from  the  internal  parts  of  the 
lower  jaw-bone,  called  the  chin,  and,  dilating 
themfelves,  are  foon  leflfened  again,  and  inferted 
into  the  fuperior  part  of  the  fore-bone  of  the  os 
hyoides.  Thefe  pull  upwards  and  forwards  the 
os  hyoides,  and  affifl  the  genioglofli  in  thrufting 
the  tongue  out  of  the  mouth , from  ysveiov, 
men  turn,  the  chin,  the  Greek  ypfilon,  and 
forma,  Jhape.  For  this  mufcle  in  the  horfe,  fee 
Plate  XJi.  and  the  defcription  of  mufcles  “ in 
the  neck,''  under  the  article  Muscles. 

GENIO-PHARlNG.^EI,  are  mufcular  fibres 
joined  to  the  fide  of  the  genioglofli,  and  inferted 
into  the  fides  of  the  pharynx,  continue  their  con- 
jundbion  with  the  genioglofli  all  the  way  to  the 
chin. 

GENISTA,  Broom,  a genus  in  Linnseus’s 
botany.  He  enumerates  fourteen  fpecies,  and 
three  varieties. 

GENITAL,  is  applied  to  any  thing  that  con- 
cerns generation,  and  particularly  to  the  diftindl: 
parts  of  males  and  females. 

GENSING,  or  Ginseng,  the  panax  quin- 
quefolium  of  Linnaus.  It  is  the  root  of  a fmall 
plant  which  grows  in  Cqjna,  Turkey,  and  fome 
parts  of  America,  particularly  in  Canada  and 
Pennfylvania. 

GENTIAN,  Geniiana  luteaWnn.  The  root 
©f  this  plant  is  commended  by  Gibfon  as  a ve- 


terlnaty  remedy.  It  Is  a principal  Ingredient  in 
the  compofitlon,  frequently  given  to  cattle  in 
drenches,  called  Diapente.  It  is  a powerful 
bitter,  and,  as  fuch,  reckoned  a good  ftoraachic 
and  anthelmintic. 

GESTATION,  exerclfe ; alfo  the  time  of  a 
female’s  going  with  young  : from  gejlo,  to  bear. 
The  latter  cafe  is  ufually  termed  utero-gejlation. 

Gibbosity  (from  gMus,  hump-backed), 
crookednefs,  any  protuberance  or  convexity, 
having  refemblance  thereunto.  A gibbofity  of 
the  chefl;  from  a faulty  arrangement  of  the  dor- 
fal  vertebrae  fometimes  occurs. 

GID,  or  Giddiness,  a vertigo  affedting  the 
head,  in  flieep,  afles,  and  fome  other  animals 
(fee  Vertigo).  This  complaint  is  common 
among  fheep  that  are  too  richly  fed.  The  farm- 
ers call  it  Jlurdinefs,  or  the  Jlurdy  evil.  The  cure 
they  attempt  in  the  following  way,  after  bleed- 
ing to  about  three  quarters  of  a pint. 

Take  of  AlTa-foetida,;  an  ounce  ; 

Diflblve  in  a quart  of  water,  and 
add 

Juice  of  garlick,  four  fpoonfuls  •, 
Honey,  two  ounces. 

Give  a quarter  of  a pint  once  in  three 
hours,  till  half  is  taken  ; then  the  reft 
at  equal  dofes,  night  and  morning. 

The  flieep,  if  put  Into  hilly  pafture-ground, 
will  be  lefs  liable  to  relapfe.  See  the  article 
Sheep. 

GIGGS,  or  Gigs,  or  Flaps,  little  fwellings 
or  bladders,  with  black  heads,  that  grow  in  the 
mouth  of  a horfe,  on  the  infide  of  the  lips  and 
palate,  which  will  fometimes  appear  as  big  as  a 
walnut,  and  are  fo  painful,  that  the  horfe  will 
let  his  meat  fall  out  of  his  mouth,  or,  at  leaft, 
keep  it  in  his  mouth  unchewed.  Gigs  are 
cured  by  flitting  them  open  with  a lancet,  and 
wafhing  them  afterwards  with  vinegar.  But 
when  they  degenerate  into  what  are  called 
cankers,  which  are  known  by  little  white  fpecks 
that  fpread  into  irregular  ulcers,  the  belt  me- 
thod then  is  to  touch  them  with  a fmall  flat 
cautery,  till  the  fpreading  is  flopped,  and  to 
rub  the  fores  three  or  four  times  a-day  with 
gegyptlacum  and  timflure  of  myrrh.  When,  by 
this  dreflTing,  the  floughs  are  feparated,  they 
may  be  walhed  with  a fponge  dipped  in  alum, 
green  vitriol,  or  fublimate  water,  if  they  conti- 
nue to  fpread ; or  with  a tincture  made  by  dif- 
folving  half  an  ounce  of  alum,  and  two  ounces 
of  honey,  in  a pint  of  tindlure  of  rofes.  Either 
of  thefe  will  cure  them,  and  are  very  ufeful  in 
moft  diforders  of  the  mouth. 
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GIGOT,  in  the  manege.  A branch  after  formed  for  the  fecretion  of  the  urine.  The  fa- 


the  form  of  a gigot,  or  leg,  is  one,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  round,  and  called  in  French 
gargouille. 

Gill,  another  name  for  ground-ivy.  See 
Ground-ivy. 

GINGER,  a well-known  aromatic  fubftance, 
fuitable,  on  account  of  its  cheapnefs,  to  be  ufed 
in  veterinary  prefcriptions.  It  is  a common 
ingredient  in  cordial  balls,  drinks,  &c.  admi- 
niitered  to  cattle. 

GINGLYMUS,  that  fort  of  articulation  when 
a bone  both  receives  and  is  received.  The 
property  of  this  fort  of  articulation  is  to  admit 
only  of  the  motions  of  flexion  and  extenfion. 
It  is  called  by  mechanics  charnel,  and  it  is  com- 
monly ufed  in  hinges.  Of  this  articulation 
there  are  three  forts.  The  firft  is  when  the 
end  of  a bone  has  two  protuberances  and  one 
cavity,  and  the  end  of  a bone  which  is  arti- 
culated with  it  has  two  cavities  and  one  protu- 
berance ; as  the  human  humerus  and  ulna.  The 
fecond  is  when  a bone  at  the  extremity  receives 
another  bone,  and  at  itS' other  extremity  is  re- 
ceived by  the  fame  bone ; as  the  radius  and 
ulna.  The  third  fort  is  when  a bone  at  one 
end  receives  another  bone,  and  at  the  other 
end  is  received  by  a third  bone  •,  as  the  verte- 
brae do. 

GIRLE,  or  Gyrle,  a roe-buck  of  two  years 
old. 

GIRTHS  OF  A Saddle,  the  ftrong  web,  or 
canvas  (traps,  which,  being  buckled  under  a 
horfe’s  belly,  ferve  to  fix  the  faddle  (fee  Sad- 
dle). It  is  a common  error  to  girth  a horfe 
too  ftrongly,  not  only  when  he  is  to  be  mount- 
ed, but  even  when  Handing  clothed  in  the 
ftable.  Mr.  Clark  condemns  this  pradlice  very 
pointedly,  in  his  account  of  the  management  of 
Cck  horfes. 

GLAND,  in  anatomy,  a foft,  fpongy,  lax 
body,  ferving  to  feparate  fome  particufar  hu- 
mour from  the  mafs  of  blood,  and  in  brute 
creatures  commonly  called  a kernel.  A gland 
IS  principally  compofed  of  a long-continued  con- 
volution of  one  or  more  arteries,  from  whofe 
fides  arifes  a multiplicity  of  excretory  du£l:s,  of 
larger  or  fmaller  dimenfions,  in  proportion  to 
the  thicker  or  thinner  fluid  deftined  by  nature 
to  pafs  through  them,  agreeably  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  animal  fabric.  Moft  parts  of  the 
Body  are  fupplied  with  glands,  and  thofe  of  va- 
rious kinds.  The  Ikin  abounds  with  minute 
glands,  for  the  fecretion  of  the  fwcat.  I he 
udder  is  a gland  whofe  office  it  is  to  prepare  the 
milk,  the  liver  is  a gland  that  fcparates  the  bile 
from  the  blood,  and  the  kidneys  are  glands 


livary  glands  contribute  to  moiften  the  food, 
and  render  it  more  eafy  to  be  digefted. 

As  to  what  regards  the  lymphatic  glands, 
fome  of  thefe  are  fituated  in  the  head,  fome  of 
them  in  the  cheft,  and  fome  in  the  lower  belly  ; 
whilfh  others  are  difperfed  in  the  interfticcs  of 
the  mufcles,  or  accompany  the  large  blood-vef- 
fcls.  The  limbs  are  furniflied  with  fewer  of 
them,  and  thofe  generally  fmall ; but  notwith- 
ftanding,  if  difoafed,  they  will  acquire  a con- 
fiderable  fize.  From  the  burlling  of  thefe  vef- 
fels,  thus  increafed  in  their  bulk,  proceed  drop- 
fies,  &c. 

Several  ill  elFedls  arife  likewife  from  difor- 
ders  in  the  other  glands  : as  the  jaundice,  from 
a diftempered  liver,  or  an  obftriuTion  of  the 
biliary  dudfs  ; ftrangles,  from  a preternatural 
ftate  of  the  parotid  and  other  glands  about  the 
ears,  mouth,  and  throat ; and  Itubborn  coftive- 
nefs,  but  fometimes  a purging,  from  a difeafed 
ftate  of  the  fmall  glands  of  the  inteftines. 
The  glands  of  the  external  parts  are  alfo 
fometimes  inflamed  and  fuppurate,  and  fome- 
times grow  hard  and  fchirrous.  Nor  are 
the  glands  fubfervient  to  the  lubrication  of 
the  joints  exempt  from  being  affedfed  with 
difeafe. 

GLANDERS,  a difeafe  in  the  horfe,  fo 
termed,  probably,  from  the  fwelling,  with  which 
it  is  ufually  accompanied,  of  the  fub-maxillary 
glands.  It  confifts  of  an  altered  and  vitiated 
adlion  of  the  velfels  which,  in  a ftate  of  health, 
fecrete  the  mucus  covering  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane, or  that  membrane  which  lines  the  cavity 
of  the  noftrils.  In  the  incipient  ftate  of  the- 
complaint,  this  membrane  is  apt  to  appear 
much  inflamed,  and  difeharges  a fmall  propor- 
tion of  whitifh  glutinous  pus.  As  the  difeafe 
becomes  more  violent,  the  difeharge  aflumes  a 
fanious  appearance,  a difagreeable  fmell,  and  an. 
unpromifing  colour,  or  a mixture  of  colours, 
being  frequently  compofed  of  feveral,  as  yellow 
and  green,  with  red  or  bloody  ftreaks.  At  this 
period,  although  it  may  be  out  of  our  limits  of 
infpedlion,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedl:  that  ulcera- 
tion has  taken  place  in  fome  of  the  finufes  of 
the  head.  A fmall  fwelling  may,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cafes,  be  perceived  in  one  or  more  of 
the  glands  under  the  jaws,  feldom  attended 
with  pain,  and  fcarcely  ever  increafing  to  any 
confiderable  fize.  The  progrefs  of  the  difeafe 
is  extremely  uncertain  , as  fome  horfes  will  en- 
dure it,  even  for  many  years,  without  any  other 
obvious  inconvenience  than  a flight  difeharge, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  glands  ; and,  indeed, 
there  have  been  inftances  of  thefe  fymptoma 
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difappeaiing  for  feveral  weeks,  and  returning, 
perhaps,  v.’ith  no  augmented  virulence.  In 
jiioft  cafes,  however,  the  courfe  of  the  malady 
is  more  rapid  ; the  bones  and  cartilages  of  the 
nofe  are  fpeedily  eroded  by  the  malignity  of  the 
ulcers,  from  which  an  abforption  commences, 
and  conveys  the  poifon  into  the  circulation,  gra- 
dually and  fatally  contaminating  the  whole  ani- 
mal frame. 

It  is  but  feldom  that  either  the  appetite  or  the 
condition  of  a glandered  horfe  fuffers  materially 
in  the  early  or  mild  ftage  of  the  complaint. 
When,  however,  it  has  fpread  its  dominion 
over  the  thoracic  vifeera,  forming  ulcers  in  the 
fubftance  of  the  lungs  and  in  the  wind-pipe, 
great  pain  and  difficulty  are  experienced  in  re- 
fpiration,  the  difeharge  becomes  immenfe,  the 
appetite  is  injured,  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
animal  dlfplays  a haggard  and  flriking  piddure 
of  diftrefs,  and,  if  neither  motives  of  humanity 
nor  of  fafety  induce  his  owner  to  deftroy  him, 
diflblution  will  approach  by  tardy  fteps,  and, 
at  length,  afford  effeddual  relief  to  the  wretched 
fufferer. 

It'feems  pretty  univerfally  underftood,  that 
the  difeafe  called  glanders  is  highly  contagious, 
the  matter  of  it  for  years  retaining  its  noxious 
quality.  We  believe,  however,  that  contagion 
is  not  fo  frequently  the  caufe  of  glanders  as 
fome  other  circumftances.  The  horfes  of  re- 
giments that  have  been  long  encamped,  in  fe- 
vere  weather,  fuffer  confiderably  more  from  the 
glanders  than  thofe  which  have  not  been  en- 
gaged in  that  fpecles  of  fervice.  It  would  ap- 
pear, that  this  arifes  from  horfes,  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions,  being  confined  to  a particular  fpot, 
when  not  on  duty,  and  expofed  to  all  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  feafon  ; and,  in  the  mean 
while,  they  are  prevented  from  fupporting  the 
bodily  warmth  by  fuch  means  as  they  would 
inflinddively  employ  at  grafs,  fuch  as  ranging 
about,  and  feizing  every  opportunity  of  fhelter- 
ing  themfelves  againfd  the  keennefs  of  the  wea- 
ther. Sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  alfo 
of  condition,  may  be  confidered  as  great  caufes  of 
glanders:  it  is  well  known,  that  horfes  of  the  above 
defeription  have  to  undergo  thefe  difadvantages 
moft  particularly.  To  the  caufes  already  men- 
tioned may  be  added,  infeddion  from  the  matter 
of  farcy  when  applied  to  the  noftrils,  violent  colds 
long  negledded,  and  the  refpiration  of  foul  air 
in  clofe  ftables,  or  in  the  holds  of  fhipping. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Buffon, 
that  the  horfe  acquired  the  glanders  by  immerf- 
ing  his  noftrils  deeply  into  the  water  when 
drinking,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  fluid  pro- 
ducing an  inflammation  of  the  pituitary  mem- 


brane. To  fupport  this  conjeddure,  he  remark- 
ed, that  the  afs  drank  more  fuperficlally,  or 
from  the  furface  of  the  water,  by  which  me- 
thod he  avoided  the  complaint.  Were  the  afs, 
however,  treated  after  the  manner  of  horfes, 
we  are  convince<l  that  the  one  w-ould  be  as  li- 
able as  the  othei  to  the  glanders  -,  but,  inured 
from  his  infancy  by  nature  and  habit,  his  wea- 
ther-beaten frame  is  no  wife  aftedded  by  a va- 
riety of  changes  wiiich  operate  fo  frequently 
and  fo  powerfully  on  the  animal  more  delicately 
ufed.  Notwithftanding  thefe  circumftances, 
the  afs  is  fubjedd  to  the  glanders  ; and,  accord- 
ing to  the  prefent  (late  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
difeafe,  it  feems  peculiar  to  the  horfe,  the  afs, 
and  the  mule. 

The  efforts  of  veterinarians  have  ufually  been 
employed  in  endeavours  to  deftroy,  not  to  pro- 
pagate, this  dreadful  malady,  and  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  no  other  quadrupeds  liable  to  be 
afflidded  with  it ; yet  w'e  are  ftrongly  inclined 
to  fuppofe  it  might  be  communicated  to  fome 
of  them  by  inoculation.  It  appears,  that  a glan- 
dered horfe  may  accompany  horned  cattle,  w'heii 
at  grafs,  without  any  danger  of  their  receiving 
injury  from  the  difeafe.  We  fliould  be  happy 
could  we  offer  to  the  public  an  eft'eddual  method 
of  cure  for  this  baneful  diftemper,  but  this  at 
prefent  is  not  within  the  limits  of  our  abilities: 
ftill,  we  muft  confefs,  we  are  fanguine  enough 
to  hope,  that,  by  fome  accident  or  other,  or  by 
the  exertions  and  experiments  of  men  of  entcr- 
prifing  genius,  an  antidote  wnll  be  happily  dif- 
covered,  fully  adequate  to  the  important  talk  of 
totally  eradicating  this  moft  deftruddive  and 
very  prevalent  calamity. 

On  a fuppofition  that  the  glanders  was 
merely  a local  difeafe,  fome  writers,  particularly 
of  the  old  fchool,  have  afferted,  that  it  might 
be  removed  by  the  ufe  of  aftringent  and  deter- 
gent injeddions.  More  effeddually  to  apply  thefe, 
the  finufes  of  the  head  have  been  laid  open  by 
the  operation  of  trepanning  ; yet,  notwithftand- 
ing the  aflertions  of  the  advocates  of  this  treat- 
ment, we  believe  this  praddice  has  never  been 
attended  with  permanent  fuccefs.  We  imagine, 
that  cafes  of  glanders  truly  local  are  feldom  to 
be  met  with.  The  blood  is  generally  much 
contaminated,  as  may  be  eallly  proved  by  the 
operation  of  transfufion  : if  we  take  a quantity 
of  blood  from  a healthy  horfe  or  afs,  and  replace 
it  with  an  equal  proportion,  while  in  its  fluid 
ftate,  of  blood  drawn  from  the  animal  afflidded 
with  the  glanders,  the  difeafe  will  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  courfe  of  a few  days,  and  in  a 
more  violent  degree  than  it  can  be  produced  by 
any  other  means  of  contagion.  For  a particu- 
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lar  defcription  of  this  experimentj  fee  the  article 
Transfusion. 

TJie  analogy  cxifting  between  the  glanders 
and  the  venereal  difeafe  is  exceedingly  llriking  : 
unluckily,  however,  they  vary  in  the  moll  ef- 
fential  particular ; for  the  glanders  will  not  yield 
to  mercury.  A cafe  indeed  occurred  at  the  Ve- 
terinary College,  of  a coach-horfe  belonging  to 
Mr.  Houlfton,  one  of  the  examining  committee 
of  that  inftitution,  fujyjofed  to  have  been  per- 
feclly  cured  by  a long  courfe  of  mercurials. 
Profeilbr  Coleman  makes  mention  of  this  cafe 
in  his  Le£lures,  and  certainly  with  good  rea- 
fon,  as  two  fadts  were  apparently  eflabliflied, 
which  feemed  to  mark  it  wirh  a degree  of  deci- 
fion  : thefe  are,  firft,  that  the  horfe  was  per- 
feftly  cured  ; and,  fecondly,  that  the  difeafe  of 
which  he  iom  fo  recovered  was  the  glanders. 
No  doubt  would  have  arifen  as  to  the  nature 
of  his  difeafe,  had  it  not  yielded  to  the  treat- 
ment employed,  which  was  that  of  repeated, 
and  long-continued  dofes  of  calomel,  carried  to 
the  extent  of  falivation.  To  remove  that  doubt, 
however,  the  horfe  was  kept  in  a liable  with 
other  glandered  horfes  ; fo  that,  if  the  difeafe 
had  been  any  other  than  what  was  fuppofed, 
the  animal  could  not  fail  of  being  infebled  : but 
the  fa£l  was,  that  he  was  fent  from  the  infirm- 
ary of  the  College  free  from  the  complaint,  and 
v/e  have  fince  had  reafon  to  know  that  he  ex- 
perienced no  relapfe.  It  may  be  fuppofed,  that 
this  cafe  led  to  many  trials  of  a fimilar  nature, 
hut,  unhappily,  without  the  fuccefs  which  was 
hoped  for  by  the  Profeflbr,  who  exerted  his 
wonted  ingenuity  to  improve  the  hint  which 
this  folitary  inllance  appeared  to  afford.  We  too 
have  adminiftered  mercury  in  every  way  we 
thought  the  moll  promifing  of  fuccefs  ; but, 
though  we  have  fometimes  flattered  ourfelves 
that  the  fymptoms  were  abated  by  its  alTillance 
for  a time,  we  have  invariably  fuffered  an  ulti- 
mate difappointment. 

Some  years  ago,  great  expe£lations  were 
formed  from  the  ufe  of  the  mineral  acids  in  the 
venereal  difeafe,  and,  from  the  obvious  refem- 
blance  that  that  complaint  and  the  glanders 
bear  towards  each  other,  fome  trials  were  made 
on  a few  cafes  of  the  latter,  but  without  the 
defired  fuccefs. 

We  have  been  informed,  and  from  refpe£l- 
able  authority,  of  horfes  decidedly  glandered 
recovering  fpontaneoufly ; but  our  own  expe- 
rience does  not  fupply  a Angle  fadl  to  counte- 
nance this  fuggeflion.  As  the  glanders  are 
equally  fatal  and  contagious,  great  attention 
ought  to  be  paid  to  any  difeharge  which  may  be 
perceived  from  the  nollrils,  or  any  fwelling  of 


tlie  glands  ; for  one  of  thefe  circumllances  does 
not  invariably  precede  the  other.  Colds  and 
llrangles  may  be  mlllaken,  by  perfons  unac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  difeafes  of 
horfes,  for  the  glanders  ; but  a confiderable  light 
will  be  thrown  on  the  fubje£l,  perhaps,  by  the 
following  obfervations.  In  the  former  com- 
plaints, there  is  always  fome  degree  of  fever, 
a dullnefs  about  the  eyes,  and  a lofs  of  appe- 
tite : in  glanders,  none  of  thefe  fymptoms  oc- 
cur, except  in  its  latefl  ftages.  In  colds, 
and  in  the  llrangles,  the  fwollen  glands  are 
painful  to  the  touch,  increafe  rapidly  in  bulk, 
and  may  be  brought  without  much  dilficulty  to 
fuppuration  : in  glanders,  they  are  nearly  in- 
fenlible,  and  feldom  become  larger  than  a wal- 
nut. The  difeharge  from  a catarrh  is  ufually 
from  both  noflrils,  is  plentiful  in  quantity,  of  a 
healthy  colour  and  confiftence,  and  inoffenfive 
odour  ; it  will  flow  flill  more  profufely  by  ex- 
pofing  the  head  to  the  fleams  of  hot  maflies  : 
on  the  other  hand,  the  difeharge  in  confe- 
quence  of  glanders  is  originally  very  fmall  in 
quantity,  foon  acquiring  a flrong  and  difagree- 
able  fmell  and  colour,  and  is  very  little  affetSled 
by  warm  vapours.  A cold  does  not  always, 
though  it  does  in  general,  attack  both  noflrils  : 
the  gianders  mofl  frequently  afFe£ls  one  only, 
to  which  it  may  confine  itfelf  for  many  months, 
and  the  gland  will  mofl  probably  be  found  en- 
larged on  the  fide  of  the  afFe£led  noflril.  In  all 
cafes,  however,  where  there  appears  the  moll 
diflant  profpe£l  of  danger,  it  will  be  highly 
prudent  to  feparate  the  difeafed  from  other 
horfes ; and,  before  the  expiration  of  any  long 
period,  we  fhall  be  pretty  accurately  convinced 
of  the  real  difpofition  of  the  complaint. 

As  we  are  led,  by  experience  and  the  in-  ' 
formation  of  others,  to  think,  that  fevere  or  te- 
dious catarrh,  attended  with  a difeharge  from 
the  nofey  is  fometimes  apt  to  degenerate  into 
glanders,  we  conceive,  that,  on  fuch  an  occa- 
fion,  the  means  recommended  for  the  cure  of 
the  former  (fee  the  article  Catarrh)  fhould  be 
particularly  attenefed  to,  as  they  may  poffibly 
have  the  effe£l  of  preventing  an  evil  of  a more 
ferious  complexion.  Wherever  the  matter  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  detained  or  lodged  in  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  noflrils,  the  fleams  of  fcalded 
bran,  and  inje(Slions  of  milk-warm  water,  fre- 
quently employed,  will  be  found  of  confiderable 
advantage. 

When  a horfe  exhibits  fuch  appearances  as 
hold  out  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  difeafe  being 
the  glanders,  the  fooner  he  is  deflroyed  the  fafer 
it  will  be  to  the  proprietor,  as  well  as  more 
humane  to  the  animal.  Nothing  but  laudable 
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"Biotives  of  experiment  flioulcl  Induce  us  to  pro- 
tra£f  his  tedious  and  melancholy  exiftence. 

We  have  obferved,  that,  whenever  a horfe  is 
in  the  lead  fufpefted  of  glanders,  it  is  proper 
that  he  diould  be  removed  from  other  horfes, 
and  kept  alone,  fufficiently  fecure  from  all  pof- 
fible  communication  with  them  : but  particular 
care  is  alfo  to  be  taken  that  the  rack,  manger, 
and  fuch  other  parts  of  the  ftable  as  he  may 
have  come  in  contaft  with,  be  thoroughly 
cleanfed  from  every  particle  of  the  infeftious 
matter,  the  virulence  of  which  we  know  no 
means  of  deftroying  but  by  totally  removing  the 
matter  itfelf.  'I'he  mod  effe£l:ual  way  of  ac- 
complidiing  the  above  purpofe  will  be  by  ferap- 
ing  the  contaminated  parts  with  knives  or  other 
lharp  Indruments,  fcouring  them  afterwards 
with  foap,  fand,  and  boiling  water,  and  re- 
peating the  procefs  until  we  are  convinced  it 
has  exterminated  every  fource  of  contagion  ; 
andladly,  a thick  coat  of  well-fized  lime  drould 
be  fpread  over  the  whole.  It  is  fcarcely  ne- 
ceflary  to  add,  that  the  litter  mud  be  fwept 
completely  away,  and  the  dable-floor  properly 
cleaned. 

It  is  a common  pra£Iice  with  the  owners  of 
horfes,  when  they  have  had  any  one  of  them 
felzed  with  the  glanders,  to  bleed  and  purge 
the  red,  by  way  of  prevention  : the  Intention  is 
certainly  good,  but  the  confequences  cannot 
poflibly  prove  what  they  are  led  to  expedl.  The 
above  method  will  ferve  rather  to  promote,  than 
to  prevent,  the  difeafe,  as  it  will  confiderably 
increafe  the  aftion  of  the  abforbent  veflels,  by 
which  addion  the  glanders  is  conveyed  into  the 
fydem.  All  we  would  recommend  on  thefe 
occafions  is,  to  remove  them  from  that  part  of 
the  dable  in  which  the  fufpedled  horfe  had  been 
ftanding,  until  it  diall  have  been  made  pure 
from  all  matters  of  an  infedlious  quality,  and 
their  nodrils  may  be  walhed  a few  times  with  a 
fponge  and  warm  water. 

Great  drefs  having  been  laid  by  writers  on 
farriery  on  the  virtue  of  fumigations  of  brim- 
ftone  and  other  fubdances,  fome  perfons,  fully 
depending  on  their  efficacy,  have  adopted  them, 
without  attending  to  fuch  fimple,  yet  much 
more  powerful,  means  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. It  is  from  aElual  contaB  only  with  the 
matter  of  a glandered  horfe,  and  not  from  any 
vapour  that  arifes  from  him,  that  other  horfes 
receive  the  infedlion  •,  and  although  we  admit 
that  foul  air  will  produce  the  glanders,  the  air 
we  mean  is  what  has  become  heated  and  vitiat- 
ed by  being  refpired  by  a number  of  animals  for 
too  long  a period.  We  believe,  that,  by  throw- 
ing open  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  dable 


for  feveral  days,  every  purpofe  of  fumigation 
will  be  anfwered  ; but  where  the  mind  can  re- 
ceive any  fatisfa£tion  from  their  ufe,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  as  well  to  employ  them,  at  the  fame 
time  attending  to  the  other  precautions. 

We  have  thus  given  a fummary  view  of  this 
inveterate  difeafe,  its  nature,  fymptoms,  and 
too  uniform  termination  ; and  we  apprehend  we 
have  fpoken  the  fentiments  of  every  enlightened 
veterinarian  on  the  fubje£l:.  Humanity  to  the 
animals  affe£ted  with  glanders,  and  confidera- 
tion  likewife  to  their  owners,  have  induced  us 
to  recommend  that  fuch  horfes  ffiould  be  dif- 
patched  as  foon  as  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  has 
been  clearly  afeertained.  To  dire£l  the  j udg- 
ment  in  the  latter  refpeft,  we  have  laid  down 
as  clearly  as  poffible  the  diflindlions  to  be  made 
between  the  glanders  and  the  only  difeafes  of 
the  horfe  which  bear  any  refemblance  to  it.  To 
our  intelligent  brethren,  however,  we  fuggefted 
the  neceffity  of  decifive  experiments  on  glan- 
dered horfes,  vshth  the  hope  that  this  oppro- 
brium of  the  veterinary  art  would  fooner  or 
later  be  removed.  To  them,  therefore,  it  is 
of  importance  to  know  what  has  been  unfuc- 
ccfsfully  attempted  already ; and  we  cannot 
more  properly  purfue  this  article  than  by  citing, 
from  the  wmrks  of  the  late  Profeflbr  of  the  Ve- 
terinary College,  Mr.  St.  Bel,  the  experiments 
made  by  him  at  the  veterinary  fchool  at  Lyons, 
whilfl;  he  was  profeflbr  there. 

At  that  period,  the  inhabitants  of  Lyons,  it 
feems,  were  obliged  by  law  to  give  information 
to  the  direftors  of  the  fchool  of  all  horfes  af- 
fedled  with  the  glanders  in  that  city  and  Its  vi- 
cinity. Mr.  St.  Bel  had,  confequently,  many 
opportunities  of  making  trial  of  different  reme- 
dies, both  internal  and  external,  as  he  was  at 
liberty  either  to  kill  or  to  preferve  the  glandered 
horfes,  for  the  inflruftion  of  the  pupils,  as  he 
thought  proper.  1 he  cafes  he  records  are  the 
following. 

I.  Three  horfes  affefted  with  the  glanders, 
difeharging  copioufly  at  the  noftrils,  one  feven 
years  oW,  another  eight,  and  the  third  eleven, 
were  all  put  into  the  fame  ftable,  and  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  following  courfe : 

1.  Each  was  bled  from  the  jugular  vein. 

2.  Their  noftrils  were  injefted  with  lime- 
water,  in  which  was  fome  vinegar  and  common 
fait. 

3.  Their  food  was  reduced  one  third. 

4.  Each  took  fix  drachms  of  kermes  mineral, 
and  three  of  camphor,  made  into  a ball  with 
flour  and  honey.  The  inje£Iion  was  employed 
twice  a-day ; and  the  ball  was  adminiftered  on 
the  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  days. 
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On  the  eighth,  in  the  morning  fafting,  and 
ot  night,  a quart  of  red  wine,  faturated  with 
regulus  of  antimony,  was  given.  One  of  the 
horfes  began  to  purge  on  the  ninth  day,  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  over  by 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  ; the  fecond  had 
frequent  provocations  without  voiding  at  all ; 
the  third  did  not  feem  to  be  any  way  moved 
by  the  medicine.  On  the  fame  day  their  no- 
ftrils  were  injedted  with  a mixture  of  fpirit  of 
wine  and  water,  in  which  copperas  and  gall- 
nuts  had  been  infufed.  On  the  tenth,  this  in- 
^e£fion  was  repeated ; and,  on  the  Ihme  day, 
they  took  the  ball,  with  kermes,  camphor,  and 
honey. 

On  the  twelfth,  the  running  at  the  nofe  had 
rather  abated  in  all ; but  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane feemed  more  inflamed.  The  kermes  ball 
was  given. 

Thirteenth.  Their  food  was  reduced  to  half 
the  original  quantity,  diluents  were  employed 
in  abundance,  and  an  emollient  clyfler  admi- 
niftered  to  each. 

Fourteenth.  They  had  the  red  wine,  with 
regulus  of  antimony. 

Fifteenth.  One  of  the  horfes  evacuated  to- 
lerably well,  and  the  other  two  very  little. 

Sixteenth  and  feventeenth.  The  injection 
was  repeated. 

From  this  time  to  the  twenty-fourth  the  in- 
jedlion  and  the  ball  were  ufed.  The  difeharge 
was  much  diminifhed  in  the  firft  and  fecond 
horfes,  but  Hill  abundant  in  the  third,  through 
one  of  the  noftrils  only.  "1  he  lymphatic  glands 
were  much  enlarged. 

On  the  thirty-fecond  day,  the  ball  was  con- 
tinued, Injeftions  were  made  with  alum  and 
vitriolated  zinc,  diflblved  in  lime-water,  to 
which  was  added  a fmall  quantity  of  vinegar. 
The  remedies  were  continued  till  the  thirty- 
fifth,  when  the  running  difappeared  in  one  of 
the  horfes. 

In  lets  than  a week  afterwards,  the  running 
ceafed  in  the  fecond.  The  bolus  and  injeciions 
were  continued  every  ether  day  only.  The  ge- 
neral treatment  was  continued  with  the  third 
horfe  till  the  fifty-fifth  day.  The  running 
cealed  in  him  alfo  after  a treatment  of  two 
months  from  the  firft.  A flop  was  now  put  to 
all  medicines.  The  enlargement  of  the  glands 
was  removed  alfo  in  o>ac  of  the  horfes,  and  re- 
mained a very  little  in  tl.e  other  two.  Every 
#Mng  feemed  to  promife  a complete  cure  till  the 
itventy-fecond  day,  when  the  running  appeared 
anew  in  one,  and  fliewed  itfelf  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks  in  the  fecond  : about  three  months, 
iicwcver,  elapfed  before  it  returned  in  the  third 


horfe;  but  in  all  it  ^nore  luolent  than  ever. 
The  two  former  animals  were  firft  killed  in- 
veftigation  ; when  it  appeared,  that  the  frontal 
and  maxillary  finufes  were  filled  with  purulent 
matter  in  both,  the  pituitary  membrane  was 
alfo  ulcerated  in  many  places,  but  all  the  other 
parts  appeared  in  their  natural  ftate.  The  third 
horfe  was  afterwards  killed  and  opened.  In 
him  the  frontal,  maxillary,  and  zygomatic  finufes 
contained  much  bloody  matter,  the  membrane 
was  ulcerated  to  a great  degree,  the  bones  cari- 
ous in  many  parts,  and  the  lymphatic  gland  on 
the  right  fide  was  become  feirrhous.  In  tire 
right  lobe  of  the  lungs  five  vomicas  were  found 
by  Mr.  St.  Bel,  of  nearly  the  bignefs  of  a pi- 
geon’s egg.  No  other  part  feemed  to  be  mor- 
bidly aftecled. 

II.  Two  faddle-horfes  (one  Spaniflr,  the  othei^ 
Navarefe),  of  nine  and  feven  years  old,  decid- 
edly glandered,  were  put  under  the  following 
regimen.  After  being  reftriifled  to  a low  diet 
for  two  days,  they  were  let  blood. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  finus  in  each  was  tre- 
panned ; the  Spanifh  horfe  on  the  left  fide,  to 
which  the  running  was  confined,  the  other  on 
both  fides.  There  was  injedled  through  the 
openings  a mixture  of  lime-water,  vinegar,  and 
fait. 

On  the  fixth  day  of  treatment,  each  had  four 
quarts  of  lime-water,  fweetened  with  honey, 
adminiftered  as  a drench.  This  and  the  injec- 
tions were  continued  till  the  fifteenth  day. 

On  the  fixteenth,  the  running  had  diminiflied 
one  half ; but  the  fwelling  of  the  glands  was 
augmented.  On  the  next  day,  the  running  be- 
came more  abundant ; but  the  matter  feemed 
to  be  of  a better  fort.  The  lime-iualer  was  con- 
tinued till  the  thirtieth,  in  the  proportion  of  fix 
quarts  a-day.  The  horfes  now  becoming  duP, 
and  difgufted  with  their  food,  this  courfe  of 
medicines  was  fufpended  till  the  thirty-fixth 
day,  when  they  were  ordered  two  quarts  a-day 
of  a ftrong  infufion  of  chamomile.  ThiS  being 
continued  till  the  forty- fecond,  their  appetites 
returned;  but  the  difeharge,  as  well  as  the.af- 
fe£lion  of  the  glands,  continued  the  fame. 

On  the  foiiy-third  day,  an  injedfion,  with 
alum,  vitriolated  zinc,  lime-water,  and  vine- 
gai',  was  adminiftered,  and  continued  a week  ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  matter  vdas  be- 
come whitifh,  and  flowed  in  fmall  cjuantitv  : but 
the  Spanifii  horfe  now  difeharged  at  both  nof- 
trils. At  this  time  injedlions  were  given,  made' 
with  diluted  fpirit  of  wine,  green  vitriol,  and 
gall-nuts. 

On  the  fixty-fixth,  the  running  had  almoft 
difappeared ; both  horfes  were  in  good  fpirifs, 
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eat  and  drank  as  ufual,  and  they  were  walked 
out  an  hour  every  day. 

Shortly  after,  the  Spanilh  horfe  feemed  to  be 
cured,  and  continued  fo  about  a month  •,  after 
which  time  the  running  appeared  again  j the 
matter  became  bloody  and  foetid.  Convinced 
now  of  the  inefhcacy  of  the  remedies  ufed,  he 
was  killed.  On  openjiig  thp  nofe,  it  was  found, 
that  the  membrane  was  corroded,  particularly 
on  the  right  fide  ; the  fuperior  horn  was  almoit 
deftroyed,  and  the  lachrymal  duftchoaked  up  with 
purulent  matter.  1 he  difledfion,  in  other  re- 
Ipefts,  offered  nothing  particular,  except  a 
fmall  portion  of  tlie  interlobulary  texture  of  the 
lungs,  which  had  impoflhumated  ; but  the 
matter  had  not  penetrated  into  the  bronchia. 
The  m.axillary  glands  contained  a concreted 
gpus. 

The  Navarefe  horfe  preferved,  to  all  appear- 
ance, perfe£l:  health  from  the  beginning  of  June 
to  the  end  of  Augufl  in  the  fame  year.  At 
that  period  the  running  took  place  again  ; and, 
in  the  fpace  of  three  weeks,  the  difeafe  in- 
creafed  to  fuch  a degree,  that  it  became  necef- 
fary  to  kill  the  animal.  On  opening  him,  the 
pituitary  membrane  was  found  ulcerated  to  a 
great  extent  of  its  furface ; the  cartilaginous 
partition  w'as  attacked  by  the  matter  5 the  finufes 
contained  very  little  of  it. 

III.  A large  cart-horfe,  ten  years  old,  hav- 
ing the  ufual  fymptoms  of  the  glanders,  w'as 
put  upon  the  following  courfe. 

The  animal’s  food  was  reduced  to  bran  and 
white-water,  and  he  was  bled  twice  in  the  fpace 
of  two  days.  On  the  third,  he  underwent  the 
operation  of  the  trepan  in  two  places  ; and  he 
had  injedbed  into  the  nafal  paffages  and  finufes 
a flrong  decoftion  of  wormwood,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  honey. 

On  the  tenth,  the  injedllon  was  of  the  weaker 
lime-water  only,  and  it  was  continued  till  the 
fixteenth,  when  three  drachms  of  Ethiops  mi- 
neral in  a bolus  were  given.  he  injedlions 
were  made  with  the  firfl;  lime-water,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  twenty-fourth,  as  alfo  the  bolus, 
with  an  addition  of  a drachm  of  Ethiops  mine- 
ral. At  that  period  the  running  was  diminifhed 
one  half,  and  the  matter  had  improved.  The 
fame  courfe  was  purfued  till  the  forty-firft, 
when  the  running  was  found  to  be  almoit  fup- 
prelTed,  and  the  fize  of  the  gland  confiderably 
diminilhed.  The  injeditioris  and  bolus  were 
continued  till  the  fiftieth,  when  the  running 
gulte  ceafed.  The  injedition  was  now  repeated 
only  every  other  day,  and  the  Ethiops  in  the 
bolus  was  reduced  to  two  drachms. 

On  the  fixty-firft,all  medicine  was  difeontinued, 


and  foon  after  the  horfe  was  gradually  brought 
to  his  ufual  quantity  of  food.  He  was  placed  in 
another  liable,  his  drefs  was  changed,  and  he 
was  walked  out  every  day  in  an  inclofed  place  j 
during  which  time  his  former  liable  was  well 
wallred  and  fumigated.  Thefe  precautions,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  the  running  at  the  nofe  from 
returning  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  and  the 
animal  was  then  killed.  On  opening  his  nof- 
trils,  the  membrane  was  found  to  be  ulcerated 
in  three  or  four  places  only.*  One  of  them, 
which  was  broad  and  deep,  had  attacked  the 
bony  fubllance.  The  finufes  contained,  as  ufual, 
much  yellovvilh  matter,  mixed  with  blood.  In 
this  cafe,  part  of  the  villous  membrane  of  the 
llomach  was  llightly  inflamed  j the  cardiac  ori- 
fice was  a little  more  foj  the  inflammation  had 
alfo  reached  the  fmall  inteflines  •,  the  left  lobe 
of  the  lungs  w'as  alfo  fomewhat  inflamed. — 
Were  thefe  fupplementary  appearances  the  con- 
fequence  of  the  Ethiops  mineral  adminillered, 
or  of  the  virus  of  the  glanders  ? 

IV.  Two  Danifh  coach-horfes,  the  one  feven 
years  old,  the  other  eight,  had  the  glanders. 
The  firft  was  in  the  confirmed  ftate,  the  fecond 
only  at  an  early  ftage,  of  the  complaint.  They 
were  kept  feparate,  and  put  under  the  follow- 
ing courfe. 

1.  They  were  denied  hay  for  fome  days,  and 
had  bran  and  white-water  only  for  food. 

2.  They  were  blooded  at  the  jugular  vein ; 
and  to  each  two  emollient  clyllers  were  given. 

3.  A deco£lion  of  marfti-mallows,  pellitory, 
elder-flowers,  and  chamomile,  was  inje£led  into 
the  noflrils. 

4.  The  horfe  moll  infe<Jied  had  a bolus  of 
four  drachms  of  “ mercury,”  [querc  calomel?] 
and  as  much  cream  of  tartar  [an  unufual  phar- 
maceutical combination],  incorporated  in  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  honey.  The  other  horfe 
took  a bolus  compofed  of  two  drachms  of  pre- 
cipitate per  fe  ( hydrargyrus  calcinatus Jy  incorpo- 
rated with  honey.  The  injections,  clyllers, 
and  bolufes,  were  continued  till  the  twentieth 
day. 

On  the  twenty-firft,  the  running  was  much 
increafed  in  the  former  horfe ; the  matter  alfo 
was  brownifli  and  bloody  at  intervals,  and  the 
lymphatic  glands  were  enlarged.  lit  the  latter, 
the  running  was  lefs  abundant,  clear  and  tranf- 
parent,  and  the  glands  lefs  hard  and  enlarged. 

The  fame  courfe  was  followed  and  adhered  to 
in  both  till  the  thirty-firll,  when  it  appeare# 
that  the  running  had  Hopped  in  the  latter ; to 
which,  however,  the  fame  courfe  of  medicines 
was  continued  a week  longer. 

On  the  thirty-fixth,  the  operation  of  trepan- 
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ning  was  performed  upon  the  former  Iiorfe. 
The  cavities  were  injected  with  lime-water  ; 
afterwards  the  inje£lions  were  ufed  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  firft  and  fecond  cafes.  The 
evacuations,  in  confequence  of  the  bolus,  being 
great,  they  were  fufpended ; but  Mr.  St.  Bel 
continued  the  inje£tions  till  the  fixty-fifth  day. 
The  running  now  appeared  and  difappeared  al- 
ternately, but  at  laft  became  conftant,  and  of  a 
bad  fort.  As  the  animal  fell  away  rapidly,  it 
was  thought  bell  to  kill  him.  On  opening  the 
body,  however,*  nothing  particular  appeared, 
except  an  infinite  number  of  little  ulcers  on  the 
ituitary  membrane.  The  finufes  contained 
ut  little  matter.  “ The  other  horfe,”  fays  the 
author,  “ appeared  to  be  radically  cured ; which 
I afcribed  to  the  good  habit  of  the  animal’s 
body,  the  fmall  quantity  of  the  virus,  its  lefl’er 
degree  of  malignancy,  and  the  fiiort  time  it  was 
allowed  to  ravage,  rather  than  to  the  courfe  of 
medicines.  Befides,  in  thefe  matters,  a Angle 
fa£l:  cannot  eftablifii  any  thing.” — Query,  Was 
this,  horfe  really  glandered  ? Do  the  fymptoms 
detailed  in  his  cafe  admit  clearly  of  fuch  a de- 
cifion  ? 

V.  A faddle-horfe,  about  eleven  years  old, 
newly  attacked,  as  Mr.  St.  Bel  was  informed, 
with  the  glanders,  was  let  blood,  confined  to 
low  diet,  and  had  feveral  emollient  clyfters  ad- 
miniftered  for  three  days.  He  was  then  treated 
exa£Hy  as  the  horfe  laft  mentioned,  but  the  fuc- 
cefs  was  not  the  fame  ; for,  after  three  months’ 
pcrfeverance,  he  was  obliged  to  be  killed.  On 

j dill'e£lion,  the  pituitary  membrane  was  found 
ulcerated,  but  nothing  elfe  remarkable  could  be 
traced. 

VI.  A faddle-horfe,  nine  years  old,  with  the 
confirmed  glanders,  which  had  made  fome  pro- 
grefs,  was  put  under  the  fame  courfe  of  medi- 
cines as  the  preceding  one  for  ten  weeks.  At 
that  period  the  remedies  had  produced  no  good 
cffeft : the  difcharge  was  abundant,  bloody, 
and  foetid ; the  breathing  became  extremely  la- 
borious ; in  ftiort,  all  the  figns  of  death  ap- 
peared, and  the  animal  fliortly  expired.  On 
diffeftion,  the  noftrils  exhibited  the  fame  ap- 
pearances which  had  been  obferved  in  fimllar 
cafes,  but  with  this  additional  circumftance, 
that  within  the  lungs  was  found  a colledlion  of 
foetid  pus,  mixed  with  the  natural  humour  of 
the  bronchia.  The  profeflbr  thought  it  pof- 
fible  that  the  virus  of  the  glanders  might  have 
produced  thofe  effects. 

VII.  'fhree  hackney  coach-horfes,  eight,  nine, 
and  eleven  years  old,  were  fent  to  the  Inftitu- 
tion,  affected  with  the  glanders  nearly  in  the 
fame  degree. 


As  Mr.St.Bel  had  heard  the  efficacy  of  Ethiops 
mineral  and  periwinkle  in  the  glanders  much 
fpoken  of,  he  embraced  this  opportunity  to  make 
trial  of  them. 

The  patients  were  all  three  treated  with  white- 
water  and  emollient  clyfters,  as  in  former  cafes. 
The  following  purge  was  then  given  to  each : 

Take  of  Calomel,  two  drachms } 

Aloes,  one  ounce  } 

Jalap, 

Cream  of  tartar,  of  each  two 
drachms  ; 

Honey,  enough  to  make  a ball. 

This  operated  (as  might  be  expeBed)  pretty 
fufficiently  j and,  on  the  third  day,  one  ounce 
of  Ethiops  mineral  and  one  ounce  of  powder  of 
periwinkle  were  given. 

On  the  fourth,  each  was  trepanned  on  one 
fide,  and  the  cavities  of  the  head  were  inje£ted 
with  a detergent  liquor.  The  Ethiops  mineral 
and  periwinkle  powder  were  continued  to  all 
the  three  horfes  till  the  tenth  day. 

On  the  eleventh,  the  purge  w^as  adminiftered  ‘ 
as  before,  and  with  the  fame  effedt.  All  me- 
dicine was  now  fufpended,  except  the  injedtion, 
till  the  fifteenth,  when  they  returned  to  the  ufe 
of  Ethiops  mineral  and  periwinkle,  in  which 
courfe  they  continued  till  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  day. 

No  medicines  were  adminiftered  for  the  next 
two  days ; but  bran-water  and  clyfters  were 
given.  At  that  period,  the  running  of  matter 
was  diminifhed  in  one,  but  it  was  increafed  in 
the  two  others.  On  the  twenty-feventh,  there- 
fore, they  took  the  ufual  medicine. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  they  purged  confider- 
ably  j and,  on  the  next  day,  feemed  dejedled, 
dull,  and  difgufted  with  food.  Mr.  St.  Bel, 
therefore,  fufpended  all  operations  till  the  thir- 
ty-fifth, when  he  repeated  the  injedlions.  On 
the  thirty-fixth,  the  appetite  came  again.  On 
the  thirty-feventh,  the  Ethiops  mineral,  peri- 
winkle, and  injedlion,  were  continued  till  the 
forty-fifth.  After  two  days,  the  running  di- 
miniftied  fenfibly  in  the  firft  ; it  had  even  dif- 
appeared for  three  days : but  it  continued  ftill 
in  the  two  others.  The  lymphatic  glands  were 
in  the  fame  degree  tumefi&il. 

On  the  forty-eighth  day  of  treatment,  the 
purgative  was  given  them  \ but  for  the  jalap 
was  fubftituted  three  drachms  of  nitre. 

On  the  forty-ninth,  one  of  the  three  purged 
very  little  •,  the  other  two  not  at  all.  They 
feemed  very  dull,  naufeated  their  food,  and 
changed  for  the  wotfe.  Mr.  St.^Bel  afcribed 
thofe.  fymptoms  to  inflammation  in  the  ftomach 
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and  liiteillnes,  occafioned  by  the  life  of  the  me- 
dicines ; in  confequence  of  which  he  left  them 
off  till  the  fixtieth  day,  when  ho  renewed  the 
ufe  of  Ethiops  mineral  and  periwinkle,  and  con- 
tinued it  till  the  feventicth.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  however,  the  glanders  appeared  to  be  in- 
curable in  the  two  lalL-mentioned  horfes  ; they 
therefore  were  killed.  On  opening  tlieir  noilrils 
afterwards,  nothing  new  was  difeovered : the 
pituitary  membrane  was  ulcerated,  as  in  miofl; 
of  thofe  before  opened  ; the  pleura  and  lungs 
feemed  to  be  fenfibly  inflamed  ; the  inflamma- 
tion was  greater  in  the  villous  membrane  oi  the 
Itomach,  in  the  pylorus,  and  the  fmaller  in- 
teftines. 

As  for  the  firfl  horfe,  he  feemed  to  be  in  a 
fair  way  of  recovery  ; the  matter  became  tranf- 
parent,  and  in  fmall  quantity.  This  difeharge 
was  foon  fupprefled  altogether,  by  injections  of 
lime-water ; and  the  ufual  medicines  were  con- 
tinued till  die  ninety-fixth. " The  next  day,  the 
Ethiops  mineral  and  periwinkle  were  difeonti- 
nued ; but  the  animal  was  ftill  purged  three 
times  in  the  fpace  of  a month.  IJe  was  then 
returned  to  his  owner,  feemingly  in  very  good 
health;  but  the  latterfent  him  back  at  the  end 
of  two  months,  with  every  appearance  of  con- 
firmed glanders.  Mr.  St.  Bel  renewed  the  for- 
mer treatment  for  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks,  to  no 
purpofe  ; the  animal  was  then  killed  and  open- 
ed. There  were  difeovered  many  cankers  in 
the  pituitary  membrane  ; but  it  appeared  alfo, 
that  7natiy  had  been  cicatrifed  by  means  of  the  injec- 
tions. “ If,”  fays  the  profeffor,  “ as  I had  rea- 
fon  to  think,  all  thofe  ulcers  which  now  appear- 
ed were  new  ones,  it  proves  that  the  feat  of  the 
glanders  is  tiot  local,  but  exifts  generally  in  the 
mafs  of  humours.” 

VIII.  Four  fine  cart-horfes,  having  caught 
the  glanders  on  the  road  from  Nifmes  to  Lyons, 
were  brought  to  the  veterinary  fchool.  They 
were  put  upon  the  treatment  juft  deferibed,  but 
without  any  better  fuccefs.  They  were  killed 
at  the  expiration  of  two  months.  The  diffec- 
tion  of  their  bodies  furniftied  nothing  deferving 
of  notice. 

IX.  “ A Navarefe  horfe,  nine  years  old,  in 
the  confirmed  glanders,  was  put  under  the 
tieatment  above  mentioned,  but  without  being 
trepanned.  The  fecond  medicine,  adminiftered 
on  the  fecond  day,  gave  him  a colic,  which  was 
followed  by  a fuperpurgation.  He  immediately 
fwallowed  an  aftrlngent  drink,  compofed  of  one 
ounce  of  diafeordium,  one  ounce  of  prepared 
chalk,,  and  two  ounces  of  honey,  boiled  in 
three  pints  of  red  wine.  This  drink  w'as  re- 
peated four  times  in  tw’enty-four  hours,  but 


without  fuccefs.  The  animal  died  on  the  third 
day.  I difeovered,  on  opening  the  nofe,  that 
the  pituitary  membrane  was  ulcerated  on  the 
right  fide  only.  The  zygomatic  finus  was  filled 
with  whitiflr  and  purulent  matter.  The  lungs 
were  flightly  inflamed  ; but  the  inteftines  and 
the  ftomach  were  much  more  fo.  This  laft  ob- 
fervation  proves,  that  the  animal  was  of  a very 
irritable  difpofition  of  body ; and  that  the  ca- 
thartics had  been  a real  poifon  to  him,  as  they 
generally  are  to  all  horfes,  if  not  adminiftered 
with  the  greateft  caution.” 

X.  Two  horfes,  the  one  an  Engllfh  hunter, 
the  other  a Neapolitan  manege-horfe,  the  firft 
ten  years  old,  the  fecond  twelve,  having  con- 
tradled  the  glanders  in  the  fame  ftable,  were- 
fubmitted  to  the  following  treatment. 

1.  The  hair  of  both  was  flraved,  from  the 
neck  down  to  the  buttocks,  and  as  low  on  each 
fide  as  the  middle  of  the  body. 

2.  Emollient  fomentations  were  applied  all 
over  the  body  for  the  fpace  of  a week. 

3.  Vx\€k\on?,  oi  mercurial  omtment  were  made 
over  the  buttocks,  in  the  quantity  of  about  one 
ounce  at  a time.  Thefe  were  continued  every 
other  day  for  twelve  days. 

4.  Four  fridlions  were  made  on  the  rump; 
by  one  ounce  and  a half  of  the  ointment,  every 
other  day. 

y.  Two  fridlions  were  performed  on  the  loins, 
with  the  fame  dofe,  and  in  the  fame  interval  of 
time. 

On  the  twenty-fecond  day  of  treatment,  the 
parotids  began  to  fwell ; and,  fhortly  after,  the 
maxillary  glands  were  in  the  fame  condition. 
The  fridtions  were  made  on  the  back,  from  the 
loins  to  the  withers. 

On  the  twenty-fourth,  all  the  parts  of  the 
Neapolitan’s  head  were  greatly  fwelled,  and  fali- 
vation  began  to  take  place.  On  the  twenty-fifth, 
he  could  not  open  his  jaws.  Mr.  St.  Bel  there- 
fore let  him  blood  twice  the  fame  day,  repeat- 
edly injedted  into  his  mouth  barley-water  with 
honey,  and  gave  him  the  fame  night  a laxative 
clyfter-.  From  this  time  till  the  thirtieth,  the 
fame  treat.ment  was  continued  ; the  falivatioii 
was  abundant,  but  the  ftridlure  in  his  jaws  was 
taken  off  on  the  twenty-eighth.  About  this 
time  too  the  fwellitig  of  the  glands  began  to  di- 
minifh,  and  the  animal  drank  water  with  nitre 
diffolved  in  it. 

Thefe  means  were  continued  till  the  forty- 
firft,  when  it  w'as  found  that  the  running  at  the 
noftrils  had  increafed,.  but  the  fulnefs  of  the 
head  and  falivation  were  lefs.  The  animal  was 
left  quiet  till  the  forty-feventh  day,  v.’hen  Mr. 

St.  Bel  renewed  the  fridlions  in  dofes  of  ait  j 
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€nxnce  ; and  thcfe  were  continued  till  the  fifty- 
ftventh  day. 

On  the  lifty-eighth,  the  fulnefs  of  the  head 
took  place  again,  and  the  falivation  became  co- 
pious. To  reduce  both,  the  fame  means  were 
reforted  to  as  had  before  been  employed.  The 
tumefa£fion  and  falivation  were  not  fo  confi- 
derable  in  the  Englifli  horfe.  After  having  un- 
dergone this  mercurial  courfe,  the  animals 
were  left  to  themfelves  for  a month ; but  the 
profeflbr,  to  his  great  mortification,  perceived, 
that  the  glanders  had  rather  increafed  in  ma- 
lignity. He  then  went  on  another  month,  but 
without  fuccefs.  At  length  he  caufed  the  two 
animals  to  be  killed.  The  opening  of  the  nofe 
exhibited,  in  a greater  degree,  the  fame  ravages 
that  have  been  often  mentioned.  The  infide  of 
the  mouth  was  a little  inflamed,  and  the  excre- 
tory du£ls  of  the  falivary  glands  w'ere  increafed 
in  fize. 

XI.  A charger,  nine  years  old,  newly  infeft- 
ed  witli  the  glanders,  was  fubjecled  to  the  fame 
treatment  as  the  two  preceding  ones.  After 
the  eleventh  fri£fion,  the  fulnefs  of  the  falivary 
glands  became  confiderable,  and  the  blood 
flowed  to  the  head  with  fuch  impetuofity,  that 
it  was  impoflible  to  prevent  the  fatal  confe- 
qucnces.  The  animal  died  within  twenty-four 
hours.  He  was  not  opened.  Four  other  horfes 
were  fubjected,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year, 
to  the  treatment  by  mercurial  fridlions,  but 
witliout  fuccefs. 

XJI.  A large  draught-horfe,  feven  years  old, 
fufpeifed  of  having  had  the  glanders  fix  weeks, 
and  which  had  been  previoufly  under  the  care 
of  a common  farrier,  was  brought  to  the  ve- 
terinary fchool  at  Lyons,  and  treated  as  fol- 
lows. 

I.  He  was  blooded  at  the  jugular  vein,  had 
fome  emollient  clyfters,  and  tailed  nothing  but 
white-water  during  the  fpace  of  twenty-four 
hours. 


2.  Spirit  of  fal-ammoniac  was  given,  mixed 
with  an  infufion  of  angelica  root,  taking  care  to 
keep  him  well  covered  in  a warm  liable.  This 
firll  dofe  quickened  the  circulation,  and  in- 
creafcd  the  degree  of  heat  over  the  whole  body-, 
without  exciting  perfpiration.  The  next  day 
the  dofe  of  volatile  alkali  xvas  increafed  ttvo 
drachms,  Hill  ufing  the  infufion  of  angelica. 
The  drink  w^as  given  at  fix  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  eight  the  pulfe  was  high,  at  ten  the 
perfpiration  was  perceptible,  at  twelve  the  fweat 
was  copious,  and  continued  till  fix  o’clock  at 
night.  Iwo  emollient  clyfters  were  given  in 
the  courfe  of  the  night.  'I  he  horfe’s  drink  was 
juft  coloured  w’ith  wheaten  bran.  This  treat- 


ment was  obferved  for  the  three  following 
weeks.  At  that  period  the  drink  was  difeon- 
tinued  for  a week,  but  the  clyfters  were  Hill 
given.  On  the  twenty- fifth  day  of  treatment, 
the  running  had  a little  diminiflied,  but  the 
lymphatic  glands  were  rather  harder. 

On  the  thirty-fecond,  the  running  was  trifling 
in  quantity,  and  the  matter  began  to  be  tranf- 
parent.  On  the  following  day,  the  ufe  of  vo- 
latile alkali  in  infufion  of  angelica  was  re- 
newed, w'hich  produced  only  a fmall  perfpira- 
tion. On  the  fame  day,  the  noftrils  were  in- 
jedled  with  a deco£lion  of  centaury  and  gen- 
tian, and  this  was  continued  till  the  forty-fourth. 
During  all  this  time  the  fweats  were  fulnciently 
copious ; the  urine  in  fmall  quantity,  and  of  a 
reddifli  tint ; the  excrements  hard  and  dry,  in 
fpite  of  the  daily  ufe  of  emollient  clyfters,  &c. 
As  the  animal  was  much  wafted,  and  appeared 
weak,  he  was  left  to  himfelf  till  the  fifty'- 
fourth,  when  the  inje£lions  with  lime-water 
were  employed. 

On  the  fixty-fecond,  the  running  difappear- 
ed  entirely.  The  injeclions  were  continued  for 
a week,  at  the  end  of  which  the  medicines  were 
difeontinued.  All  this  time,  the  cloths  which 
covered  the  animal  were  waflred  and  fhifted 
every  day ; the  greateft  cleanlinefs  was  alfo  ob- 
ferved in  every  other  refpe£l.  At  the  end  of  a 
month,  he  was  fent  to  grafs  in  a low  and  marlhy 
place  ; but,  after  two  months,  the  glanders  re- 
turned, and  he  was  killed.  Mr.  St.  Bel  had  no 
opportunity  of  opening  this  animal. 

XIII.  Four  horfes,  of  various  ages,  differ- 
ently difeafed  with  the  glanders,  v/ere  fuccef- 
fively  treated  in  the  method  juft  deferibed,  but 
without  any  fuccefs.  The  opening  of  the  bo- 
dies prefented  nothing  extraordinary. 

XIV.  A large  Swifs  horfe,  feven  years  old, 
employed  in  drawing  boats  on  the  river  Rhone, 
haying  the  confirmed  glanders,  was  treated  as 
follows. 

I.  He  was  dieted  for  twenty-fours;  aftQr 
which  he  had  the  following  dofe ; 

Take  of  Aloes,  fix  drachms ; 

Jalap,  two  drachms ; 

Calomel,  one  drachm ; 

Nitre,  five  drachms  ; 

Honey,  a fuflicient  quantity. 

Mix. 

Two  days  after  this  purge,  an  incifion  was 
made  in  the  flein  of  the  chell,  in  which  Mr.  St; 
Bel  introduced  fome  corrofive  fublimate,  by  way 
of  a caultic.  The  running  from  this  part  be- 
came very  abundant  in  a few  days,  the  horfe 
being  fat  and  full  of  humours. 
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2.  He  was  made  to  fwallow  of  liver  of  ful- 
pKur  half  an  ounce,  incorporated  with  two 
ounces  of  honey.  Injeftions  alfo  of  lime-water 
were  adminiftered  to  him  twice  a-day. 

“ This  treatment  was  adhered  to  for  the 
fpace  of  fix  weeks  ; at  which  time  the  running 
had  almofl;  ceafed.  It  feemed,  that  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  humour  by  the  cheft  had  occafioned 
a fort  of  derivatiou^  or  revulfion.  Inftead  of  the 
liver  of  fulphur,  a bolus  of  balfam  of  fulphur  was 
now  given,  and  continued  for  a month  j at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  horfe  had  no  running 
from  the  nollrils,  and  feemed  to  be  well.  He 
remained  in  that  condition  for  two  months, 
when  the  difeafe  appeared  again  in  a flight  de- 
gree. This  animal  lived  three  years  in  the  in- 
firmary, where  he  ferved  to  carry  out  the  bo- 
dies for  dilTedtion  ; but  at  laft  died  of  a con- 
lumption,  the  common  confequence  of  invete- 
rate glanders.” 

XV.  The  treatment  above  mentioned  was 
adopted  in  the  cafes  of  five  other  horfes,  but 
without  its  having  the  good  fortune  to  cure  any 
one  of  them ; the  particulars  therefore  do  not 
deferve  to  be  related.  Mr.  St.  Bel  fays,  he  re- 
ftored  many  horfes  that  were  “ thought^'  by 
fome,  “ to  be  glandered^’  becaufe  they  had  no 

certain  criterion  for  afcertaining  the  true  glan- 
ders f but  he  candidly  confelTes,  that  he  never 
fucceeded  “ but  in  one  inftance,”  in  efFedling  a 
complete  cure  of  that  difeafe.  That  inftance, 
however,  which  might  have  been  more  valu- 
able than  all  thefe  inftances  of  failure,  he  has 
not  thought  proper  to  detail.  Neverthelefs,  if 
we  are  to  give  him  credit  for  this  aflertion,  in 
fpite  of  his  having  withheld  the  particulars  of 
fo  ineftimable  a fa£f,  it  will  at  leaft  ferve  to 
ftrengthen  the  idea,  that  the  glanders  is  not  an 
incurable  difeafe  in  all  pofftble  injlances. 

Mr.  St.  Bel,  in  a fituation  fo  favourable  to 
trials  of  that  nature,  was  induced  to  afcertain 
the  effedl  of  inoculation  of  the  virus  of  glanders 
into  the  bodies  of  found  animals,  as  well  as  the 
produftion  of  the  difeafe,  by  contact. 

1.  “ Two  found  horfes,  the  one  frcfti  from 
grafs,  aged  fix  years,  and  the  other  nine  years, 
juft  come  from  work,  were  placed  by  a horfe 
who  had  the  glanders,  drinking  out  of  the  fame 
pail,  and  eating  at  the  fame  manger.  The 
firft  ftiewed  evident  figns  of  the  glanders  at 
the  expiration  of  thirty-four  days.  It  fully 
declared  itfelf  in  the  fecond  at  the  end  of  fix 
weeks.’* 

2.  “ Two  horfes  in  good  health,  the  one  fc- 
ven,  the  other  eleven,  years  old,  both  juft 
taken  from  work,  were  placed  by  a horfe  who 
had  the  glanders.  The  former  caught  tlie  dif- 


eafe, and  ran  at  the  noftrils,  fifty-two  days 
afterwards,  the  fecond  in  three  months.” 

3.  “ A horfe,  thirteen  years  old,  very  lean, 
was  made  to  drink  the  fame  water  out  of  the 
fame  pail  with  a horfe  who  had  the  glanders, 
and  continued  fo  to  do  for  two  months ; but  he 
was  kept  from  the  difeafed  animal  during  that 
time.  He  did  not  catch  the  glanders.” 

4.  “ A horfe,  nine  years  old,  in  tolerable 
condition,  placed  by  a horfe  who  had  the  glan- 
ders in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  diforder,  caught  it 
at  the  end  of  forty-three  days.” 

5.  “ Three  old  horfes,  deftined  to  the  ana- 
tomical inveftigations  of  the  fchool,  having  been 
inoculated  with  the  virus  in  the  neck,  did  not 
catch  the  difeafe.  This  experiment  was  re- 
peated on  various  horfes  of  all  ages,  without 
producing  any  eftefil.  It  was  alfo  performed 
upon  an  ox,  a flieep,  and  a dog,  without 
impairing  In  the  leaft  the  health  of  thofe  ani- 
mals.” 

6.  “ The  coverings  and  faddles  that  had 
been  ufed  to  glandered  horfes,  being  placed  on 
feveral  horfes  in  good  health  for  a month,  and 
during  the  heat  of  fummer,  did  not  convey  the 
diftemper.” 

7.  “ The  virus,  mixed  with  a little  flour, 
given  to  three  horfes  for  the  fpace  of  a week, 
communicated  the  difeafe  to  the  youngeft  at  the 
end  of  a month.  The  two  others  did  not  ficken 
till  fome  time  after.” 

Mr.  St.  Bel  obferves,  that,  only  by  multi- 
plying fuch  experiments,  we  fhall  be  able,  ift, 
To  afcertain  the  degree  of  infeftion  of  the  glan- 
ders. adly,  To  difeover  the  firji  fymptoms  by 
"which  it  is  announcedy  and  which  have  efcaped 
our  notice  to  this  day.  3dly,  We  fhould,  by 
fuch  means,  be  certain  of  attacking  it  in  its 
origin,  and  might  attain  to  a probable  method 
of  cure : “ for,  notwithftanding  my  failures,” 
fays  Mr.  St.  Bel,  “ I think  that  a remedy  may  be 
found  for  the  glanders.  The  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms  abound  with  an  infinite 
number  of  fubftances,  the  combination  and  ra- 
tional application  of  which  will,  perhaps,  in 
time,  overcome  thofe  obftacles  which  have  hi- 
therto oppofed  the  progrefs  of  the  veterinary 
art,  in  this  and  many  other  difeafes.  Difeo- 
veries  wait  only  favourable  opportunities  to  dif- 
clofe  themfelves ; and  the  moft  favourable  are 
thofe  which  are  furniftied  by  fcientific  aflbeia- 
tions  extending  their  patronage  and  encourage- 
ment for  the  perfection  of  the  arts.” 

In  concluding  the  account  of  his  experi- 
ments, he  obferves,  that  many  circumftances 
have  convinced  him,  that  the  virus  of  the  glan- 
ders has  more  aCIivity  in  fouthern  tlian  in 
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northern  countries  ; and  that  its  progrefs  is 
more  rapid  in  the  mule  and  the  afs,  than  in  the 
horfe ; but  that  the  former  are  not  fo  fubjedl 
to -receive  it  by  infedtion  or  conta6i:  as  the 
horfe  is. 

We  have  extended  this  article  to  too  great  a 
length  already  to  admit  of  our  enlarging  on  Mr. 
St.  Bel’s  cafes.  We  have  no  doubt  but  our 
Britilh  veterinarians  will  profit  no  lefs  by  the 
obvious  errors  than  the  ufeful  fa£ts  of  the 
French  profeflbr,  whofe  modes  of  multifarious 
prefrription^  at  leaf!:,  they  will  avoid,  in  making 
experiments  to  afeertain  the  power  of  individual 
articles  of  the  materia  medica  over  the  poifon 
of  the  glanders.  We  cannot  conclude,  how- 
ever, without  giving  a ftiort  account  of  the  em- 
ployment of  very  large  quantities  of  aerugo 
aeris,  exhibited  internally,  with  a view  to  the 
cure  of  the  glanders,  by  Mr.  Lawfon,  furgeon 
to  the  Oxfordfhire  Light  Dragoons. 

The  ufe  of  verdigrife  having  been  recom- 
mended by  a profeflbr  of  the  veterinary  art,  Mr. 
Lawfon  gave  this  medicine  a trial  in  two  cafes, 
a horfe  and  a mare,  beginning  with  one  drachm 
daily,  and  gradually  increafing  it  to  one  ounce. 
Ne  apparent  efFe£l  was  produced  either  for  bet- 
ter or  worfe  for  nearly  three  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  horfe  was  fiiot  as  ufelefs. 
Difledlion  {hewed  no  difeafe  in  the  brain,  but 
it  was  entirely  confined  to  the  feptum  of  the 
nofe  and  noftrils.  The  verdigrife  had  produced 
no  apparent  inflammation  on  the  ftomach  or 
alimentary  canal.  The  mare  was  kept  nearly 
fix  months  on  the  fame  remedy,  but  with  no 
better  efFeft. 

GLANDULA  POPLIT^A,  the  part  vul- 
garly called  the  “ pope's  eye."  For  tliis  part  in 
the  horfe,  fee  Plate  X.  and  the  defeription  of 
parts  compofing  the  “ right  lower  limb,"  under 
the  article  Horse. 

GLANS  PENIS.  This  part  in  all  animals  is 
formedhy  the  corpus  fpongiofum  urethrae,  which 
is  turned  over  the  corpora  cavernofa  penis.  Its 
external  furface  is  a continuation  of  the  integu- 
ments, and,  when  the  cuticle  is  taken  off,  every 
little  villa  feems  a veffel. 

This  part,  being  covered  by  the  prepuce,  is 
liable,  under  particular  circumftances,  to  be  ex- 
coriated. Now  and  then  this  accident  takes 
place,  efpecially  in  young  horfes ; but  the  re- 
medy is  eafy,  as  it  may  be  cured  by  merely 
wafhing  the  parts  with  a little  weak  alum  wa- 
ter, or  with  a lotion  made  of  a tea-fpoonful  of 
Goulard’s  extra£l  of  lead,  and  a tea-cupful  of 
rain-water^  mixed.  A linen  rag,  wet  with  ei- 
ther of  thefe,  may  be  left  on  the  part,  if  ne- 
cefTary. 


GLASS-EYES,  a term  ufed  by  common 
farriers  to  denote  the  difeafe  called  gutta  ferena. 
See  the  article  Eye. 

GLAUBER’S  SALT  (vitriolated  natron), 
a genus  of  neutral  fait,  in  the  order  of  alkaline 
neutral  falts.  Its  cryflials  are  hexaedral,  and 
contain  a great  portion  of  water,  fpontaneoufly 
calcining  in  the  open  air.  It  confifts  of  the  foflil 
alkali  and  the  vitriolic  acid. 

GLAUCOMA,  YKa.oKwiJ.oc  (from  yKavKO;, 
caftus),  a fault  in  the  eye,  which  changes  the 
cryftalline  humour  into  a greyifh  colour.  Glau- 
cofis  is  the  fame  •,  and  both  in  general  fignify 
a change  of  colour  in  the  eye,  without  detri- 
ment of  fight,  and  therein  differ  from  what  is 
commonly  underftood  by  fuffufion.  TKauKo;  is 
alfo  by  fome  applied  to  a whitifh  urine  that  hath 
films  in  it  like  tranfparent  horn. 

GLEET,  any  purulent  habitual  difeharge 
from  the  urethra  in  a male  animal.  It  is  com- 
monly underftood  to  be  the  gonorrhoea  benigna  ; 
but  Dr.  Cullen  diftinguifhes  it  from  that,  by 
making  it  fynonymous  with  gonorrhoea  mucofa, 
which  name  he  gives  to  the  difeharge  from  the 
urethra,  after  the  virulence  of  an  impure  go- 
norrhoea is  deftroyed. 

GLENOIDES,  (from  yAijvij,  and 

forma,  Jlsape),  two  cavities  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck  in  the  hu- 
man fubjeft. 

GLISTER,  or  Clyster.  See  Clyster. 

GLOBE  OF  THE  Eye,  the  parts  of  the  eye 
taken  colleblively,  the  eye  itfelf,  or  the  tunica 
fclerotica  with  its  contents,  which  form  a globe 
or  ball.  See  the  article  Eve. 

GLOBULES,  are  fuch  fmall  particles  of 
matter  as  are  of  a globular  or  fpherical  figure  •, 
as  the  red  particles  of  the  blood,  which  fwim  In 
a tranfparent  ferum,  and  are  eafily  difeovered 
by  the  microfeope.  It  is  pleafant  to  fee  how 
thefe  will  attraft  one  another  when  they  come 
within  a due  diftance,  and  unite  like  the  fpheres 
of  qifickfilver. 

GLOSSO-PHARYNGJEI.  Thefe  mufcles 
are  fibres  which  come  from  the  tongue,  running 
along  its  internal  edges,  from  which  they  are 
parted  backward,  and  run  down  on  the  fides  of 
the  pharynx,  under  the  ftylo-pharyngser.  Alfo 
a name  of  the  cephalo-pharyngaei ; from  yKwer- 
tra,  the  tongue,  and  ipa^vy^,  the  pharynx. 

GLOSSO-STAPHILINUS  (from  yKuxrcsa, 
the  tongue,  and  orai^uAij,  uvula).  Thefe  mufcles 
are  fixed  in  the  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the 
bafis  of  the  tongue,  whence  they  run  up  ob- 
liquely backward,  along  the  anterior  half  arches 
of  the  feptum  palati,  and  terminate  infenfibly 
on  each  fide  near  the  uvula.  I'he  thicknefs  of 
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■the  two  anterior  arches  of  the  palatum  mollis 
is  occafioned  by  thcfe. 

GLOTTIS,  yKiorri;  (from  yXujc-a-x,  lingua^ 
the  tongue),  is  that  chink  of  the  larynx  that  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  which  is  covered 
by  the  epiglottis. 

GLUME,  or  Husk,  among  botanifts,  a kind 
of  cup,  confifting  of  two  or  three  membranous 
valves,  which  are  often  pellucid  at  their  edges. 
This  fort  of  cup  belongs  to  the  grafles. 

GLUS,  is  a kind  of  dyfuria,  called  dyfurta 
mucofa,  purulent  urine.  It  confifts  of  a copious 
difcharge  of  mucus  with  the  urine. 

GLUdLEA  ARTERIA,  is  a branch  of  the 
hypogaftric  artery.  It  paldes  out  of  the  pelvis 
in  company  with  the  fciatic  nerve,  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  great  finus  of  the  os  innomi- 
natum,  below  the  mufculus  pyriformis,  and  is 
diftributed  in  a radiated  manner  to  the  three 
glutsi  mufcles  and  neighbouring  parts.  The 
courfe  of  this  velhel  in  the  horfe  is  fhewn  in 
Plate  X.  See.  defcription  of  parts  in  the  “ 7-ight 
lower  limb”  under  the  article  EIorse. 

GLUTiEUS  (from  yAsrof,  nates,  the  buttock^. 
In  the  human  fubjefl,  there  are  three  mufcles 
of  this  name  which  extend  the  thigh.  The  lirft 
is  the  glutaeus  major,  or  the  greater,  W'hich 
arifes  femicircularly  from  the  os  coccygis,  the 
fpines  of  the  facruin,  the  fpinc  of  the  ilium, 
and  from  a ftrong  ligament  that  runs  between 
the  facrum  and  tubercle  of  the  ifchium ; and, 
defcending,  it  is  inferted  into  the  linea  afpera, 
four  fingers  breadth  below  the  great  trochanter. 
The  medius,  or  the  middle,  arifes  from  the 
fpine  of  the  ilium  under  the  former,  and  is  in- 
ferted into  the  fuperior  and  external  part  of  the 
great  trochanter.  And  the  minor,  or  lefl'er, 
arifes  from  the  lower  part  of  the  former,  and  is 
inferted  at  the  fuperior  part  of  the  great 
trochanter.  For  this  mufcle  in  the  horfe, 
fee  Plate  X.  and  the  defcription  of  mufcles 
in  the  “ I'ight  lower  limb,’'  under  the  article 
Horse. 

GLUTEN  (quafi  gcluten,  from  gelo,  to  con- 
geal), glue,  lentor  ; that  part  of  the  craflamen- 
tum  of  the  blood  which  gives  firmnefs  to  its 
texture  is  fo  named. 

GLYCYRRiilZA,  Liquorice.  See  Li- 
quorice. 

GOAD,  in  the  manege,  the  fame  with  valet. 
See  Valet. 

GOAT,  a kind  of  cattle,  of  the  genus  Capra, 
Linn.  I'he  goat  takes  delight  in  bufties,  briars, 
thorns,  and  lhady  places,  rather  than  in  plain 
pafture-grounds,  or  open  fields.  The  buck- 
goat  has  under  his  jaws  two  wattles  or  tufts, 
like  a beard.  His  body  flrould  be  large,  his  legs 


ftrong,  his  joints  upright,  his  neck  plain'  and 
ftiort,  his  head  fmall,  his  eyes  bold,  and  horns 
large  and  bending.  His  haii-,  when  thick, 
clean,  and  long,  is  Ihorn  for  feveral  ufes.  He 
is  very  falacious,  infomuch  that  he  will  cover 
his  own  dam,  even  though  flic  be  yet  in  milch. 
In  confequence  of  this  propenfity,  he  foon  de- 
cays, and  is  exhaufted  bei^ore  he  is  feven  years 
old.  The  female  goat  alfo  refembles  the  male, 
and  is  valuable  if  flie  have  large  teats,  a great 
udder,  hanging  ears,  and  no?  horns,  or  at  leaft 
fmall  ones. 

There  ought  not  to  be  above  an  hundred  of 
them  in  one  herd  : and,  in  buying,  it  is  better 
to  take  feveral  out  of  one  herd  ■,  for,  when  led 
to  their  pafture,  they  will  agree  better.  In 
their  houfes,  the  floor  ought  to  be  paved  with 
ftone,  or  clfe  to  confift  of  gravel ; for  they 
flrould  have  no  litter  under  them,  yet  mull  be 
kept  very  clean.  The  chief  time  of  coupling 
them,  or  covering  with  the  buck,  is  in  autumn, 
before  the  month  of  December,  that  fo  they 
may  hring  forth  their  young  at  the  time  when 
the  leaf  and  grafs  fpring  frefli  and  tender,  at 
xvhich  time  they  will  give  the  more  milk.  The 
females  bring  forth  two,  and  fometimes  three, 
Jkids  at  a time. 

T'hefe  animals  require  fcarcely  any  thing  that 
is  chargeable  to  keep  them ; for  they  browfe 
and  feed  wholly  together,  as  flieep  do,  climb 
up  mountains,  and  endure  the  heat  of  the  fun ; 
but  they  are  not  fo  fit  to  be  about  houfes  as 
flieep  are,  as  they  are  much  more  hurtful  to 
trees  and  flirubs. 

As  for  their  difeafes,  except  it  be  in  a few 
particulars,  they  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  flieep. 
See  Sheep. 

GOING,  in  the  manege,  the  pace  or  gait  of 
a horfe.  See  Canter,  Gallop,  &c. 

GOLDBEATERS’  SKIN,  the  inteftinura 
redlum  of  an  ox,  which  goldbeaters  lay  be- 
tween the  leaves  of  their  metal  while  they  beat 
it,  whereby  the  membrane  is  reduced  thin,  and 
made  fit  to  apply  to  cuts  or  fmall  frelh  wounds, 
as  it  is  now  the  common  pradlice. 

GOMPtllASIS,  ycijj.^icc<Ti;,  is  a difteniper 
of  the  teeth,  which  makes  them  loofe,  and 
ready  to  drop,  according  to  Diofeorides;  but 
Hoft'nian  juftly  enough  changes  that  term  into 
ayoij.(picco-i;,  the  primitive  particle  exprefling 
that  defedl. 

GONORRHAiA,  yoyopcoia  (from  yori),  ge- 
nitura,  femen,  the  feed,  and  psM,  jiuo,  to  Jlow)\ 
anciently  u fed  for  any  involuntary  emiifion  of 
feed,  but  now  only  for  a difcharge  from  the 
urethra  or  the  vagina,  produced  there  either  by 
laxity  or  irritation.  See  Gleet. 
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GONORRHOEA  MUCOSA,  a gleet.  See 

Gleet. 

GORDIUS,  the  hair-worm.  The  gordius 
aquaticus  and  the  gordius  medinenfis  produce 
difeafe  by  getting  into  the  feet,  &c.  of  the  in- 
habitants of  many  hot  countries. 

GORGED,  a term  in  farriery,  denoting 
any  difFufed  fwelling  : to  this  the  horfe’s  paltern 
joint  and  legs  are  liable. 

GORGED,  or  Hoven.  See  the  article 
Cattle. 

GOURD,  Bitter.  See  Colocynth. 

GOURDINESS,  the  dealer’s  term  for  a 
fwelling  or  thicknefs  of  the  ligaments  in  a 
horfe’s  leg. 

GRACILIS,  a mufcle  in  the  horfe.  See 
Plate  X.  and  defcription  of  the  right  lower 
limb,"  under  the  article  Horse. 

GRAIN,  a weight  ufed  in  medical  prefcrip- 
tion.  It  was  originally  the  weight  of  a grain 
of  wheat,  or  a wheat-corn,  picked  from  the 
middle  of  the  ear.  See  Weight. 

GRAMEN  CANINUM,  quich-grafs,  couch- 
grafs,  or  dog-grafs.  It  is  the  triticum  repens, 
Linn.  This  is  the  kind  ufed  in  medicine. 

GRAMEN  DACTYLUM,  cock’s-foot  grafs. 

GRAMEN  MANNAi,  manna-grafs.  The 
feeds-  poffels  the  fame  qualities  as  rice. 

GRAMINEOUS  HERBS,  amongfl  bota- 
nlfts,  are  fuch  as  have  a long  narrow  leaf,  and 
no  foot-ftalk  ; and  thofe  are  reckoned  frumen- 
taceous  whofe  feed  is  ufed  for  food,  either  in 
bread,  drink,  or  broth,  fuch  as  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  &c.  According  to  Linnseus,  the  gra- 
mina  conllitute  one  of  the  feven  tribes  or  fa- 
milies of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  They  are 
thus  charafterifed  : having  the  moft  fimple 
leaves,  an  articulated  culmus,  a glumofe  calyx, 
and  a fmgle  feed.  This  family  includes  the  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  corn,  as  well  as  graflts. 

GRANA  PARADISI,  grains  of  paradife, 
a fpecies  of  amomum.  Thefe  are  a kind  of 
pepper.  They  are  occafionally  employed,  with 
other  aromatics,  in  drenches,  balls,  &c. 

GRANATUM,  the  pomegranate,  a fpecies 
of  punica.  The  College  hath  reti.med  the 
flower,  called  the  balauftium  or  balauftine,  and 
the  rind  of  the  fruit. 

GP.  ANDINES,  tumours  on  the  eye-lids  re- 
fembling  hail-ftones. 

GRANIVOROLS  (from  gratia,  corn,  and 
voro,  to  devour j,  thofe  animals  which  feed  upon 
corn,  or  any  other  feeds. 

GRANULA  1 ION,  in  chemiftry,  fignilies 
pouring  of  melted  metal  into  cold  water,  fo  as 
it  may  granulate,  or  congeal  into  fmall  grains. 
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It  Is  generally  done  through  a cullender,  or  a 
birch-broom. 

GRAPES,  a word  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify 
the  arrefts,  or  mangy  tumours  in  a horfe’s  legs. 
See  the  article  Arrests. 

GRAPPLE,  in  the  manege.  A horfe  is  faid 
to  grapple  either  with  one  or  both  legs,  when 
he  catches  or  raifes  them  more  hallily  and 
higher  than  ordinary,  as  if  he  were  curvetting. 
He  grapples  with  one  leg  when  he  raifes  it  pre- 
cipitately higher  than  the  other,  without  bend- 
ing the  ham.  Hence  they  fay,  a horfe  harps, 
or  grapples,  fo  that  he  muft  have  the  firing- 
halt. 

GRASS,  a well-known  vegetable  food  for 
cattle  of  all  forts.  The  grafles  are  a very  nu- 
merous family,  though  all  are  not  equally  bene- 
ficial in  their  culture,  fome  animals  preferring 
one  fort,  and  fome  another. 

The  two  bed  fpecies  of  grafs  for  paflures  are, 
in  Miller’s  opinion,  C.  Bauhin’s  grameti  pra- 
tenfe,  patiiculatum  majui,  angujliore  folio,  mea- 
dow-grafs,  with  large  panicles,  and  a narrower 
leaf,  which  is  the  poa  paniculd  diffiijd  fpiculis, 
quadriforibus  pubefcentibus  culmo  ereElo  ieretri, 
Flor.  Suec.  77.  Poa  with  a difFufed  panicle,  the 
fmaller  fpikes  having  four  hairy  flowers,  and  a 
taper  eredf  draw  ; and  C.  Bauhin’s  gramcn  pra- 
ieiife,  paniiulatuin  mnjus,  latiore  folio,  meadow- 
grafs,  with  a larger  panicle,  and  broader  leaf, 
which  is  the  poa  paniculd  diffufd,  fpiculis  trifori- 
bus  glabris,  culmo  ereElo  teretri,  Flor,  Suec.  76. 
Poa  with  a difFufed  panicle,  fmall  fpikes  with 
three  flow'ers,  and  an  upright  draw. 

Thefe  feem  to  be  the  great  meadow-grafles, 
and  Stillingfleet  obferves,  that  they  are  common 
in  our  bed  meadow-grounds.  He  has  alfo  met 
with  them  frequently  on  banks  by  the  road-fide, 
and  near  ditches,  even  where  they  were  not 
to  be  found  in  the  adjoining  meadows  and 
padures. 

If  the  feeds  of  thefe  two  forts  were  carefully 
colIfc£led  and  fown  feparately,  without  any 
mixture  of  the  feed  of  other  grafs,  they  would 
not  only  afford  a greater  quantity  of  fodder  on 
the  fame  fpace  of  land,  but  the  grafs  would 
alfo  be  better,  the  hay  fweeter,  and  the  ver- 
dure more  lading,  than  that  of  any  other 
fpecies. 

The  annual  meadow-grafs  makes  the  fined 
of  turfs.  It  grows  every-where  by  way-fides, 
and  on  rich  found  commons.  It  is  called  in 
fome  parts  the  Suffolk  grafs.  Stillingfleet  fays, 
he  has  feen  whole  fields  of  it  in  High  Suffolk, 
without  any  mixture  of  other  grades  ; and,  as 
fome  of  the  bed  fait  butter  we  have  in  London 
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comes  from  that  country,  it  is  moft  likely  to  "be 
the  heft  grafs  for  the  dairy. 

As  the  next  heft  to  meadow-grafs,  Miller 
recommends  Ray’s  gramen  avenaceum  pratcnfe 
elatius,  panicula  Jiavefcerite,  locitjlis  parvis,  taller 
meadow  oat-grafs,  with  a ycllowifli  panicle  and 
fmall  hufks,  which  is  the  aveua  paniculd  laxd, 
cal'^cibiis  trijlons  brevibus  jiofciilis  omnibus  arijiatis. 
Prod.  Leyd.  66.  Oat-grafs  with  a loofe  panicle, 
three  flowers  in  each  impalement,  which  is 
fliort,  and  all  the  flowers  having  awns.  Mr. 
Ray  likewife  recommends  the  fmooth  mountain 
oat-grafs,  which  he  calls  grameu  avenaceum 
inontanum  fpied  Jimplici,  arijiis  recurvis,  found 
by  hir.  Dale  upon  Bartlow-hills  in  Lflex,  on 
the  edge  of  Cambridgefliire,  in  the  borders  of 
the  covn-fields  between  Newmarket  and  Exning, 
and  on  the  chalk-hills  betw'een  Northfleet  and 
Gravefend  ",  and  the  rough  or  hairy  oat-grafs, 
which  he  diltinguiflies  by  the  appellation  of 
gramen  avenaceum  hirfutum,  paniculd  pnrpnreo 
argented  fplendenie,  and  which  abounds  in  the 
pallures  about  the  earl  of  Cardigan’s  houfe  at 
Twickenham,  in  Middlefex.  He  alfo  includes 
under  this  genus  all  the  fefluca  kinds,  of  which 
Mr.  Stillingfleet  gives  an  account  in  his  (Ur- 
fervation  on  Gr.ill'es,  fubjoined  to  his  tranfla- 
tions  of  feveral  ingenious  trafts,  fele£led  from 
the  d ranfaftions  of  the  Academy  of  Upfal. 
Our  bufinefs,  however,  is  not  with  the  culture 
of  grafs,  but  with  its  properties  as  an  article  of 
food. 

Gibfon  confiders  grafs  and  the  other  green 
herbage,  of  which  our  fields  afford  fufficient 
llore  of  various  kinds,  to  be  the  moll  natural 
food  of  horfes,  as  well  as  of  many  other  brute 
creatures  ; vet  he  thinks  grafs  alone  not  fufli- 
ciently  noi’.riflnng  for  a horfc  deft  ined.  to  hard 
labour,  without  an  addition  of  dry  provender. 
Moft:  fpare  horfes  in  the  country,  however,  are 
kept  at  grafs,  both  to  favc  charge  and  trouble, 
and  for  the  moft  part  do  well,  efpecialiy  thofe 
that  are  habituated  to  that  kind  of  living.  Many 
gentlemen  keep  their  hunters  abroad  all  the 
year,  where  there  is  a ftable  in  fome  convenient 
dry  field,  with  hay  at  all  times  for  them  to 
come  to  when  they  pleafe,  and  where  they  can 
ihclter  themfelves  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  Thefe  horfes  are  feldorn  fick  or  dif- 
cafed } and  as  they  move  and  reft  themfelves 
at  pleafuve,  fo  their  limbs  are  always  clean  and 
dry  } and,  with  a feed  or  two  of  corn,  they  will 
do  their  morning’s  work,  and  go  through  a 
chace  as  weft,  and  frequently  better,  than  thofe 
that  are  kept  conftsntly  In  the  houfe,  and  have 
.1  great  deal  of  airing  and  drefiing  beftowed  on 
them. 


Farmers  keep  moft  of  their  horfes  abroad 
In  the  winter,  where  they  take  their  chance 
till  the  froft  and  fnow  come  on,  or  very  rainy 
weather,  when  the  grounds  grow  potehy,  and 
then  they  fodder  them  in  their  yard.s,  or  near 
their  houfes,  fo  as  they  can  come  into  the  {ta- 
bles or  under  {hades,  which  fome  build  for  the 
convenience  of  their  cattle. 

But  thole  who  have  not  fucli  conveniences 
of  their  own  ought  to  be  at  fome  pains  in  pro- 
curing grafs  for  their  horfes,  and  proper  places 
for  them  to  run  in  during  the  winter,  when 
they  have  no  ufe  for  them,  efpecialiy  fuch  as 
live  in  London  or  other  great  towns.  Cut  it  is 
necefiary  that  the  grafs  be  fweet  ; for  rank  four 
grafs  is  rather  worfe  than  the  hay  that  comes 
off  the  fame  ground,  provided  It  happens  to  be 
well  got  and  in  a good  feafon,the  noxious  qua- 
lities in  the  herb  being  in  fome  mcafure  eva- 
porated in  drying.  That  grafs  is  always  reckon- 
ed the  bell  which  is  fliort,  thick,  and  on  dry 
but  on  fertile  ground  tliat  needs  little  manure, 
efpecialiy  fuch  as  has  always  been  made  ufe  of 
ouly  as  pafture.  'I'hereiore  moft  horfes  thrive 
better  on  commons,  or  on  the  grafs  that  grows 
near  commons,  than  on  meadows  that  have 
been  often  mowed,  and  have  had  great  crops  of 
hay  taken  off  them  from  time  to  time,  and 
therefore  mull  either  be  manured  or  fowed 
afrefli  with  clover.  For  though  horfes  will 
grow  fat  upon  fuch  grounds  when  they  have 
good  water,  yet  they  are  not  apt  to  hold  tlieir 
llefti,  nor  to  lland  fo  well  afterwards,  unlefs  In 
very  dry  feafons,  when  they  feed  altogether  on 
the  root,  on  which  bare  pafture  horfes  will  grow 
extremely  fat. 

Gibfon  chinks  the  fields  which  He  near  great 
towns,  and  .that  are  much  dunged,  cannot  be 
lb  proper  either  for  hay  or  pafture,  as  thofe 
that  lie  more  in  the  country,  and  are  not  lb 
much  forced  or  exhaufted  with  heavy  crops  ; 
and  he  firys  he  has  often  obferved,  where  the 
grounds  were  naturally  poor,  that  though  they 
are  made  to  yield  plentiful  crops  to  the  owner, 
yet  it  often  proves  injurious  to  the  horfes  tliat 
feed  upon  them,  efpecialiy  if  tliey  run  the  whole 
fummer.  We  cannot,  however,  fee  any  good 
realbn  for  this  fuppofition, 

111  another  place  this  judicious  writer  notices 
more  particularly  the  advantages  which  horfes 
ufually  receive  from  feeding  on  grafs,  and 
points  out  which  of  thefe  Hand  moft  in  need  of, 
and  are  moft  benefited  by  it.  Such,  he  ob- 
ferves,  as  have  Hood  long  in  the  ftable,  glutted 
with  food,  fiiffocated  with  heat  and  want  of 
air,  and  enervated  for  want  of  excrcife,  though 
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clean  fed,  are  nevertlielefs  apt  to  grow  full  of 
humours ; aiul  tliefe  require  a conficltrable  run 
at  grafs  before  they  are  fit  for  bufmefs.  Indeed, 
grafs,  as  it  is  their  moft  narural  food,  is  a great 
benefit  to  them  ; and,  when  horfes  do  not  thrive 
at  grafs,  it  is  often  owing  to  fome  mifma- 
nagement,  which  requires  to  be  looked  into 
and  redbilied.  We  have,  however,  already 
noticed  this  part  of  the  fubjedb  under  the  article 
Food. 

This  writer’s  obfervations  concerning  the  ufo 
of  grafs,  as  a remedy  in  morbid  cafes,  are  very 
judicious.  He  i.iys,  that  grafs  gives  great  re- 
lief to  broken-winded  liorfes  while  they  conti- 
nue abroad,  “ not  only  becaufe  they  are  always 
in  the  open  free  air,  and  ranging  at  pleafure 
about  the  fields,  but  becaufe  their  diet  is  alfo  both 
foft  and  cooling,  and  palles  more  eafily  through 
them  than  hard  meat,  befides  that  grafs  does 
not  fo  much  excite  them  to  drink  fo  that 
thofe  perfons  who  can  conveniently  keep  fuch 
hortes  always  abroad,  and  only  take  them  up 
when  they  have  occaCon  to  ufe  them,  and  after 
that  turn  them  out  again  diredbly,  may  thus 
preferve  them  in  tolerable  health,  and  they  will 
continue,  under  prudent  management,  to  do 
good  fervice  for  many  years.  Such,  however, 
as  fend  their  horfes  to  grafs  with  a view  to  a/re 
them  of  broken  wind,  will  find  themfelves 
greatly  dif.ppointed,  efpecially  if  tliey  are  left 
to  rem  dn  abroad  after  the  fpring  grafs  ; for,  in 
that  cafe,  as  foon  as  a horfe  is  brought  back  to 
Hand  in  the  liable,  being  deprived  of  the  pure 
air  and  his  natural  diet,  he  will  become  much 
more  oppreffed  and  fliort-breathed  than  before. 
“ InllancLS  of  this  kind,”  fays  Gibfon,  “ are 
frequent,  as  alfo  of  horfes  that  have  been  fent 
to  grals  to  cure  an  chjl'mate  cough,  and  have  re- 
turned from  thence  completely  broken-winded, 
efpecially  where  they  have  been  turned  into  a 
fucculent  rich  pafture,  and  have  grown  fat,  and 
had  their  bellies  always  full ; and  the  oftener 
luch  horfes  are  turned  out,  the  worfe  they  al- 
ways become  : and  therefore  thofe  who  have 
not  the  convenience  of  grafs  near  their  houfes 
will  find  it  more  for  their  intercll  to  keep  fuch 
horfes  always  at  home,  under  fome  proper  and 
exa£l  management,  efpecially  if  they  are  young, 
and  otherwife  worth  the  care  and  expence  that 
may  be  neceifary  to  preferve  them  •,  and  if  a cool 
open  diet  fhould  be  judged  wanting,  they  may 
be  fed  a month  or  fix  weeks  in  the  fpring  with 
green  barley,  tares,  or  any  other  kind  of  herb- 
age fit  fur  lolling,  efpecially  while  it  is  young 
and  full  of  juice ; for,  if  it  happens  to  be  old 
and  tenacious,  it  will  be  little  better  than  their 


own  dirty  litter,  and  more  likely  to  promote 
than  prevent  a broken  wind.” 

GRATIOLA,  hedge-hylfop,  a genus  in  Lln- 
nxus’s  botany.  He  enumerates  fix  fpecies, 
befides  varieties.  Tlie  College  have  intro- 
duced the  grallola  offchiaiis  into  their  Pharma- 
copoeia. 

GRAVEDO,  a dull  pain  in  the  forehead. 
It  is  fynonyinous,  in  Cullen’s  Nofology,  with 
catarth.  It  is  that  xveight  or  liftlefTnefs  which 
accompanies  a Icfi'ened  tranfpiration,  or  taking 
cold,  as  it  is  commonly  called  ; and,  as  it  is 
frequently  accompanied  vidth  a running  of  the 
nofe  and  eyes,  it  is  ufed  for  a coryza,  which 
exprefi'es  the  fame. 

GRAVELLING,  the  intrufion  of  gravel  into 
the  feet  of  a horle.  This,  Mr.  John  Lawrence- 
fays,  takes  place  chiefly  through  the  nail-holes. 
He  deferibes  it  to  be  one  of  the  many  ill  confe- 
quenccs  of  the  common  method  of  llioeing,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  fliocs  are  hollow,  and  apt 
to  admit  and  retain  the  gravel,  the  foie  being 
at  the  fame  time  pared  fo  thin  that  fmall  ilones 
eafily  penetrate  : hence  the  horfe  halts,  and  en- 
deavours to  go  upon  his  toes,  aiul  the  hoof 
becomes  inflamed  ; but  as  otlier  accidents,  fuch, 
for  inflance,  as  an  ill-fliapcd  clumfy  fhee  prelhng 
upon  the  heel,  may  occafion  fimilar  inconve- 
nience, we  are  advifed  not  to  fuffer  the  foal  to 
be  cut  away  raflily,  under  the  Idea  of  fearching 
for  gravel.  “Bur,  fhould  there  really  be  gra- 
vel, it  muft  needs  be  drav.'ii  out  by  manual 
operation,  on  account  of  the  fpiral  form  of  the 
hoof,  which  occafions  any  fubllance  admitted 
to  work  upwards  towards  the- coronet ; whence 
a quitter  may  arife.  This  fliews  very  dearly 
the  folly  of  the  old  pra€lice  of  flopping  up  a 
gravelled  foot  by  night,  and  fufFcring  the  horfe 
to  travel  on.  Elaving,  by  moderate  pinching, 
found  the  offending  matter,  get  it  all  out  as 
clean  as  poflVole  with  the  drawing  knife.  Your 
fuccefs  will  be  known  by  the  difappearance  of 
the  blacknefs ; wafli  and  deterge  well  with  warn-r 
beer,  in  which  is  melted  fome  foap.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  follows  Bracken  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  treatment ; but  we  apprehend,  when  the 
caufe  is  effeclually  removed,  that  the  moll  le- 
nient applications  are  the  bell.  To  the  remedy 
he  has  placed  laft  in  the  catalogue,  we  fhould 
therefore  be  inclined  to  give  precedence  ; and 
fhould  recommend  “ poulticing  the  whole 
foot,”  rather  than  the  more  . fev^re  method  of 
dropping  into  the  wound  “ burning  oil  of  tur- 
pentine.” In  extreme  cafes,  indeed,  the  ti'eat- 
ment  recommended  under  Quittor  may  be 
expedient. 
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GRAVID.  A woman  is  faul  t')  be  fo 
whilil  with  child,  or  a brute  animal  with 
young. 

GRAVIDITY,  pregnancy  ; alio  an  extraor- 
dinary diftenfion  of  the  abdomen  during  preg- 
nancy. 

GRAY,  or  Grey  Colour.  See  the  article 
Colour. 

GREASE,  an  Inflammation  and  fwclling  of 
the  heels  of  horfes,  fometimes  confined  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fetlocks,  at  other  times 
ipreading  confulerably  further  up  the  legs,  and 
fecreting  an  oily  matter,  to  which  the  difeafe  is 
probably  indebted  for  its  name.  The  difcharge 
has  a particular  odour,  owing,  we  imagine,  to 
the  fecretion  of  the  heels  being  of  a nature  pe- 
culiar to  them,  as  in  the  inllance  of  the  axilla 
of  the  human  fubiecff.  Horfes  of  the  heavy 
clafs,  with  round  fleflry  legs,  are  the  mod  lia- 
ble to  greafe,  and  the  white  legs  more  than  the 
reft.  The  difeafe  is  almofl  exclufively  found 
in  the  pofterior  extremities. 

Greafe  is  brought  on  by  fudden  changes  from 
a cold  to  a hot  temperature : fuch  as  removing 
horfes  from  grafs  into  hot  ftables ; from  haftily 
fubdituting  a generous  "after  an  impoverifliing 
diet ; from  the  negligence  of  grooms,  in  leaving 
the  heels  wet  and  full  of  fand  ; and  from  con- 
llitutional  debility.  The  reafon  which  has  been 
alfigned  for  the  hind-leg  of  the  horfc  being  parti- 
cularly the  feat  of  this  complaint  is,  the  diltance 
being  greated  between  that  and  the  heart,  in 
confequence  of  which  the  blood’s  circulation  is 
weaked  in  thefe  parts,  and  the  prelTure  of  its 
column  overcome  with  the  greated  difficulty  by 
the  vefTels. 

(])n  the  approach  of  this  difeafe,  and  for  fe- 
vcral  days  previoufly  to  any  driking  appearances 
of  fwelling  and  inflammation,  confiderable  pain 
feems  to  be  experienced  by  the  animal  in  the 
affedled  heel,  as  he  is  continually  raifing  it  from 
the  ground,  and  cannot  red  upon  it  without 
much  uneafinefs.  At  this  early  period  the 
complaint  may  in  general  be  carried  ofF  by  a 
poultice  of  boiled  bran  and^infeed  powder  con- 
dantly  applied  to  the  part,  and  kept  moid  with 
warm  water;  giving  every  night,  or  every  fecond 
night,  a mild  diuretic,  with  plentiful  exercife 
on  dry  and  clean  ground. 

Where,  however,  there  already  exids  confi- 
derable inflammation,  the  poultice,  as  before 
direfted,  may  be  ufed,  and  a diuretic  of  a ra- 
ther drong  quality,  or  elfe  a purgative,  may  be 
adminidered  as  often  as  the  date  of  the  cafe 
fhall  feem  to  require.  When  the  urgent  fymp- 
toms  have  abated,  and  the  inflammation  has 


apparently  ceafed,  the  heel  may  be  waffied,  four 
times  a-day,  with  the  following  folution  : 

Take  of  Rain  or  didilled  water,  one  quart ; 

Alum,  in  powder,  three  ounces; 

Vitriolated  zinc,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix. 

Should  there  exid  any  ulceration.  It  will  ge- 
nerally be  found  to  heal  by  the  adringent  power 
of  this  application  ; but,  if  it  prove  tedious, 
look  foul,  and  have  an  offenfive  fmell,  pledgets 
of  tow  or  lint,  fpread  with  the  following  oint- 
ment, may  be  retained  on  the  furface  of  the 
fores  until  they  alTume  a healthy  afpecSt,  and 
may  then  be  difcontinued : 

Take  of  Ointment  of  yellow  refin,  two  ounces ; 

Verdigrife,  in  fine  powder,  half  an 
ounce.  Mix. 

In  cafes  of  greafe,  attended  with  debility  and 
want  of  condition  in  the  animal,  medicines  of  a 
purgative  or  diuretic  tendency  may  be  thought 
improper,  as  contributing  to  the  debility.  In- 
dead  of  thefe,  fomething  of  an  alterative  qua- 
lity flrould  rather  be  preferred,  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Take  of  Antimony,  In  fine  powder. 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  of  each,  fix 
ounces ; 

Linfeed  powder,  two  ounces ; 

Honey,  fufficient  to  form  a mafs  for 
twelve  balls. 

One  of  thefe  Ihould  be  given  once  or  twice 
a-day.  The  diet  ffiould  be  generous,  and  the 
clothing  and  exercife  plentiful. 

Obdinate  cafes  of  greafe  may  very  frequently 
be  cured  by  withholding  the  horfe’s  allowance 
of  water  for  two  days,  or  even  a longer  period ; 
let  him  then  be  ridden  into  the  fea,  and  his  ex- 
treme third  will  mod  probably  induce  him  to 
drink  pretty  freely,  notwithdanding  the  unplea- 
fant  flavour  of  that  element.  In  this  cafe,  the 
falt-water  will  be  found  to  aft  as  an  ufeful 
laxative  and  alterative.  The  procefs  mud  be- 
frequently  repeated,  wherever  it  may  not  ap- 
pear injurious  to  the  horfe  in  any  material  re- 
fpeft. 

We  have  Introduced  the  latter  Ample  method 
to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  having  been  allured 
of  its  efficacy  from  a refpeftable  quarter,  and 
that  it  afforded  great  benefit  to  a number  of 
horfes  belonging  to  a regiment  fituated  in  a ma- 
ritime quarter.  Further  trials  certainly  are  re- 
quired to  edabliffi  it  as  a fuitable  remedy  in 
thefe  cafes,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  many  of 
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cur  ingenious  brethren  will  pay  due  attention 
to  tlie  hint.  The  greateft  objeftion  that  can  be 
entertained  againft  it  feems  to  be  the  circum- 
ILuice  of  depriving  the  horfe  of  his  regular  fup- 
ply  of  frefli  water,  which  exclufion  might,  in 
ibme  inftances,  be  productive  of  injurious  con- 
fequences.  Would  it  not  be  a preferable  plan 
to  drench  the  horfe  very  liberally  with  the  fea- 
water,  while  fafling,  in  the  morning  And,  as 
fome  advantage  Is  fuppofed  to  be  alfo  acquired 
by  Iinmerfing  the  heels  in  It,  he  might  after- 
wards be  taken  into  the  fea  for  that  purpofe 
only.  Somewhat  analogous  to  this  means  of 
curing  the  greafe,  in  its  earlier  ftages,  is  the 
practice  of  turning  the  horfe  into  a falt-marfli 
(fee  Marsh).  A run  of  a few  months,  indeed, 
on  a falt-marfh,  wdll  frequently  eradicate  very 
tedious  cafes  of  greafe,  and  where  other  and 
more  aciive  remedies  have  been  tried  in  vain. 
Another  method  of  cure  we  can  ftrongly  re- 
commend, namely,  turning  the  horfe  to  grafs, 
his  heels  being  previoufly  bllftered. 

There  are  but  few  cafes  of  greafe,  in  fa£t, 
that  will  not  yield  to  one  or  other  of  the  above 
methods  of  cure.  The  ftrength  of  all  applica- 
tions to  the  heels  mull  bear  a proper  proportion 
to  the  irritation  and  inflammation  apparently  ex- 
tiling  : and  it  is  neceflary  to  remark,  that  dif- 
ferent medicines,  thougii  of  a fimllar  tendency, 
are  often  required ; as  any  particular  formula, 
when  long  made  ufe  of,  is  apt  to  lofe  its  origi- 
nal power.  We  fhall,  of  courfe,  add  a few 
other  recipes,  as  fubftitutes  for  each  other,  as 
their  qualifications  become  diminifhed. 

Take  of  Rain  or  diftllled  water,  one  quart  i 
Sugar  of  lead,  fix  drachms  j 
Vitrlolated  zinc,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix. 

Take  of  Rain  or  diftilled  water,  one  quart  •, 
Vitriolated  copper,  one  ounce. 

Mix. 

Take  of  Rain  or  diftilled  water,  one  quart ; 

Vitriolated  zinc,  one  ounce  and  a 
half.  Mix. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  applications  In  the  form 
of  lotions  do  not  fuccced  fo  much  to  our  wifties 
as  the  materials  in  a dry  ftate ; at  fuch  times 
powders  m.ay  have  a fuperior  effect.  We  re- 
commend the  following  : 

Take  of  Alum,  in  fine  powder,  four  ounces  ; 
V itriolated  zinc,  one  ounce, 
hlix. 


Take  of  Alum,  in  fine  powder,  four  ounces ; 

Vitriolated  zinc, 

Vitriolated  copper,  of  each  fix 
drachms.  Mix. 

Take  of  Alum,  three  ounces  ; 

Vitriolated  zinc, 

Acetated  cerufe,  of  each  fix  drachms. 
Rub  them  together  into  a fine 
powder. 

After  the  heels  have  been  well  wafhed  with 
foft  foap  and  warm  water,  any  of  thefe  pow- 
ders may  be  fllghtly  rubbed  on  the  difeafed 
parts ; but  it  muft  be  recollected  that  they  are 
feldom  or  never  admiflible  where  the  inflamma- 
tion is  great,  and  they  are  only  to  be  confidered 
as  the  means  of  invigorating  and  of  bracing 
the  fkin,  with  the  veflels  by  which  it  is  fup- 
plied. 

Cafes  of  greafe  have  occurred  in  which  the 
fwelling  was  exceffive,  the  difeharge  offenfive 
beyond  defeription,  and  the  furface  of  the  heels 
has  been  covered  with  numberlefs  enlargements 
refembling  grapes.  When  reduced  to  this  mi- 
ferable  fituation,  it  will,  in  general,  be  obferved 
that  the  horfe  is  accounted  of  little  or  no  va- 
lue ; and  indeed,  as  the  difeafe  has  acquired 
an  habitual  influence,  we  may  mitigate,  but  we 
can  feldom  exterminate  it. 

The  horny  fubftance  w^hich  is  frequently 
formed  on  the  heels  of  horfes,  in  confequence 
of  greafe,  fliould  be  removed  either  by  the 
knife  or  by  the  aCfual  cautery,  as  being  offen- 
five  to  the  fight,  and  giving  ftrangers  a dlfpofition 
to  fufpeCt  that  the  animal  is  more  liable  to  the 
difeafe  than  he  really  may  be. 

As  preventives  for  the  above  difeafe,  pro- 
per exercife,  with  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  and 
rubbing  the  heels  perfectly  dry  when  coming 
into  the  ftable,  are  principally  to  be  depended 
upon.  I'he  legs  of  fome  horfes  are  apt  to  fwell 
at  particular  periods,  but  generallv  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter ; to  fuch,  a few  diuretics  will 
be  ferviceable,  and  will  probably  prevent  the 
intrufion  of  greafe.  Where  any  debility  exifts, 
the  habit  muft  be  ftrengthened  wdth  nourilhing 
diet  and  plenty  of  gentle  exercife.  We  are  in- 
formed, however,  that  horfes  that  have  never 
had  the  hair  cut  from  their  heels  are  fcarcely 
ever  found  to  fuffer  from  the  greafe.  If  this  be 
the  faCl,  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  protection 
which  this  natural  covering  forms  againft  the 
wet,  dirt,  and  cold. 

Although  moderate  frICtion,  and  fuch  as  pro- 
duces a due  warmth  on  the  furface  of  the  heels 
of  a horfe,  is  beneficial,  yet,  when  the  frICtion 
is  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  applied  by  means 
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oF  hard  fubftances,  fuch  as  coarfe  ftraw  (Irongly 
twilled,  &c.  the  greafe,  inftead  of  being  pre- 
vented, will  be  promoted,  by  the  inllamma- 
tion  which  this  rude  treatment  will  be  apt  to 
produce. 

GREASE  MOLTEN.  SccMolten  Grease. 

GREEN  OINTMENT,  a kind  of  falve,  ufed 
in  the  cure  of  ulcers  in  hovfes,  -wdiereof  there 
are  feveral  forts.  One  is  made  as  follows  : 

Take  of  Rofm, 

Yellow  wax,  of  each  the  quantity  of 
a walnut ; 

Having  melted  them,  add  of 
Lard,  half  a pound  ; 

Eloney,  a fpoonful  .; 

Turpentine,  half  a pound  ; ■ 
Verdigrife,  in  fine  powder,  an 
ounce. 

Stir  all  together,  putting  the  veflel  upon 
the  fire,  till  the  matter  begins  to  fim- 
mer  ; them  take  it  off,  ftrain  it  through 
a clotli,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

This  ointment  is  ufeful  In  cleanfing  wounds, 
and  procuring  a good  difcharge. 

GRIPES,  or  Colic.  See  the  article  Colic. 

GRISTLE,  another  name  for  Cartilage.  See 
Cartilage. 

GROGGINESS,  a fliffnefs  produced  in  the 
foot  of  a horfe  by  battering  the  hoof  on  hard 
ground.  Swelling  of  the  leg  and  contraiElion  of 
the  finews  often  fucceed.  A horfe  bearing  all 
upon  his  heels  in  his  trot  is  ffyled  gi'oggyt  and 
the  defe£l  is  generally  incurable. 

GROOM,  a man  who  looks  after  horfes. 
Mr.  Lawrence  ftates  the  duties  of  a groom  to 
confiib  in  “ dreffing,  dieting,  exercifing,  and  ad- 
miniftering  phyfic”  to  them.  He  Ihould  demean 
himfelf  after  fo  gentle  and  fo  kind  a manner  to- 
wards his  horfes  as  to  caufe  them  to  Uve  him  ; for 
a horfe  is  the  mofl  attached  to  man  of  all  other 
brutes,  and  in  every  refpe£l  the  moft  docile  and 
obedient  to  his  will.  Hence,  if  dealt  with 
mildly  and  gently,  kindnefs  will  be  reciprocal  5 
but,  if  the  groom  or  keeper  be  harih  and  cho- 
leric, he  will  put  the  horfe  out  of  patience, 
make  him  rebellious,  and  occafion  his  biting 
and  ftriking.  So  attentive  fhould  a perfon  who 
has  the  care  of  horfes  be  to  this  circumftanct^, 
that  he  Ihould  frequently  dally  and  play  with 
them,  talk  to  them,  giving  them  good  words, 
a«d  lead  them  out  occafionally  for  their  diver- 
fion  in  cheerful  weather.  He  muff  alfo  duly 
curry-comb  and  drefs  each  horfe,  wipe  away 
the  dull,  pick  and  clean  him,  feed,  pamper,  and 
oherlfii  him  •,  and  conftantly  employ  himfelf  in 
doing  fomething-  about  him,  fuch  as  looking  to 


his  heels,  taking  up  his  feet,  rubbing  upon  the 
foies,  iScc.  He  ought,  indeed,  to  keep  his  coat 
well  dreffed  and  Ihining;  his  feet  fhould  be 
flopped  and  anointed  daily,  his  heels  freed  from 
fcratches  and  other  fores.  In  fa£l,  he  Ihould 
have  a watchful  eye  over  him  and  all  his  ac- 
tions, as  well  when  feeding  as  drinking,  fo  that 
no  complaint  or  injury  may  befal  him,  with- 
out his  being  able  to  difcover  it,  and  apply  a 
remedy. 

The  qualifications  neceffiry  in  a groom  arc 
obedience,  fidelity,  cleanlinefs,  patience,  dili- 
gence, and  good  temper.  He  ought  to  love  his 
horfe  in  the  next  degree  to  his  mailer;  and  en- 
deavour to  obtain,  by  fair  ufage  alone,  his  im- 
plicit obedience.  If  he  knows,  indeed,  bow  to 
acl  in  this  manner  towards  his  mafler,  he  will 
the  better  be  able  to  teach  it  his  horfe ; and 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  to  be  obtained 
by  fair  means,  rather  than  by  paffion  and  out- 
rage. For  thofe  who  are  fo  irrational  them- 
felves  as  not  to  be  able  to  command  their  own 
palfions,  are  not  fit  to  undercake  the  reclaiming 
of  a horfe,  which  is  by  nature  an  irrational 
creature.  He  mull,  then,  put  in  practice  the 
patience  which  he  ought  at  all  times  to  be  ma- 
iler of ; and  by  that,  and  fair  means,  he  may 
attain  his  end ; for  no  creature,  as  has  been 
obferved,  is  more  tra6table  than  a horfe,  if  he 
be  ufed  with  kindnefs. 

The  next  thing  requifite  to  a groom  Is  neat- 
nefs,  as  to  keeping  his  liable  dean  fwept  and 
in  order.  The  faddles,  houling-cloths,  Ilirrups, 
leathers,  and  girths,  Ihould  be  kept  perfeftly 
clean.  Great  diligence  is  requifite  in  the  daily 
difcharge  of  this  and  the  foregoing  duties. 
But,  above  all,  his  vigilance  Is  required  to  make 
the  earliell  difeovery  of  any  the  fmallell 
change,  whether  cafual  or  accidental,  either  in 
his  countenance,  as  fymptoms  of  ficknefs ; or 
in  his  limbs  and  gait,  as  lamenefs ; or  in  his 
appetite,  as  forfakiug  his  meat ; and  imme- 
diately upon  any  fuch  difeovery  iii  the  horfe,  to 
feck  out  a fuitable  remedy. 

This  is,  in  fubllance,  the  duty  of  a groom. 
Mr.  Lawrence  has  treated  of  the  duties  of  a 
groom  and  horfe-keeper  under  the  fame  head. 
We  fhall,  however,  referve  other  particulars, 
which  apply  to  them  in  common, ifor  the  article 

CC_'l^r'T7DI?I> 

GROUND-ivY,  or  Gill,  Glecoma,  a well- 
known  herb,  noticed  by  Gibfon  as  an  ufeful 
remedy  in  comiplaints  of  the  chell,  broken-wind, 
&c.  ill  horfes.  He  fays,  the  dried  leaves  Ihould 
be  given  In  powder;  and  that  it  is  an  “ admir- 
able ingredient  in  pe£loral  balls,”  when  joined 
with  balfamic  remedies.  We  doubt  its  virtues. 
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CR.OUND-PINE,  tue/iw,  or  Portugal Mujh. 

1 his  herb,”  lays  (Jibioii,  “ takes  place  in  fe- 
veral  compolitions  for  horfes,  and  is  reckoned 
a good  rellorative,  and  very  elleddual  in  healing 
inward  ulcers.” 

GRUhlE,  a thick  vifcid  fubflance,  nearly 
fluid,  or  what  we  call  ropy,  as  tire  wdrrte  of 
an  egg,  or  clotted  like  cold  blood. 

GRUMOUf)  IILOOD,  is  that 'w  hich  is  too 
thick  for  circtilation,  and  ftaguates,  as  in  bruifes. 

GUAIACUhl,  a genus  in  Linnjeus’s  botany. 
He  enumerates  three  i'pecies  and  one  variety. 
'1  he  Colkge  liave  retained  the  wood,  the  bark, 
and  tlie  gum-refin  of  the  guaiacum  oJ^cinaU^ 
Lin.  in  their  Pharmacopoeia.  The  wood  enters 
the  decotfum  farfaparillae  compolitum ; of  the 
gum-refin,  a tinciure,  tindfura  guaiaci.  Is  di- 
rected, formerly  called  tindt.  guaiaci  vol.  It 
alfo  enters  the  pulvis  aloeiicus  cum  guaiaco- 
Gum  guaiacum  has  been  frequently  preferib- 
ed  for  horfes,  and  is  commended  by  Gibfon 
and  others  in  cutaneous  difeafes,  and  in  the 
Farcy. 

GULLET,  another  name  for  the  cefophagus 
(fee  (Esophagus).  The  inner  membrane  of 
this  part  in  the  horfe  Is  not  continued  on  to  the 
ftomach ; the  latter,  at  its  fuperior  part,  being 
covered  with  an  infeiijible  membrane,  to  which 
thofe  troublefome  worms  called  hotts  always  at- 
tach themfelves.  See  the  article  Botts. 

GUM,  Gummi  {jtfamah,  pronounced  ghamah-, 
Hebrew),  Gum,  called  alfo  Gififim.  It  is  a 
concrete  vegetable  juice,  of  no  particular  fmell 
or  tafte,  becoming  vifeous  and  tenacious  when 
moKlened  with  water  ; totally  diflblving  in  wa- 
ter into  a liquid,  more  or  lefs  glutinous  In  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  the  gum  ; not  diflblv- 
ing in  vinous  fpirits  or  in  oils  ; burning  in  the 
fire  to  a black  coal,  witlvout  melting  or  catching 
flame  ; fuffering  no  diffipation  In  the  heat  of 
boiling  water. 

The  true  gums  are,  gum  arable,  gum  traga- 
canth,  gum  lenegal,  the  gum  of  cherry  and 
plum  trees,  and  luch  like.  All  elfe  have  more 
©r  kfe  of  refln  in  them. 

The  virtues  of  gums  are  fimilar  to  all  muci- 
Hpnous  lubllances  in  general,  vegetable  and 
animal ; the  more  tenacious  glutinous  vegetable 
produdiions  are  called  gums,  thofe  that  are  lefs 
io  are  mucilages.  The  firft  tUftil  naturally  from 
trees,  the  fecond  are  the  produce  of  art.  When 
the  ancients  ufed  the  word  gutnnit,  or  conuniy 
without  any  other  word  to  reftrain  their  fignifi- 
cation,  they  meant  gum  arable.  For  accounts 
of  the  diflerent  medicinal  gumS)  fee  their  pro- 
per names. 


GUhl  ARABIC,  called  z\io  acaiiihiuum  giuiiy 
laruac,  the  true  gum  acacia.  It  exudes  from 
the  Egyptian  acacia,  or  thorn-tree,  whofe  fruit 
affords  the  infpiflated  juice  of  that  name.  This 
gum  is  brought  from  Turkey  in  fmall  irregu- 
lar maffes,  of  a clear  whitilh  or  very  pale  yellow 
colour. 

It  does  not  diflblve  In  fpirit  nor  in  oil ; yet, 
when  it  is  loftened  with  water  Into  a mucilage, 
it  is  eafily  mifcible  with  both,  alfo  with  refins, 
and  renders  them  mifcible  wdth  water.  Apo- 
thecaries mix  efl'ential  oil  with  water  by  means 
of  gum  arable  j and,  from  a variety  of  experi- 
ments, it  appears,  that  oils,  both  exprefled  and 
diftilled,  refins,  balfams,  &c.  may,  by  the  fame 
means,  be  mixed  uniformly  with  water  or  with 
fpirit.  Alkaline  falts,  both  fixed  and  volatile, 
though  they  render  pure  oil  mifcible  with  water, 
prevent  the  mixture  of  gum  with  oil.  Acids  do 
not  in  the  leall  prevent  the  effedt  of  the  gum  in 
this  particular. 

Animal  glues  have  the  general  qualities  of 
the  vegetable  gums,  with  this  difl'erence,  that 
the  former  arc  more  nutrimental,  and  apt  to 
run  into  a putrid  Hate.  Confidered  as  the  fub- 
jedf  of  chcmiltry,  their  difference  is  very  great: 
thofe  of  the  animal  kind  are  changed  by  fire 
into  a volatile  alkaline  fait,  and  a fetid  oil; 
the  vegetable  into  an  acid  liquor,  and  a very 
minute  portion  of  oily  matter,  confiderably  lefs 
fetid  than  the  former. 

The  medical  character  of  gum  arable  Is  its 
glutinous  quality,  in  confequence  of  which  it 
lerves  to  obtund  acrid  humours,  and  proves 
ufeful  in  coughs,  in  fluxes  of  the  belly  with 
gripes,  in  the  ftrangury,  and  where  the  mucus 
is  abraded  from  the  bowels  or  from  the  urethra. 
In  a dyfuria  the  true  gum  arable  is  more  effec- 
tual than  the  other  Ample  gums,  and  fhould  be 
preferred.  It  is,  however,  by  fome  authors, 
and  with  apparent  probability,  -only  fuppofed  to 
adi  as  an  internal  demulcent  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  notwithftanding  the  formerly  prevail- 
ing dodlrine  of  the  much  greater  extent  of  its 
demulcent  power  and  adlion. 

One  ounce  of  gum  arabic  renders  a pint  of 
water  confiderably  glutinous  ; four  ounces  give 
it  a thick  lyrupy  confiftence  ; but  for  mucilage 
one  part  gum  to  two  parts  water  is  required, 
and  for-  fome  purpofes  an  equal  proportion  will 
be  neceffary. 

GUMIMA  (from  gummi,  gum),  plur.  Gnm- 
mata  ; fo  called  from  the  rcfemblance  of  their 
contents  to  gums.  It  is  a tumour  ariling  out  of 
the  fubftance  of  a bone,  but  fo  foft  as  to  yield 
to  the  finger.  When  thefe  tumours  are  harder. 
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they  are  called  tophi,  tophs  ; when  harder  ftlll, 
they  receive  the  name  of  nodi,  nodes : but  the 
hardeft  tumours  in  bones  are  exostoses.  They 
feem  to  be  produced  by  the  veffels  running  be- 
tween the  bony  laminae  being  either  obftvudled 
or  inflamed,  being  dilated,  and  fo  raifing  the 
incumbent  laminae.  Perhaps  the  bone  degene- 
rates too  into  a morbid  foftnefs.  A foftnefs  of 
the  bones  fometimes  fucceeds  abfcefles  of  the 
adjacent  parts,  and  fometimes  the  origin  of  the 
diforder  is  lodged  in  the  fubftance  of  the  bone. 
Gummata  have,  however,  been  difcovered  in 
the  human  fubjeff  when  no  fuch  adequate 
canfe  could  be  obferved.  Perhaps  there  is  an 
acid  cacochymy,  or  a partial  degree  of  what 
caufes  the  mollities. 

GUMS,  Gingiva,  a hard  fort  of  flefh,  form- 
ed by  the  union  of  two  membranes,  one  of 
which  is  the  production  of  the  periofteum,  and 
the  other  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
mouth.  They  are  fet  about  the  teeth,  to  keep 
them  firm  in  their  fockets. 

GUNSHOT,  a defcription  of  wounds  re- 
quiring a peculiar  treatment.  See  the  article 
Wounds. 


GUSTATORII,  a name  of  the  ninth  pair 
of  nerves. 

GUSTATORIUS,  a name  of  the  third 
maxillary  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

GUTS,  technically  named  intejlinesy  or 
bowels^  when  fpoken  of  colleCtively.  See  Ana- 
tomy and  Intestines. 

GUTTA,  a drop.  Alfo  a name  of  the 
apoplexy ; from  a fuppofition  that  its  caufe  was 
a drop  of  blood  falling  from  the  brain  upon  the 
heart. 

GUTTA  SERENA.  See  Eye, 

GUTTURALIS  ARTERIA.  Thefirftcon- 
fiderable  branch  of  the  external  carotid  is  the 
fuperior  guttural,  which  arifes  juft  where  it 
parts  from  the  internal,  and  runs  to  the  thyroid 
gland,  and  to  the  mufcles  and  other  parrs  of  the 
larynx  or  pharynx.  The  inferior  guttural  ar- 
tery is  the  tracheal  artery. 

GUTTURALIS  VENA,  the  right  goes 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  bifurcation  above 
the  mammaria  of  the  fame  fide,  and  fometimes 
from  the  fubclavian.  The  left  from  the  left  fub» 
clavian,  near  its  origin,. 
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TTABENA,  the  old  name  of  a kind  of  bandage, 
contrived  to  keep  the  lips  of  wounds  to- 
gether. 

HABIT,  in  phyfiology,  any  particular  dif- 
ofition  or  temperament  of  body,  obtained  by 
irth,  or  manner  of  living.  'I  he  ancients  dif- 
tinguifhed  a conftant  permanent  habit, 

from  Sio(,Ss<j-is,  a prefent  difpofition,  foon  liable 
to  alter. 

This  term,  when  applied  to  the  temper  and 
difpofition  of  horfes,  has  a different  meaning. 
We  find  experimentally,  that  brute  creatures 
will  contraCf  what  we  call  habits,  as  well  as 
men  ; and  that  thefe  may  be  improved  or 
amended,  as  well  as  made  worfe.  When  the 
vicioufnefs  of  a horfe  proceeds  from  his  natural 
difpofition,  it  is  eafy  to  gather  fome  figns  of  it 
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from  his  countenance  : yet  the  figns  which  att- 
thors  have  given  us  about  the  temper  of  horfe? 
proceeding  from  this  or  that  colour,  is  as  er- 
roneous as  the  doCtrine  of  temperaments  or 
humours  in  human  bodies  of  this  or  that  com- 
plexion. 

Bracken  fays,  the  moft  fure  and  certain  way 
to  be  fatisfied  whether  a horfe  has  any  natural 
or  acquired  habits  is  by  trial.  Among  horfes, 
we  find  fome  brifk  and  aCtive,  and  of  a quick 
apprehenfion,  as  well  as  retentive  memory, 
whilft  others  are  dull  and  fluggifhly  ftupid.. 
Some  are  calm  and  gentle,  ethers  are  fierce  and 
furious ; fome  are  Ikittifli  and  fearful,  others- 
are  refolute  and  bold  j and,  laftly,  though  a 
horfe  may  be  of  an  excellent  difpofition  and. 
temper,  yet  he  may  be  rendered  quite  the  re- 
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verfc  by  falling  Into  bad  hands ; and  It  may  be 
a very  dUficult  matter  to  remove  fuch  bad  ha- 
bits, acquired  from  the  carelelTnefs  or  want  of 
undcrftanding  In  the  owner  or  keeper.  It  is 
evident,  with  refpe6l  to  horfes  as  well  as  men, 
that  their  tempers  alter  with  their  years.  It  is 
even  obferved  by  fome  authors,  that  colts 
have  been  afte£ted  in  their  tempers  by  the  paf- 
tures  they  go  in ; as  that  pafture  which  pro- 
duces long  and  four  grafs  inclines  a colt  to  llug- 
gilhncfs,  and  one  that  is  more  fweet  and  airy 
makes  him  grow  more  lively  and  mettlefome, 
in  proportion  to  his  fize  and  lineage.  - 

The  breaking  and  fubfequcnt  management 
of  colts  lays  a foundation  for  good  or  bad  ha- 
bits ; for  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than 
to  remove  any  habit  of  a long  Handing,  more 
efpecially  if  fuch  habit  has  been  contrailed 
early.  See  Breaking. 

HACK,  or  Hackney,  the  general  term  for 
a road-horfe.  Mr.  Richard  Lawrence  obferves, 
that  it  by  no  means  conveys  any  fenfe  of  inferi- 
ority, or  refers  exclufively  to  horfes  let  out  for 
hire. 

“ He  who  pofiefles  a thorough-bred  hack  or 
hunter,  fufficiently  Ihort-legged,  lively,  and 
a£tlve,  which  bends  its  knees,  and  goes  well 
above  the  ground,  and  has  found  tough  feet, 
has  perhaps  obtained  every  qualification  he  can 
wilh  for  the  road,  except  trotting  which  he 
mull  never  expert,  in  any  extraordinary  degree, 
in  a bred  horfe.  But  horfes  of  fuch  a defcrip- 
tion  are  not  common,  becaufe  unfit  for  the 
turf ; and  nobody,  as  yet,  has  bred  racers  ex- 
prefsly  for  other  purpofes.  The  difadvantage 
of  bred  cattle  for  the  road  or  field  are,  too 
great  delicacy,  rendering  them  fufceptible  of 
harm  from  wet  and  cold ; tendernefs  of  legs 
and  feet ; too  great  length  of  leg  and  thigh, 
and  pliability  of  fmew,  which  gives  a more  cx- 
tenfive  compafs  to  their  ftrokes  than  is  con- 
venient to  the  common  bufinefs  of  riding,  or 
even  of  hunting ; their  Ilrlde  alfo,  natural  flug- 
giffinefs,  and  tender  feet,  occafion  them  to  be 
unfafe  goers. 

“ Which  then  is  the  moft  proper  fpecles  for 
the  road  ? or  rather,  fince  it  is  agreed  that 
blood  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  how  much  ought 
a hackney  to  have  ? We  believe  he  ought  either 
to  be  three  parts  bred,  as  much  as  to  fay,  one 
got  by  a racer  out  of  a half-bred  mare,  or  v/ce 
verfa ; or  one  which  is  produced  from  good- 
fiiaped  hackney-ftock  on  both  fides,  both  fire 
and  dam  having  fome  blood.  We  incline  to  the 
latter.  In  thefe  mediums  you  may  fecure  fuffi- 
cient  delicacy,  fymmetry,  fpeed,  and  continu- 
ance, without;  any  of  the  difad  vantages  attend- 


ant upon  full  blood.  The  produce  of  three- 
parts  bred  mares  and  race-horfes  (which  might 
be  called  feven-eighths  bred,  if  we  wanted  a 
new  terra)  have  too  generally  all  the  difadvan- 
tages  of  the  latter,  without  the  benefit  of  their 
peculiar  qualifications. 

“ The  ancient  prejudice  of  the  fuperior  fit- 
nefs  of  the  land  of  one  Engllfli  county  above 
another  for  the  produflion  of  hackneys,  and 
the  fuppefed  pre-eminence  of  Yorkfliire,  North- 
umberland, and  Durham,  has  been  of  late  years 
fully  and  completely  expofed.  The  ille  of  Ely, 
Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  have  for  fome  years  paft 
bred  the  bed  hacks  and  the  fafteft  trotters  in 
England.  It  follows  not,  however,  from  thence, 
that  equally  good  flock  may  not  be  bred  in  any 
of  the  other  counties,  provided  they  have  as 
good  ftallions  and  mares,  and  pUrfue  the  bufi- 
nefs with  as  much  induflry.” 

H^MA,  aijoca,  blood. 

HAIMATAPORIA,  a wafting  from  a po- 
verty of  blood. 

HAIMATITES  from  aijxa,  blood). 

The  Greeks  call  this  ore  «f  iron  thus,  from  its 
fuppofed  virtue  of  flopping  blood.  It  is  alfo 
called  bltod-Jlone.  When  it  was  in  flattifh  cakes, 
with  knobs  on  the  furface,  then  the  ancients 
called  it  hamatites ; but  when  it  was  in  long 
ftriated  pieces,  they  called  it  fchijlus : but  thefe 
poffefs  no  diftinguifhing  qualities  different  from 
each  other.  The  terra  finopica  is  alfo  called 
blood-Jlone,  In  Edwards’s  Foffilogy  it  is  called 
iron^oncy  and  is  deferibed  as  of  a fibrous  ftruc- 
ture. 

H.^MATOCELE  (from  and 

a tumour),  a fpecies  of  falfe  hernia  in  the  fero- 
tum.  It  confifts  of  a colledlion  of  blood  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis ; its  appearance  is  the  fame  as 
when  a hydrocele  is  the  diforder. 

^ HoEMATOCELE  ARTERIOSUM,  the 
fame  as  aneurlfm.  See  Aneurism. 

H^MATOXYLUM,  logwood,  or  Cam- 
peachy  wood,  a genus  in  Linnaeus’s  botany. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies.  The  College  have 
retained  the  Lignum  Campechianum  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia ; an  extra£l,  ExtraBum  Ligni 
CampechetjftSy  is  dire£led. 

H.®MATURIA,  bloody  urine.  It  is  always 
fymptomatic. 

H.dEMOPTYSIS  (aijU-oTTruirff,  from 
bloody  and  -mhoj,  to  fpit),  a fpitting  or  difeharge 
of  blood  from  the  lun^s. 

HAEMORRHAGE,  a flux  of  blood  from 
any  part  of  the  body.  An  haemorrhage  from 
an  external  injury  is  only  to  be  flopped  by  tak- 
ing up  the  veffel  which  difeharges  the  blood  by 
a ligature,  or  applying  ftyptics  (fee  Styptic), 
3 ^ 
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to  occafion  its  contra£l:Ion.  See  the  article 
Wound. 

HiEMORRHOIDALIS  EXTERNA  AR- 
TERIA.  See  Pudica. 

H^MORRHOIDALIS  INTERNA  AR- 
TERIA  : this  gives  the  inferior  mefenteric.  See 
Mesentery.  It  foon  divides  into  branches,  one 
of  which  runs  down  behind  the  inteftinum  rec- 
tum, to  which  it  is  diftributed  by  feveral  ramifi- 
cations, and  it  communicates  with  the  arterix 
hypogaftricx. 

H^.MORRPIOIDALES  EXTERNA  VE- 
NiTi,  the  external  haemorrhoidal  veuis.  They 
fpread  about  the  inteftinum  redlum  and  anus ; 
and  proceed  from  the  hypogaftricx  venx : they 
communicate  with  the  hxmorrhoidalis  interna. 

. HAEMORRHOID ALIS  INTERNA  VE- 
NA. It  is  alfo  called  the  lejjer  mejaraic  vein. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  branches  of  the  venx  por- 
tx  ventralis,  though  fometimes  it  fprings  from 
the  fplenica ; it  fends  a branch  to  the  duode- 
num from  near  Its  beginning ; then  it  Is  divided 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  afcends,  the 
other  defcends ; the  defcending  branch  runs 
down  on  the  left  portion  of  the  colon,  on  its 
lower  incurvations,  and  on  the  inteftinum  rec- 
tum, to  the  anus.  The  hxmorrhoidal  veins 
have  no  valves. 

H.®MORRHOIDES  (aijji.oppotSssy  from 
bloody  and  jtcv,  to  fio’U})y  a bleeding  of  the  hx- 
morrhoidal  veins.  They  alfo  fwell  and  inflame 
the  parts  about  them,  without  bleeding  : tlrefe 
produce  piles  in  the  human  fubjeEt., 

HAEMORRHOIS,  the  fame  as  hxmorr- 
hoides. 

HAIR,  the  natural  covering  of  the  body  in 
almoft  all  quadrupeds.  In  them  it  may  be  juftly 
reckoned  one  of  the  common  integuments  of 
the  body,  not  only  for  its  ufe,  but  alfo  becaufe 
it  Is  to  be  found  upon  all-  the  parts  of  the  body, 
except  the  foies  of  the  feet.  It  grows  longeft 
upon  fuch  parts  as  moft  immediately  need  this 
kind  of  defence  from  accidental  injuries.  When 
we  examine  hairs  with  a microfcope,  we  find 
that  they  have  each  a round  bulbous  root, 
which  lies  pretty  deep  in  the  Ikin,  and  which 
draws  their  nourifliment  from  the  furrounding 
fluids  ; and  often  each  hair  confifts  of  five  or  fix 
others,  wrapped  up  in  a common  tegument  or 
tube.  They  grow  as  the  nails  and  hoofs  of  ani- 
mals do,  each  part  near  the  root  thrufting  for- 
ward that  which  is  immediately  above  it,  and 
not  by  any  liquor  running  along  the  hair  in 
tubes,  as  is  the  cafe  with  plants.  Their  dif- 
ferent colours  cannot  be  accounted  for.  The 
ufe  of  the  hair  is  at  once  calculated  for  a co- 
vering and  an  ornament  to  the  body  of  an  ani- 


mal. Some,  however,  go  the  length  of  fup- 
pofing  that  the  colour  of  a horfe  affe£ts  his 
qualities-,  but  this  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  if 
not  wholly  inadmiffible.  See  Colour. 

HALBERT,  in  the  manege,  a fmall  piece 
of  iron,  one  Inch  broad  and  three  or  four  inches 
long,  foldered  to  the  toe  of  a horfe’s  fhoe,  and 
w'hich  proje£ls  out  before,  fo  as  to  prevent  a 
lame  horfe  from  refting  or  treading  upon  his 
toe.  Thefe  halbert- fhoes  ufually  do  harm. 

HALTER,  a head-ftall  of  leather,  mounted 
with  one  and  fometimes  two  ftraps,  wdth  a fe- 
cond  throat-band,  if  the  horfe  is  apt  to  unhal- 
ter himfelf.  The  ftring  or  ftrap  of  a halter 
( longe ^ is  a cord,  or  elfe  a long  ftrap  of  leather, 
made  fall  to  the  head-ftall  and  to  the  manger, 
to  tie  the  horfe. 

HALTER-CAST,  an  accident  producing  an 
excoriation  of  the  paftern.  It  is  occafioned  by 
the  halter’s  being  entangled  about  the  foot, 
upon  the  horfe’s  endeavouring  to  rub  his  neck 
with  his  hinder  foot.  For  the  cure  of  this, 
take  vinegar  and  brandy,  of  each  an  equal 
quantity ; lhake  them  together,  and  walh  the 
part  afte£ted  morning  and  evening,  having  firft 
clipped  away  the  hair ; but  take  care  to  keep 
the  foot  very  clean.  Another  eafy  remedy  is, 
to  wafh  the  part  with  lead-water,  or  weak  alum- 
water.  If  the  fetlock  of  a horfe  that  is  call  in 
his  halter  be  much  inflamed,  apply  the  follow- 
ing poultice : Boil  turnips  till  they  are  tender 
fqueeze  out  the  water,  and  chop  them  in  a 
wooden  bowl  with  two  or  three  ounces  of  hogs- 
lard ; put  this  into  a cloth,  and  tie  the  foot  in 
it,  leaving  it  all  night.  Thefe  accidents  may 
be  often  prevented  by  faftening  a block  of  wood 
at  the  end  of  the  halter. 

HAUriNG,  in  a horfe,  an  irregularity  in 
his  motion,  arifing  from  a lamenefs  or  other 
injury  in  the  fhoulder,  leg  or  foot,  which  leads 
him  to  fpare  the  part,  or  ufe  it  timoroully. 
Halting  in  a horfe  happens  fometimes  before, 
and  fometimes  behind.  If  it  be  before,  the 
difeafe  muft  necelTarily  be  In  the  fhoulder,  knee, 
paftern,  flank,  or  foot.  If  it  be  in  the  ftioul- 
der,  it  muft  be  toward  the  withers,  or  the  pitch 
of  the  fhoulder;  and  this  may  be  known  by  his 
drawing  the  leg  after  him  a little,  and  not  ufing 
it  fo  nimbly  as  he  does  the  other. 

If  he  throws  it  more  outward  than- the  other 
in  going,  it  is  alfo  a fign  of  lamenefs  in  the 
fhoulder.  The  rider  fhould  then  take  him  in 
his  hand,  and  turn  him  fliort,  firft  one  way, 
^and  then  the  other ; and  it  will  be  eafily  feen 
which  fhoulder  the  pain  is  in,  for  he  will  ei- 
ther favour  that  leg,  or  trip  in  the  turning. 
The  lamenefs  may  fometimes  be  evident  in  him 
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nvhilc  ftanillng  ia  the  ftable  ; for  he  vlll  there 
liolil  the  lame  leg  out  more  than  the  other.  If 
he  is  worfe  when  the  rider  is  on  liis  back,  it  is 
probable  that  the  complaint  is  in  the  withers ; 
and  this  may  be  foon  tried,  by  prefling  down 
the  faddle,  and  pinching  him  in  that  part ; for, 
if  this  be  the  cafe,  he  will  flinch  at  it,  and  pro- 
bably he  will  offer  to  bite.  If  the  complaint  be 
featcd  in  the  inee^  the  only  way  of  making  this 
out  is  in  his  going  ; for  he  will  fecm  to  be  Itiff 
of  this,  and  not  move  it  fo  freely  as  the  other. 
If  the  complaint  be  in  the  fianh,  or  Jljbi-hone,  it 
may  be  feen  or  felt,  being  a back-finew  ftrain, 
fplinter,  or  the  like.  If  in  the  bendr-.,g  of  the 
knee,  it  is  probably  a malander,  and  that  alfo  is 
cafily  difcovered.  When  the  paftern  or  lower 
joint  is  affecled,  it  will  be  feen  by  his  not  bend- 
ing it  fo  freely  as  the  other ; and  generally,  if 
the  hand  be  laid  upon  the  place,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  very  hot.  If  the  complaint  be  in  the  foot, 
it  mull  be  fituated  either  in  the  coronet  or  foie  : 
and,  if  in  the  coronet,  it  probably  came  by  fome 
flraiu  or  wrench;  if.it  be  in  the  hoof,  by  fome 
over-reach  or  dillemper  in  or  about  the  frog ; 
if  it  be  in  tire  foie,  it  probably  arifes  from  fome 
nail  or  prick  from  fhoeing. 

Thefe  are  the  methods  of  judging  of  the 
caufe  of  a horfe’s  halting,  and  that  often  leads 
very  dire£lly  to  the  cure ; when  a great  deal  of 
time  and  cofl  might  otherwife  be  thrown  away 
in  applying  remedies,  as  has  often  been  done,  to 
a part  a yard  or  more  diflant  from  the  feat  of 
the  diforder.  Solleyfel  fays,  the  fureft  way  to 
know  if  a horfe  halts  is,  to  make  him  trot  along 
a paved  flreet  or  caufeway  in  hand. 

HAM.  See  Hough. 

HAND,  in  the  manege,  the  meafure  of  a fifl; 
clenched,  by  which  we  compute  the  height  of  a 
horfe.  The  French  call  it  paume.  A troop-horfe 
fliould  be  fixteen  or  eighteen  hands  high.  The 
terms ^//r-hand,  or  fivord-YiZxiA,  mean  the  horfe- 
man’s  right-hand  ; but  ^r/V//^-hand  is  the  horfe- 
I man’s  left-hand.  'I'here  are  feveral  exprelTions 
which  relate  to  the  bridle-hand,  becaufe  that 
hand  gives  motion  to  the  bit,  and  bell  ferves  to 
guide  the  horfe. 

The  rider  ought  to  hold  his  bridle-hand  two 
or  three  fingers  above  the  pommel  of  the  faddle. 
A horfeman  is  faid  to  have  no  hand,  if  he  makes 
ufe  of  the  bridle  unfeafonably,  and  does  not 
know  how  to  give  the  aids  or  helps  of  theJiand 
with  nicety.  To  keep  a hotfe  upon  the  hand,  is 
to  feel  him  in  the  fay  upon  the  hand,  and  to  be 
prepared  to  avoid  any  furprife  or  difappoint- 
ment  from  the  horfe.  A horfe  is  faid  to  be,  or 
ref,  upon  the  hand,  that  never  refufes,  but  al- 


ways obeys  and  anfwcrs  the  motions  of  the  hand, 
and  knows  their  meaning. 

To  make  a horfe  right  upon  the  hand,  and 
free  in  the  flay,  he  muft  be  taught  to  know  the 
hand  by  degrees  and  gentle  methods.  The 
horfeman  mufl  turn  him,  or  change  hands ; 
flop  him,  and  manage  with  dexterity  the  appui 
or  prefTure  of  his  mouth,  fo  as  to  make  him 
fuffer  cheerfully  and  freely  the  effefl  of  the 
bit,  without  refilling,  or  refling  heavy  upon  the 
hand. 

The  fliort  or  hand  gallop  teaches  the  horfe  to 
be  right  upon  the  hand.  See  Gallop, 

A horfeman  fliould  have  a light  hand,  that  is, 
he  ought  only  to  feel  the  horfe  upon  his  hand, 
in  order  to  refill  him  when  he  attempts  to  flip 
from  it.  He  ought,  inftead  of  cleaving  to  the 
bridle,  to  lower  it  as  foon  as  he  has  made  re- 
finance. If  a horfe,  through  an  overbearing 
eagernefs  to  go  forward,  prefles  too  much  upon 
the  hand,  you  ought  to  flack  your  hand  at  cer- 
tain times,  and  keep  a hard  hand  at  other  times, 
and  fo  difappoint  the  horfe  of  prefling  conti- 
nually upon  the  bit.  Now  this  facility,  or  li- 
berty in  the  horfeman,  of  flacking  and  lliflen- 
ing  the  hand,  is  called  a good  hand. 

To  fack  or  eafe  the  hand  is  to  flacken  the 
bridle  ; to  hold  up  or  fuflain  the  hand  is  to  pull 
the  bridle  in  ; to  guide  a horfe  by  the  hand  is  to 
turn  or  change  hands  upon  one  tread. 

A horfe  is  faid  to  force  the  hand  when  he 
does  not  regard  the  bridle,  but  runs  away  in 
fpite  of  the  rider.  T o make  a horfe  part  from 
the  hand,  or  fufFer  him  to  flip  from  the  hand, 
is  to  put  on  at  full  fpeed.  To  make  a horfe 
part  right  from  the  hand,  he  fhould  not  put 
himfelf  upon  his  back  or  reins,  but  bring  down 
his  hips. 

All  hands  is  a term  applied  to  a horfe  that 
turns  upon  all  hands,  upon  a walk,  trot,  or 
gallop. 

To  work  a horfe  upon  the  hand  is  to  manage 
him  by  the  bridle,  without  interpofing  any  other 
helps  excepting  thofe  of  the  calves  of  the  legs 
as  occafion  requires. 

Fore-hand  and  hind-hand  of  a horfe  is  an  ex- 
preflion  dillinguifhing  the  parts  of  a horfe,  as 
divided  into  the  fore  and  hind  parts,  by  the  fitu- 
ation  of  a horfeman’s  hand.  The  parts  of  the 
fore-hand  are  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  fore- 
quarters ; thofe  of  the  hind-hand  include  all  the 
other  parts  of  his  body. 

HARD-HORSE,  in  the  manege,  a horfe 
that  is  infenfible  of  whip  or  fpur. 

HARNESS,  all  the  accoutrements  of  an 
armed  horfeman  ; alfo  all  manner  of  trappings, 
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furniture,  collars,  &c.  fitted  to  horfes  or  other 
hearts  for  drawing. 

HARNESS-GALLS.  Sometimes  the  brearts 
of  coach-horfes  are  galled  by  the  harnefs,  or 
rife  in  hard  bunches,  efpecially  in  rainy  wea- 
ther. To  cure  this,  apply  the  remedies  men- 
tioned under  the  articles  Excoriation  and 
Collar. 

HARRIER,  a fpecles  of  dog.  See  Dog. 

HARTSHORN.  See  Cornu  Cervi. 

HAUNCH,  the  hip  of  a horfe,  or  that  part 
of  the  hind-quarter  which  extends  from  the  loins 
to  the  hough  or  ham.  The  haunches  of  a 
horfe  are  reckoned  to  be  too  long,  if,  when 
ftanding  in  the  rtable,  he  limps  with  his  hind- 
legs further  back  than  he  ought,  and  that  the 
top  or  onfet  of  his  tail  does  not  anfwer  in  a 
perpendicular  line  to  the  tip  of  his  hock,  as  it 
always  does  in  horfes  whofe  haunches  are  of  a 
jurt  length.  However,  there  are  fome  horfes 
which,  though  they  have  too  long  haunches, 
yet  will  commonly  walk  well ; fuch  are  good 
to  climb  hills : but,  to  balance  that,  they  are 
by  no  means  fure  upon  a defeent ; for  they  can- 
not ply  their  hams,  and  they  never  gallop  ilow- 
ly,  but  almort  at  full  fpeed. 

The  art  of  riding  has  not  a more  necertiiry 
leflbn  than  that  of  putting  a horfe  upon  his 
haunches^  which,  in  other  terms,  is  called  put- 
ting him  well  together,  or  compadf.  A horfe 
that  cannot  bend  and  lower  his  hips  throws 
himfelf  too  much  upon  his  fhoulders,  and  hangs 
heavy  upon  the  bridle.  A horfe  is  faid  to  be 
thoroughly  managed  when  he  bears  well  upon 
the  hand,  knows  the  heels,  and  falls  well  upon 
his  hips. 

HAW,  the  memhrana  niSlitans  of  an  animal 
(fee  the  articles  Eye  and  Nictitans).  Its  ap- 
pearance over  the  eye  of  a horfe,  when  aftedfed 
with  inflammation,  has  led  to  an  erroneous 
opinion,  that  it  is  a difeafed  produdfion,  and 
Ihould  be  extirpated.  Accordingly,  we  find 
diredfions  for  that  purpofe  in  many  of  the  books 
of  farriery.  1 hus  Gibfon  fays,  “ Haws  grow 
fometimes  in  eyes  that  are  not  naturally  bad, 
after  furfeits  and  cold,  but  moon-blind  horfes 
indeed  are  feldom  without  them  ; and  wherever 
this  fymptom  appears,  that  the  haws  grow  large 
and  fpongy,  and  derive  a drain  of  humours 
upon  the  eye,  the  operation  becomes  necefl'ary, 
and  is  performed  by  taking  hold  of  the  mem- 
brane with  a fmall  hook,  and  cutting  off  fo 
much  of  the  caruncle  as  looks  moirt  and  fpongy, 
with  part  of  the  membrane  and  grirtle  that 
make  a preflure  on  the  eye.  When  this  ope- 
ration is  well  performed,  it  does  great  fervice, 


and  often  recovers  horfes  that  are  not  fubjedl  to 
cataradts.  The  operation  is  eafy,  and  what 
almort  every  farrier  pretends  to ; but  the  far- 
riers are  apt  to  cut  off  too  much  of  this  fub- 
ftance,  and  by  that  means  weaken  the  eye.” 

HAY,  grafs  cut  and  dried  for  provender  (fee 
Food).  With  refpedf  to  the  horfes  of  this 
country,  none  are  better  fed  ; we  have,  per- 
haps, the  bert  corn  and  hay  that  is  to  be  met 
with  in  any  country.  Our  oats,  when  they 
are  well  ripened  or  kiln-dried,  make  a more 
hearty  and  durable  diet  than  barley,  and  are 
much  better  fuited  to  the  conrtitution,  as  we 
find  by  tf^perience.  Our  climate  being  tem- 
perate, the  hay  is  generally  well  got,  without 
exceffive  heat,  oftentimes  in  dry  weather,  with 
fine  frefli  breezes,  and  without  much  funfhine; 
in  confequence  of  which  it  retains  all  the  vir- 
tues of  the  plant.  “ Though  it  is  become  a 
proverb,”  fays  Gibfon,  “ to  make  hay  while  the 
fun  JlnneSf  yet  this  ought  to  be  underftood,  not 
to  lofe  the  opportunity  of  fair  weather ; for  hay 
and  all  other  herbage  is  bert  when  dried  in  the 
Jloade.  Indeed,  fome  parts,  from  the  nature  of 
the  foil,  produce  but  indifferent  hay,  and  in 
very  wet  feafons  a great  deal  of  hay  is  fpoiled  ; 
yet  the  rains  are  feldom  fo  univerfal  but  that 
we  have  always  fufficient  for  our  bert  horfes, 
and  feldom  want  grafs  of  various  kinds  in  the 
feafon,  as  often  as  it  is  required ; fo  that  if  our 
horfes  fuffer  by  their  diet,  it  is  not  fo  often 
owing  to  the  quality  of  their  food  as  to  the 
quantity,  either  giving  them  too  much,  or  too 
little,  in  proportion  to  their  labour.” 

That  fort  of  hay  is  the  bert  and  mort  whole- 
fome  which  is  hard,  of  a pale  green,  and  of  a 
fragrant  agreeable  fmell.  This  kind  is  always  to 
be  preferred  to  that  which  is  foft  and  without 
flavour  ; though  in  fome  feafons,  and  in  fome 
particular  places,  the  hay  will  be  good  and 
fweet  when  much  of  the  flavour  is  loll,  which 
frequently  happens  by  its  rtanding  too  long  on 
the  ground  waiting  for  fair  weather,  or  for 
want  of  hands  to  get  it  in ; and  this  is  pretty 
univerfal  when  the  rains  fall  immediately  before 
the  hay-harvert,  or  in  hot  fcorching  funs  with- 
out clouds. 

When  hay  is  forced  to  be  got  in  in  very  wet 
weather,  a great  deal  of  it  is  apt  to  be  mow- 
burnt.  Gibfon  obferves,  that  horfes  will  eat 
this  fort  of  hay  as  foon  as  any  for  a change, 
unlefs  when  it  happens  to  be  very  much  burnt 
indeed  : nor  do  they  receive  any  injury  from  it 
in  general ; though  he  confefles,  that  he  fliould 
not  choofe  to  give  mow-burnt  hay  for  a con- 
rtancy,  becaufe  it  is  apt  to  make  fome  horfes 
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coftlve.  However,  he  often  allowed,  and  even 
preferred,  it  for  fick  horfes,  when  they  would 
rclifli  no  other. 

New  hay  is  never  reckoned  fit  for  any  but 
working  horfes  ; for,  till  hay  has  undergone 
the  procefs  of  fweating  out  its  fuperfluous  moif- 
ture,  it  is  found  to  be  unwholefome : fome 
reckon  it  not  fit  to  be  given  till  the  fpring. 
Mr.  John  Lawrence  fays,  he  has  been  informed, 
that  fait  ftrewed  upon  the  mow,  when  making, 
in  the  quantity  of  about  a quarter  of  a pound  to 
every  three  hundred  weight  of  hay,  will  cor- 
rect the  damp,  prevent  mould,  and  render  the 
hay  more  nutritious  and  relifhing. 

HEAD,  that  part  of  an  animal  which  con- 
tains the  brain.  An  account  of  the  bones  which 
compofe  the  head  of  a horfe  is  giverl  under  the 
article  Bones.  See  alfo  the  plates  of  the  ana- 
tomical figure  of  the  Horse. 

'I'he  difeafes  of  the  head,  properly  fo  called, 
have  their  origin  and  immediate  caufe  from  the 
head,  and  are  not,  as  in  the  cafe  of  flaggers 
and  convulfions,  merely  fymptomatic.  Of  this 
kind  are  all  thofe  which  proceed  from  extrava- 
fated  matter  difeharged  out  of  the  veins  or  ar- 
teries upon  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  whe- 
ther this  be  the  effedl  of  wounds  or  concuffions, 
or  proceed  from  any  other  caufe  by  which 
the  veflels  of  the  brain  may  be  ruptured. 
Sometimes  the  membranes  themfelves  are  in- 
durated, and  grow  preternaturally  hard  and  dif- 
tended  by  long-continued  obftru£lions,  fo  as  to 
prefs  upon  the  tender  fubftance  of  the  brain. 
This  may  alfo  be  owing  to  fome  previous  acci- 
dent or  difeafe.  In  fome  old  animals  the  mem- 
branes have  been  found  offified,  and  ineapable  of 
their  fun£lions,  caufing  great  diforders  in  the 
head.  Sometimes  thefe  proeeed  from  a deter- 
mination of  blood,  when  the  circulation  through 
the  veflels  and  finufes  of  the  head  happens  at 
the  fame  time  to  be  flugglfli.  This  laft  is  ge- 
nerally owing  to  a plethora,  or  too  great  quan- 
tity of  blood  in  the  fyftem,  which  is  often  the 
cale  with  horfes  that  are  fed  high,  and  have 
neither  had  fuflicient  exercife,  nor  other  proper 
means  ufed  to  preferve  their  blood  and  juices 
in  a proper  Hate.  From  thefe  and  fuch-like 
caufes  proceed  moll  of  the  difeafes  peculiar  to 
the  head,  fuch  as  apoplexy,  vertigo,  lethargy, 
cpilepfy,  paralytic  diforders,  and  all  others 
where  the  nerves  are  fo  affedled  as  to  impede 
fenfe  and  motion.  See  Apoplexy,  &c.  &c. 
and  alfo,  under  their  feveral  names,  the  account 
of  thofe  diforders  of  the  head  that  arife  from 
the  affeeflions  of  remote  parts,  and  which, 
among  farriers,  ufually  go  under  the  name  of 
bTAGGERs  and  Convulsions. 


HEAD,  In  the  manege.  The  head  of  a horfe 
fhould  be  fmall,  narrow,  and  lean.  A horfe 
that  has  a large  head  is  apt  to  reft  and  loll  upon 
the  bridle,  and,  by  that  means,  in  a journey, 
tire  the  hand  of  the  rider ; and,  befides,  he  can 
never  appear  well  with  a large  head,  unlefs  he 
has  a long  and  well-turned  neck. 

Sometimes  the  term  head  of  a horfe  imports 
the  a£lion  of  his  neck,  and  the  effedl  of  the 
bridle  and  the  wrift.  It  is  faid  of  a horfe,  that 
he  plants  his  head  well,  and  obeys  the  hand  ; 
that  he  refufes  to  place  his  head,  flioots  out  his 
nofe,  and  never  refts  right  upon  the  hand  ; or 
elfe  that  he  carries  his  head  well. 

HEAD-ACH.  This  has  had  a particular 
place  among  the  difeafes  of  the  head,  deferibed 
both  by  the  phyficlans  and  the  farriers.  The 
laft  have  made  no  dlftindlion  •,  but  the  former 
have  diftingulfhed  between  a head-ach  which 
they  term  idiopathic,  as  It  proceeds  from  a caufe 
unconnedled  with  the  blood-veflels  ; and  that 
which  they  call  fympaihetic,  being  the  concomi- 
tant of  fome  other  difeafe : but  our  bufinefs 
here  Is  only  with  the  firft  kind,  fince  the  other 
is  but  a fymptom,  which  muft  of  courfe  ceafe 
with  the  difeafe  which  occafions  it. 

As  to  the  caufe,  it  is  believed  to  proceed 
from  nervous  Irritation,  or  elfe  from  a diffrac- 
tion of  the  fibres  of  fome  blood-veflels  in  the 
brain  or  its  membranes. 

The  figns  are,  according  to  Markham,  the 
hanging  down  of  the  horfe’s  head  and  ears, 
dropping  of  his  urine,  dimnefs  of  fight,  fwoln 
watery  eyes : but  thefe  are  common  to  fome 
other  difeafes ; and  it  is,  in  fa£l,  difficult  to 
conceive  that  fuch  a head-a^i  can  be  eafily  dif- 
tinguiffied  in  brute  creatures  that  want  the  fa- 
culty of  fpeech  to  declare  their  fenfations. 
However,  if  a horfe  has  fuch  fymptoms,  with- 
out a fever,  and  if  it  be  obferved  that  he  often 
puts  his  head  againft  the  flail  or  manger,  as 
if  to  relieve  pain,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  have 
recourfe  to  fome  remedy.  For  this  purpofe,  Gib- 
fon  recommends  bleeding,  purging,  and  rowel- 
ling.  Perhaps  the  firft  two  may  be  fufficient. 

HEAD-MOULD-SHOT,  is  when  the  fu- 
tures of  the  fkull,  generally  the  coronal,  ride ; 
that  is,  have  their  edges  fliot  over  one  another: 
which  is  fometimes  the  cafe  in  young  animals, 
and  occafions  convulfions  and  death. 

HEALTH,  is  juftly  defined  the  faculty  of 
performing  all  the  a<ftions  proper  to  an  ani- 
mal body  in  the  moft  perfedl  manner  •,  and  all 
the  efFedls  of  thefe  adlions  are  fuch  as  regard 
certain  determined  motions,  or  the  change  and 
alteration  of  what  is  received  into  the  body. 
See  Disease. 
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Gib  foil  fays,  it  ought  to  be  laid  dovMi  as  a 
fure  maxim,  that,  when  a horfe  is  iu  good 
plight,  that  is,  wlien  he  eats  his  allowance  of 
hay  and  corn,  drink.s  a moderate  quantity  of 
water,  endures  exercife  well,  without  being 
faint  and  difpirited  ; when  his  exercife  does  not 
take  him  off  his  ffomach,  but  rather  quickens 
his  appetite,  when  his  coat  lies  fmooth  and  looks 
well,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  fuch  a horfe 
to  be  in  health.  To  give  him  medicine  then,  to 
prevent  ficknefs,  mult  in  a great  meafure  be  fu- 
perfiuous,  if  not  hurtful.  Yet  fome  are  not  fa- 
tisfied  when  the  horfes  have  all  their  ufual  figns 
of  health,  but  order  them  to  be  bled  and  purged 
often,  whether  they  really  Hand  in  need  of  it 
or  not,  according  to  an  abfurd  cuftom,  which 
feems  to  prevail  with  us  more  than  with  any 
other  nation.  Others  think  their  horfes  cannot 
continue  in  any  degree  of  health  without  cordial 
balls,  which  are  generally  given'  with  a view  to 
carry  off  imaginary  forfeits,  to  create  a good 
appetite  when  it  is  not  wanted,  and  to  preferve 
their  wind  when  it  is  in  facT  in  no  danger. 
Thefe  balls  being,  ‘for  the  moll  part,  made  of 
aromatic  and  carminative  feeds,  &c.  though  in 
the  fmall  dofes  ufually  exhibited,  are  frequently 
needlefs,  and  in  fome  cafes  certainly  hurtful, 
efpecially  to  horfes  of  inflammatory  conftitu- 
tions ; ,for  thefe,  above  all  others,  require  a cool 
regimen  on  all  occafions. 

HEARING.  The  organs  by  means  of  which 
the  fenfc  of  hearing  is  exercifed  have  been  de- 
feribed  in  the  article  Ear.  Sound  is  nothing 
.but  a certain  modulation  of  the  external  air, 
which,  being  gathered  by  the  external  ear, 
paffes  through  the  meatus  auditorius,  and  beats, 
as  is  fuppofed,  upon  the  membrana  tympani, 
which  moves  the  four  little  bones  in  the  tym- 
paitum.  In  like  manner  as  it  is  beaten  by  the 
external  air,  thefe  little  bones  move  the  inter- 
nal air  which  is  in  the  tympanum  and  veftibu- 
lum ; which  internal  air  makes  an  impreffion 
upon  the  auditory  nerve  in  the  labyrinth  and 
cochlea,  according  as  it  is  moved  by  the  little 
bones  in  the  tympanum : fo  that,  according  to 
the  various  reflexions  of  the  external  air,  the 
internal  air  makes  various  impreflions  upon  the 
auditory  nerve,  the  immediate  organ  of  hear- 
ing ; and  thefe  different  imprelTions  reprefent 
different  founds.  The  curious  ftruXure  of  the 
labyrinth  and  cochlea  render  the  weakeft  founds 
audible  ; for  the  whole  organ  of  hearing  being 
included  in  a fmall  fpace,  had  the  auditory 
nerve  ran  in  a ftraight  line,  the  impreffion  had 
been  made  upon  a veiy  fmall  part  of  it ; and  the 
ftrength  of  the  impreffion  being,  cateris  paribus^ 
always  as  the  number  of  parts  upon  which  the 


impreffion  is  made,  founds  which  are  now  low 
could  not  have  been  heard  at  all.  If  the  audi- 
tory nerve  had,  like  the  retina,  been  expanded 
into  a large  xveb,  which  had  covered  or  lined 
fome  wide  cavity,  the  Impreffions  of  founds 
even  in  this  cafe  had  been  much  weaker  than 
they  are  now : for  this  large  cavity  affords 
room  for  the  founds  to  dilate,  and  all  founds 
grow  w'eaker  as  tliey  dilate.  Both  of  thefe  in- 
conveniences are  prevented  by  the  prefent  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  labyrinth  and  cochlea,  whofe  canals, 
by  their  winding,  contain  large  portions  of  the 
auditory  nerve,  upon  every  point  of  which  the 
fmallefl  found  being  at  once  imprelTed,  becomes 
audible,  and  by  their  narrownefs  the  founds  are 
hindered  from  dilating  j and  the  impreffions 
made  upon  the  nerves  by  the  firfl  dilatations 
are  always  the  ftrongeft.  The  ftrength  of  the 
impreffion  in  narrow  canals  is  likewife  increafed 
upon  the  account  of  the  elafticity  of  thd  fides 
of  the  bony  canal,  which,  receiving  the  firfl; 
and  ftrongeft  impulfes  of  the  air,  do  reverbe- 
rate them  more  ftrongly  upon  the  autlitory 
nerve. 

.HEART,  In  anatomy,  a mufculous  part  of 
the  body,  contained  In  the  thorax  or  cheft, 
wherein  the  veins  all  terminate,  and  from  which 
all  the  arteries  arife ; and  which,  by  its  alter- 
nate contraXions  and  dilatations,  is  the  chief 
inftrument  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
of  the  principle  of  life. 

This  noble  part  is  included  in  a capfula  or 
bag,  called  the  pericardium,  confifting  of  a 
ftrong  membranous  fubftance,  inclofmg  the 
heart  like  a purfe,  and  of  ufe  only  to  defend  it 
from  the  friXIons  of  the  lungs,  and  to  contain 
a moifture  to  keep  it  fmooth,  and  render  Its  mo- 
tion the  more  eafy.  The  figure  of  the  heart  is  a 
cone,  broad  at  bottom,  iind  narrow  at  top.  In 
a horfe  it  is  not  fo  large  as  in  a bullock,  nor 
proportionably  fo  broad  towards  its  bafis.  Its 
fibres  are  very  compaX,  and  laid  clofe  toge- 
ther, having  a twifted  fpiral  direXion,  efpecially 
towards  its  top,  where  it  fomewhat  refembles 
the  contortion  of  a fnail’s  ffiell.  It  is  fixed  to 
fome  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  thorax,  or  rack- 
bones  of  the  breaft,  by  the  large  veflels  that  go 
to  and  from  it.  Its  point  inclines  a little  down- 
wards towards  the  left  fide,  where  it  is  received 
into  a depreflion  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs, 
which  perhaps  may  be  formed  in  the  foetus  by 
the  pofition  of  the  heart,  before  the  lungs  have 
been  filled  with  air.  The  heart  is  nouriflied 
and  maintained  by  its  own  proper  veffels,  called 
the  coronariae,  becaufe  they  furround  its 
whole  fubftance  like  a crown  or  garland.  It 
has  a middle  partition,  which  divides  it  inter- 
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rally  into  two  ventricles  or  caverns  : the  left  is 
fmaller  than  the  right,  and  its  fides  much  thick- 
er; its  office  being  to  drive  the  blood  to  the 
molt  diltant  parts  of  the  body,  whereas  the 
right  ventricle  detaches  it  only  through  the 
lungs.  Its  infide  has  feveral  fmall  chords  or 
compages  of  fibres,  called  columnae  carneae, 
which  refemble  the  bundles  of  columns  which 
we  perceive  in  Gothic  buildings,  and  help  to 
comminute  and  break  the  groffier  parts  of  the 
blood  in  the  frequent  contradlion  of  the  heart. 
The  contradtion  and  dilatation  of  tlie  heart  is 
called  its  fyftole  and  diaftole.  The  firft,  when 
the  vertex  or  top  of  the  heart  is  drawn  down  to 
its  bafis,  to  fend  the  blood  into  all  parts ; and 
the  latter,  wdien  it  opens  and  dilates  itfelf  to 
receive  tire  refluent  blood. 

The  heart  has  its  auricles,  which  are  fo  call- 
ed becaufe  they  refemble  two  ears,  and  are  feat- 
ed  at  its  bafis,  one  on  each  fide  to  receive  the 
blood  at  its  entrance ; the  right  from  the  afeend- 
ing  and  defeending  trunks  of  the  cava,  and 
the  left  from  the  pulmonary  veins,  by  which  it 
enters  in  due  portions,  and  fo  as  it  may  not 
ruffi  in  \vith  too  much  violence,  and  in  too 
great  quantity,  to  interrupt  the  regular  adtion 
of  the  heart ; for,  when  the  auricles  are  full, 
the  heart  is  empty  ; and,  when  the  heart  is  full, 
the  auricles  are  empty.  The  auricles,  in  their 
mechanifm  and  ftrudture,  fomewhat  refemble 
that  of  the  heart,  only  that  they  are  chiefly 
membranous,  whereas  the  heart  is  altogether 
fieffiy ; for,  if  it  was  tendinous  in  any  part, 
as  molt  other  mufcles  are,  it  would  be  alto- 
gether unfit  for  its  office.  When  the  tw'^o 
trunks  of  the  cava  open  into  the  right  au- 
ricle, there  is  a little  eminence  or  rifing, 
which  prevents  the  blood  of  the  afeending  and 
defeending  trunks  from  rufliing  together,  and 
caufes  it  to  flip  more  gently  into  the  ventricle  ; 
and  the  coronary  veins  likewife  opening  into 
its  entrance,  with  the  refluent  blood  from  the 
heart,  may  probably  render  this  the  more  ne- 
ceflary.  The  large  veflels  which  empty  the 
blood  into  the  heart,  and  thofe  which  receive 
the  blood  from  it,  have  each  of  them  valves, 
whereby  the  blood  is  forwarded  in  its  paflage, 
but  cannot  return  back  the  fame  way  it  came. 
Thus  the  vena  cava,  which  enters  into  the  right 
■rentricle,  has  three,  called  tricufpides,  being 
like  fo  many  points  of  a fpear  or  lance.  Thefe 
point  inwards,  fo  as  to  open  a free  paflTage  for 
the  blood  into  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart. 
The  pulmonary  artery,  which  receives  the  blood 
from  the  fame  ventricle  into  the  langs,  has  alfb 
three  valves,  called  figmoidae,  from  their  re- 
fiemblance  to  the  Greek  letter  2.  Thefe  look 


from  within  outwards,  by  which  they  hinder 
the  blood  returning  back  again  Into  the  heart. 
The  pulmonary  vein  has  tw^o  valves,  called  mi- 
trales  ; thefe  have  the  fame  office  as  thofe  of 
the  cava  above  deferibed,  being  to  hinder  the 
blood  returning  back  again  into  the  lungs  : and 
the  valves  of  the  aorta,  or  great  artery,  called 
femilunares,  have  the  fame  office  as  thofe  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  viz.  to  prevent  the  blood,  by 
which  it  is  detached  into  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  from  returning  into  the  heart. 

The  ufe  of  the  heart  is  fufficiently  deducible 
from  what  has  been  already  faid  in  its  deferip- 
tion;  the  heart  being  the  vital  fountain  which 
receives  the  blood  from  all  the  rivulets  of  the 
body,  difpenfes  it  back  again  through  its  pro- 
per channels,  for  the  fupport  and  nourifli- 
ment  of  every  part.  For  that  end,  its  ftruc- 
ture  is  very  different  from  all  other  mufcles, 
efpecially  thofe  that  move  particular  parts  : for 
as  thefe  are  partly  flefliy  and  partly  tendinous^ 
or  have  their  flefliy  fibres  end  in  tendons  of  a 
clofer  contexture,  the  heart;  on  the  other  hand, 
is  altogether  flefliy,  and  made  up  of  fibres  fo ' 
exquifitely  fine,  and  fo  clofely  compadted  toge- 
ther, that  it  is  by  that  means  endowed  with  all 
the  force  that  is  neceffary  for  its  function  ; . and 
its  bafis  is  the  inoft  compadb  of  all  its  other 
parts,  where  probably  its  fibres  have  both  their 
origins  and  Infertions  in  the  membranous  coats 
of  the  large  blood- veflels  to  which  it  adheres, 
rifing  fpirally  upwards  and  turning  again  dowm- 
wards  arch-ways,  in  the  like  diredlion  over  the 
ventricles,  which  feems  bell  to  correfpond  with 
its  dilatation  and  contradlion.  But  if  we  en- 
quire by  what  means  the  heart  comes  to  be  en- 
dowed with  fuch  a capacity  of  aiTion,  wherein 
we  ourfelves  have  not  the  leafl;  fliare,  we  muff 
confels  our  Ignorance,  and  aferibe  this  wonder- 
ful piece  of  mechanifm  to  the  great  Author  of 
nature. 

In  the  hearts  of  horfes  that  have  been  opened, 
fometimes  there  happens,  as  in  the  human  bo- 
dy, colle£tions  of  matter'  within  the  pericar- 
dium, fometimes  polypufes  in  the  great  veffels, 
and  fometimes  a mafs  of  greafy  fat,  efpecially 
in  the  left  ventricle.  For  an  account  of  the 
blood’s  courfe,  &c.  fee  the  articles  Circula* 
TioN  and  Blood-vessels.  In  Plate  I.  is  fliewn ' 
two  views  of  the  heart  and  its  veffels. 

Fig.  I.  A View  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vejfels. 

1 The  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  of  a foetus 
injeiSted  with  wax. 

2 The  right  aurick. 

3 The  left  auricle. 

4 Branches  of  the  pulmonary  veins  of  the 
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right  lobe  of  the  lungs,  thofe  of  the  left  being 
cut  off  fliort. 

5 The  arteries  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs. 

6 The  vena  cava  defcendens. 

7 Aorta  afcendens. 

8 Arteria  pulmonalis. 

9 Dudtus  arteriofus. 

rig.  2.  Another  View  of  the  Blood-veJJels. 

10  The  umbilical  vein. 

1 1 Branches  of  the  vena  portarum  In  the  llver% 

12  Dudtus  venofus. 

13  Branches  of  the  cava  in  the  liver. 

14  Vena  cava. 

HEART-BURN.  See  Cardialgia. 

HEAT,  a quality  of  bodies,  very  difficult  of 
explanation.  It  is  a fymptom  in  many  difeafes, 
as  fever,  inflammation,  &c.  Men  can  live  in 
a much  greater  heat  than  that  of  their  own  bo- 
dies, which,  in  a healthy  ftate,  is  commonly 
eftimated  to  be  about  97  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer.  When  air  is  confiderably  heated, 
the  human  body  is  capable  of  generating  cold  : 
this  fa£t  was  obferved  by  governor  Ellis,  as  long 
ago  as  the  year  1758.  The  late  profeflbr  Cul- 
len has  long  ago  fuggefted  many  arguments  to 
ihew,  that  living  animals  have  a power  of  ge- 
nerating heat,  independently  of  any  common 
chemical  or  mechanical  means,  either  of  fer- 
mentation or  fri(9:ion,  and  alfo  of  generating 
cold  or  of  deftroying  heat,  when  the  heat  of 
the  atmofphere  exceeds  the  proper  tempera- 
ture of  their  bodies.  To  afcertain  this  theory. 
Dr.  George  Fordyce  inftituted  feveral  experi- 
ments on  himfelf,  in  rooms  heated  to  various 
degrees  by  flues  in  the  floor.  In  his  fecond  ex- 
periment, having  undreflTed  himfelf  in  his  ffiirt, 
he  went  into  a heat  of  1 1 9 degrees,  and  in  half 
a minute  the  water  flowed  down  his  whole  body 
in  ftreams:  having  remained  there  fifteen  mi- 
nutes, he  went  into  the  heat  of  1 30  degrees  at 
this  time  the  heat  of  his  body  was  100  degrees, 
and  his  pulfe  beat  126  times  in  a minute;  in 
this  heat  he  remained  fifteen  minutes,  and,  jufl 
before  he  left  the  room,  his  pulfe  beat  139  times 
in  a minute,  but  the  heat  under  his  tongue,  in 
his  hand,  and  of  his  urine,  did  not  exceed  100 
degrees.  Dr.  Fordyce  obferves,  on  this  experi- 
ment, that  there  was  no  evaporation,  but  con- 
ftantly  a condenfation  of  vapours  on  his  body, 
and  no  cold  was  generated  but  by  the  animal 
powers.  In  another  experiment.  Dr.  Solander 
Hood  in  a room  heated  to  210  degrees,  for  three 
minutes,  during  which  time  the  quickfilver  in 
the  thermometer  funk  to  196  degrees  ; and  Mr. 
(now  fir  Jofeph)  Banks  remained  feven  minutes 


in  the  heat  of  2 1 1 degrees,  in  which  time  the 
quickfilver  had  funk  to  198  degrees.  The  heat 
of  their  bodies  in  thefe  experiments  rofe  very 
little  above  its  ufual  ftate.  From  thefe  experi- 
ments, it  is  concluded,  that  no  attrition,  fer- 
mentation, or  whatever  elfe  the  mechanical 
or  chemical  phyficians  have  devifed,  can  ex- 
plain a power  capable  of  producing  or  deftroy- 
ing heat,  and  that  this  power  muft  be  referred 
to  the  principle  of  life  itfelf. 

HEAT,  a term  ufed  by  gentlemen  of  the 
turf,  to  denote  a certain  diftance  w'hich  a horfe 
runs  on  the  courfe.  A race  may  confift  of  one 
or  more  heats.  See  Match. 

HECTIC  (from  habit).  This  term  may 
ftridlly  be  applied  to  any  thing  that  is  become 
habitual ; but  it  ufually  implies  that  kind  of  fe- 
ver which  is  flow  and  almoft  continual.  This 
is  the  reverfe  of  thofe  fevers  which  arife  from  a 
plethora,  or  too  great  a fulnefs  from  obftruc- 
tlon ; becaufe  it  is  attended  with  too  lax  a ftate 
of  the  excretory  palTages,  and  generally  thofe  of 
the  Ikin.  How  far  brute  animals  are  capable  of 
this  form  of  fever  is  not  well  afeertained.  Ccl- 
fus  is  the  firft  who  fpeaks  of  a hehtic  fever : what 
were  afterwards  called  foiv  heEiic  fevers  were 
among  the  firft  phyficians  called  tabid  or  long- 
continued feversy  or  marafni.  Dr.  Cullen  does 
not  rank  this  kind  of  fever  as  a genus,  but  con- 
fiders  it  always  as  fymptomatic. 

HEDYSARUM,  a name  of  the  feenum  Grx- 
cum  fylveftre,  or  fenugrec.  See  Fcenugreek. 

HEEL  OF  A Horse,  the  loweft  hind-part  of 
the  foot,  comprehended  between  the  quarters, 
and  oppofite  to  the  toe  (fee  Foot).  For  the 
difeafes  of  the  heels,  fee  the  articles  Chops, 
Scratches,  c. 

HEEL  OF  A Horseman,  in  the  manege,  the 
part  that  is  armed  with  the  fpur ; though  the 
word  heel  is  often  taken  for  the  fpur  itfelf.  It 
is  faid  of  a horfe,  that  he  underftands  the  heels 
well,  he  knows  the  heels,  he  anfwers  the  heels, 
&c.  the  meaning  of  all  which  is,  that  the  horfe 
obeys  the  fpurs,  which  in  efFedt  is  flying  from 
them.  To  ride  a horfe  from  one  heel  to  the  other 
is  to  make  him  go  Tideways,  fometim.es  to  one 
heel,  and  fometimes  to  another : for  inftance, 
having  gone  ten  paces  in  flying  from  the  right 
heel,  you  make  him,  without  flopping,  go  llill 
Tideways  in  flying  the  left  heel ; and  fo  on  al- 
ternately. 

HELIX  (from  eiXecv,  to  turn)y  a fpirsd  line. 
The  external  circle  or  border  of  the  outer  ear  in 
the  human  fubjedl. 

HELI^EBORE,  a plant  of  which  there  are 
two  fpecies,  the  veratrus  albusy  Linn,  or  luhite 
hellebore,  and  the  helleborus  niger,  Linn,  or  black 
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hellebore.— -t.  The  former  plant  grows  fponta- 
neoufly  In  Swiflerland,  and  the  mountainous 
arts  of  Germany.  The  root  has  a naufeous, 
itterifh,  acrid  tafte,  burning  the  mouth  and 
fauces  : wounded  when  frefh,  it  emits  an  ex- 
tremely acrimonious  juice,  which,  mixed  with 
the  blood  by  a wound,  is  faid  to  prove  very  dan- 
gerous the  powder  of  the  dry  root,  applied  to 
an  ifl'ue,  occafions  violent  purging  : fnuffed  up 
the  nofe.  It  proves  a ftrong  and  not  always  fafe 
fternutatory.  This  root,  taken  internally,  a£ls 
on  the  human  ftomach  with  extreme  violence 
as  an  emetic  ; and  has  been  obferved,  even  in  a 
fmall  dofe,  to  occafion  convulfions.  The  an- 
cients fometimes  employed  it  in  very  ohilinate 
cafes,  and  always  made  this  their  laft  refource. 
Modern  phyficians  feem  to  have  almoft  entirely 
reje£l:ed  its  internal  ufe,  though  fome  have  lately 
ventured  upon  fo  large  a dofe  as  a fcruple,  in 
maniacal  cafes,  and  found  good  efFe£l:s  from  it, 
after  the  ftronger  antimonial  preparation  had 
been  given  in  vain.  It  is,  however,  now  fel- 
dom  given  Internally ; It  is  In  a great  meafure 
confined  to  external  ufes  in  difeafes  of  the  fkin, 
and  in  thefe  complaints  it  has  been  found  fer- 
viceable  to  brute  animals.  7\s,  when  applied  to 
the  human  ftomach,  it  is  a very  irritating  medi- 
cine, and  may,  from  being  injudicioufly  applied, 
produce  very  dangerous  eft'eils,  its  aftion  on 
brute  animals  feems  to  deferve  inveftigation. 

2.  The  black  hellebore  alfo  grows  wild  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Swiflerland,  Auftria,  and 
Stiria.  The  earlinefs  of  its  flowers,  w'hich 
fometimes  appear  in  December,  has  gained  it  a 
place  in  our  gardens.  Its  efFedls  a good  deal 
refemble  thofe  of  the  white  hellebore  ; and  it  is 
faid  to  be  the  principal  Ingredient  In  the  Qrmf- 
kirk  medicine-,  a pretended  remedy  againft  mad- 
nefs  both  in  dogs  and  in  the  human  fpecies. 
The  reputation  of  this  abfurd  compofitlon  has 
been  grounded  on  a deception  fimilar  to  that 
which  has  given  importance,  amongft  ignorant 
perfons,  to  dipping  animals  fuppofed  to  he  mad  in 
the  fea — though  bitten,  they  were  not  infcBed. 

HEMICRANIA  (r^iuy.pxvia.,  from  riiMcu,femis, 
half,  and  xtavjov,  cranium,  the  Jhull  or  head),  a 
pain  that  aflects  only  one  half  of  the  head  at  a 
time. 

HEMIPLEGIA  (r,;MTrXr,ytx,  an  hemiplegy, 
from  r,u.t<rj,  femis,  half,  and  percutio, 

tofrike  or  feixe),  a palfy,  or  any  nervous  affec- 
tion relating  to  it,  that  feizes  one  fide  at  a time, 
from  fome  partial  diforder  of  the  nervous  fy- 
ftem.  See  Pai.sy. 

HEMIPLEXIA,  riU.iTr\rfix,  the  fame  as  He- 
miplegia j or,  according  to  fome,  when  one 


half  of  the  body  Is  affedled  after  the  manner  of 
an  apoplexy. 

HEMLOCK.  SeeCicuTA. 

HEN,  the  female  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe. 
Her  anatomical  ftrudfure  may  be  learned  by 
confulting  the  article  Fowls.  Her  difeafes  are 
but  little  known  or  attended  to.  See  an  account 
of  a kind  of  worm  which  attaches  itfelf  to  the 
wind-pipe  in  thefe  animals,  under  the  article 
Worms. 

HEPAR,  by  Martinius  and  Gorraeus  derived 
from  ETTsiv,  to  n'ork,  and  eap,  blood,  upon  a fup- 
pofition  that  it  was  to  prepare  the  blood  j the 

LIVER. 

HEPATALGIA,  inflammation  or  pain  in 
the  liver  or  its  region. 

HEPATIC  (i;7rar(>co;,  from  ij's'ap,  the  liver)^ 
an  epithet  for  any  thing  belonging  to  the  liver. 

HEPATICA,  a pain  of  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium,  or  region  of  the  liver. 

HEPATICA  MINOR  VENA,  a branch 
from  the  vena  portae  ventralis  -,  or  fometimes  it 
is  a branch  of  the  c\ftic  vein. 

HEPATIC  ARTERY.  As  foon  as  this 
artery  leaves  the  coeliaca,  it  runs  to  the  upper 
andjiiner  part  of  the  pylorus,  fending  off  two 
branclies,  called  pylorica,  and  a larger  one  called 
gaflrica  dextra,  or  gajlrica  major.  Having  font 
out  thefe  two,  it  advances  behind  the  duftus 
hepaticus,  towards  the  vefica  fellis,  to  which  it 
gives  two  branches,  called  arterice  cyjlicce,  and 
another,  called  hilaria,  which  are  loft  in  the 
great  lobe  of  the  liver.  Afterwards  this  artery 
enters  the  fiflhre  of  the  liver,  and  joins  the  ve- 
na portae,  with  which  it  runs  in  the  capfula 
gliflbnii,  and  accompatiies  it  through  the  whole 
fubftance  of  the  liver  by  numerous  ramifica- 
tions, which  may  be  termed  arterite  hepatica 
propria. 

FIEPATIC  DUCT.  See  Liver. 

HEPATIC  FLUX,  a bilious  diarrhoea,  oc- 
cafioned  by  an  excefs  of  bile. 

HEPATICO-CYSTIC  DUCT.  That  fide 
of  the  body  of  the  gall-bladder,  in  the  human 
fubjeft,  which  lies  next  the  liver,  is  connebted 
to  that  vlfcus  by  a number  of  filaments  which 
run  a great  way  into  its  fubftance  ; and  among 
thefe  filaments  there  are  fome  du£ts  which 
form  a communication  between  the  pori  bi- 
liarli  and  the  gall-bladder.  Thefe  clu<fts  are 
moft  numerous  about  the  neck  of  the  gall- 
bladder. ' 

HEPATITIS,  inflammation  of  the  liver.  See 
Liver. 

HERBER,  a term  ufed  by  farriers  to  denote 
an  application  for  fome  difeafes  in  horfes,  par- 
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ticularly  of  tlie  head.  It  confifled  only  of  a 
piece  of  hellebore-root,  which,  being  put  into 
the  flcin,  a£fed  like  a rowel  or  feton. 

HERBS,  properly  fpeaking,  are  thofe  plants 
whofe  ftems  perilh  annually.  An  herb,  in  the 
Linnaean  fyftem,  is  that  part  of  a vegetable 
which  arifes  from  the  root,  and  is  terminated  by 
the  fru£fification.  It  comprehends,  i.  The 
trunk,  which  fences  to  multiply  the  herb,  and 
leads  immediately  from  the  root  to  the  fruftifi- 
cation : it  is  clothed  with  the  leaves,  and  ter- 
minated by  the  friuflification.  2.  The  leaves, 
whofe  office  is  to  tranfpire  and  attradb,  like  the 
lungs  in  animals,  and  to  afford  fhade.  3.  The 
fulcra,  or  props,  which  ferve  as  ftays  to 
ftrengthen  the  plant  5 but  may,  however,  be 
V taken  off  without  deftroying  it.  4.  The  hyber- 
nacula,  winterings,  or  the  bulbs  and  buds, 
each  of  which  is  a compendium  of  the  herb 
upon  its  root  before  it  begins  to  grow.  Herbs 
fupply  fome  of  our  moll  important  medical  re- 
medies. 

HEREDITARY  DISEASE,  is  fuch  as  is 
tranfmitted  from  the  parents  in  the  firft  rudi- 
ments of  the  foetus,  which,  in  the  human  fub- 
jeft  at  leaft,  is  the  origin  of  many  chronic 

HERMAPHRODITE  {spi/.a.fpohTos,  from 
'Epp^r^i,  Mercur'f,  and  A(ppo$tTvj,  Fenus),  gene- 
rally underftood  to  be  an  animal  exhibiting  a 
confufion  of  the  fexes,  by  a participation  of  the 
genital  parts  of  both.  The  exiftence  of  thefe 
has  been  doubted  by  fome,  but  with  how  much 
reafon  will  appear  from  what  follows. 

The  FRF.E-MARTiN  is  an  undoubted  herma- 
phrodite produ£l;ion.  Of  this  animal,  the  late 
Mr.  Hunter  gave  a mod  ingenious  account  in 
different  papers  read  before  the  Royal  Society, 
and  which  he  afterwards  publiffied,  with  other 
fa£fs  relative  to  the  animal  economy,  in  a col- 
lected form. 

“ As  the  diftinftlon  of  male  and  female 
parts,”  fays  he,  “ are  natural  to  moft  animals, 
as  the  union  of  the  fame  animal  is  alfo  natural 
to  many,  and  as  the  feparation  of  them  is  only 
a circumftance  making  no  effential  difference  in 
the  ftr'u£ture  of  the  parts  themfelves,  it  be- 
comes no  great  effort  or  uncommon  play  of  na- 
ture fometimes  to  unite  them  in  thofe  animals 
in  which  they  are  commonly  feparated  ; a cir- 
cumftance we  really  find  takes  place  in  thofe 
orders  in  which  fuch  an  union  is  unnatural.” 

Hence  the  author  is  led  to  divide  them  into 
two  claffes,  the  natural,  and  the  unnatural ; of 
which  he  proceeds  to  deferibe  the  circumftances. 
[Vide  Animal  Econ.  2d  edit,  p-  56.] 


The  hermaphrodites  which  I have  feen,” 
continues  he,  “ have  always  appeared  exter- 
nally, and  at  firft  view,  to  be  females,  from  the 
penis  being  the  part  principally  deficient,  and 
there  being  an  opening  behind,  like  the  bearing 
in  the  female ; and  as  the  tefticles  in  fuch  her- 
maphrodites feldom  come  down,  the  udder  is 
left  to  occupy  its  proper  place.” — 

“ Among  horfes  fuch  hermaphrodites  are  very 
frequent:  I have  feen  feveral,  but  never  dif- 
fered any.  The  moft  complete  was  one  in 
which  the  tefticles  had  come  down  out  of  the 
abdomen  into  the  place  where  the  udder  ffiould 
have  been  (viz.  more  forward  than  the  fero- 
tum),  and,  though  not  fo  pendulous  as  the  fero- 
tum  in  the  perfer  male  in  fuch  animals,  had 
all  the  appearance  of  an  udder.  There  were 
alfo  two  diftin£l  nipples,  which,  although  they 
exift  in  the  male,  have  no  perfect  form,  being 
blended  with  the  fheath  or  prepuce,  of  which 
there  was  none  here.  The  external  female  parts 
were  exa£tly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  perfer  fe- 
male ; but,  inftead  of  a common-fized  clitoris, 
there  was  one  of  about  five  or  fix  inches  long, 
which,  wh6n  erect,  pointed  almoft  dire£tly 
backwards.” 

Mr.  Hunter  afterwards  met  with  and  differ- 
ed a foal-afs,  whofe  external  parts  were  like 
thofe  of  the  horfe  juft  deferibed,  except  that 
the  tefticles  had  not  defeended,  probably  from 
the  early  age  of  the  animal.  He  gives  the  ap- 
pearances on  differ  ion  [p.  58J,  and  obferves, 
that  thefe  cafes  afford  a proof,  that  the  parts 
peculiar  to  each  fex  fometimes  are  found  in  the 
fame  animal,  although  very  imperfer  in  their 
form,  and  that  part  common  to  both,  but  dif- 
ferent in  each,  conftituting  a kind  of  medium 
of  that  difference.  He  adds,  that  he  has  feen 
peculiarities  of  this  fort  in  ffieep,  goats,  &c.  but 
confines  his  future  remarks  to  the  “ herma- 
phrodites in  black  cattle,”  which  are  the  more 
lingular,  as  this  deviation  appears  to  be  “ al- 
moft an  eftablilhed  principle  in  their  propaga- 
tion,” and  peculiar,  perhaps,  to  that  fpecies  of 
animals. 

“ It  is  a fa£t  known,”  fays  he,  “ and,  I be- 
lieve, almoft  univerfally  underftood,  that,  when 
a cow  brings  forth  two  calves,  one  of  them  a 
bull,  and  the  other,  to  all  appearance,  a cow- 
calf,  that  the  latter  is  unfit  for  propagation, 
but  the  former  grows  up  to  be  a very  proper 
bull.”  Such  a deviation,  however,  may  be 
produced  without  the  circumftance  of  twins ; 
“ and  even  when  there  are  twins,  the  one  a 
male,  the  other  a female,  they  may  both  have 
the  organs  of  generation  perfect.”  The  cir- 
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cumftance  moft  worthy  of  notice,  he  adds,  Is 
“ a fingularity  in  the  mode  of  produdlion  of 
the  free-martin,”  and  its  being,  as  far  as  is  yet 
known,  “ peculiar  to  black  cattle.” 

The  free-martin  has  all  the  external  marks  of 
a cow-calf,  as  in  the  unnatural  hermaphrodite 
above  mentioned,  viz.  teats,  and  the  external 
female  parts  called  by  farmers  the  bearing ; and, 
when  they  are  preferved,  it  is  only  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  an  ox  or  fpayed  heifer.  They  Ihew 
no  inclination  for  the  bull,  nor  the  bull  for 
them.  In  form  they  refemble  tlie  ox  or  fpayed 
heifer.  Their  bellow  is  like  that  of  an  ox. 
They  fatten  foon  on  good  keep  j and  their  flelh, 
being  more  delicious,  is  fold  by  the  butcher  at 
a higher  price  : this,  however,  is  not  always  the 
cafe,  nor  does  every  facfl:  mentioned  refpefling 
the  produdtion  of  thefe  animals  invariably  ob- 
tain. 

Mr.  Hunter  particularly  deferibes  three  in- 
ftances,  thofe  bred  by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Ar- 
burthnot,  and  Mr.  Wells,  which,  he  thinks, 
point  out  moll  diftin£l:ly  the  complete free-martin, 
with  the  gradations  towards  the  male  and  fe- 
male diftinguilhable  in  each.  Vide  Animal Econ. 
p.  62,  and  the  beautiful  delineations  which  ac- 
company them. 

In  vol.  II.  of  the  “ Medical  and  Ph^tcal 
Journal f we  find  the  following  account  of  an 
hermaphrodite  lamb,  with  an  engraving  of  the 
parts,  communicated  by  Mr.  Thomas,  a fur- 
geon  in  London.  It  feems  very  complete  in  its 
kind,  and  different  in  moll  refpefts  from  the 
cafes  publifhed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  work  on 
certain  parts  of  the  animal  economy. 

“ Deviations,”  fays  he,  “ from  the  natural 
ftrufture  in  animals  do  not  frequently  lead  to 
any  immediate  improvements  in  the  pradlice 
of  medicine  ; but  they  tend  to  enlarge  our  know- 
ledge of  the  animal  economy,  and  may,  in  this 
way,  be  laid  to  contribute  remotely  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  healing  art. 

“ The  fmaller  deviations  from  the  natural 
ftrufture  in  man,  and  in  other  animals,  are  very 
numerous  ; but  even  thofe  in  the  moft  im- 
portant organs  not  unfrequently  occur.  That 
fpecies  of  deviation  or  monftrofity,  called  her- 
maphrodite, has  hardly  ever  been  known  to  hap- 
pen in  the  human  fpecies ; but,  in  fome  other 
animals,  as  in  the  bull  and  the  ram,  it  has  been 
occafionally  remarked.” — 

‘‘  The  lamb,  the  fubjedl:  of  the  following  de- 
feription,  was  not  more  than  two  months  old  ; 
it  had  the  external  charadlers  of  the  ram,  as  far 
as  is  common  at  that  age,  except  a deficiency 
of  the  ferotum : having  been  purchafed  amongft 
a number  of  others  in  a public  market,  no  ac- 


count of  It,  previous  to  diffedtion,  could  be  pro- 
cured. Upon  opening  the  abdomen,  the  uterus 
appeared  to  occupy  its  ufual  pofition  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  urinary  bladder  and  the  redtum  ; 
the  peritonaeum  was  refledted  over  it  in  the 
ufual  manner, forming  its  ligaments;  theblood- 
veffels  (which  were  afterwards  filled  with  a co- 
loured fluid)  took  the  common  route,  and  the 
uterus  divided  into  two  horns,  which,  exter- 
nally, had  the  ufual  appearance.  The  Fallo- 
pian tubes  arofe  out  of  them,  and  terminated 
in  a tortuous  convoluted  manner  upon  the  body 
of  a fubftance  exadtly  refembling  the  tefticle  of 
a ram.  The  body  of  the  uterus  poffeffcd  the 
common  rugofe  ftrudlure,  but  the  horns  were 
only  lined  by  a fmooth  membrane,  thofe  glan- 
dular bodies  which  are  obfervable  in  the  perfedt 
uterus  being  altogether  wanting.  At  the  ante- 
rior extremity  of  the  fundus  uteri,  a thick  fe- 
mi-lunar  valve  palled  acrofs,  which  feemed  to 
correfpond  to  the  os  tincae,  and  hardly  allowed 
a fine  probe  to  pafs  over  its  upper  edge.  The 
vagina  fcarcely  exifted,  forming  only  a fhort 
pouch  beyond  the  valve,  which  was  lined  by  a 
fmooth  membrane,  without  any  appearance  of 
a follicular  ftrudlure. 

“ The  teftes  occupied  the  place  of  the  ovaria, 
and  were  inclofed  by  the  fame  refledlion  of  the 
peritonaeum  which  formed  the  broad  ligaments 
of  the  uterus;  they  were  of  the  common  fize, 
and  in  form  a little  more  globous  than  ufual, 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  explained  from  their 
never  having  been  pendulous.  The  blood -vef- 
fels,  after  being  filled  with  the  red  injedlion, 
appeared  to  take  the  ufual  circuitous  route, 
communicating  with  thofe  of  the  uterus ; and 
the  lymphatics  alfo  feemed  to  arife,  and  pafs 
out  by  the  fpermatic  chord  in  the  ufual  order. 
A longitudinal  fection  being  made  through  one 
of  the  tefficles,  its  internal  ftrudlure  was  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  with  what  is  natural  to  that  or- 
gan ; and,  upon  maceration  in  water  for  a cer- 
tain time,  it  put  on  the  ufual  fliaggy  appear- 
ance formed  by  the  tubuli  femeniferi.  The  cre- 
mafter  mufcle  was  wanting,  as  well  as  the  tu- 
nica vaginalis  ; the  latter  could  not  be  obtained 
unlefs  the  tefticle  had  paffed  the  abdominal 
ring.  The  epididymis  belonging  to  each  tef- 
ticle prefented  the  common  convoluted  ftruc- 
ture,  and  the  canal  was  pervious  throughout  its 
whole  length,  quickfilver  freely  paffing  along 
it  from  the  vas  deferens  to  the  tefticle.  The 
vafa  deferentia,  after  leaving  the  epididymis,, 
palled  down  upon  the  outfide  of  the  horns  of 
the  uterus,  between  the  duplication  of  the  pe- 
ritonseum,  and  opened  on  each  fide  of  the  caput 
gallinaginis ; the  veficulse  ferainales  lay  upon 
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the  fhort  pouch  correfpondlng  to  the  vagina, 
ftill  preferving  their  relative  fituatlon  with  re- 
fpe£l  to  the  urethra  ; they  were  of  the  common 
fize  and  ftrufture,  and  their  du£l:s  opened  into 
the  urethra,  along  with  the  vafa  deferentia,  ac 
the  ufual  place.  The  internal  furface  df  the 
urethra  was  ftudded  with  follicles,  as  is  ufually 
the  cafe ; the  penis  too,  and  the  parts  imme- 
diately conne£led  with  it,  appeared  every  way 
complete  and  perfe£f.  The  urinary  bladder 
was  connedl:ed  to  the  uterus  by  cellular  mem- 
brane and  its  peritoneal  covering ; it  had  no 
connedfion  with  the  vaginal  pouch,  but  was 
joined  to  the  penis  in  the  common  way. 

“ It  has  been  an  opinion  received  amongft 
many  phyfiologifts,  that,  when  an  animal  of  a 
perfedt  order  [vide  Hunter’s  Obf.  p.  i8.J  is 
brought  forth  an  hermaphrodite,  it  muft  have 
been  the  confequence  of  a double  impregnation, 
and  that  fuch  a produdfion  will  be  incapable  of 
propagating  its  fpecies. 

“ With  refpedf  to  the  birth  of  the  animal 
above  defcribed,  no  information  could  be  pro- 
cured, nor  can  we  be  more  certain  with  regard 
to  its  fecundating  powers  ; but  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  form  fome  judgment  from  the  exadt 
refemblance  of  its  male  organs  (in  every  elTen- 
tial  particular)  to  thofe  of  a perfedt  ram  at  the 
fame  age,  then  there  does  not  feem  to  be  any 
reafon,  from  the  ftrudlure  of  the  parts,  why 
the  animal,  if  it  had  grown  up,  (hould  not  have 
the  natural  propenfities  of  the  ram.  When  the 
tefticles  are  detained  in  the  abdomen,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter confidered  them  as  being  always  imperfedt 
[at  Icaft  in  the  inftances  of  the  bull  and  the 
ram\ but,  in  all  thofe  cafes  which  came  under 
his  obfervation,  both  the  fize  and  ftrudlure  of 
the  teftes  were  evidently  defedlive.  In  the 
prefent  cafe,  no  deficiency  in  the  fize  or  devia- 
tion from  the  natural  ftrudfure  was  apparent, 
and  their  clofe  connedtion  with  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  by  the  refledfion  of  the  peritonaeum, 
will  fufficiently  explain  the  reafpn  why  they  did 
not  defcend  into  the  fcrotum.  1 he  early  death 
of  this  animal  is  to  be  regretted ; for,  had  it 
arrived  at  maturity,  it  might  have  taught  us 
whether  fuch  a fpecies  of  monftrofity  can  ever 
fhew  any  fexual  partiality,  and  how  far  it  could 
have  been  able  to  propagate  its  fpecies.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  prefence  of  the  uterus, 
imptrfedl:  as  it  is,  would  fo  far  have  checked 
or  interfered  with  the  natural  propenfities  of  the 
male,  that  the  animal  would  have  fhewn  little 
or  no  partiality  for  either  fex.” 

The  following  is  Mr.  1 homas’s  explana- 
tion of  the  drawing  of  the  parts  exhibited  in 
Second  Plate  XV. 


Fig.  1.  a a The  teftes. 
bb  The  fpermatic  veflels,  injedled. 
cc  The  epididymis,  filled  with  quickfilver 
from  the  vas  deferens. 
dd  The  uterus. 
e e The  horns  of  the  uterus. 
ff  The  Fallopian  tubes,  terminating  in  a con- 
voluted manner,  and  opening  upon  the  tefticle 
on  each  fide. 

gggg  The  vafa  deferentia,  arifing  out  of  the 
epididymis,  and  pafling  upon  the  outfide  of  the 
horns  of  the  uterus. 

b h Tire  veficulse  feminales,  of  the  ufual  fize, 
their  dufts  entering  the  caput  gallinaginis  along 
with  the  vafa  deferentia. 

i The  vagina,  terminating  in  a cul  de  fac. 
k The  urinary  bladder. 

I The  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  en- 
circled by  a fphinefter  mufde. 
m One  of  Cowper’s  glands. 
n The  bulb  of  the  urethra. 

0 The  right  crus  of  the  penis,  feparated  from 
the  pubis. 
p The  penis. 

q The  glans,  with  a briftle  introduced  Into 
the  urethra. 

Fig.  2.  The  vagina  and  uterus  laid  open, 
(hewing  the  internal  rugofe  appearance  ufually 
met  with  in  the  perfedi  uterus. . 

a A broad  femi-lunar  valve,  fomewhat  cor- 
refponding  to  the  os  tincae. 

b b The  horns  of  the  uterus,  lined  by  a fmooth 
membrane,  wanting  the  glandular  bodies  con- 
ftantly  found  in  the  perfeft  uterus. 

Fig.  3.  The  membranous  part  of  the  urethra 
laid  open  into  the  bladder,  (hewing  briftles  in- 
troduced into  the  oculi  gallinaginis,  alfo  two 
other  briftles  in  the  ureters. 

HERMAPHRODITE  FLOWERS,  in  bo- 
tany, are  thofe  which  contain  both  antherse  and 
ftigma,  which  are  the  male  and  female  parts  of 
generation. 

HERNIA,  a rupture.  In  confequence  of 
fome  fudden  effort,  part  of  the  abdominal  con- 
tents are  forced  through  the  interftices  left  be- 
tween the  tendinous  expanfions  of  the  abdomi- 
nal mufcles  for  the  paffage  of  nerves  and  blood- 
veffels,  or  of  fome  other  part,  and  a tumour  is 
formed,  which,  from  its  refemblance  to  the 
pufhing  forth  of  a branch,  has  been  called  a 
hernia.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe 
in  the  clafs  Locales,  and  order  EBopia.  Accord^ 
ing  to  the  fituations  of  the  tumours  and  their 
contents,  they  receive  their  refpeftive  denorni* 
nations,  (.  g.  when  tlte  guts  defcend  througa 
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the  groin,  It  is  called,  from  its  feat,  a bubonocele^ 
but  from  the  contents  of  the  tumour,  an  entero- 
cele,  &c.  See  Rupture. 

HERNIA  CONGENITA,  is  when  there  is 
a rupture  of  the  inteftines  into  the  fcrotum, 
and  the  inteftines  and  tefticles  are  found  in 
contaft. 

HERNIA  CYSTICA,  a hernia  of  the  uri- 
nary bladder.  ' 

HERNIA  INCARCERATA.  An  incar- 
cerate'd,  imprifoned,  or  confined  hernia,  is  ei- 
ther when  the  protruded  inteftine  fo  adheres 
that  it  cannot  be  returned  ; or  when  it  cannot 
be  returned  bccaufe  of  the  faeces,  or  other  mat- 
ter, which  is  defcended  into  it,  not  being  capable 
of  a return. 

HERNIA  UMBILICALIS,  is  when  the 
omentum,  or  inteftine,  or  both,  protrude  at  the 
navel. 

HERNIA  VENTRALIS.  This  may  hap- 
pen  in  almoft  any  part  of  the  fore-  part  of  the 
belly,  but  is  moft  frequently  found  between 
tlie  re£l:i  mufcles,  either  above  or  below  the 
navel. 

HERNIA  VESICALIS,  i.  e.  Hernia  Cys- 
tica. 

HERPES,  or  Erpes  (from  to  Jpread,  or 
treep),  fuch  luperfici":!  fores  or  eruptions  on  the 
Ikin  as  either  extend  themfelves  in  all  dire£tions, 
or  heal  on  one  fide  whilft  the  oppofite  fide  ad- 
vances. Dr  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  dif- 
eaf  in  the  chds  Locales,  and  order  Dialyfes  ; 
and  defines  it  phlyLience,  or  a great  number  of 
fin, 'll  ulcers  crow  ding  together,  creeping,  and 
difficult  to  heal : it  belongs  alfo  to  the  impttigines. 

Whether  thele  ulcers  affe£ting  the  human 
fkin  dre  to  be  confidcred  as  liable  to  attack 
brutes,  the  ftate  of  veterina'-y  knowledge  does 
not  afford  us  any  fatisfaiftory  means  of  afeer- 
taining.  The  difeafes  of  the  latter,  in  general, 
are  extremely  fimple,  and  thofe  of  the  fkin  fo 
little  formidable  as  fcarcely  to  have  required  a 
fcleiuiftc  diferimination ; neverthelefs,  as  ana- 
logy  muft  be  followed  in  all  cafes  where  we 
h'lve  no  better  guide,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
give  a fhort  account  of  the  varieties  of  herpes 
enumerated  by  the  lateft  furgical  writers. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  Trcatife  on  Ulcers,  obferves, 
that  this  cutaneous  afFe£fion  may,  in  all  its  va- 
rieties, be  included  in  the  four  following,  viz. 
I.  ihe  herpes  far'inofus  •,  which  includes  what 
Ibme  call  the  dry  tetter.  2.  Herpes  pujlulofus  *, 
which  includes  the  crufta  ladtea,  and  the  tinea 
capitis.  3.  Herpes  miliar  is-,  called  alfo  formica 
miliaris,  cenchrius  : of  this  variety  is  the  ulcer- 
®tts  eruption  called  tlie  ring-worm.  4.  Herpes 


exedens',  this  Includes  the  ulcers  called  depafeent 
and  phagedenic. 

The  herpes  farinofas  is  the  moft  fimple  kind. 
It  appears  -on  any  part  of  the  body,  moft  fre- 
quently on  the  face,  neck,  arms,  or  wrifts ; it 
comes  out  in  broadifh  fpots,  which  confift  of 
very  fmall  red  pimples,  which  are  attended 
with  a troublefome  itching ; they  foon  fall  off 
in  the  form  of  a white  powder,  which  re- 
fembles  fine  bran  j they  leave  the  fkin  perfetflly 
found,  but  are  apt  to  return  in  the  form  of  a 
red  efflorefcence,  fall  off,  and  renew  as  before. 

7 he  herpes  pujlulofus  occurs  molt  frequently 
in  children,  generally  attacks  the  face,  and  be- 
hind the  ears ; often  on  other  parts  of  the  head 
alfo,  but  rarely  elfewhere.  It  appears  in  the 
form  of  puftules,  which  are  originally  feparated 
and  diftindt,  but  afterwards  run  together  in 
clufters.  At  firft  they  feem  to  contain  nothing 
but  a thin  watery  ferum,  which  afterw^ards  turns 
yellow,  and  exuding  over  the  whole  furface  of 
the  part  affeiSted,  at  laft  dries  into  a thick  cruft 
or  fcab  : w'hen  this  falls  off,  the  fkin  below  fre- 
quently appears  entire,  with  only  a flight  de- 
gree of  rednefs  on  its  furface ; but,  on  fome 
occafions,  when  the  matter  has  probably  been 
mor^  acrid,  upon  the  fcab  falling  off,  the  fkin 
is  found  flightly  excoriated. 

The  herpes  miliaris  generally  appears  in  cluf- 
ters, though  fometimes  in  diftindt  circles  of 
very  minute  pimples.  Thefe  are  at  firft  per- 
fedlly  feparate,  and  contain  only  a clear  lymph, 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  is  excreted 
upon  the  furface,  and  there  forms  into  fmall 
diftindl  fcales ; thefe  at  Idft  fall  off,  and  leave  a 
confiderable  degree  of  inflammation  below,  that 
frill  continues  to  exude  frefh  matter,  which 
likewife  forms  into  cakes,  and  fo  falls  off.  The 
itching  in  this  fort  of  ulcer  is  always  very  trou- 
blefoine,  and  the  matter  difeharged  from  the 
pimples  is  fo  tough  and  vifeid,  that  every  thing 
applied  to  the  part  adheres  fo  as  to  occafioii 
much  trouble  and  uneafinefs  to  the  patient  on 
its  being  removed.  The  whole  body  is  fub- 
jedl  to  this  diforder,  but  it  moft  frequently  ap- 
pears on  the  breaft,  perinaeum,  fcrotum,  and 
loins. 

The  herpes  exedens  difeovers  itfelf  on  any  part 
of  the  body,  but  moftly  about  the  loins,  where 
it  fometimes  fpreads  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  ex- 
tend quite  round  the  waift.  At  firft  it  ufually 
appears  in  the  form  of  feveral  fmall  ulcerations^ 
colledled  into  larger  fpots  of  different  fizes  and 
various  figures,  with  always  more  or  lefs  of  an 
eryfipelatous-like  inflammation.  Thefe  ulcera- 
tioDS  difeharge  large  quantities  of  a thin, ' fliaip^ 
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fcrous  matter,  which  foinetimes  forms  into  fmall 
crufts,  that  in  a fliort  time  fall  off ; but  moft 
frequently  the  difcharge  is  fo  thin  and  acrid  as 
to  fpread  along  the  neighbouring  parts,  and 
there  to  produce  the  fame  kind  of  fores. 
Though  thefe  excoriations  or  ulcers  do  not  in 
general  proceed  further  than  the  true  fkin,  yet 
fometimes  the  difcharge  is  fo  very  penetrating 
and  corrofive  as  to  deftroy  the  fkin,  the  cellular 
membrane,  and,  on  fome  occafions,  the  mufcles 
themfelves. 

The  univerfal  name  given  to  the  herpes  in 
brutes  is  that  of  the  mange ; nor  has  it  been 
tliought  worth  while  to  afcertain  whether  the 
difeafe  is  the  fame  in  different  animals,  or  fimi- 
lar  in  different  inflances.  An  indifcriminate 
treatment  of  this  malady  has  been  the  natural 
confequence  (fee  the  article  Mange),  and  fre- 
quently with  that  indifferent  fuccefs  to  be  ex- 
pedited when  the  application  of  medical  reme- 
dies is  unaccompanied  by  any  knowledge  of  the 
difeafes  fo  treated, 

HIBERNICUS  LAPIS,  Imp  Jlatcy  a kind 
of  flate  which  is  found  in  Ireland,  &c.  of  a 
blueifh  black  colour.  It  is  an  argillaceous  earth, 
impregnated  with  alum  and  iron,  in  a very  fmall 
quantity.  It  feems  to  be  much  of  the  nature 
of  boles.  To  its  aluminous  contents  it  owes  its 
aftringency. 

HIDE,  the  fkin  of  a large  quadruped,  with 
its  covering  of  hair.  See  Cutis. 

HIDE-BOUND.  A horfe  is  laid  to  be  hide- 
bound when  his  fkin  flicks  fo  clofe  to  his  ribs 
that  it  feems  immoveable ; but  this  is  not  to  be 
accounted  an  original  difeafe,  but  only  a fymp- 
tom,  which  may  either  be  caufed  by  want  of 
fufficient  food,  or  from  haraffmg  horfes  beyond 
their  ftrength,  without  allowing  them  fufficient 
time  for  reft  and  neceffary  refreffiment.  Some- 
times horfes  grow  hide-bound  very  fuddenly, 
from  fevers  and  convulfive  diforders ; and,  if 
that  fymptom  is  not  fuddenly  removed,  the  dif- 
orders that  occafion  it  generally  prove  mortal ; 
but  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee  for- 
feited horfes  alfo  hide-bound  ; and  therefore,  in 
the  cure  of  all  hide-bound  horfes,  regard  mu  ft 
be  had  to  the  original  caufe  from  whence  it 
proceeds. 

The  diet  of  hide-bound  horfes  ffiould  be  cool 
and  opening,  as  fcalded  bran  or  barley ; and 
Gibfon  recommends,  that  an  ounce  of  fenu- 
greek feeds  ffiould  be  given  in  his  feeds  for  a 
month,  or  longer.  As  this  oft^n  proceeds  from 
worms,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  ^ive  the  medi- 
cines common  in  thofe  cafes.  See  the  article 
Worms. 


HIERA  PICRA,  the  holy  bittef^  now  called 
compound  powder  of  aloes.  It  was  formerly  called 
hiera  logadii.  It  is  a particular  compofition  of 
aloes  and  fpices,  and  fo  called  from  the  fup- 
pofed  excellency  of  its  virtues ; the  words  lEfst, 
fancla,  and  TO-fJtja,  amara,  fignifying  the  holy 
bitter.  The  term  hiera  has  alfo,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  been  given  to  a variety  of  other  compo- 
fitions,  by  Logadius,  Ruffus,  Archigenes,  and 
others,  at  large  defcribed  by  vEginetus,  lib.  vii. 
cap.  8.  but  they  are  all  difcontinued. 

HIN,  i.  e.  afafoetida.  See  Asafcetida. 

HIP,  or  Haunch.  See  the  article  Haunch. 

HIP-SHOT,  a fuppofed  diforder  of  a horfe, 
when  he  has  wrung  or  fprained  his  haunches  or 
liips,  fo  as  to  relax  the  ligaments  that  keep  the 
bone  in  its  due  place  (fee  Sprain).  The  figns 
are,  that  the  horfe  will  halt  much,  and  go  fide- 
long,  trailing  his  leg  after  him  ; and  the  hip 
which  is  hurt  will  be  lower  than  the  other,  and 
the  fleflr  will  fall  away  on  the  fide  of  his  but- 
tock. Some,  for  this,  put  a rowel  about  tlircc 
or  four  inches  below  the  large  cavity  which  re- 
ceives the  head  of  the  thigh-bone.  If  the  hip 
be  out  of  joint,  however,  as  the  term  hipfhot 
feems  to  indicate,  neither  this  nor  any  local  re- 
medy can  avail. 

HIPPECACUANNA,  i.  e.  Ipecacuanha. 
See  the  latter. 

HOCK.  See  the  articles  Bones  and  Hough. 
The  hock  is  a part  liable  to  hurts  and  ftralns ; 
but  we  meet  with  many  of  them  that  are  eafily 
cured  when  taken  in  time,  though  they  have 
been  very  much  fwelled,  only  with  the  ufe  of 
cooling  remedies ; but,  when  the  ligaments  are 
hurt,  the  cure  becomes  difficult.  The  fureft 
way  in  this  cafe,  fays  Gibfon,  where  there  is 
great  pain  and  weaknefs.  Is  to  ply  the  part  well 
with  fomentations.  If  the  callofity  or  hardnefs 
grows  only  on  the  outfide,  it  may  be  efFe£lually 
removed  by  repeated  bliftering,  and  without 
any  hazard  ; but  if  It  is  upon  the  infide,  it  may 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  outward  applications: 
the  beft  remedy  in  this  cafe  is  firing  the  part 
very  gently  w’ith  fmall  razes  or  lines,  and  pretty 
clofe  together ; after  which  apply  the  following 
charge ; 

Take  of  Mercurial  plafter,  four  ounces ; 

Hemlock  plafter,  with  ammoniac, 
two  ounces. 

Let  thefe  be  melted  together,  and  applied 
over  the  hock,  renewing  it  once  or  twice, 
as  it  crumbles  offi 

Sometimes  the  diforders  of  the  hocks  pro- 
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duce  the  fallenders.  See  the  article  SaLLEK- 

DERS. 

HOLD,  as  a mare  holds  after  being  covered 
by  the  horfe.  See  the  article  Retain. 

HONEY,  a well-known  fubftance  obtained 
from  the  labours  of  the  bee.  As  a medicine, 
its  efFe£ts  are  trifling,  efpecially  in  the  difeafes 
of  brutes  *,  it  is  therefore  feldom  ufed  but  as  a 
medium  for  the  conveyance  of  other  remedies, 
as  in  making  balls  of  a proper  confiftence. 
Gibfon,  however,  commends  it  as  an  applica- 
tion to  ulcers. 

HOOF  OF  A Horse,  or  Crust,  the  horny 
part  which  covers  the  foot,  and  defends  the  foft 
and  moveable  parts  which  compofe  it.  See  the 
article  Foot. 

HOOF-BONY,  an  obfolete  term  ufed  by 
farriers.  A horfe  was  faid  to  be  hoof-bony  that 
had  a round  bony  fwelling  growing  on  the  co- 
ronet. 

HOOF-BOUND.  We  fay  a horfe  is  hoof- 
bound  when  the  hoof  is  fo  tight  round  the  in- 
llep  that  it  turns  the  foot  fomewhat  into  the 
ihape  of  a bell.  This  may  be  occafioned  by  an 
exceflive  hardnefs  and  thicknefs  of  the  cruft ; 
but  if  is  more  frequently  caufed  by  bad  flioeing, 
efpecially  in  the  attempts  of  farriers  to  widen 
the  heel.  Somefimes  cutting  the  toes  down 
too  much  will  give  that  fhape  to  the  foot,  and 
caufe  a horfe  to  go  lame  j but  this  is  eafily  dif- 
covered  both  by  the  eye  and  by  the  horfe  fet- 
ting  his  foot  down  tenderly.  Gibfon  fays,  he 
has  known  horfes  that  have  had  fo  much  of  the 
toes  cut  down,  that  they  could  not  go  till  all  the 
nails  were  pulled  out  before.  According  to  that 
writer,  the  only  way  to  relieve  the  binding  of 
the  hoof  is  “ to  draw  the  foot  down  from  the 
coronet  almoft  to  the  toe  with  a drawing-knife, 
making  feven  or  eight  lines  or  razes  through  the 
hoof,  almoft  to  the  quick ; afterwards  keep  it 
charged  with  pitch  or  rofin,  till  the  lines  are 
worn  out  in  flioeing,  which  will  require  feveral 
months.”  Moft  people,  for  this  reafon,  turn 
fuch  horfes  to  grafs  till  the  feet  grow  down. 
See  the  article  Foot. 

HOOF-CASTING,  a complete  reparation  of 
a horfe’s  hoof.  This  may  be  occafioned  by 
whatever  accident  may  bring  an  impofthumation 
in  the  foot,  by  which  the  whole  hoof  becomes 
loofened,  and  falls  off  from  the  bone.  If  the 
cofiin-bone  remains  uninjured,  a new  hoof  may 
be  procured  by  the  following  method  : apply  to 
the  part  any  mild  ointment  or  dreffing  fpread 
upon  tow  ; then  make  a boot  of  leather,  with  a 
ftrong  foie,  to  be  laced  faft  about  the  paftern, 
bolftcring  and  ftopping  the  foot  with  foft  flax, 
that  the  tread  may  be  eafy  •,  renewing  the  drefl- 


Ing  every  day  until  the  new  hoof  grow.  Some 
drefs  the  fore  with  the  fine  powder  of  myrrh,  in 
order  to  prevent  a fungus  ; fometimes  burnt 
alum  or  precipitate  is  added  to  it,  and  the 
luxuriant  flefh  daily  wafhed  with  lime-water. 
The  old  hoof  fliould  by  no  means  be  pulled  off, 
unlefs  circumftances  happen  that  require  its  re- 
moval ; for  it  ferves  as  a defence  to  the  new 
one,  and  makes  it  grow  more  fmooth  and  even ; 
and,  indeed,  nature  will  effeift  this  at  her  own 
proper  time.  See  Founder. 

HOOSE,  a kind  of  chronic  affeftion  of 
the  lungs  to  which  cows  are  fubje£l.  See 
Cattle. 

HORDEOLUM,  a tubercle  on  the  eye-lid, 
refembling  a barley-corn  in  ftiape : it  is  alfo 
called  crithe.  In  the  human  fubjeft,  it  is  fmall, 
red,  hard,  and  immoveable.  It  is  an  encyfted 
tumour,  and  contains  a thick  matter.  Its  feat 
is  either  on  the  infide  or  the  outfide  of  the 
eye-lid. 

HOREHOUND,  the  marrubhim  album  vul- 
garis., Linn,  a herb  of  a very  ftrong,  not  dif- 
agrecable,  fmell,  and  a roughilh  bitter  tafte.  In 
the  human  fubjedi,  it  has  been  thought  ufeful 
as  a remedy  in  chronic  affedlions  of  the  lungs; 
and,  with  the  fame  view,  it  has  been  admini- 
ftered  to  horfes,  though  we  cannot  but  confider 
it  a very  feeble  medicine  in  either  cafe. 

HORN.  See  the  articles  Hoof  and  Foot. 
To  give  a Jlroke  with  the  hor7i  is  an  operation  de- 
fcribed  by  Guillet,  and  confifts  in  an  attempt 
to  bleed  a horfe  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  with 
the  horn  of  a flag  or  roe-buck,  the  tip  or  end 
of  which  is  fo  fliarp  and  pointed  as  to  perform 
the  office  of  a lancet.  We  are  diredled  to  Jlrihe 
with  the  horn  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  notch 
or  ridge  of  the  upper  jaw. 

HORN- HIPPED.  See  Croup. 

HORNED  CATTLE.  See  Cattle. 

HORSE,  in  zoology,  the  fpecies  Cavallus  of 
a -genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  order  of 
Belluee.  This  genus  comprehends  the  horfe, 
the  afs,  the  mule,  the  zebra,  and  an  animal 
not  familiarly  known,  called  the  quagga,  a fpe- 
cies found  among  the  Hottentots.  We  fliall,  of 
courfe,  confine  ourfelves  to  the  natural  hiftory 
of  the  firft  of  thefe;  having  noticed  the  afs  and 
the  mule,  the  only  animals  of  the  horfe  kind  made 
ufe  of  in  Britain,  under  their  refpecflive  heads. 

The  horfe  has  a long  flowing  mane,  and  the 
tail  covered  on  all  parts  with  long  hairs. — This 
animal,  even  in  a domeftic  ftate,  is  bold  and 
fiery:  equally  intrepid  as  his  mafter,  he  faces 
danger  and  death  with  ardour  and  magnanimity. 
He  delights  in  the  noife  and  tumult  of  arms, 
and  feems  to  feel  the  glory  of  victory ; he  ex- 
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ults  in  tlie  chace;  and  his  eyes  fparkle  with 
emulation  in  tlie  courfe.  But  though  bold  and 
intrepid,  he  is  docile  and  U'aclable  ; he  knows 
how  to  govern  and  check  the  natural  vivacity 
and  fire  of  his  temper.  He  not  only  yields  to 
the  hand,  but  feems  to  confult  the  inclination  of 
his  rider.  Conftantly  obedient  to  ^;he  impreflion 
he  receives,  his  motions  are  entirely  regulated 
by  the  will  of  his  mafter.  He  in  fome  meafure 
vefigns  his  very  exiftence  to  the  pleafure  of  man. 
He  delivers  up  his  whole  powers  ; he  referves 
nothing  •,  he  will  rather  die  than  difobey.  Who 
could  endure  to  fee  a charadter  fo  noble  abufed! 
who  could  be  guilty  of  fuch  grofs  cruelty  ! Yet 
this  charafter,  though  natural  to  the  animal,  is 
in  fome  meafure  the  efFe£l;  of  education,  which 
commences  with  the  lofs  of  liberty,  and  is 
finifhed  by  conftraint.  'J  he  flavery  of  the  horfe 
is  fo  ancient  and  fo  univerfal,  that  he  is  but 
rarely  feen  in  a natural  ftate.  Several  ancient 
' writers  talk  of  wild  horfes,  and  even  mention 
the  places  where  they  were  to  be  found*,  but  as 
Europe  is  almoft  equally  inhabited,  thefe  are  not 
now  to  be  met  with.  The  horfes  running  wild  in 
America  wereoriginally  tranfported  from  Europe 
by  the  Spaniards  j for  this  fpeciesofanimab  did  not 
exifl;  in  the  new  world.  In  thofe  vaft  deferts  they 
roamed  at  large  witlrout  any  reftraint.  M.  de 
Salle  relates,  that  he  faw,  in  the  year  1685, 
horfes  feeding  in  the  meadows  of  North  Ame- 
rica, near  the  bay  of  St.  Louis,  which  were  fo 
ferocious  that  nobody  durlt  come  near  them. 
Oexmelin  fays,  that  he  has  feen  large  troops  of 
them  in  St.  Domingo  running  in  the  valleys ; 
that  w'hen  any  perfon  approached,  they  all  flop- 
ped ; and  one  of  them  would  advance  till  within 
a certain  diflance,  then  fnort  with  his  nofe,  take 
to  his  heels,  and  the  whole  troop  after  him. 
Every  author  who  takes  notice  of  thefe  horfes  of 
America  agrees,  that  they  are  fmaller  and  lefs 
handfome  than  thofe  of  Europe.  Thefe  rela- 
tions fufficiently  prove,  that  the  horfey  wdien  at 
full  liberty,  though  not  a fierce  or  dangerous 
animal,  has  no  inclination  to  affociate  with  man- 
kind ; that  all  the  foftnefs  and  du£lility  of  his 
temper  proceeds  entirelv  from  the  culture  and 
polilh  he  receives  in  his  domeflic  education, 
■which  in  fome  meafure  commences  as  foon  as 
he  is  brought  forth. 

The  motions  of  the  horfe  are  chiefly  regulated 
by  the  bit  and  the  fpur;  the  bit  informs  him 
how  to  direct  his  courfe,  and  the  fpur  quickens 
his  pace.  The  motuh  of  the  horfe  is  endowed 
with  an  amazing  fenfibility  ; the  flightefl  motion 
or  preflUre  of  the  bit  gives  him  warning,  and 
inflantly  determines  his  courfe. 

The  horfe  has  not  only  a grandeur  in  his  ge- 


neral appearance,  but  there  Is  the  greatefl  fym- 
metry  and  proportion  in  the  different  parts  of 
his  body.  The  regularity  and  proportion  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  head  give  him  an  air  of 
lightnefs,  which  is  well  fupported  by  the  flrength 
and  beauty  of  his  chefl.  He  ere£ts  his  head,  as 
if  willing  to  exalt  himfelf  above  the  condition  of 
other  quadrupeds  : his  eyes  are  open  and  lively ; 
his  ears  are  handfome,  and  of  a proper  height; 
his  mane  adorns  his  neck,  and  gives  him  the 
appearance  of  flrength  and  boldnefs. 

At  the  age  of  two  years,  or  two  years  and  a 
half,  the  horfe  is  in  a condition  to  propagate ; 
and  the  mare,  like  mofl  other  females,  is  ready 
to  receive  him  flill  fooner.  But  the  foals  pro- 
duced by  fuch  early  embraces  are  generally  ill- 
made  and  weakly.  The  horfe  flrould  never  be 
admitted  to  the  mare  till  he  is  four  or  four  and 
a half;  this  is  only  meant  with  regard  to  draught 
horfes.  Fine  horfes  fhould  not  be  admitted  to  the 
mare  before  they  be  fix  years  old ; and  Spanilh 
flallions  not  till  feven.  The  mares  are  generally  in 
feafon  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of 
June  ; but  their  chief  ardour  for  the  horfe  lafls 
but  about  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  and  this  cri- 
tical feafon  fhould  always  be  embraced.  The 
flallion  ought  to  be  found,  well-made,  vigorous, 
and  of  a good  breed.  For  fine  faddle-horfes, 
foreign  flallions,  as  Arabians,  Turks,  Barbs, 
and  Andaloufians,  are  preferable  to  all  others. 
N ext  to  thefe  Britifh  flallions  are  the  befl  *,  be- 
caufe  they  originally  fprang  from  thofe  above 
mentioned,  and  are  very  little  degenerated.  The 
flallions  of  Italy,  and  efpecially  the  Neapolitans, 
are  very  good.  The  befl  flallions  for  draught 
or  carriage  horfes  are  thofe  of  Naples,  Den- 
mark, Holflein,  and  Friefland.  The  flallions 
for  faddle-horfes  fhould  be  from  fourteen  to 
fifteen  hands  high,  and  for  draught-horfes 
at  leaft  fifteen  hands.  Neither  ought  the  colour 
of  flallions  to  be  overlooked  ; as  a fine  black, 
grey,  bay,  forrel,  &c.  Befides  thefe  external 
qualities,  a flallion  ought  to  have  courage,  trac- 
tability,  fpirit,  agility,  a fenfible  mouth,  fure 
limbs,  &c.  Thefe  precautions  in  the  choice  of 
a flallion  are  the  more  neceffary,  becaufe  he  has 
been  found  by  expeidence  to  communicate  to  his 
offspring  almofl  all  his  good  or  bad  qualities, 
whether  natural  or  acquired. 

The  mare  contributes  lefs  to  the  beauty  of 
her  offspring  than  the  flallion  ; but  fhe  contri- 
butes perhaps  more  to  their  conflitution  and  fla- 
ture  : for  thefe  reafons,  it  is  neceffary  that  the 
mares  for  breed  be  perfedlly  found,  and  make 
good  nurfes.  For  elegant  horfes,  the  Spanifh 
and  Italian  mares  are  befl ; but  for  draught- 
horfes,  thofe  of  Britain  and  Normandy  are  pre- 
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ferable.  However,  when  the  ftalllons  are  good, 
the  mares  of  any  country  will  produce  fine  horfes, 
provided  they  be  well  made  and  of  a good  breed. 

Mares  go  with  young  eleven  months  and  fome 
days.  They  bring  forth  ftanding;  contrary  to 
the  courfe  of  moll  other  quadrupeds,  who  He 
during  this  operation.  They  continue  to  bring 
forth  till  the  age  of  fixteen  or  eighteen  years  ; and 
both  horfes  and  mares  live  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty  years.  Horfes  call  their  hair  once  a- 
year,  generally  in  the  fpring,  but  fometimes  in 
the  autumn.  At  this  time  they  are  weak,  and 
require  to  be  better  fed  and  taken  care  of  than 
at  any  other  feafon. 

In  Perfia,  Arabia,  and  moft  eaftern  countries, 
they  never  geld  their  horfes,  as  is  done  in  Europe 
and  China.  This  operation  greatly  diminifhes 
their  llrength,  courage,  and  fpirit  j but  it  makes 
them  good-humoured,  gentle,  and  tradlable. 
With  regard  to  the  time  of  performing  this 
operation,  the  practice  of  different  countries  is 
different:  fome  geld  their  horfes  when  a year 
old,  and  others  at  i8  months.  But  the  beft 
and  moft  general  pra£tice  is  to  delay  the  opera- 
tion till  they  be  two  years  old  at  lead;  becaufe, 
when  the  gelding  is  delayed  for  two  years  or 
more,  the  animals  retain  more  of  the  ftrength 
and  other  qualities  which  naturally  belong  to  the 
male. 

As  the  utility  of  horfes  furpalfes  that  of  all 
other  domeftic  animals,it  may  beof  ufe  to  fubjoin 
fome  marks  by  which  the  age  and  other  proper- 
ties of  horfes  may  be  diftinguifhed. 

In  old  horfes,  the  eye-pits  are  generally  deep ; 
but  this  is  only  an  equivocal  mark,  being  alfo 
found  in  young  horfes  begot  by  old  ftallions. 
The  moft  certain  knowledge  of  the  age  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  teeth.  Of  thefe  a horfe  has 
40;  24  grinders  or  double  teeth,  4 tufhes, 
and  12  fore-teeth  : mares  have  no  tufhes,  or  at 
leaft  very  fhort  ones.  It  is  not  from  the  grinders 
that  we  know  the  age  •,  it  is  difcovered  firft  by 
the  fore-teeth,  and  afterwards  by  the  tufhes;  but 
on  this  fubjedl  we  have  already  treated  fully  un- 
der the  article  Age. 

At  ten  years  old,  the  upper  teeth  feem  blunted, 
worn  out,  and  long,  the  gum  contradling  itfelf 
as  its  years  increafe;  the  barer  therefore  they 
are,  the  older  is  the  horfe.  From  ten  to  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  years,  little  can  be  feen  to  indi- 
cate the  age;  but  at  that  time  fome  hairs  of  the 
eye-brows  begin  to  turn  grey.  7 his  mark, 
however,  is  equivocal,  like  that  drawn  from  the 
depth  of  the  eye-pits ; horfes  from  old  ftallions 
or  mares,  having  grey  hairs  in  the  eye-brows 
when  they  are  not  above  nine  or  ten  years  old. 
In  fome  horfes  tlie  teeth  are  of  fuch  a hardnefs 


as  not  to  wear ; and  in  fuch  the  black  mark  al- 
ways fubfifts,  being  never  effaced  by  time  ; but 
the  age  of  thefe  horfes,  which  are  called  beguts 
by  the  French,  is  eafily  known  ; the  hollow  of 
the  tooth  being  filled  up,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  tufhes  very  long.  It  has  been  further  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  is  more  common  in  mares  than 
in  horfes.  The  age  of  a horfe  may  be  alfo  known, 
though  lefs  accurately,  by  the  bars  in  his  mouth, 
which  wear  away  as  he  advances  in  years. 

When  the  horfe  is  without  blemifh,  the  legs 
and  thighs  are  clean,  the  knees  ftraight,  the  fkin 
and  fhank  thin,  and  the  back-finew  ftrong  and 
well-braced.  The  fmews  and  the  bones  fhould  be 
fo  diftin£l,  as  to  make  the  legs  appear  thin  and 
lathy,  not  full  and  round.  ' The  paftern  joints 
fhould  never  belarge  and  round;  nor  muft  there  be 
any  fwelling  near  the  coronet.  The  hocks  fhould 
be  lean  and  dry,  not  puffed  up  with  fat.  With 
regard  to  the  hoof,  the  coronet  fhould  be  equally 
thick,  and  the  horn  fhining  and  greyifh.  A 
white  horn  is  a fign  of  a bad  foot,  for  it  will 
wear  out  in  a fliort  time ; and  likewife  when 
the  horn  is  thin,  it  is  liable  to  be  fpoiled  in  flioe- 
ing,  and  by /travelling  hard  on  ftony  grounds. 
This  is  beft  known  when  the  fhoe  is  taken  off ; 
for  then  the  verge  all  round  the  foie  will  appear 
thin,  and  the  horfe  will  winch  at  the  leaft  touch 
of  the  pincers. 

A ftrong  foot  has  the  fibres  of  the  hoof  very 
diftin£l,running  in  adiredl  line  from  the  coi'onet 
to  the  toe,  like  the  gi'ain  of  wood.  In  this  cafe, 
care  muft  be  taken  to  keep  the  foot  moift  and 
pliable.  The  greateft  inconvenience  attending 
a hard  ftrong  foot  is  its  being  fubjedt  to  rifts 
and  fiffures,  which  cleave  the  hoof  quite  through 
fometimes  from  the  coronet  down  to  the  bot- 
tom. See  Sand-Crack. 

A narrow  heel  is  likewife  a defe£l ; and  when 
it  is  not  above  two  fingers  in  breadth,  the  foot 
is  bad.  A high  heel  caufes  a horfe  to  trip  and 
ftumble  often ; and  a low  one,  with  long 
yielding  pafterns,  is  very  apt  to  be  worn  quite 
away  on  a journey.  Too  large  a foot  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reft  of  the  body  renders  a horfe 
weak  and  heavy. 

The  head  of  a horfe  ftiould  be  fmall,  and  ra- 
ther lean  than  fleflry.  The  ears  ftiould  be  fmall, 
creel,  thin,  fprightly,  and  pointed.  1 he  forehead, 
or  brow,  ftiould  be  neither  too  broad  nor  too 
fiat,  and  ftiould  have  a ftar  or  fnip  upon  it. 
The  nofe  ftiould  rife  a little,  and  the  noftrils 
fhould  be  wide,  that  he  may  breathe  more  freely. 
The  muzzle  fhould  be  fmall,  and  the  mouth 
neither  too  deep  nor  too  fhallow.  The  jaws 
fhould  be  thin,  and  not  approach  too  near  to- 
gether at  the  throat,  or  too  high  upwards  to- 
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wards  the  onfet,  that  the  horfe  may  have  fuffi- 
cient  room  to  carry  his  head  in  an  eafy  graceful 
pofture.  The  eyes  fhould  be  of  a middle  fize, 
bright,  lively,  and  full  of  fire.  The  tongue 
fhould  be  fmall,  that  it  may  not  be  too  much 
prefled  by  the  bit ; and  it  is  a good  fign  when 
his  mouth  is  full  of  white  froth,  for  it  fhews  a 
wholefome  moifture. 

The  neck  fliould  be  arched  towards  the  mid- 
dle, growing  fmaller  by  degrees  from  the  breaft 
and  fhoulders  to  the  head.  The  hair  of  the 
mane  fhould  be  long,  fmall,  and  fine ; and  if  it 
be  a little  frizzled,  fo  much  the  better.  The 
flioulders  fhould  be  pretty  long ; the  withers 
thin, and  enlarged  gradually  from  thence  down- 
wards j but  fo  as  to  render  his  breaft  neither 
too  narrow  nor  too  grofs.  A thick-fhouldered 
horfe  foon  tires,  and  trips  and  (tumbles  every 
minute ; efpecially  if  he  has  a thick  large  neck 
at  the  fame  time.  When  the  breaft  is  fo  nar- 
row that  the  fore  thighs  almoft  touch,  they  are 
never  good  for  much.  A horfe  of  a middle  fize 
fhould  have  the  diftance  of  five  or  fix  inches  be- 
tween his  fore  thighs,  and  there  fhould  be  lefs 
diftance  between  his  feet  and  his  thighs  near  the 
fhoulders  when  he  (lands  upright. 

The  body  or  carcafe  of  a horfe  fliould  be  of  a 
middling  lize  in  proportion  to  his  bulk,  and  the 
back  (hould  fink  a little  below  the  withers ; but 
the  other  parts  fhould  be  ftraight,  and  no  higher 
behind  than  before.  He  fhould  alfo  be  home- 
ribbed  j but  the  fhort  ribs  fhould  not  approach 
too  near  the  haunches,  and  then  he  will  have 
jroom  to  fetch  his  breath.  When  a horfe’s  back 
is  fhort  in  proportion  to  his  bulk,  and  yet  »ther- 
wife  well  limbed,  he  will  hold  out  a journey, 
though  he  will  travel  (low.  When  he  is  tall,  at 
the  fame  time  with  very  long  legs,  he  is  of  little 
value. 

The  wind  (hould  never  be  overlooked  in  the 
view  of  a horfe  ; and  it  may  be  eafily  known 
by  his  flanks,  if  he  is  broken-winded,  when  he 
(lands  quiet  in  the  liable  j becaufe  he  always 
pinches  them  in  with  a very  (low  motion,  and 
drops  them  fuddenly.  A thick-winded  horfe 
fetches  his  breath  often,  and  fometimes  rattles 
and  wheezes.  This  may  be  always  difcovered 
when  he  is  put  to  briik  exercifes. 

The  temper  of  a horl^e  fnould  always  be  ob- 
ferved ; a vicious  horfe  generally  lays  his  ears 
clofe.tohis  pole,  (liews  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  and 
looks  fulien  and  dogged.  An  angry  horfe  may 
be  known  by  his  frowning  looks;  and  he  gene- 
rally fcerns  to  (land  in  a pofture  of  defence. 
When  he  is  very  vicious,  he  pays  no  regard  to 
the  groom  that  feeds  him:  however,  fome  horfes 
that  are  ticklnh  wtil  lay  back  their  ears,  and  yet 


be  of  a very  good  difpofition.  A fearful  horfe 
is  apt  to  ftart,  and  never  leaves  it  off  till  he  is 
old  and  ufclefs.  A fretful  horfe  is  very  unfit  for 
a journey  ; and  you  may  difcover  his  temper  as 
foon  as  he  gets  out  of  the  ftable.  A dull,  heavy, 
lluggifh  horfe  may  be  eafily  known,  whatever 
tricks  are  ufed  to  roufe  his  fpirits. 

With  regard  to  the  colour  of  a horfe,  there 
are  different  opinions  ; the  bright  and  all 
other  bays  arfe  accounted  good.  The  chef- 
nut  horfe  is  generally  preferred  to  the  forrel, 
unlefs  th^  former  happens  to  be  bald,  or  party- 
coloured,  with  white  legs.  Brown  horfes  have 
generally  black  manes  and  tails,  and  their  joints 
are  of  a rufty  black.  Thofe  of  this  colour  that 
are  dappled  are  much  handfomer  than  the  reft. 
Horfes  of  a (hining  black,  and  well-marked, 
without  too  much  white,  are  in  high  efteem  for 
their  beauty.  A (lar,  or  blaze,  or  white  muz- 
zle, or  one  or  more  feet  tipped  with  white,  are 
thought  to  be  rather  better  than  thofe  that  are 
quite  black. 

Of  greys,  the  dappled  are  accounted  bed ; 
though  the  filver  grey  make  a more  beautiful 
appearance,  and  often  prove  good.  The  iron 
grey  with  white  manes  and  tails  are  thought  not 
to  be  fo  hardy.  Greys  of  every  kind  will  turn 
white  fooner  or  later ; but  the  nutmeg  grey, 
when  the  dappled  parts  incline  to  bay  or  chef- 
nut,  are  faid  to  be  good  hardy  horfes.  Roan 
horfes  have  a diverfity  of  colours  mixed  toge- 
ther ; but  the  white  is  more  predominant  than 
the  reft.  They  are  all  generally  hardy,  and  fit 
for  the  road;  and  fome  are  exceedingly  good. 
Thofe  of  a ftrawberry  colour  mod  referable  the 
forrel,  and  they  are  often  marked  with  white  on 
the  face  and  legs.  When  the  bay  is  blended 
with  it,  'he  feems  to  be  tin£lured  with  claret; 
and  fome  of  thefe  prove  to  be  very  good.  Dun, 
fallow,  and  cream-coloured  horfes  have  a lift 
down  their  backs  ; and  their  manes  and  tails  are 
black.  Dun  horfes  are  feldom  chofen  by  gen- 
tlemen, but  yet  they  may  be  very  ufeful  to  the 
country  farmer.  The  fallow  and  cream-coloured 
are  more  efteemed,  both  for  beauty  and  ufe. 
Thofe  horfes  that  are  finely  fpotted  with  gay 
colours  like  leopards  are  a great  rarity,  and  tor 
that  reafon  are  only  in  the  hands  of  opulent 
men. 

There  is  fome  difference  In  horfes,  according 
to  the  dliferent  countries  where  they  are  bred. 
For  inftance,  in  France,  thofe  of  Bretagne  are 
made  pretty  ftrong,  and  have  generally  black 
hair,  or  brown  bay ; and  they  have  good  legs 
and  feet,  with  hardy  mouths,  and  head  rather 
fhort  and  fiefliy  ; but  in  general  they  are  clum- 
fy.  The  horfes  of  Franche  Compte  are  faid  t» 
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have  the  legs  of  tigers,  and  the  belly  of  a hind  ; 
but  they  are  fliort  and  thick,  and  of  a middle 
llze  ; being  much  more  proper  for  drawing  than 
riding.  The  horfes  of  Gafeony  are  not  unlike 
thofe  of  Spain  ; but  they  are  not  fo  handfome, 
nor  fo  a£l:ive,  and  therefore  they  are  more  pro- 
per to  draw  carriages.  The  Limofin  horfes  are 
Tcrv  vicious,  and  are  good  for  little  till  they  are 
llx  years  old.  Their  colour  is  generally  bay,  or 
a bay  brown.  The  horfes  of  Normandy  are 
much  like  thofe  of  Bretagne  *,  and  thofe  of  Poi- 
tou have  good  bodies,  legs,  feet,  and  eyes ; but 
they  are  far  from  being  handfome. 

'1  he  horfes  of  Germany  are  much  better  and 
more  handfome  than  thofe  of  the  Low  -countries. 
They  are  of  great  ufe  for  carriages ; but  much 
more  for  the  army,  and  for  drawing  the  artil- 
lery. They  have  a great  deal  of  hair,  efpecially 
about  the  legs.  They  are  not  large,  but  they 
are  well  fet ; and  yet  they  have  tender  feet, 
The  Hungarian  horfes  are  excellent  for  the 
coach,  as  well  as  for  riding  : but  they  are  large, 
though  well  proportioned ; and  they  are  of  all 
colours,  and  in  general  very  fwift. 

The  Danilh  horfes  are  low,  fhort,  and  fquare  ; 
but  they  have  fine  heads,  and  fliort  hair.  The 
horfes  of  the  Low-countries  are  very  fit  for  the 
coach,  and  they  are  befl;  known  by  the  name  of 
Flanders-mares.  The  Polifli  horfes  are  like  the 
Danifli  5 only  they  have  not  fo  fine  a fore-hand  : 
their  colour  is  generally  a bright  bay,  and  that  of 
the  outward  peel  of  an  onion  j and  they  are  fiery 
and  vicious.  The  horfes  of  Switzerland  are 
pretty  much  like  thofe  of  Germany;  which  is  no 
wonder,  fince  the  Germans  purchafe  a great 
number  of  them.  The  horfes  of  Piedmont  are 
fiery,  of  a middle  fize,  and  of  all  forts  of  co- 
lours ; their  legs  are  good  and  handfome,  their 
eyes  fine,  their  ears  fmall,  and  their  mouths 
good  ; but  they  do  not  carry  their  heads  w^ell. 

The  horfes  of  Naples  and  Italy  are  generally 
ill-made,  and  lean  ; and  yet  they  are  good  and 
ufeful,  for  they  are  light  and  proper  for  racing, 
though  not  for  a long  courfe  : they  never  do 
well  in  a colder  climate.  The  Spaniflt  horfes 
are  very  well  made,  and  handfome,  as  w'ell  as 
very  aaive  and  nimble  •,  they  have  good  eyes, 
liandfome  legs  and  heads,  and  are  eafily  ma- 
naged ; they  are  alfo  good  for  racing,  if  they  are 
well  kept:  however,  they  are  not  fo  good  in 
ivorthcrn  climates  as  in  their  own  country.  The 
1 urkilh  horfes  are  of  different  fliapes  ; but  they 
are  generally  fwift,  though  their  mouths  are 
bad.  Mofl  of  them  are  w*hite  ; though  there 


are  other  colours ; and  they  are  large,  hardy, 
ftroHg,  and  fit  for  the  road. 

The  horfesof  Barbary,  commonly  called  barhs^ 
have  ftrong  hoofs,  and  are  more  proper  for  rac- 
ing than  any  others  whatever:  fome  have  laid 
they  never  grow  old,  becaufe  they  preferve  their 
vigour  to  the  laft.  They  are  excellent  ftallions; 
and  fome  of  them  are  ufed  as  fuch  in  Britain  : 
however,  the  Arabian  horfes  are  not  quite  fo 
good  as  the  Barbary,  though  fome  think  they 
are  both  of  the  fame  kind ; only  thofe  that  are 
ufed  to  the  deferts  of  Arabia  are  always  in  ac- 
tion. The  horfes  of  the  Gold-Coaft;  of  Guinea 
are  very  few  in  number,  and  in  other  parts  of 
that  coafl.  there  are  none  at  all ; for  many  of  the 
negroes,  when  they  have  been  firfl;  brought  over 
to  our  American  plantations,  have  exprelTed 
great  admiration  at  the  fight  of  a horfe,  and  even 
been  afraid  to  come  near  one. 

The  horfes  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were 
originally  brought  from  Perfia.  Mr.  Pennant, 
in  his  Britifli  Zoology,  deferibes  them  to  be  ge- 
nerally fmall,  and  of  a chefnut  colour ; for  thofe 
that  are  natives  of  that  country  are  all  wild,  and 
could  never  yet  be  tamed.  7 he  horfes  of  China 
are  good,  and  more  particularly  in  the  province 
of  Y un  Nan  ; for  they  are  very  vigorous,  though 
a little  low.  The  horfes  of  the  Eluth  Tartars 
are  good  and  full  of  fire,  and  their  fize  is  much 
the  fame  as  the  Polifli  horfes  : they  are  afraid  of 
nothing,  not  even  of  lions  and  tigers  ; but  per- 
haps this  may  be  owdng  to  ufe.  In  the  country 
of  the  Mogul  they  are  very  numerous,  and  of 
all  colours:  they  are  generally  of  the  middle 
fize,  though  there  are  fome  as  large  and  as 
handfome  as  thofe  in  Europe.  The  wild  horfes 
of  Tartary  differ  very  little  from  the  tame  ; but 
they  are  fo  fwift,  that  they  avoid  the  arrows  of 
the  mofl  Ikilful  hunters. 

T he  breed  of  horfes  in  Great  Britain  is  as 
mixed  as  that  of  its  inhabitants:  the  frequent  in- 
trodudlion  of  foreign  horfes  has  given  us  a va- 
riety, that  no  fingle  country  can  boaft  of : mofl 
other  countries  produce  only  one  kind;  while 
ours,  by  a judicious  mixture  of  thd  feveral  fpe- 
cies,  by  the  happy  difference  of  our  foils,  and 
by  our  fuperior  Ikill  in  management,  may  tri- 
umph over  the  reft  of  Europe,  in  having  brought 
each  quality  of  this  noble  animal  to  the  highell 
perfedlion. 

In  the  annals  of  Newmarket  may  be  found 
inflances  of  horfes  that  have  literally  outflripped 
the  wind,  as  the  celebrated  M.  Condamine  ha$ 
lately  fliewn  in  his  remarks  on  thofe  of  Great 
Britain.  Childers  is  an  amazing  inflance  of  ra- 
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p'ldity ; his  fpeed  having  been  more  than  once 
exerted  equal  to  eighty-two  feet  and  a half  in 
a fecond,  or  near  a mile  in  a minute  : the  fame 
horfe  has  alfo  run  the  round  courfe  at  New- 
market (which  is  about  four  hundred  yards 
lefs  than  four  miles)  in  fix  minutes  and 
forty  fecondsj  in  vvhich  cafe  his  fleetnefs  is 
to  that  of  the  fwiftefl;  barb  as  four  to  three  ; 
the  former,  according  to  Dr.  Maty’s  compu- 
tation, covering  at  every  bound  a fpace  of 
ground  equal  in  length  to  twenty-three  feet  roy- 
al, the  latter  only  that  of  eighteen  feet  and  a 
half  royal.  A more  recent  inftance  of  extraor- 
dinary fpeed  in  the  horfe,  accompanied  with  un- 
ufual  circumftances,  has  occurred  in  Mr.  Kelly’s 
celebrated  horfe  Eclipfe : fome  account  of  this 
wonderful  animal  will  be  found  under  the  article 
Eclipse. 

Horfes  of  this  kind  derive  their  origin  from 
Arabia,  the  feat  of  the  pureft  and  moft  gene- 
rous breed. 

The  fpecies  ufed  in  hunting  is  a happy  com- 
bination of  the  former  with  others  fuperior  in 
ftrength,  but  inferior  in  point  of  fpeed  and  line- 
age: an  union  of  both  is  necelTary;  for  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  chace  muft  be  fupported  by  the 
fpirit  of  the  one,  as  well  as  by  the  vigour  of  the 
other. 

No  country  can  bring  a'parallel  to  the  ftrength 
and  fize  of  our  horfes  deftined  for  the  draught, 
or  to  the  aiftivity  and  ftrength  united  of  thofe 
that  form  our  cavalry. 

In  our  capital  there  are  inftances  of  fingle 
horfes  that  are  able_  to  draw  on  a plain,  for  a 
fmall  fpace,  the  weight  of  three  tons ; but 
could  with  eafe,  and  for  a continuance,  draw 
half  that  weight.  The  pack  horfes  of  York- 
fhire,  employed  in  conveying  the  manufa61:ures 
of  that  county  to  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  ufually  carry  a burden  of  420  pounds; 
and  that  indifferently  over  the  higheft  hills  of 
the  north,  as  well  as  the  moft  level  roads.  But 
the  moft  remarkable  proof  of  the  ftrength  of  our 
Britilh  horfes  is  to  be  drawn  from  that  of  our 
mill-horfes  : fome  of  thefe  will  carry  at  one  load 
thirteen  meafures,  which,  at  a moderate  compu- 
tation of  yolb.  each,  will  amount  to  nine  hun- 
dred and  ten  ; a weight  fuperior  to  that  which 
the  leffer  fort  of  camels  will  bear : this  will  ap- 
pear lefs  furprifing,  as  thefe  horfes  are  by  de- 
grees accuftomed  to  the  weight ; and  the  di- 
ftance  they  travel  no  greater  than  to  and  from 
the  adjacent  hamlets. 

Our  cavalry,  on  many  occafions^  when  they 
had  opportunity,  fhewed,  over  the  French  and 
Germans, a great  fuperiority  both  offtrength  and 


acflivlty.  The  enemy  was  broken  through  by 
the  impetuous  charge  of  our  fquadrons;  while 
the  German  horfes,  from  their  great  weight 
and  inaflive  make,  were  unable  to  fecond  our 
efforts ; though  the  troops  were  actuated  by  the 
nobleft  ardour. 

The  prefent  cavalry  of  this  ifland  only  fup- 
ports  its  ancient  glory.  It  was  eminent  in  the 
earlieft  times:  our  fey thed  chariots,  and  the  ac- 
tivity and  good  difeipline  of  our  horfes,  even 
ftruck  terror  into  Ca  far’s  legions ; and  the  Bri- 
tons, as  foon  as  they  became  civilifed  enough  to 
coin,  took  care  to  reprefent  on  their  money  the 
animal  for  which  they  were  fo  celebrated.  It  is 
now  impoflible  to  trace  out  this  fpecies;  for 
thofe  which  exift  among  the  itidigena  of  Great 
Britain,  fuch  as  the  little  horfes  of  Wales  and 
Cornwall,  the  hobbies  of  Ireland,  and  the  fhel- 
ties  of  Scotland,  though  admirably  well  adapted 
to  the  ufes  of  thofe  countries,  could  never  have 
been  equal  to  the  work  of  war  : but  probably 
we  had  even  then  a larger  and  ftronger  breed  in 
the  more  fertile  and  luxuriant  parts  of  the  ifland. 
Thofe  we  employ  for  that  purpofe,  or  for  the 
draught,  are  an  offspring  of  the  German  or  Fle- 
mifti  breed,  meliorated  by  our  foil  and  a judi- 
cious culture. 

The  Englifti  were  ever  attentive  to  an  exa£t 
culture  of  thefe  animals,  and  in  very  early  times 
fet  a high  value  on  their  breed.  The  efteem 
that  our  horfes  were  held  in  by  foreigners,  fo 
long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Athelftan,  may  becol- 
le£l;ed  from  a law  of  that  monarch,  prohibiting 
their  exportation,  except  they  were  defigned  as 
prefents.  Thefe  muft  have  been  the  native 
kind,  or  the  prohibition  would  have  been  need- 
lefs;  for  our  commerce  was  at  that  time  too  li- 
mited to  receive  improvement  from  any  but  the 
German  kind,  to  which  country  their  own  breed 
could  be  of  no  value. 

But  wmen  our  intercourfe  with  the  other  parts 
of  Europe  was  enlarged,  we  foon  laid  hold  of 
the  advantages  this  gave  of  improving  our  breed. 
Roger  de  Belefme,  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  is  the 
firft  that  is  on  record:  he  introduced  the  Span- 
ifh  ftallions  into  his  eftate  in  Powifland,  from 
which  that  part  of  W ales  was  for  many  ages  ce- 
lebrated for  a fwift  and  generous  race  of  horfes. 
Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  takes  notice  of  it ; and  Michael  Dray- 
ton, cotemporary  with  Shakfpeare,  fings  thtir 
excellence  in  the  fixth  part  of  his  Polyolbion. 
This  kind  was  probably  deftined  to  mount  our 
gallant  nobility,  or  courteous  knights  for  feats  of 
chivalry,  in  the  generous  contefts  of  the  tilt-yard. 
From  thefe  fprung,  to  fpeak  the  language  of  the 
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times,  the  flower  of  courfers,  whofe  elegant 
form  added  charms  to  the  rider,  and  whofe  afti- 
vity  and  managed  dexterity  gained  him  the 
palm  in  that  field  of  gallantry  and  romantic 
honour. 

The  increafe  of  our  inhabitants,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  our  m.inufaflures,  together  with  the  for- 
mer negle£l  of  internal  navigation  to  convey 
thofe  manufadiures,  multiplied  the  number  of 
our  horfes : an  excefs  of  wealth,  before  un- 
known in  thefe  iflands,  increafed  the  luxury  of 
carriages,  and  added  to  the  neceflity  of  an  ex- 
traordinary culture  of  thefe  animals  ; their  high 
reputation  abroad  has  alfo  made  them  a branch 
of  commerce,  and  proved  another  caufe  of  their 
vaft  increafe. 

As  no  kingdom  can  boaft  of  parallel  circum- 
stances, fo  none  can  vie  with  us  in  the  number 
of  thefe  noble  quadrupeds.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely diflicult  to  guefs  at  the  exadh  amount  of 
them,  or  to  form  a periodical  account  of  their 
increafe:  the  number  feems  very  fludhuating. 
William  Fitz-Stephen  relates,  that  in  the  reign 
ofkingStephen,  London alonepoured  out  twenty 
thoufand  horfemen  in  the  wars  of  thofe  times  : 
yet  we  find,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  queen 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  the  whole  kingdom  could  not 
fiipply  two  thoufand  horfes  to  form  our  cavalry, 
and  even  in  the  year  1588,  when  in  the  moft 
imminent  danger  from  the  Spanilh  invafion,  all 
the  cavalry  which  the  nation  could  then  furnifh 
amounted  only  to  three  thoufand.  To  account 
for  this  difference  we  muft  imagine,  that  the 
number  of  horfes  which  took  the  field  in  Ste- 
phen’s reign  was  no  more  than  an  undifeiplined 
rabble ; the  few  that  appeared  under  the  ban- 
ners of  Elizabeth  a corps  well  formed,  and  fuch 
as  might  be  oppofed  to  fo  formidable  an  enemy 
as  was  then  expedled  : but  fuch  is  their  prefent 
increafe,  that,  in  the  late  war,  the  number  em- 
ployed was  thirteen  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
feventy-five;  and  fuch  is  our  improvement  in 
the  breed  of  horfes,  that  mofl  of  thofe  which 
arc  ufed  in  our  waggons  and  carriages  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  might  be  applied  to  the  fame  pur- 
polc:  of  thofe,  our  capital  alone  employs  near 
twr:nty-two  .houfand. 

The  technical  defeription  of  the  parts  of  a 
horfe  may  be  found  under  their  appropriate 
heads,  and  by  reference  to  the  anatomical  plates 
of  the  horfe,  particularly  Plate  VI.  which  exhi- 
bits a view  of  the  exterior  form  of  that  animal. 

I or  the  breeding,  rearing,  &c.  of  horfes,  fee 
the  articles  - kei-ding,  Colt,  &c. — for  the  me- 
thod of  train  ing  and  managing  them,  fee  Horse- 
manship, Breaking,  -V'ANEGE,  &c.  Horfes 
for  the  different  purpofes  of  the  faddle  were 


in  former  days  termed  nags,  amblers,  pacers, 
Jlirrers,  trotting-horfes,  hobbies,  g'^eat-horfes,  or 
horfes  for  the  buff-faddle  (for  war),  huntings 
horfes,  courfers,  race-horfes. 

The  appellatives,  whether  fynonymous  or 
diftimffive,  in  prefent  equeftrian  ufe  among  us, 
are  road-horfes,  ridtng-hcrfes,  faddle -horfes,  nags, 
chapmens  horfes,  hacks,  hackneys,  ladies  horfes  or 
pads,  hunters,  running  horfes,  racers,  race-horfes, 
gallopers,  managed  horfes,  chargers,  troop-horfes, 
pojl- hacks  or  pojl-horfes,  trotters,  cantering-hacks 
or  canterers,  horfes  which  carry  double,  gallonvays, 
and  ponies.  Where  neceffary,  we  have  noticed, 
thefe  under  their  feveral  heads. 

HORSE  ANATOMY,  that  part  of  compa- 
tlve  anatomy  which  is  appropriate  to  die  horfe. 
The  fubje£t  has  already  been  laid  down  in  the 
articles  Anatomy,  Bones,  and  Exterior,  and 
the  feries  of  views  of  the  mufcles  of  the  horfe 
will  hereafter  be  continued  in  the  article  Mus- 
cles. As  intermediate  links  of  the  chain,  we 
prefent  the  reader  with  fome  additional  plates, 
with  their  appropriate  deferiptions. 

Defeription  of  Plate  X.  ivhich  exhibits  a fourth 
Vie’u^  of  the  Mufcles,  bf  c.  of  the  Horfe. 

t 

Mufculnr  and  other  Parts  in  the  Head, 
a b The  globe  or  ball  of  the  eye ; a the  pu- 
pil ; b the  white  of  the  eye,  or  tunica  fclerotica, 
covered  with  the  albuginea  or  tendons  of  the 
{freight  mufcles  only,  and  not  covered  with  the 
tunica  adnata  or  conjundfiva. 

c One  of  the  lachrymal  glands  placed  in  the 
great  canthus  of  the  eye,  called  caruncula  la- 
chrymalis  and  glandula  lachrymalis  inferior. 

d The  femi-lunar  fold,  formed  by  the  con- 
juniffiva. 

e Attollens. 

> f Deprimens. 
g Adducens. 
h Abducens. 
i Obliquus  fuperior. 
k O’oliquus  inferior. 

/ The  trochlea. 

mmnno  Caninus,  or  the  elevator  of  the  cor- 
ner of  the  mouth  ; m m its  origin  •,  n n its 
infertion  into  the  orbicularis  oris;  no  its  in- 
fertion  into  the  buccinator. 

pp  Orbicularis  oris,  or  the  orbicular  muicle 
of  the  m.outh. 

q r The  glandulous  membrane  which  lines  the 
infide  of  the  lips  ; q that  of  the  lower  lip ; r that 
of  the  upper  lip,  the  glands  of  which  are  called 
glanclulre  buccales. 

s The  elevator  of  the  chin. 
t u The  fliort  nafal  mufcle  of  the  upper  lip. 
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w w Buccinator:  it  arifes  from  three  different 
places ; the  fuperior  fibres  arlfe  from  the  alve- 
oli of  the  upper  jaw  j the  middle  fibres  from 
the  ligamentum  inter-maxiilaris,  and  the  infe- 
rior from  the  lower  jaw  : Ic  is  inferted  into  the 
ghndulous  membrane  of  the  iufide  of  the  cheek 
and  lips,  and  into  the  orbicularis  oris. 

X i he  anterior  dilator  of  the  noftril. 
y The  pituitary  membrane  on  the  infide  of 
the  alae  narium. 

z The  fall  vary  du£l:. 

1 Vena  jugularis  externa  pofterior  or  fuperior. 

2 Vena  temporalis. 

'I  Arteria  angularis. 

4 Vena  angularis. 

5 Kervus  fuperciliarls,  the  ramus  fuperior, 
or  frontalis  : it  is  the  moft  confiderable  of  tire 
three  rami  of  the  nervus  orbitalis  commonly 
called  ophthalmicus,  which  is  the  firft  branch 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  : it  pafies  through  the 
foramen  fuperclliare,  is  fpent  on  the  mufculus 
frontalis,  orbicularis,  and  integuments. 

6789  The  fecond  branch  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves  called  nervus  maxillaris  fuperior  ; 7 a 
branch  which  goes  to  the  long  nafal  mufcle  of 
the  upper  lip ; 8 a branch  which  goes  to  the 
infide  of  the  nares  towards  the  top  of  the  nofe  j 
branches  which  go  to  the  upper  lip. 

10  The  anterior  cartilage  of  the  outer  ear. 

1 1 The  ear. 

/«  f/je  Neck, 
a Glandula  thyroidaea. 

b b c c (id  efff 'The  carotid  artery:  it  fends 
branches  at  bb  to  the  glandula  thyroidsea ; dd 
branches  which  give  off  ramifications  to  the 
fterno  thyroides  ; e branches  which  go  to  the 
caracohyoidaeus ; fff  branches  going  to  the 
afpera  arteria  : thefe  branches  of  arteries  are  all 
accompanied  with  veins. 

g An  artery  and  vein  running  over  the  gula. 
h h The  third  branch  of  the  eighth  pair  of 
nerves. 

i i : i CEfophagus. 

kk  Trachea  arteria, afpera  arteria, orwind-pipe. 
/ m n Sternothyroldaeus  ; in  the  thick  flelhy 
part  near  its  origin  at  the  fuperior  and  internal 
part  of  the  fternum  ; / its  middle  tendon  j 
n its  Infertion  into  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

0 p Crycothyroidjeus ; p its  origin  from  the 
crycoid  cartilage ; 0 its  thyroidal  infertion. 
qq  The  lower  conftri£lor  of  the  pharynx. 
r Hyo-thyroidasus,  or  thyro-hyoidaeus. 
j The  lower  and  anterior  part  of.  the  thy- 
roid cartilage. 

t u Reftus  capitis  pollicus  major  ; t its  ori- 
gin from  the  fpine  or  ridge  of  the  lower  oblique 
procefs  of  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck. 


•w  X Reftus  capitis  pofticus  minor,  or  rather 
medius  \ lu  the  part  coming  from  its  origin  at 
the  fpine  of  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck : 
it  begins  its  origin  at  the  root  of  the  fpine  of 
the  oblique  procefs,  juft  where  the  redtus  major 
ceafes  to  arife,  and  continues  its  origin  about 
three  minutes  up  the  fpine  or  ridge  ; x the  part 
going  to  be  inferted  by  a tendon,  lliort  and 
broad,  Into  the  occiput,  wrapping  over  the  fur- 
face  of  the  intervertebralis. 

y z Obliquus  capitis  fuperior  : y its  flelhy 
origin,  which  is  pretty  deep,  from  the  broad 
tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  atlas ; 2 its  infertion 
into  the  occiput. 

A B Obliquus  capitis  inferior ; A its  origin 
from  all  the  length  of  the  fpine  of  the  oblique 
procefs  of  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck  above 
A,  where  it  runs  under  the  reiSlus  capitis  pofti- 
cus longus  : it  is  externally  tendinous : it  arifes 
from  all  the  pofterior  part  of  that  vertebra  which 
the  intervertebralis  does  not  cover  : B Its  in- 
fertion Into  the  anterior  part  of  the  broad  tranf- 
verfe procefs  of  the  atlas  which  the  interverte- 
bralis does  not  cover. 

CDEFGHIK  Longus  colli;  CHDEF 
the  parts  arifing  from  the  tranfverfe  procefles 
of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  vertebrae  of 
the  neck  : H the  part  which  is  inferted  into 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body  and  tranfverfe 
procefles  of  the  fecond  vertebra,  as  C D E F run 
in  part  to  be  inferted  into  the  anterior  parts  of 
the  tranfverfe  procefles  and  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrae above  them,  as  well  as  join  the  part  I, 
which  goes  to  be  inferted  into  the  anterior  part 
of  the  body  of  the  firft  vertebra  ; the  part  H 
may  be  divided  into  a diftinft  mufcle,  or  nearly 
fo,  and  probably  the  parts  D E F may  be  fo 
too ; I K the  part  inferted  into  the  anterior  ob- 
lique procefs  of  the  fixth  vertebra  ; , I the  ten- 
don ; K a flefhy  part.  Its  inferior  origin  is 
from  the  anterior  lateral  part  of  the  body  of  the 
laft  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  the  five  uppermoft 
of  the  back. 

LL,  &c.  MM,  &c.  Intcrtranfverfarli  pof- 
teriores  colli ; L L,  Ike.  their  infertions  into 
the  tranfverfe  procefles  of  the  vertebrx  of  the 
neck  ; M M,  &c.  their  origins  from  the  roots 
of  the  oblique  procefles,  and  the  part  betwixt 
them  and  the  tranfverfe  procefles.  For  each 
infertion  there  feems  to  be  an  origin  from  the 
lower  oblique  procefs  of  the  vertebra  below  it, 
and  the  upper  oblique  procefs  ; or  it  rather 
feems  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  upper  oblique 
procefs,  and  almoft  down  to  the  lower  oblique 
procefs  of  that  vertebra,  and  betwixt  the  oblique 
and  tranfverfe  procelTes  where  the  interverte- 
bralis does  not  cover.  The  loweft  origin  is  from 
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tTie  firfl  vertebra  of  the  back,  part  of  which  is 
inferted  into  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  feventh 
vertebra  of  the  neck. 

• N N N Intervertebrales  appearing  betwixt 
the  originations  of  the  intertranfverfarii  pofte- 
riores  colli : they  arife  from  the  afcending  ob- 
lique procelTes  of  the  five  inferior  vertebrae  of 
the  neck,  and  from  the  fpace  betwixt  the  ob- 
lique procefles  of  the  uppermoll  vertebrae  of  the 
back  : they  are  each  of  them  inferted  into  the 
lateral  parts  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  above 
their  origin. 

OOOOPQ^The  multifidae  of  the  fpine, 
arifing  at  O O O O P from  the  defcending  ob- 
lique procefles  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  part- 
ly externally  tendinous,  as  marked  at  O O O O ; 
the  part  O,  from  the  defcending  procefs  of  the 
third  vertebra,  is  wholly  inferted  into  the  fpine 
of  the  defcen'ding  procefs  of  the  fecond  vertebra 
of  the  neck,  and  the  external  part  marked  O O 
of  the  two  vertebrae  below  that  -,  fo  that  there 
are  originations  from  three  different  vertebrae 
which  unite  in  their  infertions  into  one : the 
fliort  parts,  or  thofe  originations  which  are 
neareft  their  infertions,  arife  moll  internally, 
and  thofe  of  a middling  length  arife  betwixt 
the  long  ones  and  fhort  ones  : the  longefl  fibres, 
or  thofe  which  arife  moft  externally,  have  their 
infertions  neareft  the  fpinal  procefles,  or  their 
fellows  on  the  other  fide ; and  the  fhort  ones 
neareft  the  oblique  procefles  : thofe  of  a mid- 
dling length  have  their  infertions  betwixt  the 
two. 

R T U Spinalis  cervicis  ; R its  origin  from 
the  fccond  fpine  of  the  back,  which  origin  is 
continued  for  about  one  third  of  the  way  down 
that  fpine  towards  its  rootj  it  arifes  alfo  from 
the  third  fpine  or  the  ligamentum  colli : near  R 
it  communicates  with  the  femi-fpinalis  dorfi  : 
T the  part  going  to  be  inferted  into  the  fpinal 
procefs  of  the  fourth  vertebra  of  the  neck  ; it  is 
alfo  inferted  into  the  fifth  fpinal  procefs;  U the 
part  going  to  be  inferted  into  the  fpinal  procefs 
of  the  fixth  vertebra  of  the  neck  by  a ftrong  flat 
tendon  : there  is  alfo  a part  under  this  which 
arifes  from  the  fpine  of  the  firft  vertebra  of  the 
back,  from  its  tip  about  half  way  down  to  its 
root,  and  goes  to  be  inferted  into  the  fpine  of 
the  feventh  vertebra  of  the  neck  : it  has  an 
origination  alfo  from  the  ligament  that  goes 
from  the  fpine  of  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the 
back  to  the  firft  for  its  vvhole  length,  which  is 
inferted  into  the  fpines  of  the  neck. 

This  might  be  called  interfpinalis  dorfi  et  cer- 
vicis, becaule  its  fituation  is  entirely  amongft 
the  fpines  arifing  from  thofe  of  the  back  to  be 
inlcrted  into  tliofc  of  the  neck. 


1 I I I Branches  of  the  cervical  nerves. 

2 2 Branches  of  the  cervical  arteries. 

3 3 Branches  of  the  cervical  veins. 

4 Part  of  the  jugular  vein. 

5 Ligamentum  colli. 

In  the  Shoulder. 

ah  Sub-fcapularis. 

dej  Teres  major;  d its  origin  from  the  in- 
ferior cofta  of  the  fcapula;  e a part  externally 
tendinous,  going  to  be  inferted  into  the  hume- 
rus betwixt  the  brachialis  externus  and  caraco- 
brachialis;  f a part  covered  with  communicating 
tendinous  fibres,  by  which  it  and  the  fifth  head 
of  the  extenfor  of  the  cubit  are  joined. 

gh  iikkhn  Longus  minor,  or  the  fifth  exten- 
for of  the  cubit;  dg  its  origin  from  the  inferi- 
or angle  of  the  fcapula,  and  tendinous  furface  of 
the  teres  major ; h fliews  fome  remaining  flefliy 
fibres  where  the  longus  major  was  attached  to 
its  flat  tendon ; ghiik  its  flat  tendon  from 
which  the  flelhy  part  i i I arifes  at  i /,  and  runs 
towards  the  tendon  to  be  inferted  into  the  in- 
fide  of  the  ancon;  k Ihews  the  outline  of  the 
tendon  of  the  latiflimus  dorfi  and  membrana 
carnofa,'which  is  infeparably  joined  to  the  te- 
res major,  and  makes  with  it  but  one  tendon, 
though  the  fibres  from  this  mufcle,  in  fome 
meafure,  iuterfedl  thofe  of  the  teres  major,  and 
are  inferted  into  the  humerus,  making  the  up- 
per angle  of  the  tendon  along  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  teres  major.  The  fibres  which 
come  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  latiflimus 
dorfi  are  inferted  the  higheft  (being  interfeefed 
by  the  pofterior  part  which  runs  over  the  in- 
ferior angle  of  the  fcapula),  going  to  their  infer- 
tion  with  the  lower  part  of  the  tendon  of  the 
teres  major. 

no  Brachialis  externus;  arifes  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  os  humeri  betwixt  thebeginmngof  the 
brachialis  internus  and  the  tendons  of  the  teres 
major;  o the  part  where  it  begins  to  be  tendinous, 
and  goes  to  be  inferted  into  the  extremity  of^the 
ancon. 

p p q The  inferior  part  of  the  ferratus  major 
anticus. 

r Nervus  cubitalis. 

j Nervus  vadialis. 

t Nervus  mufculo-cutaneus. 

u Nervus  medianus. 

•Lu  Branches  of  the  arteria  and  vena  axillaris. 

Mufcles,  (jfc.  on  the  ‘Trunk. 

I I,  &c.  2 2,  &c.  The  external  intercoftals; 
they  arife  at  i-i,  &c.  from  the  inferior  edge 
and  a little  of  the  outfide  ot  each  rib,  the  laft 
excepted  , they  are  a little  tendinous,  and  de- 
I'cending  obliquely  downwards,  are  inferted  at 
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2 2,  Sic.  into  the  upper  edge  and  a little  oF  the 
outfide  of  each  rib,  the  firit  excepted. 

3 3,  &c.  44,  &c.  The  internal  intercofhals  ; 
they  arife  at  3 3,  &c.  from  the  fuperinr  edge  of 
the  bony  part  of  each  rib  except  the  firll,  not  co- 
vering any  of  the  outfide,  and  from  the  edges  of 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  and  a confiderable  part 
of  the  outfide  of  them;  they  are  chiefly  external- 
ly tendinous,  but  partly  flefliy,  and  afeending  ob- 
liquely upwards  and  forwards,  are  inferted  into 
the  lower  edge  of  the  bony  part  of  each  rib, 
and  into  the  edges  and  part  of  the  outfide  of 
their  cartilages,  the  laft  rib  excepted. 

5 5 5 5 5 Branches  of  the  nervi  coftales,  lying 
upon  the  tranfverf.iles,  which  -^o  to  the  abdo- 
minal inufcles  and  integuments. 

The  nerves  and  blood-veflels  which  are 
marked  on  the  thorax  are  thofe  which  were 
diflributed  to  the  parts  taken  off,  as  the  obliquus 
internus  and  externus,  latiffunus  dorfi,  mem- 
brana  carnof.i,  &c.  and  integuments  ; the  nerves 
come  from  the  nervi  dorfales  and  nervi  lum- 
bares,  the  arteries  from  the  arteriae  intercoflales 
inferiores  and  arterise  lumbares,  the  veins  from 
the  venae  intercoflales  and  vente  lumbares. 

aabcedeeff  The  femi-fpinalis  and  fplnalis 
dorfi ; aabe ff  femi-fpinalis  dorfi,  which  arifes 
flefhy  from  all  that  fpace  of  the  tendinous  fur- 
face  of  the  longifTimus. dorfi  that  lies  betwixt 
its  out  line  marked  aa^  and  the  dotted  out  line 
marked  bd  of  the  fpiualis  dorfi  which  lies  under 
it,  and  then  running  over  its  flrong  tendinous 
furface,  marked  with  dotted  lines  b de  Cy  com- 
municates with  its  flefliy  fibres,  and  with  them 
goes  to  be  inferted  into  the  fpinal  apophyfis  ff: 
it  communicates  with  the  fpinalis  cervicis,  and 
is  inferted  under  that  part  of  it,  R,  which  arifes 
from  the  fpine  of  the  third  vertebra  of  the  back, 
or  from  the  ligamentum  colli.:  betwixt  thofe 
two  fpines,  it  fends  a flrong  tendon  alfo  down 
to  the  fpine  of  the  firfl  vertebra  of  the  back  : 
cc  d fpinalis  dorfi,  which  arifes  by  a flrong  liga- 
mentous tendon  under  the  femi-fpinalis,  marked 
with  dotted  lines  bde  e,  which  fends  off  flefhy 
fibres  communicating  with  the  femi-fpinalis, 
and  are  inferted  with  it  into  the  fpines  of  the 
back  ff ; it  is  alfo  inferted  into  the  inferior 
ridge  of  the  fecond  fpine  of  the  back,  which  in- 
fertion  is  continued  about  half  way  down  from 
the  end  towards  the  root,  and  into  the  fpine  of 
the  firfl  dorfal  vertebra,  beginning  its  tendinous 
and  flefhy  infertion  near  the  end,  below  the  in- 
fertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  femi-fpinalis,  and 
continuing  it  for  about  half  the  length  of  that 
fpine  along  its  inferior  ridge  : its  principal  or 
ftrongefl  infertion  is  by  a fhort,  flrong,  roundifh 
tendon  into  the  fpine  of  the  feventh  vertebra  of 


the  neck,  which  Is  the  only  part  appearing  as  at 
c c dy  the  reft  being  under  the  fcapula  and  femi- 
fpinalis  dorfi. 

'i'he  femi-fpinalis  feems  to  make  its  infertions 
into  the  extremities,  or  very  near  them,  of  the 
ten  fuperior  fpines  of  the  back,  and  the  fpinalis 
makes  Its  infertions  all  the  way  from  the  inftr- 
tion  of  the  femi-fpinalis  along  their  inferior 
ridges  down  to  the  infertions  of  the  multifidae 
fpinae,  which  is  half  the  length  of  the  feven  up- 
permoft  ; the  infertion  then  diminifhes  till  it 
comes  almoft  to  a point  in  the  tenth  fpine ; its 
origin  is  entirely  tendinous  from  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteen,  and 
fixteenth  fpinal  procelTes  of  the  back. 

ghhiikkk  Longiflimus  dorfi;  g the  tendon 
inferted  into  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  fe- 
venth vertebra  of  the  neck  : it  is  inferted  by  dif- 
tin<fl  flat  tendons  into  the  tranfverfe  proceflesof 
the  vertebras  of  the  back  ; the  lateral  part  of  it 
is  inferted  into  the  lower  convex  edge  of  all  that 
part  of  the  ribs  that  lies  betwixt  the  facro-lu:n- 
balis  and  elevators  of  the  ribs,  tendinous  and 
flefhy ; or  it  is  inferted  into  the  rib  of  thofe  that 
appear  from  under  the  facro-Iumbalis  and  ele- 
vators of  the  ribs  (which  are  about  feven),  at 
its  protuberating  part,  where  it  joins  to  the  ver- 
tebra, and  then  the  infertion  becomes  in  each 
rib  gradually  broader,  partly  tendinous  and 
partly  flefhy,  till  it  comes  to  the  laft  rib,  where 
it  is  about  nine  minutes  broad : it  is  alfo  inferted 
into  all  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  vertebrae 
of  the  loins  the  whole  length  of  their  inferior 
edges : its  externally  tendinous  part,  near  the 
fpines,  is  very  thick,  but  diminifhing  as  it  ad- 
vances towards  the  facro-Iumbalis.  The  flefhy 
part  h h appears  through  the  tendinous  furface 
of  this  mufcle  ; it  arifes  from  the  fpine  of  the 
laft  vertebra  of  the  loins,  and  from  the  three 
uppermoft  fpines  of  the  facrum  ftrongly  tendi- 
nous, as  well  as  from  the  fuperior  pofterior 
edge  of  the  ilium  i f,  and  flefhy  from  the  infide 
of  the  ligament  hkky  which  is  a very  flrong 
one,  efpecially  near  the  ilium  ; at  ^ it  arifes 
flefhy  from  all  the  anterior  fide  of  the  ilium 
which  is  behind  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  os 
facrum. 

Im  n tty  &c.  0 Sacro-lumbalis  ; / the  part  that 
arifes  from,  or  with,  the  longiffimus  dorfi  by  a 
fmall  tendon  : in  this  fubjedl  it  receives  origi- 
nations by  flat  tendons  about  half  the  breadth  of 
the  mufcle  from  thef  uperior  edge  of  all  the  ribs 
except  two  or  three  of  the  uppermoft ; and  is  in- 
ferted, by  diftin£l  flat  tendons,  into  the  inferior 
edge  of  all  the  ribs  except  two  or  three  of  the 
loweft ; and  into  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the 
feventh  vertebra  of  the  neck,  as  at  o,  « «,  &c. 
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mark  its  infertlons  into  the  ribs,  each  tendon 
running  upon  the  furface  of  the  mufcle  over 
about  three  ribs  below  its  infertion  ; m the  part 
externally  flefliy. 

V p qr  s t u 'rranfverfalis  abdominis  ; p p the 
part  coming  from  its  origin  from  the  tranfverfe 
procelTcs  of  the  three  or  four  uppermoft  verte- 
brae of  the  loins ; at  P It  is  joined  by  a tendi- 
nous origin  from  the  fpine  of  the  ilium  ; p r 
its  origin  from  the  lowefi  rib,  which  is  continu- 
ed down  all  the  length  of  the  inferior  edge  of  the 
bony  part  of  the  rib  from  r to  its  conjumffion 
with  the  vertebra  ; V p q r s t its  flefliy  part ; tt 
its  tendon  which  is  inferted  into  the  enfiform 
cartilage  and  linea  alba.  It  is  more  fully  ex- 
plained in  Plate  XXI. 

w Arteria  epigaflrica,  or  the  internal  branch 
of  the  external  iliaca. 

XXX  Branches  of  the  nervi  lumbares  which 
go  to  the  abdominal  mufcles  and  integuments. 

yy  External  branch  of  the|  outer  iliaca  in  two 
ramifications, accompanied  bytheexternalbranch 
of  the  outer  iliac  vein,  in  two  ramifications. 

2 Mammaria  interna. 

In  the  right  lower  Limb. 

effg  The  iliacus  internus  ; ff  Its  origin 
from  the  ilium  *,  at  g it  is  tendinous  on  the 
furface  ; at  it  has  an  origin  from  the  fafcia 
lata  : it  joins  in  with  the  pfoas  magnus  from 
its  origin,  and  is  with  it  inferted  into  the  little 
trochanter  of  the  thigh  bone. — They  feem  to 
be  but  one  mufcle. 

hikkkll  Glutaeus  Intemus  j ^ Its  origin  from 
the  ilium,  externally  tendinous,  but  inwai'dly 
flefliy ; It  is  externally  flefliy  at ; ; zt  k k k are 
tendinous  lines.  It  is  inferted  into  the  great 
trochanter  at  Ikkkl. 

pqqrst  The  large  adduftor  of  the  thigh; 
p the  flat  tendon  by  which  it  arifes  from  the 
ligament  running  from  the  facrum  and  coccyx 
to  the  ifchiuni  ; q q the  beginning  of  the  fleihy 
part  on  this  fide,  externally  tendinous  ; r the 
external  flefliy  part  ; s the  place  wdiere  its  thick 
belly  begins  to  diminifli,  conforming  to  the 
belly  of  the  gemellus ; it  is  inferted  by  a ftrong 
tendon  into  the  internal  condyle  of  the  os  femo- 
ris  behind  the  origin  of  the  articular  ligament 
and  a little  below  it. 

M w The  gracilis ; u the  flefliy  part ; iv  the 
tendon. 

X y Mufculus  parvus  in  articulatione  femoris 
fitus  ; X the  flefliy  part ; y the  tendon. 

111223456  Cruralis ; i i i its  origin  by 
fiiiall  flat  tendons  externally,  but  internally 
flefliy  ; 2 2 the  place  where  the  tendinous  fur- 
face begins  to  dilappear  ; 3 4 its  infertion  into 
the  patella  and  lateral  ligament;  at  3 it  is  partly 


divided  for  the  reception  of  blood-veflels;  and 
its  origin  at  6 is  confounded  w-ith  the  two  vafti. 

789  Vaflus  internus ; 8 its  origin  along 
W’lth  the  cruralis  from  the  femoris;  9 Its  ten- 
dinous Infertion  into  the  patella  ; It  has  a flefliy 
infertion  about  half  W'ay  up  the  femur  into  the 
external  tendinous  furface  on  the  internal  fide 
of  the  cruralis  ; or  tliefc  two  may  be  joined  to- 
gether, and  called  but  one  penniform  mufcle, 
the  tendon  fpoken  of  receiving  the  flefliy  infer- 
tlons of  the  vaflus  internus  on  one  fide,  and  on 
the  other  of  that  part  of  the  cruralis  marked 
1 I I 2 2 5 3 ; and  the  part  346  only  may  be 
called  cruralis,  being  diflin£l:  from  the  patella 
up  to  the  part  6,  where,  at  its  origin,  it  is  con- 
founded with  the  flefliy  fibres  of  the  tw'O  vafli ; 
the  origin  of  thefe  mufcles,  except  3 4 6,  is 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  bone,  and  con- 
tinued down  that  bone  to  6. 

10  The  lateral  ligament  of  the  external  fide 
of  the  patella  wdilch  binds  that  bone  to  the  ex- 
ternal condyle  of  the  os  femoris. 

1 1 The  middle  or  anterior  ligament  of  the 
patella  which  binds  that  bone  to  the  tibia. 

12  The  lateral  ligament  of  the  internal  fide  of 
the  patella  which  binds  that  bone  to  the  tibia. 

1313  The  burfal  ligament  of  the  knee,  be- 
twixt which  and  that  marked  34  in  Plate  VI. 
lie  the  mucilaginous  glands. 

14  14  15  16  17  18  19  2.0  Tibialis  anticus ; 
14  14  its  origin  from  the  fuperior  and  anterior 
part  of  the  tibia  ; 15  its  tendinous  origin  from 
the  inferior  part  of  the  os  femoris  : this  is  a very 
ftrong  tendon,  into  wdiich  the  flefliy  part,  which 
arifes  from  the  tibia  at  14  14,  begins  to  be  In- 
ferted, after  running  down  about  one  third  of 
the  length  of  the  tibia  ; foon  after  v/liich  infer- 
lion  fleihy  fibres  run  from  this,  obliquely  down- 
wards and  inw^ards,  to  be  inferted  into  a flat 
tendon,  which  is  a continuation  of  wdiat  may  be 
called  the  proper  and  inferior  tendon  of  the 
tibialis  anticus  marked  20  : the  internal  or  pof- 
terior  part  of  this  mufcle,  which  is  externally 
tendinous,  makes  a flefliy  body  much  thicker 
than,  or  about  twice  as  thick  as,  the  anterior 
flefliy  part ; the  fuperior  part,  running  from  the 
tibia  obliquely  dowuiwards  and  outwards,  and 
then  from  the  external  pofterior  furface  ob- 
liquely downwards,  is  alfo  inferted  into  the 
middle  tendon  : it  ceafes  to  be  flefliy  about  the 
bottom  of  the  tibia,  where  the  internal  or  pof- 
terior tendon  and  middle  tendon  form  the  ten- 
don 20,  which  is  inferted  into  the  ofl'a  cuneifor- 
mia  and  metatarfal  bone  ; the  part  19  into  the 
os  cuboides,  it  divides  for  the  paflage  of  fonie 
blood-velTels  and  then  unites  again ; and  the 
part  18  into  the  ofla  cuneiforniia  pofteriorly 
3 I 
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running  over  the  internal  articular  ligament  as 
far  back  as  the  pofterior  edge  of  the  fplint  bone. 

23  24  25  25  26  26  27  27  Flexor  digitorum  pe- 
dis; 23  its  tendinous  and  flefhy  origin  from  the 
fibula  and  articular  ligament,  and  from  the  fu- 
perior  and  pofterior  part  of  the  tibia,  which  ori- 
gination is  continued  near  half  the  way  down 
that  bone  from  a confiderable  roughnefs  ; the 
protuberating  parts  of  which  give  rife  to  the 
four  or  five  tendinous  parts  compofing  this 
muffle  : they  intermix  with  the  carnous  part  in 
this  manner,  the  fibres  defcend  obliquely  down- 
wards from  the  fafcia  26  26  27  27  to  be  infert- 
ed  into  the  tendon  which  lies  next  it ; and  that 
tendon  receives  the  carnbus  fibres  defcending 
from  the  tendinous  part  which  is  next  to  it 
more  internally  ; and  that  tendon  fends  fibres 
obliquely  downwards  to  the  next  which  is  ftill 
more  internal,  and  fo  on  of  the  reft  ; one  re- 
ceiving flefhy  fibres  from  each  fide,  and  that 
next  it  fending  them  off  to  each  fide,  the  ex- 
ternal fafcia  only  excepted,  which  fends  flefhy 
fibres  to  this  mufcle  only  inwards,  being  the 
cover  of  this  mufcle:  this  fafcia  on  the  external 
fide,  where  it  is  marked  26  26,  gives  origin  to 
the  fleflry  fibres  of  the  peronaeus  : it  is  joined 
by  the  fafcia  which  arifes  from  the  internal  pof- 
terior edge  of  the  tibia  when  that  fafcia  has  run 
over  the  tibialis  pofticus,  which  it  ferves  to  bind 
down  in  its  proper  place.  There  is  fome  part 
of  the  origin  feen  at  28  from  betwixt  the 
tibia  nnd  fibula  : 27  27  The  origin  of  the  fafcia 
which  covers  this  mufcle,  which  is  ftrong  and 
tendinous  near  its  origin,  from  the  articular  li- 
gament, and  fibula,  or  rather  from  the  articular 
ligament  which  runs  from  the  external  condyle 
of  the  humerus  all  the  way  down  the  external 
fide  of  the  tibia,  and  by  which  the  fibula  is 
attached  to  the  tibia,  as  well  as  by  a ligament 
which  arifes  from  the  external  edge  of  the  tibia 
and  defcends  obliquely  downwards  to  be  inferted 
into  the  fibula  ; 24  the  external  part  of  this 
mufcle  where  the  flefhy  fibres  may  be  feen 
through  the  fafcia  ; 25  25  the  tendon. 

28  29  Poplitreus;  28  the  tendon  arifing  un- 
der the  articular  ligament. 

30  The  articular  ligament  which  runs  all  the 
waydownthe  fibula, andto  the  bottom  of  thetibia. 

31  An  articular  ligament. 

32  A ligament  which  binds  the  os  calcis  to 
the  fplint  bone. 

33  An  articular  ligament. 

34  Arteria  fciatica,  accompanied  with  a vein. 

3535  Branches  of  the  ^arteria  glutaea,  ac- 
companied with  veins  and  nerves. 

36  A branch  of  the  arteria  obturatrix,  ac- 
companied with  a vein. 


37  A branch  of  the  arteria  obturatrix. 

38  A branch  of  the  vena  cruralis,  in  which 
appear  fome  valves. 

39  A branch  of  the  arteria’ poplltsea. 

5 I A branch  of  the  vena  poplitaea. 

52  Arteria  poplitaea. 

53  Vena  poplitaea,  in  which  appears  a valve. 

54  Nerves  going  to  the  tibialis  anticus.  They 
are  rami  of  the  fmall  fciatic  branch. 

55  Arteria  tibialis  anterior. 

56  Vena  tibialis  anterior,  in  which  appear 
fome  valves. 

57  Glandula  poplitaea,  commonly  called  the 
pope’s  eye. 

58  Vena  faphaena. 

59  The  outer  cartilage  belonging  to  the  cof- 
fin bone. 

60  The  inner  cartilage  belonging  to  the  coffin 
bone. 

40  41  42  42  43  44  45  49  The  plantaris  j 
40  its  origin  from  the  os  femoris  *,413  place 
where  the  gemellus  is  attached  to  it  by  flefliy 
fibres  ; 42  42  the  tendon  inferted  at  43  into 
the  firft  bone  of  the  toe  ; 49  a ligament  arifing 
from  the  os  calcis  and  inferted  into  this  tendon, 
which  keeps  it  fteady  upon  the  end  of  that  bone ; 
44  a ligament  arifing  from  the  firft  bone  of  the 
toe,  and  inferted  into  this  tendon;  the  ligament 
45,  which  arifes  from  the  fefamoid  bone,  is  not 
attached  to  it  but  runs  over  it,  and  ferves  as 
well  as  the  ligament  44  to  prevent  its  ftarting 
from  thofe  bones  when  the  joint  is  bent. 

The  infection  43  is  but  half  of  its  tendon,  it 
being  divided,  and  the  other  half  inferted  intO' 
the  internal  pofterior  edge  of  the  fame  bone, 
leaving,  by  that  divifion,  a paflage  for  the  flexor 
digitorum  pedis,  which  is  feen  at  25  lying  be- 
twixt the  tendon  of  the  plantaris  and  the  bone. 

46  A capfular  ligament. 

47  An  articular  ligament. 

48  A capfular  ligament. 

49  A ligament  which  binds  the  tendon  of 
the  plantaris  to  the  os  calcis,  and  may  be  called 
part  of  the  origin  of  the  flrort  flexor  of  the  toes. 

50  .4*^  articular  ligament. 

In  the  left  lower  Limb. 

a Arteria  cruralis. 

b Vena  cruralis. 

h hi  Poplitaeus ; hh\\?,  infertion  into  the  tibia 
externally  tendinous  ; i the  flefliy  part  coming' 
from  its  origin  from  the  external  condyle  of  the 
femoris  which  is  marked  28  on  the  left  limb  im 
this  plate. 

k I Im  n op  Plantaris ; k the  flefliy  belly ; llm  tt 
the  tendon  \ 0 z ligament  arifing  from  the  os 
calcis  and  inferted  into  the  tendon  m of  the 
plantaris,  which  it  confines  in-  its  place;,  its 
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fellow  is  marked  49  on  the  left  limb  in  this 
pl.itJ.  This  ligament  may  be  called  part  of  the 
origin  of  the  fliort  flexor  of  the  toes  ; « its  in- 
feition  into  the  firil  bone  of  the  toe;  the  exter- 
nal infertiou  is  marked  43  on  the  right  lower 
I'.mb  in  this  plate;  betwixt  thefe  inferiions 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  digitorum  pedis  runs 
(hiwn  to  its  infertiou  into  the  coffin  bone  ; p a 
li  -ameut  arifing  from  the  firfl  bone  of  the  toe 
and  inferted  into  the  tendon. 

q A ligament  which  arifes  from  one  fefamoid 
bone  and  runs  over  the  tendon  of  the  plantaris 
to  be  inferted  into  tire  other,  and  ferves  to  bind 
down  that  tendon. 

I 2 3 Tibialis  pofticus  ; i the  fleffiy  belly  ; 
2 3 the  tendon  inferted  into  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  digitorum  pedis. 

4 Flexor  digitorum  pedis,  marked  23  24  25 
25  26  26  27  27  27  on  the  right  limb  in  this  plate. 

10  II  12  13  15  16  Tibialis  anticus  ; 10  the 
flefhy  part  marked  14  on  the  left  limb  in  this 
plate;  ii  the  part  marked  16;  12  the  part 
marked  19;  13  the  part  marked  iB;  and  15 
is  one  tendon  of  the  fleffiy  part  of  this  mufcle, 
inferted  into  the  offia  cuneiformia  pofteriorly 
running  over  the  internal  articular  ligament  as 
far  back  as  the  pofterior  edge  of  the  fplint  bone  ; 
the  part  16  is  inferted  into  the  fuperior  and  an- 
terior edge  of  the  metatarfal  bone ; the  part 
marked  13  runs  under  the  tendon  15  to  its  in- 
fertion  into  the  offa  cuneiformia. 

17  17  18  The  internal  lateral  ligament,  which 
binds  the  patella  to  the  os  femoris  ; 1 8 its  ori- 
gin from  the  os  femoris;  17  17  its  infertion 
into  the  patella. 

19  19  20  The  Internal  lateral  ligament,  which 
binds  the  patella  to  the  tibia ; 20  its  origin 
from  the  tibia  ; 19  19  its  infertion  into  the  pa- 
tella.— riiis  is  marked  12  on  the  left  limb  in 
this  table. 

21  22  The  external  lateral  or  anterior  liga- 
ment, which  binds  the  patella  to  the  tibia, 
marked  1 1 on  the  left  limb  in  this  plate  ; 2 1 its 
origin  from  the  tibia  ; 22  its  Infertion  into  the 
patella. 

23  24  The  internal,  lateral,  articular  ligament, 
which  binds  the  tibia  to  the  os  femoris. 

25  25  The  burfal  ligament  of  the  knee,  with 
fome  few  of  the  mucilaginous  glands  left  on 
which  lie  betwixt  this  ligament  and  that  marked 

^5  *5  ^5  ^5  VI. 

26  InterofTeus,  &c. 

27  28  An  articular  ligament. 

34  The  articular  ligament  of  the  fetlock 
joint. 

35  The  burfal  ligament.  This  is  a flrong 
thick  ligament,  and  about  this  place  almoft  car- 


tilaginous. 1^0  this  the  tendon  of  the  extenfor 
digitorum  is  ftrongly  attached. 

36  A burfid  ligament. 

37  An  articular  ligament. 

38  An  articular  ligament. 

39  Branches  of  the  vena  tibialis  anterior. 

40  A nerve  called  fciaticus  internus. 

41  7’he  inner  cartilage  belonging  to  the  cof- 
fin bone. 

hi  the  right  upper  Limb, 
abc  Brachialis  internus.  It  arifes  at  a from 
the  neck  of  the  humerus,  and  the  internal  lower 
part  of  the  fcapula  ; c the  part  which  goes  to  ' 
be  inferted  into  the  radius  a little  below  the  in- 
fertion of  the  biceps  and  more  internally. 

deffghi  Flexor  digitorum  profundbs  ; de 
the  firil  or  largefl  head,  explained  in  Plate  VI. 
with  the  other  three  heads  of  this  mufcle  ; 
d the  fleffiy  part ; e the  tendinous  part;  gh  the 
third  deferibed  head  ; g the  fleffiy  part  ; h the 
tendon  ; i the  lafl  deferibed  head,  appearing 
here  a little  ; f f the  common  tendon,  inferted 
into  the  coffin  bone. — See  Plate  XXI.  for  a 
fuller  explanation. 

k A ligament  which  runs  down  the  fmall  end 
of  the  ulna,  to  be  inferted  into  the  ligament  or 
bones  of  the  carpus,  and  to  which  the  fafeia  is 
Inferted  on  this  fide,  which  covers  the  bending 
mufcles  on  the  cubit. 

Im  Flexor  digitorum  fublimis ; / a little  of 
the  fleffiy  part ; /n  the  tendon  inferted  into  the 
great  paflern. 

« n n n Articular  ligaments. 

000  Burfal  ligaments. 
p Vena  cephalica. 

q InterofTeus,  &c. 

r The  outer  cartilage  belonging  to  the  coffin 
bone. 

In  the  left  upper  Limb. 

abc  Brachialis  internus,  made  a little  con- 
cave at  b by  the  biceps  ; c its  infertion  into  the 
radius. 

d Nervus  medianus. 
e Arteria  brachialis. 
f Vena  brachialis. 
g Vena  cephalica. 

1 Flexor  carpi  radialis. 

/ m Flexor  digitorum  fublimis ; I the  fleffiy 
part ; m the  tendon. 

nopp  Flexor  digitorum  profundus;  n the 
head  marked  g h on  the  right  upper  limb  in 
this  plate;  pp  the  tendon. 
qqqq  Articular  ligaments. 
rrr  Burfal  ligaments. 

5 InterofTeus,  &c. 

t The  inner  cartilage  belonging  to  the  coffin 
bone. 
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Defcription  of  Plate  XI. 

Mufcles^  i^c.  In  the  Head. 

a IVIufculus  feptimus  occuli  fufpenforius, 
arlfes  from  the  margin  of  the  hole  through 
which  the  optic  nerve  paflTes  into  the  eye,  and 
Is  inferted  (being  divided  into  feveral  flefhy  por- 
tions) into  the  lower  or  poflerior  part  of  the 
fclerotica  below  the  termination  of  the  other 
mufcles. 

b Obliquus  fuperior. 
c The  trochlea. 
d Obliquus  inferior. 
e Attolens. 
f Deprimens. 
g Adduce'ns. 
h Abducens. 

i  The  femi-lunar  fold,  formed  by  the  con- 
junctiva, which  inclofes  a fort  of  gland,  the  in- 
ternal part  of  which  is  a thick  and  firm  glandu- 
lar fubftance  terminating  in  fat ; the  external 
or  lunar  edge  is  broad  and  very  thin,  of  a car- 
tilaginous nature,  before  which  lies  the  carun- 
cula  lachrymalisjOrglandulalachrymalis  inferior. 
k The  optic  nerve,  where  the  eye  is,cut  away. 
ll mil  n 0 oop  The  glandulous  membrane  of 
the  infide  of  the  lips  and  cheek  ; o o o the  part 
in  which  the  buccinator  is  inferted,  which  is 
thicker  than  the  reft  and  more  free  from  glands  ; 
limp  the  glands  called  glandulse  labiales ; 
they  are  thickeft  near  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
and  beginning  of  the  upper  lip  j n n Glandulje 
buccales. 

q The  elevator  of  the  chin. 

1 Vena  angularis. 

2 Arterla  angularis. 

3 Nervi  maxillaris  inferloris  *,  they  are  the 
third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

456  Nervi  maxillaris  fuperioris  ; they  are 
branches  of  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  ; 4 branches  which  go  to  the  upper  lip  ; 
5 a branch  which  goes  to  the  infide  of  the  nof- 
tril  towards  the  tip  of  the  nofe ; 6 a branch 
which  goes  to  the  long  nafal  mufcle  of  the  up- 
per lip. 

789  The  cartilages  of  the  nofe  \ 7 the  mid- 
dle portion  ; it  is  a broad  cartilaginous  lamina, 
joined  by  a kind  of  fymphyfis  to  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  middle  lamina  of  the  os  ethmoides, 
to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  vomer,  and  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  groove  formed  by  the  ofla 
maxillaria,  as  far  as  the  nafal  fpines  of  thefe 
bones:  this  lamina  completes  the  feptum  narium, 
of  which  it  forms  the  principal  part ; 8 the  an- 
terior lateral  cartilage  which  forms  the  tip  of 
the  nofe,  or  the  fuperior  anterior  part  of  the 


noftril  *,  9 the  pofterlor  and  inferior  lateral  car- 
tilage, or  rather  bone,  for  in  aged  horfes  it  feems 
to  be  perfecft  bone,  which  helps  to  form  the  in- 
ferior parts  of  the  noftrils. 

I o The  anterior  cartilage  of  the  outer  ear. 

I I The  outer  ear. 

In  the  Neck. 

a Reiflus  anticus  brevis,  or  minor;  a its  ori- 
gin from  the  lateral  part  of  the  body,  rather 
anteriorly,  and  from  the  root  of  the  tranfverfe 
procefs  of  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck.  It  is 
inferted  into  the  occiput  in  its  anterior  procefs 
or  appendix,  or  to  the  edge  of  the  bone  adjoin- 
ing to  it. 

d Cricoarytenoidoeus  lateralis. 

e Cricoarytenoidaeus  pofticus. 

f A very  fmall  part  of  the  arytenoidaeus. 

ghhh  h CEfophagus ; g the  membrane  bared 
by  taking  away  the  lower  conftriiftor  of  the 
pharynx,  and  freed  a little  from  its  attachment 
to  the  thyroid  cartilage  i to  ftiew  the  infertion 
of  the  cricoarytenoidsus  lateralis. 

i k The  thyroid  cartilage  ; at  the  lower  pro- 
cefs, tied  to  the  crycoid  cartilage  by  the  liga- 
ment m. 

I The  annular,  or  crycoid  cartilage. 

II  The  ligament  by  which  the  thyroid  or  fcu- 
tiform,  and  the  crycoid  or  annular,  cartilages  are 
tied  one  to  the  other  in  the  anterior  part. 

m A ligament  which  ties  the  lower  procefs 
of  the  thyroid  or  fcutiform  cartilage  to  the  cry- 
coid cartilage. 

000  Trachea  arterla,  afpera  arteria,  or  wind- 
pipe. 

p p The  carotid  artery,  or  carotis  communis. 

1 Arteria  carotis  externa,  or  the  external 
carotid. 

2 Arterla  carotis  interna,  or  the  internal  ca- 
rotid. 

q q The  trunk  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves. 

3 A branch  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves. 

4 Arteria  cervicalis,  or  the  cervical  artery. 

5 Vena  cervicalis. 

r s Recftus  pofticus  brevis,  or  internus  ; r its 
origin  from  the  atlas  ; s its  infertion  into  the 
occiput. 

t u Intervertebralis ; t its  origin  from  the  af- 
cending  oblique  procefs  of  the  third  vertebra  ; 
u its  infertion  into  the  lateral  part  of  the  body 
of  the  fecond. 

uw,  See.  The  five  inferior  intervertebrales, 
which  anfwer  to  the  fame  explanation  as  the 
fuperior,  only  that  the  lowed  arifes  from  the 
fpace  betwixt  the  oblique  procefles  of  the  up- 
permoft  vertebra  of  the  back,  and  the  reft  arife 
from  the  fuperior  oblique  procefles  only ; their 
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anterior  and  inferior  flefliy  parts  feem  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  intertranfverfarii  pofterlores 
colli,  but  their  upper  and  pofterior  parts  are 
diftinct,  the  nerves  and  blood-vefTels  coming 
from  betwixt  the  vertebrie  to  go  to  the  back  of 
the  neck  running  betwixt  them. 

xxxxy  The  multifidus  of  the  fpine  arifing 
zi  X X XX  from  the  defeending  oblique  proceffes 
of  the  vertebrre  of  the  neck,  externally  tendi- 
nous ; y its  uppermoft  infertion  into  the  fpine 
of  the  defeending  procefs  of  the  fecond  vertebra 
of  the  neck.  This  is  more  fully  explained  in 
Plates  X.  and  XXI. 

z One  of  the  fcalenx,  or  rather  the  elevator 
of  the  firfl:  rib  arifing  at  z from  the  tranfverfe 
procefs  of  the  feventh  vertebra  of  the  neck.  It 
is  inferted  into  the  firft  rib. 

12234566,  &c.  788,  &c.  Ligamentum 
colli ; it  is  a double  ligament ; I the  fuperior 
or  pofterior  part,  which  begins  to  diflinguiflr 
itfelf  about  the  fifteenth  fpine  of  the  back  on 
the  lateral  part  of  its  extremity,  by  being  broader 
than  the  extremity  of  the  fpine  ; from  which 
proje£Iing  part  the  inferior  part  of  the  trape- 
zius begins  about  the  fourteenth  fpine  ; it  dif- 
tingudhes  itfelf  about  this  place  alfo  by  a fmall 
groove  or  channel  that  is  formed  betwixt  it  and 
its  feliOW  , but  its  origin  is  not  to  be  abfolutely 
fixed  in  this  place,  becaufe  in  conju£lion  with 
the  interfpinal  ligaments  it  runs  down  the  back 
and  loins,  and  probably  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
joining  both  fides  together ; they  are  on  the 
fpinal  procefs  of  the  vertebrx  of  the  back,  about 
one  minute  broad,  or  rather  more,  then  ex- 
tending in  breadth  as  they  arife  from  the  fupe- 
rior  vertebrx  till  they  come  to  the  third  fpinal 
procefs,  where  they  are  about  four  minutes 
broad,  they  leave  their  origin  in  two  diftinft 
portions,  joined  only  by  an  Intervening  liga- 
ment, the  fibres  of  which  run  in  a tranfverfe  di- 
reftion  from  one  part  to  the  other  : there  is  a 
deep  groove  or  channel  continued  betwixt  them 
for  about  one  part  and  fix  minutes,  as  they  af- 
cend  towards  the  occiput,  as  far  as  2 j then 
diniinifhing  in  breadth,  they  become  almolt 
round,  and  infert  themfelves  into  the  occiput  at 
5 about  two  minutes  diameter,  lying  both  clofe 
together  ; 3 the  part  of  the  ligament  arifing 
from  the  fpines  of  the  fecond  and  third  vertebrx 
of  the  back;  4 an  intervening  ligament,  which 
joins  the  two  origins  of  the  ligamentum  colli 
together ; 6 6 6 6 6 6 the  infertions  Into  the 
fpin.al  procefles  of  the  fuperior  vertebriE  of  the 
neck ; 7 the  interfpinal  ligament  betwixt  the 
firft  and  fecond  vertebrx  of  the  neck  ; 8 8 8 8 
a ftrong  communicative  membrane  which  fills 
up  the  opening  betwixt  the  infertions  of  this 


ligament,  on  which  fome  ftraggling  filaments  of 
the  ligament  are  expanded. 

13  13  14  15  The  capfular  ligament -of  the 
articulation  betwixt  the  head  and  the  firft  ver- 
tebra of  the  neck;  13  13  the  part  inferted  into 
the  firft  vertebra  ; above  14  it  is  inferted  into 
the  occiput  ; 15  its  infertion  into  the  long  pro- 
cefs of  the  occipital  bone,  which  feems  to  be  a 
confiderable  addition  to  the  mamillary  procefs 
of  the  temporal  bone. 

16  The  capfular  ligament  of  the  articulation 
betwixt  the  firft  and  fecond  vertebrx  of  the 
neck  ; the  pofterior  part  covers  the  fpinal  mar- 
row, the  lateral  part  covers  the  articulating  part 
of  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck,  where  it  is 
covered  with  a fmooth  cartilage. 

17  17  17  17  Shew  the  capfular  ligaments  of 
the  articulations  of  the  five  inferior  vertebrx  of 
the  neck,  made  by  their  oblique  procefles ; 
they  arife  free  from  the  bone  juft  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  oblique  procefles,  and  continue  their 
origin  round  the  articulating  cartilages. 

18  18,  &c.  The  vertebral  veins,  arteries, 
and  nerves  of  the  neck. 

19  Part  of  the  jugular  vein. 

In  the  ‘Trunk. 

a b,  &c.  The  elevators  of  the  ribs ; they 
arife  at  a externally  tendinous,  from  the  tranf- 
verfe procefles  of  all  the  vertebrae  of  the  back 
(except  the  laft)  and  from  the  laft  of  the  neck, 
to  be  inferted  into  the  fuperior  edge  of  all  the 
ribs,  each  being  inferted  into  the  rib  immedi- 
ately below  its  origin,  and  running  from  its  origin 
in  a radiated  manner ; the  pofterior  part,  or 
that  next  the  fpine,  running  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  rib  almoft  tranfverfely  ; the  anterior  part, 
or  that  furtheft  from  the  fpine,  running  in  an 
oblique  direftion  downwards,  to  be  inferted 
into  the  rib  about  nine  minutes  from  Its  arti- 
culation with  the  vertebra,  for  about  ten  of  the 
inferior  ribs  ; then  they  dimlnifli  in  length  gra- 
dually, till  the  length  of  their  infertion  is  but 
about  fix  minutes  from  the  articulation  at  the 
uppermoft  ribs. 

c r,  &c.  ddy  &c.  MultifidI  fpinx  ; c c,  &c. 
their  tendinous  originations  from  the  tranfverfe 
procefles  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  back  ; cl d,  &c. 
their  tendinous  and  flcfliy  Infertions  into  the 
fpines  of  the  back,  loins,  and  facrum  ; their 
origins  and  infertions  are  both  tendinous  and 
flefliy,  but  at  the  external  parts  of  the  origins, 
from  the  extremities  of  the  pofterior  protuber- 
ances of  the  tranfverfe  procefs,  are  the  ftrongeft 
tendinous  parts,  the  external  tendon  expanding 
Itfelf  as  it  advances  towards  the  infertions,  leaves, 
it  externally  flefhy  near  the  infertions  ; but  upon 
fome  of  the  fuperior  fpines,  particularly  thofe 
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v/li’di  lie  under  the  fcapula,^  It  becomes  extcr- 
jjaliy  teiulinoiis  near  its  Infertions  ; the  infer- 
tions  near  eft  the  r.ncls  of  the  I'pines  are  tendi- 
nous for  the  inoft  part,  thofe  of  the  loins 
forming  a roundilh  tendon  about  half  a minute 
broad,  and  a quarter,  or  near  it,  thick. 

e f The  lateral  niufcle  of  the  tail  arifuig  at  e 
from  the  fpine  of  the  laft  vertebra  but  one  of 
the  loins ; f the  llcfliy  part ; it  goes  to  be  iu- 
lerted  by  a tendon  into  the  oblique  procefs  of 
the  third  vertebra  of  the  tail,  and  alfo  into  two 
or  three  of  the  lower  ones,  and  then  joins  in 
with  the  elevating  mufcles  of  the  tail. 

gg,  &c.  The  inter- tranfverfe  mufcles  of  the, 
tail  arifing  from  one  vertebra,  and  inferted  into 
the  next,  and  fo  on  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  tail.  There  are  mufcles  which  arife  from 
the  upper  or  pofterior  part  of  the  tranfverfe 
procefi'es,  and  are  inferted  into  the  oblique  pro- 
cefl'es  of  the  next  but  one  or  two  below  them. 

h The  ligament  which  runs  over  the  fpines 
of  the  os  facrum. 

/ The  elevating  mufcle  of  the  tail,  beginning 
its  origin  from  the  inferior  or  pofterior  edge  of 
the  third  fpinal  procefs  of  the  os  facrum,  which 
origin  is  continued  from  near  the  end  of  the 
fpine  about  half  way  tow'ards  its  root;  its  origin 
is  continued  flelliy  from  the  fides,  edges,  and 
inter-fpinal  ligaments  of  the  fpinal  ligaments  of 
the  fpines  of  the  facrum  below  that,  from  the 
whole  length  of  the  laft  of  them,  and  after  pair- 
ing over  one  is  inferted  into  the  next  oblique 
procefs,  or  next  but  one,  below. 

k The  depreffing  mufcle  of  the  tail,  beginning 
its  origin  from  under  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of 
the  third  vertebra  of  the  facrum,  and  continu- 
ing from  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of  thofe  below 
from  the  whole  breadths  of  them,  and  the  inter- 
tranfverfe  ligaments.  The  flelhy  fibres  are  in- 
ferted into  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  or  bones 
of  the  tail. 

Ill  The  lungs  appearing  through  the  pleura. 
mmmn  n n The  diaphragm  appearing  through 
the  pleura  ; m m m the  flelhy  part ; nnn  the 
tendinous  part. 

0 0,  &c.  Nervi  intercoftales. 
ppi  &c.  Arterise  intercoftales. 
q The  inteftines,  fcen  through  the  perito- 
na:um. 

In  the  right  lonjuer  Limb- 
ab c Mufculus  parvus  in  articulatione  femoris 
fitus ; a its  round  flelhy  belly  ; b the  flat  ten- 
don by  which  it  arlfes  over  the  tendon  of  the 
reftus  cruris  ; c the  flat  tendon  by  which  it  is 
inferted  into  the  os  femoris. 

def  The  head  of  the  redlus,  left  on  to  Ihew 
how  that  mufcle  arifes  from  the  os  innomina- 


tum,  being  hid  In  Plate  VI.  under  the  glutteus 
medius  and  glutajus  internus,  and  in  Plate  XX. 
under  the  glut . us  inteniu-.;  d its  origin  from 
the  external  or  pofterior  part  of  the  iiiferior  fpine 
of  the  ilium,  covered  at  b by  the  thin  flat  tendon 
of  the  mufculus  parvus  in  articulatione  femoris 
fitus  ; e its  origin  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
inferior  fpine  of  the  ilium  ; / the  place  where 
the  mufcle  is  cut  oft'. 

iikl  0 liiacus  internus  ; i i the  anterior  part 
arifing  from  the  fpine  of  the  ilium;  kl  pofterior 
part  arifing  at  from  the  fafeia  lata  ; o the 
tendon,  inferted  into  the  lelTer  trochanter  ; at 
/ a fafeia  arifes  which  runs  over  the  pofterior 
part  of  this  mufcle. 

in  n n 0 9 Levator  ani,  coming  from  its  origin 
fiom  the  acute  procefs  of  the  iichium  near  in\ 
it  is  inferted  Tit  n n into  the  tranfverfe  procefles 
of  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  bones  of  the 
tail,  and  zt  oo  into  the  internal  fphinclor  ani. 

p The  internal  fphinddor  ani. 

s s The  iiifercion  of  the  petftinaeus  into  the 
os  femoris. 

t u Sartorlus  ; t the  fleftiy  part,  or  rather  the 
mufcle,  which  is  fiat  and  flelhy  ; u being  only 
a fafeia  by  wdrich  the  mufcle  is  confined  in  its 
proper  place. 

T A fort  of  fafeia  under  which  thefe  nerves 
and  blood-vefl'els  lie,  and  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached as  well  as  the  neighbouring  mufcles, 
and  by  that  means  kept  in  their  proper  places. 
The  nerves  and  blood-vefl'els  are  marked  as  pro- 
tuberating under  it  and  feen  through  it. 

’w  X X The  gracilis  ; w the  flelhy  part  \ x x 
the  fafeia  by  which  it  is  confined  in  its  proper 
place. 

2 Part  of  the  addudbor  of  the  thigh,  arifing 
at  2 from  the  ifehium  ; it  is  inferted  externally 
tendinous  into  the  os  femoris. 

123  Obturator  internus  with  the  gemini ; 
I the  inferior  of  the  gemini,  arifing  from  the 
ifehium  ; 2 the  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus 
coming  from  the  infide  of  the  ifehium  ; 3 the 
fuperior  of  the  gemini  going  to  its  infertion 
with  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus,  and 
the  other  gemini  into  the  internal  lateral  part 
of  the  great  trochanter. 

4 A tendinous  fafeia  arifing  at  4 from  the 
point  of  a little  protuberance  of  the  ifehium, 
which  fpreading  and  defeending  is  attached  to 
the  addudlor  magnus ; if  ferves  to  bind  down 
the  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus,  obliging 
it  to  lie  in  a concave  form  pofteriorly : it  is  a 
guard  for  the  nerve  which  accompanies  it  (lying 
partly  over  it)  preventing  its  being  over  braced 
by  that  tendon’s  ftarting  from  the  bone,  by 
bringing  itfelf  into  a ftreight  line  when  in  adlion. 
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10  1 1 12  The  burfal  ligament  of  the  hip  joint 
strlfing  at  lo  from  the  os  Innominatum,  at  1 1 1 1 
from  the  neck  of  the  os  femorls 

13  13  Mark  where  the  burfal  ligament  had 
its  origin  from  the  os  femorls,  which  inferts  it- 
felf  Into  the  patella  and  tibia. 

14  A ligament  which  binds  the  cartilage  15 
to  the  tibia;  behind  14  the  top  of  the  tibia  is 
incrufted  with  a fmooth  cartilage,  which  ferves 
the  tendon  of  the  poplitaeus  to  Aide  upon. 

15  The  outer  femi-lunar  cartilage  in  the  joint 
of  the  knee. 

18  19  The  articular  ligament  of  the  knee  ; 
18  its  origin  from  the  os  femorls  ; 19  its  infer- 
tion  into  the  fibula. 

20  A ligament  which  binds  the  fibula  to  the 
tibia. 

21  The  external  lateral  ligament  which  binds 
the  patella  to  the  os  femoris. 

22  The  internal  lateral  ligament  which  binds 
the  patella  to  the  tibia. 

23  The  anterior  ligament  which  binds  the 
patella  to  the  tibia. 

24  Part  of  the  tendon  of  the  gemellus,  which 
is  inferted  into  the  os  calcis,  cut  off  at  24. 

25  A firong  ligament  which  binds  the  os  cal- 
cis to  the  fplint  bone. 

26  26  26  26  The  external  articular  ligaments 
of  the  foot. 

27  A ligament  running  from  the  aftragalus 
to  the  metatarfal  bone. 

28  Interoffeus,  See. 

29  Iliaca  minor. 

30  Arteria  glutsea. 

31  Pudica  communis. 

3232  Arteria  obturatrix. 

33  Arteria  cruralls. 

34  Vena  cruralis. 

35  Nervus  cruralls. 

36  Arteria  poplitcea. 

37  Vena  poplitsea. 

38  The  outer  cartilage  belonging  to  the  cof- 
fin bone. 

39  The  inner  cartilage  belonging  to  the  cof- 
fin bone. 

Jl/i  the  internal  Jlde  of  the  lift  lonuer  Limh. 

1 The  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  patella, 
which  binds  that  bone  to  the  os  femoris. 

2 1 he  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  patella, 
which  binds  that  bone  to  the  tibia,  marked  22- 
on  the  right  limb  in  this  plate. 

. 3 The  anterior  ligament,  which  binds  the  pa- 
tella to  the  tibia,  n.arked  23  on  the  right  limb 
in  tins  plate. 

4  f he  internal  articular  ligament  of  the  knee 
joint. 


5 A ligament  which  binds  the  os  calcis^  to 
the  aftragalus  and  os  naviculare. 

6 666  The  internal  articular  ligaments  of 
the  foot. 

7 A ligament  which  runs  from  the  aftragalus 
to  the  metatarfal  bone,  marked  27  on  the  right 
lower  limb  in  this  plate. 

8 Part  of  the  tendon  of  the  gemellus,  which 
is  inferted  into  the  os  calcis,  cut  off  at  8. 

9 Interoffeus,  &c. 

10  Arteria  cruralis. 

11  Vena  cruralls. 

12  The  inner  femi-lunar  cartilage  In  the  joint 
of  the  knee. 

13  The  outer  femi-lunar  cartilage  in  the  joint 
of  the  knee. 

14  The  inner  cartilage  belonging  to  the  cof- 
fin bone. 


MufcleSy  fs’r.  on  the  right  upper  Lhnb. 
aab  Subfcapularis ; b its  infertion  into  the 
humerus. 

c Interoffeus,  &c. 

d d d Ligaments  which  bind  the  orbicular 
bone  to  the  radius,  the  bones  of  the  carpus, 
and  metacarpal  bone. 

e e e e Articular  ligaments. 
f Nervus  cubitalis. 
g Nervus  axillaris. 
h Nervus  radialls. 
i Nervus  mufculo-cutaneus. 
hh  Nervus  medlanus. 

/ / Arteria  axillaris. 
m Vena  axillaris. 

« Vena  cephallca. 

0 The  outer  cartilage  belonging  to  the  coffirt 
bone. 

p The  inner  cartilage  belonging  to  the  coffin' 
bone. 

In  the  internal  fide  of  the  left  upper  Limb, 
a a a a Articular  ligaments. 
b Interoffeus,  &c. 
c Nervus  medianus. 

d Arteria  brachialis,  or  the  humeral  artery. 
e Vena  brachialis,  or  tlie  humeral  vein. 
f Vena  cephalica. 

g The  inner  cartilage  belonging  to  the  coffin, 
bone. 

Defeription  of  Plate  XII. 

Ulufcles,  i^c.  in  the  Head, 
aab  aab  The  anterior  mufeies  of  the  ante- 
rior cartilage : they  arife  under  the  epicranius- 
thick  and  flefhy,  and  are  Inferted  into  the  ante- 
rior angle  of  the  anterior  cartilage  of  the  outer- 
ear. 

cc  The  lateral  mufcles  of  the  anteiio-r  card- 
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lage  of  tlie  outer  ear  ; they  arlfe  from  above  the 
orbits  of  the  eyes,  and  are  inferted  into  the  an- 
terior cartilages  of  the  external  ear. 

del  The  origenes.  Their  origin  is,  probably, 
from  the  epicranius  ; as  they  are  not  connected 
to  the  bone  : they  are  inferted  into  the  ante- 
rior cartilage. 

ee  The  infertlon  of  the  middle  parts  of  the 
rctrahens,  whiclr  is  about  one  third  of  the  way 
from  the  root  of  the  ear  to  the  tip,  and  about 
the  middle  of  its  convexity. 

ff  Mufcles  which  run  from  the  anterior  car- 
tilage to  the  external  ear. 

bh  Mufcles  which  arife  from  under  the  late- 
ral mufcles  c c in  this  plate,  and  are  Inferted  at 
the  inferior  angles  of  the  openings  of  the  ears  aii- 
teriorily. 

i The  lateral  depreflbr  of  the  outer  ear  ; arif- 
ing  from  the  quadratus  colli,  and  inferted  clofe 
by  the  lateral  mufcle  of  the  anterior  cartilage  c in 
this  plate  into  the  inferior  angle  of  the  opening 
of  the  ear  polleriorly. 

b k K The  epicranius,  or  mufcle  of  the  fcalp  ; 
K the  tendinous  expanfion  that  goes  to  the  ele- 
vators of  the  upper  lip,  and  wings  of  the  nofe  ; 
k k the  flefliy  parts  which  run  over  part  of  the 
orbicular  mufcles  of  the  eye-lids,  and  are  in- 
ferted in  the  external  thin. 

ll  L im  1 1 1 2 VI  The  orbicular  mufcles  of  the 
eye-lids  •,  2 the  origin  of  the  fibres  from  the  liga- 
ment, by  which  the  conjunction  of  the  eye-lids 
in  the  great  canthus  is  tied  to  the  nafal  part  of 
the  os  unguis. 

L L 'fhe  corrugators  of  the  eye-brows. 

« « N N 4 4 « « N The  elevator  of  the  upper 
lip  and  corner  of  the  mouth : about  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye  it  arifes  from  the  bone  : from  n 
to  n it  arifes  from  the  epicranius  ; N N that  part 
which  is  expanded  under  the  dilator  of  the  nof- 
tril  and  mouth ; 4 4 the  part  which  runs  over 
the  dilator  of  the  noftril  and  mouth,  and  is  in- 
ferted in  the  corner  of  the  mouth. — The  part 
4 4 is  the  elevator  of  the  upper  lip;  the  part  N 
N the  elevator  of  the  alae  nali  and  upper  lip. 

03503  zygomatic! ; 3 5 its  origin  from 
the  orbicular  mufcle  of  the  eye-lid ; 0 the  part 
which  goes  to  be  inferted  into  the  corner  of  the 
mouth. 

p The  lateral  dilators  of  the  upper  lip  and 
iioftrils. 

q q qr  The  orbicular  mufcle  of  the  mouth  ; r 
fibres  which  intermix  with  the  fibres  of  the  long 
nafal  mufcles  of  the  upper  lip. 

s s Part  of  the  latillimus  colli,  which  is  in- 
ferted into  the  lower  jaw  bone. 

t u u The  tendons  of  the  long  nafal  mufcles  of 
the  upper  lip  ; t the  union  of  the  tendons. 


w w The  anterior  dilators  of  the  noflrils. 

X Part  of  the  membrana  pituitaria,  which 
lines  the  w'hole  internal  nares,  the  cellular  con- 
volutions, the  conchre,  the  fides  of  the  feptum 
narium,  and  by  an  uninterrupted  continuation, 
the  inner  furface  of  the  finus  frontalis  and  max- 
illares,  and  of  the  duclus  lacrymalis,  palati,  and 
fphenoidalis  : it  is  lilcewife  continued  down  from 
the  nares  to  the  pharynx. 

In  the  necky  brcajl,  jlmdders,  andtrunh. 

ahedefghis  The  quadratus  gena;  latilfimus 
colli,  or  broad  mufcle  of  the  neck  ; a its  origin 
from  the  fternum,  a little  below  the  top  ; b its 
origin  from  the  proper,  or  inverting  membranes 
of  the  pedtoral  mufcle,  or  from  the  membra- 
nous continuation  of  the  membrana  carnofa ; 
over  that  mufcle  at  c the  flefhy  parts  of  each  fide 
recede  from  each  other ; and  are  united  only  by 
the  tendinous  expanfion  J,  which  becomes  flefliy 
again,  or  gives  rife  to  the  flefliy  fibres  at  e;  f 
the  part  under  wTich  the  jugular  vein  protu- 
berates  ; g the  part  under  which  the  fterno-maf- 
toideus,or  rather  fterno-maxilaris,  protuberates; 
h a part  which  runs  over  the  levator  humeri 
proprius ; at  / j it  runs  over  the  lower  jaw,  and 
is  about  the  lower  s inferted  into  that  bone. 

ikll  The  proper  elevator  of  the  humerus  ; i 
that  part  w'hich  arifes  tendinous  from  the  pro- 
ceflus  maftoideus,  and  by  a tendinous  mem- 
brane from  the  ridge  of  the  occiput  : this  part 
alone  may  be  callecl  levator  humeri  proprius  ; 
and  the  part  b,  which  lies  partly  under  it  and 
arifes  from  the  tranfverfe  proceflTes  of  the  four 
uppermofl  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  may  be  called 
mufculus  ad  levatorem  acceflbrius,  being  a dif- 
tindf  mufcle  till  it  comes  to  be  joined  wdth  or 
inferted  into  the  levator  humeri  proprius,  juft 
below  the  opening  where  the  nerve  vt  comes 
out ; / / the  part  which  goes  to  be  inferted  into 
the  humerus  along  with  the  tranfverfe  or  fupe- 
rior  part  of  the  pecToralis  between  the  biceps, 
and  brachiaus  internus. — The  part  arifing  from 
the  proceflus  maftoideus  and  ridge  of  the  occi- 
put is  the  anterior  and  fuperior  part  of  the  tra- 
pezius ; it  has  the  coracohyoideus  ftrongly  at- 
tached to  it,  which  it  confines  in  its  proper  fitu- 
ation  agreeably  to  the  curvature  of  the  neck. 

m m Nerves. 

n n oppq  q r The  pecToral  mufcle ; « n 0 the 
fuperior  part  which  arifes  from  the  fuperior  part 
of  the  fternum  for  about  one  third  of  its  length, 
and  running  in  a tranfverfe  direddion  over  the 
inferior  part  is  inferted  along  with  the  levator 
humeri  proprius  by  a flat  membranous  tendon 
into  the  humerus,  betwixt  the  biceps  and  bra- 
chiaeus  internus  \ Pp  qq  the  part  of  this  mufcle 
which  arifes  from  the  anterior  and  inferior  part 
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of  tlie  ftcmum  for  about  two  thirds  of  its  length, 
and  runs  down  upon  the  mufcles  lying  on  the  in- 
fide  of  the  cubit ; a little  below  q q 'lt  ceafes  to 
be  flefhyj  r the  part  which  arifes  from  the  apo- 
neurofis  of  the  external  oblique  mufcle  of  the 
abdomen,  and  is  inferted  into  the  head  of  the 
os  humeri  internally. 

s Some  of  the  fuperior  parts  of  the  trape- 
zius. In  this  yiew  none  of  the  inferior  parts  can 
befeen. 

ttuww X xyyyzzzz^iff  Membrana  car- 
nofa;  tt  the  pofterior  and  inferior  origin  of  the 
flefliy  fibres ; u the  thickeft  part  of  this  flefhy 
pannicle  going  to  be  inferted  along  with  the  la- 
tiifimus  dorfi  and  teres  major  into  the  humerus  ; 
tu  IV  large  branches  of  veins  which  are  fpread  in 
this  mufcle  ; x x the  origin  of  the  fuperior  por- 
tion of  the  carnous  fibres  of  this  mufcle,  which 
are  but  very  thin,  all  tending  towards  the  cubit, 
and  becoming  a mere  membrane  as  they  pafs 
thejun£lure  of  the  elbow,  are  thus  expanded 
over  the  mufcles.  See.  below,  adhering  in  fome 
places  to  the  edges  of  the  mufcular  ligaments,  or 
thofe  ligaments  which  bind  down  the  tendons  of 
the  mufcles  to  keep  them  in  their  proper  places; 
yyy  zzzz  the  pofterior  and  inferior  tendino- 
membranous  part  which  runs  over  the  loins, 
haek,  and  part  of  the  abdomen  ; the  parts  ly- 
ing under  which  protuberate,  as  the  ferratus 
major  pofticus  at  yyy,  and  the  ribs  at  ^ ; it 

then  goes  down  the  lower  limbs  with,  or  is  loft 
in  the  fafeia  of  the  latiflimus  dorfi,  fafeia  lata, 
and  other  membranous  expanfions  whieh  are 
fpread  upon  the  mufcles,  &c.  of  the  lower 
limbs. 

In  the  upper  Limh. 

ahbcdefghiiikkk  'Ihe  membranous  conti- 
nuation of  the  flefhy  pannicle  down  the  upper 
limb,  as  it  covers  the  mufcles,  &c.  which  lie 
on  that  limb ; abb  the  extenfor  carpi  radialis  ; a 
the  flefliy  belly  ; ^ i the  tendon  ; c the  tendon  of 
a mufcle  which  is  analogous  to  a combination 
of  the  abdudfor  policis  maims,  extenfor  longus, 
and  brevis  policis  manus,  and  indicator  in  the 
human  body  : it  arifes  from  the  lateral  part  and 
ridge  of  the  radius,  and  (in  a horfe,  the  thumb 
and  fore-finger  being  wanting)  is  inferted  into 
the  imperfedt  metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore-fin- 
ger, or  loft  in  the  ligaments  inferted  into  that 
bone,  or  rather  attached  to  them  before  their 
infertion  : d ef  extenfor  digitorum  communis  ; d 
the  flefliy  belly  : ef  the  tendon  ; g flexor  carpi 
radialis  ; h flexor  carpi  ulnaris;  at  i i i this  mem- 
branous expanfion  goes  under  the  hoof;  kkh 
vena  cephalica,  which  arifes  from  under  the 
hoof,  and  falls  into  the  jugularis  externa;  on 


the  radius  It  is  called  vena  radialis,  and  below 
that  vena  plantaris. 

/ 1 he  hoof. 

In  the  lotjver  Limbs. 

A B CHahcdehhiik  The  membranous 
continuation  of  the  flefliy  pannicle  down  the 
lower  limbs  along  with  the  fafeia  lata,  &c.  as 
they  cover  the  mufcles,  &c.  which  lie  upon 
thofe  limbs;  A the  mufculus  fafeia  lata  protube- 
rating; B vaftus  externus ; C the  patella;  D 
the  anterior  ligament  which  binds  the  patella  to 
the  tibia  ; a the  flefhy  part  of  the  tibialis  anticus, 
making  its  appearance  through  the  fafeiae  that 
cover  it  ; bed  the  extenfor  longus  digitorum  pe- 
dis ; b the  flefliy  belly  ; c d the  tendon  ; e a fort 
of  tendon  formed  by  thefe  fafeiae,  which  joins 
w'ith  the  tendon  of  the  extenfor  longus  digitorum 
pedis  ; g the  flefliy  belly  of  the  peroneus  \ hh  2. 
branch  of  the  crural  vein,  called  vena  faphaena, 
or  faphaena  major  ; iik  the  tendon  of  the  plan- 
taris. 

/The  hoof. 

Defcription  of  Plate  XIII. 

IMufcleSy  &’c.  in  the  Head. 

a The  anterior  dilator  of  the  noftril. 

bedd  The  lateral  dilator  of  the  noftril  and 
upper  lip  ; c its  origin  ; d d the  part  which  is 
inferted  into  the  noftril. 

efgh  The  long  nafal  mufcle  of  the  upper 
lip  ; / its  origin  ; g its  tendon,  where  it  unites 
with  its  fellow ; h its  infertion  into  the  upper 
lip. 

k k Alae  narls. 

/ m no  A.  mufcle arifingby  afmall  tendonalong 
with  the  long  nafal  mufcle  of  the  upper  lip  at 
7n  ; }i  its  infertion  by  a fmall  portion  into  the 
wing  of  the  nofe ; o the  principal  part  going  to 
be  inferted  into  the  concha  narium  inferior. 

p Part  of  the  membrana  pituitaria  which  lies 
upon  the  opening  of  the  nares. 

P Mufculus  canlnus,  or  the  elevator  of  the 
corner  of  the  mouth. 

Q^^^d’he  orbicular  mufcle  of  the  mouth. 

qt  r Mufculus  ciliaris  ; q its  origin. 

St  The  broad  ligament  of  the  eye  lids,  which 
are  membranous  elongations  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  periofteum  of  the  orbit  and  peri- 
cranium, along  both  edges  of  each  orbit. 

ti  w d'he  ball  of  the  eye ; u the  pupil ; w the 
iris. 

X X y The  temporal  mufcle  ; x x its  origin  ; y 
its  infertion  into  the  coronary  procefs  of  the  un- 
der jaw-bone. 

2 The  mafleter. 

I Arteria  angularis. 
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2 Vena  angularis. 

3 The  falirary  du£l:. 

4 Branches  of  the  nervus  maxlllarls  inferior : 
they  are  branches  of  the  third  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves;  they  are  accompanied  with 
an  artery  from  the  temporal  artery  which  com- 
municates with  the  arteria  angularis. 

In  the  Ear. 

a b A mufcle  arifing  at  a from  the  anterior 
cartilage,  and  inferted  at  b into  the  external 
ear. 

c A mufcle  which  arifes  by  two  flefliy  heads 
from  the  internal  furface  of  the  anterior  carti- 
lage, and  is  inferted  into  the  lower  convex  part 
of  the  external  ear  near  the  root,  nearer  the  pof- 
terior  edge  than  the  anterior  ; it  aflifts  the  pof- 
terior  part  of  the  retrahens  in  its  adfion. 

d A mufcle  which  is  a fort  of  antagonift  to  c ; 
It  arifes  from  the  ridge  of  the  occiput  under  the 
retrahens,  and  is  inferted  into  the  ear  at  d:  it 
helps  to  turn  the  opening  of  the  ear  forwards. 
y'The  anterior  cartilage  of  the  outer  ear. 
g The  outer  ear. 

In  the  Neck. 

abc  Sterno-maftoideus,  or  fterno-maxillaris, 
becaufe  it  arifes  at  a from  the  top  of  the  fternum, 
and  is  inferted  tendinous  into  the  lower  jaw- 
bone under  the  parotid  gland,  and  by  a conti- 
nuation of  the  fame  flat  tendon  into  the  root  of 
the  proceflus  maftoideus. 

d d Caracohyoideus  arifes  from  the  upper  and 
internal  fide  of  the  humerus,  betwixt  the  infer- 
tions  of  the  fubfcapularis  and  teres  major  by  a 
flat  membranous  tendon,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
os  hyoides  ; it  has  a ferong  attachment  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  levator  humeri  proprius,  or 
rather  the  anterior  part  of  the  trapezius,  by 
which  it  is  confined  in  its  proper  place,  being 
prevented  forming  a flraight  line  when  the  neck 
is  curved. 

e e Longus  colli. 
yyScaleni. 

gh  Inter-tranfverfalis  minor  colli. 
i kl  wSerratus-major  anticus;  i the  part  which 
arifes  from  the  tranfverfe  procelTes  of  the  third 
and  fourth  vertebrae  of  the  neck  j k that  frotn 
the  fifth,  / that  from,  the  fixth,  m that  from  the 
feventh  •,  it  is  inferted  into  the  fcapula.  Betwixt 
thefe  parts  are  marked  arteries  and  nerves  which 
go  to  the  parts  lying  over  them. 

nn  00  The  jugular  veins  ; at  o c>  are  valves. 
p Glandulse  cervicales  inferlores.  See  5,  in 
Plate  II. 

In  the  Shoulders  and  Trunk, 
abc  Serratus  minor  anticus  arifes  from  the 
fternum  and  part  of  the  firft  rib,  and  from  the 


cartilaginous  endings  of  the  fecond,  third,  and 
fourth  ribs  near  their  joining  to  the  flermim  ; 
it  is  inferted  into  the  fuperior  cofta  near  the  ba- 
fis  of  the  fcapula  and  tendinous  furface  of  the 
fupra-fpinatus ; and  Is  conne£Ied  to  the  teres 
minor  by  fafeia,  which  is  fent  from  this  muf- 
cle over  the  infra  and  fupra-fpinatus  fcapulae  to 
its  outer  edge.  Its  fiat  tendon  may  be  feparated, 
fome  part  of  the  way,  to  the  bafis  and  fpine  of 
the  fcapula,  from  the  tendinous  furface  of  the 
fupra-fpinatus  fcapul®. 

d d e eff  g gh  Petfloralis  ; ddee  the  fuperior 
part  arifing  from  the  fternum  at  d d,  which  is, 
at  e e,  going  to  be  inferted,  by  a flat  membran- 
ous tendon,  along  with  the  levator  humeri  pro- 
prius into  the  humerus,  together  with  or  betwixt 
the  biceps  and  brachia.’us  internus ; the 

part  of  this  mufcle  which  arifes  from  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  fternum  at  ff,  thence  running 
towards  the  mufcles  lying  on  the  cubit,  ceafes 
to  be  flefhy  about  g g,  and  fends  a membranous 
tendon  or  fafeia  down  the  mufcles  on  the  infide 
the  cubit,  which  is  joined  by  the  membrana  car- 
no  fa  ; h the  part  which  arifes  from  the  aponeur- 
ofis  of  the  exernal  oblique  mufcle  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  is  Inferted  into  the  head  of  the  os  hu- 
meri internally. 

ikklmn  Supra-fpinatus  fcapulae  ; its  ori- 
gin from  the  fpine  of  the  fcapula ; I Its  infertion 
into  the  head  of  the  os  humeri  and  capfular  liga- 
ment on  the  infide  of  the  biceps  eubiti  ; m its  in- 
fertion into  the  head  of  the  os  humeri  and  cap- 
fular ligament  on  the  outfide  of  the  biceps 
cubitl. 

opq  Infra-fpinatus  fcapulec;  y the  tendon  by 
which  It  is  inferted  into  the  protuberating  part 
of  the  humerus. 

r Teres  minor. 

s sttuuu  Latiffimus  dorfi  ; s s the  aponcur- 
ofis,  or  tendon  of  this  mufcle  % tt  the  origin  of 
Its  flefliy  fibres  *,  u a flefliy  part  of  this  mufcle, 
which  runs  over  the  inferior  angle  of  the  fca- 
pula ; iv  the  flefliy  part  going  to  be  inferted  into 
the  humerus. — -The  ferratus  major  pofticus  pro- 
tuberates  a little  under  the  aponeurofis  of  this 
mufcle. 

X Coraco-radialis. 

y % Triceps  brachil  •,  y the  head,  called  the 
extenfor  longus  ; z extenfor  brevis. 

II  I, &c.  22  2,  &c.  33444566  Obliquus 
externus,  or  defeendens  abdomenis ; its  fupe- 
rior origin  is  from  the  fifth  rib  ; about  i i 1,  &c. 
it  begins  its  origin  from  the  ribs  and  intercoftals, 
and  continues  it  down  to  about  222,  &c.  where 
it  ceafes  to  adhere  to  them;  444  the  flefliy 
part  which  does  not  adhere  to  the  ribs  and  in- 
tercoftals 13  3 mark  the  flefliy  fibres  arifing 
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from  the  fafcia  lata ; 5 tlie  flefhy  part  of  this 
mufcle  which  lies  over  the  abdomen  j 6 6 part 
of  its  infertion  into  the  fpine  of  the  ilium. — 
Upon  this  mufcle  are  marked  a great  many  fmall 
branches  from  the  intercoftal  arteries  which  go 
to  the  membrana  carnofa  and  integuments. 

7 7 Longiflimus  dorfi. 

In  the  upper  Limbs. 

aabcdefghi  A fafcia  or  ftrong  membran- 
ous production,  lying  over  the  extending  muf- 
cles  which  are  upon  the  cubit  j a a its  origin 
from  the  two  external  protuberating  parts  of  the 
humerus,  from  the  levator  humeri  proprius, 
from  the  trapezius,  and  from  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  triceps  : it  is  expanded  like  a ftrong  liga- 
ment betwixt  the  two  protuberating  parts  of  the 
humerus,  and  gives  origin  to  fome  of  the  flefhy 
fibres  of  the  extenfor  carpi  radialis ; it  is  inferted 
into  the  radius  on  each  fide  of  the  extending 
mufcles,  and  into  the  mufcular  ligaments  on 
the  carpus;  it  makes  a continued  cafe  for  the 
extending  mufcles  from  their  originations  down 
to  the  carpus,  and  confines  them  fteady  in  their 
proper  places  ; there  lies  protuberating  ifnder  it, 
•itab  c def^  the  extenfor  carpi  radialis,  of  which 
bed  mark  the  flefhy  part  % ef  the  tendinous, 
which  is  inferted  at f into  the  metacarpal  bone ; 
at  g the  mufcle  protuberates,  which  is  analo- 
gous to  the  extenfors  of  the  thumb  in  the  hu- 
man body,  and  at  h i the  extenfor  digitorum  com- 
munis of  which  h is  the  flefhy  part ; i the  tendon. 

him  The  tendon  i inferted  at  k into  the  coffin 
bone  ; at  / wt  into  the  great  pallern  or  firft  bone 
of  the  finger. 

n n Ligaments  which  confine  the  tendon  of 
the  extenfor  digitorum  communis  down  to  the 
great  paftern,  which  Is  analogous  to  the  firft 
bone  of  the  finger  in  the  human  fubje£t ; they 
are  lent  from  the  interofleus,  &c. 

op  An  expanfion  which  arifes  from  the  ex- 
ternal articular  ligament  betwixt  the  humerus 
and  cubit,  and  from  the  olecranon  ; it  receives  an 
addition  from  the  longus  minor,  and  then  de- 
feends  over  the  bending  mufcle  to  form  the  liga- 
ments on  the  carpus  to  which  it  is  attached,  as 
well  as  to  the  bones  of  the  cubit  on  each  fide  of 
/ithe  bounds  of  the  bending  mufcles ; there  lies 
protuberating  under  it  at  0,  the  flexor  carpi  ra- 
dialis ; and  at  p flexor  carpi  ulnaris. — It  forms 
the  ligament  which  binds  down  the  tendons  of 
the  bending  mufcles  on  the  carpus,  and  defeends 
more  than  half  way  down  the  fplint  bones;  then 
degenerates  into  a membrane,  and  joins  the  li- 
gament which  arifes  from  the  fefamoid  bones. 

(jr  Vena  cephalica  : It  arifes  from  under  the 
hoof,  and  falls  into  the  jugularis. 
s s Vena  plantaris. 


t Nerves  which  go  to  the  integuments. 
u A ligament  proper  to  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
tenfor digitorum  communis,  inferted,  at  two 
protuberating  parts  of  the  radius,  on  each  fide 
the  channel  In  which  the  tendon  lies. 

•w  X y y K ligament  whofe  fibres  run  in  a tranf- 
verfe  dire£l:ion  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  car- 
pus, to  which  the  carnous  membrane  adheres  at 
w,  and  the  burfal  ligament  which  lies  under  it 
about  .V  : it  feemsto  arife  from  the  fafcia  which 
covers  the  bending  mufcles  on  the  cubit,  and 
the  articular  ligaments  protuberating  under  it 
atjVy- 

2 z.  The  articular  ligaments  of  the  fetlock 
joint. 

^ A fubftance  refembling  the  villous  furface 
of  a mufhroora,  arifing  from  the  coffin  bone, 
received  by  the  like  fubffance  arifing  from  the 
hoof,  which  it  mutually  receives. 

In  the  lower  Limbs, 
a Part  of  the  gluteus  externus. 
bbbed  Gluteus  medius;  ^ 3 ^ its  origin  from 
the  tendinous  furface  of  the  facro-lumbalis ; c 
its  origin  from  the  ilium. 

ef  gh  i k Mufculus  fafcia  lata ; e the  pofterlor 
flefhy  belly;  f the  flefhy  part  lying  betwixt  the 
two  flefliy  bellies  ; gh  ik  the  broad  tendon;  at 
g It  Is  covered  by  the  fafcia  lata,  which,  in  this 
place,  is  infeparably  united  w-ith  it,  but  ceafe# 
to  adhere  to  It  betwixt  g and  A,  where  it  is  cut 
off ; at  i the  tendon  of  this  mufcle  is  inferted 
into  the  tibia  ; at^  h the  vaftus  externus  protube- 
rates ; at  ^ the  patella;  and  betwixt  I and  z is 
the  external  anterior  ligament  which  binds  the 
patella  to  the  tibia. 

Imnopqr  s s St  Biceps  cruris  ; / zzz  the  ante- 
rior flefhy  part,  which  is  Inferted  into  the  pa- 
tella near  m,  and  by  a ftrong  tendon  m n into  the 
tibia  at  n ; the  part  m lies  under  the  flat  tendon 
of  the  middle  part  <?,  which  joins  the  flat  ten- 
don of  the  mufculus  fafcia  lata  ; 0 the  middle 
part  of  this  mufcle  going  to  be  inferted  into  the 
anterior  and  fuperior  ridge  of  the  tibia,  and  the 
tendon  of  the  anterior  part  running  from  thp 
patella  toz;  p q r s s s t the  tendon  of  the  pofte- 
rior  part  of  this  mufcle,  which  is  inferted  atrrr 
into  the  anterior  ridge  of  the  tibia,  and  under 
which  protuberates,  at  p,  the  extenfor  longus. 

u u uuww  XX  I 22  The  tendon  of  the  ex- 
tenfor longus  digitorum  pedis,  of  whichp  is  the 
flefliy  belly  ; and  u u u u w w x the  tendon  in- 
ferted at  u into  the  coffin  bone,  and  at  w w into 
the  great  paftern  the  firft  bone  of  the  toe ; 
X the  place  where  the  fafeise  are  cut  off  which 
join  in  with  this  tendon  ; at  q the  tibialis  antl- 
cus  protuberates  under  the  tendon  of  the  biceps 
cruris,  of  which  q is  the  flefliy  part,  and  z i the 
3 K2 
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tendons  protuberating  under  the  ligaments ; at 
r the  peroneus  protuberatcs,  of  which  r is  the 
flefhy  part,  and  2 2 the  tendon  which  joins  in 
with  the  long  extenfcr  of  the  foot. 

3 Extenlor  brevis  digitorum  pedis  arifes  ten- 
dinous from  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  pro- 
tuberance that  ftands  forwards  from  the  calca- 
neum,  and  foon  becoming  flefhy  is  inferted 
flelhy  and  tendinous  into  the  tendon  of  the  long 
extenfor  digitorum  pedis  a little  above  that  ten- 
don’s being  joined  by  the  peroneus. 

4 A ligament  common  to  the  extenfor  longus 
digitorum  pedis  and  tibialis  anticus ; it  receives 
a little  of  the  infertion  of  the  biceps  cruris  into 
its  fuperior  edge  internally  ; the  part  4 is  the 
flrongeft  part  of  it  : it  arifes  from  the  tibia  clofe 
to  the  infertion  of  the  flat  tendon  of  the  biceps 
with  which  it  is  united  : its  fibres  run  obliquely 
downwards  and  outwards  from  the  internal  edge 
of  the  tibia  to  the  external. 

5 A ligament  proper  to  the  extenfor  longus 
digitorum  pedis  protuberating  under  the  mem- 
branous ligament. 

6 A ligament  common  to  the  extenfor  longus 
digitorum  pedis  with  the  tendon  of  the  pero- 
neus : it  arifes  from  the  bones  of  the  tarfus  and 
fplintbone,  and  is  inferted  irtto  the  anterior  and 
fuperior  part  of  the  metatarfal  bone,  and  run- 
ning membranous  over  the  ligament  5 joins  the 
ligament  4 ; its  tendinous  fibres  run  chiefly 
tranfverfe,  but  feme  fcattered  irregular  ten- 
dinous llripes  from  about  7 run  obliquely  down- 
wards and  inwards  : there  is  an  expanfion  run- 
ning to  this  from  the  fafeia  which  covers  the 
flexor  digitorum  over  the  peroneus  which  com- 
pletes a cafe  for  that  mufcle. 

7 A ligament  which  binds  down  the  tendon 
of  the  peroneus;  it  runs  from  the  tibia  to  the  os 
calcis ; it  is  marked  3 4 in  Plate  II. 

8 8 A fort  of  ligamentous  fafeia,  betwixt 
which  and  theburfal  ligament  the  mucilaginous 
glands  are  contained  ; it  is  attached  above  to 
the  ligament  4,  and  below,  to  the  ligament  6 ; 
on  the  infide  to  the  articular  ligament. 

9 1010  Interofieus,  &c. — it  is  like  a flrong 
ligament  arifing  from  the  upper  part  of  the  me- 
tatarfal bones  and  fome  of  the  tarfal  bones,  and 
is  inferted  into  the  fefamoid  bones  and  firft  bone 
of  the  toe  on  each  fide,  and  fends  off  the  liga- 
ments 10  10  to  the  tendon  of  the  extenfor  lon- 
gus digitorum  pedis. 

1 1 The  tendon  of  the  flexor  digitorum  pedis. 

12  12  The  tendon  of  the  plantaris. 

13  13  Vena  faphaena. 

14  Vena  plantaris  externa. 

15  Vena  plantaris  interna,  or  continuation 
of  the  vena  faphana. 
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16  The  vena  plantaris  arifing  from  under  the 
hoof. 

17  The  tendon  of  the  gemullus,  or  tendo 
Achilles,inferling  itfelf  into  the  os  calcis,  covered 
by  the  fafeiae  which  are  inferted  into  the  os  calcis. 

18  Tibialis  pollicus. 

19  A fubflance  refembling  the  villous  furface 
of  a mufhroom,  arifing  from  the  coffin  bone,  re- 
ceived by  the  like  fubflance  arifing  from  the 
hoof,  which  it  mutually  adheres  to. 

Defcrlption  of  Plate  ^ IP. 

UufcleSi  iflc.  in  the  Hecxl. 

a The  anterior  dilator  of  the  noftril  ; the  fu- 
perior part  is  inferted  into  the  fuperior  edge  of 
thealae  nafi,  the  middle  part  a into  the  cartilage, 
and  the  lower  part  into  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
noftril  below  the  anterior  lateral  cartilage,  and 
above  the  pofterior  and  inferior  lateral  cartilage. 

3c  D A mufcle  which  arifes  by  a fmall  ten- 
don along  with  the  long  nafal  mufcles  of  the 
upper  lip,  and  from  the  mufculus  canini,  or  is 
attached  to  it  by  a membranous  tendon  which 
runs  over  the  nerves  1 i 2 3 : it  is  inferted  into 
the  wing  of  the  noftril,  but  chiefly  into  the  con- 
cha narium,  or  pituitary  membrane  which  in- 
clofes  the  concha  narium  inferior ; b its  ^rigin  ; 
c the  flefliy  part  which  goes  to  be  inferted  into 
the  concha  narium ; at  D thofe  few  fibres  are 
cut  away  which  were  inferted  into  the  wing  of 
the  nofe  ; it  is  inferted  into  the  alae  nafi  flelhy  all 
the  length  of  its  inferior  edge. 

dd  Orbicularis  oris. 

e Canini,  the  elevators  of  the  corners  of  the 
mouth. 

f The  mafleter. 

g g h The  temporal  mufcle  ; gg  its  origin  ; h 
its  infertion  into  the  coronary  procefs  of  the  un- 
der jaw  bone.,  ' 

i Part  of  the  membrana  pituitaris.  See  jf, 
Plate  XII. 

K The  alae  narium. 

k I The  eye-ball,  h the  pupil,  / the  iris. 

m n n Mufculus  ciliaris  ; m its  origin. 

0 The  elevator  of  the  eye-lid,  fo  thin  and 
tranfparent  that  the  white  part  of  the  eye  is  feen 
through  it,  and  the  tunica  adnata,  or  conjunc- 
tiva, which  lies  under  it,  as  well  as  the  tendon 
of  the  ftreight  mufcles  of  the  eye. 

1129  Nervus  maxillaris  fuperior,  the  fecond 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  ; I 1 branches 
going  to  the  upper  lip  ; 2 a branch  going  to  the 
infide  of  the  noftril  towards  the  tip  of  the  nofe  ; 

9 a branch  which  goes  to  the  long  nafal  mufcle 
of  the  upper  lip. 

3 Branches  of  the  nervus  maxillaris  inferior; 
they  are  branches  of  the  third  branch  of  the 
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fifth  pair  of  nerves  ; and  accompanied  with  an 
artery  from  the  temporal  artery  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  artcria  angularis  ; the  nerve 
alfo  communicates  with  the  nervus  maxillaris 
fuperior. 

4 Arteria  angularis. 

5 Vena  angularis. 

6 The  falivary  duft. 

7 The  anterior  cartilage  of  the  outer  ear. 

8 The  outer  ear, 

In  the  Neck. 

ab  Sterno-thyroideus  ; a its  origin  from  the 
fternum  internally ; its  infertion  is  into  the  thy- 
roid cartilage.  - 

cd  Caracohyoideus  ; c the  flat  membranous 
tendon  coming  from  its  origin  from  the  upper 
and  internal  fide  of  the  humerus,  betwixt  the 
infertions  of  the  fubfcapularis  and  teres  major  : 
it  is  inferred  into  the  os  hyoides ; d the  flefhy 
part ; it  is  attached  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
trapezius,  which  prevents  its  ftarting  into  a 
right  line  when  the  neck  is  curved  ; it  has  an 
attachment  to  the  re£lu<-  anticus  major,  or  an 
origin  by  a flat  tendon  along  with  its  infertion 
from  the  os  fphenoides. 

f Scalenus  : it  arifes  from  the  tranfverfe 
procefles  of  the  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  ver- 
tebrae of  the  neck,  and  is  inferred  into  the  firll 
rib. 

gg  The  inferior  part  of  the  tranfverfalis  cer- 
vicis  : it  arifes  froni  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of 
eight  of  the  fuperior  vertebrae  of  the  back,  and 
from  the  fafeia  betwixt  that  and  the  broad  ten- 
don of  the  complexus,  &c.  by  flelhy  fibres;  it 
is  inferred  into  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of  the 
four  inferior  vertebrae  of  the  neck  partly  flefhy, 
but  chiefly  by  broad  thin  tendons,  as  gg. 

h The  fuperior  part  of  the  tranfverfalis  cer- 
vicis,  which  arifes  from  the  tliird,  fourth,  fifth, 
fixth, and  feventh,  procefles  of  the  neck,  and  the 
two  uppermoft  of  the  back,  viz.  beginning  at 
the  lower  oblique  procefs  of  the  third  and  at 
the  upperrnofl  of  the  fourth,  and  fo  of  the  refl:. 
It  is  inferted  into  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the 
firft  vertebra. 

i Part  of  the  trachelo-maftoidaus,  complexus 
minor,  or  maftoidaeus  lateralis,  which  arifes 
from  the  oblique  procelfes  of  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh,  vertebrae  of  the  neck, 
and  the  uppermoft  of  the  back,  and  tranfverfe 
procelfes  of  the  fecond  and  third  vertebrae  of 
the  back.  It  is  inftrted  tendinous  into  the  root 
of  the  procelTus  maftoidaeus. 

. i Arteria  carotis. 

/ Part  of  the  jugular  vein. 


In  the  Trunk. 

aah  c Mufculus  in  fummo  thorace  fitus,  a- 
rifes  at  a a from  the  firft  rib,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  fternum  about  the  root  of  the  cartilage 
of  the  fourth  rib;  at  b the  edge  c joins  in  with 
the  re£l:us  abdominis  of  which  this  mufcle  feems 
to  be  a continuation. 

ffgghhiii  Serratus  minor  pofticus  ; ffgg 
the  broad  tendon  by  which  it  arifes,  cut  oft  at 
ff  to  fliew  the  gluteus  medius  ; gghh  the  fleftiy 
part,  beginning  at  gg ; ii  i the  flat  tendons 
by  which  it  is  inferted  into  the  ribs  : its  firft 
infertion  is  into  the  fifth  rib.  In  fome  fubjedbs 
this  mufcle  runs  fl-  fhy  under  the  ferratus  major 
pofticus,  and  is  inferted  into  the  ribs  from  the 
fifth  to  the  fourteenth 

F P G The  ferratus  minor  anticus  arifing 
from  t\ie  fternum  and  cartilages  of  the  four  fu- 
perior ribs  at  F F. 

k k 1 1 tn  m,  See  Serratus  major  pofticus; 
kk/J  its  broad  tendon,  cut  from  the  tendon  of 
the  latiflimus  dorfi  at  k k •,  1 1 m rn.  See.  the 

fleftiy  part,  inferted  into  the  ribs  at  m See. 
it  is,  in  fome  fubje£l:s,  inferted  into  eight  in- 
ferior ribs,  in  others  only  into  feven. 

H Supra-fpinatus  fcapulte. 

I Infra-fpinatus  fcapulae. 

nop  Longilfimus  dorfi;  n the  ftrong  thick 
part  of  its  tendinous  furface,  through  which  the 
flefhy  fibres  make  fome  appearance  ; p its  fu- 
perior tendon,  inferted  into  the  tranverfe  pro- 
cefs of  the  feventh  vertebra  of  the  neck. 

qrst  Sacro  lumbalis  ; q the  part  arifing  by 
a fmall  tendon  along  with  the  longilfimus  dorfi  ; 
r its  uppermoft  infertion  into  the  tranfverfe  pro- 
cefs of  the  feventh  vertebra  of  the  neck  ; s its 
infertion  into  the  firft  rib  ; t that  into  the  fe- 
cond. 

y y.  See-  z z,  &c.  i i,  See.  2 2 &c.  The  ex- 
ternal intercoftals ; yy,  See.  z z,  See.  the  ante- 
rior part  over  which  the  external  oblique  mufcle 
of  the  abdomen  runs  without  adhering  ; z z,  &c. 

I I,  &c.  the  part  to  which  the  external  oblique 
mufcle  adheres,  which  is  about  as  extenfive  as 
its  origin  from  the  ribs  ; 2 2,  See.  the  parts 
which  lie  above  the  adhefion  of  the  oblique  muf- 
cle of  the  abdomen. 

3 3,  See.  Flefhy  fibres  which  arife  partly  ex- 
ternally, tendinous,  but  chiefly  flelhy,  and  run 
in  a tranfverfe  direition  from  one  rib  to  another. 

4 4,  See.  Parts  of  the  internal  intercoftals. 

5 5 ^ 6 J Obliquus  internus,  or  afeendens 
abdominis  ; 5 5 its  origin  from  the  fpine  of  the 
ilium,  tendinous,  and  fleftiy:  its  origin  is  con- 
tinued to  the  ligamentum  Fallopii ; it  is  alfo  con- 
tinued from  the  fame  ligament  and  fymphifis  of 
the  os  pubis  ; 6 6 its  infertion  into  the  car- 
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tilage  of  the  lowed  rib  partly  tendinous ; It  Is 
likewife  inferted  into  the  cartilaginous  endings 
of  the  ribs  as  far  as  the  cartilage  enfiformis. 

899  Some  appearance  of  the  tranfverfalis 
abdominis. 

1010,  &c.  Some  branches  of  the  nervi  lum- 
bares. 

1 1 A branch  of  the  external  branch  of  the 
outer  iliac  artery,  accompanied  by  12. 

12  A branch  of  the  external  branch  of  the 
outer  iliac  vein. 

13  13,  &c.  Branches  of  the  arterix  inter- 
coftales  inferlores. 

14  14,  &c.  Branches  of  the  arteriae  inter- 
coftales  fuperiores. 

15  15,  &c.  Branches  of  the  anterior  lumbares. 

In  the  Shoulders  and  upper  Limbs. 

A Nervus  mufculo-cutaneus. 

B Nervus  medianus. 

C Nervus  cubitalis. 

D Nervus  radialis.  v 

E Nervus  axillaris. 

F Vena  axillaris. 

a bc  Subfcapularis,  which  is  outwardly  ten- 
dinous ; a marks  the  place  where  the  mem- 
branous tendon  is  cut  off,  by  which  the  fupra- 
Ipinatus  receives  fome  origin  from  the  furface 
of  this  mufcle  ; b marks  a tendinous  flip  fent 
from  this  mufcle,  which  leaves  it  about  c,  and 
Is  inferted  Into  the  procelTus  coracoides  ; it 
ferves  to  guard  fome  nerves  which  pafs  under  it. 

d e The  internal  part  of  the  pecfforalis,  coming 
at  d from  its  origin  from  the  aponeurofis  of  the 
external  oblique  mufcle  of  the  abdomen  j e its 
infertion  into  the  head  of  the  os  humeri. 

f gh  Triceps  brachii;  f the  head  called  exten- 
for  longus,  arifing  from  the  Inferior  cofta  of  the 
fcapula  •,  g the  head  called  extenfor  brevis,  a- 
rifmg  from  the  humerus  and  expanfion  which 
covers  the  extending  mufcles  on  the  cubit  •,  h 
the  part  going  to  be  inferted  into  the  ancon. 

i k Im  n Biceps  brachii  *,  or  rather  coraco-ra- 
dialis  ; i its  origin  from  the  procelTus  coracoides 
fcapulx  •,  k a flefliy  part  lying  upon  the  tendon ; 
/ the  external  belly ; m the  internal  belly;  n the 
aponeurofis  arifing  from  this  mufcle  which  it 
fends  to  the  tendinous  fafeia,  or  covering  of  the 
cubit,  and  tendon  of  the  extenfor  carpi  radialis. 

0 Part  of  the  brachialis  internus  : it  arifes 
from  the  neck  of  the  humerus  and  internal 
lower  part  of  the  fcapula  ; and  is  inferted  into 
the  radius  a little  below  the  infertion  of  the  co- 
raco-radialis,  but  more  internally. 

p q r s t uw  X y Extenfor  carpi  radialis  ; p its 
origin  from  the  luperior  extern. protubenumg 

part  of  the  humerus  j q fome  of  the  part  which 


arlfes  fleffiy  from  the  fafeia  which  Is  extended 
betwixt  the  two  external  protuberating  parts  of 
the  os  humeri : it  arifes  above  the  part  y,  and 
ligament  or  fafeia  from  the  external  ridge  of 
the  external  condyle  all  the  way  up  as  far  as 
the  brachialis  internus  does  not  cover  : but  its 
mod  confiderable  origin  Is  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus ; 
from  which  place  it  continues  its  origin  into  the 
great  cavity  on  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of 
that  bone,  from  whence  it  arifes  by  a very  ftrong 
tendon  firmly  adhering  to  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
tenfor digitorum  communis — The  origin  of  this 
mufcle  is  as  extenfive  as  the  originations  of  the 
long  fupinator,  radialis  longus,  andbrevis,  in  the 
human  body : it  appears  to  be  a combination  of 
all  the  three  ; it  is  alfifted  by  the  biceps,  the  fafeia 
of  which  is  like  a ftrong  flat  tendon  inferted  into 
this  mufcle  r st  the  flelhy  part ; u x w the  ten- 
don inferted  into  the  metacarpal  bone  atm;  about 
X it  adheres  to  the  burfal  ligament ; y marks  the 
place  where  the  fafeia,  proper  to  the  extending 
mufcles  on  the  cubit,  is  cut  off"  from  the  fafeia 
in  the  biceps  mufcle,  ny  which  it  joins,  to  be 
inferted,  along  with  It,  into  the  tendon  of  the 
extenfor  carpi  radialis. 

z z A ligamentous  fafeia. 

12234566  Extenfor  digitorum  communis; 
I the  flefliy  belly  which  arifes  from  the  external 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  the  upper  and  lateral 
part  of  the  radius  and  fafeia  which  covers  the 
extending  mufcles  on  the  cubit ; but  its  princi- 
pal origin  is  by  a ftrong  flat  tendon  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  hu- 
merus ; from  which  place  it  continues  its  ori- 
gin into  the  great  cavity, on  the  anterior  and  in- 
ferior part  of  that  bone  called  its  anterior  foflula 
above  its  articulation  with  the  radius  ; it  lies 
under  the  extenfor  carpi  radialis,  to  the  tendon 
of  which  it  adheres  for  about  three  minutes  from 
its  beginning,  as  well  as  to  the  burfal  ligament 
which  lies  under  it:  2234566  the  tendon ; 

3 the  part  which  is  inferted  into  the  coffin  bone; 

4 the  infertion  of  a flip  of  this  tendon,  along 
with  the  tendon  of  the  extenfor  minimi  digiti, 
into  the  great  paftern,  externally  ; 5 the  infer- 
tion of  a flip  of  this  tendon  into  the  great  paf- 
tern internally  ; 6 6 the  infertions  of  the  liga- 
ments into  this  tendon,  which  bind  it  down  to 
the  great  paftern. 

778  The  mufcle  which  is  analogous  to  the 
extenfors  of  the  thumb  in  the  human  body  ; 
7 7 the  flelhy  part  arifing  from  the  lateral  part 
and  ridge  of  the  radius ; 8 the  tendon  going  to 
be  inferted  into  the  internal  fplint : it  is  a com- 
bination of  the  abduflor  pollicis  manus,  extenfor 
longus  and  brevis,  pollicis  manus,  and  indicator. 
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9 Flexor  carpi  radialis,  arifes  from  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  is  inferred  into  the 
inner  fplint  bone. 

10  Flexor  carpi  ulnarls  internus  ; that  part 
ef  it  which  arifes  from  the  internal  protuberance 
cf  the  humerus. 

12  Vena  cephalica  ; it  arifes  from  under  the 
hoof  (where  it  is  called  vena  plantaris)  and  falls 
into  the  jugularis. 

1313  The  burfal  ligament,  belonging  to  the 
anterior  part  of  this  joint. 

14  14  The  articular  ligaments  of  the  carpus. 

15  15  The  articular  ligaments  of  the  fetlock 
joint. 

16  Vena  plantaris. 

In  the  loiver  Limbs. 

ahhb  c d Gluteus  medius  ; bib  its  origin 
from  the  tendinous  furface  of  the  facro-lumba- 
lis  ; c its  origin  from  the  ilium  ; near  d it  is 


bone. 

efG  Vaftus  externus ; e its  principal  flelhy 
part,  infer  ted  at  f into  the  patella  ; G the  thin 
flelhy  part,  inferted  into  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment of  the  patella. 

ghih  Tibialis  anticus  ; g its  origin  from  the 
fuperior  and  anterior  part  of  the  tibia  ; it  arifes 
alfo  by  a very  ftrong  tendon  from  the  inferior 
part  of  the  os  femoris,into  which  the  flelhy  part, 
arifmg  from  the  tibia  about  is  infertgd,  having 
lirll  run  down  about  one  third  of  the  length  of 
the  tibia;  after  which  infertion  flelhy  fibres  arife 
from  this  tendon  and  run  obliquely  dow  nwards 
and  iiivt-ards  : the  internal  furface  of  this  muf- 
cle,  which  is  externally  tendinous  and  arifes 
from  the  tibia,  fends  off  flelhy  fibres  obliquely 
downwards  and  outwards,  which  form  a belly 
about  twice  as  thick  as  thofe  from  the  external 
tendon,  which  they  meet,  and  with  it  form  the 
tendon  /j,  w'hich  is  inferted  into  the  fuperior  and 
anterior  edge  of  the  metatarfal  bone,  and  into 
the  oflTa  cuneiforma  : the  external  tendinous  fur- 
face of  this  mufcle,  which  arifes  from  the  os 
femoris,  divides  about  the  bottom  of  the  tibia 
into  two  parts  i and  k,  which  ferve  as  ligaments 
to  keep  the  tendon  h from  ftarting  from  the  ti- 
bia when  this  joint  is  bent ; the  part  i is  infert- 
ed into  the  Icfl'er  cuneiform  bones  of  the  tar- 
lus,  polleriorly  running  over  the  internal  arti- 
cular ligament  as  far  back  as  the  pofterior  edge 
of  the  fplint  bone  ; and  the  part,  k is  inferted 
into  the  os  cuboides  : it  divides  for  the  pafl'age 
of  fomc  velTels,  and  then  unites  again. 

Imnnopqrstt  Extenfor  longus  digitorum 
pedis  •,  / Its  origin  from  the  os  femoris  along 
with  the  Itrong  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus, 


to  which  it  is  infeparably  joined  near  its  origin  : 
it  arifes  alfo  from,  the  tibia  : m its  flelliy  belly  ; 
n n its  tendon,  joined  at  0 by  the  tendon  of  the 
peroneus  ; with  part  of  which  it  fends  off'  a flip 
to  be  inferted  into  the  firft  bone  of  the  toe,  or 
great  paftern  at  / ; at  /it  is  joined  by  the  fafeiie, 
which  are  here  cut  olF,  and  fends  with  them  a 
flip  which  is  inferted  into  the  great  paftern  at  r ; 
r the  principal  part  of  the  tendon  going  to  be 
inferted  into  the  coffin  bone ; r ? the  infertions 
of  the  ligaments  into  this  tendon,  which  bind  it 
down  to  the  great  paftern. 

u u Extenfor  brevis  digitorum  pedis. 

•w  X X Peroneus  ; it  arifes  from  the  external 
articular  ligament,  which  runs  from  the  external 
condyle  of  the  femoris  down  the  fibula,  and 
from  the  fafeia  or  tendinous  covering  of  the 
flexor  digitorum  pedis  ; w its  fleffiy  belly  j .v  x 
its  tendon,  which  joins  in  at  0,  with  the  tendon 
of  the  extenfor  longus  digitorum  pedis. 

y Tibialis  pofticus,  arifes  from  the  external 
fide  of  the  pofterior  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia, 
and  from  the  tendinous  furface  of  the  flexor  di- 
gitorum pedis  ; the  tendon  of  which  mufcle  it 
joins  in  with,  after  running  through  a groove 
on  the  internal  fide  of  the  heel. 

2  The  tendon  of  the  gemellus. 

£5*  The  tendon  of  the  plantaris. 

1 Arteria  tibialis  anterior. 

2 Vena  faphaena. 

3 Vena  plantaris  externa. 

4 Vena  plantaris  interna. 

5 A ligament  proper  to  the  extenfor  longuf 
digitorum  pedis. 

66  A burfal  ligament. 

7 8 Articular  ligaments. 

9 The  interolTeus,  &c. — it  is  like  a ftrong  li- 
gament arifmg  from  fome  of  the  tarfal  bones, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  metatarfal  bones  ; 
and  is  inferted  into  the  fefamoid  bones  of  the 
fetlock  joint,  and  upper  parts  of  the  great  paftern 
on  each  fide,  and  fends  off  the  ligaments  10  lO 
to  the  tendon  of  the  extenfor  longus  digitorum. 

Dejeription  of  Plate  XV. 

M.ufcleSy  Isle,  in  the  Head, 
a The  anterior  dilator  of  the  noftril. 
e f The  ftort  nafal  mufcle  of  the  upper  lip. 
gg  The  orbicular  mufcle  of  the  mouth. 
h h hi  ik  Caninus,  or  the  elevator  of  the  cor- 
ner of  the  mouth  ; hh  h \is  origin  from  the  up- 
per jawbone;  a its  infertion  into  the  bucci- 
nator ; i k its  infertion  into  the  orbicularis  oris. 

1 1  m Part  of  the  buccinator  ; it  arifes  from 
three  different  places  : the  fuperior  fibres  arife 
from  the  alveoli  of  th«  upper  jaw ; the  middle 
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fibres  from  the  ligamentum  inter-maxillarls, 
and  the  inferior  ones  from  the  lower  jaw  : it  is 
inferted  into  the  glandulous  membrane  of  the 
infide  of  the  cheek  and  lips*,  and  at  m into  the 
orbicularis  oris. 

nop  The  globe,  bulb,  or  ball  of  the  eye  ; n 
the  pupil ; o the  iris;  p the  white  of  the  eye,  or 
tunica  fclerotlca,  covered  with  the  albuginea, 
and  tendons  of  the  ftreight  mufcles  only. 

q One  of  the  lachrymal  glands  placed  in  the 
great  canthus  of  the  eye,  called  caruncula  la- 
chrymalis,  and  glandula  lachrymalis  inferior. 

r The  femi-lunar  fold,  formed  by  the  con- 
junftiva. 

i  Attollens  ; it  arifes  from  the  bottom  of  the 
orbit  near  the  foramen  opticum,  from  the  elon- 
gation of  the  dura  mater  by  a Ihort  narrow  ten- 
don, and  is  inferted  into  the  tunica  fclerotica 
forming  the  albuginea. 

t Deprimens ; it  arifes  and  is  inferted  as  the 
attollens,  only  the  attollens  is  on  the  fuperior, 
and  the  deprimens  on  the  inferior,  part  of  the 
globe. 

ti  Adducens;  it  has  its  origin  betwixt  the  at- 
tollens and  deprimens,  and  is  inferted  betwixt 
them,  lying  on  the  internal  fide  of  the  globe  : its 
tendon  is  joined  by  the  attollens  above,  and  de- 
primens below  ; and  on  the  external  fide  of  the 
globe,  tliofe  two  mufcles  are  joined  in  like  man- 
ner before  they  reach  the  cornea,  by  the  abdu- 
cens ; the  tendinous  expanfions  of  thefe  four 
ftreight  mufcles  altogether  are  inferted  into 
the  tunica  fclerotica  near  the  edge  of  the  cornea 
lucida. 

•w  Obliquus  Inferior. 

X yz  Nervi  maxillares  fuperiores ; they  are 
branches  of  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  ; x branches  which  go  to  the  upper  lip  ; 
y a branch  which  goes  to  the  infide  of  the  nof- 
tril  towards  the  tip  of  the  nofe ; z a branch 
which  goes  to  the  long  nafal  mufcle  of  the  upper 
lip. 

1 Arteria  angularis. 

2 Vena  angularis. 

3 The  anterior  cartilage  of  the  outer  ear. 

4 The  outer  ear. 

In  the  Nech. 

a b Sterno-thyroideus,  arifing  at  a from  the 
fuperior  and  internal  part  of  the  fternum  fleftiy, 
it  becomes  tendinous  in  about  half  its  afcent  up 
the  wind-pipe,  from  which  tendon  the  fterno- 
hyoideus  arifes  ; it  foon  becomes  flelhy  again, 
and  is  inferted  into  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

c . Trachea  arteria,  alperia  arteria,  or  wind- 
pipe. 

defgh  Longus  colli ; d the  part  which  comes 


from  its  inferior  origin,  which  is  from  the  la- 
teral parts  of  the  bodies  of  the  five  uppermoft 
vertebra  of  the  back  and  the  loweft  of  the  neck, 
and  from  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of  the  fixth, 
fifth,  fourth,  and  third,  vertebrae  of  the  neck  ; 
it  is  inferted  at  g into  the  anterior  oblique  pro- 
cefs  of  the  fixth  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  into 
the  bodies  of  the  fifth,  fourth,  third,  and  fecond, 
laterally,  near  the  tranfverfe  procefles,  and  into 
the  anterior  eminence  or  tubercle  of  the  body 
of  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck. 

tikk  Inter-tranfverfarii  pofteriores  colli; 
they  arife  from  the  roots  of  the  oblique  pro- 
cefles, and  betwixt  them  and  the  tranfverfe  pro- 
celTes  ; alfo  from  the  pofterior  part  of  the  tranf- 
verfe procefles  of  the  four  inferior  vertebrae  of 
the  neck,  and  the  uppermoft  of  the  back  : they 
are  inferted  into  all  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of 
the  neck,  except  the  firft  and  laft,  though  the 
obliquus  capitis  inferior  feems  to  be  a mufcle  of 
the  fame  kind. 

m Nerves  coming  from  betwixt  the  fixth  and 
feventh  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  betwixt  that  and 
the  firft  of  the  back,  and  betwixt  the  firft  and 
fecond  of  the  back  : they  form  the  brachial 
nerves. 

n Arteria  carotis. 

0 Part  of  the  vena  jugularls. 

p Part  of  the  vena  cephalica,  where  it  falls 
into  the  jugularis. 

In  the  Trutih. 

a Semi-fplnalis  dorfi,  arifes  fleftiy  from  the 
tendinous  furface  of  the  longiflimus  dorfi  : it  is 
inferted  into  the  fpines  of  the  ten  fuperior  ver- 
tebrae of  the  back  ; and  communicates  with  the 
fpinalis  cervicis  as  well  as  the  fleftiy  fibres  of  the 
fpinalis  dorfi,  before  its  infertion  into  the  fupe- 
rior parts  of  the  fpines,  the  fpinalis  dorfi  being 
inferted  below  it. 

bbccdefgh  Longiflimus  dorfi;  it  arifes  at 
bb  from  the  pofterior  fpine  of  the  ilium,  and  at 
rr  by  a ftrong  aponeurofis  from  the  three  up- 
permoft fpinal  procefles  of  the  os  facrum,  from 
all  thofe  of  the  loins  and  feven  or  eight  of  the 
back  ; this  aponeurofis,  or  tendinous  furface,  is 
very  ftrong  near  the  fpines  as  at  d,  but  dimi- 
nifties  in  thicknefs  fo  as  to  fliew  the  carnous  fi- 
bres through  at  e : it  arifes  alfo  fleftiy  from  the 
infide  of  the  ligament  which  binds  the  pofterior 
part  of  the  ilium  to  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of 
the  os  facrum,  and  from  all  the  anterior  fide  of 
the  ilium  which  is  behind  the  tranlverfe  pro- 
cefles  of  the  os  facrum,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
whole  length  of  the  inferior  edges  of  the  tranf- 
verfe procefles  of  all  the  vertebra  of  the  loins, 
into  the  inferior  or  lower  convex  edges  of  about 
feven  of  the  inferior  ribs,  betwixt  their  articula- 
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tions  3nd  the  facro-lumbalis  ; the  infertlon  into 
the  loweft  is  about  nine  minutes  broad,  the  in- 
fertions  into  thofe  above  diminiih  gradually  in 
breadth  till  they  come  to  the  Seventh  or  eighth, 
where  they  end  in  a point : the  facro-lumbalis 
in  thofe  above  lying  clofe  up  to  the  tranfverfe 
procefles  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  back.  It  is  in- 
ferted,  by  diliinft  tendons,  into  all  the  tranf- 
verfe procelfes  of  all  the  vertebrae  of  the  back, 
and  ligaments  of  the  true  ribs,  and  at  g into 
the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  feventh  vertebra  of 
the  neck  ; bbfh  fhew  the  carnous  origin  of  the 
gluteus  medius  from  the  tendinous  furface  of 
this  mufcle. 

ihh  1 1 1 1 1 UIj  Sacro-lumbalis  ; i the  part 
which,  in  this  fubjedf,  arifes  from  or  along  with 
the  longiflimus  dorfi  -,  it  receives  origins  from 
the  fuperior  edges  of  all  the  ribs,  except  two 
or  three  of  the  uppermoft,  by  flat  tendons  about 
half  the  breadth  of  the  mufcle,  and  is  inferted, 
by  diftinft  flat  tendons,  into  the  lower  convex 
edges  of  all  the  ribs  except  two  or  three  of  the 
loweft,  as  at  ///////,  and  into  the  tranfverfe 
procefs  of  the  feventh  vertebra  of  the  neck  at  L: 
each  of  thefe  tendons  runs  upon  the  furface  of 
the  mufcle,  going  over  about  three  ribs  below 
its  infertion. 

n 00  ppp  Levatores  coftarum  ; tt  o o that 
which  arifes  at  « from  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of 
the  feventh  vertebra  of  the  neck,  being  inferted 
into  the  firft  rib  at  oo\  it  is  femetimes  called 
one  of  the  fcaleni ' p p p thofe  which  arife  from 
the  tranfverfe  procefles  of  the  back,  and  the 
neighbouring  ligaments,  each  being  inferted  into 
the  back  part  of  the  outfide  of  the  rib  below'  its 
origin. 

q q r r,  &:c.  The  external  intercoftals  ; they 
arife  q q from  the  inferior  edge,  and  a little 
oi  the  outfide  of  each  rib,  the  laft  excepted,  are 
a little  tendinous,  and,  defeending  obliquely 
dow’nwards,  are  inferted  at  ;•  r into  the  upper 
edge  and  from  a fmall  portion  of  the  outfide  of 
each  rib,  the  firft  excepted. 

sstt  &c.  he  internal  intercoftals,  they 
arife  at  rr  from  the  fuperior  edge  only  of  the 
bony  part  of  each  rib,  except  the  firft,  not  co- 
vering any  of  the  outfide,  and  from  the  edges 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and  a confiderable 
part  of  the  outfide  of  the  caitilages  : they  are, 
chiefly  externally,  tendinous,  but  partly  fleftiy, 
anil  afeending  obliquely  upwards,  and  forwards, 
are  inferted  into  the  lower  edges  of  the  bony 
parts  of  the  ribs,  and  into  the  edges  and  part  of 
the  outfides  of  their  cartilages,  the  laft  excepted. 

u u iviv  X yy  'rranfverfalis  abdominis  ; the- 
part  ;/  u arifes  from  the  infide  of  the  ribs  below 
the  triangularis  of  the  fternuaa  and  diaphragm 


by  flefliy  digitatlons  •,  the  part  w iv  arifes  ten- 
dinous from  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of  the  tlirce 
or  four  uppermoft  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  bv  an 
aponeurofis,  or  tendinous  plain,  and  llefhy  from 
the  internal  labium  of  the  crifta  of  the  ilium, 
and  a great  part  of  the  ligamentum  Fallopii,  or 
tendinous  margin  of  the  internal  obliquus  of 
the  abdomen,  and  is  inferted  into  the  enfiform 
cartilage,  and  linea  alba,  adhering  to  the  pofte- 
rior  plate  of  the  aponeurofis  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique mufcle  of  the  abdomen  at  its  firft  palling 
under  the  re£lus.  d he  low'er  part  of  the  apo- 
neurofis of  the  tranfverfalis  is  feparated  from 
the  upper  in  a tranfverfe  diredlion,  from  the 
edge  of  the  reddus  to  the  linea  alba,  about  half 
way  betwixt  the  navel  and  fynchondrofis  of  the 
pubis,  the  upper  part  going  behind  the  redbus, 
and  the  lower  before  it  and  the  pyramidalis, 
if  there  is  any ; at  x,  from  the  fpine  of  the  ilium, 
arifes  an  aponeurofis  common  to  this  mufcle, 
with  the  low'er  pofterior  ferratus  and  internal 
obliquus,  cut  oft' at  x iy  w'hei'e  it  joins  the  fer- 
ratus, and  yy  where  it  joins  the  internal  ob- 
liquus. 

z The  elevating  mufcle  of  the  tall. 

1 The  lateral  mufcle  of  the  tail. 

2 2 d’he  inter-tranfverfal  mufcles  of  the  tail. 

3 The  deprelfing  mufcle  of  the  tail. 

The  origins  and  infertions  of  the  mufcles  of 
the  tail  are  fliewn  in  Plate  XVlI. 

4 Branches  of  the  nervi  lumbares,  coming 
out  of  the  facro  lumbaris,  which  run  under  the 
gluteus  medius  to' go  to  the  integuments. 

5 5,  &c.  Branches  of  the  nervi  coftales,  lying 
upon  the  tranfverfales,  wdiich  go  to  the  abdo- 
minal mufcles  and  integuments. 

6 Branches  of  the  nervi  lumbares  which  go 
to  the  abdominal  mufcles  and  integuments. 

7 Small  arteries  coming  out  of  the  facro- 
lumbalis  to  go  to  the  gluteus  medius. 

8 8 Arteries  from  the  intercoftales  inferiores. 

9 9,  &c.  Branches  of  the  arteriae  intercoftales 
fuperiores. 

I o The  external  branch  of  the  outer  iliac  ar- 
tery in  two  ramifications,  accompanied  by  1 1. 

I I The  external  branch  of  the  outer  iliac 
vein,  in  two  ramifications. 

In  the  Shoulders  and  upper  Limbs. 

ah  c d e Sub-fcapularis  ; it  arifes  from  all 
that  fpace  of  the  inner  or  concave  fide  of  the 
fcapula,  betwixt  the  infertion  of  the  ferratus 
major  anticus  and  near  its  neck,  and  from  this 
fituation  it  has  its  name  : it  is  thick  and  made 
up  of  feveral  penniform  portions  ; a the  part 
above  the  fuperior  cofta  of  the  fcapuh,  wdrere 
there  is  yet  remaining  a part  of  the  flat  tendon 
by  which  the  fupra-fpinatus  receives  fome  origin 
3 L 
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his  fore  bowels,  and  fo  all  over  very  well,  from 
the  knees  and  cambrell-houghs  upwards  : after 
that,  go  to  the  far  fide,  and  do  in  like  manner. 
Then  take  a dead  horfe’s  tail,  or  a dufting-cloth 
of  cotton,  and  flrike  that  dud;  away  which  the 
curry-comb  hath  raifed.  Then  take  a round 
brufli,  made  of  bridles,  and  drefs  him  all  over, 
both  head,  body,  and  legs,  to  the  very  fetlocks, 
always  cleanfing  the  brudr  from  that  dud  which 
it  gathereth,  by  rubbing  it  upon  the  curry- 
comb. 

“ After  that,  take  a hair-cloth,  and  rub  him 
again  all  over  very  hard,  both  to  take  away  the 
loofe  hairs,  and  to  help  to  lay  his  coat ; then 
wadi  your  hands  in  fair  water,  and  rub  him  all 
over  with  wet  hands,  as  well  head  as  body,  for 
that  will  cleanfe  away  all  thofe  hairs  and  dud 
the  hair-cloth  left.  Ladly,  take  a clean  cloth, 
and  rub  him  all  over  till  he  be  very  dry,  for 
that  will  make  his  coat  fmooth  and  clean.  Then 
take  another  hair-cloth  (for  you  fliould  have  two, 
one  for  his  body  and  another  for  his  legs),  and 
rub  all  his  legs  exceeding  well  from  the  knees 
and  cambrell-houghs  downwards  to  his  very 
hoof,  picking  and  dreffing  them  very  carefully 
about  the  fetlocks  from- gravel  and  dud,  which 
will  lie  in  the  bending  of  his  joints.” 

“ Without  regular  grooming,”  fays  Mr.  Law- 
rence, “ it  is  vain  to  expedb  a horfe  v/ill  ex- 
hibit himfelf  in  his  mod  beautiful  colours,  or  be 
capable  of  his  utmod  exertions  ; in  a word,  that 
he  will  be  in  high  condition. 

“ Care  fliould  be  taken  (by  the  mader,  I 
mean)  that  the  curry-comb  be  not  too  ftiarp, 
or,  at  lead,  not  ufed  in  a rude  and  fevere  man- 
ner, fo  as  to  be  an  obje£f  of  torture  and  dread, 
indead  of  delight  and  gratification  to  the  horfe. 
It  is  too  often  the  fate  of  thin-fleinned  horfes  to 
fulfer  much  from  t:.e  brutality  of  heavy-handed 
and  ignorant  fellows,  who  punifh  with  hard 
blows  every  motion  the  irritated  animal  is  ne- 
celhtated  to  make,  looking  upon  him  as  a mere 
machine,  which  is  dedined  to  undergo  all  kinds 
of  inflictions,  and  thinking  it  an  act  of  bravery, 
and  a kind  of  point  of  honour,  to  exat:  abfolute 
fubmilfion,  poflible  or  not,  by  the  mod  prompt 
and  rigorous  punifhment.  But  thefe  are  either 
perfons  entirely  ignorant  of  horfes,  or  ordinary 
dable  fellows  : a good  groom  acquires  patience 
and  circumfpection  from  their  neceffity,  which 
experience  has  taught  him ; he  handles  his  dable- 
tools  with  a tendernefs,  dexterity,  and  adroit- 
nefs,  which  nothing  but  the  bed  leflbns  and 
much  pratice  will  teach ; his  horfes  are  per- 
fectly clean  in  every  part,  fed  with  regularity 
and  cleanlinefs  ; he  knows  to  exercife  them  with 
temperance  and  fafety,  and  has  a fkilful  hand  to 


pveferve  them  from  a fall.  A raw  lad,  or  half- 
groom, will  make  a horfe’s  back  fhine,  and  fuf- 
fer  the  dirt  to  remain  in  all  the  hidden  parts ; 
will  eititer  gorge  him  with  meat,  or  repeatedly 
neglect  him  y and,  whenever  he  takes  him  out 
to  exercife,  will  be  fure  to  do  him  more  harm, 
by  worrying  him  about  (which  he  probably 
thinks  a gallant  thing),  than  a day’s  journey 
would  do,  and,  if  poflible,  break  his  knees  be- 
fore he  returns.  A gentleman,  himfelf  inexpe- 
rienced in  horfes,  but  wilhing  to  keep  them  in 
good  dyle,  mud  have  a groom  who  has  ferved 
in  dables  of  repute  ; or,  if  he  defire  to  make  a 
groom,  he  mud  fend  his  fervant  where  he  can  fee 
good  practice,  or  he  wdll  but  deceive  himfelf.’^ 

“ The  care  of  the  kgs  and  feet  forms  a mod 
important  branch  of  dable  difeipline.  The  kgs 
mud  be  kept  perfectly  dry,  and  fo  clean  that 
not  a fpeck  of  dirt  be  fudered  to  lodge  in  any 
crevice  under  the  knee  or  fetlock,  or  around 
the  coronet,  and  withal  preferved  cool  and  free 
from  diffhefs  and  inflammation.  Dirt  fuffered 
to  form  a lodgment,  or  wet  remaining  upon  the 
legs  in  cold  weather,  will  fret  the  fkin,  and 
caufe  cracked  heels,  mallenders  and  fallenders, 
rats-tails,  crown-fcab,  and  fuch  a train  of  dable 
plagues,  as  may  baffle  the  mod  vigorous  edbrts 
daring  a whole  winter.  From  want  of  care,  the 
bed  flat-legged  horfes,  whatever  may  be  their 
condition,  will  foon  become  greafed  j but  I have 
feen  round  fleftiy-legged  cattle,  which  could 
never  be  preferved  from  it  by  the  utmod  care 
of  the  mod  expert  grooms,  and  which  abfo- 
lutely  could  not  be  kept  in  the  houfe  at  all  with 
whole  legs.” 

Care,  he  fays,  fliould  be  taken  not  to  irritate 
and  add  to  the  inflammation  of  the  legs,  by 
harfh,  too  long  continued,  or  improper  rubbing; 
and  if  they  be  tightly  bandaged  with  linen  or 
woollen,  which  every  groom  knows  how  to  per- 
form neatly,  it  will  contribute  to  cleanlinefs  and 
the  general  end.  Some  gallopers  are  apt  to 
crack  the  fkin  of  their  heels  in  exercife  : in  that 
cafe  he  advifes  to  fupple  the  fkin  occafionally 
with  Ample  ointment,  though,  in  general,  warm 
water  will  be  a fufficient  prefervative.  Pains 
and  forenefs  in  the  ftiins  and  fhank-bones  are 
often  the  confequence  of  exercife  over  hard 
ground  in  very  dry  feafons,  for  which  there  is 
no  better  palliative  than  frequent  warm  emol- 
lient fomentations. 

“ With  a thorough  groo.m,  the  feet  of  his 
horfe  are  objedls  of  condant  careful  infpe£Iion  : 
thefe  fhould  be  well  clean  fed  beneath  the  flioe 
with  the  picker  from  all  fmall  Hones  or  gravel, 
at  every  return  from  abroad.  'I'he  flioes  mud 
be  examined,  that  their  ends  do  not  prefs  into 
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t!ie  cruft,  and  that  the  nails  be  f.ift  ; otlierudfe 
inftant  application  muft  be  made  to  the  farrier, 
hlorfes  ought  by  no  means  lo  remain  in  old 
lho''s  until  the  toe  is  worn  away,  or  the  webs 
become  fo  thin  that  there  is  a danger  of  their 
breaking,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  b.hrle  hoofs,  when 
it  is  an  objecl  to  flioc  as  feldom  as  pnllible. 
Upon  the  average,  good  flioes  will  wear  near  a 
month.  Steeling  the  toes  is,  in  general,  an 
ufciul  prafifice,  but  lefs  neceflaiy  when  the  beft 
iron  is  made  ufe  of.”  The  ufe  of  the  artificial 
frog  is  alfo  material.  See  Frog. 

Both  Mr.  Clarke  and  TTr.  bt.  Bel  have  afTert- 
ed,  that  oils  and  greafy  applications  have  really 
the  efFe£f  to  harden  the  hoofs  of  horfes.  To  this 
opinion  Mr.  Lawrence  alfo  inclines;  and,  for 
that  reafon,  would  banifh  the  oil-botue  and 
brufh,  fo  frequently  and  indifcriminately  re- 
forted  to  by  grooms,  fro.m  the  liable,  ^ovie 
hoofs,  however,  require  to  be  hardened^  and  the 
ufe  of  oil,  as  a remedy  at  leaft,  may  be  advife- 
able.  Mr.  Lawrence’s  objeclions  alfo  extend  to 
the  pra£lice  of  flopping  the  feet  of  horfes  with 
dung,  and  various  other  compofitions,  which 
are  alfo  reprobated  by  Mr.  Clarke,  in  his  work 
publiflied  about  the  year  1782. 

“ I have  taken  horfes  frequently,”  fays  Mr. 
Lawrence,  “ with  feet  rendered  as  hard  as  oak, 
and  nearly  foundered,  by  the  heat  and  greafing 
difcipline  of  the  livcry-ftables,  and  very  fhortly 
put  them  into  a ftate  of  gradual  amendment, 
by  well  foaking  their  hoofs  three  times  a-day 
with  warm  water.  For  the  naturally  foft  hoof,  I 
know  of  no  other  remedy  than  cold  fpring  wa- 
ter, or  chamber-lye,  and  perhaps  an  occalional 
flopping  with  blue  clay,  having  never  found 
perrrr.nent  benefit  from  the  ufe  of  any  reflrin- 
gent  medicaments. 

“ It  is  beneficial,  in  general,  to  take  off  the 
flioes  of  a horfe  which  is  neceffitated  to  Hand 
long  in  the  liable,  and  does  no  work ; the  growth 
of  the  cruft  and  the  enlargement  of  the  heels  is 
thereby  promoted.” 

A part  of  the  duty  of  a groom  is  the  care  of 
the  furniture  and  trappings.  Mr.  Lawrence  fays, 
they  are  bell  kept  in  order  by  being  inftantly 
rubbed  clean  after  ufe,  and  placed  in  a dry  fitu- 
ation ; by  which  method,  neither  oil  nor  fcour- 
paper  is  often  found  neceffary.  He  notices  a 
great  defe£l  among  grooms,  even  fuch,  he  fays, 
as  fet  up  for  profeffors.  “ They  take  no  care 
to  dry  the  pads  cf  a faddlt  after  a journey,  but, 
confining  their  attention  merely  to  externals, 
never  fcruple  to  put  a hardened  and  damp  faddle 
upon  a-horfe’s  ba>  k : it  is  the  fame  with  regard 
tq  body-cloth  s,  which,  whether  they  be  foaked 
through  with  fweat  or  rain,  or  damps,  are  in- 


confiderately  girted  round  the  body  of  a horfe, 
fick  or  well,  in  the  precife  ftate  in  which  they 
chance  to  be  picked  up.  Flere  we  have,  I 
doubt  not,  one  of  thofe  latent  caufes  of  colds, 
‘ caught,’  as  the  grooms  fay,  ‘ the  devil  knows 
how.’  The  pads  of  faddles  ought  to  be  kept 
perfeiflly  foft,  and  free  of  dirt  and  fweat ; and, 
after  ufe,  fhould  be  dried  either  in  the  fun  or 
by  the  fire,  and  hung  in  a dry  place  : the 
clothes  alfo  ought  to  be  wafhed  much  oftener 
than  they  generally  are,  and  ever  kept  per- 
fe£lly  dry. 

“ The  ordinary  periods  of  feeding  with  corn, 
in  this  country,  are  morning,  noon,  and  night  ; 
the  quantities  each  time  either  a quarter  or  half 
a peck,  with  or  without  about  two  handfuls  of 
beans,  according  to  the  horfe’s  ftate  of  body. 
Much  greater  care  than  is  common,  ought  to  be 
had  to  fifcing  the  oats  clean  from  duft,  and  the 
dung  of  mice.  Water  fhould  be  allowed  with- 
out fail  twice  a-day.  I have  often  heard  of  the 
hay  and  water  fyflem  of  certain  economical 
llables,  calculated  to  furnifh  the  horfe  wuth  a 
carcafe,  and  fave  the  expence  of  corn ; but 
there  is  alfo  an  error  not  unfrequent  among 
liable  people,  who  fuppofe  water  to  be  at  beft 
but  a kind  of  neceffary  evil  to  horfes,  and  there- 
fore think  it  a point  gained,  whenever  they  can 
find  an  opportunity  to  abridge  the  quantity, 
d hey  find  warrant  for  this  practice  in  fome  of 
th;e  old  authors  ; but  how  well  foever  a horfe 
may  fliift  with  little  or  no  water  whilft  abroad 
and  feeding  upon  fucculent  meat,  it  is  indif- 
penfible  to  him  in  the  liable,  and  ofttimes 
much  mifehief  enfues  from  its  being  withheld.” 

There  exift  two  difputed  cafes  in  liable  eco- 
nomy, to  which  it  is  neceffrry  to  advert ; Mr. 
Lawrence,  however,  thinks  them  by  no  means 
difficult  of  folution  : the  gallop  after  w^ater,  and 
the  ratio  of  feeding  horfes  which  labour  but 
little  or  occafionally.  Of  the  firft  he  fays,  “ It 
is  remarkable  that  our  early  Englifli  writers  con- 
demn the  gallop  after  water,  and  call  it  a French 
cuftom  ; whilll  Solieyfel,  and  the  French  writ- 
ers of  the  lafl  century,  equally  decry  it,  but  in- 
fift  on  its  being  an  Engliffi  one.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly in  oppofition  to  found  theory,  and,  for  that 
reafon  alone,  ought  to  be  difeontinued  ; at  the 
fame  time  I muft  acknowledge,  I never  ob- 
ferved  any  ill  eft'ecls  to  arife  from  the  pra£lice. 
In  the  waterings  of  race-horfes,  it  muft  needs 
be  more  innocent  than  elfewhere,  feeing  they 
take  a moderate  number  of  go-downs  of  water, 
and  walk  for  fome  diftance  previous  to  their 
fedate  and  fleady  canter;  unlefs  indeed  they 
water  immediately  before  a brufliing  gallop  : 
that  may  be  attended  with  painful  fenfatiens, 
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and  certainly  with  no  benefit  to  the  horfe.  But 
I have  feen  a training  groom  take  his  hack  from 
the  watering  trough,  and  ride  it  up  and  down 
as  if  he  would  burfi;  it,  under  the  ftupid  notion 
of  nvarming  the  ’ivater  in  its  belly.  In  fome  cart- 
itables  the  fame  folly  prevails  ; and  thefe  ftufFed 
and  trufl'ed  animals  are  firft  fwilled  and  then 
ilirred  up  in  the  fame  manner.  My  own  prac- 
tice is  to  lualk  brijkly  after  water  -,  or,  in  bad 
weather,  and  ftable-watering,  to  rub  the  horfe 
W'ell  over  the  breaft,  belly,  and  loins-” 

From  this  judicious  and  praftical  wrjter  we 
might  deduce  much  ufeful  information  on  the 
fubje£l  of  feeding  horfes  ; but  this  has  been 
anticipated  in  the  article  Food  : nor  is  it  fo  im- 
mediately the  groom  or  horfe-keeper’s  bufinefs 
to  dire6t  the  kind  of  food  to  be  given  to  horfes, 
as  duly  to  regulate  the  exhibition  of  it  with  re- 
gard to  time  and  quantity. 

tIORSEMANSHIP,  the  art  of  riding  fafely 
and  gracefully  on  horfeback.  Mr.  John  Law- 
rence, who  writes  at  once  fenfibly  and  ludi- 
croufly  on  this  fubjeft,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  this  very  ufeful  and  necefl'ary  art. 

“ I'he  modern  feat  on  horfeback,”  fays  he, 
“ and  it  feems  to  have  owed  its  eftablifiiment  to 
reafon  confirmed  by  experience,  is,  to  fit  na- 
turally and  eafily  upright  upon  your  faddle,  as 
you  would  in  your  chair  •,  your  knees  about  as 
much  bent,  and  turned  inward,  your  toes  fome- 
what  out,  and  upward,  your  leg  falling  nearly 
ftraight,  and  your  foot  home  in  the  ftirrup  ; 
your  back-bone  prepared  to  bend  in  the  middle 
upon  occafion,  your  elbows  held  clofe  to  your 
fidcs,  your  hands  rather  above  the  horfe’s  wi- 
thers, or  the  pommel  of  tlie  faddle,  and  your 
view  directed  between  his  ears.  This  is  the 
true  turf  or  Newmarket  feat. 

“ The  decline  of  riding-houfe  forms  in  this 
country,  and  the  univerfal  preference  given  to 
expedition,  fully  confirm  the  fuperior  ufe  and 
propriety  of  a /ockev-fezt.  Indeed,  our  riding- 
fchools  are  now  confiderably  reformed  from  the 
ftiffnefs  of  ancient  praftice  in  all  refpedks.  But 
the  reader,  on  a reference  to  Hughes’s  publica- 
tion, will  find  we  do  not  entirely  agree  in  all 
points.  It  was  the  pradlice  formerly  in  the 
fchools,  and  indeed  pretty  generally  upon  the 
road,  to  ride  with  the  tip  of  the  toe  only  in  the 
ftirrup ; as  if  it  were  of  more  confequence  to 
prepare  for  falling  Muth  fafety,  than  to  endea- 
vour to  fit  fecurely.  1 hofe  who  preferve  a par- 
tiality for  this  venerable  cuftom,  we  would  ad- 
vife  to  fufpend  a final  judgment,  until  they  have 
made  a few  more  eflays  upon  a huge  cock- tail 
half-bred,  of  that  kind  which  ‘ cannot  go,  and 
yet  won’t  ftand  ftill,’  and  will  dart  from  one  fide 


of  the  road  to  the  other,  as  if  he  really  de- 
fired  to  get  rid  of  his  burthen.  Nor  is  the  ball 
of  the  foot  a proper  reft;  chiefly  becaufe  incon- 
venient to  that  eredf,  or  rather  almoft  kneeling, 
pioflure,  which  is  required  in  fpeedy  riding. 
The  riding-houfe  feat  is  preferred  by  the  ba- 
lance or  equipoife  of  the  body  folely ; that  re- 
commended here  by  the  firm  hold  of  the  knee, 
which  is  obvioufly  flrengthened  by  the  oppofite 
diredfions  of  the  knee  and  toe,  the  one  in,  the 
other  outward.  The  ufe  of  a fixed  feat  is  to 
enable  the  rider  to  give  his  horfe  the  proper 
pulls,  without  which  every  experienced  jockey 
knows  he  can  neither  go  Ileaddy  and  well,  nor 
lafh  his  time.  It  is  not  the  cuftom  of  the  fchools 
to  fpur  the  horfe  with  a kick,  but  fpurring  is 
always  fo  performed  upon  the  road  and  field  ; 
as  the  military  mode  of  giving  that  corredtion 
would  quite  derange  a jockey-feat,  and  would 
be  on  other  accounts  inconvenient. 

“ There  are  many  perfons,  unaccuftomed  to 
riding  on  horfeback,  who,  when  they  occafion- 
ally  mount,  are  very  juftly  anxious  both  for 
their  perfonal  fafety  and  their  appearance.  It 
is  for  the  benefit  of  thefe  we  write.  If  they 
will  immediately  adopt  proper  rules,  they  will 
not  only  make  a refpedtable  horfeman-like  ap- 
pearance, but  will  place  themfelves  in  the  line 
of  improvement,  and  in  a fituation  the  beft  cal- 
culated to  infure  their  fafety.  Inftead  of  being 
unable  to  keep  their  fpurs  from  the  horfe’s  fides, 
they  would,  with  a proper  feat,  experience 
confiderable  difficulty  in  reaching  them.  It  is- 
too  often  negledled,  even  by  people  who  are 
fond  of  horfes,  to  teach  their  children  a good 
feat,  thinking  it  probably  quite  fufficient  if  they 
can  but  ftick  faft  ; and  fome  young  gentlemen 
are  to  be  feerv,  riding  with  their  fathers,  in  a 
very  vulgar  and  unbecoming  ftyle. 

“ We  cannot  fpeak  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
Englifli  faflrion  of  rifing  in  the  ftirrups  during  a 
trot,  and  of  preferving  time  with  the  motions 
of  the  body,  in  unifon  with  thofe  of  the  horfe ; 
but  the  knowledge  of  it  is  difcoverable  in  Baret, 
and  in  no  author  before  him.  It  would  be  fu- 
perfluous  to  give  direftions  on  this  practice, 
which  will  be  inftantly  acquired  by  oblervation 
and  ufe.  1 he  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  gallop, 
which  is  performed,  on  the  rider’s  part,  like 
fome  other  pleafant  adtions,  kneeling ; the 
pulling  of  the  horfe  helping  to  keep  the  rider 
fteady.  In  the  canter,  the  rider  fits  upon  his 
feat  as  in  an  eafy  chair.  The  method  of  giving 
the  wriggling  helps  with  the  bridle,  either  in 
the  gallop  or  fwift  trot,  to  encourage  a hor'''e 
forward,  mu  ft  be  acquired  by  pra£Iice.  The 
firft-rate  Engliffi  horfes,  and  the  beft  examples 
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of  horfemanfliip,  are  to  be  feen  in  Hyde-park, 
where,  for  many  years  paft,  it  has  been  the 
prevailing  cuftom  to  take  the  morning  ride,  and 
where  no  perfon  of  decent  habit  and  demeanour 
is  refufed  admittance.” 

The  following  dire6i:ions  for  a juft  feat  on 
horfeback,  Mr.  Lawrence  tranfcribes  from  Blun~ 
deville.  “ And  fee,”  fays  that  writer,  “ that  you 
do  not  only  fit  him  boldlie,  and  without  feare, 
but  alfo  conceive  with  yourfelf,  that  he  and 
you  do  make  as  it  were  but  one  bodie  ; and  that 
you  both  have  but  one  fenfe  and  one  will.  And 
accompanie  him  with  your  bodie  in  any  mouing 
that  he  makeih,  alwaies  beholding  his  head 
right  betwixt  his  eares,  fo  as  your  nofe  maie 
dire£llie  anfwer  his  foretop.  Which  fhall  be  a 
figne  unto  you  to  know  therebie,  whether  you 
fit  right  in  your  faddle  or  not.  And  let  the 
ridge-bone  of  your  back  be  euen  with  his.  And 
let  your  left  hand,  holding  the  reanes  of  the 
bridle,  be  euen  with  his  creaft,  and  in  anie  wife 
keep  your  thighes  and  knees  clofe  to  the  faddle, 
holding  downe  your  legs  ftraight,  like  as  you  do 
when  you  are  on  foote.  And  let  your  feete 
reft  upon  the  ftirrups  in  their  due  places,  both 
heele  and  toe  ftanding  in  fuch  fort,  as  when 
you  fhall  turne  your  head  as  farre  as  you  can 
on  the  one  fide,  without  mouing  your  body, 
and  looking  downward  to  your  ftirrup,  you  fhall 
perceiue  that  your  toe  doth  diredllie  anfwere 
the  tip  of  your  nofe-,  and  according  as  the  faddle 
is  made,  fo  fhall  you  ride  long  or  fhort.  But 
alwaies  let  your  right  ftirrup  [if  any]  be  fhorter 
than  the  other  by  half  a hole.- — 

“ Likewife  his  legges  muft  be  pendant  of  an 
equal  diftance  from  the  horfe’s  fuies,  his  feete 
lo  leuil  in  the  ftirrups  as  they  are  when  he 
walketh  on  the  ground,  neither  muft  his  ftirrup- 
lethers  be  fo  long  that  his  chiefeft  labour  fhall 
be  to  keep  his  feete  in  them  (for  fo  a man  fhall 
loofe  his  true  feat  by  ftretching  his  legges,  as 
it  they  were  on  the  tenters),  nor  fo  fhort  that 
he  fhall  be  ray  fed  from  his  true  feate  (the  pitch 
of  his  knees  being  diflocated  from  the  points  of 
the  faddle),  nor  ought  one  ftirrup  to  be  longer 
than  the  other  (in  my  judgment),  although 
many  w-ortiiy  men  haue  fet  that  order  downe. 
hly  reafon  is,  in  regard  the  man  muft  haue  a 
true  and  upright  feate,  and  nature  hath  made 
his  legges  which  are  the  fupporters  thereof)  one 
not  longer  than  another,  but  of  an  equal  length 
therefore  I cannot  fee  how  the  body  fhould  be 
kept  direeft,  the  legges  one  of  ihem  hanging 
fider  than  another.” 

We  fliall  prefent  the  reader  with  a few  ufeful 
hints  from  Mr.  Hu^^hes’s  Treatife  on  Horfe- 
'manfhip. 


“ If  you  would  mount  with  ,eafe  and  fafety, 
ftand  rather  before  the  ftirrup  than  behind  it  -, 
then,  with  the  left  hand,  take  the  bridle  fhort, 
and  the  mane  together,  help  yourfelf  into  the 
ftirrup  with  your  right,  fo  that,  in  mounting, 
your  toe  do  not  touch  the  horfe.  Your  foot 
being  in  the  ftirrup,  raife  yourfelf  till  you  face 
the  fide  of  the  horfe,  and  look  diredfly  acrofs  the 
faddle ; then,  with  your  right  hand,  lay  hold  of 
the  hinder  part  of  the  faddle,  and,  with  your  left, 
lift  yourfelf  into  it. 

“ On  getting  off  the  horfe’s  back,  hold  the 
bridle  and  mane  in  the  fame  manner  as  when 
you  mounted,  hold  the  pommel  of  the  faddle 
with  your  right  hand  ; to  raife  yourfelf,  bring 
your  right  leg  over  the  horfe’s  back,  let  your 
right  hand  hold  the  hind  part  of  the  faddle,  and 
ftand  a moment  on  your  ftirrup,  juft  as  when 
you  mounted.  But  beware  that,  in  difmount-. 
ing,  you  bend  not  your  right  knee,  left  the 
horfe  flrould  be  touched  by  the  fpur.  Grafp 
the  reins  with  your  hand,  putting  your  little 
finger  between  them.  Your  hand  muft  be  per- 
pendicular, your  thumb  uppermoft  upon  the 
bridle. 

“ Suffer  him  not  to  finger  the  reins  (the 
groom,  in  holding  the  horfe),  but  only  to 
meddle  with  that  part  of  the  head-ftall  which 
comes  down  the  horfe’s  cheek ; to  hold  a horfe 
by  the  curb,  when  he  is  to  ftand  ftill,  is  very 
wrong,  becaufe  it  puts  him  to  needlefs  pain. 

“ When  you  are  troubled  with  a horfe  that 
is  vicious,  which  ftops  fliort,  or,  by  rifing  or 
kicking,  endeavours  to  thi-ow  yovi  off,  you  iiuift 
not  bend  your  body  forward,  as  is  commonly 
pra(£fifed  in  fuch  cafes ; becaufe  that  motion 
throws  the  breech  backward,  and- moves  you 
from  your  fork  or  twift,  and  calls  you  out  of 
your  feat : but  the  right  way  to  keep  your  feat, 
or  to  recover  it  when  loft,  is,  to  advance  the 
lower  part  of  your  body,  and  to  bend  back  your 
ftioulders  and  upper  part.  In  flying  or  ftanding 
leaps,  a horfeman’s  belt  fecurity  is  the  bending 
back  of  t’ne  body. 

“ The  rifing  of  the  horfe  does  not  affeci:  the 
rider’s  feat  j he  is  chiefly  to  guard  agamtt  the 
lafti  of  the  animal’s  hind-legs,  which  is  belt 
done  by  inclining  the  body  backward.  Oblervc 
farther,  that  your  legs  and  thighs  are  not  to  be 
ftiffened,  and,  as  it  were,  braced  up  5 but  your 
loins  fiiould  be  lax  and  pliable,  like  the  coach- 
man’s on  his  box.  By  fitting  thus  looiely,  every 
rough  motion  of  the  horfe  will  be  eluded  ; but 
the  ufual  method  of  fixing  the  knees  only  ferves, 
in  great  fhocks,  to  affift  the  violence  of  the  fall. 
To  fave  yourfelf  from  being  hurt,  in  this  cafe, 
you  muft  yield  a little  to  the  horfe’s  motion  i 
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by  which  means  you  will  recover  your  feat, 
when  an  unflcilful  horfeman  would  be  dif- 
mounted. 

“ Take,  likewlfe,  particular  care  not  to  flretch 
out  your  iei^s  before  you  ; becaufe,  in  fo  doing, 
you  are  pulhed  on  the  back  of  the  faddle : nor 
inul'l  you  gather  up  your  knees,  as  if  riding 
upon  a pack,  for  ti.en  your  thighs  are  thrown 
upwards.  Let  your  legs  hang  perpendicular, 
and  fit  not  on  the  thickeft  part  of  your  thighs, 
but  let  them  bear  inward,  that  your  knees  and 
toes  may  incline  inwards  likewife.”  We  have 
alhgned  a reafon  for  the  prefent  pra£tice  of  rid- 
ing with  the  knee  fomewhat  bent,  and  -the  toe 
turned  in  a fmall  degree  outward  and  upward ; 
and  this  fmall  deviation  will  by  no  means  af- 
fe£t  the  general  utility  of  Mr.  Hughes’s  fyftem. 
He  proceeds : “ If  you  find  your  thighs  are 
thrown  upwards,  open  your  knees,  whereby 
vour  fork  will  come  lower  on  the  horfe.  Let 
the  hoi, low  or  inner  part  of  the  thighs  grafp  the 
faddle,  yet  fo  as  to  keep  your  body  in  a right 
poife.  Let  your  heels  hang  ftraight  down  ; for, 
while  your  heels  are  in  this  pofition,  there  is  no 
danger  of  falling.” 

1 he  following  is  an  excellent  rule: — “ If 
your  horfe  grows  unruly,  take  the  reins  fepa- 
rately,  one  in  each  hand,  put  your  arms  for- 
ward, and  hold  him  Ihort,  but  pull  him  not 
hard  with  your  arms  low  ; for,  by  lowering  his 
head,  he  has  the  more  liberty  to  throw  out  his 
heels  ; but  if  you  raife  his  head  as  high  as  you 
can,  this  will  prevent  him  from  rifing  before  or 
behind  ; nor,  while  his  head  is  in  this  pofition, 
can  he  make  either  of  thefe  motions. 

“ Is  it  not  reafonable  to  imagine,  that,  if  a 
horfe  is  forced  towards  a carriage  which  he  has 
ftarted  at,  he  will  think  he  is  obliged  to  attack 
or  run  againfl;  it  ? Can  it  be  imagined  that  the 
rider’s  fpurring  him  on,  with  his  face  direftly 
to  it,  he  fliould  underlfand  as  a fign  to  pals  it  ? 
Thefe  rational  queries  are  fubmitted  to  the  fe- 
rious  confuleration  of  fuch  as  are  fond  of  al- 
ways obliging  their  horfes  lO  touch  thofe  ob- 
je£is  at  which  they  are  or  aftedh  to  be  fright- 
ened.” 

Mr.  L.  alfo  remarks,  that  moll  of  the  riding- 
fchool  gentlemen  are  very  fond  of  horfes  carrying 
their  heads  high  •,  a form  much  more  fiiitable 
for  Hate  and  parade  than  real  bufinefs  Almolt 
all  the  Arabians  which  come  over  hither,  and 
which  have  been  worked  in  their  own  country, 
go  in  that  manner.  Work  indeed  will  bring 
the  head  down,  but,  perhaps,  with  the  nofe 
pnflied  ftraight  out.  Horfes  of  this  form  are 
ridiculed  by  Bared  under  the  name  of  ajlrommers 
or  Jiar-gazers> 


Indifferent  horfemen  fhould  never  venture  on 
horfeback  without  fpurs.  Thofe  who  refledl 
upon  the  predicament  of  being  placed  between 
a deep  ditch  and  a carriage  at  which  their  horfe 
fhies,  will  fee  the  neceflity  of  this  precaution. 

There  is  a circumfpe£lion  to  be  adopted  ad- 
vantageoufly  by  the  unlkilful,  which  will,  at 
firft,  give  them  the  femblance,  and  afterwards 
the  reality,  of  good  riding.  The  method  of 
taking  a rein  in  each  hand  occafionally  (much 
in  ufe  of  late  years)  gives  the  rider  great  com- 
mand over  the  mouth,  neck,  and  fore-quarters, 
of  a horfe. 

A good  horfeman,  without  preffing  too  much 
upon  the  mouth  of  his  horfe,  is  always  prepared 
to  affift  him,  in  cafe  of  a blunder,  with  the 
united  exertions  of  his  arm,  cheft,  flioulders, 
and  loins ; and,  from  the  force  of  conftant  ha- 
bit, this  comes  inllinftively,  as  it  were,  for  the 
occafion,  even  if  the  accident  be  unnoticed,  or 
the  mind  otherwife  engaged.  Both  hands  upon 
the  bridle  are  neceftary  and  becoming,  in  riding 
fall  down  fteep  defeents  or  flony  ways  ; and  it 
is  extreme  folly  to  commit  the  reins  to  the  neck 
even  of  the  fafeft;  horfe. 

Some  fpeedy  and  jadilh  horfes  will,  after  they 
have  got  their  provender,  on  being  travelled 
brilkly  thirty  or  forty  miles,  at  the  next  Itage 
fall  into  a flow  trot,  bend  their  necks,  foam  at 
the  mouth,  refufe  to  bear  at  all  upon  the 
bit,  and  keep  perpetually  upon  the  curvet,  as  if 
they  longed  to  be  upon  the  parade.  Whenever 
this  happens,  the  beft  way  of  concluding  the 
bufinefs  is  to  walk  them  the  remainder  of  the 
journey,  and  then  give  them  a week’s  reft. 
“ You  may  choofe  whether  you  will  ride  them 
another,”  fays  Mr.  Lawrence. 

Previous  to  mounting,  every  gentleman  will 
find  his  account  in  examining  the  ftate  of  both 
horfe  and  furniture  with  his  own  eyes  and 
hands  -,  for,  however  good  and  careful  his 
groom  may  generally  be,  it  is  a maxim,  that 
too  much  ought  not  to  be  expelled  from  the 
head  of  him  who  labours  with  his  hands.  Be- 
fides,  all  fuch  feduloufly  avoid  trouble,  particu- 
larly in  nice  matters.  For  example,  fee  that 
your  curb  is  right,  that  your  reins  are  not  twill- 
ed, that  your  girths,  one  over  the  other.  Hill 
bear  exadtly  alike;  that  the  pad  be  not  wrinkled 
up ; but,  above  all,  that  your  faddle  lies  ex- 
adlly  level  upon  the  horfe’s  back.  Mr.  Lav'- 
rence  fays,  he  has  known  capital  grooms,  in 
the  fervice  of  fporting  gentlemen,  fo  carelefs  in 
placing  a faddle,  that  it  has  abfolutely  worn 
awry,  and  would  never  Hand  even  afterwards. 

In  journey-riding,  every  perfon  ought  to 
know,  that  no  great  performances  are  to  be 
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expe£^ed  from  a hack  which  is  not  in  thorough 
condition.  If  he  has  been  lately  from  grafs  or 
ftraw-yard,  or  has  been  kept  within  upon  the 
faving  plan  of  abridging  his  food  in  proportion 
to  his  work  (a  favourite  meafure  with  fome 
people),  he  will  receive  damage  from  a long 
journey,  however  good  he  may  be  in  nature. 
In  fuch  cafe,  from  thirty  to  five-and-forty  miles 
is  a fufficient  day’s  work. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  female  equltatioHy  or  ladies 
riding  on  horfeback,  a quotation  from  Mr. 
Hughes,  whofe  authority  will  be  acknowledged 
unqueftionable,  cannot  but  be  acceptable.  He 
defcribes,  as  moft  proper,  the  following  method 
of  mounting. 

“ A perfon  fhould  ftand  before  the  head  of 
the  horfe,  holding  with  each  hand  the  upper 
part  of  the  cheek  of  the  bridle.  Then  the  lady 
mull  lay  her  right  hand  on  the  near  fide  of  the 
pommel,  and  her  left  hand  on  the  left  Ihoulder 
of  a gentleman  (or  a fervant),  who  will  place 
both  his  hands  together,  the  fingers  and  thumbs 
being  interwoven  with  each  other.  This  being 
done,  let  the  lady  put  her  left  foot  firm  in  the 
gentleman’s  hands,  and,  giving  a little  fpring, 
(he  will  be  vaulted  into  the  faddle  in  a moment. 
When  (he  is  thus  feated,  let  her  reft  the  ball  of 
her  left  foot  firm  in  the  ftirrup } and,  to  pre- 
vent accidents,  fhe  fliould  wear  Italian  flioes, 
with  very  long  quarters,  and  the  heel  of  the 
Ihoe  coming  forward  to  the  middle  of  the  foot. 
Ladies’  flioes  made  in  the  common  fafliion  are 
dangerous,  becaufe  the  foot  refts  in  the  hollow 
between  the  toes  and  the  heel.  Remember  that 
the  pommel  of  the  faddle  fhould  be  made  very 
low,  that  the  lady’s  knee  may  not  be  thrown 
too  high,  and  the  ftirrup  fliould  hang  low;  both 
which  circumftances  will  help  to  give  her  a 
graceful  figure,  and  add  greatly  to  thofe  charms 
which  nature  has  beftowed  on  her.  When  ftie 
is  thus  placed^  let  her  take  her  whip  in  her 
right  hand,  near  the  head,  with  her  thumb 
upon  it,  and  the  four  fingers  under  it,  holding 
it  obliquely,  fo  that  the  fmall  end  of  it  may  be 
fome  inches  above  the  middle  of  the  horfe’s 
hind-leg.  The  arm  that  fupports  the  whip  is 
always  to  hang  ftraight,  but  with  a kind  of  negli- 
gent eafe : nothing  looks  more  aukward  than  a 
lady’s  holding  the  whip  with  her  arm  crooked 
at  the  elbow.  A lady  fliould  hold  her  bridle 
moderately  flack,  with  her  little  finger  under 
the  rein,  and  the  other  three  fingers  paflfing  be- 
tween the  rein,  on  the  top  of  which  her  thumb 
muft  be  placed.  Being  thus  feated,  flie  will 
either  walk  her  horfe  off  gently,  or  put  him  into 
his  other  paces  at  her  pleafurc. 

“ The  pommel  of  a lady’s  faddle  fliould  be 


always  made  with  a turn-again  ferew,  to  take 
off,  in  cafe  the  rain,  wind,  or  fun,  are  troubie- 
fome,  when  a lady  may  ride  on  the  contrary 
fide  of  the  horfe.” 

Queen  Elizabeth,  it  feems,  firft  of  all  intro- 
duced the  pra£l;icc  of  ladies  riding  fideways  on 
horfeback  in  England.  Much  has  been  faid 
againft  it,  as  inconvenient  and  dangerous  ; but 
it  is  a fa£l:,  that  fcarcely  any  accidents  occur 
from  this  pradlice,  even  in  hunting.  It  is  not 
only  more  decorous,  but  much  more  conve- 
nient for  w’omen,  in  feveral  refpe£ls,  than  any 
other  method. 

HORSE-MEASURE,  a rod  of  box  to  Hide 
out  of  a cane,  with  a fquare  at  the  end,  being 
divided  into  hands  and  inches^  to  meafure  the 
heiglit  of  a horfe. 

HORSE-RACING,  a diverfion  much  ufed 
and  of  confiderable  antiquity  in  this  ifland.  It 
may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, but  did  not  begin  to  put  on  any  regular 
form  until  the  accelTion  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart, 
moft  of  the  princes  of  which  entertained  great 
partiality  for  the  fport.  Newmarket  began  to  be 
frequented  previous  to  the  civil  war ; but  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  encouraged  by  the  prefence 
of  the  monarch  and  his  favourites,  it  (hone  forth 
in  full  glory.  Frequent  meetings,  at  ftated  pe- 
riods, are  now  held,  and  the  fport  generally 
continues  throughout  the  week.  There  are 
about  fourfeore  places  befides,  in  England, 
where  races  are  annually  held  ; in  fome,  twice 
in  the  year.  At  Newmarket,  nearly  all  races 
are  determined  by  one  heat,  as  a meafure  of 
neceflity,  from  their  ufual  number  and  variety. 

The  fpeed  and  perfeverance  of  race-horfes 
muft  neceffarily  be  affefted  and  governed,  in 
certain  degrees,  by  the  weight  which  they  have 
to  carry ; and,  reafoning  upon  that  pofition,  it 
will  be  eafily  conceived,  that,  if  tw'o  horfes  be 
equally  matched  in  point  of  fpeed  and  ftrength, 
and  put  to  their  utmoft  exertion  for  a confider- 
able diftance,  the  horfe  which  carries  the  leaft 
weight,  by  only  a fingle  pound,  muft  infallibly 
have  the  advantage  to  a certain  degree  (how- 
ever fmall),  in  the  ability  of  going  more  fwiftly 
and  lading  longer  than  his  antagonift.  The 
fwifter  the  pace,  and  the  longer  it  is  continued, 
the  more  in  proportion  will  the  horfe  be  affect- 
ed by  the  weight  he  carries.  It  is  faid,  that, 
in  running  four  miles,  feven  pounds  make  the 
difference  of  a diftance,  or  tw'o  hundred  and 
forty  yards,  between  horfes  of  equal  goodnefs. 
This  affair  of  weight  is  regulated  wdth  fcientific 
precifion  upon  the  turf,  and  forms  a grand  con-' 
fideration  in  all  fporting  tranfaCtions.  The 
weights  carried  by:  race-horfes  vary  from  the 
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maximum,  twelve  (lone,  fourteen  pounds  to 
the  ftone,  to  that  of  a boy  of  the  lighted  weight 
to  be  found. 

The  thorough-bred  courfer  is,  in  a general 
point  of  view,  the  mod  ufeful  fpecics  of  the 
horfe,  as  being  applicable  to  every  purpofe, 
from  innate  qualities,  which  can  be  prefumed 
of  no  other  fpecies. 

For  this  a horfe  fhould  be  as  light  as  poffible, 
large,  long,  but  well-fhaped  ; with  :■  fliort  back, 
long  fides,  and  a little  long-legged,  and  nar- 
row breaded  *,  for  fuch  will  gallop  the  lighter 
and  nimbler,  and  run  the  fader.  Solleyfel  fays, 
he  fliould  be  fomewhat  lorg-bodied,  nervous, 
of  great  mettle,  good  wind,  good  appetite,  very 
fwift,  and  fenfible  to  the  fpurs  ; that  he  ought 
to  be  of  an  Englidi  breed,  or  barb,  of  a little 
fjze,  with  pretty  fmall  legs,  but  the  back  fmews 
a good  didance  from  the  bone,  fliort-jointed, 
and  have  neat  well-fhaped  feet.  The  excellent 
breed  we  have  of  horfes  for  racing  in  England 
is  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  other  country.  See 
the  article  Match. 

HORSE-SHOE,  a cover  for  defence  for 
the  foie  of  a horfe’s  foot.  Sec  the  articles  Shoe, 
Shoeing,  Foot,  &c. 

HORSE-STEALING.  The  legal  penalties 
againd  this  crime  are  to  be  found  in  our  datute- 
books.  'Fhe  offence  is  neverthelefs  continued, 
as  Mr.  John  Lawrence  fhews,  in  a mod  daring 
and  fydematic  manner.  In  vol.  II.  p.  iiy,  of 
his  “ Philofophical and praEiical  Treatife  on  Horfes^' 
he  fays,  I have  revolved  in  my  mind  a number 
of  different  fchemes  for  the  recovery  of  dolen 
horfes,  all  which  feem  to  be  clogged  with  infu- 
perable  difficulties.  I have  fometimes  thought, 
that,  through  the  medium  of  the  pod-office,  a 
plan  might  be  practicable  of  fending  indantly  a 
defcription  of  a lod  horfe  to  every  parifh  in  the 
kingdom  ; but  of  that,  I fuppofe,  the  expence 
would  be  too  conliderable.  It  is  faid,  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  llaughtering  of  horfes  are 
not  fufficiently  prccife,  nor  the  penalties  confi- 
derable  enough.  In  fine,  a horfe  which  may 
fuddenly  be  moved  to  a great  didance,  and  fo 
eafily  difpofed  of,  particularly  in  times  of  brifk 
export,  is  fuch  a temptation  to  the  difhoned 
and  profligate,  and  the  chances  of  recovery  are 
fo  few,  expenfive,  and  uncertain,-  that  there 
appears  but  little  hope  in  any  but  meafures  of 
prevention,  in  the  fird  indance.  The  bed  fe- 
curity  that  I know  of  is  to  lock,  upon  the  ffiank 
cr  padern  of  the  animal,  a cafe-hardened  and 
JHe-proof  iron  ring,  lined  with  fome  foft  material 
to  prevent  chafing,  and  bearing  the  owner’s 
name  and  place  of  abode ; fome  gentlemen  have 
preferred  the  fixing  a collar  upon  the  neck, 


which  is  rather  more  expenfive,  and,  perhaps, 
lefs  fecure  from  the  file  ; but,  in  either  cafe,  the 
price  would  not  be  any  great  obje£t.  It  is 
granted  there  would  be  no  abfolute  fecurity  in 
this  plan,  fiuce  thieves  get  thtir  bread  by  their 
ingenuity ; but  it  would  certainly  place  a very 
formidable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  exercife 
of  their  calling.  There  are  few  thieves,  I 
think,  but  who,  on  infpeftion,  would  prefer  a 
horfe  without  this  troublefome  mark  upon  him. 
Granting  a man  did  his  bufinefs  at  random,  and 
blundered  upon  a horfe  in  the  dark  bearing  the 
aforefaid  mark,  as  foon  as  the  light  (hould  en- 
able him  to  difcover  it,  he  would,  no  doubt, 
run  away  from  his  new  and  dangerous  bargain 
as  faff  as  he  would  from  a thief-taker.  Suppofc 
even  a man  went  prepared  with  tools  proper  to 
deflroy  the  iron,  he  mull  have  an  afliftant,  and 
the  operation  would  demand  fome  time,  which 
would  rifk  a difcovcry.  In  cafe  of  ftrays,  the 
fecurity  is  complete  But  in  all  cafes,  it 
feems,  the  prefent  trouble  is  fuppofed  to  out- 
weigh the  eventual  benefit  of  precaution : that 
I leave  to  the  calculation  of  thofe  who  are  in- 
terefted.”  We  think  the  idea  a good  one. 

HOUGH,  or  Ham,  of  a Horse.  This  is 
the  ply  or  bending  part  of  the  hind-leg,  com- 
prehending alfo  the  point  behind  and  oppofite, 
called  the  hock.  The  hams  of  a horfe  fhould 
be  large,  full,  and  not  too  much  bent,  nor  over- 
charged with  flefh,  nervous,  fupple,  and  dry  ; 
othcrwife  they  will  be  fubje£l  to  many  imper- 
feftions. 

HOUND,  a fpecies  of  dog  ufed  for  hunting. 
See  Dog 

HOUSING,  in  the  manege,  a cover  laid  over 
the  faddle  of  a horfe,  in  order  to  fave  it  from  ^ 
the  weather,  dirt,  &c. 

HUMECT ATION,  in  pharmacy,  the  moift- 
ening  or  preparing  medicines,  by  ffeeping  them 
in  water,  either  to  foften  and  relax  their  folid 
parts,  or  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  their 
more  fubtile  contents. 

HUMERAL  ARTERY.  This  rifes  from 
the  lower  and  fore  fide  of  the  axillaris,  and  runs 
backward  between  the  head  of  the  os  humeri 
and  teres  major,  furrounding  the  articulation, 
till  it  reaches  the  pofterior  part  of  the  deltoides, 
to  which  it  is  diftributed.  In  its  courfe,  it  gives 
off  feveral  branches  to  the  neighbouring  parts. 
There  are  alfo  the  humeral  mitfchy  or  deltoid^  and 
the  humeral  or  cervical  nerve. 

HUMERUS,  the  arm-bone.  For  this  in  the 
horfe,  fee  the  article  Bones,  and  Plate  V.  with 
the  defcription  of  “ bones  in  the  right  upper  limb.” 
The  raufcle  by  which  the  humerus  is  elevated 
may  be  viewed  in  Plate  XII.  See  the  defcription 
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of  mufcles  “ /«  the  tieek,  breafl,  Jlioulders,  and 
trunk"  under  the  article  Horse  Anatomy. 

HUMOUR,  in  a lax  fenfe,  may  be  taken 
, for  any  fluid  ; but  phyficians  reftrain  it  chiefly 
to  thole  of  animal  bodies,  and  underftand  by  it, 
in  the  largeft  acceptation  within  that  reltridion, 
all  the  juices  contained  in  the  canals  or  veflels 
of  an  animal  body,  and  which  are  diftinguiflied 
from  one  another  by  fome  manifeft  qualities, 
according  to  their  different  principles.  The 
followers  of  Galen  afhgned  different  humours 
for  the  compounding  parts  of  the  blood,  and  a 
fyftem  of  pathology  founded  on  a morbid  ftate 
of  the  humours  exifted  till  after  the  days  of 
Boerhaave.  But  this  is  almoll  univerfally  and 
juftly  fubverted,  at  lead  in  Britain,  though  it  is 
dill  adhered  to  on  the  continent. 

HUMOUR  OF  THE  Eye.  See  Eye. 

HUMOURS.  When  a fwelling  happens  on 
any  part,  the  common  phrafe  is,  the  humours 
are  fallen  there  ; hence  endeavours  are  made  to 
draw  them  away,  or  to  repel  them.  Thus,  by 
a j.irgon  of  words,  the  mind  is  led  off  both 
from  attending  to  the  proper  means,  and  from 
the  method  of  applying  them  to  the  greatell  ad- 
vantage. As  a relaxation  of  the  folids  may  be 
the  caufe  of  the  complaint ; by  confequence, 
relief  can  be  only  had  from  reftoring  their  for- 
mer ftrength  ; and,  according  to  other  different 
caufes,  different  remedies  will  be  required. 

Thus  it  is  often  affirmed  that  humours  fall 
down  on  the  limbs,  when,  with  more  propriety, 
it  might  be  faid,  they  cannot  fo  well  rife  up  or 
circulate  fo  freely  in  perpendicular  as  in  diago- 
nal canals ; for  the  force  of  the  heart  is  the 
fame,  whether  to  raife  a column  of  blood  in  an 
upright  or  horizontal  dire£lion,  though  it  is  not 
the  fame  in  rcfpedl  to  the  fituatlon  of  the  vef- 
fels : for,  when  an  animal  is  eredl,  the  blood- 
vclfels  in  the  legs  are  more  on  a ftretch  by  far 
than  when  he  lies  down  ; and,  if  the  veffels  are 
in  a lax  ftate  naturally,  or  relaxed  by  external 
injuries,  they  are  not  able  to  propel  the  fluids 
forwards,  and  hence,  from  a retarded  circula- 
tion, arifes  a fwelling  in  the  part  affetfled.  Dr. 
Bracken  was  the  firft  writer  on  farriery  who  en- 
deavoured to  fet  this  matter  in  a clear  light. 
He  fays,  if  the  reader  would  be  at  the  pains  to 
get  a clear  idea  of  the  blood’s  circulation,  with 
the  fecretions  from  it,  and  confider  the  folids  as 
compofed  of  elaftic  fibres,  which  are  fometimes 
in  a lax  ftate,  and  at  others  in  a tight  or  firm 
one,  this  knowledge  would  foon  convince  him, 
that  the  extreme  parts  may  be  fwelled  without 
humours  falling  dcivn  upon  them,  which  arifes 
from  a difficulty  in  the  circulation  to  pulh  on 
the  blood  in  perpendicular  columns,  or  elfe 


from  a laxity  of  the  velTels  themfelve?.  “ In 
order  to  make  this  doftrine  as  familiar  as  pof- 
fible,”  fays  he,  “ let  us  fuppofe  that  a man  or 
horfe,  in  perfeft  health,  whofe  blood  and  juices 
are  in  the  beft  condition,  receives  a violent  blow 
on  the  leg,  the  confequence  of  which  is  a bruife 
and  fwelling  ; if  the  limb  of  either  is  kept  in  a 
perpendicular  fituation,  with  little  or  no  motion, 
the  fwelling  will  continue,  and  we  may  fay,  if 
we  pleafe,  the  humours  are  fallen  into  it:  but 
change  only  the  pofition,  and  continue  the  limb 
of  either  in  a fupine  or  level  one,  the  fwell- 
ing will  then  foon  abate,  and  the  humours  dif- 
appear.” 

In  this  cafe,  where  were  the  humours  before 
the  accident?  How  came  they  fo  fuddenly  to 
the  injured  limb,  and  fo  foon  to  difappear  ? Is 
it  not  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fwell- 
ing arofe  from  a retarded  circulation  in  the  part 
injured,  the  veflels,  by  the  violence  of  the  blow, 
having  loft  their  tone,  and  being  fo  preternatu- 
rally  diftended  by  the  ftagnant  blood,  that  a free 
circulation  through  the  part  was  thereby  inter- 
rupted, and  that  this  fwelling  would  have  con- 
tinued, had  not  the  obftrudlion  been  removed 
by  a different  pofture,  affifted  by  proper  appli- 
cations ? And  is  it  not  obvious,  in  dropfical  and 
other  fwellings  in  the  extreme  parts  from  lax 
fibres,  that  though  the  legs  fhall  be  enormoufly 
fwelled,  after  having  been  in  an  eredl  pofture 
all  the  day,  yet  that,  after  lying  twelve  hours 
in  a fupine  one,  they  will  recover  their  natural 
lhape  ? 

The  word  humours,  applied  to  the  fyftem  In 
general,  contains  this  fuppofition,  viz.  that 
there  is  a faulty  quality  in  the  fluid  fpoken  of. 
Humour  is  only  another  word  for  fluid.  The 
blood  is  the  general  humour  or  fluid,  from 
whence  all  the  other  humours  or  fluids  in  the 
body,  except  the  chyle,  are  feparated ; naturally, 
thefe  humours  or  fluids  neither  err  in  quantity 
nor  quality,  though  they  may,  by  confequence, 
become  faulty  either  way,  or  in  both  at  the 
fame  time. 

Again,  to  fay  the  humours  or  fluids,  without 
fpecifying  what  particular  ones  are  intended,  is 
ufing  a word  without  fignification  or  precifion; 
for,  without'  a knowledge  of  the  particular  hu- 
mour or  fluid  that  is  in  fault,  we  mull  be  igno- 
rant of  the  proper  method  of  alteritig  either  the 
quantity  or  the  quality.  The  qualities  of  all  are 
changed  by  alteratives  i but  different  alteratives 
are  fometimes  required,  not  only  for  the  dif- 
ferent humours,  but  alfo  for  the  different  ftates 
of  the  fame  humour  : and  as  to  the  quantity,  a 
redundance  of  red  blood  requires  bleeding,  an 
excels  of  ferum  requires  purges  or  diuretics. 
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and  other  means  are  adapted  to 'other  hu- 
mours j particular  acquaintance  with  which  is 
neceflary  before  they  can  be  altered  in  their 
quality,  or  'feither  increafed  or  diminilhed  in 
their  quantity. 

As,  from  human  medicine,  however,  the  hu- 
moral pathology  is  exploded,  fo  fhould  it  be 
from  the  veterinary.  "Whatever  changes  appear 
in  the  fluids  of  an  animal,  they  are  not  to  be 
confidered  as  primary,  but  the  mere  confequence 
of  a defe£t  in  the  velTels  or  organs  in  which  they 
have  been  elaborated  or  fecreted  : our  reme- 
dies mull  therefore  be  addrelTed  to  the  latter  in 
almoft  all  cafes. 

HUNGER,  an  animal  appetite  arifing  from 
an  uneafy  fenfation  at  the  ftomach  for  food. 
When  the  ftomach  is  empty,  and  the  fibres 
poflefs  their  natural  tenfity,  they  draw  up  clofely 
the  folds  of  the  villous  coat,  fo  as  to  caufe  that 
fenfation ; but,  when  they  are  diftended  with 
food,  it  is  again  removed.  See  the  article  Ap- 
petite. 

HUNGRY  EVIL,  a vulgar  term,  denoting 
an  inordinate  defire  in  horfes  to  eat.  See  Ap- 
petite. 

HUNTER,  a name  given  to  a horfe  qualified 
to  carry  a perfon  in  the  chace.  The  fhape  of 
the  horfe  defigned  for  this  fervice  fhould  be 
ftrong,  and  ivell put  together,  as  the  jockeys  ex- 
prefs  it.  Irregular  or  unequal  fhapes  in  thefe 
creatures  always  denote  weaknefs.  The  ine- 
qualities in  fhape  which  fhew  a horfe  improper 
for  the  chace  are,  the  having  a large  head  and 
a fmall  neck,  a large  leg  and  a fmall  foot,  and 
the  like.  The  head  of  a hunter  fhould  indeed 
always  be  large,  but  the  neck  fhould  alfo  be 
thick  and  ftrong  to  fupport  it.  The  head  fhould 
be  lean,  the  noftrils  wide,  and  the  windpipe 
ftraight. 

The  horfe.  In  order  to  his  behaving  well  in 
the  field,  ought  to  haVe  great  care  and  indulg- 
ence in  the  liable : he  ought  to  have  as  much 
reft  and  quiet  as  may  be,  to  be  kept  well  fup- 
plied  with  good  meat,  clean  litter,  and  frefh 
water  by  him  : he  fhould  be  often  drefled,  and 
fuffered  to  fleep  as  much  as  he  pleafes.  He 
fhould  be  fo  fed  that  his  dung  may  be  rather 
foft  than  hard,  and  likewife  of  a bright  and 
clean  colour.  All  this  may  be  eafily  managed 
by  the  continual  obfervance  and  change  of  his 
food,  as  occafion  requires.  After  his  ufual 
fcourings,  he  fhould  have  exercife,  and  mafhes 
of  fweet  malt,  or  bread  and  beans ; or  wheat 
and  beans  mixed  together  may  be  his  beft 
food,  and  beans  and  oats  his  worft. 

Some  very  great  Iportfmen  are  for  keeping 
their  horfes  out  at  grafs  all  the  buck-hunting 


feafon,  never  taking  them  up  into  the  ftable  at 
all,  but  allowing  them  in  the  field  as  much  oats 
with  their  grafs  as  they  will  eat.  The  horfe 
may  be  thus  ridden  three  days  in  the  week  for 
the  whole  feafon,  and  not  hurt  by  it,  nor  ever 
fhewing  any  marks  of  injury  afterwards. 

The  general  figure  of  a horfe  intended  for  a 
hunter  fhould  be  this : The  ears  fhould  be  fmall, 
open,  and  pricked  ; or,  though  they  be  fome- 
what  long,  yet  if  they  ftand  up  ereft  and  bold, 
like  thofe  of  a fox,  it  is  a fign  of  toughnefs  or 
hardinefs.  The  forehead  fhould  be  long  and 
broad,  not  flat,  or,  as  it  is  ufually  termed, 
mare-faced,  but  rifing  in  the  middle  like  that  of 
a hare  ; the  feather  fhould  be  placed  above  the 
eye,  the  contrary  being  thought  by  fome 
not  fo  agreeable.  The  eyes  fhould  be  full, 
large,  and  bright ; the  noftrils  not  only  large, 
but  looking  red  and  frefh  within  ; for  an  open 
and  frefh  noftril  is  always  efteemed  a fign  of 
good  wind.  The  mouth  fhould  be  large,  deep 
in  the  wicks,  and  hairy.  The  windpipe  fhould 
be  large,  and  appear  ftraight  when  he  bridles 
his  head  ; for  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  bends  like 
a bow  on  his  bridling,  it  is  not  formed  for  a 
free  pafTage  of  the  breath.  This  defe£l  in  a 
horfe  Is  exprefied  among  the  dealers  by  the 
phrafe  cock-throppled.  The  head  fhould  be  fo 
fet  on  to  the  neck,  that  a fpace  may  be  felt  be- 
tween the  neck  and  the  chine : when  there  is 
no  fuch  fpace,  the  horfe  is  faid  to  be  bull- 
necked, and  this  is  not  only  a blemifh  in  the 
beauty  of  the  horfe,  but  it  alfo  occafions  his 
wind  not  to  be  fo  good.  The  creft  fhould  be 
ftrong,  firm,  and  well  rifen  *,  the  neck  fhould 
be  ftraight  and  firm,  not  loofe  and  pliant ; the 
breaft  fhould  be  ftrong  and  broad,  the  ribs 
round  like  a barrel,  the  fillets  large,  the  but- 
tocks rather  oval  than  broad,  the  legs  clean, 
flat,  and  ftraight  j and,  finally,  the  mane  and 
tail  ought  to  be  long  and  thin,  not  fliort  and 
bufhy,  the  laft  being  counted  a mark  of  dull- 
nefs.  "When  a hunter  is  thus  formed,  and  has 
been  taught  fuch  obedience  that  he  will  readily 
anfwer  to  the  rider’s  fignals,  both  of  the  bridle 
and  hand,  the  voice,  calf  of  the  leg,  and  the  fpurs, 
that  he  knows  how  to  make  his  way  forward^ 
and  has  gained  a true  temper  of  mouth  and  a 
right  placing  of  his  head,  and  has  learned  to 
flop  and  to  turn  readily,  if  his  age  be  fufficiently 
advanced,  he  is  ready  for  the  field.  It  is  a rule 
with  fportfmen,  that  no  horfe  fhould  be  ufed 
in  hunting  till  he  is  full  five  years  old,  though 
fome  will  hunt  them  at  four ; but  the  horfe  at 
this  time  is  not  come  up  to  his  true  ftrength 
and  courage,  and  will  not  only  fail  at  very 
tough  trials,  but  will  be  fubje^l  to  ftrains,  and 
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aci-ulejns  of  that  kind,  much  more  than  if  lie 
were  to  be  kept  another  year,  wlien  his 
llrength  would  be  more  confirmed. 

When  a hunter  is  five  years  old,  he  may 
he  put  to  grafs  from  the  middle  of  May  till 
Jhu  tholomew-tide ; for  the  weather  between 
thefe  is  fo  hot,  that  it  will  be  very  proper  to 
fpare  him  from  work.  He  (hould  then  be  taken 
up,  while  his  coat  is  yet  fmooth  and  lleek,  and 
put  into  the  ftable.  When  he  is  firft  brought 
home,  he  Ihould  be  put  in  fome  fecure  and  fpa- 
cious  place,  where  he  may  evacuate  his  body 
by  degrees,  and  not  be  brought  all  at  once  to 
a warm  keeping : the  next  night  he  may  be 
Itabled  up.  It  is  a general  rule  with  many  not 
to  clothe  and  ftable  up  their  horfes  till  two  or 
three  days  after  they  are  taken  from  grafs  ; and 
others  who  put  them  in  the  ftable  after  the  firft 
night,  yet  will  not  drefs  and  clothe  them  till  three 
or  four  days  afterward. 

It  is  a general  pra£Iice  among  grooms,  in 
many  places,  to  give  their  hunters  wheat-ftraw 
as  foon  as  they  are  taken  up  from  grafs.  'I  hey 
do  this  to  take  up  their  bellies  ; but  it  is  always 
found  that  the  dung  is  hard  after  this  food,  and 
is  voided  with  pain  and  difficulty,  which  is  in  ge- 
neral a very  improper  thing  for  thefe  horfes. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  to  depend  upon  moderate 
airing,  warm  clothing,  and  good  old  hay  and 
old  corn,  than  to  have  recourfe  to  any  thing  of 
this  kind. 

When  the  horfe  has  evacuated  all  his  grafs, 
and  has  been  properly  ftiod,  and  the  flioes 
have  had  time  to  fettle  to  his  feet,  he  may  be 
ridden  abroad,  and  treated  in  the  manner  fol- 
lowing : 

The  groom  ought  to  vifit  him  early  in  the 
morning,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  long  days,  and 
at  fix  in  the  winter  feafon  ; when  he  muft  clean 
out  the  ftable,  and  feel  the  horfe’s  neck,  flank, 
and  belly,  to  find  the  ftate  of  his  health.  If 
the  flank  feels  foft  and  flabby,  there  is  a necef- 
fity  for  good  diet ; otherwife  any  great  exercife 
Will  occafion  fwellings  in  the  heels.  After  this 
examination,  a handful  or  two  of  good  old  oats, 
well  fifted,  ffiould  be  given  him  : this  will  make 
him  have  more  inclination  to  water,  and  will 
alfo  make  the  water  agree  better  than  if  he 
drank  falling.  After  this  he  is  to  be  tied  up 
and  drefled.  If,  in  the  doing  of  this,  he  opens 
his  mouth  as  if  he  would  bite,  or  attempts  to 
kick,  it  is  a proof  that  the  teeth  of  the  curry- 
comb are  too  lliarp,  and  muft  be  filed  blunter. 
If  after  this  he  continues  the  fame  tricks,  it  is 
through  wantonnefs,  and  he  ffiould  be  corre£led 
for  it.  The  intent  of  currying  being  only  to 
taife  the  dull,  tliis  is  to  be  bruffied  off  after- 


wards with  a horfe-tail  nailed  to  a liandle,  or 
any  other  light  bruffi  ; then  he  is  to  be  rubbed 
down  with  the  brufli,  and  dulled  a fecond  time; 
he  ffiould  then  be  rubbed  over  with  a wet  hand, 
and  all  the  loofe  hairs,  and  whatever  foulnef> 
there  is,  ffiould  be  picked  olF.  When  this  is 
done,  and  he  is  wiped  dry  as  at  firft,  a large 
faddle-cloth  is  to  be  put  on,  reaching  down  to 
the  fpurring-place ; then  the  faddle  is  to  be  put 
on,  and  a cloth  thrown  over  it,  that  he  may 
net  take  cold  : then  rub  dowm  his  legs,  and 
pick  his  feet  w'ith  an  iron  picker,  and  let  the 
mane  and  tail  be  combed  with  a wet  mane- 
comb.  You  may  omit  the  cuftom  of  fpurting 
fome  beer  into  his  mouth  juft  before  leading  him 
out  of  the  ftable.  He  ffiould  then  be  mounted^ 
and  walked  a mile  at  leaft  to  fome  running 
water,  and  there  watered  -,  but  he  muft  only 
be  fuffered  to  take  about  half  his  water  at  one 
drinking. 

It  is  the  cuftom  of  many  to  gallop  the  horfe 
at  a violent  rate  as  foon  as  he  comes  out  of  the 
water ; but  this  is  extremely  wrong,  for  many 
reafons.  It  endangers  the  breaking  a horfe’s 
wind  more  than  any  other  pra£lice,  and  often 
has  been  fatal  to  good  horfes.  It  ufes  them  alfo 
to  the  difagreeable  trick  we  find  in  many  horfes, 
of  running  away  as  foon  as  they  come  out  of 
the  water ; and  with  fome  it  makes  them  averfe 
to  drinking,  fo  that  they  w'ill  rather  endure 
thirft,  and  hurt  themfelves  greatly  by  it,  than 
bring  on  the  violent  exercife  which  they  remem- 
ber always  follow's  it.  The  better  way  is  to  walk 
him  a little  after  he  is  out  of  the  water,  then  put 
him  to  a gentle  gallop  for  a little  while,  and 
after  this  bring  him  to  the  water  again.  This 
ffiould  be  done  three  or  four  times,  till  he  will 
not  drink  any  more.  If  there  is  a hilly  place' 
near  the  watering-place,  it  is  always  well  to  ride 
up  to  it  j if  otherwife,  any  place  is  to  be  chofen 
vi’here  there  is  free  air  and  fun.  That  the  crea- 
ture may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this,  he  is  not  to  be 
galloped,  but  walked  about  in  this  place  an  hour,, 
and  then  taken  home  to  the  ftable.  The  plea- 
fure  the  horfe  himfelf  takes  in  thefe  airings, 
when  well  managed,  is  very  evident for  he 
will  gape,  yawn,  and  ffirug  up  his  body;  and 
in  thefe,  whenever  he  will  Hand  ftill  to  ftale, 
dung,  or  liften  to  any  noife,  he  is  not  to  be 
hindered  from  it,,  but  encouraged  in  every  thing 
of  this  kind. 

The  advantages  of  thefe  airings  are  very  evi- 
dent; they  circulate  the  blood,  teach  the  creature 
how  to  make  his  breathing,  agree  with  the  reft 
of  the  motions  of  his  body,  and  give  him  an 
appetite  to  his  food,  which  hunters  and  racers, 
that  are  kept  ftalled  up,  are  otherwife  very  apt 
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to  lofe.  On  returning  from  airing,  the  litter  In 
the  liable  fliould  be  frefli ; and  by  ftirring  this, 
and  whiftling,  he  will  be  brought  to  dale. 
Then  he  is  to  be  led  to  the  ftall,  and  tied  up, 
and  again  carefully  rubbed  down : then  he 
ihould  be  covered  with  a linen  cloth  next  his 
body,  and  a canvas  one  over  that,  made  to  fit 
him,  and  reaching  down  to  his  legs.  This  is  a 
cuftom  of  the  Turks,  who  are,  of  all  people, 
the  moil  nice  and  careful  of  their  horfes.  Over 
this  covering  there  Ihould  be  put  a body-cloth 
of  fix  or  eight  fbraps  ; this  keeps  his  belly  in 
fhape,  and  does  not  hurt  him.  This  clothing 
will  be  fufficient  while  the  weather  is  not  very 
fliarp ; but,  in  fevere  feafons,  when  the  hair 
begins  to  rife  and  dart  in  the  uncovered  parts, 
a woollen  cloth  is  to  be  added,  and  this  will 
always  prove  fufficient. 

Different  horfes,  and  different  feafons,  make 
variety  in  the  degree  of  clothing  neceflary, 
but  there  always  is  an  obvious  rule  to  point  out 
the  neceffary  changes,  the  roughnefs  of  the  coat 
being  a mark  of  the  want  of  clothing,  and  the 
fmoothnefs  of  it  a proof  that  the  clothing  is 
fufficient.  Therefore,  if  at  any  time  the  hair  is 
found  to  dart,  it  is  a notice  that  fome  farther 
clothing  is  to  be  added. 

If  the  horfe  fweats  much  in  the  night,  it  is  a 
fign  that  he  is  over-fed,  and  wants  exercife : 
this  therefore  is  eafily  remedied.  An  hour  or 
more  after  the  horfe  is  come  in  from  his  airing, 
the  groom  fhould  give  him  a wifp  of  clean  hay, 
making  him  eat  it  out  of  his  hand  ; after  this 
let  the  manger  be  well  cleaned  out,  and  a quar- 
tern of  oats,  clean  fifted,  be  given  him.  If  he 
eats  up  this  with  an  appetite,  he  fhould  have 
rnore  given  him ; but,  if  he  is  flow  and  indif- 
ferent about  it,  he  mud  have  no  more.  The 
bufinefs  is  to  give  him  enough,  but  not  to  cloy 
him  with  food. 

If  the  horfe  gets  flefh  too  fad  on  this  home- 
feeding, he  is  not  to  be  dinted  to  prevent  it, 
but  only  his  exercife  increafed : this  will  take 
down  his  flefh,  and  at  the  fame  time  give  him 
drength  and  wind.  After  the  feeding  in  the 
morning  is  over,  the  dable  is  to  be  ffiut  up, 
only  leaving  him  a little  hay  on  his  litter.  He 
need  be  no  more  looked  at  till  one  o’clock,  and 
then  only  rubbed  down,  and  left  again  till  the 
time  of  his  evening  watering,  which  is  four 
o’clock  in  the  fummer,  and  three  in  the  winter. 
When  he  has  been  watered,  he  mud  be  kept 
out  an  hour  or  two,  or  more  if*  neceflary,  and 
then  taken  home  and  rubbed  as  after  the  morn- 
ing watering.  Then  he  is  to  have  a feed  of 
corn  at  fix  o’clock,  and  another  at  nine  at  night; 
and  being  then  cleaned,  and  his  littfer  put  in  or- 


der, and  hay  enough  left  for  the  night,  he  is  to 
be  left  till  morning.  This  is  the  dire£lion  for 
one  day,  and  in  this  manner  he  is  to  be  treated 
every  day  for  a fortnight,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  his  flefh  will  be  fo  hardened,  his  wind  fo 
improved,  his  mouth  fo  quickened,  and  his 
gallop  brought  to  fo  good  a droke,  that  he  will 
be  fit  to  be  put  to  moderate  hunting.  During 
the  time  that  he  is  ufed  in  hunting,  he  mud  be 
ordered  on  his  days  of  red  exaftly  as  is  diredled 
for  the  fortnight  when  he  is  in  preparation  ; 
but,  as  his  exercife  is  now  greatly  increafed, 
he  mud  be  allowed,as  a more  drengthening  food, 
fome  old  fplit  beans,  mixed  at  every  feeding 
with  his  oats. 

The  day  before  the  horfe  is  to  hunt,  he  mud 
have  no  beans,  becaufe  they  are  hard  of  di- 
gedion,  but  only  fome  oats  with  bread ; or 
if  he  will  be  brought  to  eat  bread  alone,  that 
will  be  bed  of  all.  His  evening  feed  fliould, 
on  this  day,  be  fomewhat  earlier  than  ufual ; 
and,  after  this,  he  is  only  to  have  a wifp  of  hay 
out  of  the  groom’s  hand  till  he  return  from 
hunting.  ' 

HYDARTHROS  from  Wa- 

tty, and  xc^ioev,  a joint),  a fort  of  clear  water 
which  iffues  from  wounded  joints.  It  is  alfo  a 
name  of  the  Synovia,  and  the  fame  as  Hydar- 
thrus. 

HYDARTHRUS  {voapSpo;,  from  uJcyp,  nva- 
ter,  and  cccS^ov,  a joint),  a white  fwelling,  a fpe- 
cies  of  which  is  a dropfy  in  the  joint.  Dr. 
Cullen  places  it  as  a genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs 
Locales,  and  order  Tumores.  Another  fpecics  is 
the  Spina  Ventofa  ; and  this  Dr.  Cullen  places 
as  a variety  of  the  Phlogofts  Phlegmone. 

HYDATIDS,  tranfparent  bags  filled  with 
water  ; fometimes  found  in  the  human  fubje£l 
fingle,  at  others  in  cluders,  in  hydropic  per- 
fons,  generally  on  the  liver,  but  alfo  on  many 
other  parts.  In  the  London  Medical  Tranfac- 
tions,  p.  486,  is  an  indance  of  hydatids  coughed 
up  from  the  lungs.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  ge- 
nus of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  Locales,  and  order 
Tumores ; and  defines  it  a cuticular  veficle,  full 
of  aqueous  humour. 

There  are  two  fpecies.  An  hydatid  of  the 
jirjl  fort  is  organifed,  and  connefled  with  the 
veffels  by  peduncles.  It  confids  of  a bag,  or 
bags  of  different  fizes,  filled  with  ferum ; as 
thefe  bags  increafe,  they  thicken.  Sometimes 
their  contents  are  bloody,  and  flakes  of  coagul- 
able  lymph  are  floating  in  them.  This  kind  of 
hydatids  only  didurb  by  their  fize.  The  hyda- 
tids of  the  ovaria  are  of  this  fort,  fo  are  thofe 
in  the  kidneys,  uterus,  &c. 

The  fecond  are  fuppofed  to  be  confined  to  the 
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liver,  and  confift  of  a ftrong  bag  formed  in  the 
fubllance  of  that  vifeus.  This  bag  is  vafcular, 
and  lined  with  a foft,  pulpy,  opaque  coat,  re- 
fembling  the  retina  of  the  eye.  It  contains  a 
liquor  of  a whey  colour,  in  which  a number  of 
detached  veficles  are  found  fwimming,  or  there 
is  a leries  of  them,  one  wnthin  another.  This 
fpccies  is  produ£tive  of  worfe  effe£ts  than  the 
former.  This  bag  fometimes  burlts,  and  its 
contents  falling  into  the  cavity  of  the  bi  lly,  a 
kind  of  afeites  is  the  confequence  ; its  external 
cyft  is  fubjedi  to  inflammation,  and  adhefion  to 
the  adjacent  parts,  whence,  if  fuppuration  takes 
place,  various  ill  confequences  may  follow 

Hydatids  of  the  firft  kind  are  found  within 
the  Ikull  in  flieep  afFccSled  with  the  vertigo,  or, 
as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  the  Gid  ; and  their  re- 
moval by  trepanning,  though  itfelf  a hazardous 
operation,  is  perhaps  the  only  method  of  cure 
likely  to  be  fuccefsful. 

HYDRAGOGUE  {u^exyevyovy  from  v^cu^y 

equoy  ivatery  and  Xywy  ducoy  to  draw)y  fuch  a 
medicine  as  occafions  the  difeharge  of  watery 
humours,  which  is  generally  the  cafe  of  the 
ftronger  cathartics ; becaufe  they  fhake  moft 
forcibly,  by  their  vellications,  the  bowels  and 
their  appendages,  fo  as  to  fqueeze  out  water 
enough  to  make  the  ftools  feem  to  be  little 
clfe. 

HYDRARGYRUS,  ^ickfdver.  See  Mer- 
cury. 

HYDROCEUE  (wJ/joxijXij,  from  ivatery 
and  xrjhyiy  a tumour)y  is  properly  any  watery 
fwelling,  but  is  ufed  only  for  that  of  the  tu- 
nica vaginalis  ; allb  called  a dropfy  of  the 
ferotum. 

HYDF  GCEPHA'LUS  {vlfOY.t(pxKWy  from 

luater,  and  xsfxX-rjy  caput,  the  head)y  is 
when  the  head  is  loaded  with  water.  This  is 
the  cafe  with  many  children,  and  it  increafes 
till  they  die  convulfed,  if  not  remedied  ; which 
is  not  to  be  done  without  fevere  bliftering  upon 
the  futures.  There  is  the  hydrocephalus  exter^ 
nusy  and  hydrocephalus  internus.  In  the  latter, 
the  water  is  fometimes  between  the  Ikull  and  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  or  betwixt  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  but  moll  frequently  in  the 
ventricles.  Befides  otlier  fymptoms,  there  is  an 
affli£ling  head-ach,  a coftivenefs  hardly  fur- 
mountable,  a diminution  of  fight,  and  propor- 
tioned enlargement  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes. 
Dr . Cullen  terms  it  apeplexia  hydrocephaliea> 

HYDROCYSTIS,  eneyfted  dropfy;  or  a 
dropfy  in  a particular  part. 

HYDROGENE  (from  viuopy  luatery  and 
yiyofvaiy  to  becomcy  or  yEvvaw,  to  produce),  one  of 
the  conllitucnt  parts  of  water.  According  to 


Chaptal,  it  is  inflammable  air,  the  phlogiflon  of 
Kirwan,  or  hydrogenous  gas.  Its  property  of 
burning  oxygene  or  vital  air  has  caufed  it  to  be 
diftinguifl-ied  by  the  title  of  inflammable  air.  It 
may  be  extra£led  from  all  bodies  in  which  it  is 
a conflituent  part;  but  the  purell  is  that  which 
is  procured  from  the  decompofuion  of  water. 
If  the  fulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  iron  or 
zinc,  the  water  which  ferves  as  a vehicle  lor 
the  acid  is  decompofed  on  the  metal,  its  oxy- 
gene combines  wdth  it,  w'hile  the  hydrogenous 
gas  efcapes.  Water  may  be  decompofed  iike- 
wife  Hill  more  dire£lly  by  throwing  it  upon  iron 
flrongly  heated  : the  hydrogene  gas  may  be  ob- 
tained by  caufing  water  to  pafs  through  a tube 
of  iron  ignited  to  whitenefs.  It  may  alTo  be 
produced  by  fimpje  diflillation  of  vegetables. 
Vegetable  fermentation  and  animal  putrefac- 
tion likewife  produce  this  gafeous  fubftance. 
Hydrogene  gas  has  a difagreeable  {linking  odour, 
is  not  proper  for  refpiratlon,  is  not  combuflible 
alone,  and  does  not  burn  but  by  the  concurrence 
of  oxygene. 

HYDROMEL  from  vOMp,  ivatery 

and  p.e'Kiy  mely  hotiey)y  a compofition  of  water 
and  honey. 

HYDROMETRA  OVARII,  dropfy  of  the 
ovaries. 

HYDROMPHALOS  {y^pop^pxXovy  from  v^tvpy 

ivatei-y  and  o/xpaXo^,  a navel)y  a tumour  of  the 
navel  containing  water. 

HYDROPHOBIA  (from  yJwp,  ivatery  and 
(po^BtVy  to  fear)y  a dread  of  water;  called  alfo 
aqua  pnvor.  It  is  a fymptom  of  that  fpecies  of 
madnefs  caufed  by  the  bite  of  a mad  animal^  ■ 
whence  the  diflemper  is  called  fo  itfelf;  hut 
this  fymptom  is  not  peculiar  to  this  difeafe, 
nor  always  attendant  on  it.  This  diforder  is 
called  rabies  canina.  Dr.  James  obferves,  that 
this  kind  of  madnefs  properly  belongs  to  the 
canine  genus,  confifting  of  three  fpecies,  viz. 
dogs,  foxes,  and  wolves,  to  whom  only  it  feems 
natural,  fcarcely  ever  appearing  in  other  ani- 
mals, except  it  be  inflifled  by  thofe  of  the  dog- 
kind.  Dr.  Heyfham  defines  it  to  be  an  aver-  ■ 
fion  and  horror  at  liquids,  as  exciting  a painful 
eonvulfion  of  the  pharynx,  occurring  at  an  in- 
determined  period,  after  the  virus  has  been  re-  - 
ceived. 

In  all  animals,  the  hydrophobia  is  a nervous 
diforder,  though  followed  by  inflammatory 
fymptoms ; and  thei'e  is  a loathing  and  great 
dread  of  drinking  any  liquids,  becaufe  of  creat- 
ing a painful  eonvulfion  of  the  pharynx. 

Writers  on  this  difeafe  in  the  human  fubje£l 
have  fuppofed  its  principal  feat  to  be  about  the' 
ftomach,  and  p^rts  contiguous  to  it,  Dr.-Se.*- 
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leg  thinks  that  It  is  the  par  vagum  and  Inter- 
coftal  nerves^  for  mofl  of  the  fymptoms  happen 
where  thefe  nerves  are  interfperfed. 

In  man,  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  the  faliva  of 
a mad  dog,  and  that  either  frelh  or  dry,  pro- 
duces this  difeafe.  The  infe£tion  may  lie  dor- 
mant for  many  months ; but  in  general  it  ap- 
pears in  three  or  four  weeks.  Whether  this 
obtains  in  the  inferior  animals  has  not  been  well 
afcertained.  Some  authors  have  aflerted,  that, 
in  order  to  communicate  the  infe£tion,  a wound 
is  no  more  neceflary  than  it  is  in  the  fmall-pox. 
To  man  it  is  communicated  by  the  faliva  only  ; 
but  dogs  are  fuppofed  to  have  received  it  by 
merely  being  put  into  the  kennel  where  mad 
dogs  have  been  before.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the 
dog-kind  only  have  this  diforder  naturally  ; but 
other  animals,  having  received  the  infe£lion, 
may  communicate  it  to  other  fpecies.  Under 
the  article  Dog,  we  have  introduced  a defcrip- 
tion  of  the  fymptoms  as  they  occur  in  that  ani- 
mal j but  the  following  is  of  more  authority. 

According  to  Boerhaave,  the  figns  of  mad- 
nefs  In  a dog  are  as  follow  : He  becomes  dull, 
lolitary,  and  endeavours  to  hide  himfelf ; he  fel- 
dom  barks,  but  makes  a kind  of  murmuring 
noife ; at  the  fame  time  he  refufes  all  kinds  of 
meat  and  drink  ; he  is  enraged  at  and  flies  upon 
ftrangers,  but  in  this  ftage  he  remembers  and 
refpe£l:s  his  matter;  his  ears  and  head  hang 
down  ; he  walks  nodding,  as  if  overpowered 
with  fleep : this  is  the  firtt  ttage,  and  a bite 
now  has  been  falfely  thought  not  fo  bad  as  after- 
wards. After  thefe  fymptoms,  the  dog  begins 
to  pant ; he  breathes  quick  and  heavy  ; hangs 
out  his  tongue  to  emit  a great  deal  of  froth  from 
his  mouth,  which  he  keeps  perpetually  open  j 
iometimes  he  walks  flowly,  as  if  half  afleep, 
and  then  fuddenly  runs,  but  not  always  direftly 
forward,  as  is  pretended.  At  length  he  forgets 
his  matter;  his  eyes  look  difpirited,  dull,  full 
of  tears,  and  red ; his  tongue  is  of  a lead  co- 
lour; he  is  fuddenly  extenuated  ; he  grows  faint 
and  weak,  oft  falls  down,  then  rifes  up,  and 
attempts  to  fly  at  every  thing,  and  now  grows 
mad  and  furious : this  fecond  ttage  feldom  con- 
tinues thirty  hours,  death  by  that  time  putting 
an  end  to  the  difeafe,  and  a bite  received  now 
is  incurable. 

To  thefe  fymptoms  the  following  may  be 
added,  which  are  confidered  as  certain  figns  of 
a dog’s  “being  mad.  i.  All  other  dogs,  upon 
fmelirng  the  dog  that  is  going  mad,  will  avoid 
him,  and  run  away  with  horror.  2.  The  tone 
of  the  dog’s  voice,  when  he  barks,  feems  hol- 
low and  hoarfe.  If  he  is  confined,  he  barks  in- 
cefiantly  for  a day  or  two. 


If  the  foregoing  circumttances  relative  to  this 
difeafe  in  brute  animals  are  to  be  relied  on,  how 
imperious  a duty  is  it,  inttead  of  attempting  the 
ctirey  by  reforting  to  the  filly  methods  recom- 
mended by  ignorant  people,  immediately  to  de- 
fray the  animal^  and  by  that  means  not  only 
prevent  the  infection  from  being  communicated 
to  others  of  his  fpecies,  but  incalculable  mif- 
chiefs  to  mankind. 

HYDROPHYSOCELE  (from  uJw/j,  nvater, 
(pvTx,  a flatus,  and  a hernia),  a hernia 

proceeding  from  a mixture  of  water  and  flatu- 
lences. 

HYDROPIC,  one  that  is  troubled  with  a 
dropfy ; alfo  a medicine  contrived  to  cure  that 
difeafe. 

HYDROPS  ('jSpco^i,  from  O^aip,  nuater),  a 
dropfy;  thus  named  becaufe  water  is  the  moft 
vifible  caufe  of  the  diftemper. 

HYDROPS  ARTICULI,  dropfy  of  the 
joint,  a fpecies  of  fpina  ventofa. 

HYDROPS  CYSTICUS,  the  encytted 
dropfy.  It  is  water  inclofed  in  a cytt,  or  per- 
haps in  an  hydatid. 

HYDROPS  OVARII,  dropfy  of  the  ova- 


rium. 


HYDROPS  PECTORIS,  i.e.  Hydrothorax, 
or  dropfy  in  the  chett. 

HYDRORACHITIS,  a watery  tumour, 
formed  within  the  fpinal  tube,  or  within  the 
dura-matral  covering  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  ex- 
ternally protruding  in  the  courfe  of  the  fpine, 
and  where  it  protrudes  there  is  a confiderable 
vacancy  betwixt  the  two  vertebrae  immediately 
above  and  below  it.  It  is  found  to  exitt  in 
children  at  the  birth,  and  is  deemed  incurable. 

HYDROSACCHARUM  {pipo<ra-nx^p(>v),  a 
compofition  of  fugar  and  water,  which  an- 
fwers  to  the  hydromel,  by  changing  honey  for 
fugar. 

HYDROSARCA  (from  vJwf,  water,  and 
crappy  flejh),  a tumour  formed  of  water  and  of 
flefli. 

HYDROSARCOCELE  (from  olmp,  water, 
trappy  flejby  and  xijAij,  a tumour),  a fpecies  of 
hernia,  compofed  of  flefh  and  water. 

HYDROSELINUM,  water-parfley. 

HYDROTHORAX,  a dropfy  in  the  chett. 

HYDROTICUS,  Hydrotice  {yipiuriMc, 
from  vSpus,  fuoeat),  a medicine  that  prcmotts 
fweat. 

HYGRA,  liquid  platters;  alfo  liquid  rofin. 

HYGROCIRCOCELE  from 

vy^os,  humid,  ntpaop,  a varix,  and  xijAij,  a tu- 
mour),  a fpecies  of  hernia.  It  is  when  the 
fpermatic  veins  are  varicous,  and  the  fcrotum  is 
filled  with  water : it  alfo  implies  a watery 
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nnd  varlcous  fwelling  of  the  veffels  of  the 
teftis. 

HYMEN  a membrane  in  general ; 

but  by  it  is  ufually  underftood  the  membrane 
which  appears  in  the  form  of  a crefcent,  and  is 
fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  in  the  hu- 
man female.  Mr.  Hunter  has  erroneoufly  fup- 
pofcd  this  part  to  exift  in  the  mare.  See  Ge- 
neration, Organs  of. 

HYOGLOSSUS,  the  name  of  a mufcle  of 
the  tongue.  It  rifes  from  the  bafis,  but  chiefly 
from  the  cornu  of  the  os  hyoides,  running  la- 
terally and  forwards,  to  fhorten  the  tongue. 
Some  divide  this  mufcle  into  three,  and  call 
them  bajw-glojfus y chondro-gloffus,  and  cerato- 
gloffits. 

HYOIDES  OS  (from  v,  and  eiio;),  the  bafis 
and  fupport  of  the  tongue.  It  is  fituated  in  an 
horizontal  pofition,  between  the  root  - of  the 
tongue  and  the  larynx  j it  is  convex  on  its  an- 
terior part,  and  hollow  on  its  poflerior ; the 
cornua  become  fmaller  as  they  run  back,  and 
rather  diverge  ; at  the  end  of  the  cornua  there 
is  a graniform  appendicle,  from  whence  a liga- 
ment runs  to  the  flyloid  procefs  of  the  os  tem- 
poris,  and  another  ligament  conne£ts  the  bone 
10  the  larynx. 

HYO-PHARYNGJEUS.  The  hyo-pharin- 
gaei  mufcles,  in  general,  are  thofe  on  each  fide, 
which  are  inferred  in  the  os  hyoides  j and  they 
may  be  reckoned  three  pairs,  viz.  the  bafw-pha- 
ryngai,  kerato-pharyngaus  major  and  minor.  They 
come  from  the  bafis  and  the  horns  of  the  os 
hyoides.  Innes  calls  it  conjlriilor  pharyngis  me- 
dius.  Its  ufe  is  to  comprefs  that  part  of  the 
pharynx  which  it  covers,  and  to  draw  it  on  the 
os  hyoides  upwards. 

HYOSCYAMUS  (from  vj,  a fivine,  and 
xva^aof,  a bean)y  hof  s-bane.  But  the  plants  to 
which  this  name  is  given  are  called  hen-bane. 

HYO-THYROIDEUS  (from  the  w hyoides, 
and  SupeoeiJijj,  f ulifonnis).  Thefe  mufcles  are 
alfo  called  thyoidai.  They  run  from  the  thy- 
roid cartilage  to  the  os  hyoides ; they  are  at- 
tached to  the  knobs  of  the  cartilage,  and  the 
line  between  them.  Their  ufe  is  to  bring  thefe 
knobs  nearer  to  each  ether.  See  Plate  X.  and 
the  defeription  of  mufcles  “ in  the  neck,"  under 
the  article  Horse. 

HYPERICUM,  St.  John’s  W'ort,  a genus  in 
Linnaeus’s  botany.  Pie  enumerates  forty-two 
fpecies,  befides  varieties.  The  college  have  re- 
tained the  flower  of  the  hypericum  perforatum, 
l inn,  in  their  pharmacopoeia.  This  plant, 
though  included  in  the  multifarious  preferip- 
tions  of  the  old  farriers,  in  conformity  with  the 
prejudices  of  their  times  in  favour  of  remedies 


denominated  fimples.  Is  of  little  or  no  value  to 
the  modern  veterinarian. 

HYPEROSTOSIS,  the  fwelling  of  a whole 
bone.  It  is  fynonymous  with  Exojhfis  in  Cul- 
len’s Nofology. 

HYPERS ARCOMA,  a polypus  in  the  nofe ; 
a flefliy  excrefcence. 

HYPERS ARCOSIS  {votep7c/.pKM(rig,irovs\  vntsp, 

fuper,  above,  and  caro,  flefj),  more  flefh 

than  needful,  or  excrefcences  of  flefh,  gene- 
rally on  the  lips  of  wounds,  called  fungufes. 

HYPNOTIC  (uTrvorixoj,  from  vitro;,  fomnusy 
feep),  any  medicine  that  induces  fleep. 

HYPOCATH  ARSIS  (vit0KOi.Satp(ri;,  from  vito, 
fub,  under,  and  xaSaifcv,  purgo,  to  purge),  Is  when 
a medicine  does  not  work  fo  much  as  expe£led, 
or  but  very  little  -,  or  a flight  purging,  when  It 
is  a diforder. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC  REGIONS  (from  utto, 

fiib,  under,  and  cartilago,  a cartilage)  j 

that  is,  the  two  regions  lying  on  each  fide  the 
cartilago  enfiformis,  and  thofe  of  the  ribs  and 
the  tip  of  the  bread,  which  have  in  one  the 
liver,  and  In  the  other  the  fpleen.  Hence  dif- 
orders  of  thofe  vifeera,  efpecially  of  the  fpleen, 
are  called  the  Hypochotidrinfis. 

HYPOCRANIUM,  a kind  of  abfeefs,  fo 
called  becaufe  feated  under  the  cranium,  be- 
tween it  and  the  dura  mater. 

HYPODERMIS,  the  Clitoris. 
PIYPOGASTRICiE  ARTERIiE.  See  Ili- 
ac.® Arteri.®  for  the  external  hypogadric  ar- 
teries. The  hypogadric  or  intern.'  1 iliac  arteries 
dip  into  the  infide  of  the  pelvis,  jud  over  the 
flioulder  of  the  facrum  : when  it  arrives  at  the 
fide  of  the  pelvis,  it  throws  down  branches  to 
the  contents  of  the  pelvis,  and  then  goes  through 
the  fciatic  notch. 

HYPOGASTRIC.^  VENiE.  The  veins 
run  the  fame  courfe  with  their  correfponding 
arteries,  except  that  they  do  not  fend  off  the 
vena  umbilicalis.  The  hypogadric  veins  are 
the  internal  iliac  branches. 

HYPOGASTRIUM  {vitoyccrrcuv,  from  vito, 
fub,  under,  and  ya.(TTr,p,  venter,  a belly),  that  re- 
gion of  the  belly  reaching  from  three  inches  be- 
low the  navel  to  the  os  pubis  and  groins. 
HYPOGLOSSI  NERVI,  EyTERm  WMa- 

JORES,  alfo  called  Gufatorii  and  Lingttales. 
They  are  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves  in  the  human 
fubjedl.  They  have  their  origin  jud  above  the 
foramen  magnum,  and  go  out  at  the  holes  on 
the  fides  of  the  fame  great  hole,  above  the  con- 
dyles of  the  os  occipitis.  As  foon  as  they  are 
palled  out  of  the  cranium,  they  run  betwixt  the 
carotM  artery,  and  the  internal  jugular  vein,  to 
the  tongue,  on  the  fide  of.  the  digadric  mufcle. 
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HYPOTHESIS  (uTT'oJfcr;?,  from  vjronSyjiM, 
fupponoi  to  fuppofe),  fignifies  ftridtiy  any  con- 
jefture  or  fuppofition  advanced ; but  in  a 
large  fenfe.  It  is  a way  of  reafoning  upon 
foniewhat  fuppofed,  that  cannot  of  itfelf  be 
proved,  or,  for  difpatch,  is  taken  for  grant- 
ed. But  this  way  of  reafoning  has  of  late 
been  juftly  exploded  in  phyfic,  and  many 
other  fciences ; becaufe  that  argues  from  de- 
inonftrable  principles,  which  our  fenfes  are 
vvitnefles  to,  and  will  not  allow  any  thing 
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fuppofitltlous,  unlefs  fometimes  for  argument's 
fake. 

HYSTER  A (ympa),  the  uterus  j alfo  the 
fecundines.  ' 

HYSTERITIS,  inflammation  of  the  womb. 
Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the 
clafs  Pyrexiis,  and  order  Phlegmafia. 

HYSTEROTOMIA  (from  va-te^oc,  the  womb ^ 
and  r£[j.vuj,  to  cut),  the  Csefarean  fedtion,  or 
cutting  out  of  the  womb  of  the  mother  a feetus 
which  cannot  be  otherwife  brought  forth. 
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T CHOR  fignifies  ftricflly  a thin  acrid  wa- 

tery  humour,  like  ferum  j but  it  alfo  fometimes 
denotes  a thicker  kind  that  flows  from  ulcers. 
The  feveral  acceptations  of  this  term  by  au- 
thors are  here  needlefs  to  be  recited,  it  being 
ufed  in  very  different  fenfes.  It  is  alfo  called 
fames. 

ICTERIC,  is  faid  of  a patient  that  has  the 
jaundice  •,  and  i£l:erical  remedies  are  medicines 
againfl  the  jaundice. 

ICTERUS,  the  jaundice.  See  Jaundice. 

ICTUS,  a ftroke  or  blow.  It  fignifies  alfo 
the  pulfation  of  an  artery,  and  the  fting  of  a 
bee  or  other  infeft. 

ICTUS  SOLARIS,  a Jiroke  of  the  fun.  It  Is 
the  effect  of  too  violent  an  influence  of  the  fun 
on  the  head.  Dr.  Cullen  ranks  it  as  a variety 
of  apoplexy,  under  the  name  of  Carus  ab  info- 
latione. 

IDIOPATHIC  {i^tOTfaSsia,  from  jJiof,  proper, 
or  one's  oion,  and  waSoj,  offeElion,  or  pajfion). 
Thus  the  head  is  affefted  idiopathically  in  a le- 
thargy, and  the  lungs  In  a pleurify  •,  but,  when 
tenfe  parts  fuffer  by  confent,  that  is,  by  difor- 
ders  refiding  in  other  parts,  they  are  then  faid 
to  fuffer  by  fympathy. 

IDIOSYNCRASY  (from  ihoi,  peculiar,  truv, 
•with,  and  y.spa.vvvpi,  to  mix).  Every  Individual 
animal  has  a ftate  of  health  peculiar  to  itfelf. 
Diflferent  bodies  feem  to  vary  from  each  other, 
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both  with  refpecT  to  their  follds  and  fluids, 
though  each  may,  at  the  fame  time,  be  in  a 
found  condition.  This  peculiarity  of  conflitu- 
tlon,  by  which  they  differ  from  other  found  bo- 
dies, is  called  idiofyncrafy,  or  peculiarity  of  con- 
ftitution.  The  inflances  are  frequent  in  the 
human  fubjetT. 

IGNIS  SACER,  a name  of  the  eryfipelas, 
and  of  a fpecies  of  herpes,, the  herpes  exedens. 
It  is  alfo  the  erythematous  fpecies  of  inflamma- 
tion. Ignis  SanSli  Antonii,  St.  Anthe?iy's  Fire, 
is  another  name  for  the  eryfipelas. 

IGNITION,  in  chemiftry,  the  calcining  or 
making  any  thing  red  hot. 

ILEON  INTESTINUM  {biXbov),  fo  called 
from  EiXsuj,  to  turn  about,  becaufe  it  makes  many 
convolutions.  It  is  one  of  the  fmall  guts.  See 
Abdomen.  Where  the  jejunum  ends,  the  ile- 
um begins.  Its  convolutions  furround  thofe  of 
the  jejunum,  on  the  two  lateral  and  inferior 
fides,  and  it  winds  about  from  the  left  fide  by 
the  hypogaftrium  to  the  right  fide,  where  it 
terminates  in  a tranfverfe  manner  at  the  flefhy 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  forms  the  firfl;  of  the 
great  Inteftines,  called  caecum. 

ILEUS  (biXboc,  iXBCf),  the  colic;  but  more 
particularly  the  iliac  paffion. 

ILIA  (the  plural  of  Ile),  the  flanks.  They 
are  the  fpaces  between  the  loweft  of  the  falfe 
ribs,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  os  ilium  on  each 
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fide ; they  sre  the  two  divlfions  of  the  reglo 
umbilicalis. 

ILIACA,  the  fame  as  Ileus. 

ILIAC  MUSCLE,  is  a mufcle  of  the  thigh, 
which  arifes  flefliy  from  the  internal  concave 
part  of  the  os  ilium ; and,  in  its  defcent  over 
the  inferior  part  of  it,  joins  with  the  pfoas 
liiagnus,  and  is  inferred  with  it  under  the  ter- 
mination of  the  pe£linaeus.  This,  with  the 
pfoas  magnus,  moves  the  thigh  forward  in 
walking. 

ILIAC  PASSION  (eiXso;,  iXeo^),  that 
kind  of  fpafmodic  colic,  whofe  feat  is  the 
ilium,  whereby  that  gut  is  twilled,  or  one  part 
enters  the  cavity  of  the  part  immediately  below 
or  above.  Hence  it  is  alfo  called  the  volvulus^ 
from  volvOf  to  roll. 

. ILIAC  ARTERIES.  They  are  formed  by 
the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  at  about  the  fourth 
vertebra  of  the  loins.  They  defeend  about 
three  fingers’  breadth  from  their  origin,  and, 
when  they  are  arrived  at  the  pfoas  mufcle  (on 
each  fide),  or  rather  are  upon  it,  they  each  di- 
vide into  two,  an  external  and  an  internal ; the 
external  has  no  particular  name,  the  inter- 
nal is  called  hypogajlrica.  The  external  runs 
down  to  the  ligamentum  Fallopii,  under  which 
it  goes  out  of  the  abdomen  ; as  it  palTes  out  of 
the  abdomen,  it  detaches  two  branches,  one  in- 
ternal, tire  other  external ; the  inner  is  called 
epigajlricay  the  external  is  called  imjsmwata. 

I he  lejfer  iliac  arteries  are  the  moft  poflerior 
branches  of  the  hypogaftric  arteries.  Sometimes 
they  are  branches  of  the  glutseae  arteriae. 

ILIAC  VEINS.  Thefe  are  formed  by  the 
bifurcation  of  the  vena  cava,  about  the  lafl  ver- 
tebra of  the  loins.  Prefently  after  leaving  the 
cava,  they  each  divide  into  two  branches ; one 
named  iliaca  externa,  or  anterior  ; the  other  ilia- 
ca  interna,  or  poflerior  : the  external  is  alfo  fun- 
ply  named  iliaca,  the  internal  is  called  hypoga- 
jlrica. 'I  hey  run  the  fame  courfe  as  the  arte- 
ries of  the  fame  name.  For  the  iliac  veffels  in 
the  horfe,  fee  Plate  XV.  and  the  explanation 
of  the  parts  compofing  “ the  trunk,”  under 
Horse. 

ILIACUS,  from  the  os  ilium.  See  Iliac 
Muscle. 

ILIACUS  EXTERNUS  MUSCULUS,  i.e. 
Pyriformis. 

ILIACUS  INTERNUS,  a mufcle  which 
lies  upon  the  concave  part  of  the  ilium,  and 
takes  its  origin  likewife  from  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  bone ; it  runs  down  before  the  pfoas 
mufcle,  and  makes  one  mafs  with  it ; they  then 
run  over  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  pafs  in- 
Vfards,  to  be  inferted  into  the  little  trochanter. 


It  helps  to  lift  the  thigh  upwards.  See  Plate 
XV.  with  the  explanation  of  parts  in  the  lower 
limbs,”  under  the  article  Horse. 

ILIUM  INTESTINUM  (from  eiXsw,  circum- 
volvo,  to  roll  about)  ■,  becaufe  the  gut  which  is 
principally  called  by  this  name  is  long,  and  lies 
in  folds  towards  the  bottom  of  the  abdomen, 
and  therefore  gives  many  of  the  adjacent  parts 
thefe  appellations. 

ILIUM  OS.  See  Bones;  alfo  Plate  V.  and 
the  defeription  of  bones  “ in  the  pelvis.” 

ILLEGITIMATE  (voSos),  a term  frequently 
ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  fpurious,  or  irregu- 
lar; as  when  a difeafe  changes  its  appearance 
from  the  ufual  courfe,  fo  that  no  certain  judg- 
ment can  be  made  of  it ; as  in  a peripneumonia 
iiotha. 

IMBECILITY  (from  imbccHitas,  weaknefs), 
a flate  of  languor  or  decay,  wherein  the  body 
is  not  able  to  perform  its  ufual  exercifes  or 
fun£lions. 

IMBIBE  (from  imbibo,  to  drink  in),  a term  ufed 
commonly  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  abforbent,  when 
a dry  porous  body  takes  up  one  that  is  moill. 

IMMERSION  (from  immergo,  to  dip),  the 
finking  of  any  body  in  a fluid ; which  every 
body  will  do  that  is  fpecifically  heavier  than  the 
fluid,  and  the  celerities  of  their  defeents  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  excefs  of  gravity.  See 
Balnea.  Chemical  immerfion  is  a fpecies  of 
calcination,  and  is  when  a body  is  immqrfed  in 
any  fluid,  in  order  to  be  corroded.  Or  it  is  a 
fpecies  of  lotion,  as  when  any  part  or  fubflance 
is  plunged  into  a fluid,  in  order  to  deprive  it  of 
a bad  quality,  or  to  communicate  a good  one 
to  it. 

IMPASTATION,  the  making  of  dry  pow- 
ders into  pafle,  by  means  of  fome  fluid. 

IMPERVIOUS  (from  in,  the  negative  fign, 
per,  tlorough,  and  via,  a way),  fuch  a clofenefs 
of  pores,  or  particular  configuration  of  parts,  as 
will  not  admit  any  thing  through. 

IMPETIGINES,  diforders  in  which  the  flein 
is  affedled  with  defedations  or  blotches.  In  Dr. 
Cullen’s  Nofology,  it  is  the  name  of  an  order 
in  the  clafs  Cachexies. 

IMPETIGO,  is  a cutaneous  foulnefs,  divided 
into  many  forts  by  the  ancients : but  a better 
knowledge  in  fecretion,  and  the  office  of  the 
cutaneous  glands,  has  taught  us  the  cure  of  all 
fuch  diforders,  without  having  any  neceffary 
recourfe  to  fuch  diflindlions  ; the  itch  and  le- 
profy  taking  in  the  feveral  kinds,  from  the  moft 
eafy  to  the  moft  obflinate  degree  of  infedlion, 
according  to  which  the  means  of  cure  are  pro- 
portioned. Dr.  Cullen  ranks  the  impetiginous 
difeafes  as  an  order  in  the  clafs  Cachexies,  and 
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defines  the  impetigines  to  be  thofe  diforders 
from  a general  bad  habit,  whlcli  manifeft  them- 
felves  principally  by  disfiguring  the  flcin  and 
other  external  parts  of  the  body.  The  itch, 
&c.  though  affecting  the  Ikin,  yet  not  being 
connefted  necefi'arily  with  the  habit,  Dr.  Cul- 
len places  in  the  clafs  Locales. 

IMPETUS,  a term  which  has  been  varioufly 
ufed  by  phyfical  writers  ■,  but  now  obtains  more 
commonly  in  mechanics,  to  exprefs  the  blow  or 
force  with  which  one  body  ftrikes  agalnft  an- 
other. Phyficians  fpeak  of  the  impetus  of  the 
circulation  when  the  blood  is  urged  on  with  ex- 
traordinary force. 

IMPLUVIUM,  an  embrocation. 

IMPOSTHUME,  a colledlion  of  matter 
or  pus  in  any  part,  either  from  an  obftruftion 
of  the  fluids  in  that  part,  which  makes  them 
change  into  fuch  matter,  or  from  a tranflation 
of  it  from  fome  other.  See  Pus. 

IMPOTENCE,  is  the  want  of  any  power  ; 
but  generally  applied  to  an  infufliciency  in  the 
male  to  impregnate  tl.-e  female. 

IMPREGNATION,  is  caufed  by  the  emif- 
fion  of  the  male  feed  in  coition,  by  which  the 
female  conceives,  or  becomes  with  young.  It 
is  alfo  hence  figuratively  ufed  in  pharmacy  for 
the  faturating  one  body  with  another ; as  any 
menftruum  is  faid  to  be  impregnated  with  a 
body  that  is  diflblved  in  it,  as  much  as  its  pores 
are  able  to  receive. 

IMPULSE,  a term  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as 
Impetus,  which  fee. 

IMUS  VENTER,  the  abdomen;  but  fome- 
times  it  means  only  the  hypogaftrium. 

INAPPETENCY,  a want  or  lofs  of  appe- 
tite. 

INCARNING  (from  /«,  and  caro^  ^be 

healing  or  filling  up  ulcers  and  wounds  with 
new  flefh ; and  the  medicines  which  effc£l  this 
are  commonly  called  incaniatives. 

IMCIDE  (from  incido,  to  cut).  IMedicinos 
are  faid  thus  to  a£I  which  confift  of  pointed  and 
fharp  particles,  as  acids,  and  molt  falts  ; by  the 
force  or  infinu?.tion  of  w'hich  the  particles  of 
other  bodies  are  divided  from  one  another, 
which  before  cohered : and  thus  fome  expec- 
torating medicines  are  faid  to  incide  or  cut  the 
phleg.m,  when  they  break  it  fo  as  to  occafioii  its 
difeharge. 

INCINERATION  (from  in,  and  cineres, 
ajhes),  the  redu£Ilon  of  any  body  into  afltes  by 
burniniT. 

INCISORES  See  the  article  Age  of  a Horfe. 
INCISURES  INFERIORES  COWPERl. 
Thefe  mufcles  arife  from  the  alveoli  of  the  la- 
teral incifores  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  are  inferted 
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into  the  middle  of  the  femiorbicularis  of  the 
lower  lip. 

INCISORES  LATER  ALES,  a fort  of  bi- 
ceps-rnufcles,  which  unite  into  one  at  the  lower 
end ; they  arife  from  the  os  maxillare,  belovr 
the  middle  tendon  of  the  orbicularis  palpebra- 
rum, and  below  the  edge  of  the  orbit  in  the  os 
maxillare,  near  the  union  of  this  bone  with  the 
os  maljc  : thefe  two  portions  (on  eadi  fidej  unite 
about  the  lateral  dentes  inciforii. 

INCISORES  MEDII,  alfo  called  incifores 
minores  Cowperi,  or  incifores  mimres  fiiperiores. 
They  are  two  fmall  fliort  mufcles,  fituated  near 
each  other  bdlow  the  feptum  narium  ; they  rife 
from  the  os  maxillare,  on  the  alveoli  of  the  firft 
incifores,  and  are  inferted  into  the  middle  and 
upper  part  of  the  upper  lip. 

INCISORII  DUC  rUS.  Thefe  are  two-  Ca- 
nals which  go  from  the  bottom  of  the  internal 
nares,  acrol's  the  arch  of  the  palate,  and  open 
behind  the  firft  and  largeft  of  the  dentes  incifo- 
rii : their  lower  orifices  are  in  the  foramen  pa- 
latinum  anterius. 

INCI  LABILITY  (from  incito,  to  flir  up  to 
adlion).  In  a pradlical  view.  It  has  appeared 
neceffary  to  make  a diftinftion  between  this 
term  and  irritability,  becaufe,  though  it  is  al- 
lowed, that  to  thefe  two  powers  the  exiftence 
of  the  machine  in  a living  ftate,  and  the  a£Iion 
of  its  moving  foltds  with  refpedt  to  their  contf- 
nuance,  are  entirely  owing ; yet  they  do  in 
fome  degree  certainly  exift  independent  of  each 
other,  notwithftanding  their  intimate  union  and 
conjunct  adion.  It  is  tiierefore  by  this  know- 
ledge that  we  fiiall  in  fome  cafes  be  able  to-  dif- 
cover  how,  from  particular  defed:  in  thefe  two 
powers,  feparately  attended  to,  difeafes  put  on 
different  appearances,  and  are  to  be  prevented, 
alleviated,  or  cured,  by  applications  made  to 
them  diftiniftivcly,  as  well  as  unitedly.'  Thus 
then  are  they  diferiminated.  By  inciiability  is 
meant  that  power  in  the  brain,  and  nervous 
fyltem,  which  may  be  put  into  aiftion  by  mental 
affeiSIion,  as  w(dl  as  local  irritation,  and  which 
produces  thofe  affections  we  call  lympathy. 
By  irritability  that  power  is  meant  which  may 
be  put  into  a6tion  by  material  ftimulus,  locally 
exerted  ; yet  is  obedient  to  the  influence  of  the 
nerves  in  general,  and  cannot  in  the  living  ma- 
chine exift  for  any  confiderable  time  without 
this  union. 

INCLINATION,  is  when  a clear  liquor  is 
poured  off  from  fome  faeces  or  fediment,  by 
only  leaning  the  veffel ; which  is  alfo  called 
decantation.  This  term  is  alfo  ufed  in  phyfics, 
to  exprefs  the  mutual  approach  or  tendency  of 
two  bodies,  lines,  or  planes,  towards  one  aiv- 
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other;  fo  that  their  dire£tions  make  either  a 
ftraight  Kne  at  the  point  of  contadl,  or  an  angle 
of  a greater  or  lelier  magnitude. 

INCONTINENCY,  is  faid  of  fuch  natural 
difcharges  as  are  involuntary  through  weak- 
iicfs,  as  of  an  involuntary  difcharge  of  urine, 
femen,  See. 

INCORDING,  In  a horfe,  the  fame  as  rup- 
ture. See  Rupture. 

INCORPORATION  (from  and  corpusy 
a body)y  embodying  ; the  mixing  of  particles  of 
ditferent  bodies  together,  fo  as  to  appear  an 
uniform  fubftance,  or  compofition  of  the  whole, 
without  difeerning  the  ingredients,  or  bodies 
mixed,  in  any  of  their  particular  qualities. 

INCUBUS,  called  alio  Astiima  Noctur- 
NUM,  the  mgbt-ajlhmay  and  night-mare y becaufe 
there  feems  a weight  upon  the  breaft,  as  if 
fomewhat  rode  upon  it.  The  caufes  are  nearly 
the  fame  as  in  a humoral  aithma,  and  the  fame 
means  of  cure  are  praftifed.  See  Night-mare. 

INCURV  A.TION,  the  bending  a bone,  or 
any  other  body,  from  its  natural  Ihape. 

INCUS.  See  Ear. 

INDICATION.  The  medical  treatment  in- 
dicated is,  that  which  is  directed  to  be  done  in 
any  difeafe.  Indication  is  of  four  kinds,  vital, 
prefervative,  curative,  and  palliative.  It  di- 
re£Is  what  is  to  be  done  to  continue  life  ; re- 
moves tlie  caufe  of  an  approaching  diftemper ; 
cures  it  when  It  is  actually  prefent ; or  leflens 
its  effects,  by  taking  off  fome  of  its  fymptoms, 
before  It  can  be  wholly  removed. 

INDICUM  LIGNUM,  logwood. 

INDIGNATORIUo  MUSCULUS  ; a muf- 
cle  is  thus  called  which  is  fuppofed  to  draw  the 
eye  from  its  inner  corner  outwards,  which  gives 
an  appearance  of  anger ; but  that  is  properly  a 
compound  motion  of  two  mufcles. 

INDURATION  (from  durusy  hard)y  that 
change  in  a body  by  which  it  becomes  harder 
or  fiimer  than  natural  In  its  confiltence.  Thus 
a tumour  is  indurated  either  by  the  addition  of 
folid  particles,  as  in  feirrhi  and  glandular  fwell- 
ings,  or  clfe  by  tranfpiring  its  thinner  parts 
through  the  Ikin. 

INFEC  ITON  [ixom  inficio) , the  communi- 
cating a difeafe  by  fome  effluvia,  or  particles 
which  fly  off  from  diftempered  bodies-  T hefe, 
mixing  with  the  juices,  occafion  the  fune  dif- 
orders  as  in  the  bodies  they  came  from.  See 
Contagion  and  Epidemic. 

INhERNALIS  LAPIS,  a very  powerful 
cauftic,  prepared  in  the  following  way,  under 
tlie  college  name  of 

Pure  Kali. 

Take  of  the  water  of  pure  kali  (fee  Kali), 
one  gallon : 


Evaporate  it  to  drynefs  ; afterwards  melt  it 
by  fire,  and  let  it  be  poured  off  into 
moulds  of  a proper  fhape,  fo  as  to  form 
flicks  or  rolls  of  a convenient  length. 

This  cauftic  has  a difpofition  to  liquefy, 
which  renders  the  application  very  inconve- 
nient ; to  remedy  which  fome  ufe  an  addition 
of  powdered  quick-lime. 

INFIRMARY,  a place  where  fick  perfons 
are  taken  care  of,  either  for  nurfing  or  cure. 
Infirmaries  for  horfes  are  become  common  in 
many  of  the  large  towns  In  England.  The  Ye- 
terinary  College  in  London  has  an  infirm- 
ary, to  which  the  fubferibers  have  the  privilege 
of  fending  their  fick  horfes,  only  paying  for 
their  keep  during  their  flay.  See  Veterinary 
College. 

INFLAMMABLE  AIR,  i.  e.  hydrogene.  See 
the  articles  Gas  and  FIydrogene. 

INFLAMMATION  i^^xominjlammoy  to  burn); 
alfoPHLOGosisPHLEGMONE.  Hippocratcs  often 
applies  the  word  phlegma  in  this  fenfe  : it  is  pro- 
perly defined  to  be  an  increafed  circulation  in 
any  part,  from  irritation,  external  or  internal, 
local  or  univerfal. 

The  immediate  caufe  of  inflammation  is  Irrita- 
tion. It  does  not  depend  on  the  quantity  of  craf- 
famentum,  nor  the  ardency  of  the  blood  : fpafm 
and  inflammation  mutually  produce  each  other. 
Putrid  matter  Is  amongft  the  varieties  which  ir- 
ritate the  nervous  and  fenfible  parts,  and  fo  ex- 
cite inflammation.  The  kinds  of  irritation  are, 
perhaps,  as  various  as  are  their  different  caufes. 
iViore  fluid  circulates  through,  and  more  is  fe- 
creted,  in  a part  that  is  inflamed,  than  when  it 
is  in  a natural  ftate.  Senfibiiity  and  irritability 
are  increafed  by  inflammation,  and  are  produced 
in  parts  that  did  not  manifeftly  poffefs  them 
before. 

The  mediate  caufe  of  inflammation  is  the  in- 
creafed fenfibility  or  irritability  of  the  fibres  j 
whence  irregularity  In  the  excreta  and  retenta. 

The  remote  caufes  are  wounds,  bruifes,  fudden 
and  exceffive  cold,  luxations,  aromatic  aliments, 
&c.  Dr.  Cullen  confiders  fpafm  as  the  foie 
proximate  caufe  of  inflammation,  and  fays,  “ that 
a fpafm  of  the  extreme  veffels  takes  place  in  in- 
flammation is  prefumed  from  what  is  at  the  fame 
time  the  ftate  of  the  whole  arterial  fyftem.  In 
all  confiderable  inflammations,  though  arifing 
in  one  part  only,  an  affe£tion  is  communicated 
to  the  whole  fyftem  ; in  confequence  of  which 
an  inflammation  is  readily  produced  in  other 
parts  befides  that  firft  afFe£ted.  This  general 
affe£lion  is  well  known  to  phyficians  under  the 
name  of  diathefts  phlogifica.  It  moft  commonly 
appears  in  fubje£ls  of  the  moft  rigid  fibre,  is 
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often  manlfeftly  induced  by  the  tonic  or  aflrin- 
gent  power  of  cold,  increafed  by  all  tonic  and 
ftimulant  powers  applied  to  the  body,  always 
attended  by  a hardnefs  of  the  pulfe,  and  molt 
effectually  taken  off  by  the  relaxing  power  of 
blood-letting.  From  thefe  circumflauces  it  is 
probable,  that  the  diathefis  phlogiftica  confifts 
in  an  increafed  tone  or  contraClility,  and  per- 
haps contraction,  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the 
v/hole  arterial  fyltem.” 

Inflammations  receive  different  names,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  parts  on  which  they 
manifeft  themfelves,  as  in  the  inllances  of  a 
Q_uinsy,  Pleurisy,  &c.  called  phlegmonous  in- 
jlammntious  \ and  a Catarrh,  Diarrhoea,  &c. 
called  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Flowever  various  may  be  the  divifions  and 
fubdivifions  of  Inflammation,  like  fever,  they  are 
all  but  inflammation,  differently  circumflanced. 
If  the  fanguinecus  vclfels  in  thofe  membranes 
that  are  inflamed  are  the  feat  of  the  irritation 
(as  in  inflammations  of  the  Itomach,  brain,  &c.), 
the  inflammation  is  then  ZTilAzlli  phlegmonous  \ but 
when  the  irritation  is  on  the  furface  of  the 
membranes,  it  ftimulates  the  fecretory  mucous 
glands  to  the  accumulating  and  difcharging 
more  than  in  a natural  ftate  they  ufually  do. 
So  an  Irritation,  and  its  confequent,  an  extra- 
ordinary afflux  or  circulation  of  humours 
through  the  part,  conllitutes  inflammation  in 
both  cafes. 

All  the  Inflammations  that  come  under  the 
name  of  plegmonous  have  the  fame  feat : they  are 
all  in  the  fanguinary  arteries  of  the  part  in- 
flamed. Boerhaave,  to  fupport  his  doClrine 
on  this  kind  of  inflammation,  fpeaks  of  the  red 
blood  being  obllruCled  by  an  error  of  place  (fee 
Error  Loci)  ; but  obftruClion  is  not  a caufe, 
though  it  may  be  an  effeCt,  of  this  diforder. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  the  feat  of  thofe  in- 
flammations which  come  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membrane.  If 
there  are  tumours,  the  inflammation  is  either 
phlegmonous  or  eryfipelatoas.  The  feat  of  the 
phlegmonous  is  in  the  fanguinary  arteries  and 
the  cellular  membrane  *,  the  feat  of  the  ery- 
fipelatous  is  in  the  fkin,  or  other  internal  mem- 
branes not  cellular. 

Dr.  Cullen  ufes  the  term  phlogofs  for  this  ge- 
nus of  difeafe.  He  places  it  in  the  clafs  Py- 
rexia, and  order  Phlegmafm  •,  and  defines  it  to 
be  a fever,  rednefs  of  an  external  part,  wiih 
heat,  and  a painful  tenfion.  The  fpecies  he 
points  out  are,  i . Phlogofts  phlegmone,  the  phleg- 
monous inflammation.  This  is  attended  with  a 
bright  rednefs,  a circumfcribed  tumour,  moft 
frequently  elevated,  and  terminating  in  a point, 


often  fuppurating,  and  is  attended  alfo  by  a 
throbbing  pain.  It  puts  on  different  forms,  and 
in  different  fituations ; hence  its  two  varieties. 
2.  Phlogfis  erythema,  erythematous  inflamma- 
tion. This  has  for  its  aflbciates  a red  colour, 
difappearing  on  preffure  *,  its  extent  is  not  cir- 
cumfcribed, but  irregular,  and  fprcads ; there 
is  fcarce  any  perceptible  tumour ; it  produces 
fcales  at  the  cuticle,  phlyftenre,  and  fmall  blif- 
ters,  and  there  Is  alfo  a burning  heat  attends. 
Of  this  there  are  three  varieties ; proceeding, 
ifl,  from  its  degree  of  violence;  ad,  remote 
caufe;  3d,  from  its  being  complicated  with 
phlegmonous  inflammation,  oedema,  or  being 
fymptomatic.  This  fpecies  fonietimcs  is  but 
flight,  appearing  on  the  flcin  without  the  perfon 
being  fenfible  of  any  otlier  diforder,  and  it  moft 
commonly  breaks  out  on  the  face,  or  one  leg. 
This  complaint  increafes  for  two  or  three  days, 
continues  at  its  height  one  or  two,  then  abates, 
and  terminates  in  large  cuticular  fcales,  which 
fall  off'. 

The  confequences  which  frequently  fucceed 
phlogofis  are,  i.  Abfcefs  (fee  Abscess)  ; %.  Gan- 
grene ; and,  3.  Sphacelus  (fee  Mortification). 
They  are  known  by  the  following  appearances  : 
In  the  firfl,  after  Inflammation  has  taken  place, 
and  continued  fome  time,  the  pain  and  pulfa- 
tion  in  the  part  remit,  the  tumour  becomes 
whitifli  and,  foft,  manifefting  a fenfe  of  fiu£l:u- 
ation  on  being  preffed  ; and  is  attended  with  an 
itching  or  rather  pricking  pain.  In  the  fecond, 
after  inflammation,  the  part  becomes  livid,  foft, 
has  little  fenfibility,  and  is  often  attended  with 
ichorous  veficles.  And,  in  the  third,  after  a 
gangrene  has  come  on,  the  parts  grow  black, 
flaccid,  are  eafily  lacerated,  without  fenfe  or 
heat,  and  have  the  foetor  of  putrid  flefh,  the 
difeafe  fpreading  very  rapidly. 

The  principal  effeBs  of  inflammation  are,  heat, 
pain,fwelling,  rednefs,  an  accelerated  pulfe,  adry- 
nefs  of  the  fkin,  and  an  itching.  The  heat  is 
excited  by  the  reciprocal  a£Iion  and  readbion  of 
the  folids  and  fluids.  The  irritation  on  the 
fibres  increafes  the  adbion  of  the  veffels  ; the  ve- 
locity of  the  fluids  is  thereby  quickened  through 
them,  and  thus  heat  is  excited  In  proportion  as 
there  is  craffamentum  in  the  blood.  Pain  is 
excited  by  the  diftenfion  of  the  veffels  in  a part 
already  become  preternaturally  fenfible.  Swell- 
ing is  not  caufed  by  obftru<fted  blood,  but  by 
the  excefs  of  heat  diftending  the  cellular  mem- 
brane ; but  a fwelling  is  not  effential  to  an  in- 
flammation. Rednefs  proceeds  from  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  brought  to  the  part ; but  is  not  to 
be  diftinguiftied  in  brutes  as  in  the  human  fub- 
jedb.  The  quickened  .pulfe  proceeds  from  that 
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law  in  nature,  by  which  the  heart  always  in- 
creafes  its  elForts  to  fresp  its  fubfervient  veflels 
from  any  injury  they  fuftain  from  accidental  or 
preternatural  irritation.  Drynefs  of  the  Jkin  arifes 
from  the  ftritSfure  of  the  capillaries,  whofe  ufe 
is  nearly  abolilhed  by  the  irritation  on  them. 
Itching  is  but  the  beginning  of  what  ends  in 
pain  by  its  increafe ; the  latter,  however,  can- 
not be  afcertalned  in  dumb  animals,  though  it 
may  be  prefumed,  as  are  fome  other  of  the 
foregoing  circumflances,  on  the  ground  of  ana- 
logy. 

The  prognoflics  are  more  or  lefs  favourable  in 
proportion  to  the  immediate  importance  of  the 
part  afFe£led,  the  conflitution  of  the  patient,  the 
intenfenefs  of  the  fympcoms,  and  the  co-attend- 
ance of  other  diforders.  In  a part  that  is  of  a 
firm  te.^ure,  and  that  has  but  few  veflels,  fuch 
as  the  ligaments,  glands,  &'c.  the  treatment  is 
often  tedious,  and  a proper  cure  not  always 
effe£l:ed,  for  a fcirrhus  is  fometimes  the  confe- 
quence.  If  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation 
ceafe  fuddenly,  the  epidermis  is  raifed  into 
blifters  full  of  ichor,  or  finks,  and  the  colour 
of  the  part  becomes  livid,  whilft,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  pulfe  is  fmall,  and  the  fenfibilicy  of 
the  part  is  lelTened : a gangrene  is  then  ap- 
proaching. 

Sometimes  an  inflammation  foon  goes  off,  at 
others  it  is  removed  with  difficulty,  and  often 
it  terminates  in  other  difeafes.  In  the  horfe, 
and  other  large  quadrupeds,  its  progrefs  is  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  ; for  which  reafon  the  mofl;  de- 
cifive  and  fpeedy  remedies  are  called  for,  efpe- 
cially  in  all  internal  inflammations.  An  inflam- 
mation can  only  terminate  by  a removal  of  its 
immediate  caufe,  viz.  the  ercthifm  of  the  vef- 
fcls,  or  rather  of  the  matter.  Its  general  ter- 
minations are  in  refolution,  fuppuration^  gangrene, 
or  farrhus  j though,  with  refpedf  to  the  laft, 
praftitioners  are  not  agreed. 

1.  Refolution  is  faid  to  be  accompliffied  when, 
upon  removing  the  caufe,  the  fymptoms  dimi- 
niffi  gradu.i'lv,  and  at  lafh  the  patient  is  in  the 
fame  flate  as  before  the  diforder  began.  ' And, 
unlefs  morbific  matter  was  the  caufe,  this  is 
the  mofl:  defirablc  way  of  termination.  A refo- 
lution may  be  brought  about  by  fome  increafed 
evacuation  happening  by  nature’s  efforts,  or  by 
thofe  of  art ; a fever  coming  on  ; or  by  a meta- 
ftafis.  But  thefe  are  not  properly  the  modes  of 
the  refolution  of  inflammation,  but  the  methods 
which  nature  or  art  has  taken  to  remove  the  ir- 
ritation which  was  the  immediate  caufe.  In  all 
thefe  fpecies  of  refolution  indurations  arefome- 
time^  left. 

2.  Suppuration  is  more  properly  a confequence 


of  Inflammation  than  a mode  of  its  termination. 
It  happens  when  a quantity  of  blood,  thrown 
out  into  fome  cavity,  is  converted  into  pus,  and 
afterwards  fo  adls  on  the  folid  parts  as  to  con- 
vert them  into  a matter  fimilar  to  itfelf,  the 
fymptoms  of  inflammation  going  off. 

3.  Gangrene  may  be  a confequence  of  inflam- 
mation, but  never  can  be  confidered  as  the 
mode  of  an  inflammation  going  off ; for  now 
fenfation  is  deftroyed,  and  life,  with  refpedt  to 
the  part  that  mortifies,  is  extinguiffied ; whence 
no  morbid  caufe  can  any  longer  be  productive 
of  effects. 

Lafly,  a fcirrhus  is  generally  mentioned  as  a 
fourth  termination  of  inflammation ; but  not 
without  evident  impropriety,  fmee  it  feldom  or 
never  occurs  but  in  cafes  where  it  is  the  fore- 
runner,  and  not  the  confequence,  of  an  inflam- 
mation ; the  tumour  generally  appearing  before 
the  difcolouration  and  other  phlegmonous  fymp- 
toms. 

One  general  method  of  cure  is  that  which  is 
proper  in  all  the  denominations  of  phlegmonous 
inflammation,  however  diftinguiflied  by  parti- 
cular names.  In  general  there  are  but  t^o  in- 
dications ; the  firfl,  to  leffen  or  remove  the  ir- 
ritation ; the  fecond,  to  abate  the  increafed  af- 
flux of  the  humours. 

Though  inflammations  of  all  parts  have  the 
fame  general  treatment  in  order  to  their  cure, 
yet  regard  fliould  be  had  to  the  ftruClure,  fi- 
tuation,  and  connection  of  the  parts;  to  the  an- 
tecedent caufes  of  the  diforder,  and  the  confli- 
tution of  the  patient. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  a phlegmon,  on  its  de- 
cline, aflumes  fuccelfively  the  forms  of  an  ery- 
fipfhs  and  oedema,  and  then  it  vaniflies  : this 
would  not  happen  fo  foon  if  they  proceeded  from 
infpiflated  blood,  ferum,  or  lymph,  wedged  in 
fmalltr  veffels  than  they  are  cleflined  to  circu- 
late through ; whence,  as  thefe  different  ap- 
pearances of  inflammation  are  known  to  arife 
fuccelfively  in  the  fame  place,  it  feems  very 
certain  that  they  proceed  from  the  fame  caufe, 
viz.  from  the  fame  kind  of  irritation  in  the  fame 
feries  of  veffels ; and  that  they  are  nothing  elfe 
but  the  different  degrees  of  intenfity  of  the  fame 
difeafe,  alfo  that  the  fame  general  method  of 
cure  is  proper  for  them  all. 

To  remove  the  irritating  caufe,  i.  Endeavour  to 
remove  all  that  can  continue  the  morbid  irrita- 
tion. a.  When  fpafms  are  the  caufe,  opium 
Is  the  propereft  remedy.  3.  When  a flimulating 
fluid  is  fecreted  on  a fenfible  membrane,  its  ac- 
tion may  be  hindered  by  the  application  of  oily, 
unCludus,  or  mucilaginous  matters.  The  mor- 
bid acrimony  may  be  deftroyed  by  prop'cr  alter-? 
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atlves,  or  mercury,  8cc.  4.  Deftroying  or 
leflening  the  irritability  of  the  part,  is  by  means 
of  bark  internally,  and  preparations  of  lead  ex- 
ternally. 5.  The  diftenfion  of  the  internal  vef- 
fels  is  removed  by  reftoring  the  circulation  on 
the  external  furface  of  the  body,  or  giving  in- 
ternally medicines  to  relax  the  fmall  veflels 
throughout  the  fyftem,  by  their  a£l:ion  on  the 
ftomach ; fuch  as  nitre,  fal  ammoniac,  all  the 
neutral  falts,  antimonial  preparations,  cold  wa- 
ter, external  applications.  See. 

We  may  abate  the  tncreafed  determination  of  the 
humours,  I.  by  bleeding  ; 2.  purging  with  neu- 
tral falts ; 3"  by  the  application  of  fedatives  to 
the  ftomach,  and  narcotics  given  at  proper  in- 
tervals ; 4.  topical  fedatives,  fuch  as  the  pre- 
parations of  lead,  &c.  ; and,  5.  by  inflammation 
excited  on  the  fkin,  near  the  part  originally  af- 
fe6ted  (except  the  fkin  itfelf  is  the  part  inflam- 
ed). To  this  end  friefion  with  fpirit  of  tur- 
pentine (which  powerfully  ftimulates  the  Ikin 
in  brutes,  though  it  has  little  eft'edd  on  the  hu- 
man fkin),  the  volatile  liniment,  blifters,  or 
even  the  aftual  cautery,  maybe  applied.  Mean- 
while, a cooling  diet  fhould  be  directed  : co- 
pious draughts  of  water-gruel,  bran-infufion,  or 
barley-water,  are  among  the  firft  articles  of  diet 
in  inflammations. 

If  an  external  inflammation  can  be  removed 
without  a fuppuration,  emollients  fhould  never 
be  applied ; they  increafe  every  degree  of  tu- 
mour, by  adding  to  the  quantity  of  fluids  in  the 
part.  'I  he  increafed  adfion  of  the  veflels  is  to 
be  allayed,  and  the  fenfibility  of  the  part  abated, 
by  fuch  fedatives  as  neither  increafe  the  tu- 
mour, the  pain,  the  heat,  nor  the  tenfion.  To 
this  end,  faturnine  topics,  or,  in  their  ftead, 
the  Ample  aftringents  and  ftimulants  in  common 
ufe,  fuch  as  the  ufual  mixture  of  vinous  fpirit 
with  vinegar,  poflbfs  the  defired  elEcacy.  Or, 

Take  of  Alum,  half  an  ounce; 

Vinegar,  one  pint. 

Mix. 

This  will  ftop  the  progrefs  of  external  in- 
flammation. When  the  feat  of  inflammation 
is  a lax  glandular  part,  applications  that  are 
ftrongly  Itimulant  are  the  moft  fafe  and  ad- 
vantageous. And  where  there  is  but  little 
fenfibility  in  the  part,  as  in  tumours  of  the 
lymphatic  glands,  blifters  exceed  all  other  to- 
pical remedies. 

The  belly  fliould  be  kept  lax  in  all  kinds  of 
inflammations,  and  internal  ones  are  much  re- 
lieved by  a frequent  ufe  of  clyfters.  See  Pleu- 
risy, &c. 

Vapours  and  fomentations  contribute  much  to 
relief,  by  lelTening  the  irritation  of  the  fibres, 


and  by  the  motion  of  the  blood  being  rendered 
more  equable  in  the  part. 

Particular  inflammations  are  treated  of  under 
the  feveral  heads  of  difeafes  which  they  confti- 
tute ; or  are  noticed  under  the  names  of  the 
parts  which  they  affe£t.  See  Intestines, 
Liver,  &c. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 
See  Peripneumony. 

INFLATION,  a blowing  up  or  ftretchlng  or 
filling  up  any  part  with  air.  Thus  the  lungs 
are  inflated  when  air  is  drawn  into  them  in  re- 
fpiration. 

INFLUENT,  flowing  together  or  into ; a 
term  which  exprefles  any  liquor  or  juice  that, 
by  the  contrivance  of  nature  and  the  laws  of 
circulation,  falls  into  another  current  or  recep- 
tacle. Thus,  with  refpe£t  to  the  common  re- 
ceptacle, the  chyle  is  its  influent  juice;  and  fo 
is  the  bile  to  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  veinous 
blood  to  the  heart  in  its  diaftole,  &c. 

INFLUENZA,  a difeafe  of  which  moft  of 
us  have  experienced  the  efFe£l:s  in  our  own  per- 
fons.  It  is  a catarrh,  arifing  from  atmofpheric 
contagion  (fee  Catarrh;.  Its  caufe  and  di- 
agnoftic  fymptoms  need  no  very  particular  de- 
feription.  It  is  generally,  and  not  always  with- 
out reafon,  fuppofed  infeftious,  or  communi- 
cable from  one  horfe  to  another  (fee  Epidemic). 
Of  this,  however,  Mr.'  John  Lawrence  fays, 
he  entertains  fome  doubts ; yet  he  prudently 
recommends  the  feparating  infedied  horfes  from 
thofe  as  yet  unattacked  by  the  difeafe.  The 
treatment  ufual  in  catarrh,  he  fays,  muft  be 
perfevered  in,  but  with  peculiar  attention  to 
warmth  about  the  head  and  throat,  and  to 
cleanlinefs  in  refpe£l;  to  the  difeharge  from  the 
nofe,  which  may  be  very  copious.  “ Care,” 
fays  he,  “ muft  be  taken,  in  cafe  of  fyringing 
the  noftrils,  that  the  membrane  be  not  abraded 
w'ith  {harp  and  ftimulating  injedlions,  that  may 
induce  purulent  ulcerations,  of  worfs  coi\fe- 
quence  than  the  original  difeafe.  Should  the 
fever  be  confiderable,  attended  with  little  or  no 
difeharge  from  the  nofe,  or  retention  of  urine, 
and  nature  feem  much  opprefTed,  and  unable  to 
throw  off  the  load  at  any  outlet,  antimonials 
and  powerful  diaphoretics  are  indicated.  When 
the  difeafe  has  taken  this  turn,  the  fever  will 
fometimes  run  fo  high,  that  the  flefh  of  th? 
horfe  will  feel  burning  hot,  and  he  will  refufc 
all  fuftenance,  nor  attempt  to  lie  down  until  a 
critical  difeharge  ftiall  happen  fomewhere.  Ihis 
crifis  may  come  in  the  form  of  hot  watery  erup- 
tions or  blifters,  in  tumours  under  the  elbow 
o rhock,  or  colle£fions  of  water  along  the  belly, 
near  the  inguinal  glands,  which  farriers,  who 
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vfually  confound  caufe  and  effeft,  denominate 
the  water-farcy.”  Under  thefe  circumftances, 
Tvlr.  Lawrence  advifes  the  praftitioner  merely 
to  aff.ll  the  etForts  of  nature  by  adminiftering 
cooling  diuretics,  and,  as  occafion  may  require, 
opening  clyftcrs.  Every  fa£t  relating  to  this 
difeafe  in  the  horfe  feems,  Indeed,  to  counten- 
ance this  advice ; nor  can  there  be  required 
more  copious  inftrudiions  on  this  fubje£t  than 
appear  in  the  articles  referred  to  above,  but  par- 
ticularly In  the  article  Epidemic,  where  various 
inltances  of  the  difeafe  and  its  treatment  are 
cited. 

INFRA,  within,  or  Inner;  an  epitliet  ap- 
plied to  certain  mufcles,  and  denoting  their  fi- 
tuation  wdth  regard  to  others  that  are  contigu- 
ous. As  an  example,  fee  the  Infra-fpinatus 
fcapul*  of  the  horfe.  In  Plate  XIV.  and  the 
defcription  of  mufcles,  &c.  “ in  the  trunk,'  un- 
der the  article  Horse. 

INFUNDIBULUM,  a funnel : whence  many 
parts  in  an  animal  body  having  a refemblance 
to  it  In  fliape  are  thus  called  ; as  the  infundibu- 
lum cerebri,  and  infundibuhnn  renum ; and  fome 
parts  of  plants,  for  the  fame  reafon,  are  called 
infundibuliformei. 

INFUSION,  that  part  of  pharmacy  whereby 
the  virtues  of  plants,  roots,  &c.  are  drawn  out, 
by  letting  them  deep  only  in  fome  convenient 
menftruum,  and  this  is  employed  on  bodies  of 
a laxer  texture  than  thofe  which  require  decoc- 
tion, and  whofe  parts  are  fo  volatile  as  not  to 
admit  of  boiling,  without  hazard  of  their  aftive 
properties  being  diflipated. 

Water,  the  direft  menftruum  of  gums  and 
falts,  extrafts  readily  the  gummy  and  falinc 
parts  of  vegetables.  Its  aft  Ion,  how'ever,  is 
not  limited  to  thefe  ; the  refinous  and  oily  prin- 
ciples being.  In  moft  vegetables,  fo  intimately 
blended  with  the  gummy  and  faline,  as  to  be  in 
great  part  taken  up  along  with  tliem  : fome’of 
the  refinous  cathartics,  and  moft  of  the  aromatic 
herbs,  as  well  as  bitters  and  aftringents,  yield 
to  water  greateft  part  of  their  fmell7  taftc,  and 
medicinal  virtue.  Even  of  the  pure  eiTential 
oils  and  odorous  refms  of  vegetables,  feparated 
from  the  other  principles,  water  imbibes  a part 
of  the  flavour  ; and,  by  the  artificial  admixture 
of  gummy  or  faline  matter,  the  whole  fub- 
ftance  of  the  oil  or  refin  is  made  diflbluble  in 
water. 

Of  pure  falts  water  dHTolves  only  certain  de- 
terminate quantities.  By  applying  heat,  it  Is 
generally  enabled  to  take  up  more  than  it  can 
do  in  the  cold,  and  this  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  heat ; but,  as  the  liquor  cools,  this 
additional  quantity  feparatcs,  and  tlie  water  re- 


taiqs  no  more  than  It  would  have  diflolvcd 
without  heat.  With  gummy  fubllances,  on 
the  other  hand.  It  unites  unlimitedly,  diflblving 
more  and  more  of  them  till  it  lofes  its  fluidity  : 
heat  expedites  the  aftion  of  the  water,  but  can- 
not enable  it  to  take  up  more  than  it  would  do, 
by  allowing  it  longer  time,  in  the  cold.  The 
aftive  parts  extrafted  from  moft  vegetables  by- 
water,  and  oils  and  refins  made  foluble  in  wa- 
ter by  the  artificial  admixture  of  gum,  partake 
of  this  property  of  pure  gums,  being  diflbluble 
without  faturation. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  vegetables  in  a 
frefh  ftate,  while  their  oily,  refinous,  and  other 
aftive  parts  are  already  blended  with  a watery 
fluid,  would  yield  their  virtues  to  water  more 
freely  and  more  plentifully  than  when  their  na- 
tive moiiture  has  been  diflipated  by  drying. 
Experience,  however,  fhews,  that  dry  vege- 
tables, in  general,  give  out  more  than  frelh 
ones,  water  feeming  to  have  little  aftion  upon 
them  in  their  recent  ftate.  If,  of  two  equal 
quantities  of  mint,  one  be  infufed  freftr  in  wa- 
ter, and  the  other  dried,  and  then  infufed  in 
the  like  quantity  of  water  for  the  fame -length 
of  time,  the  infufion  of  the  dry  herb  will  be  re- 
markably the  ftronger  ; and  the  cafe  appears  to 
be  the  fame  in  all  the  vegetables  that  haveibeen 
tried. 

In  the  preparations  by  Infufion,  it  is  to  be 
underftood,  that  the  fubjefts  muft  be  moder- 
ately and  newly  dried:  unlefs  when  they  are 
exprefsiy  ordered  to  be  taken  frefh  ; in  which 
cafe  it  is  to  be  judged  that  their  virtues  are  de- 
llroyed  or  impaired  by  drying. 

The  natural  colours  of  many  vegetables  are 
communicated  to  water  along  with  their  medi- 
cinal matter : many  impart  a colour  different 
from  their  own  ; and  others,  though  of  a beau- 
tiful and  deep  colour  themfelves,  give  fcarcely 
any  to  the  menftruum.  Of  the  firft  kind  are  the 
y^ellow  and  red  flowers ; of  the  fecond,  the 
leaves  of  moft  plants  ; of  the  third,  fome  of  the 
blue  flowers,  as  thofe  of  cyanus  and  larkfpur. 
Acid  liquors  change  the  infufions  of  moft  flowers, 
the  yellow  ones  excepted,  to  a red  ; and  alka- 
lies, both  fixed  and  volatile,  to  a green. 

From  animal  fubftances  water  extrafts  the  - 
gelatinous  and  nutritious  parts,  whence  glues, 
jellies,  broths,  he.,  and,  along  with  thefe,  it 
takes  up  principles  of  more  aftivify,  as  the  acrid 
matter  of  cantharides.  It  diffolves  alfo  fome 
portion  of  calcined  calcareous  earths,  both  of 
the  animal  and  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  but 
has  no  aftion  on  any  other  kind  of  earthy  mat- 
ter. But  thefe,  for  the  moft  part,  require  De- 
coction. 
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INGESTA,  a term  ufed  for  the  various  kinds 
of  fubilances  received  as  aliment  into  the  fto- 
mach  of  an  animal. 

INGLUVIES,  the  gizzard  of  birds  (fee 
Fowls)  ; but  it  is  alfo  applied  to  an  inordinate 
or  voracious  appetite.  See  Appetite. 

INGR A VIDATION,  the  fame  as  impreg- 
nation, or  going  with  young. 

INGREDIENTS  (from  ingrecUor,  to  go  in 
together)^  all  the  fimples  which  go  into  the  com- 
polition  of  any  one  medicine. 

INGUEN,  in  man,  reaches  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh  to  above  the  genitals,  and  is 
commonly  called  the  groin-,  and  the  term  in- 
gninalis  is  given  to  any  fubdivifions  made  of 
that  part,  any  organifation  of  which  the  groin 
is  the  feat,  or  any  thing  affeEIing  it,  as  a her- 
nia, &c. 

INION  ( ivtov),  the  occiput.  Blancard  fays 
it  is  the  beginning  of  the  fpinal  marrow  : others 
fay  it  is  the  back  part  of  the  neck. 

INJECTION  (from  injicio,  to  cajl  or  throw 
into),  any  medicine  made  to  be  injeEIed  by  a 
fyringe,  pipe,  or  other  inftrument,  into  any 
part  of  the  body. 

INJECTION,  a mode  by  which  anatomical 
fubjefts  are  preferved  from  decay,  and  their 
parts  exhibited  for  the  purpofes  of  illuflration. 
This  art  is  no  lefs  worth  cultivating  amongft 
fcientific  veterinarians  than  amongft  thofe  of  the 
medical  profelTion  as  it  applies  to  the  cure  of 
human  difeafes.  InjeEled  preparations  are  ei- 
ther thofe  of  found  or  of  morbid  parts.  The 
former  are  of  great  ufe  to  the  anatomical  ftu- 
dent,  by  (hewing  the  courfe  of  the  arteries, 
veins,  lymphatics,  &c.  in  their  natural  ftate  ; 
and  the  latter  are  ftill  more  important,  as  they 
enable  us  to  judge  of  the  changes  which  differ- 
ent parts  of  an  animal  undergo  in  a ftate  of  dif* 
cafe,  and  thus  direft  us  to  the  proper  method 
of  cure.  In  every  view,  indeed,  the  art  of 
making  anatomical  preparations  by  injedlion  is 
of  importance,  and  therefore  we  ftiall  briefly 
avail  ourfelves,  in  this  article,  of  fuch  inftruc- 
tions  as  the  beft  writers  afford  on  the  fubjeftj 

There  are  two  modes  of  preferving  anatomi- 
cal fubje£ls  from  putrefaftion  and  the  injuries 
of  time,  fo  as  to  exhibit  the  different  parts  of 
the  animal  body  either  in  their  natural  or  dif- 
eafed  ftate.  Thefe  are  either  preferved  in  a dry 
or  a wet  ftate,  /.  e.  immerfed  in  ardent  fpirits. 

Mr.  Charles  Bell,  in  his  “ Syjiem  of  Direc- 
tions,” gives  the  following  ufeful  direftions  on 
the  mode  of  making  anatomical  preparations  by 
injedlicn  : 

“ To  thofe,’’ fays  Mr.  Bell,  “ who  are  com- 
mencing their  operations,  fmall  fubjedls  will  be 


found  the  moft  convenient,  being  more  cafily 
managed,  and  not  likely  to  embarrafs  the  (In- 
dent with  much  confufion.  Befides,  his  view& 
at  firft  fhould  not  be  fo  immediately  diredtcd  to 
practice  ; his  objeft  (liould  rather  be  to  acquire 
general  ideas  of  the  anatomy.  Young  fubjedls 
are  likewife  much  fitter  for  injeEfion  (I  mean 
for  the  injeftion  of  the  arteries,  and  for  minute 
injection) : they  are  not  only  more  eafily  heated 
and  managed,  but,  what  is  of  more  confequence, 
their  blood-veffels  have  an  elafticity  and  ftrength 
which  enables  them  to  bear  the  pufh  of  the  in- 
jeElion  better,  and,  by  a kind  of  elaftic  refift- 
ance,  to  give  warning  of  the  danger  of  ruptur- 
ing their  coats  ; while,  in  old  bodies,  the  pifton 
of  the  fyringe  goes  eafily  down  fo  far,  (tops, 
and,  if  forced,  m.oft  probably  burfts  the  veffels, 
driving  the  injeElion  amongft  the  mufcles,  and 
giving  much  trouble  in  the  diffe<fIion.  When 
any  of  the  trunks  burft  in  this  way,  the  tendon 
being  taken  off',  their  coats  contradft  upon  the 
warm  injeftion,  and  they  remain  half  filled. 

“ In  old  fubjeEls,  this  want  of  pliancy  becomes 
very  remarkable.  There  is  often  a kind  of  ftiff- 
nefs.and  rigidity,  as  if  the  coats  of  the  veffels 
were  corrugated  ; a degree  of  that  ftate  in  which 
we  find  the  arteries  when  oflified,  or  when  con- 
cretions are  formed  in  their  coats. 

“ If  only  fome  coarfe  injeflion  is,  in  a flo- 
venly  manner,  to  be  thrown  into  the  great  vef- 
fels to  fhew  their  courfe,  it  does  not  much  fig- 
nify  how  it  is  done,  or  what  injeElion  is  ufed, 
or  what  means  are  employed  to  facilitate  the 
paffage  of  the  injedtion.  But  if  the  veffels  are 
to  be  injedled  minutely,  it  is  neceffary  previouf- 
ly  to  heat  the  fubjedl  well,  by  bathing  it  in 
warm  water,  or  applying  fleam  to  the  furface. 
This  is  of  more  confequence  than  even  the 
choice  of  the  fubjedt ; for,  as  the  injedlion  is 
intended  to  be  penetrating  and  fluid  when  warm, 
and,  upon  becoming  cold,  to  congeal  and  re- 
main folid  in  the  veffels,  it  is  neceffary  that  the 
veffels  be  heated,  that  they  may  not  fuddenly 
chill  the  injedlion  : befides,  this  heating  of  the 
body  foftens  and  relaxes  all  the  mafs  of  flefli, 
and  brings  it  to  a more  fuitable  ftate  for  admit- 
ting injeftion.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that,  if  the  parts  be  overheated,  efpecially  where 
the  veffels  to  be  injedled  lie  expofed,  there  is 
danger  of  fpoiling  all,  by  corrugating  their 
coats,  and  making  them  quite  friable  and  ten- 
der. There  is  a better  way  ftill  of  heating  the 
fubjedl,  viz.  by  heating  the  veffels  themfelves; 
and,  indeed,  the  two  methods  fhould  be  always 
combined.  The  common  pradlicc  in  the  injec- 
tion of  the  great  veffels  is,  to  injedl  firft  equal 
parts  of  brown  and  white  fpirit  varnilh,  co* 
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loured  with  the  fame  paint  that  is  ufecl  for  the 
■coarfe  or  wax  injeflion  ; and  this  fine  varnifii 
injection,  being  moderately  heated,  and  thrown 
in  before  the  wax  injeftion,  clears  its  way,  and 
moderately  heats  the  vefiels,  fo  that  they  do 
not  readily  cool  or  retard  the  wax  injection 
which  is  to  follow.  But,  when  ufing  minute 
injedtion  (which  is  fize  coloured  with  vermi- 
lion), for  the  purpofe  of  demonftrating  the  mi- 
nute vell'els,  although  the  hard  injeflion  is 
thrown  into  the  vefiels  after  it,  fimply  to  flop 
the  regurgitation  of  the  warm  and  liquid  fize, 
and  to  retain  it  in  the  minutcll  extremities  of 
the  vefiels,  yet  it  infallibly  happens  that  the  wax 
inje£lion  runs  more  minutely  in  this  way  than 
in  any  other.  '1  his  being  the  cafe,  it  will  be 
found,  in  all  cafes,  to  be  a better  method  to  ufe 
painters’ fize,  coloured  with  vermilion,  andheated, 
but  not  fo  much  as  to  crifp  the  vefiels ; and  to 
throw  it  in  before  the  coarfe  injedlion.  It  is  the 
leall  expenfive,  runs  more  minutely,  gives  al- 
ways a chance  for  beautiful  fpecimens  of  mi- 
nute inje£l;ion,  and  can  be  puflted  to  any  quan- 
tity, even  till  the  fkin  of  the  limb  becomes  quite 
tcnfe,  without  rupturing  the  vefiels,  or  thofe 
vefiels  at  leaft  by  which  the  coarfe  injeftion  can 
efcape.  By  this  means  the  vefiels  are  dilated, 
the  limb  made  warm  and  moift,  and  the  wax 
injeftion  flows  eafily  into  the  arteries,  w'hilft 
the  fize  efcapes  with  the  flighteft  prefi'ure  into 
the  cellular  texture. 

“ 'I’here  are  ftill  other  things  which  require 
attention,  viz.  the  tying  of  all  collateral  vefiels 
that  may  have  been  opened,  and  the  fixing  of 
the  tube  fecurely  in  the  mouth  of  the  velTel. 
When  the  injedfing  pipe  is  introduced  into  the 
vefiel,  it  cannot  be  retained  there  by  a fimple 
knot,  without  a chance  of  its  flipping  off  during 
the  injedliony  or,  if  tied  firmly,  of  cutting  the 
coats  of  the  vefiel.  Therefore,  after  the  liga- 
ture is  drawn  upon  the  artery  including  the  tube, 
the  ends  of  the  ligature  fhould  be  brought  over 
the  wings  of  the  tube,  and  then  carried  round, 
fo  as  to  include  that  part  of  the  ligature  which 
reaches  from  the  mouth  of  the  tube  to  the 
wing  ; and  being  tied  there,  the  former  knot  is 
tightened,  and  the  mouth  of  the  artery  drawn 
up  upon  the  barrel  of  the  tube. 

“ The  coarfe  injeddion  is  compofed  of  the 
following  ingredients : bees  wax,  fix  ounces  ; 
refin,  eight  ounces ; turpentine  varnifii,  fix 
ounces.  The  wax  and  refin  give  hardnefs  and 
confillency,  and  the  varnHli  is  added  to  give  it 
pli.mcy.  Thefe  colours  are  generally  ufed  : 
vermilion,  king’s  yellow,  flake  white,  fmalt,  ver- 
ditcr,  vcrdigrife,  lamp-black.  They  fnoiild  be 


mixed  with  the  turpentine  varnifh,  and  then 
added  to  the  wax  when  melted  ; and,  fhould 
there  be  occafion  to  melt  the  injedfion  a fecond 
time,  the  heat  muff  be  cautioufly  applied,  led 
the  colours  fhould  be  burnt  and  deflroyed.  The 
injeddion  fliould  not  be  thrown  into  the  vefiels 
while  too  warm,  for  it  vvill  hurt  their  coat.s. 
The  degree  of  heat  fliould  be  fuch  that  the  fin- 
ger can  be  allow'ed  to  remain  in  it  for  a little 
while.  A coarfer  compofition  can  be  made 
with  tallow,  wax,  fpirit  of  turpentine,  and  oil, 
coloured  with  the  coarfer  paints ; or,  fimply, 
tallow  and  red  lead,  when  the  parts  are  not  to 
be  preferved  : and,  for  minute  injeddion,  tur- 
pentine, coloured  with  vermilion  (which  Haller 
preferred  to  all  other  injeddions  for  running  mi- 
nutely and  without  extravafation) ; painters’ 
fize,  coloured  with  any  of  the  above  paints  ; or 
equal  parts  of  brown  and  white  fpirit  varnifii. 

“ When  delicate  membranes  are  to  be  in- 
jedded  either  v/irh  quickfilver  or  with  fine  fize, 
inftead  of  tying  all  the  vefiels  by  which  the  fluid 
may  efcape,  I have  found  it  neceflary  only  to 
fear  the  edges  of  the  membrane  wdth  a heated 
iron ; or,  after  having  fixed  the  tubes,  the 
common  method  is  to  dry  the  edges  all  round, 
while  the  middle  part  is  kept  foft  and  moift. 
When  it  is  required  to  demonftrate  the  vafeu- 
larity  of  a part  wdiere  there  is  no  opportunity  of 
injefting  it.  If  membranous,  the  blood  may  be 
detained  in  the  vefiels  by  quickly  drying  and 
varnifiiing  It.  The  blood,  when  extravafated, 
or  wdien  (as  In  the  piles)  preternaturally  col- 
ledded  in  vefiels,  may  be  coagulated  by  a folution 
of  alum  ; or  blood  in  inflamed  parts  may  be  co- 
agulated by  diftilled  vinegar.  In  other  inftances, 
or  in  preparations  of  the  ladteals,  their  natural 
fluids  may  be  co^^gulated  and  preferved  by  plung- 
ing them  fuddenly  into  ftrong  fpirits. 

“ There  are  many  parts  of  the  body  which 
It  is  impoffible  to  keep  for  any  time  in . 
their  original  beauty,  and  thefe  the  moft  deli- 
cate and  interefting;  as  the  organs  of  the  fenfes, 
and  all  minute  nervous  parts,  the  villi  of  the 
inteftines,  the  comparative  anatomy  of  infedfs, 
the  incubated  egg,  &c.  The  ready  demonftra- 
tlcn  of  fuch  delicate  parts  In  the  frefh  fubjedt  is 
the  trueft  teft  of  the  abilities  of  the  practical 
anatomift  •,  for  there  is  more  delicacy  and  nice- 
ty required  in  expofing  thefe  parts,  and  more 
real  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them,  than  in 
making  the  more  lading  preparations.  The 
minute  ftrudture  of  many  of  thefe  parts  mull 
be  difleefed  and  unravelled  under  water,  where 
the  loofe  and  floating  membranes  difplay  them- 
felves ; while,  out  of  the  water,  they  would  he 
30a 
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coHapfed  and  undiftinguiflied.  In  fuch  Invefli- 
gations,  I have  found  nothing  of  fo  much  fer- 
vice  as  jelly  made  ftrong  and  quite  tranfparent. 
When  a delicate  part  is  completely  difTefted 
(fuppofe  it  to  be  the  coats  of  the  eye),  place  it 
in  the  jelly  as  it  is  becoming  firm,  and  hold 
out  the  parts,  and  they  vi'ill  be  retained,  ele- 
gantly difplayed  either  for  demonftratlon  or  for 
drawing.” 

Some  other  obfervations  on  this  fubjedl,  well 
worth  the  attention  of  Undents,  may  be  found 
in  Mr.  Bell’s  publication,  chap.  4a. 

Citizen  Chaullier  communicated  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Medicine  at  Paris,  a new  method  of 
preferving  animal  fubftances.  After  having 
enumerated  the  different  methods  employed  for 
that  purpofe,  he  points  out  their  defefts  and 
infufficiency.  For  preparing  parchment,  the 
Ikins  are  macerated  in  water,  difengaging  from 
them  the  unft uous  particles,  and  diffolving  like- 
wile  a part  of  the  mucilage,  fo  that  nothing  re- 
mains but  the  fibrous  part.  For  tanning,  the 
hides  are  put  into  lime-water,  fulphuric  acid,  or 
into  a folution  of  alkali,  and  afterwards  expofed 
to  the  adfion  of  the  tannin  or  tanning  principle. 
For  preferving  anatomical  preparations,  they 
are  generally  put  into  alkohol,  which  dries 
them  up,  and  entirely  changes  their  proper 
form  j and  though  they  are  in  this  way  pre- 
ferved  from  putrefadlion,  yet  they  do  not  re- 
main untouched  by  the  infedts.  I’he  carbonat 
of  foda,  and  the  fulphat  of  iron,  which  are  alfo 
ufed  for  keeping  off  putrefadfion  from  animal 
fubftances,  render  them  foluble  in  water,  by 
combining  themfelves  with  the  undfuous  par- 
ticles, and  forming  a foap  with  them,  whereby 
the  fize  and  form  of  the  preparations  are  confi- 
derably  altered.  In  order  to  avoid  all  thefe  in- 
conveniences, Citizen  Chauflier  fuffers  the  part 
intended  for  prefervation  to  be  macerated  dur- 
ing a longer  or  fhorter  time,  from  three  to 
eight  or  ten  days,  according  to  their  refpe«ftive 
fize,  in  a folution  of  oxygenated  muriat  of  mer- 
cury in  diftilled  water.  This  liquor  being  al- 
ways kept  in  a perfedt  ftate  of  faturation,  by 
adding,  from  time  to  time,  frefh  muriat  of 
mercury  for  that  which  is  decompofed,  imparts 
a great  folidity  to  the  parts  impregnated  with  it, 
by  giving  confiftency  to  the  gelatinous  parts, 
without  changing  their  fize  and  form  ; and, 
when  expofed  to  the  air  for  fome  time,  they  are 
fecure  from  corruption  and  infedfs.  It  is 
through  the  medium  of  this  mode  of  prepara- 
tion that  Citizen  Chauffier  has  made  fevcral  in- 
tercfting  obfervations  on  the  ftrudlure  of  the 
brain,  and  particularly  of  the  Ipinal  marrow  j 
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for  he  difcovered  that  this  part,  after  being  de- 
prived of  its  pia  mater,  is  compofed  of  fix  very 
diftindl  bundles : further,  that  all  the  nerves 
which  arife  from  this  part  of  the  brain  are  by 
no  means  fimple  produiftions  of  itsfibres,butthat 
they  are  inferred  in  it  like  hairs,  by  means  of 
bulbs  which  adhere  to  the  medulla  by  feveral 
fmall  roots  ; and,  when  thefe  nerves  are  pulled 
out,  a double  row  of  fmall  regular  holes  will 
appear  to  the  eye,  into  which  the  bulbs  are  im- 
planted. A portion  of  brain,  prefented  to  the 
Society  by  the  inventor  of  this  method,  had  the 
folidity  of  wood,  without  the  leaft  change  in  its 
natural  fize  and  form  ; another  brain  and  fpinal 
marrow,  prepared  in  the  fame  way,  very  dif- 
tindlly  fhewed  the  holes  into  which  the  nerves 
were  ingrafted.  The  celebrated  Ruyfch  made 
alfo  ufe  of  a liquor  and  of  injedlions  to  preferve 
his  excellent  anatomical  preparations,  by  means 
of  which  he  had  fucceeded  in  preferving  the' 
body  of  his  own  daughter  in  the  colour  of  life 
and  freflrnefs  of  youth.  This  liquor,  which  he 
always  kept  as  a myftery,  feems  to  be  the  fame 
with  that  of  Citizen  Chauffier,  or  at  leaft  fome- 
thing  analogous.  According  to  Ruyfch,  it  like- 
wife  made  the  gelatin  folid,  and  by  degrees  as 
hard  as  wood ; the  albuminous  matter  coagulat- 
ed by  it,  and  the  cryftalline  lens  put  into  it, 
became  opake  and  white  •,  the  brain  obtained  in 
it  a cafeous  and  folid  confiftency.  For  colouring 
the  injections,  Chauflier  advifes  to  take  madder 
or  cinnabar ; but  never  to  make  them  of  wax, 
or  any  other  unCluous  matter,  but  of  a mucila- 
ginous folution,  as  the  folution  of  ichthyocolla, 
or  ifinglafs.  After  having  injeCted  the  parts, 
he  directs  them  to  be  put  into  a folution  of 
oxygenated  muriat  of  mercury,  where  the  mat- 
ter for  injecting  concretes,  and  becomes  folid. 
For  preferving  whole  bodies,  it  is  neceffary  to 
make  openings  into  the  great  cavities,  head, 
cheft,  and  belly,  large  enough  for  the  liquor  to 
penetrate  into  them ; as,  without  this  precau- 
tion, the  inteftines  will  not  be  fecured  from  cor- 
ruption, Ruyfch  himfelf  always  made  fuch  in- 
cifions  for  the  above  purpofe. 

In  Anatomy  great  improvement  has  been  made 
by  means  of  injeCtions.  Ruyfch  was  the  firft 
who  was  eminent  in  their  ufe.  Rieger  pub- 
lilhed  Ruyfeh’s  method,  d'he  properties  re- 
quired in  the  injeCling  matter  are,  ift,  fluidity; 
but  this  alone  is  not  fufficient : they  muft  like- 
wife,  2dly,  grow  ftiff  when  cold,  yet  not  fo 
ftiff  but  that  they  may  remain  tough  and  flexi- 
ble ; for,  were  they  too  hard,  the  fmaller  vef- 
fels  would  always  be  in  danger  of  being  broken. 
The  following  poffefs  thefe  properties ; they 
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trc  the  eompofitions  of  a celebrated  anatomlft, 
Dr.  Nichols. 

Fine  Inje Elion. 

Take  of  Hard  white  SpaniOi  varnith, 

Hard  brown  Spanifli  varnifh,  of  each 
equal  parts  j 
Turpentine  varnifli, 

Vermilion,  of  each  a fufficlent  quan- 
tity. Mix  them. 

Coarfe  Injeclion. 

Take  of  Yellow  refin,  two  pounds  ; 

Yellow  wax,  one  pound; 
Turpentine  varnifh,  a fufhcient  quan- 
tity. 

Thefe  injeftlons  may  be  coloured  with  ver- 
milion, indigo,  blue,  or  with  verdigrife.  What- 
ever colouring  m.atter  is  ufed,  it  mufl  be  ground 
extremely  fine. 

The  fine  injections,  when  ufed,  fliould  be  as 
warm  as  they  can  be  borne  by  one’s  finger,  if 
dipped  into  it.  The  coarfer  fort  fhould  nearly 
boil. 

I'he  fubjects  to  be  inje£ted,  after  having 
their  vefTels  cleared  of  their  contents,  by  fqueez- 
ing  out  the  juices,  fhould  be  made  warm,  by 
being  fleeped  in  warm  water. 

A foetus  may  be  inje£ted  by  the  umbilicus  ; 
an  infant  fubjedt:  by  the  aorta  afcendens  from 
the  left  ventricle  ; an  adult  may  be  injected  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  latter.  Injection  by 
the  aorta  does  little  more  than  fill  the  arteries  ; 
but,  by.  the  umbilicus  of  a foetus,  both  arteries 
and  veins  are  filled.  When  the  arteries  in  the 
cornea  are  filled,  the  inje£tion  fhould  not  be 
puflied  any  longer.  As  foon  as  the  inje£tion  is 
tiniflied,  put  the  fubje£t  into  cold  water,  that 
it  mayxool  fuddenly. 

The  younger  the  fubje£fs,  the  farther  the 
matter  will  run  in  their  vefTels  ; and,  if  the 
body  is  macerated  a day  or  two  in  cold  water, 
before  it  is  put  into  warm  water,  the  blood  will 
be  more  efFe£tually  diflblved,  and  the  vefTels 
more  emptied,  than  by  any  other  method. 
When  put  into  warm  water,  it  may  continue 
thirty-fix  or  forty-eight  hours,  the  water  being 
kept  as  hot  as  one  can  bear  a hand  in  it. 

To  dry  a preparation,  hang  it  where  a cur- 
rent of  air  pafles  freely,  but  guard  it  from  dufl; 
when  dry,  let  it  be  well  varnifhed.  The  fhin- 
ing  varnifh  may  be  laid  on  it  with  a brufli. 
Whilft  it  is  drying,  if  maggots  appear,  wafli 
the  part  with  hydrargyrus  muriatus,  difTolved 
in  fpirit  of  wine. 

The  muriatic  or  nitrous  acids,  diluted,  are 


the  beft  for  macerating  injedled  preparations  in, 
when  it  is  intended  to  remove  by  corrojton  all 
but  the  wax  figure  of  the  vefTels  which  com- 
pofe  the  part.  Thefe,  which  exhibit  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  arteries  and  veins  of  any  vifcus, 
as  the  kidney,  &c.  in  a very  beautiful  manner, 
are  called  corroded  preparations.  They  fliould 
be  mounted  on  pedeftals,  and  kept  under  bell- 
glafTes,  to  prevent  injury. 

Dr.  Nichols  confidered  the  rectified  fpirit  of 
malt  as  the  beft  for  preferving  the  different 
anatomical  preparations,  in  a wet  ftate. 

Many  anatomical  fubjedts  are  preferved  with- 
out injedlion : fuch  are  difeafed  bones  of  ani- 
mals, the  hoofs  of  horfes,  &:c.  Thefe  only  re- 
quire to  be  dried  and  varnifhed. 

INNOMINATUM,  or  Innominata,  i.  e. 
nvithout  a name.  Many  parts  of  the  body  are 
left  under  this  indlftlndt  term  ; as  the  os  inno- 
minatum.  See  Bones  and  Pelvis. 

INOCULATION,  the  grafting  of  one  tree 
upon  another ; which  is  often  fo  contrived  as  to 
have  many  different  fruits  proceed  from  the 
fame  flock,  by  grafting  different  flips  into  its 
feveral  branches.  But,  in  a medical  fenfe,  this 
term  is  almofl  wholly  appropriated  to  the  arti- 
ficially communicating  certain  animal  infedlions 
from  one  fubjebl:  to  another.  This  is  ufually 
performed  by  a flight  pundlure  made  with  the 
point  of  a lancet,  previoufly  dipped  in  the  mat- 
ter to  be  conveyed.  We  do  not  know  that 
brute  animals  are  capable  of  being  benefited  by 
any  procefs  of  this  kind  ; but  its  prodigious  ad- 
vantages to  man,  in  the  cafe  of  the  coiv-pox 
(fee  that  article),  encourage  the  fuppofition, 
that  even  the  inferior  orders  of  animals  may 
find  in  it  a remedy  for  their  difeafes  at  fome  fu- 
ture period. 

INOSCULATION  (from  in  and  ofcultim),  a 
little  mouth  or  orifice.  See  Anastomosis. 

INQUIETUDE,  the  oppofite  to  reft.  It  is 
caufed  by  any  uneafy  fenfation,  from  what  caufe 
foever,  that  prevents  a perfon  from  being  at 
reft  or  quiet. 

INSECT,  where  in  is  taken  pofitively,  ex- 
preffes  fuch  animals  as  are  divided  into,  or  in- 
compafled  with,  rings  or  divifions,  capable  of 
being  parted  without  utterly  deflroying  life. 
Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  kinds,  and  of  which 
Aldrovandus  has  given  defcriptions  *,  but,  fmce 
his  time,  this  has  been  much  more  accurately 
done  by  Swammerdam,  in  his  Hijloria  InfeElo- 
rum  generalis. 

Infedts  differ  from  the  higher  clafTes  of  ani- 
mals by  their  bodies  being  covered  with  a hard 
cruft  or  fcale,  by  their  having  feelers  or  antcnns 
arifing  from  theh  heads,  and  many  of  theta 
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breathing  the  air  through  lateral  pores.  As  to 
the  fhape  of  their  bodies,  though  It  fomewhat 
differs  from  that  of  birds,  being  in  general  not 
fo  (harp  before  to  cut  and  make  way  through 
the  air,  yet  it  is  well  adapted  to  their  manner 
of  life.  The  bafe  of  their  bodies  is  not  formed 
of  bone,  as  in  many  other  animals  ; but  the 
hard  external  covering  ferves  them  for  fkin  and 
bone  at  the  fame  time.  Their  feelers,  befide 
the  ufe  of  cleaning  their  eyes,  are  a guard  to 
them  in  their  walk  or  flight.  Their  legs  and 
wings  are  well  fitted  for  their  intended  fervice  ; 
but  the  latter  vary  fo  much  in  different  infe£l;s, 
that  from  them  naturalifts  have  given  names  to 
the  feveral  orders  of  the  clafs.  As, 

1 . Coleoptera,  or  beetle  tribe,  which  have  a 
cruftaceous  elytra  or  fhell,  that  (huts  together, 
and  forms  a longitudinal  future  down  their 
back. 

2.  Haniiptera^zs  in  the  cimex,  cockroach,  bug, 
&c.  which  have  the  upper  wings  half  cruftace- 
ous and  half  membranaceous  *,  not  divided  by  a 
longitudinal  future,  but  incumbent  on  each 
other. 

3.  Lepidvpiera,  as  the  butterfly,  have  four 
wings,  covered  with  fine  fcales  in  the  form  of 
powder. 

4.  Neuropteray  as  the  dragon-fly,  fpring-fly, 
&c.  have  four  membranaceous  tranfparent 
naked  wings,  generally  reticulated. 

5.  Hywenoptera,  as  wafps,  bees,  &c.  have 
four  membranaceous  wings,  and  a tail  furnifh- 
ed  with  a fting. 

6.  Dipteray  as  the  common  houfe-fly,  have 
only  two  wings. 

7.  Apteray  as  the  lobfter,  crab,  fcorpion,  fpi- 
der,  &c.  have  no  wings. 

The  ftrufture  of  the  eye  In  many  infefts  is  a 
moft  curious  piece  of  mechanifm.  The  outer 
part  is  remarkably  hard,  to  guard  againft  inju- 
ries, and  has  commonly  a reticular  appearance, 
or  the  whole  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  aflem- 
blage  of  fmaller  eyes  ; but  whether  they  fee  ob- 
jeffs  multiplied  before  them  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  Linnteus,  and  feveral  others  fol- 
lowing him,  deny  the  exiftence  of  a brain  in 
thefe  creatures.  But  it  is  certain,  that  at  leaft 
a number  of  the  larger  kinds,  as  the  lobfter, 
crab,  &c.  have  a foft  fubftance  fimilar  to  the 
brain,  from  v'^hich  the  optic  and  other  nerves 
take  their  rife  •,  befides,  when  this  fubftance  is 
irritated,  the  animal  is  thrown  into  convulfions : 
hence  we  would  conclude,  that  infedts  have  a 
brain  as  well  as  the  other  claffes,  although  this 
is  fmaller  in  proportion  to  their  bodies. 

The  ear  has  been  lately  difeovered  to  be 
placed  at  the  root  of  their  antennae  or  feelers. 


and  can  be  diftinftly  feen  In  fome  of  the  larger 
kinds,  as  the  lobfter. 

They  have  a ftomach,  and  other  organs  of 
digeftion  ; and  it  is  curious,  that  in  fome,  as 
the  lobfter,  the  teeth  are  found  to  be  fituated 
in  the  ftomach. 

They  have  a heart  and  blood-veffcls,  and  cir- 
culation is  carried  on  In  them  fomewhat  as  in 
the  higher  claffes  -,  but  the  blood  is  without  red 
globules,  or,  as  naturalifts  fpeak,  is  colourlefs. 
In  the  lobfter,  and  others  of  the  larger  kind, 
when  a piece  of  fliell  is  broken,  the  pulfation 
of  the  heart  is  feen  diftinftly,  and  that  fome- 
times  for  feveral  hours  after  It  has  been  laid 
bare. 

The  exiftence  of  lungs  has  by  fome  been  de- 
nied : but  later  experiments  and  obfervatlons 
Ihew,  that  no  fpecies  want  them,  or  at  lealt 
fomething  fimilar  to  them ; and,  in  many  in- 
fers, they  are  larger  in  proportion  than  in  other 
animals : in  moft  of  them  they  lie  in  or  near  the 
furface  of  the  body,  and  fend  out  lateral  pores 
or  tracheae,  by  which,  if  the  animal  is  befmeared 
with  oil,  it  is  inftantly  fuffocated. 

With  regard  to  geiicratlotiy  the  fame  diffiJr- 
ence  of  fex  exifts  in  infers  as  in  other  animals, 
and  they  even  appear  more  difpofed  to  increafe 
their  fpecies  ; many  of  them,  when  become 
perfedf,  feeming  to  be  created  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe  but  to  propagate  their  like.  Thus  the 
filk-worm,  when  it  arrives  at  its  perfect  moth- 
ftate,  is  incapable  of  eating,  and  can  hardly 
fly  *,  it  endeavours  only  to  propagate  its  fpe- 
cies : after  which  the  male  immediately  dies, 
and  fo  does  the  female  as  foon  as  (he  has  depo- 
fited  her  eggs. 

Befides  thofe  of  the  male  and  female,  a third 
fex  exifts  in  fome  infers,  which  we  call  tteuter. 
As  thefe  have  not  the  diftinguiftring  parts  of 
either  fex,  they  may  be  confidered  as  eunuchs 
or  infertile.  We  know  of  no  inftance  of  this 
kind  in  any  other  clafs  of  animals ; and  it  is 
only  found  among  thofe  infects  which  form 
themfelves  Into  focieties,  as  bees,  wafps,  and 
ants ; and  here  thefe  eunuchs  are  real  flaves, 
as  on  them  lies  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  eco- 
nomy. No  hermaphrodites  have  as  yet  been 
difeovered  among  infe£ts. 

Many  have  imagined,  that  the  generality  of 
infedts  were  merely  the  produdtion  of  putrefac- 
tion, becaufe  they  have  been  obferved  to  arife 
from  putrified  fubftances ; but  a contrary  opi- 
nion is  now  more  generally  adopted  ; and  it  is 
quite  certain,  that,  if  putrid  bodies  be  Ihut  up 
in  a clofe  veifel,  no  infedls  are  ever  generated, 
unlefs  their  ova  have  been  originally  depofited 
there.  They  are  oviparous  animals,  and  lay 
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tlieir  eggs  in  places  molt  convenient  for  the 
iiouiiniment  of  their  young ; fome  in  water, 
others  in  flefh  ; fome  in  fruit  and  leaves,  while 
others  make  ncfts  in  the  earth  or  in  wood,  and 
fometimes  even  in  the  hardeft  done.  The  egg 
in  all  infeifs  firfl  becomes  (larva ) a caterpillar, 
or  maggot ; from  which  the  next  change  is  into 
(pupa)  a chryfalis,  or  aurelia,  fo  named  from 
its  being  inclofed  in  a cafe ; and  this  dying, 
or  feeming  to  die,  the  (imago)  lly,  or  butter- 
fly, or  perfeft  date,  fucceeds ; and,  during 
each  of  thefe  changes,  the  appearance  differs 
wonderfully. 

INSPIRATION  (from  in  and  fpiroy  to  breathe 
in),  that  part  of  refpiration  which  draws  the  air 
into  the  lungs.  Sec  Respik.-vtion. 

INSPISSANTIA,  the  fame  as  Nutrientia. 

INSPISSATE,  to  thicken,  is  when  a liquid 
is  brought  to  a thicker  confidence  by  evaporat- 
ing the  thinner  parts ; and  thus  juices,  as  that 
of  liquorice,  are  infpilfated.  It  is  ufually  effciSt- 
eJ  by  exficcation.  See  Exsiccation. 

INSTEP,  fo  fome  call  that  part  of  the  hinder 
leg  of  a horfe  that  correfponds  to  the  drank  in 
the  fore  legs,  extended  from  the  ham  to  the 
padcrn-joint.  It  fhould  be  flat,  and  in  a per- 
pendicular line  to  the  ground,  when  the  horfe 
i«  in  his  natural  podure  of  danding. 

INSTINCT,  a natural  difpofition  or  fagacity 
wherewith  animals  are  endued,  and  by  virtue 
whereof  they  are  enabled  to  provide  for  them- 
felves,  and  know  what  is  good  for  them,  and 
are  determined  to  preferv'e  and  propagate  their 
fpecies. 

Indin£l  in  brutes  bears  fome  analogy  to  rea- 
fon  in  men.  There  have  been  many  fydems 
adopted  to  explain  the  principles  which  produce 
and  dire£f  the  fpontaneous  a£lions  of  brute  ani- 
mals. Many  of  the  ancient  phllofophers  afcrib- 
ed  to  brutes  an  underdanding,  differing  only  in 
ilogree  from  that  of  man,  and  attributed  their 
inferiority  to  the  want  of  proper  and  fufficient 
bodily  organs.  This  fydem  was  at  one  time  very 
drenuoufly  fupported  by  M.  Helvetius  (De  I’E- 
fprit,  tom.  i.  p.  2,  &c.).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  learned  Cudworth  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  inflindl  of  animals,  by  means  of  a certain 
plaftic  nature.  Des  Cartes  thought  that  all  the 
aillons  of  brute  animals  might  be  explained  by 
the  Ample  laws  of  mechanifm,  and  confidered 
them  as  machines  totally  devoid  of  life  and  fen- 
timent,  but  fo  curioufly  conftru£fed  by  the 
Creator,  that  the  mere  impreflions  of  light, 
found,  and  other  external  agents,  on  their  or- 
gans, produced  a ieries  of  motions  in  them,  and 
caufed  them  to  execute  thofe  various  operations 
which  had  before  been  aferibed  to  an  internal 


principle  of  life  and  fpontaneity.  But  the  ac- 
tions and  manners  of  animals,  which  are  totally 
incompatible  with  the  mere  principles  and  laws 
of  mechanifm,  evince  the  abfurdity  of  this  opi- 
nion. M.  Buffon  adopts  the  opinion  of  Des 
Cartes  In  part,  but  grants  them  life,  and  the 
faculty  of  diflinguifliing  between  pleafure  and 
pain,  together  with  a flrong  inclination  to  the 
former,  and  averfion  from  the  latter.  By  thefe 
inclinations  and  averfions  he  endeavours  to  ac- 
count for  all,  even  the  mofl  ftriking,  operations 
of  animals  ; affirming,  that,  in  confequence  of 
impreffions  made  on  the  brain,  by  means  of  the 
fenfitive  organs,  and  by  the  re-a£fion  of  the 
brain  and  nerves  on  the  mufcles,  thefe  machines 
acquire  a motion  conformable  to  the  nature  of 
the  animal,  and  of  the  impreffions  of  the  dif- 
ferent obje£f  s which  add  upon  their  organs,  and 
excite  defire  or  averfion. 

T he  pre-ejiablijhoed  harmony  of  Leibnitz  has 
alfo  been  applied  to  explain  the  addlons  of  brute 
animals.  Others  have  confidered  the  addions- 
of  animals  as  produced  by  the  conflant  and  im- 
mediate influence  of  the  divine  energy,  diredd- 
ing  all  their  inclinations  and  motion  : fuch  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  opinion,  however  unphi- 
lofophical  it  muft  appear,  of  Mr.  Addifon,  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  the  Speddator.  The  late 
ingenious  Hermann  Samuel  Reimar,  profeflbr 
of  philofophy  at  Hamburgh,  has  enumerated 
and  expofed  thefe  and  other  opinions  with  re- 
gard to  the  inftindd  of  animals,  in  his  Obferva- 
tions  Phyfiques,  &c.  publiflied  in  2 vols.  i2mo. 
at  Amfterdam  and  Paris,  1770;  and,  defining 
inJlhiB,  in  the  mofl  comprehenfive  fenfe  of  the 
word,  to  be  every  natural  inclination,  accom- 
panied with  a power,  in  animals,  to  perform 
certain  adllons,  divides  inflindds  into  three 
heads.  The  firfl,  which  he  calls  mechanical  in- 
ftlndds,  belong  to  the  body,  confidered  as  an 
organifed  fubflance,  and  are  exercifed  blindly 
and  Independently  of  the  will  of  the  animal. 
Such  are  thofe  which  produce  the  motion  of 
the  heart  and  lungs,  the  contraddion  and  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil,  digeflion,  &c.  This  clafs  of 
inflindds  is  pofleffed  in  common  both  by  men 
and  brutes,  and  in  fome  meafure  even  by  vege- 
tables. The  fecond  clafs  comprehends  thofe 
which  he  terms  reprefentative  inflindds,  which 
confifl  partly  in  the  power  of  perceiving  exter- 
nal objedds  by  their  prefent  impreffion  on  the 
fenfes,  and  partly  in  the  faculty  of  rendering 
the  ideas  of  thefe  objedds  prefent  to  the  mind 
by  the  powers  of  imagination,  or  of  memory, 
in  a I:;x  fenfe  of  the  word.  Thefe  are  common 
to  men  and  other  animals,  excepting  that  brutes 
pofiefj  only  the  faculty  of  imagination  in  com- 
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mon  with  us,  and  not  that  of  memory,  in  the 
ftrift  and  proper  fenfe  of  the  word.  Indeed, 
this  author  endeavours  to  prove,' that  the  know- 
ledge of  brutes  does  not  merely  differ  in  degree 
from  that  of  man,  but  that  it  is  of  a kind  en- 
tirely different  from  it,  and  that  they  are  inca- 
pable both  of  memory  and  reafoning  ; the  fa- 
culty of  imagination  ferving  to  give  them  a con- 
fufed  idea  of  events  that  are  pall,  by  the  view 
or  other  impreffions  of  obje£ls  that  are  prefent. 
The  third  and  principal  clafs  of  inflin£ls  is  that 
which  comprehends  all  thofe  which  M.  Reimar 
calls  fpontamous.  This  fpecies  of  inflin£l  is  not 
attended  with  any  power  of  refledlion,  deter- 
mining the  animal  to  decide  freely  between  two 
different  modes  of  a£lion  prefent  to  his  imagin- 
ation j nor  is  it  merely  corporeal  or  mechanical. 
It  is  put  into  a£lion  by  the  natural  and  primi- 
tive principle  of  felf-love,  implanted  in  all  ani- 
mated beings  ; or  by  a love  of  pleafure  and  aver- 
fion  from  pain,  producing  a voluntary  inclination 
to  perform  certain  a£lions  which  tend  to  their 
well-being  and  prefervation.  To  the  perform- 
ance of  thefe  a£lions  they  are  particularly 
prompted  by  their  prefent  fenfations,  by  ima- 
gination fupplying  the  place  of  memory,  and  by 
other  caufes.  The  wonderful  effects  produced 
by  thefe  inflin£live  appetites  are  farther  to  be 
attributed  to  the  exquifite  mechanifm  in  their 
bodily  conformation,  particularly  in  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  various  organs  with  which  they  ex- 
ecute their  operations,  and  to  the  fuperior  per- 
fe£lion  and  acutenefs  of  their  external  fenfes, 
by  which  they  are  quickly  and  diflin£lly  in- 
formed of  thofe  qualities  of  obje£ls  which  mofl 
materially  concern  them.  In  order  to  account 
for  the  more  curious  and  furprifing  operations 
of  brute  animals,  M.  Reimar  adds  two  other 
principles,  viz.  ifl,  an  internal  diflincl  percep- 
tion of  the  precife  power  and  proper  ufe  of 
their  various  bodily  organs,  together  with  an 
innate  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  thofe  ob- 
^e£ts  around  them  in  which  they  are  intereiled  j 
and,  2dly,  certain  innate  and  determinate 
powers  and  inclinations,  imprelfed  by  the  Au- 
thor of  Nature,  a priori,  on  the  foul  itfelf,  by 
which  they  are  arbitrarily,  and  without  their 
own  knowledge  or  confcioufnefs,  diredled  and 
irrefiftibly  impelled  to  the  performance  of  thefe 
various  operations  which  they  execute  with  fuch 
unremitting  induftry  and  art.  Thefe  determin- 
ate forces,  which  conftitute  the  principal  part 
of  M.  Reimar’s  fyftem,  are  no-where  fo  vifible 
and  diftinguifliable  as  in  that  numerous  fet  of 
inftin£ls  which  he  clalTes  under  the  title  of  the 
inditjirious  infl;in£ls  of  animals.  For  a further 
account  of  this  fyftem  we  muft  refer  to  the 


work  Itfelf,  or  to  an  abftra£l  of  it,  with  feveral 
of  the  author’s  illuftrations,  in  the  Monthly 
Review,  vol.  xlv.  p.  533,  &c. 

INSTITA,  a fillet-,  alfo  a flat  worm  (the 
txnia ) in  the  inteftines.  Many  brute  animals 
are  fubje£l  to  this. 

INS  TITUTIONS,  a fyftem  of  laws  or  rules 
in  any  particular  fcience  : thus  phyfical  or  me- 
dicinal inftitutions  are  fuch  as  teach  the  necef- 
fary  praecognita  to  the  pradlice  of  medicine,  or 
the  cure  of  difeafes. 

INTEGUMENT,  a term  ufed  by  anatomifts 
to  fignify  any  common  covering  of  the  body, 
v/hether  the  cuticula,  cutis,  or  the  membrane 
of  any  particular  part. 

INTEMPERIES,  the  fame  as  a dyfcrafy,  or 
bad  habit  of  body. 

INTENTION,  that  judgment  or  particular 
method  of  cure  which  a phyfician  forms  to  him- 
felf  from  a due  examination  of  fymptoms.  In 
phyfics  it  fignifies  the  increafe  of  any  power  or 
quality,  as  remiflTion  is  its  decreafe  or  diminu- 
tion ; and  in  metaphyfics  alfo  it  is  ufed  for  the 
exertion  of  the  intelle£lual  faculties  with  more 
than  ordinary  vigour.  It  fometimes  fignifies 
either  extenfion  or  indication. 

INTERCOSTAL  (from  inter,  between,  and 
cofte,  ribs),  any  thing  between  the  ribs : hence 
intercfal  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  &c.  are  thofe 
which  branch  between  the  ribs.  See  the  ana- 
tomical plates  annexed  to  the  article  HoKse, 
and  their  feveral  explanations  of  parts  which 
compofe  “ the  truni.” 

INTERCOSTAL  MUSCLES,  the  external 
and  internal,  which,  in  man,  are  forty-four  in 
number,  one  of  each  fort  being  between  every 
two  ribs  ; they  arife  from  the  lower  edges  of 
each  fuperior  rib,  and  are  inferted  into  the  up- 
per edges  of  each  inferior  rib.  Their  fibres  de- 
cufl'ate  ojie  another  j thofe  of  the  external  run 
obliquely  from  the  back  part  forward,  but  thofe 
of  the  internal  from  the  fore  part  backward  ; 
they  are  thin  and  flefhy.  For  thefe  in  the 
horfe,  fee  Plate  XIV.  and  explanation,  under 
Horse. 

INTERCOSTAL  NERVES.  They  are 
formed  of  fome  of  the  dorfal,  and  indeed  of  all 
the  fpinal,  nerves ; alfo  of  branches  from  the 
fifth  and  fixth  pairs'  from  the  brain.  For  the 
intercoftal  nerves  in  the  horfe,  fee  Plate  XI. 
and  the  explanation  of  parts  compofing  “ the 
trunk,"  under  the  article  Horse. 

INTERFERE,  or  Cut.  See  the  article 
Cutting. 

INTERMISSION,  the  interval  betwixt  two 
fits  of  any  diftemper. 

INTERMITTENT,  a ceflation  of  any  paiti- 
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cular  ii£lIon  for  feme  time,  and  that  time  is 
called  the  interval.  'I’hus,  fevers  which  go  off, 
and  foon  return  again,  as  alfo  any  other  dif- 
cafes,  are  called  intenuittents,  in  oppofition  to 
thofe  which  are  continued  ; and  a pulfe  which, 
after  fo  many  ftrokes,  flops,  or  lofes  one  in  its 
due  time,  is  aho  thus  called.  See  Pulse. 

IN  TEROSSEf  (from  intery  hetweetiy  and  <?/, 
a bone).  In  the  human  fubjeft,  the  mufcles 
which  move  the  fingers  are  thus  called  from 
their  fuuation,  being  contained  between  the 
fpaces  of  the  bones  of  the  metacarpus.  Some 
reckon  fix  of  them,  and  others  eight.  The  one 
half  lie  betwixt  the  fpaces  thefe  bones  leave  to- 
wards the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  they  are  called 
internal  interbJJ'eiy  arifing  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  bones  of  the  metacarpus  next  the  carpus ; 
and,  being  infetted  on  the  internal  fides  of  the 
firfl  bones  of  the  fingers  with  the  lumbricales, 
they  are  the  addiuSlores  digitorum,  for  they 
bring  the  fingers  to  the  thumb.  The  other  half 
are  contained  in  the  fpaces  that  the  bones  of  the 
metacarpus  leave  on  the  back  of  the  hand  : they 
rife  from  the  upper  part  of  the  bones  of  the 
metacarpus,  next  the  carpus,  and  they  are  in- 
ferred on  the  external  fides  of  the  firfl  bones  of 
the  fingers;  and  thefe  are  the  abduGores  digi- 
torum, for  they  draw  the  fingers  from  the 
thumb.  In  the  human  feet,  feveral  fmall  muf- 
cles fill  up  the  four  interflices  between  the  me- 
tatarfal  bones,  mpeh  after  the  fame  manner  as 
in  the  hand.  Their  ufe,  with  refpeG  to  the 
toes,  is  limilar  to  that  of  the  fame  fort  of  muf- 
cles in  the  hands.  For  examples  of  the  mter- 
tjfeus  mufcle  in  the  horfe,  fee  Plates  XI.  and  XIII. 
with  the  explanation  of  parts  in  the  “ loiver 
limbs,"  under  the  article  Horse. 

INTERCEPTUM.  The  uvula,  and  the 
feptum  narium,  have  been  fo  named. 

INTERSPINALIS  COLLI,  two  mufcles 
that  in  part  arife  flefhy,  and  partly  tendinous, 
from  the  fpines  of  the  loins,  and  the  inferior 
part  of  the  thorax,  and  are  inferted  into  the 
fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  fpines  of  the  thorax  ; 
thefe  join  the  longifiir'us  dorli  ; on  another  part 
they  arife  from  the  fuperior  parts  of  each  double 
fpinal  procefs  of  the  neck,  except  that  of  the 
fecond  vertebra,  and  are  inferted  into  the  infe- 
rior parts  of  all  the  fpines.  Thefe  mufcles 
draw  the  fpines  of  the  vertebrae  nearer  to  one 
another. 

INTERTRANSVERSALES  MUSCULT. 
Thefe  lie  between  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of  the 
neck,  ferving  to  bend  it  to  one  fide.  They  ap- 
pear alfo  in  the  loins.  For  thefe  in  the  horfe, 
fee  Plates  X.  and  XIII. 
INTERVERTEBRALES  MUSCULI.  Thefe 


arife  from  the  body  of  one  vertebra  laterally, 
and  are  Inferted,  after  an  oblique  progrefs,  into 
the  back  part  of  the  other  vertebra,  immediate- 
ly above  it.  They  draw  the  vertebrae  nearer  to 
one  another,  and  a little  to  one  fide.  For  thefe 
in  the  horfe,  fee  Plates  X.  and  XL  and  the  ex- 
planation of  parts  in  “ the  neck,"  under  the  ar- 
ticle Horse.  See  alfo  Plate  XVII.  and  the  ex- 
planation, under  Muscles. 

INTESTINES  (from  intus,  within),  thofe 
parts  of  an  animal  which  are  vulgarly  called  the 
gitts.  Both  in  brute  animals  and  in  man,  from 
the  pylorus  to  the  anus  there  is  one  continued 
canal,  and  this  is  divided  into  the  great  and 
fmall  inteftines,  which  are  furbelowed  upon  the 
mefentery  and  mefocolon.  The  whole  length 
of  the  inteftines,  in  the  human  fubjeG,  is  be- 
tween feven  and  eight  times  the  length  of  the 
body;  the  fmall  ones  are  about  five  parts  out  of 
the  feven  or  eight,  which  is  the  length  of  the 
whole  : in  the  horfe,  however,  they  are  much 
longer  in  proportion.  The  fmall  inteftines  are 
named  duodenum,  jejunumy  and  ileum,  which  fee 
under  the  articles  Abdomen,  Viscera,  &c. 
Their  diftinGions  are  fomewhat  obfeure,  though 
generally  marked  out  pretty  nearly ; the  large 
inteftines  are,  the  ccecuni,  the  coloti,  and  reBum, 
which  terminates  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  firfl  coat  of  the  inteftines  confifts  of  the 
peritoneum,  which  forms  the  external  one;  the 
fecond  is  the  mufcular  coat,  the  third  is  the 
nervous  or  cellular,  the  fourth  the  villous. 
Some  anatomlfts,  however,  deferibe  only  three 
coats  as  properly  belonging  to  the  inteftines. 
The  villi  are  of  different  fhapes  and  lengths  in 
different  parts  of  the  inteftines,  more  thick  In 
the  fmall,  more  long  and  thin  in  the  large 
ones ; they  are  thought  to  be  fecerning  and  ab- 
forbing  organs,  as  there  the  arteries  terminate, 
and  the  veins  begin.  The  glands  of  the  in- 
teftines are  fuppofed  to  be  lodged  in  the  cellular 
coat,  next  the  villous. 

In  the  great  inteftines  we  may  obferve  little 
holes,  w'hich,  when  inflated,  lead  to  cells  ana- 
logous to  the  folliculi  of  Malpighius.  The  ufe 
of  thefe  is  to  feparate  a lubricating  mucus,  for 
facilitating  the  paffage  of  the  feces. 

'The  arteries  and  veins  run  together  on  the 
inteftines. 

The  ufe  of  the  inteftines  Is,  after  digeftion 
has  been  performed  in  the  ftomach  and  duode- 
num, to  ftrain  the  chyle,  and  carry  off  the  fe- 
ces by  the  anus  ; which  are  performed  by  the 
periftaltic  motion,  caufed  by  their  mufcular 
coat. 

The  periftaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines  is  not 
conftant,  but  takes  place  on  proper  occafions, 
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or  as  thefe  bowels  are  ftimulated  by  their  con- 
tents. The  adHon  of  the  lune;s  on  the  dia- 
phragm, and  the  action  of  the  abdominal  veflels, 
conduce  in  fome  degree  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
aliment ; and  the  bile  excites  occafionally  the 
periftaltic  motion,  and  aids  the  defcent  of  what 
is  to  be  ejedted. 

The  inteftines  are  fubject  to  various  difeafes; 
but  the  molt  important,  as  they  affedt  the  horfe, 
and  other  fpecies  of  cattle,  are  thofe  of  the 
acute  kind,  particularly  the  gripes  or  colic  (fee 
Colic),  and  Enteritis,  ox  itiflammation  of  the 
bowels,  which,  as  it  deferves  to  be  well  under- 
ftood,  we  fhall  delcribe  as  it  affects  the  human 
fubjeft,  mofl  of  the  leading  circumflances  be- 
ing precifely  applicable  (where  they  can  be  dif- 
covered  in  beings  incapable  of  defcribing  their 
fenfations  in  language)  to  brute  animals. 

This  genus  of  difeafe  is  defined  by  Dr.  Cul- 
len a typho'idal  pyrexy,  attended  with  pungent 
tenfive  pain  of  the  abdomen,  running  round  the 
umbilicus,  and  attended  with  a vomiting  and 
obftinate  conftipation.  He  diftinguifhes  two 
fpecies:  i.  the  phlegmonodea  % inflammation  of 
the  bowels,  with  acute  pain,  flrong  febrile 
affefitions,  vomiting,  and  coftivenefs ; 2.  the 
eryftpelaiofa ; inflammation  of  the  bowels,  with 
pain  and  fever,  more  mild  than  the  former,  with- 
out vomiting,  and  an  attendant  diarrhoea. 

It  is  the  inflammation  of  the  exterior  coats  of 
the  inteftines  that  is  here  treated  of : it  differs 
greatly  from  an  inflammation  of  the  inner  vil- 
lous coat,  or  mucous  membrane,  in  which  cafe 
there  Is  either  aphthae  or  a dyfentery.  Accord- 
ing to  the  different  parts  of  the  inteftine  In  which 
the  inflammation  Is  feated,  different  names  have 
been  given,  z?,  iliac  a pqffto,  enteritis,  &c.  but  in 
all  the  treatment  is  the  fame. 

If  a fharp  pain,  with  a fever  and  naufea.  Is 
above  the  navel,  and  below  the  ftomach,  tlie 
colon  under  the  ftomach  is  the  feat  of  the  in- 
flammation. If  the  pain  is  In  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium,  under  the  fpurious  ribs,  then  that 
part  of  the  colon  which  joins  the  ilium  may 
be  inflamed.  If  the  pain  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  belly,  about  the  navel,  the  fmall  guts  are 
aflPcdted. 

The  catife  may  be,  external  cold.  Indurated 
faeces,  heavy  or  hard  bodies  lying  in  the  in- 
teftines, introfufccptions,  adhefive  ftimulants, 
hernias,  wounds,  or  any  other  caufe  of  internal 
inflammation. 

The  ufual Jymptoms  are,  a {hivering,  and  acute 
burning  pain  in  the  belly,  which  is  fixed  in  the 
part  where  it  was  firft  perceived  ; fometimes  it 
increafes  a little,  and  then  remits,  but  moft  fre- 
quently it  is  continually  the  fame.  Generally 


the  whole  belly  is  affe£l;ed  at  the  fame  time  with 
fpafmodic  pains,  which  extend  to  the  loins ; 
and  flatulencies  are  often  troubbfome.  The 
pulfe  Is  fmall,  hard,  frequent,  and  often  it  be- 
comes at  laft  irregular  and  intermittent.  There 
is  a coldnefs  in  the  extremities,  alfo  a fuddeu 
and  great  proftratlon  of  ftrength.  Sometimes  a 
watery  diarrhoea  attends,  but  more  frequently 
the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  inflamed  part  contrafi 
fo  ftrongly,  that  nothing  can  pafs  through,  al- 
though a motion  returns  very  frequently  ; fome- 
times the  anus  Is  fo  rontratfed  that  a fmall  pipe 
can  hardly  be  introduced.  Flatulencies  in  the 
ftomach,  ficknefs,  violent  retchings,  and  vomit- 
ing, frequently  attend.  The  tongue  is  dry, 
thirll  great,  the  urine  often  pale  and  obftrucfed; 
fometimes  it  is  high-coloured,  and  difcharged 
with  hear  and  difficulty.  The  breathing  is 
quick.  The  patient  bends  forwards,  frequently 
comprefies  his  belly,  becaufe  the  abdominal 
mufcles  are  fpafmodically  contrafifed.  The 
face  is  flulhed.  At  length  a delirium  comes 
on,  and  convulfions,  by  which  the  patient  is 
deftroyed. 

Inflammation  in  the  bowels  frequently  ter- 
minates in  a mortification  : in  which  cafe  the 
pain  goes  oflF,  and  the  patient  appears  to  him- 
felf  for  a little  relieved ; his  face  grows  pale, 
the  under  eye-lid  becomes  livid  ; but  the  pulfe 
continues  frequent,  fmall,  and  often  irregular  ; 
the  extremities  are  cold  j delirium  and  convul- 
fions now  come  on,  and  carry  the  patient  off. 
Juft  before  he  expires,  it  often  happens  that  he 
difcharges  very  fetid  ftools. 

If  this  diforder  is  left  to  nature,  it  fometimes 
kills  in  a few  hours,  and  alraoft  always  before 
the  end  of  three  days ; fo  that  there  is  rarely  a 
fuppuration.  But,  if  an  abfcefs  is  formed,  the 
pain  abates,  and  is  converted  rather  into  a fenfe 
of  diftenfion ; and  irregular  cold  fits,  with  the 
other  fymptoms  of  internal  fuppuration,  arife  ; 
the  contraction  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  in- 
teftines, the  great  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  and 
other  fymptoms,  go  off.  When  this  abfcefs 
burfts,  the  patient  fwoons,  and  feems  freed  from 
a fenfe  of  weight  in  the  part  where  it  was. 

Inflammation  In  the  external  membrane  of 
the  inteftines  ftiould  be  diftingulfhed  from  the 
ftone  in  the  kidneys,  or  in  the  ureters ; from 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys  (fee  Kidney),  or 
other  of  the  abdominal  vifcera  ; from  fpafmodic 
pains  of  the  belly,  and  from  other  obftruClions 
there,  in  which  no  inflammation  attends.  It 
fhould  alfo  be  carefully  diftinguiflied  from  the 
colic,  (fee  Colic),  and  from  all  other  difeafts- 
which  have  in  common  any  of  the  lymptoms 
which  charadlerife  it. 
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'The  treatment  of  enteritis  in  brute  animals  is 
limited  to  that  of  inflammation  of  other  internal 
parts,  as  the  pleura,  kidney,  &c.  allowing  for 
points  of  diflerence  which  arife  from  difference 
of  fituation,  and  which  will  naturally  occur  to 
the  veterinary  prailitioner.  See  Inflammation, 
Pleurisy,  Kidney,  &cc. 

INTESTINAL  (from  intejlum,  hitejlines'), 
whatever  is  belonging  to,  or  proceeding  from, 
the  bowels.  Thus, 

INTESTINAL  CALCULI,  are  folid  or 
ftony  accumulations  in  the  inteftines,  form- 
ing mafl'es,  generally  of  an  uniform  drape,  ex- 
cept where  more  than  one  are  formed,  and 
lie  in  contaft  with  each  other.  This  laft 
gives  them  the  form  exhibited  in  Plate  XVI. 
where  a is  the  calculus  entire,  and  b a feclion, 
fliewing  its  laminated  fl,ru£ture.  'I'he  hiftory 
of  this  prod u£I ion  is  given  under  the  article 
Calciti/s. 

INTRASPINALES.  See  Interspinales. 
INTRATRANSVERSALES.  See  Inter- 

TRtNSVERSALES. 

INTROSUSCEPTION,  a preternatural  In- 
grefs  of  one  portion  of  an  inteftinc  into  another, 
or  a reduplication  of  an  inteftine. 

INTUMESCENCE  (from  intumefco,  to  /well 
t/p),  that  which  conftitutes  any  tumour  or 
fwelling. 

INTUMESCENTIA^  (from  intumefcOfto fwetl)^ 
diforders  attended  with  a puffinefs,  or  with  a 
fwelling  of  the  body,  or  of  a confiderable  part 
of  it.  It  is  the  fecond  order  of  the  clafs  Ca- 
chexia  of  Cullen’s  Genera  Morhorum,,  which  he 
defines  the  w'hole  or  great  part  of  the  body 
fwelled  externally. 

INTUSSUSCEPTION,  u e.  Introsuscep- 

TION. 

INULA,  elecampane,  a genus  in  Linnaeus’s 
botany.  He  enumerates  twenty-nine  fpecies, 
befide  varieties.  See  Enula. 

INUNCTION,  the  a£lion  of  anointing,  or 
the  materials  with  which  a part  is  anointed. 

INUSTION,  a term  fometimes  ufed  by  old 
writers  for  hot  and  dry  feafons  ; but  moft  com- 
monly by  furgeons  for  the  operation  of  the  cau- 
tery. 

INVALESCENTIA,  and  Invaletudo, 
where  in  is  taken  privatively,  is  the  want  of 
health  ; whence  invalid  is  one  difabled  by  fick- 
nefs  from  fervice. 

INVOLUCRA,  the  fecundines ; fo  called 
from  their  enveloping  the  young  animal.  They 
form  an  univerfal  covering  for  the  foetus,  and 
the  water  in  which  it  floats,  during  pregnancy. 

INVOLUCRUM,  any  common  covering  of 


particular  parts  in  a body  ; whence  involucrum 
cordis  is  the  Pericardium,  which  fee.  Jnvo- 
lucrum,  among  botanifls,  denotes  the  calyx  of 
an  umbel. 

INVOLUNTARY,  is  faid  of  any  natural 
excretion,  which  happens  through  w'caknefs 
or  want  of  power.to  reflrain  it ; as  alfo  of  all 
' convulfive  motions  where  the  mulcles  are 
brought  into  adlion,  without  the  confent  of  the 
mind. 

IPECACUANHA  (the  pfyehotria  emetica 
Linn.)  a root  brought  from  the  Spanifli  Weft 
Indies.  It  is  deferibed  to  be  of  Hvo  forts,  Pe- 
ruvian and  Brazilian  ; but  the  eye  diftinguiflics 
three,  afh-coloured  or  grey,  brown,  and  white. 
The  ajlj-coloured,  or  Peruvian  ipecacuanha  of 
the  fliops,  is  a fmall  wrinkled  root,  bent  and 
contorted  into  a great  variety  of  figures,  brought 
over  in  fhort  pieces,  full  of  wrinkles  and  deep 
circular  fifl'ures,  quite  down  to  a fmall  white 
woody  fibre  that  runs  in  the  middle  of  each 
piece.  The  cortical  part  is  compafi,  brittle, 
looks  fmooth  and  refinous  upon  breaking.  It 
has  very  little  fmell  •,  the  tafte  is  bitterifh  and 
fubacrid,  covering  the  tongue,  as  it  were,  with 
a kind  of  mucilage.  The  brown  is  fmall,  and 
fomewhat  more  wrinkled  than  the  foregoing,  of 
a brown  or  blackilh  colour  without,  and  white 
within  : this  is  brought  from  Brazil.  The 
white  fort  is  woody,  has  no  wrinkles,  and  no 
perceptible  bitternefs  in  tafte.  T'he  firft  fort 
(the  afti-coloured  or  grey  ipecacuanha)  is  that 
ufually  preferred  for  medicinal  ufe.  The 
brown  has  been  fometimes  obferved,  even  in  a 
fmall  dofe,  to  produce  violent  effects  on  the 
human  ftomach.  I'he  white,  though  taken  in 
a large  one,  has  fcarce  any  efieT  at  all.  Mr. 
Geoffroy  calls  this  fort  bajlard  ipecacnanha,  and 
complains  that  is  an  impofition  upon  the  pub- 
lic. Botanifts  have  differed  as  to  what  fpecies 
of  plant  the  ipecacuanha  belongs.  Geoffroy, 
Neumann,  Dale,  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  inform 
us,  that  the  roots  of  a kind  of  apocynum  (dog’s 
bane)  are  too  frequently  brought  over  inftead 
of  it ; and  inftances  are  given  of  ill  confe- 
quences  following  from  the  ufe  of  thefe  roots. 
If  the  marks  above  laid  down,  particularly  the 
afh-colour,  bitternefs,  deep  wrinkles,  and  fub- 
acrid tafte,  be  carefully  attended  to,  all  mif- 
takes  of  this  kind  may  be  prevented. 

Ipecacuanha  was  firft  brought  into  Europe 
about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  and  an 
account  of  it  publifhed  about  the  fame  time  by 
Pifo ; but  it  did  not  come  into  general  ufe  till 
about  the  year  1686,  when  Helvetius,  under 
the  patronage  of  Lewis  XIV.  introduced  it  into 
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pracftice.  To  man,  this  root  is  one  of  the  mlld- 
eil  and  fafeft  emetics  we  are  acquainted  with  ; 
and  has  this  peculiar  advantage,  that,  if  it 
flaould  not  operate  by  vomit,  it  pafles  off  by 
the  other  emunftories.  It  at  firft  had  the  cha- 
ra£ler  of  an  almoft  infallible  remedy  in  dyfen- 
teries  and  other  inveterate  fluxes,  as  alfo  in 
diforders  proceeding  from  obffrudlions  of  long 
ftanding  •,  nor  has  it  loft  much  of  its  reputation 
by,  time. 

Its  elfefts  on  brute  animals  have  not,  how- 
ever, beep  afcertained.  Gibfon  rejects  it  from 
his  Farrier’s  Difpenfatory,  probably  on  account 
of  the  horfe  not  being  capable  of  the  a61:  of  vo- 
miting j but  we  fee  no  reafon,  on  that  ac- 
count, w'hy  it  fliould  not  be  tried  by  veteri- 
nary men,  in  the  courfe  of  their  pra£tice,  in 
fuch  cafes  as  its  known  qualities  may  feem  to 
indicate. 

In  human  difeafes,  this  root,  given  in  fub- 
ftance,  is  as  effectual,  if  not  more  fo,  than  any 
of  the  preparations  of  it.  The  pure  refm  a£ts 
as  a flrong  irritating  emetic,  but  is  of  little  fer- 
vice  in  dyfenteries  ; whilft  an  extract  prepared 
with  water  is  almoft  of  equal  fervice  in  thefe 
cafes  with  the  root  itfelf,  though  it  hds  little 
effedt  as  an  emetic.  GeofFroy  concludes  hence, 
that  the  chief  virtue  of  ipecacuanha  in  dyfente- 
ries depends  upon  its  gummy  fubftance,  which 
lining  the  inteftines  with  a foft  mucilage,  when 
their  own  mucus  has  been  abraded,  occafions 
their  exulcerations  to  heal,  and  defends  them 
from  the  acrimony  of  the  juices  ; and  that  the 
refinous  part,  in  which  the  emetic  quality  re- 
fides,  is  required,  where  the  morbific  matter  is 
lodged  in  the  glands  of  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tines. But  if  the  virtues  of  this  root  were  en- 
tirely owing  to  its  mucilaginous  or  gummy  part, 
pure  gums  or  mucilages  might  be  employed  to 
equal  advantage.  Water,  aflifted  by  a boiling 
heat,  takes  up  from  all  vegetables  a confiderable 
portion  of  refinous  along  with  the  gummy  mat- 
ter. If  the  ipecacuanha  remaining  after  the 
adlion  of  water  be  digefted  with  pure  fpirit,  it 
will  not  yield  half  fo  much  refm  as  at  firft  : fo 
that  the  aqueous  extradt  differs  from  the  crude 
root  only  in  degree,  being  proportionably  lefs 
refinous,  and  having  lefs  effedi,  both  as  an  eme- 
tic and  in  the  cure  of  dyfenteries.  The  virtues 
of  ipecacuanha  in  this  diforder  depend  upon  its 
promoting  perfpiration,  the  freedom  of  which 
is  here  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  an  in- 
creafe  of  which,  even  in  an  healthful  perfon,  is 
generally  obferved  to  fupprefs  the  evacuation  by 
ftool.  In  dyfenteries,  the  flein  is  for  the  molt 
part  dry  and  tenfe,  and  perfpiration  obftrudted ; 


the  common  diaphoretics  pafs  off  without  efFedV 
through  the  inteftinal  canal  : fmall  dofes  of 
this  root  have  been  adminiftered  with  the  beft 
effedfs,  proving  both  laxative  and  diaphoretic  j 
but  ipecacuanha,  if  the  patient,  after  a puke  or 
two,  be  covered  up  warm,  brings  on  a plenti- 
ful fweat.  After  the  removal  of  the  dyfentery, 
it  is  ncceffary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  the  medi- 
cine for  fome  time  longer,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
relapfe.  For  this  purpofe,  a few  grains,  di- 
vided into  feveral  dofes,  fo  as  not  to  occafion 
any  fenfible  evacuation,  may  be  exhibited  every 
day ; by  which  means  the  cure  is  eff'edfually 
eftablifhed.  And  indeed  fmall  dofes,  given 
even  from  the  beginning,  have  been  often 
found  to  have  better  eflcdls  in  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe  than  larger  ones.  Geofi^roy  informs  us, 
from  his  own  experience,  that  he  has  obferved 
ten  grains  of  the  powder  to  adf  as  effedlually  as 
a fcruple  or  two  ; and  therefore  confines  the' 
dofe  betwixt  fix  and  ten  grains : it  has  lately 
been  found,  that  even  fmaller  dofes  prove 
fufficlently  emetic.  The  only  officinal  pre- 
paration of  this  root  is  a tindlure  made  ia 
wine. 

Dr.  Akenfide  remarks,  that,  where  nothing 
contraindicates  repeated  vomiting,  he  knows  no 
medicine  fo  effecftual  as  ipecacuanha  in  fpafmo- 
dic  afthmas.  In  violent  paroxyfms,  a fcruple 
procures  relief  immediately : where  the  dif- 
eafe is  habitual,  from  tliree  to  five  grains 
every  morning,  or  from  five  to  ten  every  other 
morning,  may  be  given  for  a month  or  fix 
weeks.  It  has  alfo  been  fuccefsfully  ufed  in 
haemorrhages  : in  menorrhagia  one  third  of,  or 
half,  a grain,  given  every  four  hours,  has  been 
faid  to  ^ffe£l;  a cure.  In  catarrhal,  or  even 
confumptive,  cafes,  as  well  as  in  various  ftates  of 
fever,  fmall  dofes  have  been  found  of  great  ufe. 

Intermittents  have  been  cured  by  giving  five 
grains,  or  enough  to  excite  naufea,  an  hour 
before  the  acceffion  of  the  fit  was  expelled. 
T hey  have  alfo  been  fuccefsfully  treated  by 
ipecacuanha  given  as  an  emetic  at  the  time  of 
the  acceffion,  or  at  the  end  of  the  cold  Itage. 
When  combined  with  opium,  it  affords  us  the 
moft  ufeful  and  aftive  fweating  medicine  of 
which  we  are  in  pofl'effion. 

A full  dofe  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder  is  one 
faruple  as  an  emetic  ; as  a diaphoretic,  from 
half  a grain  to  three ; and  of  ipecacuanha 
wine,  in  the  firft  intention,  from  two  to  twelve 
drachms  ; in  the  latter,  from  twenty  to  forty 
drops,  with  a fourth  part  or  more  of  tirnTure 
of  opium. 

IRIS.  The  fore  part  of  the  tunica  cho- 
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I’oicies  is  thus  named,  becaufe  of  tlie  variety 
of  its  colours.  See  Eye. 

IRON,  a genus  in  the  clafs  of  metals.  It 
is  one  of  the  imperfeff  metals  ; of  a livid  white 
colour,  approaching  to  grey  : it  is  the  hardefb, 
the  moft  eiaftic,  and,  next  to  platina,  the  moft 
difficult  to  fufe  of  all  the  metals.  Steel,  the 
carbonate  of  iron,  has  the  property  of  ftriking 
fire,  cither  with  a vitrifiable  ftone,  or  another 
piece  of  fteel.  Next  to  gold,  it  is  the  moft  te- 
nacious : an  iron  wire,  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
diameter,  can  fupport  a weight  of  450  pounds 
without  breaking.  It  is  duCtile  enough,  when 
very  pure,  to  be  drawn  out  into  threads  as  fine 
as  hair,  fince  perukes  have  been  made  of  them. 
It  is  the  only  known  fubftance  in  nature  which 
is  attra£led  by  the  magnet,  and  is  itfelf  capable 
of  becoming  magnetic  and  attradfing  other 
iron.  Iron  is  known  as  a powerful  medicine,  of 
the  tonic  clafs,  both  to  men  and  brutes.  See 
the  articles  Chalybeate,  Martial,  &c.  The 
college  have  retained  iron  in  their  Pharmaco- 
poeia j viz.  Ferrum  Ammoniacale,  formerly 
called  Flores  Martiales ; Ferri  Rubigo,  for- 
merly called  Chalybis  Rubigo  praparata ; Ferrum 
Vitriolatum,  formerly  called  Sal  Mortis.  Fer- 
rum Tartarifatum  is  alfo  direiled ; and  fome 
other  preparations  lefs  fuitable  for  veterinary 
pra  diice. 

IRRITABILITY  (from  irrito^  to  provoke). 
Irritation  is  a fpecies  of  ftimulus,  expreffing  a 
lefs  degree  of  it  than  vellication  or  corrugation, 
&c.  ; and  the  parts  on  which  ftimuli  are  capable 
of  adling,  fo  as  to  produce  motion,  are  fa  id  to 
be  irritable,  and  this  feems  to  be  confined  to 
the  mufcular  fibres.  What  is  produced  on  the 
nervous  fyftem  is  more  properly  termed  fenfi- 
bility.  See  Sensibility  and  Incitability.  , 

The  fame  fpecies  of  ftimulus,  applied  to 
different  parts,  produces  different  effedis  : thus, 
urine  does  not  affedi  the  bladder  ■,  but,  if  it  is 
injedied  into  the  bowels,  it  proves  purgative, 
and  diftenfion  is  the  chief  ftimulus  that  affedis 
the  blood-veffels. 

Haller  endeavours  to  prove  the  infenfibillty 
of  the  tendons,  membranes,  and  ligaments. 
Dr.  Hunter  was  of  opinion,  that  the  ligaments, 
tendons,  perlofteum,  and  dura  mater,  are  al- 
moft,  if  not  wholly,  infenfible : however,  in- 
flammation foon  manifefts  the  irritability  and 
fenfibility  of  parts  in  which  they  were  not  ob- 
fervable  in  a healthy  ftate  ; even  the  bones  be- 
come fenfible  when  difordered^  they  alfo  In- 
flame and  fuppurate  ; and,  in  Ihort,  the  effedis 
of  medicines  are  very  often  to  be  deduced  from 
this  irritability,  as  they  depend  on  either  in- 
creafing  or  diminifliing  it.  In  flow  fevers  this 


irritation  muft  be  heightened,  in  ardent  ones 
left'ened.  The  fame  is  obfervable  in  many 
other  diforders. 

Dr-  Kirkland  obferves,  that  irritability  is  of 
two  kinds,  viz.  inflammatory  or  fpafmodic. 
d’he  firft  of  thefe,  he  fays,  always  arlfes  from 
diftenfion,  or  continued  irritation ; and,  always 
while  the  inflammation  is  attended  with  any 
confiderable  degree  of  violence,  produces  a 
fever,  and  a quick  pulfe.  1 he  other  kind  is 
confined  to  the  expanded  brain,  and  never  af- 
fedts  the  pulfe  or  produces  a fever  j but  thefe 
two  kinds  may  exift  together. 

ISCH.riiiMON  from  to  re- 

Jlrain,  and  aiast,  blood)  ; a name  for  any  medi- 
cine which  reftrains  or  flops  bleeding. 

ISCHIAS  [lo-y'ioif),  the  fciatica,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mufcles  of  the  hip,  an  inftance  of 
the  rheumatifm. 

ISCHIAS,  a name  of  the  two  crural  veins,, 
one  of  which  is  called  tke  greater.,  the  other,  the 
lejfer. 

ISCHIADICUS  MORBUS  the 

fciatica.  In  the  human  fubjedt,  this  diforder 
has  three  feats  : firft,  the  tendinous  expanfion, 
which  covers  the  mufcles  of  the  thigh  ; fe- 
condly,  the  coat  of  the  fciatic  nerve  ; and  here 
the  pain  is  more  acute  and  violent,  attended 
with  a numbnefs  : thirdly,  the  capfular  liga- 
ment : the  depth  and  feverity  of  the  pain  lead^ 
us  to  judge  of  this  part  being  the  feat.  Worn- 
out  horfes  fometimes  labour  under  the  fciatica. 

ISCHIATOCELE,  an  inteftinal  rupture, 
through  the  facro-fciatic  ligaments. 

ISCHIOCELE,  a rupture  between  the  os 
facrum  and  the  tuberofity  of  the  os  ifehium. 

ISCHION  a name  of  the  ligament 

which  retains  the  head  of  the  thighbone  in  its 
acetabulum. 

ISCHIUM  from  ktxis,  lumbus),  one 

of  the  ofla  innomirtata ; hence  ifehias,  and  If- 
(hiadic,  are  ufed  for  the  rheumatic  pains  of 
that  part.  See  Plate  V.  and  the  defeription  of 
“ the  pelvis  f under  Bones. 

ISCHNOTIS  leannefs. 

ISCHURE'nCS,  medicines  that  remove 
fuppreffion  of  urine. 

ISCHURIA  (i(r%apia,  from  to  rejlraiu, 

and  Bpov,  urine).  A ftoppage  of  urine,  whe- 
ther by  a ftone,  or  any  other  caufe.  Sauvages 
enumerates  forty-two  fpecies,  which  arife  from 
different  feats  and  caufes.  For  the  particulars 
of  this  difeafe  in  the  horfe,  fee  Bladder. 

ISTHMUS  (<(rS|U,oj),  fignifies  ftridtly  a neck 
of  land,  and  is  therefore  ufed  by  anatomifts 
for  fuch  parts  as  in  their  fituatlon  have  any  re- 
femblance  thereto  : as  that  part  which  lies  be- 
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tween  the  mouth  and  the  gullet,  and  the  vldge 
that  feparates  the  noftrils.  There  is  alfo  a 
protuberance  in  the  vena  cava  thus  called. 

ITCH,  a cutaneous  difeafe  in  the  human 
fubjecl:,  which  has  occafioned  the  term  to  be 
applied  to  eruptions,  by  no  means  analogous, 
on  the  bodies  of  horfes,  fhecp.  See. 

IVES,  or  VivES,  a difeafe  which  has  a near 
affinity  to  the  ftrangles  (fee  Strangles).  It 
is  a flight  inflammation  and  enlargement  of  the 
glands  under  the  ears  of  a horfe.  They  feldom 
come  to  fuppuration,  however,  as  the  ftrangles 
do,  but  wear  off  gradually,  and  the  pain  and 
forenefs  often  abate,  as  in  perfons  affecTed 
with  the  mumps,  or  when  the  almonds  of  their 
ears  are  faid  to  be  down  ; only  by  keeping  the 
part  warm,  and  prote6ted  from  the  external 
cold.  Sometimes  the  fwelling  of  thefe  glands 
continues  for  a week  or  a fortnight,  and  at  laft 
fpreads  downwards  under  the  throat,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  ftrangles,  and  then  it  requires 
only  to  be  treated  as  fuch. 

The  /“uer,  like  the  ftrangles,  is  moft  incident 
to  young  horfes,  and  ufually  proceeds  from  the 
fame  caufes,  viz.  their  catching  cold,  being 
over-heated,  or  in  any  degree  over-worked 
about  the  time  of  fhedding  their  teeth,  &c. 
A horfe  that  has  the  ives  rather  coughs  more 
and  oftener  than  one  that  has  only  the  ftrangles, 
and  has  a no  lefs  difficulty  in  fwallowing,  oc- 
cafioned by  the  pain  and  tendernefs  of  the 
glands,  which  in  fome  is  fo  fenfible,  that  they 
can  fcarcely  bear  to  be  touched  about  the  neck 
and  throat  -,  and,  in  fome,  the  eyes  appear 
fwoln,  tender,  and  watery.  A fever,  for  the 
moft  part,  alfo  attends  the  ives,  and  this  is 
often  of  the  malignant  kind.  Some  horfes  in 
this  difeafe  appear  to  be  extremely  fick,  and  for 
a fliort  time  refufe  all  manner  of  food.  When 
it  happens  at  the  time  of  fhedding  their  teeth, 
the  gums  will  appear  red  and  tumified  all  round 
their  fockets.  The  lampas  generally  rife  at 
the  fame  to  a great  degree,  and  reach  beyond 


the  edges  of  the  upper  teeth  ; all  which  conco- 
mitant fymptoms  excite  pain,  and  make  a horfe 
very  uneafy.  When  the  ives  take  place  in  a 
horfe  that  is  old  or  full-aged,  Gibfon  fays,  it  is 
a fign  of  great  malignity,  and  often  of  inward 
decay,  which,  for  the  moft  part,  proves  dan- 
gerous, and  therefore  ought  to  be  treated  as 
other  malignant  diftempers. 

The  ives  in  young  horfes  requires  a more 
Ample  treatment.  The  ufual  method  of  cure 
is,  in  the  firll  place,  to  anoint  the  glands  with 
ointment  of  marfli-mallows,  and  to  cover  the 
horfe’s  head  and  neck  with  warm  clothing. 
At  the  fame  time  it  is  proper  to  bleed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  horfe’s  ftrength,  and  repeat  the 
bleeding  in  a day  or  two  in  a fmaller  quantity, 
if  the  fever  continue  violent ; but  if  the  glands 
inflame  and  fwell,  fuppuration  is  to  be  pro- 
moted by  frequent  embrocations,  and  keeping 
the  parts  warm  with  poultices.  When  the 
fwelling  retires  downwards  under  the  jaws, 
then  the  cafe  prefents  no  difficulty,  but  muft 
be  treated  as  the  ftrangles. 

Internally,  the  fame  method  is  to  be  followed 
as  in  colds,  and  the  fame  opening  diet  ufed.  till 
the  horfe  recovers  his  appetite.  Drinking  wa- 
ter-gruel plentifully  is  a great  help  in  all  fuch 
cafes,  with  fcalded  bran  as  a mafh ; in  his  bran 
may  be  given  fulphur  and  honey  with  good  ef- 
fe£t,  and  an  ounce  of  nitre  ffiould  be  mixed 
with  it  once  a-day.  As  foon  as  he  gets  flefli, 
and  has  recovered  his  ftrength,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  give  him  one  or  two  mild  purges. 
Purging  is  alfo  fometlmes  neceffary  after  the 
ftrangles,  efpecially  in  cafes  where  the  horfe 
looks  forfeited  or  hide-bound.  This,  however, 
feldom  happens,  except  where  there  has  been 
fome  previous  ill  habit,  fome  bad  management, 
or  a more  than  ordinary  malignity  in  the  dif- 
order ; for,  in  moft  cafes,  the  ftrangles  are  f® 
kindly,  that  horfes  have  been  obferved  to  thrive 
the  better  afterwards  than  before. 
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TALAP,  the  convolvulus  jalapa  Linn.  This 

is  the  root  of  an  American  convolvulus, 
brought  to  us  in  thin  tranfverfe  flices  from  Xa- 
lapa,  a province  of  New  Spain.  Such  pieces 
fhould  be  chofen  as  are  mod  compa£l:,  hard, 
weighty,  dark-coloured,  and  abound  mod  with 
black  circular  dritc.  Slices  of  briony  root  are 
faid  to  be  fometimes  mixed  with  thole  of  jalap : 
thefe  may  be  eafily  didinguifhed  by  their  whiter 
colour  and  lefs  compact  texture.  This  root 
has  no  fmell,  and  very  little  tade  upon  the 
tongue ; but,  when  fwallowed,  it  affe£l:s  the 
throat  with  a fenfe  of  heat,  and  occafions  a 
plentiful  difeharge  of  faliva. 

Jalap  in  fubdance,  taken  into  the  human 
domach  in  the  dofe  of  about  half  a drachm  (lefs 
or  more),  according  to  the  circumdances  of  the 
patient),  in  plethoric  or  cold  phlegmatic  habits, 
proves  an  efteclual,  and  generally  a fafe,  pur- 
gative, performing  its  office  mildly,  feldom  oc- 
cafioning  naufea  or  gripes,  which  too  frequently 
accompany  the  other  dradic  cathartics.  This, 
however,  is  not  uniformly  the  cafe ; as,  in 
fome,  it  gripes  violently,  if  the  jalap  be  good, 
but  rarely  takes 'due  effe£l:  as  a purge.  An  ex- 
tra£l;,  made  by  water,  purges  almod  unlver- 
fally,  but  weakly ; and  at  the  fame  time  has  a 
confiderable  effect  by  urine  ; the  root  remaining, 
after  this  procefs  gripes  violently.  The  pure 
refin,  prepared  by  fpirit  of  wine,  occafions 
mod  violent  gripings,  and  other  terrible  fymp- 
toms,  but  fcarce  proves  at  all  cathartic tri- 
turated with  fugar,  or  with  almonds,  into  the 
form  of  an  emulfion,  or  diffolved  in  fpirit,  and 
mixed  with  fyrups,  it  purges  plentifully  in  a 
fmall  dofe,  without  occafioning  much  diforder. 
The  part  of  the  jalap  remaining  after  the  fepar- 
ation  of  the  refin,  yields  to  water  an  extract, 
which  has  no  effecl  as  a cathartic,  but  operates 
pow'erfu^y  by  urine. 

Jalap  is  a purgative  frequently  exhibited  to 
horfes,  though  feldom,  if  ever,  uncombined 
with  other  ingredients.  Hence  midake  (if 
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it  be  a midake)  as  to  Its  properties.  At  the  Ve- 
terinary College,  it  has  been  found,  that  nei- 
ther this  nor  colocynthy  though  both  reputed 
very  adfive  purgatives,  are  capable  of  dimulat- 
ing  the  bowels  of  the  horfe,  at  lead  in  any  ma- 
terial degree.  Here  w'e  fee  the  neceffity  for 
aBual  experiment  to  afeertain  the  effects  of  me- 
dicines on  brute  animals. 

JAPONICA  TERRA,  or  Catechu,  an  in- 
fpiffated  vegetable  juice,  prepared  in  the  Ead 
Indies  from  the  fruit  of  the  mimofa  catechu  Lin. 
It  is  dry  and  pulverable,  outwardly  of  a reddifh 
colour,  inwardly  of  a fhining  dark  brown,  al- 
mod black,  with  fome  cad  of  red.  When 
pure,  it  diffolves  totally  in  water,  and  almod 
totally  in  rectified  fpirit.  As  we  ufually  meet 
with  it,  a confiderable  quantity  of  fandy  matter 
is  left  by  both  thefe  mendrua.  This  medicine 
is  an  adringent,  and  employed  as  fuch  in  al- 
vine  fluxes,  and  In  laxity  and  debility  of  the 
vlfcera. 

JARDON,  a name  given  by  farriers  to  a hard 
callous  fwxlling,  growing  on  the  outfide  of  a 
horfe’s  ham.  It  commonly  proceeds  from 
blow's  and  kicks  of  other  horfes,  but  frequently 
happens  to  managed  horfes,  by  fetting  them  on 
their  haunches.  It  is  at  fird  fcarcely  difeern- 
ible,  but  in  time  caufes  the  horfe  to  halt,  and 
grow'S  fo  painful  as  to  make  him  pine  away, 
and  become  light-bellied.  It  fhould  be  fird 
treated  with  repellent  lotions.  Gibfon  advifes 
to  bathe  the  tumour  well  with  hot  vinegar 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  that  does  not 
fucceed  alone,  he  recommends  an  ounce  of 
oil  of  vitriol  to  be  put  to  a quart  of  vinegar ; 
or  half  an  ounce  of  white  vitriol,  diffolved  in  a 
little  water,  and  added  to  the  fame  quantity. 
If  the  fwelling  continues  hard  and  infenfible, 
the  bed  way  is  to  blider  : mild  bllders  alone 
generally  fucceed. 

JARRETIER,  in  the  manege,  an  obfo- 
lete  French  word,  fignifylng  a horfe  whofe 
houghs  are  too  dofe  together,  which  is  now 
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expreiTecl  In  French  by  crochu^  1.  e.  crooked  or 
hooked. 

JAUNDICE,  a difeafe  in  the  horfe,  termed 
by  farriers  the  Yellows.  Horfes  are  fre- 
quently fubjefl  to  this  malady,  but  in  them  it  is 
lefs  liable  to  be  complicated  with  other  difeafes 
than  in  men,  and  therefore,  when  early  difco- 
vercd,  may,  for  the  molt  part,  be  eafiiy  removed. 
When  it  pafl'es  on  unobferved,  however,  as 
often  is  the  cafe,  it  induces  very  bad  fymptoms, 
as  violent  fever,  delirium,  phrenitis,  and  at 
length  convulfive  diforders,  fuch  as  the  flag- 
gers, &c. 

That  which  properly  conflitutes  the  jaundice 
or  yellows,  is  when  a proportion  of  bile  gets 
admilhon  into  the  blood.  This  may  happen 
from  caufes  which  are  often  the  fame  that  in- 
duce many  other  complaints  among  horfes,  viz. 
violent  colds,  which  are  not'  unfrequently  ac- 
companied with  fevers  of  the  bilious  kind. 
Tull  feeding  and  want  of  fufficletlt  exerclfe  or 
evacuations,  at  proper  periods ; coftivenefs  ; 
violent  exercife,  v/hich  occafions  too  great  a 
derivation  of  blood  to  the  liver ; iinwholefome 
food  ; old  furfeits  or  chronic  affodlions,  induc- 
ing a bad  habit  of  body  : thefe,  and  many 
other  fuch  caufes,  produce  the  jaundice  in 
horfes  ; and  if  we  add  to  this,  what  may  be 
obferved  from  the  ltru£lure>  and  mechanifm  of 
a horfe’s  liver,  viz.  that  he  has, no  gall-bladder, 
but  only  a pretty  large  du£l:,  with  two  or  three 
fmaller  ones  that  open  into  it,  we  may  not  un- 
reafonably  conje£l;ure  that  a horfe  is  more  fub- 
je£l:  to  bilious  diforders  than  thofe  animals  that 
have  a proper  receptacle  for  the  gall. 

1 he  figns  of  the  jaundice  in  horfes,  are  a 
duflcy  yellownefs  of  the  eyes ; the  infide  of 
the  mouth  and  lips,  the  tongue  and  bars  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  look  alfo  yellow.  But  here 
we  are  to  diflinguiflr  between  tlje  yellownefs 
of  the  jaundice,  and  that  yellownefs  of  the 
mouth  and  eyes  which  fometimes  happens  to 
horfes  upon  the  crlfis  of  an  inflammatory  fever, 
where  the  inflamed  parts  look  yellow  when  the 
fever  and  inflammation  are  going  off.  When 
this  happens  after  a fever,  the  horfe  generally 
comes  to  his  appetite,  and  looks  lively,  and  the 
fever  leaves  him,  the  yellownefs  alfo  foon 
wears  off.  But  in  the  jaundice  the  yellownefs 
is  one  of  the  .firfl;  fymptoms,  and  generally  ap- 
pears in  the  beginning  of  the  complaint.  The 
horfe  is  dull,  and  refufes  all  manner  of  food, 
and  the  fever  begins  flowly,  yet  both  that  and 
the  yellownefs  foon  increafe  and  proceed  toge- 
ther. In  the  decline  of  an  inflammatory  fever, 
a horfe  dungs  and  ftales  freely,  and  in  a kindly 
manner.  In  the  jaundice,  his  dung  is  often 


hard,  dry,  and  of  a pale  yellow,  or  light 
pale  green.  The  urine  is  commonly  of  a dark 
dirty  brown  colour,  and,  when  it  has  fettled 
fome  time  on  the  pavement,  it  locks  red  like 
blood.  IJe  alfo  Hales  with  fome  pain  and  dif- 
ficulty; and,  if  the  difeafe  be  not  foon  checked, 
all  the  fymptoms  will  increafe,  and  the  horfe 
foon  grow  delirious. 

The  jaundice  in  young  horfes  is  feldom  dan- 
gerous, and,  when  it  is  caufed  by  high  feeding 
and  want  of  fuificient  exercife,  it  is  m.ore  eafily 
removed  than  when  it  is  brought  on  by  thofe 
caufes  which  induce  a morbid  Hate  of  the  liver. 
In  old  horfes,  when  the  liver  has  been  long  dif- 
eafed,  the  cure  will  fcarcely  be  practicable. 
For  inftance,  a horfe  that  has  been  a confider- 
able  while  dull,  heavy,  and  itiaclive,  with  a 
difeafed  appearance  ; appearing  always  aukward 
and  loth  to  turn  Ihort  and  t^X'ilt  his  body,'efpe- 
cially  to  the  near  fide  -,  the  off-fide  of  his  belly 
hard,  and  fomewhat  dillendcd  ; if  the  yellovV- 
nefs  of  the  mouth  and  eyes  appe.rrs  at  the  fame 
time;  we  may  then  fufpect  a difeafed  liver,  and 
probably  a feirrhous  ftate  of  that  vifeus.  if 
the  harci  feirrhous  fubftances  are  fmall,  and  fi- 
tuated  in  the  thinner  lobes  of  the  liver,  a horfe 
-may  probably  linger  out  a confiderable  time 
with  that  defeeft : but,  if  they  grow  large,  or 
happen  to  be  feated  near  the  porus  biliarius  or 
gall-du£l,  or  the  larger  branches  of  the  vena 
portae,  the  horfe  will  grow  exceedingly  weak 
and  unable  to  endure  the  leaft  fatigue,  the  yel- 
lownefs will  increafe,  and,  if  the  owner  can 
have  patience  to  keep  him  without  labour,  he 
may  then  hold  out  to  the  laft  ftage,  when  his 
belly  and  limbs  will  fwell,  and  a wafling  diarr- 
hoea, or  fcouring,  put  an  end  to  his  miferable 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  horfe  re- 
tains a moderate  degree  of  ftrength  and  vigour, 
and  the  jaundice  has  not  been  preceded  by  any 
other  ficknefs  or  malady,  there  will  be  no  fear 
of  his  recovery,  if  proper  care  be  taken,  and 
proper  remedies  applied. 

In  the  cure  of  the  jaundice,  Gibfon  advifes 
us  to  bleed  plentifully  before  the  diftemper  is 
confirmed,  particularly  when  the  liver  happens 
to  be  inflamed  from  any  caufe,  and  when  the 
cafe  is  attended  with  fever.  Even  if  the  jaun- 
dice be  confirmed,  he  fays,  it  will  be  proper  to 
bleed,  and  afterwards  to  give  fome  laxative 
clyfters  ; for,  in  the  beginning  of  the  dileafe, 
horfes  are  apt  to  be  coftive,  and  fometimes 
coftivenefs  alone  will  bring  it  on.  Clyfters  are 
direcledof  thedecoc^lionsot  mallows,chamomiIe, 
fennel-feeds,  with  fenna  elecTuary,  and  linfeed- 
oil : a decocTion  of  madder  and  turmeric  is  or- 
dered to  be  given,  with  the  addition  of  foap  : if 
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delirium  arife,  with  fymptoms  of  inflammation, 
he  advifes  farther  bleeding,  either  in  the  neck 
or  thigh  veins,  and  the  exhibition  of  balls,  con- 
fifting  of  diapente,  afla-foetida,  cinnabar  -of  an- 
timony, caftor,  and  oil  of  amber. 

“ After  the  ufe  of  thefe,”  fays-he,  “ with 
the  drinks  [of  madder,  &c.],the  horfe  generally 
grows  fettled  and  quiet,  and  begins  to  feed,  fo 
that  the  drinks  need  only  be  given  twice  a-day 
between  his  mafhes.  In  three  or  four  days,  the 
diftemper  for  the  moft  part  abates,  and  then 
the  balls  may  be  laid  afide,  to  avoid  unneceflary 
expence ; but  the  drinks  Ihould  be  continued 
till  tlie  yellownefs  is  quite  gone,  and  till  the 
horfe  feeds  pretty  heartily,  and  drinks  his  white 
water  or  gruel.  When  his  eyes  look  clear,  and 
the  infide  of  his  mouth  of  a lively  colour,  there 
will  be  no  further  need  of  medicines  ; but,  if  a 
defluxion  falls  upon  his  eyes,  and  Ihuts  them 
up,  with  a fwelling  of  the  eye-lids,  which  often 
happens  when  the  diftemper  is  near  its  crifis, 
and  going  off,  the  drinks  muft  be  continued 
once  a-day  for  a fornight  or  three  weeks  at 
leaft,  to  prevent  blindnefs ; for  horfes,  after 
this  fymptom,  are  very  apt  to  go  blind.  To 
avoid  cxpence,  and  the  trouble  of  making 
drinks,  the  following  balls  may  be  given,  one 
every  day,  and  continued  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks.” 

Take  of  Turmeric,  in  powder, 

Piapente,  of  each  two  ounces ; 
Caftile  foap,  two  ounces ; 

Cinnabar  of  antimony,  one  ounce ; 
Crocus  martis  aperiens,  fix  drachms. 

Make  them  into  eight  balls  with  honey, 
and  give  one  every  morning. 

“ It  may  be  neceffary,”  he  adds,  “ to  give 
the  horfe  two  or  three  mild  purges,  as  foon  as 
he  has  recovered  his  appetite  and  a moderate 
degree  of  ftrength.  Rowelling  Is  alfo  proper 
in  the  jaundice,  efpecially  for  young  fat  horfes  ; 
though  I have  cured  many  horfes  of  the  yel- 
lows without  the  help  of  rowels,  and  have  ne- 
ver known  this  method  fail  M'hich  I have  here 
recornmended,  if  the  horfe  was  not  previoufly 
broken  with  difeafes : for,  when  the  liver  or 
other  internal  parts  have  been  any  time  diftem- 
pered,  when  a horfe  exhibits  more  or  lefs  a 
forfeited  look,  hardnefs  and  tenfion  on  the 
right  fide  of  the  belly,  or  is  obferved  always  to 
labour  in  turning  round,  and  apt  to  flag  with 
the  leaft  exercife,  it  will  fcarce  be  worth  while 
to  lofe  much  time,  or  beftow  medicines  upon 
him.” 


We  fliall  here  ftate,  however,  what  later 
writers  have  advanced  on  the  treatment  of  the 
jaundice  in  horfes. 

“ Though  the  bile,”  fays  Mr.  RydinG,  In 
his  Veterinary  Pathology,  “ is  not  fo  liable  to  be 
obftruffed  in  horfes  as  In  the  human  fubjeff, 
yet  it  fometimes  takes  place,  and  is  more  fre- 
quently caufed  by  inflammation  of  the  liver 
than  by  biliary  concretions.  When  this  hap- 
pens, the  fecreted  bile  becomes  obftrudted,  and 
is  forced  into  the  hepatic  veins,  or  taken  up  by 
the  lymphatics,  and  carried  into  the  circulation. 
This  is  difeovered  by  the  eyes  appearing  of  a 
dulky  yellow  colour ; the  mouth,  lips,  and  fa- 
liva,  acquire  a yellowifh  caft  •,  the  animal  is  dull 
and  fluggilh,  and  refufes  his  food  ; his  urine  is 
of  a dark  brownifli  colour,  and  when  on  the 
ground  appears  red ; the  animal  is  very  coftive, 
his  excrements  hard,  and  have  the  appearance 
of  a yellowilh  or  greenilh  clay ; his  pulfe  is  ir- 
regular, with  fever,  &c.  The  difeafe  and  fe- 
ver increafing,  end  in  delirium  and  death.” 

Mr.  Ryding  objects,  as  a general  rule  in  the 
jaundice,  to  let  blood ; for  “ bleeding,”  fays  he, 
“ by  producing  great  debility,  and  promoting 
abforption,  muft  evidently  have  a tendepey  to 
increafe  the  difeafe.” 

“ Brilk  purges,  joined  with  calomel,  will 
be  found  of  the  greateft  benefit  in  removing 
thefe  obftruflions  to  the  free  palTage  of  the 
bile.” 

Take  of  Barbadoes  aloes.  In  powder,  five 
drachms  •, 

Calomel,  one  drachm  ; 

Mucilage  of  gum  arable,  fufficient 
to  make  the  ball. 

To  be  given  every  other  day. 

“ When  the  horfe  has  taken  this  medicine 
three  or  four  times,  and  his  eyes  and  excre- 
ments begin  to  change  colour,  leave  off  medi- 
cine, and  give  him  nourifhing  food,  fuch  as 
ground  oats  and  beans,  or  a quantity  of  bruifed 
malt,  on  which  warm  water  has  been  fprinkled  ; 
and,  after  a remilTion  of  five  or  fix  days,  the 
following  ball : 

Take  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  three  drachms ; 
Calomel,  half  a drachm  j 
Ginger,  in  powder,  one  fcruple ; 
Honey,  fufficient  to  make  a ball. 

To  be  repeated  every  week.” 

Mr.  Denny’s  plan  of  cure  “in  young  horfes” 
is  the  following : 
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I'iike  of  Aloes,  in  powder,  or>e  ounce ; 

Calomel,  one  drachm  ; 

Caftile  foap,  half  an  ounce. 

INIakc  them  into  a ball  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  treacle. 

On  the  fecond  morning  afterwards,  Mr. 
Denny  oi'ders  the  following  ball : 

Take  of  Nitre, 

Rofin, 

Caftile  foap,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 

Honey,  enough  to  make  a ball. 

If  the  yellownefs  continue  in  the  eyes  and 
mouth,  he  advifes  us  to  repeat  this,  after  an  in- 
terval of  four  days  *,  whijft  mafties  and  warm 
water  are  to  comprife  the  whole  of  tlie  animal’s 
diet.  Warm  clothing  too  muft  be  allowed,  and 
exercife  daily  given  him. 

To  prevent  a relapfe,  the  purging-ball  may 
be  advantagcoufly'  repeated  after  the  horfe 
has  recovered  *,  and  the  following  powder  be 
mixed  w ith  the  corn  every  night  for  fourteen 
days : 

Take  of  Ethiops  mineral. 

Nitre, 

Anifeeds,  in  powder,  of  each  half 
an  ounce. 

Mix  them. 

Where  inflammation  of  the  liver  exifts,  the 
treatment  recommended  under  Liver  muft  be 
obferved  ; but  many  of  the  cafes  of  jaundice  In 
horfes  are  exceedingly  flight,  and  may  be  re- 
moved by  gentle  purging  only. 

JAWS,  or  Jaw-bones,  of  a Horse  (fee 
Plate  V.  and  the  defeription,  under  Bones). 
Thefe,  in  their  external  form,  ftiould  be  nar- 
row and  lean,  but  the  diftance  between  them 
and  the  throat  fliould  be  large  and  hollow,  that 
he  may  the  better  place  his  head.  If  the  upper 
jaw-bone  be  too  fquare,  that  is,  if  there  be  too 
great  a diftance  between  the  eye  and  that  part 
of  it  which  touches  his  neck,  it  is  reckoned 
unfeemly ; and  if  there  be  but  little  diftance 
betwixt  the  jaw-bones,  then,  as  foon  as  the 
bridle  brings  his  head  into  its  moft  becoming 
pofture,  the  bone,  meeting  his  neck,  will  im- 
pede him,  efpecially  if  he  have  alfo  a fhort  and 
thick  neck. 

JAW-KNOTTED,  a term  ufed  by  farriers 
to  denote  gliandular  fwellings  beneath  the  jaws 
of  a horfe, 

JAW-SET,  a vulgar  name  fignifyin^  the 


fpafmodic  dlfeafe  called  Tetanus  or  'Lock;ei> 
Jaw.  See  the  latter  article. 

JECUR,  the  liver.  See  Liver. 

JEJUNUM,  fb  called  becaufe  it  is  generally 
found  empty.  It  is  one  of  the  fmall  inteftines ; 
where  the  duodenum  ends,  it  begins.  See  the 
article  Abdomen. 

JESUITS’  BARK,  i.  e,  Peruvian  bark.  See 
Bark.  It  is  thus  named,  becaufe  father  de 
Lugo,  a Jefuit,  firft  brought  it  to  Rome ; and  the 
Jefults  there  powdered  it,  and  kept  it  among 
themfelves  as  a lucrative  article. 

JOCKEY,  one  that  trims  up  horfes,  and 
rides  about  with  them  for  fate..  The  rider  of 
a horfe  In  a race  is  alfo  called  a Jockey.  See 
the  article  Match. 

JOINT.  See  Articulus. 

JOURNEY,  a talk  very  commonly  Impofed 
upon  horfes,  and  under  which  even  the  found* 
eft  and  beft  of  thofe  animals  require  a peculiar 
degree  of  attention  and  management  on  the 
part  of  the  traveller.  We  have  carefully  and 
fully  enumerated  thefe  points,  and  quoted  au- 
thorities which  will  not  be  difputed,  under  the 
articles  Management,  Travelling,  &c. 

JUBA,  in  botany,  a panicle,  fo  called  from 
its  refemblancc  to  a horfe’s  mane. 

JUGALE  OS  (from  jugumy  a yoke)y  the  zy- 
goma. 

JUGALIS  SUTURA.  The  fagittal  future 
is  fometimes  thus  called.  It  is  alfo  the  future 
by  which  the  os  jugale  Is  articulated  to  the 
bone  of  the  upper  jaw. 

JUG  AMENTUM,  the  Os  Jugale. 

JUGLANS,  walnut-tree,  a genus  in  Lin- 
naeus’s botany.  He  enumerates  five  fpecies  and 
four  varieties.  The  college  have  introduced 
into  their  Pharmacopoeia  the  unripe  fruit  of  the 
juglans  regia.  Linn.  ; it  forms  the  bafis  of  the 
Deco£lum  Lufitanicum,  or  Lifbon  Diet-drink, 
though  the  latter  has  not  been  adopted. 

JUGULAR,  a name  applied  to  the  large 
veins  which  take  their  dire<fdion  in  the  courfe 
of  the  neck,  and  convey  the  blood  from  the 
head.  See  Blood-vessels  ; alfo  Plate  XIY. 
and  the  explanation  of  parts  compofing  “ ihe 
neck”  under  the  article  Horse. 

JULAP,  from  the  Perfian  word  which 
fignifies  a fweet  potion.  I’his  is  an  extempor- 
aneous form  of  medicine,  made  of  fimple  and 
compound  water,  fweetened,  and  ferves  prin- 
cipally for  a vehicle  to  other  forms  not  fo  con- 
venient to  take  alone.  Veterinary  prablice  dif- 
owns  thefe  refinements. 

JUNCTURE,  any  kind  of  joint,  or  the 
clofing  of  two  bodies. 
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JUNIPER,  the  juniperus  commutiis  Linn. 
The  berries  and  tops  are  ufed  in  medicine. 
This  is  an  evergreen  fhrub,  growing  upon 
heaths  and  hilly  grounds  in  all  the  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. The  wood  and  refin  are  not  at  pvefent 
made  ufe  of 'for  medicinal  purpofes ; the  berries 
are  brought  from  Holland,  where  this  fhrub  is 
very  plentiful. 

Juniper  berries  have  a ftrong,  not  difagree- 
able,  fmell ; and  a warm,  pungent,  fweet  tafte, 
which,  if  they  be  long  chewed,  or  previoufly 
well  bruifed,  is  'followed  by  a bitterilh  one. 
The  pungency  feems  to  refide  in  the  bark  ; the 
fweet  in  the  juice ; the  aromatic  flavour  in  oily 
veficlcs,  fpread  through  the  fubftance  of  the 
pulp,  and  diftinguifhable  even  by  the  eye ; and 
the  bitter  in  the  feeds.  The  frefli  berries 
yield,  on  exprelTion,  a rich,  fweet,  honey-like, 
aromatic  juice  : if  previoufly  pounded,  fo  as  to 
break  the  feeds,  the  j uice  proves  tart  and  bitter. 


Thefe  berries  are  reckoned  ufeful  as  carmi- 
natives j and  are  alfo  ufcd  for  their  diuretic 
efTefls,  which  depend  on  the  oil  they  contain. 
7'he  latter  appears  frequently  in  modern  vete- 
rinary prefcriptions.  Its  properties,  however, 
greatly  referable  thofe  of  turpentine,  which  is 
a cheaper  remedy.  See  Diuretics. 

JUPITER,  a name  of  the  old  chemifts  for 
tiUi  becaufe  they  fuppofed  it  under  the  govern- 
ment of  that  planet. 

JUVANTIA.  Whatever  relieved  under  a 
dlftemper,  whether  confifting  of  aliment,  medi- 
cine, or  the  non-naturals,  were  thus  named  for- 
merly. 

JUXTA-POSITION  (from  juxta,iiigh,  and 
potto,  to  put),  is  that  difpofition  of  parts  in  any 
body  whereby  they  are  joined  or  combined  to- 
gether. The  placing  the  ends  of  a fraiSlured 
bone  together  is  an  inftance. 
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KtEKURIA,  the  gum  elemi-tree.  See 

Elemi. 

KAKA.NIARA,  an  Eaft-Indian  tree,  the 
leaves  of  which  deftroy  worms. 

KALI  (Arabic);  allb  called falfolay  falicornia, 
alga  marina^  falt-nvort^  and  ftiail-feeded  glafs- 
nuort.  Miller  enumerates  eighteen  fpecies.  It 
is  the  falfola-haliy  herbacea  decumbens,  follis 
fubulatis  fpinofis,  calycibus  marginatis  axilla- 
ribus.  Clafs.  Pentandria ; Ord.  Digytiia  ; Linn. 
Genn.  Plant. 

Kali  is  a plant  with  fpreading,  reddhh,  pretty 
thick  branches;  oblong,  narrow,  pointed,  fielhy 
leaves,  like  thofe  of  houfeleek.  The  flowers 
are  imperfedf  in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves,  are 
followed  each  by  one  feed  fpirally  curled,  and 
inclofed  in  the  cup.  It  is  annual,  grows  wild 
on  the  fea-coafls  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, particularly  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  herb  is  juicy,  taftes  bitterifh,  and  re- 
markably faline.  The  exprefled  juice,  and  in- 
fufions,  or  decodlions  of  the  leaves,  are  faid  to 
be  powerfully  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  in  this 
intention  have  been  much  recommended  in 
dropfies;  but  the  kali  is  principally  regarded  on 
account  of  its  yielding  copioufly  the  fixed  alka- 
line fait,  called  foda,  or  foude.  The  plant  is 
cultivated  about  Montpelier,  for  the  fake  of  the 
fait.  Much  of  this  fait  is  prepared  at  Alicant 
in  Spain,  from  a different  fpecies  of  kali.  Dif- 
ferent marine  plants  contain  this  fait,  and  what 
is  made  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  called  kelp. 

From  the  qtiercus  marina^  alfo  called  fucus 
veJtculoJuSy  fucus  maritimus,  alga  marina,  fea- 
cak,  fea-njurack,  or  fea-tang,  much  alkaline  fait 
is  obtained  by  incineration;  the  juice  of  its 
veficles,  left  to  putrefy,  yields  on  evaporation  a 
portion  of  acrid  pungent  fait. 

This  plant  is  a foft  llippery  one,  common  on 
rocks  that  are  left  dry  at  the  ebb-tide;  the  leaves 
refemble  thofe  of  the  oak-tree  in  Ihape,  the 
ftalks  running  along  the  middle  of  the  leaves, 
and  terminated  by  watery  bladders,  containing 
either  air  or  llippery  matter.  The  veficles  be- 
gin to  fill  in  March,  and  burfl  about  the  end  of 
Jul^,  and  difeharge  a matter  thick  as  honey. 


If  the  putrid  juice  of  this  plant  Is  applied  to 
the  human  Ikin,  it  apparently  finks  into  it* 
excites  a flight  fenfe  of  pungency,  and  deterges 
like  a folution  of  foap.  One  of  the  beft  appli- 
cations at  the  decline  of  glandular  fwellings,  for 
perfedfly  difeuffing  them,  is  a mixture  of  the 
juicy  veficles  on  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  gather- 
ed in  July,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fea-water  j 
they  fliould  be  kept  In  a glafs  veffei  for  ten  or 
fifteen  days,  until  the  liquor  becomes  of  the 
confiftence  of  thin  honey.  The  parts  affedled 
are  to  be  rubbed  with  the  drained  liquor  two  or 
three  times  a- day,  and  afterwards  walhed  clean 
with  water.  Gibfon  includes  kali  in  his  Far- 
rier’s Difpenfatory,  under  the  head  of  “ Fixed 
Salts,”  of  which  he  fays,  generally,  that  they 
are  aperative,”  and  therefore  good  “ in  all 
kinds  of  obdruftlons;”  but  no  fpecific  cafes 
are  cited,  nor  is  it  intimated  what  quantity  may 
be  given  to  a horfe  for  a dofe. 

Many  preparations  of  kali  are  ufed  in  the 
treatment  of  human  difeafes;  but,  for  veteri- 
nary purpofes,  it  is  perhaps  only  neceffary  to 
particularife  a few  of  them  : 

Lapis  Infernalis,  a very  powerful  caudic  pre- 
pared in  the  following  way,  under  the  College 
name  of 

Pure  Kali. 

Take  of  the  "Water  of  pure  kali  (fee  below) 
one  gallon. 

Evaporate  it  to  drynefs ; afterwards  melt 
it  by  fire,  and  let  it  be  poured  off 
into  moulds  of  a proper  fhape,  fo  as 
to  form  dicks  or  rolls  of  a convenient 
Ihape. 

This  caudic  has  a difpofition  to  liquefy,  which 
renders  the  application  very  inconvenient;  to 
remedy  which,  fome  ufe  an  addition  of  pow- 
dered quick-lime. 

Sulphurated  Kali,  or  Liver  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  Flowers  of  fulphurone  ounce; 

Kali,  five  ounces. 

Mix  the  fait  with  the  fulphur  melted  by  a 
flow  fire,  by  condant  dirriug,  till  they 
perfectly  unite. 
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In  cutaneous  afifeftions  this  has  been  ufed 
internally.  Some  have  employed  it  dilTolved  in 
water,  as  a bath  for  the  pfora;  and  (internally) 
to  prevent  the  elFefts  of  mineral  poifons. 

Water  of  Kali. 

Take  of  Kali,  one  pound. 

Set  it  by  in  a moift  place,  till  it  dilTolves, 
and  ftrain  it. 

This,  which  was  formerly  called  Oil  of  ’Tar- 
tar per  deliquiumf  has  the  fame  medical  proper- 
ties as  the  kali,  and  is  nothing  more  than  that 
fubftance  in  a diflblved  ftate ; which  may  be 
made  more  extemporaneoufly  by  dilTolving  the 
fait  in  a proper  proportion  of  diftilled  water. 

Water  of  pure  Kaliy  or  Soap  Ley. 

Take  of  Kali  four  pounds; 

Quick-limc,  fix  pounds; 

Diftilled  water,  four  gallons. 

Add  to  the  lime  four  parts  of  water,  and 
let  them  ftand  for  an  hour;  then  add 
the  kali,  and  remaining  part  of  the 
water;  boil  them  vfor  a quarter  of  an 
hour;  let  the  liquor  cool,  and  ftrain:  a 
pint  of  this  liquor  ought  to  weigh  fix- 
teen  ounces.  If  the  liquor  raifes  an 
effervefcence  by  the  addition  of  any 
acid,  then  add  more  lime.  An  earthen 
or  glafs  veflel  fhould  be  ufed  in  the  pro- 
cefs,  and  the  liquor  {trained  through 
linen. 

KELP.  See  Kali.  This  is  mineral  alkali 
in  its  moft  impure  ftate;  the  kelp  of  commerce 
containing  the  alhes  of  the  plant  that  affords 
it. 

ICENNEL,  a habitation  for  dogs.  See 
Dog. 

KERMES  MINERAL,  a medicine  pro- 
duced by  throwing  into  boiling  alkaline  ley,  by 
fmall  quantities,  the  crude  antimony,  finely 
levigated.  Thus  the  kermes  forms  inftantly; 
the  liquor  is  filtred,  and  the  fame  procefs  is  re- 
peated for  the  reft. 

ILERNEL,  a popular  name  for  a gland. 
See  Gland.  The  parotid  and  other  glands 
about  the  throat  are  ufually  called  kernelsy  from 
their  fuppofed  refemblance  to  the  kernel  of  a 
nut.  Gibfon  fays,  “ The  glands  or  kernels 
are  made  up  of  veflels  fo  exquifitely  fine  and 
fmall,  that  in  many  of  them  they  are  imper- 
ceptible to  the  naked  eye,  for  the  moft  part 
rolled  up  together  like  a clue,  and  are  judged 
to  be  the  terminations  and  endings  of  veins  and 
arteries,  whereby  fonie  juices  are  {trained  to 
fuch  tranfparency  and  finenefs  as  fits  them  to 


be  reunited  with  the  blood;  others  only  fepa- 
rate  excrementitious  matter.” 

KIBED-HEELS,  or  Mules;  chinks  and 
fores  on  the  infide  of  the  hind-pafterns,  and  in 
the  heels.  Thefe  ai'C  caufed  by  travelling  in 
deep  fandy  lanes,  or  from  natural  caufcs  in  the 
part ; but  moftly  from  want  of  care  in  walhing 
and  keeping  them  clean  after  exercife.  Thefe 
fores  are  often  fo  painful  as  to  caufe  a horfe  to 
lofe  his  appetite,  and  go  lame  and  lliff  for 
fome  time  after  fetting  out.  The  cure  is  the 
fame  with  that  for  the  greafe,  (fee  Grease.) 
If  the  fores  be  dry,  it  is  beft  to  keep  the  heels 
fupple  with  currier’s  dubbing,  made  of  oil  and 
tallow.  This  will  keep  the  Ikin  from  cracking, 
and  prevent  kibes,  if  ufed  before  exercife,  and 
after  walhing  the  heels  with  warm  water,  when 
the  horfe  comes  in. 

KICKER  against  the  spurs,  in  the  ma- 
nege. See  the  article  Ramingue. 

KIDNEY.  See  Viscera.  Brute  animals 
have  fometimes  only  one,  but  ufually  two,  kid- 
neys. Their  fituation  and  ftru£ture  vary  in 
different  fubjedfs.  The  kidney  of  the  bear  is 
divided  into  many  lobes,  while  that  of  the 
generality  of  animals  is  one  glandular  body. 
The  right  kidney  of  the  horfe  is  in  contadt 
with  the  inferior  part  of  the  large  lobe  of  the 
liver,  lies  without  the  peritoneum,  and  has  a 
loofe  cellular  coat,  and  its  own  proper  capfule. 
Contrary  to  what  happens  in  the  human  fub- 
jedl,  the  left  is  lower  than  the  right,  and  is 
partly  attached  to  the  fplecn.  Above  each  of 
thefe  is  a body  termed  the  renal  gland.  This 
appendage  is  larger  in  the  foetus  than  in 
the  adult.  Its  ufes  are  unknown.  'Fhe  form 
of  the  kidney  varies  very  frequently  even  in  the 
fame  animal.  The  kidney  is  a glandular  fub- 
ftance ; it  has  one,  two,  or  fometimes  more, 
arteries  paffing  to  it,  but  in  general  only  one 
large  trunk,  arifing  from  the  aorta,  which  is 
termed  the  emulgent  artery.  T he  emulgent 
artery  going  to  the  right  kidney  croffes  the 
fpine,  and  is  longer  than  that  which  fupplies 
the  left.  The  circulation  therefore  to  the  left 
kidney  has  a greater  velocity  than  that  of  the 
right,  but  this  inconvenience  Is  counterbalanced 
by  the  veins  being  the  reverfe.  The  kidney 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts;  the  inner,  v.drich 
is  approaching  to  a white  colour,  and  is  termed 
the  tubular  -,  and  the  outer,  of  a red  appear- 
ance, called  the  cortical.  The  latter  of  thefe  is 
very  vafcular,  and  contains  a large  portion  of 
the  red  particles  of  the  blood,  while  in  the 
other  the  finer  and  more  watery  parts  only 
are  circulating.  The  emulgent  artery  enters  the 
kidney  at  its  concave  portion,  or  the  pelvis 
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ramifies  moil;  minutely  through  Its  fubftance, 
and  difcharges,  in  the.  tubular  portion,  a fluid 
called  urine.  This  fluid  is  conveyed  by  feveral 
channels  into  the  ureters,  which  pafs  out  at  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  ultimately  terminate 
by  an  oblique  winding  in  the  bladder-  The 
quantity  of  urine  fecreted  differs  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the 
quantity  of  fluids  taken  in  by  the  animal.  Thus 
more  urine  is  voided  in  cold  than  in  warm  wea- 
ther, as  the  fkin  partly  performs  the  office  of 
the  kidneys  in  the  latter  temperature.  This 
economy  is  very  convenient,  as  in  warm  wea- 
ther we  are  able  to  generate  cold  by  perfpira- 
tion.  Some  animals  fecrete  large  quantities  of 
urine  without  taking  in  much  moillure,  as 
hares,  ffieep,  &c.  but  to  the  generality  con- 
fiderable  quantities  of  fluid  are  necefl'ary.  The 
blood  is  the  fame  whether  the  animal  drinks 
little  or  more,  as  the  aqueous  parts  are  fpeedily 
feparated  by  the  powers  of  the  fkin  and  the 
kidney.  1 he  blood  remaining  after  the  fecre- 
tion  of  the  urine  is  taken  from  the  kidney  by  a 
large  vein,  called  the  enmlgent,  which  termi- 
nates in  the  vena  cava.  This  blood  differs  from 
all  other ; it  has  lefs  ferum,  and  more  lymph, 
from  the  caufe  before  mentioned.  We  are  not 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  urine  is  fecreted,  but  we  can' readily  con- 
ceive its  advantages. 

The  kidney  of  the  horfe  is  powerfully  af- 
fefted  by  flimulating  medicines,  called  diuretics*, 
but  thefe  are  often  given  to  excefs,  or  mifap- 
plied,  particularly  in  old  and  debilitated  fub- 
jefts.  Yet  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  by  thefe 
remedies,  when  judiciottjly  employed,  we  re- 
ceive great  advantages.  The  kidney  of  the 
horfe  is  frequently  inflamed,  fometimes  from 
the  improper  adminiflration  of  diuretics.  The 
fymptoms  of  its  difeafe,  which  are  very  clear, 
are  thefe  : the  legs  of  the  animal  are  placed 
at  a confiderable  diflance  from  each  other;  he 
experiences  great  pain  from  preflure  on  the  loins ; 
he  frequently  attempts  to  void  urine,  though, 
from  introducing  the  hand  into  the  redlum, 
we  can  perceive  little  or  none  in  the  bladder. 

In  this  difeafe,  any  thing  that  has  a tendency 
to  irritate  the  kidneys  is  injurious.  Not  only 
diuretics,  but  even  the  moft  fimple  liquids,  muft 
be  refrained  from.  A ceffation  of  the  offices 
of  the  affetfted  organs,  large  bleedings,  gentle 
purges  and  clyfters,  are  the  remedies  to  be 
made  ufe  of.  Cold  applications  to  the  loins 
alfo  are  fometimes  advantageous;  but  If  this  ap- 
plication does  not  fucceed,  the  affual  cautery 
may  be  employed.  Blifters  are  by  no  means  to 
be  ufed,  as  the  kidney  will  be  ftill  more  irri- 
tated by  an  abforption  of  the  cantharides. 


Tlie  kidney  of  the  human  fubje«fl:  Is  liable 
to  a difeafe  termed  Diabetes.  In  this  com- 
plaint large  quantities  of  water  are  fecreted, 
and  this  water  contains  a very  confiderable 
portion  of  fugar.  dhe  horfe  alfo  fometimes 
experiences  this  affetTiou.  Indeed,  his  living 
fo  much  on  vegetable  food  will  render  him 
more  liable  to  it,  as  we  find  it  the  cafe  in  the 
human  fubje£t ; and  M''e  alfo  have  reafon  to 
apprehend  that  animal  food  has  the  power  of 
preventing  it.  The  furface  of  the  horfe's 
body  is  frequently  cold  in  diabetes;  the  coat 
ftaring;  the  appetite  indifferent;  and  the  ex- 
tremities cold  alfo.  The  complaint  may  arife 
from  debility,  from  great  exertion,  bad  keep, 
and  an  undue  determination  of  blood  to  the  ex- 
tremities, which  may  drive  much  blood  to  the 
kidneys.  The  fecretory  veffels  are  faid  to  be 
too  much  dilated,  yet  the  blood  does  not  unite 
with  the  urine  in  this  diforder,  as  in  that  cafe 
might  be  expelled.  Corroborative  remedies  ap- 
pear to  be  peculiarly  necelfary  to  ftrengthen  and 
promote  the  general  circulation  in  this  difeafe. 
Yet  tartarifed  antimony,  to  the  amount  of  three 
drachms,  has  been  adminiftered,  it  is  faid,  twice 
a-day,  with  confiderable  benefit. 

From  the  horizontal  fituation  of  the  ureters 
of  the  horfe,  calculi  are  more  frequently  dif- 
covered  in  them  than  in  thofe  of  the  human 
fubject.  At  the  fame  time  we  feldom  find  cal- 
culi in  the  bladder  of  the  horfe;  fometimes, 
indeed,  they  do  pafs  into  the  bladder,  as  has 
appeared  on  diffedlion.  See  Bladder. 

KINA,  or  Kini-Kina,  i.  e.  Peruvian  Bark. 
See  Bark.  This  name  is  taken  from  the  coun- 
tefs  of  Cinchon,  whofe  cure,  by  its  means,  firft 
occafioned  it  to  be  known  in  Europe. 

KINO,  i.  e.  Gummi  ruhrum  ajiringens  Gam- 
bienfe.  The  college  have  introduced  this  refin 
into  their  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  a powerful  af- 
tringent  remedy. 

KNEE  OF  A HORSE,  the  joint  that  conneffs  the 
fore  thigh  to  the  ffiank.  See  the  article  Bones, 
and  PI.  V.  The  knee  of  a horfe  fhould  be  flat 
and  large,  without  any  fwelling,  roundnefs,  or 
proje£l:ion.  , This  part,  as  is  well  known,  is 
much  expofed  to  accidents.  The  moft  common 
are  ftrains,  which  require  to  be  treated  after 
the  manner  of  ftrains  in  other  parts  (fee  Strain), 
and  bruifes,  what  are  called  broken  knees.  Mr. 
Taplin’s  method  of  treating  this  accident  is 
deferibed  under  the  article  Broken-Knees.  For 
the  fame,  Mr-  John  Lawrence  advifes  us  to 
waffi  the  wound  clean  from  fmall  fpecks  of 
gravel  or  earth,  with  a linen  rag  and  warm 
foap  fuds;  afterwards  to  wipe  the  part  dry,  and 
apply  brandy.  Urine  and  fait  are  frequently 
applied.  Friar’s  balfam  [compound  tinilure  of 
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benzom)y  he  fays,  will  heal  broken  knees  very 
fpeedily.  Or  we  may  bind  upon  the  parts  tow, 
dipped  in  tin£lure  of  myrrh.  Where  much 
inflammation  fupervenes,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
poultice ',  and  as  this  may  happen,  it  furnilhes 
an  argument  againfl;  the  ufe  of  the  foregoing, 
or  indeed  any  ftimulating  remedies,  at  lead 
when  there  is  much  laceration  of  the  (kin.  A 
piece  of  flieet-lead,  bandaged  upon  the  part, 
Mr.  Lawrence  thinks,  might  occafion  the  hair  to 
grow  fmooth,  and  in  feme  degree  prevent  the 
difgraceful  blemifh  arifing  from  this  accident. 

A kind  of  hofe^  or  bootSy  are  ufed  to  defend 
the  legs  of  race-horfes  in  travelling.  Thefe 
reach  above  the  knee,  and  are  a ufeful  guard 
for  the  prote£l:ion  of  that  part.  “ Some  kind 
of  guard,”  fays  Mr.  Lawrence,  faftened  above 
and  below  the  knee,  would  be  of  great  ufe  to 
^ojl  horfes,  which  are  worked  immediately  upon 


a recent  fall,  fince  they  are  fo  liable  to  a repe- 
tition of  the  accident  whilft  the  knee  is  yet 
ftifi^,  and  the  wound  being  again  laid  open,  the 
mifehief  is  pad  remedy.  The  fpeedj  cut  (he 
adds)  might  as  well  be  prevented  by  a leather 
guard,  as  knocking.  Thefe  wounds  fhould  be 
attended  to  in  time,  and  require  applications  of 
the  fame  kind  as  broken  knees.” 

For  broken  knees,  Mr.  Ryding  recommends 
the  following,  which  h^  advifes  to  be  “ applied 
over  the  wound,  with  the  hand.”  “ This,”  he 
fays,  “ will,  by  its  gently  dimulating  power, 
brace  the  parts,  promote  the  cure,  and  facilitate 
the  growth  of  hair.” 

1 ake  of  Cantharides,  in  fine  powder,  one 
drachm ; 

Olive  oil,  one  ounce. 

Mix,  and  apply  occafionally  to  the  part. 
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LAB 

LABARIUM,  loofenefs  of  the  teeth. 
LABDANUM.  See  Ladanum. 

LABIA,  or  Labra,  dridlly  fignifies  the  lips, 
but  it  is  ufed  figuratively  to  exprefs  many  other 
parts  of  a human  body,  that,  by  their  figure, 
have  any  refemblance  thereunto ; as  the  labia 
pudendi  are  the  exterior  female  privities,  &c. 
and  the  lips  of  wounds  are  alfo  thus  called. 
LABIA  LEPORINA,  the  hare-lip. 
LABIAL  GLANDS.  See  Mouth.  Thefe 
glands  in  the  horfe  are  (hewn  in  Plates  XVII. 
and  XX.  See  the  defeription  of  parts  “ in  the 
head,”  under  Muscles. 

LABIUM,  or  Labia,  a Up.  The  lips  are 
all  that  hang  loofe  before  the  gums:  the  red  part 
is  called  prolabium , when  the  cuticula  is  taken 
o(F,  there  is  a villous  appearance,  as  in  the  glans 
penis. 

LABORATORY  (from  labor,  work),  a name 
which  denotes  any  work-room  j but  the  term  is 
chiefly  given  to  that  of  a chemift,  which  con- 
tains the  furnaces,  &c.  for  carrying  on  different 
procefles  and  experiments. 

LABRA,  i.  e.  Labia,  which  fee. 
LABRISULCHIUM,  a chap  in  the  lip;  or 
the  fame  as  cheilocace.  It  is  a fcrophulous  (ymp- 
tom  in  the  human  fubjedl. 

LABYRINTH,  a cavity  in  the  ear  is  thus 
named.  See  Ear. 


LAC 

LAC,  milk.  See  Milk. 

LAC,  a certain  form  of  medicine  fo  called 
from  its  near  refemblance  to  milk  in  colour. 
Thus,  when  the  oil  contained  in  almonds  is 
dilFufed  through  water  by  a pharmaceutical 
procefs,  the  mixture  is  called  tnilk  of  almonds. 

LAC,  or  Gum  Lac,  a kind  of  gum  or  refin, 
brought  from  Ceylon.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
produce  of  fome  kind  of  infedt;  and  that 
placed  on  (licks  is  called  Stick  Lac.  It  is  wholly 
incapable  of  folution,  in  water,  and  not  very 
readily  dilTolved  in  fpirit  of  wine. 

LACERUM  FORAMEN.  It  is  one  of  the 
inner  holes  in  the  head,  through  which  the 
third,  fourth,  firft  branch  of  the  fifth,  and  the 
fixth,  pair  of  nerves  pafs. 

LACHRYMA,  a tear.  7 See  the  article 
LACHRYMAL  DUCTS.  3 Eye. 

LACHRYMAL  GLAND.  The  ancients 
called  it  Glandula  Innominata.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  focket,  a little  above  the  external 
angle  of  the  eye,  is  a deprefhon  which  receives 
the  fuperior  part  of  the  glandula  lachrymalis. 
It  is  fituated  behind  the  tunica  conjuntliva  of 
the  upper  eye-lid,  near  the  outer  angle;  the 
du£l  pierces  obliquely  and  opens  on  the  infide 
of  the  tunica  conjundliva,  near  the  fuperior 
part  of  the  tarfus.  Its  ufe  is,  to  fecrete  a fluid 
for  keeping  the  eye  continually  moift,  and  for 
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vvafliing  away  fuch  foreign  bodies  as  may  acci- 
dentally be  lodged  there.  This  gland  in  the 
horfe  is  fliewn  in  Plate  XV.  See  the  defcription 
of  parts  “ hi  the  head,"  under  the  article  Horse. 

LACHRYMAL  NERVES,  the  fifth  pair 
cff  nerves  from  the  head,  divided  into  branches, 
the  firft  of  which  is  called  the  orbitary  branch: 
this  is  divided  into  three  more,  the  third  of 
which  is  called  the  lachrymal  branch’,  it  goes 
olF  chiefly  to  the  lachrymal  gland. 

LACHRYMAL  SAC,  a bag  or  rcfervoir  for 
the  tears  fituated  in  a bony  cavity  of  the  fupe- 
rior  part  of  the  nofe  clofe  to  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye.  It  is  wanting  in  the  horfe.  See  Eye. 

LACHRYMALS  PUNCTHM.  See  Eye. 
The  Lachrymal  caruncle  in  the  horfe  is  fhewn  in 
Plate  X.  See  defcription  of  parts  “ in  the 
head"  under  the  article  Horse. 

LACTATES,  falts  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  la£l:ic  acid  (fee  Acids),  with  the  different 
alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  bafes;  there  are 
twenty-four  fpecies  enumerated  in  M.  Four- 
croy’s  Elements  of  Natural  Hiftory  and  Che- 
miliry. 

LACTATION  (from  lac,  milk),  giving  fuck; 
or  the  time  any  female  animal  does  that  office  to 
her  young. 

LACTEAl.  LaBece  primi  generis,  are  the 
la£l:eals  from  the  inteltines  to  the  mefenteric 
glands;  and  the  LaBece  fecundi  generis,  thofe 
from  the  mefenteric  glands  to  the  thoracic  dudf. 

LACTEALS,  or  Lacteal  Veins  ; as 
they  were  called  by  Afellius,  who  firft  ob- 
ferved  them  paffing  from  the  inteftines,  and 
circulating  a milk-white  fluid.  They  are 
long  and  {lender  pipes,  whofe  coats  are  fo 
thin  as  to  be  invifible  when  they  are  not 
diftended  with  chyle  or  lymph.  They  arife  from 
all  the  parts  of  the  fmall  guts,  by  fine  capillary 
tubes,  which  as  they  run  from  the  fides  of  the 
guts  to  the  glands  in  the  mefentery,  unite  and 
form  larger  branches;  thefe  are  called  Vena 
laBea  primi  generis.  The  mouths  of  thefe  lac- 
teals,  which  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  guts 
from  whence  they  receive  the  chyle,  are  fo  fmall 
as  not  to  be  feen  by  the  beft  microfcope.  It 
was  neceffary  they  fhould  be  fmaller  than  the 
fineft  arteries  in  the  body,  that  nothing  might 
enter  which  might  flop  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  fame  extremity  of  the  ladteals  has 
likewife  communication  with  the  capillary  arte- 
ries of  the  guts,  by  which  they  receive  a lymph 
that  dilutes  and  propels  the  chyle  forwards,  and 
moiftens  the  lafteals  and  glands,  that  they  may 
not  be  clogged  or  obftrufted  by  the  chyle’s  {lay- 
ing in  them  upon  falling.  The  other  extremity 
of  the  ladleals  difcharges  the  chyle  into  the  ve- 
ficular  cells  of  the  glands  difperfed  up  and 


down  the  mefentery.  And  from  thefe  arife 
other  ladleals  of  a larger  fize,  which  carry  the 
chyle  immediately  into  the  receptaculum  chyli ; 
they  are  called  LaBea  fecundi  generis.  The 
ladteal  veins  have  valves  at  feveral  diftances, 
which  hinder  the  chyle  from  returning  back 
into  the  inteftines.  Afellius,  who  firft  dlf- 
covered  the  la£leal  veflels  in  the  year  1622,  and 
his  followers,  thought  they  carried  the  chyle  to 
the  liver,  till  Pecquet,  in  the  year  1651,  found 
out  the  receptaculum  chyli,  or  common  recep- 
tacle, and  du£lus  thoracicus,  or  thoracic  du(ft; 
though  both  were  accurately  defcribed  by  the 
learned  anatomift  Bartholomaeus  Euftachius 
many  years  before  the  difcovery  of  the  la<fteal 
veins. 

The  receptacle  of  the  chyle  is  eafily  found  in 
living  bodies,  but  with  greater  difficulty  in  thofe 
that  are  dead.  It  lies  between  the  defcending 
trunk  of  the  great  artery  and  the  vertebrae  of 
the  loins,  and  is  largeft  between  the  coeliac 
and  emulgent  arteries,  furrounded  by  feveral 
veficular  glands,  called  Glandula  Lumbares, 
which  difcharge  their  lymph  into  it.  The  re- 
ceptacle receives  all  the  fecond  order  of  la£leals, 
as  well  as  all  the  lymphatic  veins,  both  of  the 
legs,  and  of  all  the  parts  of  the  abdomen.;  fo 
that  it  feems  to  be  indeed  only  a bag  (which 
vi’ill  contain  about  one  ounce  of  water),  formed 
by  the  union  of  thefe  veflels.  The  bottom  of 
it  contracts  to  the  fmallnefs  of  a lymphatic  vef- 
fel,  the  middle  Is  fometimes  divided  into  two  or 
three  parts,  and  the  upper  part  ftretches  itfelf 
out  into  a dudb  about  the  bignefs  of  a goofe 
quill.  This  du£l  afeends  into  the  thorax  behind 
the  great  artery;  and  about  the  heart  it  fre- 
quently divides  into  two  or  three  branches, 
which  immediately  unite  again  into  one,  and 
creeping  along  the  gullet,  it  marches  to  the  left 
fubclavian  vein,  where  it  opens  at  one  or  two 
orifices,  which  are  covered  with  a femilunar 
valve,  that  the  blood  may  pafs  ovefphem,  and 
the  chyle  run  from  underneath  it,  and  mix  with 
the  blood  in  the  veins.  The  du£lus  thoracicus 
has  valves  at  feveral  diftances,  which  hinder  the 
chyle  that  has  once  palTed  them  from  falling 
back.  It  receives  the  lymph-dudls  from  the  feve- 
ral parts  in  the  cheft,  as  it  palTes  along  to  the 
fubclavian  vein.  By  its  running  up  to  the  left 
fide,  the  chyle  receives  a new  impetus  from  the 
pulfation  of  the  great  artery ; whereas,  on  the 
right  fide,  it  muft  have  afeended  only  by  the 
prefTure  of  the  diaphragm,  and  mufcles  of  the 
lower  belly  upon  the  receptacle,  which  it  equally 
enjoys  in  its  prefent  fitua’tion. 

LACTIFERI  DUCTUS.  The  glandular 
body  of  a woman’s  breaft  contains  a white 
mafs,  which  is  merely  a collection  of  membran- 
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ous  du^Vs  ; they  are  narrow  at  their  origin, 
broad  in  the  middle,  and  contract  again  as  they 
approach  the  papillae,  near  which  they  form  a 
kind  of  a circle  of  communication.  Thefe  are 
lactiferous  duCls,  which  exifl;  alfo  in  brute 
animals.  They  are  alfo  called  LaEl'iferi  T uhidi. 

LACTIFEROUS  PLANTS  ; thofe  which 
abound  with  a milky  juice,  as  full-grown  let- 
tuces. 

LACUNA)  (from  lacus,  a Jlandmg  pool). 
Any  drains  or  furrows  ; any  fmall  holes  within 
another  cavity ; but  particularly  thofe  in  the 
urethra,  or  vagina  uteri.  They  are  the  excre- 
tory orifices  of  certain  glands  fituated  there. 
There  are  many  lacuna  alfo  about  the  root  of 
the  tongue  in  all  animals. 

LA15aNUM.  The  College  of  Phyficians 
have  retained  this  refin  in  their  Pharmacopoeia  ; 
it  enters  the  emplaftrum  ladani,  formerly  called 
Jlomach  plajier  \ and  the  emplaftrum  picis  bur- 
gundicje,  formerly  called  cephalic plajler.  Lada- 
num  frequently  appears  in  veterinary  preferip- 
tions. 

LAMOS  (Xocipo;),  the  gullet  or  throat. 

LASIO,  hurt,  interruption  ; a diforder  of 
any  of  the  functions,  &c.  of  the  different  parts 
of  an  animal  body. 

LAGAROS  (^.ayetpoi),  an  epithet  for  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

LAGON  (Aa7a.’v),  the  flank. 
LAGOPHTHALMIAj  (Aayw<j)9aAa/a),  re- 
traCtion  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  or  hare’s  eye. 

LAGOSTOMA,  the  hare-lip. 

Lair,  a term  in  hunting,  which  fignifies 
the  place  where  the  deer  harbour  by  day. 

LALO,  the  bark  of  the  tree  called  Adanfoni'a 
boabab.  It  is  mucilaginous,  and  powerfully 
promotes  perfpiration. 

LAMB,  the  young  of  the  fltcep  (fee  Sheep). 
The  lamb  is  fubjeCt  to  a difeafe  which  the  fhep- 
herds  call  lenf-fickncfs^  which  they  attribute  to 
their  bro\^ing  on  hawthorn  or  oak  leaves.  It  ' 
is  an  afleCtion  of  the  head,  which  is  known  by 
their  ftaggering  or  turning  round  ; probably  the 
difeafe  called  Gid  in  fheep.  For  the  cure,  they 
dilTolve  affafoetida  in  warm  water,  and  put  fome 
of  it  into  the  ears.  Perhaps  this  medicine  in- 
ternally, after  bleeding,  might  be  really  of  fer- 
vice. 

LAMBATIVE  (from  lambo,  to  lick),  a foft 
linCtus  or  eleCtuary,  fo  named  becaufe  the  pa- 
tient licks  it  with  the  tongue,  with  a view  to  its 
topical  application  to  the  fauces. 

LAMBDOIDES,  the  future  which  runs  be- 
twixt the  occipitis  and  ofla  parietalia.  It  is  fo 
called  from  its  refemblance  to  the  Greek  let- 


ter A.  It  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  writers  as  a 
name  for  the  os  hyoides. 

LAMELLA.  See  Lamina. 

LAMENESS,  any  difeafe  in  the  limbs  of  an 
animal,  by  which  a free  progreflion  is  Im- 
peded. 

“ The  fteps  of  a horfe,  in  a found  ftate,” 
fays  Mr.  Clark,  “ are  equal  and  uniform  ; a 
certain  harmony  fubfifting  in  the  motion  of  the 
whole  body  and  limbs,  any  deviation  from  this 
harmony,  or  deleft  in  moving  the  legs,  cou^ 
ftitutes  lamenefs. 

“ Various  are  the  caufes  which  may  occafion 
this,  and  frequently  a combination  of  caufes 
may  take  place  at  one  and  the  fame  time  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  fame  limb  v for  inftance,  a 
prick  with  a nail  in  the  foot,  and  a ftrain  in  the 
tendons  of  the  legs,  the  ligaments  of  the  joints, 
or  in  the  flioulders,  happen  frequently  together; 
for,  as  the  pain  arifing  from  the  nail  in  the 
quick  caufes  the  horfe  to  trip  and  (tumble  in 
riding,  an  exertion  to  fave  the  pained  foot  may, 
and  indeed  frequently  does,  occafion  the  ftrftn- 
ing  of  the  ligaments  of  the  joints  or  the  ten- 
dons, S4C.  of  the  legs  ; and  thus  a complication 
of  the  caufes  of  lamenefs  is  produced.  The 
fame  effefts  are  likewife  produced  from  bony 
excrefcences  on  the  legs,  •w'hlch  occafion  pain  ; 
or  even  an  exertion  of  the  horfe  to  fave  the 
pained  limb,  in  fuch  cafe,  may  occafion  his 
{training  fome  of  the  mufcles  in  the  fhoul- 
ders,  &c.” 

Flere  Mr.  Clark  remarks,  very  properly,  on 
the  very  erroneous  notions  entertained  of  what 
Is  called  a Jlsoulder-Jlip.  This  phrafe  is  fuppofed 
to  imply  a feparatlon  of  the  fhoulder-blade  from 
the  ribs,  a circumftance  wLich  never  can  hap- 
pen to  this  bone,  from  the  nature  of  its  junc- 
tion with  the  ribs  ; for  the  fcapula  is  not  fixed 
to  the  body  by  any  joint,  but  by  appofttion,  that 
is,  laid  along  the  outfide  of  the  ribs,  and  there 
faftened  by  the  mufcles,  &c.  which  lie  both  on 
the  infide  and  outfide  of  the  fhoulder-blade  ; 
hence,  though  the  mufcles  and  tendons  6f  the 
flioukler  may  be  over-ftretched  or  ftrained,  the 
bone  never  can  flip  out  of  its  place  without  a 
force  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  texture  of  the 
parts  which  conneft  the  latter  with  the  ribs. 
It  is  true,  that  the  ligament  which  furrounds 
the  articulation  where  the  humerus  joins  with 
the  fcapula,  at  the  point  of  the  flioulder,  is  ex-  ' 
pofed  to  confiderable  injury  from  ftrains,  &c. 
as  is  the  cafe  with  other  joints  ; but  Mr.  Clark 
aflerts  (what  will  be  eafily  credited  by  every 
fcientific  veterinarian),  that  he  never  knew  nor 
heard  of  a Angle  Inftance  of  its  being  diflocated 
3 R 
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ill  a horfe,  although  it  muft  be  allowed  that  the 
thing  is  pojftble.  Hence,  therefore,  he  thinks 
the  term  ^‘JJjoulder  Jlip”  an  improper  term,  only- 
tending  to  miflead  young  and  inexperienced 
men,  and  that  it  (hould  be  expunged  from  re- 
terinary  language. 

“ Lamenefs,”  continues  the  fame  writer, 
“ frequently  proceeds  from  tumours  growing 
wpon  the  bones  of  the  legs,  or  on  thofe  imme- 
diately connefted  v/ith  them ; thefe  are  com- 
fnonly  termed,  in  fplints^fpavitjs,  ofsletSy 

ringbotieSi  See',  (fee  the  Plates),  and  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  or  named  from  the  particular  part  on 
which  they  grow.  But,  as  thefe  bony  excrof- 
cences  (or  exoftofesy  as  they  are  called  in  the  hu- 
man body)  are  not  limited  to  particular  parts 
of  the  legs,  but  are  liable  to  grow  on  every 
other  bone,  they  fometimes  are  concealed  in 
fuch  fituations  that  it  Is  impoffible  they  can  be 
difeovered,  although  their  efFedls  in  caufing 
lamenefs,  when  conne£ted  with  the  parts  that 
are  conducive  to  motion,  are  very  apparent; 
inftances  of  which  might  be  met  with  almoll 
every  day,  if  horfes  were  more  frequently  dif- 
fered.” A horfe’s  fhoulder-bone,  which  Mr. 
Clark  preferved,  tvinces  this  fadl ; fince  it  has 
an  exoftofis,  about  the  fize  of  a large  nut,  on 
the  thinneft  anil  moft  tranfparent  part  of  the 
fcapula  on  its  infide.  This  having  lain  next  to 
the  ribs,  the  horfe  was,  of  courfe,  lame  for  fe- 
veral  years,  though  the  caufe  could  not  be  dif- 
eovered till  after  differ  ion.;  when  it  appeared, 
that  this  bony  excrefcence  was  fo  fituated  as 
to  prefs  upon  the  middle  of  the  fub-fcapulary 
mufcle. 

“ Something  of  the  fanie  nature  as  thefe 
exoftofes,”  fays  Mr.  Clark,  “ likewife  takes 
place  on  the  fmall  bones  of  the  joints,  efpecially 
in  thofe  of  the  hind-legs ; the  offeous  matter 
forming  a number  of  fmall  tumours  between 
the  joints,  and  cementing  two  or^  more  of 
thefe  bones  together,  which  impedes  the  ac- 
tion of  the  joint,  and  confequently  occafions 
lamenefs. 

“ Many  perfons  flatter  themfelves  that  they 
can  cure  thefe  bony  excrefcences  by  bliftering, 
&c.  even  after  they  have  acquired  their  utmoft 
folidity;  but  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  anatomical  ftrurure  of  the  parts,  the  foli- 
dity and  broad  bafis  of  thefe  bony  tumours,  to- 
gether with  the  firm  connerion  they  have  with 
the  bone  on  which  they  grow,  will  at  once  fee 
the  infufficiency  of  this  method.  It  is  true,  in 
fome  cafes,  where  thefe  tumours  have  a narrow 
bafe,  they  may  be  taken  off  with  a chiflel ; but 
*rtxis  operation  muft,  in  many  cafes,  be  attended 


with  confequences  much  more  detrimental  tof 
the  horfe  than  the  excrefcence  would  be  in  its 
fulleft  growth  : indeed,  a caries  in  the  leg-bone 
inay  follow,  and  the  cicatrix  that  remains  will 
disfigure  the  .horfe  more  than  the  excrefcence 
would  have  done  in  its  full  extent.  Splints  of 
an  uncommon  fize  we  daily  fee  on  horfes’  legs, 
that  yet  do  not  go  lame  In  the  leaft.  Hence,  there- 
fore, it  is  obvious,  that  It  is  not  the  fize  of  a 
fplint  that  caufes  lamenefs,  after  it  has  grown 
to  its  full  extent,  but  rather  its  interference  with 
fome  of  the  foft  parts  that  are  fubfervient  to 
the  motion  of  the  legs. 

It  likewife  frequently  happens,  that  thefe 
excrefcences  grow  up  between  the  two  fmali 
bones  on  the  back-part  of  the  fore-legs,  ^nd  im- 
mediately under  the  tendons  ; the  grooves  or 
hollows  that  are  there  formed  on  the  furface  of 
the  excrefcence,  whilft  it  is  in  its  foft  ftate,  by 
the  frliflion  of  the  tendons,  evidently  Ihow  that 
they  have  been  impeded  in  their  motion.  In 
this  fituation  it  becomes  impoffible  to  remove 
the  excrefcence,  efpecially  as  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  leg-bone,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  confider- 
ably  enlarged,  a cafe  for  which  there  is  no  cure, 
as  will  be  evident  on  infpe£ting  the  bare  leg- 
bones  that  may  be  found  almoft  in  every  field 
n which  there  are  any  dead  horfqs.” 

Mr.  Clark  here  adduces  the  authorities  of 
Van  Swieten  and  M.  Petit,  to  fiiew  the  effeiSts 
which  bony  excrefcences  produce  on  the  hu- 
man body  on  their  firft  appearance  ; but 
thefe,  though  not  inapplicable  to  the  purpofe 
of  illuftvation,  need  not  be  produced  in  this 
place. 

“ That  the  fame  effe£f,”  he  obferves,  " is 
produced  by  thefe  excrefcences  growing  on  the 
leg-bones  of  horfes,  called  fplint s,  is  very  evi- 
dent from  their  firft  beginning  to  rife  on  the 
outfide  of  the  bone  ; they  diftend  or  overftretch 
the  periofteum  which  covers  the  bone;  this 
creates  pain,  which  Is  followed  with  lamenefs 
in  horfes ; but,  when  this  membrane  is  either 
divided,  ruptured,  or  becomes  benumbed  by 
the  diftentlon  it  has  undergone,  the  pain  arifing 
from'it  ceafes,  and  unlefs  the  excrefcence  com- 
municates with  fome  other  bone,  or  preffes  on 
fome  of  the  parts  that  are  conducive  to  motion, 
as  the  tendons,  6cc.  the  lamenefs  goes  off,  al- 
though the  tumour  on  the  bone  remains  In  its 
full  extent. 

“ Lamenefs  likewife  proceeds  from  rheumatic 
pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  which  fre- 
quently change  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
from  cramps,  fpafms,  feiatica,  &c.  all  of  which 
produce  lamenefs ; the  true  feat  of  which,  in 
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fome  cafes,  cannot  be  atfcertained  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty.  Other  caul’es  of  l.imenefs 
are  more  eafily  difcoverecf  from  their  external 
appearance,  or  the  fymptoms  which  attend 
them,  as  a fwelling  of  the  parts  affedbed,  attend- 
ed with  pain  to  the  animal  upon  touching  them: 
of  this,  kind  are  fprains,  either  of  the  ligaments 
of  the  joints,  or  of  the  mufcles  and  tendons  of 
the  legs  and  flioulders. 

“ Lamenefs  likewife  proceeds  from  blows.,  as 
tliefe  occafion  contufion  ; or  from  wciiuds  and 
pttnclures,  frotn  watery  fores  about  the  legs  or 
heels,  under  every  denomination  whatever  •, 
as,  in  thefe  cafes,  the  parts  are  more  or  lefs 
fwellcd  and  inflamed,  and,  of  courfe,  unfit  for 
a<Slion. 

“ Lamenefs  likewife  proceeds  from  violent 
and  long-continuecl  excercife,  which  occafions  too 
great  a w'afte  of  the  fynovia  of  the  joints  •,  hence 
they  become  ftilr,  and,  on  the  horfe’s  moving, 
make  a crackling  noife.  The  fiime  efFedt  is 
likewife  produced  from  a variety  of  other  caufcs 
which  are  confined  to  the  feet,  as  pricks  from 
nails  in  (hoeing,  wounds  in  the  hoofs  from  nails 
picked  up  in  the  ftreets,  glafs,  (harp-pointed 
bones,  &c.  which  penetrate  into  the  quick, 
from  injudicious  (hoeing  (fee  Shoeing),  and 
paring  the  hoofs  to  excefs,  or  fulFering  them  to 
grow  too  large  and  long  at  the  toes,  by  which 
the  feet  are  benumbed,  a partial  contradbion 
taking  place  at  the  coronet  and  heels,  or  a con- 
traftion  of  the  w’hole  hoof,  w’^hich  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  hoof-hound.  This  lalb 
difeafe  is  a confequence'  of  keeping  the  legs 
and  hoofs  too  hot  and  too  dry,  by  a great 
quantity  of  litter  and  perhaps  hot  dung  at  all 
times  under  them.  The  pradbice  of  the  Ara- 
bians ought,  in  this  refpedb,  to  be  adopted, 
which  is,  walhing  the  legs  of  their  horfes  fre- 
quently through  the  day  with  cold  water. 
Whillt  this  is  natural  to  horfes’  hoofs,  it  at  the 
fame  time  not  only  keeps  the  legs  cool,  but 
contributes  to  brace  and  Ibrengthen  the  mufcu- 
lar  fibres,  and  to  prevent  fwellings,  &c.  in  them. 
How  differently  treated  are  our  horfes  in  this 
refpedb  ? No  fuch  precautions  are  ever  inten- 
tionally adopted,  but  diredbly  the  contrary,  for 
it  may  literally  be  faid,  that  they  are  compelled 
at  all  times  (when  in  the  liable)  to  ftand  on  a 
houbed,  whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  their  hoofs 
are  balled  with  oil,  or  other  things,  perfedbly 
of  an  oppofite  quality  to  the  intention  with 
W'hich  they  are  applied.  It  is  by  this  means 
that  the  generality  of  fine  horfes  that  are  much 
kept  in  (tables,  fooner  or  later,  become  lame. 

“ Lamenefs  likew'ife  proceeds  from  corns, 
running  thrujlses,  from  gravel  infinuating  itfelf 


between  the  fiioe  and  the,  foie  of  the  foot,  efpe- 
cially  in  weak  hoofs,  or,  by  forming  a lodgment 
there,  it  at  laft  penetrates  into  the  quick,  which, 
is  called  graveling. 

“ There  is  likewife  another  kind  of  lamenefs 
peculiar  to  the  hind-quarters,  and  which  occa- 
fions a fudden  jerking  of  the  legs  upw'ards  on 
moving  ; by  fome  it  is  called  Jirlng-halt,  and  by 
otb.ers  clich-fpavin.  This  complaint  feems  to  be 
a particular  affedtion  of  the  nerves  of  the  leg, 
which  caufes  this  kind  of  involuntary  motion, 
for  which  no  one  has  yet  propofed  any  certain 
method  of  cure. 

“ From  all  thefe,  and  a variety  of  other 
caufes,  lamenefs  is  produced,  the  true  feat  of 
which,  in  many  cafes,  cannot  be  difcovered  by 
any  external  appearances ; hence,”  Mr.  Clark 
fays,  “ pracfbltioners  ought  to  be  very  cautious 
in  fpeaking  of  the  caufes  of  lamenefs,  before 
they  pofitively  have  difcovered  the  particular  feat 
of  the  difeafe,  or  the  circumftance  which  produces 
it.  From  a want  of  this  precaution,  together 
with  a too  fuperficial  infpefbion  of  the  parts, 
and  too  hafty  a determination  as  to  tlie  feat  or 
caufe  of  lamenefs,  applications  have  been  made 
to  the  found  parts,  whilil  the  real  caufe  has 
foon  afterwards  fliewn  itfelf  to  be  elfewhere, 
perhaps  in  the  hoof,  to  the  (liame  and  confu- 
fion  of  the  prafbitioner.  Therefore,  unlefs  the 
caufe  of  a horfe’s  lamenefs  is  perfedbly  evident, 
it  will  be  prudent  to  examine,  at  all  times,  the 
foot  of  the  lame  limb  firft,  with  care  and  atten- 
tion ; and,  if  it  (liould  Hill  appear  doubtful,  to 
infpedb  it  on  the  next  day,  and  even  a third 
time,  rather  than  give  too  hally  a determination 
with  refpedb  to  the  feat  of  a horfe’s  lamenefs. 
Indeed,  the  foot  is  always  to  be  fufpedbed ; and 
efpecially  after  a horfe  has  been  newly  (hod,  or 
has  had  his  (hoes  faftened,  or  when  the  (Itoe 
lies  too  flat,  fo  as  to  prefs  upon  the  foie,  or 
when  the  (hoe  is  made  too  narrow  for  the  hoof, 
or  if  there  be  a corn  in  the  foot.  A horfe  may 
be  lame  from  a nail,  altliough  it  be  not  driven 
Immediately  into  the  quick,  by  its  thicknefs 
prelfmg  on  the  foft  parts,  or. from  its  being 
bent  inwards  upon  the  quick  j or,  when  driven 
too  near,  it  will  raife  a fmall  portion  of  the 
hoof,  its  own  breadth,  and  force  it  upon  the 
quick  ; and  this  lalb  is  the  reafon  why  horfes 
remain  a longer  time  lame  after  fuch  accidents, 
than  when  a nail  has  been  driven  immediately 
into  the  quick.  A wound  by  a nail  in  the  flelhy 
part  of  the  foot,  if  difcovered  foon  and  properly 
treated,  fuppurates,  and  foon  lieals  up ; but  a 
thin  fplinter,  when  raifed  from  the  hoof  by  a 
nail,  and  forced  on  the  quick,  has  more  lalUng 
effec.bs,  and  the  horfe  will  be  longer  lame.” 
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From  what  has  been  faid,  Mr.  Clark  Infills, 
that  no  certain  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  dif- 
covering  the  true  feat  of  lamenefs  in  a horfe 
from  the  motion  of  his  body,  although  much  has 
been  pretended  on  the  fubjedl.  “ For,”  fays 
he,  “ wditn  any  of  the  parts  which  are  necefl'ary 
to  the  motion  of  the  body  are  injured,  the  adja- 
cent parts  will  be  affedled  more  or  lefs ; and 
thus,  by  a kind  of  fympathy,  the  whole  limb 
will  be  affedled  ; thus,  a prick  with  a nail  in 
the  foot  will  caufe  an  inflammation  of  the  whole 
leg ; the  fhooting  pains,  in  thefe  cafes,  may 
afledl  the  mufcles  of  the  Hioulders,  fo  as  to  ob- 
ftru£l  their  motion,  and,  upon  touching  or 
pinching  thofe  parts,  the  horfe  will  flinch, 
and  (how  a fenfe  of  pain  in  them,  and  a ftiff- 
nefsjn  moving  forward  or  fidewife,  that  will  be 
very  apt  to  miflead  the  unwary,  and  make  them 
conclude  that  the  caufe  of  lamenefs  is  cen- 
tered entirely  in  the  fhoulder,  when,  in  fa£l, 
thefe  are  only  fymptoms  which  proceed  from 
the  fliooting  pains  occafioned  by  the  nail  in  the 
foot. 

“ The  caution  above  mentioned  will  appear 
ftill  more  neceflJary,  when  it  is  confidered,  that 
bony  excrefcences  excite  the  moft  acute  pains 
whilfl  they  are  growing,  by  their  eft’eft  in  ex- 
tending the  membrane  which  covers  the  bone, 
and  which  is  always  attended,  more  or  lefs, 
with  fome  degree  of  inflammation  on  the  part, 
although,  in  fome  cafes,  the  fituation  of  thefe 
tumours  cannot  be  perceived.  Whilfl;  growing, 
they  may  be  compared  to  the  pain  of  teething  in 
children,  which  continues  till  the  periofteum 
which  covers  the  jaw-bone  is  penetrated  by  the 
new  tooth.” 

In  inveftigating  other  poflible  caufes  of  lame- 
nefs in  the  horfe,  the  fame  judicious  writer  al- 
ludes to  what  he  formerly  hinted  on  the  fubje£l 
of  fpafms  in  the  mufcles,  cramps,  &c.  the  real 
feat  of  which,  he  fays,  cannot  eafily  be  afcer- 
tained  in  horfes  from  any  external  appearances 
that  prefent  themfelves.  Yet  the  experience  of 
fuch  complaints  in  our  own  perfons,  he  thinks, 
fufflcient  to  make  us  fenfible  how  painful  they 
may  likewife  be  fuppofed  to  horfes,  and  how 
likely  to  occaffon  lamenefs. 

Another  caufe  of  lamenefs,  which  Mr.  Clark 
notices  in  conclufion,  is  the  injury  done  to  the 
backs  of  horfes  hy-  ill-made  fj:iddles,  or  thofe  that 
are  not  properly  fitted.  “ This,”  fays  he,  “ is 
a confideration  of  importance  both  to  the  cafe 
of  the  horfe  and  to  the  rider’s  fafety.  It  fre- 
quently happens,  however,  that  both  fuffer  from 
inattention  to  this  ; for,  if  the  faddle-tree  be 
too  wide,  and  the  faddle  without  a crupper,  it 
moves  too  far  forward  upon  the  fhoulder-blades, 


by  which  means  the  weight  of  the  rider,  toge* 
ther  with  the  points  of  the  faddle-tree,  confin- 
ing the  motion  of  the  fhoulder-bones,  impedes 
their  a£lion,  which  caufes  the  horfe  to  Humble, 
and  frequently  to  come  down,  whilfl,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  cartilaginous  ends  of  the  fboul- 
der-bones,  mufcles,  &cc.  are  bruifed.  Hence 
large  fwel  lings  are  produced  on  the  fhoulders 
or  withers,  which  terminate  in  fiftulous  ulcers, 
and  which,  from  the  fituation  of  the  parts,  are 
very  difficult  to  cure.  On  the  other  hand,  too' 
narrow  faddle-trees  bruife  the  fkin,  and  occa- 
fion  thofe  hard  lumps  called  fitfajis  or  ’warbles., 
and  render  the  horfe’s  back  tender  for  a.  long 
time/’ — 

“ A faddle  that  is  well  fitted  fhould  prefs^ 
equally  on  every  part  of  the  back,  the  middle  or 
ridge  of  the  fpine  excepted,  without  touching,, 
preffing,  or  even  coming  near  the  fhoulder- 
blades,  which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  inter- 
rupted in  their  motion  ; the  faddle  panned  oppo- 
fite  to  the  hollows  that  are  on  each  fide  of  the 
fpine,  fhould  be  bolflered  and  well  fitted  up  on 
each  fide,  which  will  prevent  it  from  moving 
too  far  forward  on  the  fhoulder-blades,  even  al- 
though no  crupper  is  ufed.” 

As  the  bell  general  means  of  preventing  lame- 
nefs in  the  feet,  we  may  recommend  the  ufe  of 
Mr.  Coleman’s  artificial fng  (fee  Frog).  This, 
together  with  flioes  properly  adapted  to  the Jlate  ofi 
the  hoof,  and  an  attention  to  Mr.  Clark’s  injunc- 
tions to  keep  the  feet  cool,  and  in  that  ftate  of 
moillure  which  is  mofl  natural,  may  un- 
doubtedly prevent  many  troublefome  difeafes, 
the  horfe  will  be  fine  and  clean  limbed,  and  free 
from  any  difpofition  to  greafe  or  fwelling  of  the- 
heels. 

The  fpecific  difeafes  which  occafion  lamenefs 
in-  horfes  are  treated  of  under  their  feveral 
heads.  As  a comparative  view  of  the  different 
afFe£lions  of  the  legs,  however,  feems  to  pof- 
fefs  fome  advantages,  we  have  given,  in  the 
fecond  and  third  plates  XVI.  reprefentations  of 
the  following  difeafes. 

Blood  Spavin  and  Bone  Spavin. 

Fig.  I . a fiiews  the  infide  of  the  hock,  with 
the  varix  or  blood  fpavin,  as  the  diftended  veins 
appear  in  that  complaint. 

Fig.  2.  b fliews  the  bone  fpavin,  on  the  in- 
fide of  the  lower  part  of  the.  hock,  and  upper 
end  of  the  inftep-bone. 

Ring-bone  and  Curb. 

Fig.  3.  fliews  the  fore  leg  of  a horfe  in  ^ 
ftraight  poCtion. 
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aaa  The  ring-bone,  or  circular  hard  fwell- 
ing  round  the  pallern  joint. 

Fig-  4.  Hiews  the  hind  leg  of  a horfe  in  a 
bent  pofition. 

a The  heel  of  the  hock. 
b The  curb,  a hard  fwelling,  as  it  appears 
when  grown  to.  its  full  fize. 

Splints,  fjetun  in  two  Views  of  the  Fore  Leg. 

Fig.  5.  The  hinder  or  back  part  of  the  fore 
leg,  to  (hew  a thorough  fplint. 

a a The  fplint,  fituated  between  the  fhank- 
bone  and  the  back-finew,  appearing  on  both 
fides  thereof. 

Fig.  6.  The  fore  leg  fideways,  to  fhew  the 
more  ufual  and  ordinary  kind  of  fplints. 
a A fplint  under  the  knee,  near  the  joint. 
b A fplint  on  the  middle  and  fore  part  of  the 
fliank-bone,  disfiguring  the  leg. 

c A more  formidable  fplint  on  the  back  part 
of  the  fhank-bone,  near  the  infertion  of  the 
back  finew- 

IVindgalls  on  the  Fore  Legs. 

Fig.  7. Thews  the  windgalls  or  flatulent  tu- 
mours that  appear  on  the  fore  part  of  the  leg. 

ab  'T wo  windgalls  that  fometimei  arife  un- 
der each  fide  of  the  knee. 

c A windgall  on  the  Ihin,  between  two  muf- 
cular  tendons  a little  above  the  fetlock  joint. 

Fig.  8.  fliews  the  windgalls  on  the  hind  part 
of  the  fore  leg,  with  an  uncommon  one  above 
the  knee. 

a A large  windgall  between  the  tendons  of 
the  mufcles  above  the  knee. 

b A windgall  under  the  knee  behind. 
ccThe  common  and  itfual  windgalls  on  each 
fide  the  back  finew. 

IVens  and  Tumours  about  the  Hocks. 

Fig.  g.  a A large  wen,  as  it  appears  on  the 
heel  of  the  hock. 

fig.  10.  abc  Windgalls  or  flatulent  tu- 
mours that  arife  in  all  the  hollow  parts  of  the 
hock. 

yl  ^ditor  and  Falfe  ^carter. 

Fig.  1 1 . (hews  the  quittor. 
a The  orifice  from  whence  the  matter  gene- 
rally flow  s. 

b riie  matter  nuining  down  the  quarter. 
c c fht  fwelling  round  the  coronet. 
d Tl  finking  and  depreffure  of  the  hoof, 
caufed  b)  the  ercfion  of  the  ulcer. 


Fig.  12.  (hews  the  falfe  quarter. 

a The  feam  on  the  quarter,  from  the  coro- 
net to  the  bottom  of  the  foot. 

See  the  articles  Quittor,  False  Quarter, 
Splint,  Windgall,  &c. 

L A.MIN.^,  plates,  fignify  pretty  much  the 
fame  as  Lamell.®  ; but  the  latter  is  generally 
applied  to  the  divifion  of  fliells,  and  the  former 
to  that  of  the  fkull,  which  are  alfo  called  tables^ 
being  only  two  in  number  ; though  moll  fliells 
are  divifible  into  a great  many  fuch  plates  lying 
over  one  another. 

LAMINA  CRIBROSA,  the  cribriform  la- 
mella. It  is  the  horizontal  plate  of  the  os  eth- 
moides,  through  which  the  olfadlory  nerves 
pafs. 

LAMINATED,  plated,  fignifies  thofe  bodies 
whofe  contexture  difeovers  fuch  a difpofition  as 
that  of  plates  lying  over  one  another.  • 

LAMINATED  STONE,  an  order  in  the 
clafs  of  ftones.  It  is  of  a laminated  iTruclure, 
and  cannot  be  referred  to  any  other  order  of 
this  clafs. 

LAMIUM,  dead  nettle,  or  archangel,  a ge- 
nus in  Linnaeus’s  botany.  He  enumerates  eight 
fpecies. 

LAMPAS,  a difeafe  very  frequent  in  young 
horfes.  In  this  complaint  the  bars  of  the  mouth 
projedl  below  the  furfaee  of  the  upper  teeth. 
Whenever  it  is  fo  confiderable  as  to  prevent  the 
animal  from  mafticating  his  food,  which  is  the 
chief  inconvenience  produced  by  lampas,  Mr. 
Denny  recommends  the  operation  of  cauteriling 
them.  This  he  thinks  flioukl  be  done  rather 
than  wail,  as  fome  do,  for  the  grov.'th  of  the 
teeth  to  remove  them. 

LANA  SUCCIDA,  fordid  wool,  that  which 
is  greafy  with  the  fweat  of  the  flieep. 

LANCET,  the  common  inflrument  of  fur- 
geons-,  with  which  they  let  blood  from  the  hu- 
man veins.  The  inflrument  for  this  operation 
on  brute  animals  is  called  a Fleam. 

LANGUOR,  and  Lassitude,  fignify  a 
faintnefs,  which  may  arife  from  want  of  fpi- 
rits,  through  indigeflion,  or  too  much  exercife ; 
or  from  an  additional  weight  of  fluids,  from  a 
diminution  of  fecretion  by  the  common  dif- 
charges,  &c.  Frequently  the  word  languor  is- 
ufed  for  low  fpirits  *,  and  lajftiude,  for  mufcular 
debility. 

LANIGEROUS  TREES.  Thefe  are  fuch. 
as  bear  a woolly  or  downy  fubflance,  as  that 
commonly  contained  in  the  catkins  of  the  willow. 

LANUGO,  a down,  or  foft  v/oolly  fub- 
ftance,  which  grow's  upon  fome  plants  ; wLich. 
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therefore  are  caHed  Lnnvghtonsi  The-  Ititter 
term  is  foinetimes  ufed  in  an  anatomical  fenfe. 

LAPARA(  ^aTTapa),  the  flanks,  from 
to  empty',  becaufe  this  part  falls  in  as  if  empty. 

LAPAROCELE,  a rupture  through  the  fide 
of  the  belly. 

LAPA'L’HUM,  dock.  See  Rxjmex. 

LAPATHUM  ACITTUM,  fliarp-pointed 
dock.  It  is  the  Runiex  acutus,  Linn. 

LAPATHUM  AqUATTCUM,  great  wa- 
ter-dock. It  is  the  Riimex  Hydrolapathum,  Linn. 

LAPATUM,  a . name  of  feveral  kinds  of 
forrel,  of  rliubarb,  of  the  herb  mercury,  &c. 

LAPIDESCENT  (from  lapis,  a Jlone)  ; is 
that  which  has  a property  of  turning  any  bodies 
into  a Ilony  nature,  as  many  fpring-watcrs  will 
do  to  pieces  of  wood  and  other  like  fubftances  ; 
and  is  the  fame  as  petrifying.  Paracelfus  calls 
the  fame  faculty  in  an  human  body  thus. 

LAPIDELLETM,  or  Lapidellus,  the  name 
of  a kind  of  fpoon,  formerly  ufed  to  take  out 
fmall  {tones  and  fragments  from  the  bladder. 

LAPIS,  Jlofie.  The  chemift  confiders  ftones 
and  earths  diftindlly:  the  fofTililt  alfo  divides  them 
into  two  clalfes.  With  the  foflilift,  the  charac- 
ters of  {tone  are,  that  they  are  foffil  bodies, 
whofe  component  parts  do  not  imbibe  water ; 
which  neither  fall  down  into  a loofe  mafs,  nor, 
when  rubbed  gently  between  the  fingers,  are 
divifible,  after  they  have  been  foaked  a fufficient 
time  in  water ; without  inflammability ; con- 
taining no  metal,  at  leall  no  larger  quantity 
than  barely  tinges  them  ; and  without  a faline 
tafte,  and  folubility  in  water. 

LAPIS  CAL  AMIN  ARIS,  I.  e.  Calamine 
Jlone.  See  Calamine. 

LAPPA,  common  burdock,  or  clotburr,  a 
fpecies  of  Arftium. 

LAQUEUS,  in  furgery,  a noofe.  The  term 
belongs  to  either  bandages  or  inftruments. 

LAQUEUS  GUTTURIS,  a malignant  in- 
flammation of  the  tonfils. 

LARBASON,  antimony. 

LARGE,  in  the  manege.  A horfe  is  faid 
to  go  large  or  wide,  wTen  he  takes  in  more 
ground  in  going  wider  from  the  center  of  the 
volt,  and  defcribes  a greater  circumference. 

LARYNGOTOMY  (Xajsyyyoropa,  from 
Xecpuyj^,  the  throat,  and  rsiJ.vw,  to  cut)  j tra- 
cheotomy, or  that  operation  where  the  fore  part 
of  the  trachea  is  opened,  to  aJhft  reipiration  in 
cafe  of  large  tumors  prelTmg  upon  the  upper 
parts  and  endangering . fuft'ocation ; as  in  a 
quinfey,  &c.  The  common  prejudices  againft 
this  operation,  though  a very  iafe  one,  in  the 
human  fubjecl,  are  fo  ftrong,  that  many  are  loft 


for-  waivt  of  it-  Cafes  may  alfo  occur  wliere 
the  lives  of  brute  animals  may  be  faved  by  this, 
means. 

LA.RA"NX  [Kapty^],  the  upper  part  of  the 
trachea,  fituated  below  the  root  of  the  tongue 
before  tire,  pharynx.  It  is  compofed  of  five 
cartilages,  which  fometimes  in  old  men  become 
as  hard  as  bones.  The  firft  is  the  thyroides, 
or  fcutiformis,  becaufe  of  its  figure,  bvpeo;, 
fignifyjng  a Jlncld,  and  It  makes 

that  protuberance  in  th-e  fore-part  of  the  larynx, 
called  pallium  Adami.  It  is  a tJrin  cartilage,  about 
an  inch  broad,  but  not  fo  long  ; it  is  concave 
within,  and  convex  without.  Its  four  angles 
have  ejich  a fmall  produ61:ion  ; the  two  upper, 
which  are  longer,  are  tied  to  the  horns  of  the 
os  hyoidss,  and  the  two  lower  to  the  fecond 
cartilage,  which  is  called  annularis,  becaufe  it 
refembles  a ring.  It  is  very  large  and  thick  be- 
hind, which  part  refembles  the  ftone  of  a,  ring, 
and  It  grows  narrower  towards  its  fore-part.  It 
is  fituated  below  the  other  cartilage  or  the  la- 
rynx. They  ftand  upon  it  as  upon  a bafis,  and 
by  it  they  are  tied  to  the  trachea.  The  third 
and  fourth  are  alike,  and  have  one  common 
name,  which  is  the  Arytoenoides.  They  reach 
from  the  middle  of  the  concave  fides  of  the 
thyroides  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  an- 
nularis ; and  they  make  that  chink,  or  rimula, 
which  is  the  mouth  of  the  larynx,  called  glottis. 
Betwixt  thofe  and  the  fides  of  the  thyroides, 
there  are  two  fmall  cavities  on  each  fide,  formed 
by  the  mufcles  and  membranes  which  join  them 
together : In  which,  if  a little  drink  or  bread 
fall,  as  fometimes  happens  when  one  laughs  or 
fpeaks,  in  eating  or  drinking,  it  caufes  a violent 
cough,  and  a great  tickling.  The  fifth  and  laft 
cartilage  is  the  epiglottis  ; it  is  of  a fofter  fub- 
ftance  than  the  others,  and  refembles  a little 
tongue.  It  is  tied  by  its  bafis  to  the  upper  and 
middle  part  of  the  concave  fide  of  the  thyroides. 
Its  ufe  is  to  cover  the  glottis  in  eating  and 
drinking ; for  the  aliments  by  their  weight  prefs 
it  clofe  down  upon  the  glottis,  and  they  pafs 
over,  without  entering  the  larynx,  into  the 
ccfophagus;  but  when  the  aliments  are  paflfed,  the 
epiglottis,  by  a natural  effort  which  is  common 
to  all  cartilages,  rifes  up  again,  and  gives  way 
to  the  air  in  breathing.  While  we  fpcak  or 
laugh,  the  glottis  muft  neceifarily  be  open  for 
the  paffage  of  the  air  in  breathing  ; therefore  it 
is  not  convenient  to  fpeak  whilft  we  fwallow. 

T he  larynx  has  two  pair  of  common  muf- 
cles, and  five  pair  proper.  The  firft  of  the 
common  mufcles  is  the  fterno-thyroideus.  It 
ai  ifes  from  the  upper-  part  of  the  infide  of  the 
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ftcrnum,  and  afcending  on  the  Tides  of  the 
tracliea,  it  io  inlerted  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
Tules  of  the  cartilago  fcutiformis.  When  thefe 
mufcles  aft,  they  pull  this  cartilage  downward. 
I'he  fecond  is  the  hyo-thyroideus.  It  arifes 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  de- 
Icending,  is  inlerted  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
fcutiformis,  near  the  former.  They  pull  up  the 
larynx.  The  firft  of  the  proper  mufcles  is  the 
crico-thyroideus.  It  arifes  from  the  fore-part  of 
the  cartilago  cricoideus,  and  running  under  the 
thyroides,  it  is  inferted  into  the  infide  of  that 
ca.tilage.  The  fecond  is  the  cricc-arytiVtioidetis 
lateralis.  It  arifes  from  the  lateral  part  of  the 
cricoides,  and  afcending,  is  inferted  into  the  la- 
teral part  of  the  arytjcnoides.  This  dilates  the 
arytxnoides.  The  third  is  the  crico-arytaenoideus 
pofticus.  It  arifes  from  the  back  part  of  the 
cartilago  cricoides,  and  is  inferted  into  the  ary- 
taenoidaeus,  near  the  former.  The  fourth  is  the 
thyro-arytaenoideus.  It  arifes  from  the  internal 
and  concave  fide  of  the  fcutiformis,  and  is  in- 
ferred into  tlie  fore  parts  of  the  arytaenoideus. 
it  contrafts  the  rimula.  The  fifth  mufcle  is 
the  arytaenoideus.  It  runs  upon  the  upper  part 
of  the  cartilago  arytxnoideus,  and,  with  its 
fellow,  forms  a fphinfter  for  contrafting  the 
rimula. 

The  larynx  receives  veins  from  the  jugular, 
arteries  from  the  carotids,  and  nerves  from  the 
recurrent. 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  upon  the 
Tides  of  the  annular  cartilages,  and  of  the  firll 
ring  of  the  trachea,  there  are  two  lymphatic 
glands,  called  thyroide/e,  of  the  figure  of  a pear : 
the  colour  is  red  : they  have  veins,  nerves,  and 
arteries,  as  the  larynx. 

The  ufe  of  the  larynx  is  not  only  to  form  the 
voice,  but  alfo,  by  the  different  apertuixs  of  its 
rimula,  the  lungs  are  more  or  lefs  compreffed 
by  the  air ; for,  if  the  aperture  of  the  larynx 
had  been  as  wide  as  the  afpera  arteria,  the  lungs 
could  have  fuffered  little  or  no  compreffion. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  larynx,  we  could  have 
received  no  benefit  by  breathing ; for,  if  the 
mouth  of  the  afpera  arteria  had  been  large  and 
wide,  the  air  had  not  refifted  that  force  by 
which  it  is  thrufl  out  in  expiration,  fo  as  to 
make  any  compreffion  upon  the  lungs  whereby 
the  globules  of  the  blood  could  have  been  acce- 
lerated, or  the  particles  of  both  fluids  mixed  to- 
gether, which  we  find  fo  neceffary  to  life,  that 
w-e  fliould  die  without  it. 

LASER,  afafeetida,  or  the  plant  from  which 
It  flows. 

LASSITUDE,  lajjltudo,  wearinefs.  This  ge- 
nerally exprefl’es  that  wearinefs  which  proceeds 


from  a dlflempered  ftate,  and  not  from  too 
great  exercife,  becaufe  that  wants  no  remedv 
but  reft.  It  proceeds  either  from  an  increafe  of 
bulk,  from  a diminution  of  proper  evacuation, 
or  from  too  great  a confumption  of  that  nervous 
Influence  which  is  neceflary  to  maintain  tl:e 
force  and  energy  of  the  folids,  as  in  fevers  and 
convulfions.  It  may  alfo  arife  from  vitiated  fe- 
cretions  cither  in  regard  to  quantity  or  qualitv. 
T he  remedy  in  the  firft  cafe  is  evacuation  ; in 
the  latter  proper  diet,  or  fuch  alterative  medi- 
cines as  influence  the  defeftive  fecretion.  bee 
Languor. 

LA'EA  LIGAMENTA,  the  broad  ligaments 
of  the  womb,  are  properly  only  a duplicature  of 
the  peritonaeum,  reflefting  from  the  loins  to  the 
uterus.  In  women  thefe  are  long  enough  to 
admit  it  to  fink  down  into  the  vagina  to  a cer- 
tain degree. 

LATERAL  LIGAMENTS.  On  the  body 
of  the  os  humeri,  in  the  human  fubjeft,  thelit 
are  two  particular  ligaments  ; they  are  long, 
flat,  thin,  narrow,  fixed  on  one  edge  along  the 
two  lower  thirds  of  the  bone,  and  reaching  to 
both  condyles.  They  are  braced  tight,  and  are 
very  narrow  at  the  upper  part,  but  broader  to- 
wards the  condyles,  from  whence  they  are  ex- 
panded like  a goofe’s  foot,  and  foi-m  the  brachio- 
cubital  and  brachio-radial  ligaments. 

LATERAL  MUSCLES.  So  the  mafleter 
mufcles  are  called,  and  fome  others,  as  the  la- 
tcrales  nmfcitU  nnf.y  or  the  oblique  mufcles  of  the 
tmfe^  the  lateral  depreffory  &c.  See  Plate  VI. 
and  the  explanation,  under  the  article  Exte- 
rior. 

LATERITIUM  OLEUM,  oil  of  bricks. 
See  Bricks.  This  oil  has  alfo  been  named 
oleum  philofophorum. 

LA  nSSlMUS  COLLI,  I.  e.  plaiyfma  myoides. 
For  this  mufcle  in  the  horfe,  fee  Plate  VI.  and 
the  explanation  of  parts  “ in  the  neckf  under  the 
article  Exterior. 

I.1ATISSIMUS  DORSI,  f.  the  broadflyciSxt 
covers  almoft  the  whole  of  the  back  in  the  human 
fubjeft.  It  has  a thin,  broad,  tendinous  begin- 
ning, which  comes  from  the  pofterior  part  of 
the  fpine  of  the  ilium,  from  the  fuperior  Ipincs 
of  the  os  facrum,  from  all  the  fpines  of  the  ver- 
tebrae of  the  loins,  and  from  the  feven  lower  of 
the  thorax  ; it  paffes  by  the  interior  angle  of  the 
fcapula,  from  which  fome  of  its  fleffiy  fibres 
fometimes  arife,  and  is  inferted  with  the  teres 
major,  by  a ftrong  and  broad  tendon,  with  which 
it  pulls  the  arm  downwards.  For  this  mufcle 
in  the  horfe,  fee  Plate  XIII.  and  the  deferip- 
tion  of  the  Jhjoulders  and  trunk  f under  the  ar- 
ticle Horse. 
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LATTEN,  i.  e.  Brass. 

LAUDANUM  {from  /aus,pra!/e).  The  name 
implies,  that  the  medicine  is  <iuorihy  of  praife ; it 
is  generally  confined  to  the  preparations  of 
opium,  and  moft  frequently  to  the  tindlure. 
hee  Opium. 

LAUREL.  Of  this  there  are  many  fpecies. 
I'he  cherry  laurel, ceraftisf-Axm.  contains  an 
oil  which  is  an  almoft  inftantaneous  poilbn  both 
to  men  and  quadrupeds,  even  when  dilfufed  in 
water  by  means  of  fimple  dilllllation.  Dr.  Ni- 
chols tried  many  experiments  on  dogs  with  this 
diltilled  water.  What  effebls  would  it  have  on 
animals  as  a medicine  ? 

LAURUS,  the  bay  tree,  a genus  in  Linnaeus’s 
botany.  He  enumerates  fixteen  fpecies.  The 
college  of  phyficians  have  retained  the  leaf  and 
berry  of  the  laurus  ttobilis  Linn.  The  leaf  enters 
the  decodtum  pro  fomento,  formerly  called  fo- 
tus  communis ; the  berry  enters  the  emplaftrum 
cumini,  formerly  emplaftrum  e cymino.  From 
the  leaves  of  this  tree  the  oil  of  bay  is  prepared. 
See  Bay. 

Laurus,  a name  for  the  camphor,  cin- 
namon-tree, faflafras,  and  feveral  other  trees. 

LAVENDER  ( lavandula  from  lavando,  luajlj- 
ing,  becauie  it  was  ufed  in  baths  on  account  of 
its  fragrancy).  It  is  a genus  in  Linnaeus’s  bo- 
tany. He  enumerates  fix  fpecies.  The  college 
of  phyficians  have  retained  the  flower  of  the  la- 
vandula  fpica  Linn.  A fimple  fpirit,  fpiritus  la- 
vandulae,  and  a compound  fpirit,  fpiritus  lavan- 
dulae  compofitus,  are  direbled  : the  fpiritus  la- 
vandulae  fimplex  enters  the  linimentum  cam- 
phone  ; the  flower  enters  the  pulvis  afari  com- 
pofitus, formerly  called  pulvisflernutatorius.  It  is 
not  adapted,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  veterinary 
ufes. 

L AWING  OF  Dogs,  otherwife  called  expe- 
DiATiNG,  a cruel  and  unjuftifiable  way  of  li- 
miting their  activity,  and  partially  difabling  them 
from  following  the  diftates  of  their  nature,  by 
cutting  out  the  ball  or  the  three  claws  of  the 
fore  feet.  It  is  done  to  prevent  dogs,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  royal  forefts,  from  chacing 
the  game. 

LAX,  or  Scouring,  in  horfes,  a frequent 
difeharge  of  thin,  watery,  mucous  frothy  mat- 
ter, by  the  fundament,  and  this  moftly  with, 
though  fometimes  without,  excrements,  and 
commonly,  but  not  always,  attended  with  grip- 
ing pains  in  the  guts.  See  Diarrhola. 

LAXATIVE,  fignifies  loofe  in  the  bowels, 
fo  as  to  go  frequently  to  ftool.  And  Laxa- 
tives, fuch  medicines  as  gently  promote  the 
periftaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines.  1 bis  they 
do  by  their  fmooth  and  foftening  quality,  taking 


away  all  tenfity  of  the  fibres,  and  facilitating 
the  paflage  of  the  faeces : for  that  reafon  all  oily 
fubftances  come  under  this  clafs. 

LAXATOR  MEMBRANiE  TYMPANI. 
This  mufcle  arifes  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
bone,  above  the  membrana  tympani,  runs  in- 
ward, and  is  inferted  into  the  thick  procefs  of 
the  malleolus.  Winflow  calls  it  the  internal 
mtfcle  of  the  malleus.  See  Ear. 

LAXATOR  EXTERNUS,  or  Externus 
Tympani  Auris.  It  rifes  in  the  upper  finus 
of  the  auditory  palTage,,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
membrana  tympani  with  a flender  tendon  to  the 
malleus,  and  draws  the  membrane  upward  and 
outward. 

LAXITY  OF  a Fibre,  is  that  degree  of 
cohefion  in  its  parts  which  a fmall  force 
can  alter,  fo  as  to  increafe  its  length  beyond 
what  is  natural ; and  therefore  is  a fpecies  of 
debility. 

LEAD,  the  heavieft  of  the  metals  except 
gold.  It  melts  in  a moderate  heat,  and,  if 
kept  in  fufion,  is  foon  converted  partly  into 
"fume  and  partly  into  an  afli-coloured  calx 
(plumbum  uftum)  ; this,  expofed  to  a ftronger 
fire,  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  flame  may  play 
upon  its  furface,  becomes  firft  yellow,  and  af- 
terwards of  a deep  red  (minium  or  red  lead); 
if,  in  this  procefs,  the  fire  be  fuddenly  raifed  to 
a confiderable  height,  the  calx  melts,  afliimes 
the  appearance  of  oil,  and,  on  cooling,  forms  a 
foft  leafy  fubftance,  of  a yellowifh  or  reddifli 
colour  (litharge).  The  proper  menftruum  of 
this  metal  is  aquafortis : the  vegetable  acids 
likewife  diflblve  it,  but  in  very  fmall  quantity ; 
a quart  of  diftilled  vinegar  will  not  take  up  a 
drachm.  Solutions  of  lead,  accidentally  taken, 
in  very  fmall  quantities,  as  in  water  polTefTing 
acid  properties  and  kept  in  leaden  cifterns,  are 
poifonous.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  lead, 
efpecially  of  its  oxids  or  calces,  abforbed  from 
the  flein  ; and  even  the  fumes  of  thefe  (as  in  the 
cafe  of  white  paint),  applied  in  refpiracion,  ar* 
noxious.  All  have  a tendency  to  produce  colic, 
palfy,  and  other  dangerous  afFe£l:ions,  both  in 
men  and  cattle;  though,  to  both,  the  prepara- 
tions of  lead  are  fometimes  adminiftered  as  me- 
dicine. 

LEAD,  in  the  manege,  is  a term  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  the  part  that  begins  any  motion  firft.  A 
horfe  going  in  a ftraight  line  always  leads  with 
his  right  foot. 

LEAF-EARED,  a cant  term  applied  to  a 
horfe  that  has  his  ears  low,  and  not  well  placed, 
in  which  cafe  they  are  generally  long  and  lolling. 
Such  horfes  are  reckoned  very  durable,  yet  die  - 
imperfection  is  very  unbecoming. 
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LEAM,  or  Liam,  among  hunters,  a line 
to  hold  a dog  in,  otlievwife  called  a leafli. 

LEAP,  in  the  manege,  an  air  of  a ftep  and 
a leap.  See  the  article  Step.  A Leaping 
Horse  is  one  of  the  high  manege,  or  that  makes 
his  leaps  in  order,^etween  two  pillars,  upon  a 
ftraight  line,  in  wolts,  caprioles,  balotades,  or 
croupades.  Leaping  is  an  important  qualifica- 
tion for  a hunter.  See  Hunter. 

LEASH,  a numerical  term  ufed  by  fportf- 
men  to  denote  three  greyhounds,  or  foxes,  hares, 
or  other  kinds  of  game.  Formerly  it  meant 
double,  or  perhaps  an  indefinite  number. 

LEEK-HEADS,  or  Figs.  See  the  article 
Fig. 

LEGS  OF  A Horse.  Thefe  fhould  have  a 
due  proportion  of  length  to  that  of  the  body  (fee 
Proportions).  The  fore  legs  are  fubjedf  to 
many  injuries  (fee  Lameness).  There  are  feve- 
ral  marks  of  bad  legs  •,  that  is,  if  they  appear 
altogether  ftraight,  or  as  if  they  were  all  of  one 
piece,  &<:.  A horfe  is  faid  to  be  too  Jii-aight 
upon  his  legSy  when  the  knee,  lhank,  and  coro- 
net, defcend  in  a ftraight  or  plumb  line,  with 
the  paftern-joint  appearing  more,  or  at  leaft  as 
much,  advanced  as  the  reft  of  the  leg.  Such 
kgs  refemble  thofe  of  a goat,  ai>d  make  a horfe 
apt  to  Humble ; fo  that,  in  time,  the  paftern 
will  be  thruft  quite  forward  out  of  its  place,  and 
the  horfe  become  lame. 

Horfes  which  are  too  ftraight  on  their  legs 
are  the  oppofite  to  thofe  that  are  long-jointed  ; 
that  is,  whofe  pafterns  are  fo  long  and  flexible, 
that  the  horfe,  in  walking,  almoft  touches  the 
ground  with  them,  lliis  is  a worfe  imperfec- 
tion than  the  former,  which  admits  of  fome  re- 
medy, but  there  can  be  none  for  this ; befides, 
it  indicates  little  or  no  ftrength,  and  fuch  horfes, 
in  faft,  are  not  fit  for  any  fatigue. 

Some  horfes,  however,  though  long-jointed, 
yet  do  not  bend  their  pafterns  in  walking,  Sol~ 
Issfel  fays,  if  the  latter  be  not  too  flexible,  fuch 
a horfe  will  gallop  and  run  with  a great  deal 
more  eafe  to  his  rider  than  if  he  were  ftiort- 
iointed.  Indeed,  he  compares  thefe  horfes  to 
coaches  with  fprings,  which  render  It  infinitely 
more  eafy  to  the  rider  than  a carriage  without 
them. 

LEGUMEN,  In  botany,  fignifies  that  fpe- 
cies  of  plants  which  is  called  pulfe  ; and  thefe 
are  fo  named  becaufe  they  may  be  gathered 
with  the  hand,  without  cutting.  All  thofe 
plants  which  have  a papilionaceous  or  butterfly- 
like flower  are  reckoned  among  the  legumina. 
In  the  Linn*an  fyftem,  a legumen  is  defined  a 
pericarpium  of  two  valves,  wherein  the  feeds 
are  faftened  along  one  future  or  joining  only. 


The  leguminous  tribe  of  plants  furnifti  fome  ufe- 
ful  articles  of  foot  for  cattle.  See  Food. 

LEIPOi'HYMIA  (XsiTfoS’jyjx,  from  AsiTroj,  ra 
isave,  and  Acajj,  the  mind),  a fainting  fit,  or 
fwoon. 

LEIPYRIA  (XeiTfu^toi;,  from  Xsiitx,  to  leave, 
and  Ttvo,  heat  or  _fire)  ; a dangerous  fpecies  of 
ardent  fever,  wherein  the  internal  parts  are 
fcorched  with  heat,  whllft  the  external  parts  are 
cold.  It  is  a kind  of  tertian. 

LEMNA,  duck-meat;  a genus  in  Linnaeus’s 
botany.  He  enumerates  five  fpecies. 

LEMNIAN  EARTH,  or  Earth  of  Lem- 
nos, a fubftance  fimilar  to  the  Armenian  bole. 
The  yellowdfli  brown  fort  is  reckoned  the  beft. 

LENGTH,  in  the  manege.  To  paflage  a 
horfe  upon  his  own  length,  is  to  make  him  go 
round  in  two  treads,  at  a walk  or  trot,  upon  a 
fpot  of  ground  fo  narrow,  that  the  horfe’s 
haunches  being  in  the  centre  of  the  volt,  his 
own  length  is  about  the  femidiameter  of  the 
volt,  the  horfe  ftill  working  behind  the  two 
heels,  without  putting  out  his  croup,  or  going 
at  laft  fafter  or  flower  than  at  firft. 

LENS,  a term  in  optics  for  a convex  or  con- 
cave glafs  that  is  made  to  throw  the  rays  of  vi- 
fion  into  a point ; whence  alfo  the  cryftalline 
humour  of  the  eye,  from  its  performance  of 
the  fame  office,  is  by  anatomifts  called  a lens. 

LENS,  the  lentil,  a fpecies  of  ervum,  viz. 
the  ervum  lens  of  Linnteus.  It  is  alfo  a name 
of  the  lenticula. 

LENTICULAR,  a furgical  inftrument,  alfo 
called  a Rugine. 

LENnCLTLARE  OS,  a name  of  the  fourth 
bone  in  the  firft,  row  of  the  wrift.  It  is  alfo 
Qfllled  orhictilare  and  piftforme.  'I  he  bone  in  the 
ear,  called  os  orbiculare,  is  part  of  the  incus. 

LENTICIJLARES  GLANDULE,  the 
fmall  glands  of  the  inteftines,  fo  called  on  ac- 
count of  their  fize. 

LENTIC CLARIS  FEBRIS,  a fever  fo 
called  becaufe  of  the  many  eruptions  that  ap- 
pear on  the  fkin  about  the  fize  of  lentils.  It  is 
the  fame  as  petechialis  febris. 

LENTOR,  a term  ufed  by  fome  ancient 
w’rlters,  and  adopted  by  Boerhaave  and  his  fol- 
lowers in  the  humoral  pathology.  By  it  Bel- 
lini exprelTes  that  fizy  vifeid  ftate  of  the  blood, 
which  in  ma-ignant  fevers  was  fuppofed  to  ob- 
ftruft  the  capillary  veffels,  and  to  occafion  the 
chief  mifehief  which  happened.  See  Bellini 
De  Febribus,  particularly  Prop.  19  and  20. 

J.EONTOUON,  dandelion,  a genus  in  Lin- 
nieus’s  botany.  He  enumerates  ten  fpecies. 

LEPORINA  labia,  the  Hare-lip.  This 
is  when  the  upper  lip  in  the  human  fubjeft  has 
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a natural  defe£l,  in  the  middle,  like  a flit  to- 
wards the  nofe,  refembling  that  of  a hare, 
whence  its  name. 

LEPRA  {XsTfpa),  the  leprofy ; a diftemper 
much  more  common  among  the  ancients,  and 
in  warmer  climates,  than  among  us,  or  elfe 
they  have  been  nicer  in  diftinguifliing  it  into 
feveral  kinds  than  it  deferved  •,  as  may  be  feen 
in  mod  of  the  commentators  upon  the  ancients, 
and  efpecially  the  lexicographers.  The  great 
difference  feems  moftly  owing  to  the  difference 
of  climate  and  ways  of  living.  Plence  the  le- 
pra Grescorum  and  lepra  Arabum  are  differently 
deferibed.  How  far  any  of  the  cutaneous  af- 
feftions  of  brute  animals  refemble  lepra,  the 
date  of  our  knowledge  is  incompetent  to  de- 
cide. 

LESSES,  in  the  huntfman’s  language,  the 
dung  of  a wild  boar,  bear,  or  wolf. 

LETHARGY  (ATjSafyoj-,  fo  called,  airo 
Xrfirii,  from  oblivion  or  forgetfulnefs,  and 
laxy  or  Jlothful),  a heavy  and  perpetual 
with  fcarcely  any  intervals  of  waking.  On  be- 
ing awakened,  the  patient  anfwers,  but  igno- 
rant or  forgetful  of  what  he  faid,  and  imme- 
diately relapfes  into  the  fame  date  of  fleep. 
The  lethargy,  in  the  human  fubjeft,  is  often 
the  attendant  of  fever,  and  Dr.  Cullen  fpeaks 
of  it  as  a fyniptomatic  apoplexy.  Gibfon  and  other 
writers  treat  of  it  as  an  original  affeedion  in  the 
horfe. 

“ Sometimes,”  fays  Gibfon,  “ horfes  are 
feized  with  fleepinefs  in  very  great  colds,  efpe- 
cially thofe  colds  that  have  fome  degree  of  ma- 
lignity in  them  *,  but  this  fymptom  generally 
wears  off  as  the  didemper  abates.  But  a true 
ktliargy  feldom  happens  unlefs  to  horfes-  that 
are  old,  or  growing  old,  and  to  fuch  efpecially 
that  have  been  worked  beyond  their  drength 
and  keeping.  I have  known  many  horfes  feized 
with  lethargic  diforders  after  very  hard  labour, 
when  there  has  not  been  fufficient  time  allowed 
for  food  and  red,  by  which  nature  has  received 
fuch  a fhock,  that  forrfe  have  died,  notwith- 
danding  proper  applications  have  been  made  to 
recover  them.  Others  have  recovered  with 
much  difficulty ; and,  of  thofe,  fome  were  not 
afterwards  able  to  go  through  any  fatigue. 

“ When  a horfe  falls  into  a lethargy,  he  ge- 
nerally reds  his  head  with  his  mouth  in  the 
manger,  and  his  poll  often  reclined  to  one  flde, 
which  denotes  great  dupor  and  infenfibility. 
As  there  ia  feldom  any  great  pain,  he  will  ffiew 
an  inclination  to  eat,  but  is  apt  to  fall  afleep 
with  the  hay,  bran,  oats,  or  whatever  elfe  has 
been  given  him,  in  his  mouth.  Thefe,  indeed, 
he  feldom  chews,  but  fwallows  them  down. 


Except  he  is  roufed,  and  his  head  kept  moving, 
he  prefently  drops  afleep  again  ; and,  if  a horfe 
continues  any  time  in  this  date,  he  falls  into  an 
atrophy,  or  univerfal  decay,  efpecially  if  his 
lungs,  liver,  or  any  other  of  the  principal  vif- 
cera  be  difeafed,  or  if  he  has  received  any  hurt 
on  his  head. 

“ A lethargy  in  a horfe  may  be  cured,  if  he 
is  not  very  old  and  and  pad  his  vigour..  It  is. 
always  a good  fign  if  he  has  a tolerable  appetite, 
and  fo  far  retains  his  fmell  and  tade  as  to  cat 
up  a maffi  with  a reliflr,  and  without  dozing 
over  it ; or,  though  he  eat  but  little  hay,  if,  at 
the  fame  time,  he  drinks  pretty  freely,  without 
flabbering,  and  lies  down  and  rifes  up  carefully, 
even  though  it  be  but  feldom,  fome  hopes  may 
be  entertained  of  his  recovery.  But  if  a lethar- 
gic horfe  does  not  lie  down ; if  he  is  altogether 
dupid  and  carelefs,  and  takes  no  notice  of  any 
thing  that  comes  near  him;  if  he  dungs  and 
dales  feldom,  and  even  when  he  fleeps  and 
dozes ; his  fituation  is  bad.  If  he  runs  at  the 
nofe  a thick  white  matter,  it  may  relieve  him  ; 
but  if  the  difeharge  be  a vifeid  gleet  that  dicks 
to  his  nodrils  like  glue,  and  if  this  becomes 
profufe,  and  changes  to  a ropy,  reddifh,  or 
greeniffi  matter,  with  an  increafe  of  the  fymp- 
toms  of  dupor,  it  is  an  infallible  fign  that  (as 
the  name  of  this  didemper  imports)  it  will  prove 
deadly. 

“ As  to  the  cure,  if  the  horfe  be  young,  and 
this  didemper  arofe  either  from  catching  cold 
in  fome  damp  place,  or  from  any  hard  ufage, 
there  may  be  great  hopes  of  his  recovery,  be- 
caufe  the  difeafe,  in  this  cafe,  is  in  feme  mea- 
fure  fymptomatic.  The  right  way  is  to  begin 
with  bleeding,  but  not  in  too  great  quantity ; 
for  lethargic  horfes  are  feldom  able  to  bear  the 
lofs  of  blood,  unlefs  they  be  young  and  ludy. 
After  bleeding,  give  the  following  drink,  which 
confids  both  of  pefloral  and  cephalic  remedies ; 
for,  in  fome  lethargic  diforders,  the  lungs  are 
alfo  much  affetded. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  Pennyroyal, 

Coltsfoot, 

Chamomile  flowers,  of  each  a hand- 
ful ; 

Rue, 

Hyffop,  of  each  half  a handful ; 

Liquorice  root  fliced,  an  ounce. 

Infufe  thefe  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, in  a deep  veffel,  clofe  covered  ^ 
and,  when  it  has  dood  to  be  cold,  pour 
it  off. 

Alfo, 
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Take  of  Afla  foetida, 

Rufllan  caftor,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ; 

Saffron,  one  drachm. 

Bruife  the  alfa  foetida  and  caftor,  and 
ftired  the  faffron ; then  tie  them  in  a 
rag,  and  let  them  fteep  all  night  in  a 
pint  of  ftrong  mountain  wine,  or  in  the 
fame  quantity  of  fpirit  of  wine  and  wa- 
ter, about  three  parts  water  to  one  of 
the  fpirits. 

In  the  morning  giv'e  a pint  of  the  firft  in- 
fufion,  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  this  tindfure; 
the  fame  quantity  in  the  afternoon,  and  alfo  on 
the  days  following,  fqueezing  the  rag  with  the 
caftor  and  alfa  foetida  in  each  dofe,  leaving  it 
always  to  foak  in  the  tinfture  till  there  is  occa- 
fion  to  ufe  it  again,  and  that  no  tafte  or.  colour 
remains  in  it.  The  firft  three  or  four  days  let 
the  horfe  have  emollient  clyfters  *,  for,  in  all 
thefe  diftempers,  they  are  apt  to  be  coftive. 
1 hefe  are  beft  made  of  fat  broth,  or  of  the 
leaves  of  mallows  and  mar fh- mallows,  boiled 
in  water  or  milk,  with  an  ounce  of  fweet  fen- 
nel-feeds, adding  half  a pint  of  linfeed  oil, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  common  treacle,  to 
three  pints  or  two  quarts  of  the  decoftion. 

“ If  the  fleepinefs  wears  ofF,  and  the  horfe 
begins  to  move  with  fpirit  and  vigour,  give  him 
one  of  the  following  balls  every  morning  fall- 
ing, for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  : 

Take  of  Cinnabar  of  antimony, 

Alfa  foetida,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; 
Caftor,  in  powder,  two  drachms. 

Beat  this  mafs  into  a ball  with  a fuflicient 
quantity  of  oil  of  amber. 

**  After  the  ufe  of  thefe,  fhould  the  horfe 
come  to  feed  heartily,  two  or  three  mild  purges 
may  be  proper,  juft  fuch  as  will  thoroughly 
open  his  body,  as  the  following : 

Take  of  Diapente,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Succotrine  aloes,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Cinnabar  of  antimony. 

Salt  of  tartar,  of  each  two  drachms  j 
Oil  of  amber,  a fpoonful. 

Make  thefe  into  a ball  with  treacle. 

“ This  may  be  given  with  the  ufual  precau- 
tions. It  will  work  partly  by  dung,  and  partly 
by  urine,  &c.  and  with  little  or  no  griping,  and 
render  the  cure  more  perfe£l. 

“ It  is  ufual,  in  lethargic  affeflions,  and 
*noft  other  diforders  of  the  head,  after  opening 


the  fkin  of  the  forehead,  to  put  into  it  a piece 
of  fome  bulbous  root,  and  to  cut  feveral  ilTues 
in  the  neck,  bread,  belly,  and  thighs  ; but  thefe 
are  fometimes  hurtful,  efpecially  when  the  dif- 
temper  is  attended  with  weaknefs : and  I am 
the  more  convinced  of  this,  be'eaufe  I have  fe- 
veral times  cured  lethargies  in  horfes  that  were 
not  very  old,  without  any  rowels  or  other  ilTues, 
by  the  method  above  preferibed  •,  and,  inftead 
of  large  evacuations,  or  allowing  any  thing  to 
leflen  the  quantity  of  the  blood,  have  indulged 
them  in  pretty  liberal  feeding,  divided  in  fmall 
portions,  and  exhibited  at  proper  intervals.” 

LEUCOPHI.EGMATIC  (from  >^SVK0V,  al- 
bum^ lohitCy  and  (pXsyi/^x,  pituita,  phlegm)^  fig- 
nifies  that  conftitution  of  body  where  the  blood 
is  of  a pale  colour  and  broken  texture.  The 
patient  is  of  a bloated  habit,  and  watery  tu- 
mours take  place  in  the  feet,  legs,  or  other 
parts.  Such  are  commonly  afthmatic  and  drop- 
fical,  and  in  a dangerous  ftate  of  health.  The 
fwelling  called  greafe  in  horfes  is  leucophleg- 
matic. 

LEVATOR  (from  leva,  to  lift  up),  an  epithet 
applied  to  a mufcle  which  elevates,  or  raifes  up- 
wards, the  part  into  which  it  is  inferted.  Of 
thefe  there  are  feveral,  differently  fituated. 

LEVATOR  PALATI  MOLLIS.  This 
mufcle  rifes  from  the  bafis  of  the  Ikull,  near  the 
articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  runs  down  the 
fauces,  paffes  inwards  and  forwards,  fpreads 
itfelf  on  the  palatum  molle,  and  goes  to  the 
uvula. 

LEVATOR  PALPEBR.T  SUPERIORIS. 
It  arifes,  on  each  fide,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
orbit,  by  a fmall  tendon ; and  as  the  flelhy  fi- 
bres of  this  mufcle  pafs  over  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  they  gradually  fpread,  and  afterwards  ter- 
minate by  a broad  tendinous  expanfion  in  the 
fuperior  part  of  the  tarfus,  belonging  to  the  up- 
per lid. 

LEVATOR  SCAPULA,  a mufcle  which 
rifes  from  the  fecond,'  fourth,  and  fifth  of  the 
tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  neck,  by  fo  many 
diftin£l  beginnings,  which  unite,  and  are  in- 
ferted into  the  fuperior  angle  of  the  fcapula, 
which  it  draws  upward,  the  word  levator  im- 
porting a lifter-up. 

LEVATORES  ANI.  Thefe  arife  from  the 
fymphyfis  of  the  os  pubis,  the  internal  part  of 
the  ileum,  and  the  fharp  procefs  of  the  ifehium, 
dire£ling  their  courfe  towards  the  fphin£ler, 
and  bending  part  of  their  fibres  with  thofe  of 
it ; wherefore  they  partly  ferve  to  expel  the  fae- 
ces, but  do  not,  as  generally  fuppofed,  com- 
prefs  the  veficulae  feminales  in  coition.  The 
Uvater  ani  in  the  horfe  is  (hewn  in  Plates  XI. 
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and  XII.  See  the  defcription  of  parts  In  the 
“ lower  limbs  y’  under  the  articles  House  and 
Muscles. 

LEVATORES  LABIORUM  Thefemuf- 
cles  rife  from  the  cavity  on  each  fide  under  the 
os  jugale,  in  the  os  maxillare,  and  are  inferted 
■w’ith  the  zygomaticus  major  and  others  Into  the 
angle  of  the  lips. 

LEVATORES  COSTARUM,  elevators  of 
the  ribs.  Thefe  inufcles  rife  from  the  tranf- 
^ erfe  procefies  of  the  vertebrae)  and  are  inferted 
into  the  ribs;-they  are  divided  into  tvimclafleSjviz. 
the  longiores  and  the  breviores.  The  brevlores 
are  thofe  which  arife  from  the  tranfverfe  pro- 
cefTes,  and  are  Inferted  Into  the  next  rib  ; the 
longiores  run  over  one  rib,  and  are  inferted  in- 
to the  next.  For  thefe  mufcles  in  the  horfe, 
fee  Plate  XI.  and  the  defcription  of  parts  “ in 
the  trunky-  under  the  article  Horse. 

LEVATORES  LABII  INFERIORIS. 
They  arife  Irom  the  fockets  of  the  incifores, 
and  are  inferted  into  the  lower  lip. 

LEVATORES  LABII  SUPERIORIS. 
They  arife  from  the  os  maxillare,  and  defcend 
obliquely  under  the  fuin  of  the  upper  lip. 

LEVERET,  a young  hare,  fo  called  in  the 
firil  year  of  her  age. 

LEVIGATION  (fi  rom  liEvis,  fmooth)y  Is  the 
reducing  hard  ponderous  bodies,  fuch  as  coral, 
tutty,  calamine,  and  the  precious  ftones,  into 
a light  fubllle  powder,  by  grinding  upon  a mar- 
ble ftone  with  a muller,  as  painters  do  their  co- 
lours. d'his  is  much  ufed  in  pharmacy  ; but, 
unlefs  rire  grinding  inflruments  are  extremely 
hard,  they  will  fo  much  wear  away,  as  to  dou- 
ble fometimes  the  weight  of  the  medicine  fo 
levigated. 

LEVINER,  or  Lyemer,  a kind  of  hound  of 
a very  fingular  fcent,  and  incomparable  fwift- 
mefs.  He  is  a middle  kind,  betwixt  a harrier  and 
a greyhound,  as  well  with  regard  to  qualities  as 
to  his  form.  This  dog  excels  in  fmelling  and 
fwift  running,  follows  the  game  with  more  ea- 
gernefs,  and  takes  it  with  great  quicknefs. 

LEVITY,  is  the  diminution  or  want  of 
weight  in  any  body  when  compared  with  an- 
other that  is  heavier,  and  in  this  fenfc  it  is  op- 
ppfed  to  gravity. 

LIBANOTIS,  mountain  ftone-parfley,  a fpe- 
cies  of  athamanta,  a fpecies  of  cachrys,  &c. 

LIBANOTUS,  frankincenfe. 

LIBER,  in  botany,  the  inner  hark  or  rind  of 
a tree  or  plant,  diftinil  from  the  cortex,  which 
is  the  outer : thus,  according  to  Linnasus,  the 
calyx  is  a continuation  of  the  cortex,  but  the 
corolla  a continuation  of  the  liber. 

LIBERTY , in  the  manege,  a void  fpacc  left 


in  the  middle  of  a bit,  to  give  place  to  the 
tongue  of  a horfe.  It  Is  m.rde  by  the  bit’s  arch- 
ing in  the  middle,  and  rifing  towards  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  d he  bit,  according  to  the  va- 
rious forms  of  the  liberty,  in  the  old  manege, 
acquired  different  names  ; as  a fcatch-mouth,  a 
PignateUcy  i.  e.  with  the  liberty  after  Plgnatelle’s 
faihion  ; a cannon -mouthy  with  the  liberty  like  a 
pigeon’s  neck,  &c.  Guillet  fays,  care  mull  be 
taken  not  to  make  the  liberty  too  high,  lell  it 
hurt,  or  at  lead  tickle,  the  palate,  and  make 
the  horfe  carry  lov/i 

LIBIDO,  ftri£lly  fignifies  venereal  defire ; 
but  Is  ufed  by  fome  writers  to  exprefs  any 
flrong  inclination,  as  to  forward  the  natural 
excretions  by  flool  or  urine,  or  to  fcratch,  in 
fome  cutaneous  dillempers,  which  occafion  itch- 
ing. 

LICHEN,  i.  e.  impetigo,  tettar,  or  ring-worm. 
It  is  the  Impetigo  of  the  Arabians  and  of  Pliny, 
and  the  fcables  of  Celfus. 

LICHEN,  liver-wort,  a genus  in  Linnaeus’s 
botany,  of  the  order  of  Algas,  or  'Thongs.  He 
enumerates  one  hundred  and  thirty  fpecies,  and 
feveral  varieties. 

LICHEN  a name  for  a fpecies  of 

leprofy,  and  alfo  of  certain  warts  that  grow  on 
the  legs  of  horfes. 

LIEN,  the  fpleen.  See  Spleen. 

LIENTERY  (Afiavrefia,  from  Xsiov,  lave, 

fmoothy  svre^oy,  intejitnum,  gut,  and  fsw,  Jliio,  to 
Jlon'),  a particular  loofenefs  or  diarrhoea,  where 
the  f^ood  pafles  fo  fnddenly  through  the  ftomach 
and  guts,  as  to  be  thrown  out  by  ftool  with 
little  or  no  alteration.  Its  cure  is  performed  by 
the  warm  aftringents. 

LIFE,  that  principle  which  dillinguifhes  ani- 
mated beings  from  dead  matter,  and  the  lofs  of 
which  reduces  them  to  the  Hate  of  the  latter. 
Mr.  Hunter  contends  for  the  exiftence  of  this 
principle  In  the  blood  of  animals.  See  Blood. 

LIGAMENT  (from  ligo,  to  bind),  a white 
and  folld  body,  fofter  than  a cartilage,  but 
harder  than  a membrane.  They  have  no  con- 
fpicuous  cavities,  neither  have  they  any  fenfibi- 
lity,  left  they  fhould  fuffer  upon  the  motion  of 
the  joint.  T heir  chief  ufe  is  to  conne£l  the 
bones,  which  are  articulated  together  for  mo- 
tion, left  they  fhould  be  diflocated  with  exer- 
cife. 

LIGAMENTUM  ANNULARE,  the  annu- 
lar or  ring  like  ligament.  This  name  is  given 
to  any  ligament  which  feems  to  encircle  a limb, 
with  a defign  to  reftrain  the  feveral  tendons 
which  pafs  under  it,  and  which,  but  lor  this, 
would  be  drawn,  by  the  a£lion  of  the  mufcles, 
into  a ftraight  line,  and  thus  defeat  the  motion 
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that  might  be  intended.  Familiar  inftances  of 
this  occur  on  the  ancles  and  wrills  in  the  hu' 
man  fubje£i:. 

LIGAMENTUM  COLT  DEXTRUM.  The 
mefcntery  having  reached  the  end  of  the  ikum 
joining  the  colon,  the  particular  lamina,  which 
is  turned  to  the  right  fide,  forms  a fmall  tranf- 
verfe  fold,  thus  named. 

LIGAMENTUM  COLI  SINISTRUM. 
The  mefentery,  here  called  mefocolon,  having 
pafled  below  the  left  kidney,  contradis,  and 
forms  a tranfverfe  fold,  thus  named. 

LIGAMENTUM  COLLI,  a powerful  liga- 
ment found  in  moft  animals  that  graze  the  paf- 
tures  for  their  fuftenance.  It  is  calculated  to  take 
off  from  the  mufcles  the  weight  of  the  head,  dur- 
ing the  long  continuance  of  that  pofture,  in 
which  it  is  neceffary  for  them  to  remain.  I'he 
fituation  of  this  ligament  in  the  horfe  is  fhewn 
in  Plate  X.  See  the  defcriptlon  of  parts  “ in  the 
ficcky"  under  the  article  Horse. 

LIGAMENTUM  HEPATIS  SUSPEN- 
SORIUM.  It  was  the  umbilical  vein  in  the 
foetus. 

LIGAMENTUM  INTERMAXILLARE. 
So  Window  calls  a ligament  on  each  fide  of  the 
face.  It  connefts  the  two  jaws,  and  gives  in- 
fertion  to  the  pofterior  fibres  of  the  buccinator 
mufcle.  It  is  ftrong  and  broad,  fixed  to  the 
outer  fide  of  the  upper  jaw,  above  the  laft  dens 
molaris,  and  at  the  fide  of  the  apophyfis  ptery- 
goideus  internus.  By  the  lower  end  it  is  fixed 
on  the  outfide  of  the  lower  jaw,  below  the  laft 
dens  molaris. 

LIGAMENTUM  LATUM,  vel  Suspenso- 
RiUM  Hepatis.  It  is  made  up  of  the  double 
membrane  of  the  peritonteum,  which  covers  the 
liver  on  each  fide,  and  meets  to  be  joined  by  the 
fternum.  See  Liver. 

LIGAMENTUM  NUCHiE.  So,  in  the 
human  fubjeft,  the  mufculus  cucullaris  is  call- 
ed, where  it  is  infeparably  united  to  its  fellow 
in  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

LIGA.MENTUM  POUPARTII,Poupart’s 
Tigament.  It  is  only  the  lower  border  of  the 
defcending  oblique  mufcle  of  the  belly,  ftretch- 
ed  from  the  fore  part  of  the  os  ilium  to  the 
pubes. 

LIGAMENTUM  PUBIS  INTEROSSE- 
UM,  a ftrong  triangular  membrane,  fixed  by 
two  of  its  edges  in  the  inferior  branches  of 
thofe  bones,  all  the  way  up  to  their  common 
fymphyfis : the  third  edge,  which  is  lowed,  is 
loofe ; and  this  whole  membrane,  the  middle 
of  which  is  perforated  by  a particular  hole,  is 
ftretched  very  tight  between  the  two  bones,  and 
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under  their  caitilaginous  arch^  to  which  It  ad- 
heres very  clofely. 

LIGAMENTUM  ROTUNDUM,  the  round 
ligament.  There  are  two  of  this  kind,  one  on 
each  fide  of  the  uterus  in  the  human  female. 
They  are  two  long  fmall  plexufes  of  blood- 
veflcls  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  ligamenta  lata, 
whofe  ufe  is  not  known.  They  run  in  the  du- 
plicature  of  the  broad  ligaments,  from  the  cor- 
ners of  the  fundus  uteri,  pafs  through  the  an- 
nual aperture  of  the  obllquus  externus,  and  are 
loft;  in  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  fat  in 
the  groin. 

LIGATURE,  any  thing  that  is  tied  about 
a part  of  the  body,  as  a bandage.  In  a more  li- 
mited fenfe  it  denotes  a thread,  or  waxed  i)iece 
of  filk,  or  of  narrow  tape,  tied  round  a blood- 
veflel  to  prevent  haemorrhage,  after  it  has  been 
divided  in  an  operation. 

LIGHT.  A horfe  is  faid  to  be  light  that  is 
fwift  in  his  paces.  We  likewlfe  call  a horfe 
light  that  is  well  made,  though  he  is  neither 
fwift  nor  adllve ; for,  in  this  laft  expreffion,  we 
confider  only  the  fliape  and  make  of  a horfe, 
without  regard  to  his  qualities. 

LIGHT  UPON  THE  HAND.  A liorfc  is 
faid  to  be  light  on  the  hand  that  has  a good 
mouth,  and  does  not  reft  too  heavily  on  the 
bit. 

LIGHT-BELLIED,  a term  applied  to  a 
horfe  that  has  fiat,  narrow,  and  contrafted  fides, 
which  makes  the  flanks  turn  up  like  that  of  ^ 
greyhound. 

Lights,  a vulgar  name  for  the  lungs.  See 
Lungs. 

LIGNUM,  wood.  Of  woods  feveral  are 
ufed  in  medicine,  as  the  lignum  aloes,  or  cordia 
Sebejlena ; lignum  Camptchenfe,  or  heematoxy- 
lum  ; lignum  guaiacum,  &c. 

LIGS,  or  Giggs.  See  the  article  Giggs. 

LILIUM  PARACELSI,  the  lily  of  Paracel- 
fits,  or,  tin£Iure  of  metals.  A mixture  of  cop- 
per and  antimony,  another  of  regulus  of  anti- 
mony and  tin,  and  regulus  of  antimony,  nitre, 
and  tartar,  are  melted  together  in  a crucible, 
and  then  poured  into  a mortar.  They  are  in- 
troduced as  hot  as  poffible  into  a matrafs,  and 
fpirit  of  wine  is  poured  upon  them.  The  mix- 
ture is  digefted  till  the  fpirit  has  acquired  a red 
colour.  Part  of  the  metallic  fubftances  calcines 
during  their  fufion  ; by  means  of  the  nitre,  the 
tartar  and  nitre  alkalize  together  : the  fmall  por- 
tion of  metallic  calx  augments  the  caufticity  of 
the  alkali,  which  thereby  becomes  more  able 
to  a£k  upon  the  oily  principles  of  the  fpirit  of 
wine.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  this  tin£lure  is 
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a little  more  coloured  than  the  tincture  of  fait 
of  tartar. 

LILY,  Lilium  (from  Xeio;,  fmooih,  graceful)^ 
fo  named  from  the  beauty  of  its  leaves.  This 
plant  is  well  known.  Eoerhaave  enumerates 
nineteen  fpecies,  but  there  are  very  few  of  them 
that  are  ufeful  in  medicine.  The  common  ivhile 
lily,  lilimn  candidum,  or  Palc^inmn,  foliis  fpar- 
4ls,  corollis  campanulatis,  intus  glabris,  is  per- 
ennial, a native  of  Syria  and  Paleftine,  common 
in  our  gardens,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  roots 
are  extremely  mucilaginous.;  and,  boiled  with 
milk  or  water,  are  ufed  in  emollient  and  fup- 
purating  cataplafmsc;  but  the  other  farinaceous 
poultices  poflefs  nearly  equal  advantages.  Dr.  AI- 
fton  fays,  that  the  roots  are  of  the  nature  of 
fquills.  ft  is  ifaid,  that  Godorus,  ferjeant-fur- 
geon  to.  queen  Elizabeth,  cured  many  dropfical 
people  by  giving  them  bread  to  eat  in  which 
thefe  roots  were  baked. 

LLNlB,  by  mathematicians,  is  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  the  outermoft  border  of  any  thing ; and 
from  them  transferred  to  the  fame  purpofes  in 
phyfics. 

LIMBS,  thofe  parts  of  an  animal  which,  in 
anatomical  language,  are  called  the  extremities. 
In  quadrupeds  each  limb  confifts  of  the  thigh, 
leg,  and  foot,  with  their  appendages.  In  a 
horfe,  much  depends  on  the  make  and  fliape  of 
the  limbs,  both  as  relating  to  beauty  and.  a£li- 
■vity. 

LIMER,  or  Lime-hoond,  the  fame  as 
Blood -HOUND,  a large  dog  for  hunting  the 
wild  boar. 

LINCTUS,  the  fame  as  Lambative,  pro- 
bably from  the  fame  derivation,  or  from  lingua, 
the  tongue,  becaufe  it  is  a form  of  medicine  to 
be  licked  up  with  the  tongue. 

LINEA  ALBA,  fignifies  a white  litie,  and  is 
therefore  given,  by  reafon  of  its  colour,  to  that 
line  which  reaches  from  the  cartilago  enfiformis 
in  the  human  body  to  the  os  pubis,  and  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  tendons  of  the  ob- 
lique and  tranfverfe  mufcles,  dividing  the  abdo- 
men into  tv/o  in  the  middle.  1 his  receives  a 
twig  of  a nerve  from  the  intercoftals  of  each  of 
its  digitations  or  indentings,  which  are  vifible  to 
the  eye,  at  leaft  in  lean  perfons. 

LINE.(E  SEMILUNARES.  They  terminate 
the  lower  part  of  the  external  oblique  mufcle, 
.and  are  loft  at  tire  upper  part. 

LINEAE  TRANS  VERS  AE.  They  pafs  be- 
tween the  linea  alba  and  linese  ferailunares,  and 
are  formed  by  the  indentations  of  the  re£li 
mufcles.  They  are. not  direiTly  tranfverfe,  as 
reprefented  by  fome,  but  are  irregularly  waved. 


LINGODES.  Fevers  are  fo  called,  by  writ- 
ers, that  are  much  attended  with  a hiccup. 

LINGUA,  the  tongue.  See  Tongue. 
LINGUALES  GLANDUL^E,  thofe  of  the 
foramen  caecum  of  the  bafis  of  the  tongue. 

LINGUALES,  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves, 
diftributed  to  the  tongue. 

LINGUALIS  MUSCULUS,  the  mufcle  of 
the  tongue.  It  rifes  from  the  bafis  of  the  os 
hyoides,  and  runs  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  It 
is,  in  general,  the  flefhy  fibre  of  the  tongue, 
which  runs  in  many  diredlions. 

LINIMENT,  a thin  ointment;  a foapy  or 
oily  compofition,  calculated  to  be  rubbed,  with 
the  hand,  into  a difeafed  part.  See  Ointment. 
Many  of  the  forms  termed  embrocations  may  be 
confidered  as  liniments  (fee  Embrocation). 
The  compofition  called  Opodeldoc  (fee  Opodel- 
doc) is  alfo  of  this  kind.  The  following  arc 
from  Mr.  Taplin. 

Take  of  Cantharides,  in  fine  powder,  one 
drachm ; 

Olive  oil,  two  ounces. 

Mix  them  together. 

This  Mr.  Taplin  employs  in  the  treatment  of 
fpavins  of  long  Handing.  For  nuindgalls  he  di- 
re£ts  the  following : 

Take  of  Oil  of  origanum. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ; 

Camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  one 
ounce. 

Mix  fhem  together  by  Ihaking  the  bottle. 

Mr.  John  Lawrence  alfo  fupplies  the  fol- 
lowing ufeful  liniments- 

Take  of  Soft  foap, 

Venice  turpentine, 

Fuller’s  earth,  of  each  a fuitablc 
quantity  ; 

Brandy,  enough  to  make  the  whole 
of  due  confluence. 

He  direfts  this  to  be  applied  on  tow. 

Mr.  L.  alfo  recommends,  as  a cheap  lini- 
ment, muftard-feed  frelh  ground,  joined  with 
camphorated  fpirits.  He  gives  other  forms  of 
liniment,  viz'. 

Take  of  Oil  of  turpentine, 

Oil  of  bay,  of  each  four  ounces ; 
Camphor,  rubbed  fine,  one  ounce; 
Reftified  oil  of  amber,  three  ounces ; 
Tindture  of  cantharides,  one  ounce. 
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Or, 

Take  of  Soap  liniment^  four  ounces ; 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 

Tinfture  of  opium,  of  each  one 
ounce. 

JMix  them. 

In  feme  of  the  foregoing  we  have  ventured 
to  deviate  a little  from  Mr.  Lawrence,  efpe- 
cially  in  withholding  “ vinegar”  from  a compo- 
fition  in  which  foap”  has  been  previoufly  di- 
re£led.  We  are  fare,  upon  due  refledbion,  that 
he  will  accede  to  our  alteration. 

LINSEED,  or  Lintseed,  the  feed  of  the 
common  flax  ; linum  fativum  Linn.  Linfeed 
yields  to  the  prefs  a confiderable  quantity  of  oil; 
and,  boiled  in  water,  forms  a ftrong  mucilage. 
Infufions  and  decodlions  of  thefe  feeds  are  com- 
monly made  ufe  of,  like  other  vegetable  muci- 
lages, in  catarrhous  and  pulmonic  fymptoms. 
They  are  alfo  of  ufe  in  nephritic  pains  and 
ftranguries.  Half  a pint  of  the  feed  unbruifed 
is  about  a proper  quantity  for  two  gallons  of 
water.  The  powder  of  thefe  feeds,  after  the 
oil  has  been  preffed  out  of  them,  is  employed  in 
emollient  and  maturating  cataplafms.  The  ex- 
prelTed  oil  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  a more  healing 
and  balfamic  nature  than  other  oils  of  this  clafs, 
and  therefore  has  been  very  generally  employed 
in  pulmonary  and  other  complaints  ; but  this 
opinion  is  not  well  founded. 

LINSEED  OIL.  See  Linseed. 

LINT,  feraped  linen.  In  human  furgery,  it. 
is  the  common  covering  for  fores ; but  tow  is 
the  fineft  fubflance  ufed  for  veterinary  pur- 
pofes. 

LINUM  CATHARTICUM,  purging  flax, 
or  mill-mountain  ; a very  fmall  plant,  not  above 
four  or  five  inches  high,  found  wild  upon  chalky 
hills  and  in  dry  pafture-grounds.  Its  virtue 
is  exprefled  in  its  title.  An  infufion,  in  water 
or  whey,  of  a handful  of  the  frefh  leaves,  or  a 
drachm  of  them  in  fubflance  when  dried,  are 
faid  to  purge  without  inconvenience. 

LIPPII,  Egyptian  fmall  purple  flowering  cen- 
taurea,  a fpecies  of  ceniaurea. 

LIPPITLJDO,  a diforder  of  the  eyes,  from  a 
decay  or  obflrucflion  of  their  natmal  moiflure, 
which  makes  them  feel  dry,  and  appear  angry 
and  red,  commonly  called  blear-eyed. 

LIPS  OF  A Horse.  See  Mouth.  If  they 
are  thin  and  fmall,  they  contribute  to  a good 
mouth,  but  the  contrary  if  they  are  large  and 
thick.  A horfe  is  faid  to  arm  or  guard  him- 
felf  with  his  lips,  when  they  are  fo  thick  as  to 
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cover  the  bars,  and  keep  off  the  preflhrc  of  th« 
curb. 

LIQUAMEN,  any  thing  capable  of  melting. 
It  is  generally  ufed  to  exprefs  fuch  untSIuous 
fubflances  as  are  procured  by  melting. 

LIQUATION,  or  Liquefaction,  which 
fignify  the  fame  (from  liquefacio)\  melting. 

LIQUID,  or  Liquidity,  fuch  a property  in 
bodies  as  is  alfo  exprefled  by  fluidity  ; but  this, 
fomewhat  further  than  that,  alfo  fuppofes  a 
power  of  wetting,  which  all  fluids  have  not. 
This  proceeds  from  a peculiar  configuration  of 
particles,  which  difpofes  them  to  adhere  to 
the  furface  of  bodies  which  aie  immerfed  into 
them. 

LIQUOR,  a pharmaceutical  appellation  given 
to  fome  volatile  fluids  ufed  in  medicine  ; fuch 
as  the  liquor  anodynus  mmeralis  Hoffmaimi.,  which 
is  an  etherial  fpirit. 

LIQUOR  AMNII,  the  fluid  in  which  the 
foetus  fwims  during  geflation. 

LIQUORICE,  the  glycyrrhiza  glabi'a  Linn. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  produced  plentifully 
in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  That  which  is 
the  growth  of  our  own  is  preferable  to  fuch  as 
comes  from  abroad  ; the  latter  being  generally 
mouldy,  which  this  root  is  very  apt  to  become, 
unlefs  kept  in  a dry  place.  The  powder  of  li- 
quorice, ufually  fold,  is  often  mingled  with 
flour,  OP  with  fubflances  not  quite  fo  whole- 
fome.  The  befl  fort  is  of  a brownifh  yellow 
colour  (the  fine  pale  yellow  being  generally  fo— 
phiflicated),  and  of  a very  rich  fweet  tafle, 
much  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  frefh 
root.  Liquorice  is  almofl  the  only  fweet  that 
quenches  thirfl,  whence  it  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  adipfon ; but  then  it  mufl  be  chewed, 
fome  time  after  it  has  lofl  its  fweet  tafle,  for 
then  it  gives  out  its  acrid  and  bitterifh  matter, 
which  flimulates  the  mouth  and  fauces,  fo  as 
to  produce  an  excretion  of  fluid,  and  thereby 
take  off  the  thirfl  which  the  fweetnefs  had  pro- 
duced. 

Infufions  or  extra£ls  made  from  it  afford  very 
convenient  vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  other 
medicines ; its  tafle  concealing  that  of  unpalat- 
able drugs  more  efledlually  than  any  other  fac- 
charine  fubflance. 

Liquorice  is  thought  to  poflefs  fome  peBoral 
qualities,  and  in  this  character  appears  fre- 
quently, with  other  ingredients,  in  veterinary 
preferiptions. 

An  extra£l;  from  it  is  diredled  to  be  made  in 
the  ffiops ; but  this  preparation  is  brought  chief- 
ly from  abroad,  under  the  name  of  Spanifh 
juicey  or  Spani/h  liquorice.  But  the  foreign  ex- 
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tra£t  is  not  equal  to  fuch  as  is  made  with  pro- 
per care  among  ourfelves. 

Li  rHARGE.  See  Lead. 
LITHAGOGUS  (from  a Jlone,  and 

aycy,  to  bring  away).^  an  epithet  for  a medicine 
that  expels  the  (tone. 

LITHI  ASrS  from  A(5o;,  a Jlone)^  i.  e. 

the  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  and  ftone  in  the 
bladder. 

Li  rHIATES,  falts  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  lithic  acid,  or  ftone  in  the  bladder,  with 
the  different  alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  bafes. 
I’here  are  twenty-four  fpecies  enumerated  in 
M.  Fourcroy’s  Elements  of  Natural  Hiftory  and 
Chemiftry. 

LITHOIDES  (X(9o£(5ijf,  from  A(8of,  a Jlone^ 
and  Bihs^fonn),  an  epithet  for  the  os  petrofum. 
It  is  fo  called  from  its  hardnefs. 

LITHONTRIPTICS  (AiSovrfiffrixsf,  from 

A(9of,  a Jlone,  and  Tpi^iu,  to  wear),  fuch  medi- 
cines as,  by  their  folvent  qualities,  dilfolve  or 
break  down  calculi,  when  generated  in  the  body, 
and  alfo  forward  their  difcharge  out  of  the  part 
or  cavity  in  which  they  are  lodged. 

LITHOTOMY  (XibdtoiJiix,  from  Ai9of,  a Jlone, 
and  reij^vw,  to  cut),  the  operation  of  cutting  for 
the  ftone. 

LIVER,  in  anatomy,  a glandular  fubftance, 
and  by  far  the  largeft  that  is  to  be  met  with  ei- 
ther in  men  or  quadrupeds.  It  is  of  a dufky 
red  colour,  and  in  fome  places  a little  variegat- 
ed or  fhaded.  It  is  feated  on  the  right  fide  of 
the  abdomen,  immediately  under  the  diaphragm 
or  midriff.  In  a horfe  it  is  divided  into  feven 
lobes,  whereby  it  is  preferred  from  being  hurt 
by  any  violent  motion.  The  right  lobe  is  the 
largeft.  The  outfide  is  convex,  and  its  infide 
concave  or  hollow,  to  make  way  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  -ftomach  and  inteftines  which  lie  un- 
der it.  'I'he  upper  part  is  much  thicker  than 
the  lower,  and  all  its  edges  extremely  fmooth, 
fo  that  it  can  in  no  way  injure  the  other  vif- 
cera.  It  is  alfo  fecured  by  ligaments;  one  from 
the  diaphragm  ; a fecond,  or  a portion  of  the 
fame,  from  the  breaft-bone,  by  which  means  it 
can  neither  fall  downwards  nor  fideways  ; and 
the  umbilical  vein,  by  which  the  foetus  is  nou- 
riflied,  becomes  its  fufpenfory  or  third  liga- 
ment ; fo  that  it  can  neither  pufh  forwards  in 
galloping  or  going  down  hill,  nor  prefs  too 
hard  upon  the  foft  parts  that  lie  under  it.  One 
ufe  of  the  liver,  as  Gibfon  fuppofes,  is  to 
warm  and  comfort  the  lower  part  of  the  fto- 
mach, and  poffibly  it  may  in  fome  meafure  con- 
tribute to  digeftion  ; but  its  chief  ufe  is  for  the 
fecretion  of  bile.  See  the  article  Bilis. 


LIVIDUS,  fo  the  petflinjEus  mufcle  is 
fometimes  called,  .from  its  livid  colour. 

LIX,  pot-afli,  or  wood-alh. 

LIXIVIUM,  a liquor  made  by  the  infufion 
of  alhes,  or  any  burnt  vegetable,  which  is  more 
or  lefs  pungent  and  penetrating  as  it  is  impreg- 
nated with  the  falts.  What  is  left,  after  the 
evaporation  of  fuch  a liquor,  is  called  lixivtal 
or  lixiviate  fait ; fuch  as  all  thofe  are  which  are 
made  by  incineration.  A more  fimple  way  of 
forming  a lixivium  is  by  diflblving  pot-afli,  or 
KALI,  in  water,  w'hich  may  thus  be  conveni- 
ently made  of  any  degree  of  ftrength. 

LOBE,  fignifies  any  body  of  a roundifli  ftiape : 
in  anatomy,  different  parts  of  the  body  are  thu.s 
diftinguilhed,  as  the  lobes  of  the  lungs,  liver, 
and  the  like  j which  parts  fee  under  the  proper 
names. 

LOBELLUS,  or  Lobulus,  a fmall  lobe- 
The  fmall  cells  of  fat  are  called  lobuli  adipof ; 
and  the  extremities  of  the  bronchia,  which  end 
in  little,  knobs,  are  called  lobuli  pulmonum. 

LOCALES.  Thus  Dr.  Cullen  names  one  of 
his  claffes  of  difeafes.  It  is  when  a difeafe  oc- 
cupies only  a portion  of  the  fyftem,  or  when 
a part  only,  and  not  the  whole  body,  is  af- 
fedled. 

LOCH,  or  Lohoch,  are  Arabian  names  for 
thpfe  forms  of  medicine  which,  are  now  com- 
monly called  Lambatives,  Linctuses,  &c. 

LOCHIA  (Ao;^Eia,  Xo-xj^a),  fuch  evacuations 
as  take  place  after  parturition. 

LOCHIORRHCEA,  an  exceffive  difcharge 
of  the  lochia,  after  they  become  pale  or  whitifli. 

LOCKED  JAW,  a tetanic  or  fpafmodic  dif- 
eafe, to  which  horfes  of  all  ages  are  liable.  It 
is  more  frequent  in  hot  than  in  cold  climates, 
and  the  fymptoms  of  it  are  there  more  fevere. 
The  moft  common  caufes  of  locked  jaw  are, 
punctures  of  different  tendinous  parts,  attended 
with  fome  injury  of  the  nerves  Supplying  thofe 
parts,  and  producing  an  univerfal  irritation  of 
the  nervous  fyftem,  accompanied  with  a greater 
or  lefs  degree  of  fpafm  in  the  whole  of  the  muf- 
cular  powers.  The  operations  of  nicking  and 
docking  alfo  occafion  it,  more  particularly  the 
latter,  and  thefe  efpecially  in  frofty  or  other  fe- 
vere weather..  Other  caufes  are,  cold  applied 
to  the  body  when  hot  j journeys  in  bad  weather, 
after  having  been  indulged  a long  time  with  a 
hot  ftable  and  clothing.  Horfes  pricked  in 
fhoeing  are  alfo  liable  to  locked  jaw.  From  the 
fympathy  known  to  exift  between  the  ftomach 
and  the  brain,  bolts  and  other  worms  have  been 
fuppofed  fometimes  to  give  birth  to  this  difeafe, 
by  adhering  to  and  wounding  the  nervous  coat 
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of  tliat  organ.  But  locked  jaw  will  frequently 
occur  independently  of  any  apparent  reafon.  It 
fometimes  proceeds  to  a violent  degree  very  fud- 
denly  ; in  other  inftances  very  gradually  only. 
Previoufly  to  an  abfolute  Hate  of  locked  jaw, 
fome  rigidity  Is  to  be  perceived  in  the  mufcles 
of  the  neck : as  this  proceeds,  the  extremities 
begin  to  undergo  a fimilar  efFe£f  *,  the  legs  be- 
come ftiff,  and  are  drawn  much  apart  5 the  ears 
and  tail  are  erefted,  the  nollrils  expanded,  and 
the  eyes  fi.xcd,  difplaying,  in  appearance,  an 
unufual  and  conliderable  fire  and  animation. 
IMuch  difficulty  feems  to  be  experienced  in  de- 
glutition, the  abdominal  mufcles  are  ftrongly 
aft'efted  with  fpafm,  and  the  body  is  drawn  or 
tucked  up.  The  bowels  are  generally  obftinately 
coftive,  and  the  refpiration  is  ufually  more  or 
lefs  influenced  by  the  difeafe.  In  all  fpafmodic 
alTedkions  of  the  mufcles,  acute  pain  is  experi- 
enced, caufing  an  irregular  ftate  of  the  pulfe. 
There  is  a deficiency  in  the  fecretion  of  the 
urine  in  this  difeafe,  but  no  diminution  feems 
to  take  place  in  the  appetite. 

There  are  but  few  veterinary  praGitioners, 
probably,  who  can  boaft  of  having  been  very 
fuccefsful  in  the  treatment  of  locked  jaw. 
Though  they  may  be  well  acquainted  with  its 
moll  prevailing  fymptoms,  the  method  of  cure 
yet  remains  an  obje£l  highly  worthy  of  the  exer- 
tions of  laudable  enquiry.  Perhaps  fome  future 
period  may  give  to  the  world  a certain  remedy 
for  this  dreadful  malady  ; and  fuch  an  event 
would  be  not  lefs  defirable  to  human  than  to  ve- 
terinary medicine. 

For  the  cure  of  locked  jaw,  the  greateft  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  have  been  recommend- 
ed ; fuch  as  fupporting  a high  flate  of  perfpir- 
ation  in  the  animal  for  feveral  hours,  by  cover- 
ing the  body  in  blankets,  &c.  or  immerfing  the 
patient  for  a length  of  time  in  fnow  or  cold  wa- 
ter. We  have  heard  of  advantages  attending 
both  thele  methods,  and  we  have  had  a few  op- 
portunities of  giving  each  of  them  a fair  trial ; 
not,  however,  with  that  benefit  that  w'e  could 
have  wiffied.  It  will  be  here  necelTary,  not- 
withflanding,  to  point  out  the  molt  probable 
means  of  fuccefs.  We  are  convinced,  that,  in 
cafes  of  locked  jaw,  opium,  in  large  dofes,  is  the 
remedy  on  which  our  hopes  are  principally  to  be 
founded  : it  may  be  given,  indeed,  in  very  large 
quantities  in  all  fpafmodic  difeafes,  without  be- 
ing attended  with  thofe  hurtful  confequences  it 
is  commonly  accompanied  with  on  other  occa- 
fions.  The  dofes  ought  to  be  repeated  as  the 
power  of  them  appears  to  wear  off.  In  the  in- 
fancy of  the  difeafe,  where  the  pulfe  will  juftify 


It,  by  Indicating  an  Inflammatory  propenfity, 
bleeding  is  required  j but,  without  this  precau- 
tion, the  practice  is  now  generally  confidered 
as  improper.  A coftive  ftate  of  the  inteftines 
will  certainly  tend  to  aggravate  the  complaint ; 
fo  that,  by  relaxing  them,  we  may  probably 
promote  a relaxation  in  other  parts.  Therefore, 
when  we  are  not  prevented  by  the  clofenefs  of 
the  jaws,  or  the  difficulty  of  deglutition,  and 
when  coftivenefs  exifts,  the  following  drench 
may  be  given  every  fix  hours,  until  it  operates. 

Take  of  thin  gruel  of  oatmeal,  one  pint ; 
Caftor  oil,  or 
Olive  oil,  twelve  ounces  ; 

Glauber’s  fait,  four  ounces. 

Dlflblve  the  falts  In  the  gruel,  w'hilft  warm, 
and  afterwards  mix  the  whole  into  a 
drench. 

Spafmodic  difeafes  are  fuch  as  allow  the  lofs 
of  but  little  time ; of  courfe,  before  we  can 
poffibly  perceive  the  confequence  of  this  ape- 
rient treatment,  It  behoves  us  to  employ,  in 
the  mean  while,  other  ufeful  medicines. 

Let  the  following  ball  be  given  every  three  or 
four  hours,  or  as  often  as  the  ftate  of  the  cafe 
may  demand. 

Take  of  Purified  opium,  three  drachms  : 

Salt  of  hartfhorn, 

Camphor,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Syrup,  fufficient  to  make  the  ball. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  coftivenefs 
Is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  poftible : laxatives, 
independent  of  other  utility  in  the  above  com- 
plaint, will  beneficially  countera6l  the  aftringent 
quality  of  opium.  So  far  we  have  been  treat- 
ing of  the  difeafe  as  in  its  moft  favourable  ftage. 
When  the  jaws  are  already  fo  far  clofed  as  to 
prevent  the  admiffion  of  medicines,  the  only 
means  left  are  the  introdu£lion  of  them  in  clyf- 
ters.  Of  thefe,  a laxative  one,  as  the  follow- 
ing, may  be  given,  at  the  diferetion  of  the 
pra£litioner. 

Take  of  thin  gruel,  four  quarts  ; 

Common  fait,  fix  ounces  j 

Olive  oil,  or 

Hog’s  lard,  four  ounces. 

DHTolve  them  together,  and  admlnifter  In 
the  ufual  manner. 

We  cannot  precifely  afeertain  the  quantity  of 
the  opiate  that  can  be  adminiftered  in  this  way 
to  the  horfe  with  fafety  : we  conceive,  how'ever, 
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that  it  Is  pretty  cbnfiderable.  The  following 
may  be  hijefted  without  danger  every  three  or 
four  hours. 

Take  of  Oatmeal-gruel,  one  quart ; 

• Purified  opium,  fix  drachms ; 

Spirit  of  hartlliorn,  one  ounce  and 
a half ; 

Camphor  (previoufly  rubbed  into  a 
liniment  with  a little  fpirit  of 
wine),  one  ounce. 

Difiblve  the  opium  firft  in  the  gruel,  and 
mix  the  whole  well  together. 

It  is  neceflary  to  remark,  that  this  compofi- 
tion  can  prove  but  of  little  utility  during  the  ac- 
tive operation  of  the  laxative  clyfter ; and,  of 
courfe,  it  fhould  be  contrived  that  thefe  very 
oppofite  remedies  interfere  as  little  as  poffible 
with  each  other. 

Notwithflanding  we  have  not  yet  been  lucky 
enough  to  witnefs  the  fuccefs  'of  the  application 
of  cold  water  to  the  furface  of  the  bodies  of  horfes 
labouring  under  locked  jaw,  our  hopes  of  its 
beneficial  tendency  are  ftill  fanguine  ; and  we 
are  induced  to  think  the  more  favourably  of  it 
from  the  encouraging  reports  communicated  to 
us  by  others.  In  fimilar  difeafes  of  the  human 
fubjedl,  its  ufe  has  been  attended  with  the  moft 
beneficial  confequences.  Immerfion  in  cold 
water  is  readily  accomplifhed  ; but,  perhaps, 
the  moft  efficacious  method  would  be  that  of 
pouring  large  ftrearas  of  water  on  the  animal, 
after  tne  manner  fo  fuccefsfully  pra£l:lfed  by 
Mr.  Moorcroft  (fee  the  article  Balnea).  This 
procefs  ffiould  be  continued  for  a confiderable 
time,  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ; and, 
fhould  a remiffion  of  the  fpafms  enfue,  it  will 
afford  us  no  little  encouragement  in  our  pur- 
fult  j and,  in  this  interval  of  eafe,  a favourable 
opportunity  will  prefent  itfelf  of  paffing  medi- 
cine by  the  gullet.  When  the  complaint  re- 
turns with  any  degree  of  violence,  the  cold  wa- 
ter is  to  be  repeated  : the  longer  and  the  more 
frequent  the  remiffions  become,  the  nearer,  of 
courfe,  will  be  the  profpedl:  of  a cure.  Imme- 
diately after  the  application  of  the  cold  water, 
let  the  (kin  undergo  a diligent  and  general  fric- 
tion until  it  is  dry ; let  the  animal  be  then  mo- 
derately clothed.  We  have  already  hinted,  that 
horfes,  fuffering  from  the  above  difeafe,  have  ge- 
nerally the  inclination,  though  perhaps  they 
have  not  the  power,  to  eat : they  are  therefore 
to  be  fupported  by  fubftantial  gruel,  given, 
when  incapable  of  fwallowing,  by  the  anus. 


If  this  circumftance  is  fufficiently  attended  te, 
the  animal  may  be  kept  alive  many  days. 

Here,  however,  a queftion  occurs  to  us— 
Whether,  in  any  cafe  of  locked  jaw,  either  in 
the  human  or  brute  fpecies,  the  throat  is  abfo~ 
lutely  inaccejfihle  to  nutritious  fluids  ? W e think 
not  ; but  that  milk,  gruel,  broths,  and  even 
porridge,  might  be  conveyed  by  injeffion  be- 
tween the  intervals  of  the  teeth,  and  drawn 
in,  in  fome  quantity,  by  the  patient,  provided  the 
power  of  fwallowing  remain. 

We  have  here  endeavoured  to  defcribe  fuch 
means  of  relief  as  have  appeared  to  us  to  of- 
fer the  greateft  profpe£l:  of  fuccefs.  All  ra- 
tional experiments  towards  the  removal  of  a ma- 
lady, ufually  fatal  in  its  termination,  are  cer- 
tainly praife- worthy  *,  and  he  who  is  the  moft 
fortunate  in  his  refearches  will  have  a weighty 
claim  indeed  on  the  gratitude  of  fociety. 

The  introduffion  of  mercury  into  the  fyftem, 
in  perfons  affected  with  fpafmodic  difeafes, 
by  fri£tions,  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  with 
ftrong  ointment  of  quickfilver,  fo  as  to  produce 
and  fupport  a degree  of  falivation,  has  been 
fometimes  attended  with  the  happieft  effedis. 
We  have  never  heard  of  this  experiment  being 
tried  on  the  horfe,  but  certainly  it  deferves  the 
pra£l:itioner’s  attention. 

The  warm  bath,  in  fpafmodic  difeafes,  has 
many  advocates  : perhaps  it  might  be  beneficial, 
if  it  could  be  ufed  to  that  extent  with  the  horfe 
which  it  admits  of  with  the  human  fubjeft.  When 
locked  jaw  is  conjedfured  to  have  arlfen  from 
the  operation  of  docking,  it  is  ufually  confidered 
prudent  to  remove  another  portion  of  the  tail ; 
afterwards  applying  fuch  dreffings  as  are  moft 
likely  to  haften  a free  difeharge  of  matter  from 
the  ftump.  The  fame  dreffings  may  be  recom- 
mended when  nicking  is  fufpedted  to  be  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  extremity  may  be 
alfo  furrounded  with  a large  poultice.  Few 
owners  of  horfes,  we  fancy,  would  allow  of  a 
total  amputation  of  the  tail,  and,  probably,  even 
that  would  not  be  followed  by  the  ffighteft  be- 
nefit. Where  the  difeafe  arifes  from  the  foot 
having  been  pricked  in  ffioeing,  the  wound 
fliould  be  opened  freely  to  the  bottom  with  a 
drawing  knife  ; the  adlual  cautery  may  then  be 
applied,  and  the  part  fcalded  with  a little  tur- 
pentine as  a dreffmg.  All  pundfures  ffiould  be 
laid  tolerably  open,  and  digeftive  applied  •,  and, 
where  an  inflammation  and  fwelling  attend, 
fomentations  are  requifite.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  thefe  topical  means  alone  are 
never  to  be  depended  upon  j but  muft,  in  locked 
jaw,  be  invariably  afftfted  with  the  remedies  here- 
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toforc  mentioned.  Should  it  be  imagined  that 
botts,  or  other  worms,  lodged  in  the  ftomach 
or  inteftines,  have  produced  the  difeafe  (a  cir- 
cumftance  which  we  are  apprehenfive  is  rather 
difficult  to  determine),  a drachm  of  calomel 
may  be  given  in  one  of  the  balls,  or  an  ounce  of 
the  ftrong  mercurial  ointment  may  be  diflblved 
in  the  firft  anodyne  clyfter. 

In  conclufion,  we  may  obferve,  that  we  have 
witnefled  the  recovery  of  a few  mild  cafes  of 
locked  jaw,  in  which  fcarcely  any  means  of  re- 
lief have  been  employed,  except  turning  the 
horfe  into  the  cold  air  : indeed,  fuch  cafes  fo 
frequently  terminate  fatally,  that  the  owners  of 
horfes  thus  difeafed  generally  leave  them  to  their 
fate.  In  the  above  inftances,  confiderable  ri- 
gidity exifted  in  the  mufcles  ; the  adl:  of  deglu- 
tition was  flightly  obftruifed,  but  not  prevent- 
ed ; and  the  jaws  were  only  partially  drawn  to- 
gether. On  chefe  occafions,  the  complaint  could 
feldom  be  traced  to  any  particular  fource. 

LOCKS,  or  Entravons,  in  the  manege, 
pieces  of  leather,  two  fingers  broad,  turned 
round  and  ftufFed  on  the  infide,  to  prevent  their 
hurting  the  paftern  of  a horfe,  round  which 
they  are  fixed.  An  entrave  is  compofed  of  two 
entravons,  joined  by  an  iron  chain  feven  or  eight 
inches  long. 

LOCUST  A,  the  grafs-hopper  ; alfo  the  outer 
covering  of  the  flower  and  grain  of  corn,  which 
inclofes  the  chaff.  It  is  alfo  a name  for  one 
fpecies  of  vnleriana,  or  lamb's  lettuce. 

LOHOC.  See  Loch. 

LOLIUM,  darnel-grafs,  a genus  in  Linnae- 
us’s botany.  He  enumerates  four  fpecies. 

LOMENTUM,  bean-meal,  or  bread  made 
thereof. 

LONCHITIS  (from  Koyx'lt  ^ lance,  becaufe 
the  leaves  are  fharp-pointed,  and  refemble  the 
head  of  a lance),  a genus  in  Linnaeus’s  botany, 
in  the  order  of  Jilices,  or  ferns.  He  enumerates 
four  fpecies. 

LONG-JOINTED.  This  term,  applied  to 
a horfe,  denotes  that  his  paftern  is  flender  and 
pliant.  Long-jointed  horfes  are  fubjecft:  to  wind- 
galls. 

LONGEVITY,  the  prolongation  of  life,  in 
man  and  other  animals,  beyond  the  natural  pe- 
riod. Inftances  of  this  have  occurred  in  the 
former,  and  we  hear  of  them  occafionally  in 
horfes,  and  fome  other  quadrupeds  -,  though 
the  accounts  of  the  latter  are  rendered  fome- 
what  uncertain  from  the  want  of  knowing  what 
is  the  natural  extent  of  the  exiftence  of  diferent 
animals.  The  great  abridgement  of  that  period 
to  which  their  domeftication  and  fervices  expofe 


them,  prefents  another  obftacle,  as  well  as  the 
rarenefs  of  the  inftances  of  their  being  fuffered 
to  live  after  they  ceafe  to  be  ufeful.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  term  of  the  life  of  a horfe  is 
very  much  ftiortened  in  the  domeftic  ftate. 

LONGISSIMUS  DORSI,  a mufcle  of  tire 
back,  that,  at  its  beginning,  is  not  to  be  fepar- 
ated  from  the  facro-Iumbalis,  arifing  with  it 
from  the  hinder  part  of  the  fpine  of  the  Ilium, 
and  upper  part  of  the  os  facrum,  and,  as  it  af- 
cends,  it  gives  tendons  to  each  tranfverfe  pro- 
cefs  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  thorax,  and 
neck.  In  conjundiion  with  fome  others,  this 
helps  to  keep  the  body  eredt.  This  mufcle  in 
the  horfe  is  fhewn  in  Plate  X.  See  alfo  the  ex- 
planation of  parts  compofing  “ the  trunk”  under 
the  article  Horse. 

LONGITUDINAL,  an  anatomical  term,  op- 
pofed  to  tranfverfe. 

LONGUS  COLLI,  a mufcle  that  is  faften- 
ed  to  the  five  upper  vertebrse  of  the  back,  and 
to  all  thofe  of  the  neck  ; but  becaufe  the  laft  are 
more  moveable  than  the  firft,  therefore  they  arc 
its  infertion,  and  thofe  of  the  back  its  origina- 
tion. This  helps  to  bend  the  neck.  A repre- 
fentatlon  of  it  in  the  horfe  is  given  in  Plate  XIII. 
See  the  defeription  of  parts  “ in  the  neck,”  under 

t^nP  HrtDCT? 

LONGUS  CUBIT^US,  a mufcle  that,  in 
conjundfion  with  others,  extends  to  the  cubitus 
in  the  human  fubjedl.  It  arifes  from  the  infe- 
rior cofta  of  the  fcapula,  near  its  neck,  and 
palTes  between  the  two  round  mufcles.  It 
defeends  on  the  back-fide  of  the  humerus, 
where  it  joins  with  the  brevis  and  brachiaeus 
externus. 

LONGUS  MINOR.  For  this  mufcle  In  the 
horfe,  fee  Plates  X.  and  XV.  and  the  defeription 
of  parts  the Jhoulder,”  under  the  article  Horse. 

LOOSENESS.  See  the  article  Diar- 

RHCEA. 

LOPEZIANA  RADIX;  radix  Indica  a Jo- 
anne Lopez  denominata  ; rais  di  Juan  Lopez  Lu~ 
fttanis-  It  is  the  root  of  an  unknown  tree,  but 
lately  received  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 
It  Is  faid  to  be  efficacious  in  diarrhoeas,  and  that 
not  from  its  aftringency,  but  its  antifpafmodic 
power.  The  powder,  or  a tindlure  made  with 
proof  fpirit,  are  alike  ufeful. 

LOPHADIA  [Xopa-ha,  ^o^ja),  or  Lophia, 
names  of  the  firft  vertebrae  of  the  back.  Lo- 
phia alfo  fometimes  fignifies  the  upper  part  of 
the  back  of  the  neck. 

LORDOSIS  {xoplwtns).  It  is  wher  the 
fpine  bends  towards  the  fore  parts  : when  ap- 
plied to  the  bones  of  the  legs,  it  fignifies  bow- 
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legged.  It  is  alfo  a name  for  the  lumhago^  and 
the  tabes  dorfalis. 

LORICA,  a kind  of  lute,  with  which  glafs 
retorts,  &c.  are  coated,  before  they  are  put 
into  the  fire. 

LORINA  MATRICIS,  an  epllepfy,  or  con- 
vulfive  diforder,  proceeding  from  the  uterus. 

LOTION  [lotioy  from  lavarcy  to  ’iuajh)y  a to- 
pical form  of  medicine,  ufually  confifting  of 
watery  folutions  or  other  fluid  materials.  With 
thefe  the  part  is  either  wafhed  occafionally,  or 
treated  wfith  linen  cloths  dipped  into  them  and 
laid  on.  Goulard’s  lotion  is  an  example. 

LOTUS,  bird’s-foot  trefoil,  a genus  in  Lin- 
naeus’s botany.  He  enumerates  eighteen  fpe- 
cies,  and  five  varieties. 

LOUSINESS,  an  afFe£i:ion  of  the  flcin,  arif- 
Ing,  in  cattle  and  other  animals,  from  the  irrita- 
tion of  lice  or  other  animalculae,  which  may  be 
diftinguilhed  with  the  naked  eye.  Almoft  all 
animals,  and  even  infedts,  are  fubjedl  to  this 
annoyance.  Mercurial  applications  of  all  kinds 
deftroy  them  with  certainty,  and  need  not  be 
made  ftrong  by  any  means  to  effedl  this  objedt. 
Quickfilver  ointment,  joined  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  lard,  will  do  it ; but  a more  cleanly 
remedy  is  corrofive  fublimate  (hydrargyrus  mu- 
riatusjy  diflTolved  in  boiling  water,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a drachm  to  two  quarts.  Lice  in 
cattle,  it  is  faid,  may  be  deftroyed  by  anointing 
them  with  oil  of  turpentine,  mixed  with  linfeed 
oil,  and  fome  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur.  Some  even 
rely  upon  foap  mixed  with  tar,  or  tar-water ; 
and  fome  ufe  hellebore.  See  Hellebore. 

LOW.  To  CARRY  LOW,  in  the  manege. 
See  Carry. 

LOYAL.  In  the  old  manege,  a horfe  was 
faid  to  be  loyal,  that  freely  bent  all  his  force  in 
performing  any  manege  he  was  put  to,  without 
defending  himfelf  or  refifting,  notwithftanding 
any  feverity  ufed.  The  term,  a loyal  mouth, 
alfo  implied  excellence  with  regard  to  a full 
reft  upon  the  hand. 

LOZENGE,  a form  of  medicine  made  into 
fmall  pieces,  to  be  held  or  chewed  in  the  mouth 
till  melted  or  wafted. 

LUBRICITY,  a property  chiefly  of  fluid 
bodies,  which  makes  them  foft  and  yielding,  as 
in  oils,  and  the  like,  from  lubricitas,  Jlipperi- 
nefs. 

LUCERNE,  one  of  the  artificial  graflcs, 
much  cultivated  of  late,  in  confequence  of  its 
excellent  properties  as  green  fodder  for  cattle. 
It  is  a fpecies  of  medisago. 

LUES,  the  peftilence  or  plague  in  man,  and 
the  murrain  in  beafts. 


LUMBAGO  (from  lumbiy  the  loinSy  and  agOy 
to  adl),  a difeafe  the  fymptoms  of  which  are 
pains  that  are  very  troublefome  about  the  loins 
and  fmall  of  the  back.  Thefe  often  precede 
ague-fits  and  fevers,  and  moft  commonly  are  at- 
tended with  yawning,  fhuddering,  and  erratic 
pains  in  other  parts,  which  go  off  with  evacua- 
tion, generally  by  fweat,  and  other  critical  dif- 
charges.  The  moft  common  fpecies  of  lumba- 
go, however,  is  the  rheumatic. 

LUMBALIS,  or  Lu  mb  ares  Internus. 
Names  for  the  pfoas  mufcle. 

LUMBARES  ARTERIiE.  They  go  up 
pofteriorly  from  the  inferior  defcending  aorta, 
in  five  or  fix  pairs,  or  more ; the  upper  ones 
fend  branches  to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the 
diaphragm  and  intercoftal  mufcles,  and  fupply 
the  place  of  femi-intercoftal  arteries.  They  are 
diftributed  alfo  to  the  pfoas,  and  other  adjacent 
mufcles,  and,  by  perforating  the  oblique  muf- 
cles, they  become  external  hypogaftric  arteries. 
They  alfo  go  to  the  vertebral  mufcles,  and  enter 
the  fpinal  canal. 

LUMBARES  VEN.^.  Sometimes  they 
proceed  from  the  vena  cava,  near  the  bifurca- 
tion, principally  on  the  right  fide  j fometimes 
they  proceed  from  the  left  iliac  vein : this 
branch  communicates  with  the  azygos  and  the 
intercoftal  veins. 

LUMBARES  GLANDUL.dS.  See  Lac- 
teals.  Some  arteries,  veins,  dec.  are  alfo 
called  lumbaresy  while  they  are  in  their  paffage 
through  the  loins. 

LUMBARES  NERVI,  the  lumbar  nerves. 
They  pafs  out  from  the  fpinal  marrow  through 
the  vertebrae  of  the  loins.  They  become  larger 
from  the  firft  to  the  laft.  The  firft  lumbar 
nerve  throws  out  a large  branch  backwards,  and 
two  filaments  to  the  intercoftal ; the  trunk  of 
the  nerve  goes  through  the  pfoas  mufcle,  then 
to  the  fpine  of  the  os  ilium,  at  whofe  anterior 
fuperior  procefs  It  throws  oflF  feveral  branches, 
which  go  to  the  adjacent  mufcles,  to  the  fper- 
matic  cord  in  men,  and  the  round  ligament  in 
women,  &c.  The  fecond  lumbar  nerve  lies  on 
the  fide  of  the  pfoas  mufcle,  runs  along  It, 
then  goes  through  the  annular  aperture  of  the 
obliquus  externus  to  the  ferotum  in  males,  and 
the  labia  in  women.  1 he  fecond  lumbar 
nerve  joins  with  the  third,  and  that  again  com- 
municating with  the  fourth,  form  the  crural 
nerve.  The  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  nerves, 
and  the  three  firft  facial,  form  the  fclatic  nerve, 
which  palfing  out  at  the  great  fclatic  notch,  runs 
down  between  the  tubcrculum  ifehii  and  tro- 
chanter major,  along  the  internal  aud  pofttricir 
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part  of  the  thigh,  between  the  biceps  and  femi- 
nervofus,  as  far  as  the  ham. 

LUMBARIS,  the  region  of  the  loins.  It  is 
the  pofterior  part  of  tlie  abdomen,  and  com- 
prehends all  that  fpace  which  reaches  from  the 
lowelt  ribs  on  each  fide,  and  laft  vertebra  of 
the  back,  to  the  os  facrum,  and  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  ofla  ilium.  The  lateral  parts  of  this 
region  are  termed  the  loins.  The  lumbar  region 
takes  in  likewdfe  the  mufculus  quadratus  lum- 
borum  on  each  fide,  the  lower  portions  of  the 
facro-lumbarisjof  the  longiffimi  and  latiffimi  dor- 
fi,  the  mufculus  facer,  &c. 

LUMBARIS  INTERNUS,  i.  e.  mufculus 
pjoas  magnus. 

LUMBARIS  EXTERNUS,  I.  e.  quadratus 
lumhorum. 

LUMBRICI,  the  round  worms.  See  the 
article  Worms. 

LUMBRICI  LATI,  tape  worms.  See 

W^ORMS. 

LUMBRICUS  TERRESTRIS,  the  earth 
worm.  See  Worms. 

LUNA,  in  the  language  of  the  old  chemifts, 
fignifies  filver,from  the  fuppofed  influence  of  that 
planet  (the  mooti)  upon  it.  The  medicinal  vir- 
tues of  this  metal  are  none  at  all,  until  it  has 
undergone  fome  chemical  preparation.  The  ni- 
trated filver,  or is  ufed  in  medicine. 

LUNA  CORNEA.  If  to  a folution  of  fil- 
ver  in  the  nitrous  acid,  the  marine  acid  be  add- 
ed, it  feizes  on  the  filver,  and  falls  down  with 
it  in  form  of  a thick  coagulum,  to  which  the 
name  of  luna  cornea  has  been  given.  This  pre- 
cipitate, expofed  to  the  fire  in  a crucible,  eafily 
melts,  and  in  cooling  fixes  into  a grey  yellowifh 
mafs,  which  has  always  been  thought  to  be 
flexible  like  horn,  but  is  not  fo  In  reality. 

LUNAR  CAUSTIC,  one  of  the  mildeft 
cauftics,  now  called  nitrated  fiver.  See  Silver. 
This  is  ufeful  as  an  application  to  ulcers 
where  fungous  parts  are  to  be  deftroyed,  or  a 
new  aftion  excited.  But  to  the  fores  of  horfes, 
and  other  large  animals,  more  aftive  and  lefs 
coflly  efcharotics  are  ufually  applied ; fuch  as 
corrofive  fublimate,  blue  vitriol,  &c. 

LLNARE  OS,  the  fcxond  bone  of  the  firE 
row  in  the  human  wrift.  It  is  fo  called  becaufe 
one  of  its  fides  is  In  the  form  of  a crefcent. 

LUNA'I’IC,  or  Lunacy,  madnefs  in  the 
human  fubje£I  j from  /««<?,  the  moon ; be- 
caufe it  has  been,  and  Hill  is,  an  opinion, 
that  infane  perfons  were  much  influenced  by 
that  planet.  On  this  fubje£t,  found  philofophy 
has  taught  us  that  there  is  fomething  in  it, 
though  not  all  that  the  ancients  imagined  j no- 


thing, in  fa<fl:,  otherwife  than  what  refults  in 
common  with  the  a£l;ion  of  other  heavenly  bo- 
dies, which  occafion  alterations  in  the  gravity 
of  our  atmofphere,  and  thereby  afFe£l:  human 
bodies.  Animals  not  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
reafon  are,  of  courfe,  incapable  of  mental  alien- 
ation. 

LUNATIC,  a name  by  which  a moon-eyed 
horfe  has  been  quaintly  called.  SeeMooN-EYES. 

LLJNET I’E,  a half  horfe-fhoe,  or  fuch  a one 
as  wants  that  part  of  the  branch  which  Ihould 
run  towards  the  quarter. 

LUNETTE  Is  alfo  the  name  of  a fhade,  con- 
fifting  of  two  fmall  pieces  of  felt,  made  round 
and  hollow,  to  cover  the  eyes  of  a vicious  horfe 
that  is  apt  to  bite,  and  ftrike  with  his  fore  feet. 

LUNGS,  or  Lights,  in  anatomy,  confift 
of  two  lobes  that  fill  up  the  greateft  part  of  the 
cheft,  having jthe  mediaftinum  between  them. 
In  fome  quadrupeds,  each  lobe  is  fubdivided 
into  feveral  fmall  lobules,  In  the  fame  manner 
as  their  livers,  but  not  fo  much  in  a horfe  as  in 
other  animals  that  have  a greater  variety  of  mo- 
tions. Gibfon  fuppofes  this  may  be  the  reafon 
why  horfes’  lungs  are  fo  apt  to  be  inflamed  w'lth 
hard  exercife,  and  In  confequence  of  cold.  7'he 
afpera  arteria,  trachea,  or  wind-pipe,  defeend- 
ing  along  the  fore  part  of  the  throat,  is  branch- 
ed out  into  the  lungs.  This  pipe  is  compofed 
of  circular  rings  of  cartilage  or  griftle,  which 
furround  it  for  about  two  thirds  of  its  circum- 
ference; the  back  part  being  plain,  fmooth  and 
even,  that  it  may  not  incommode  the  cefophu- 
gus  or  gullet,  which  palTes  down  Immediately 
behind  it,  and  on  which  it  lies.  At  its  entrance 
into  (he  cheft,  it  is  divided  into  two  principal 
branches,  called  its  bronchia  ; and  is  afterwards 
fubdivided  into  Innumerable  other  branches, 
the  extremities  of  which  compofe  an  infinite 
number  of  fmall  cells  or  air-bladders,  which, 
with  the  ramifications  of  the  veins,  arteries, 
nerves,  and  lymphatics,  make  up  the  whole 
mafs  or  fubftance  of  the  lungs.  Thefe  cells  or 
veficles  are  always  filled  with  air,  and  diftended 
in  infpiration,  and  empty  or  funk  in  expiration; 
and  receive  from  the  blood-vefl'els  a quantity  of 
lymph,  or  perfpirable  matter,  which  not  only 
keeps  the  lungs  from  drying,  but  makes  a large 
andneceflarydifeharge  from  the  blood.  The  lungs 
may  juftly  be  reckoned  among  the  principal  or- 
gans of  the  body,  if  not  the  chief  of  all  ; as  they 
are  adapted  in  every  refpedt  to  receive  air,  with- 
out which  we  cannot  fupport  life  one  moment ; 
and  are  no  lefs  fitted  to  communicate  oxygene 
to  the  blood  by  their  continual  adlion,  and  alfo 
to  make  fuch  difeharges  of  aqueous  vapour  and 
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mucus  as  are  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of 
health,  as  well  as  for  the  continuance  of  life. 
The  lungs  are  alfo  the  chief  inftruments  of  the 
voice  in  all  creatures  *,  and,  by  drawing  the  ef- 
fluvia through  the  nofe,  contribute  greatly  to 
the  fenfe  of  fmelling.  The  lungs  are  fubje£l 
to  various  difeafes,  as  Peripneumony,  Asth- 
ma, Catarrh,  &c.  See  thofe  articles. 

LUPUS,  ftriftly  fignifies  the  wolf,  or  wild 
dog  ; but  fome  perfons  have  figuratively  applied 
it  to  a grievous  eating  ulcer,  like  the  phagedana. 
The  cancer  is  thus  named  by  fome. 

LURCHER,  a kind  of  hunting  dog,  much 
like  a mongrel  greyhound,  with  pricked  ears,  a 
fhagged  coat,  and  generally  of  a yellowifh  white 
colour.  Thefe  are  very  fwift  runners,  fo  that, 
if  they  get  between  the  burrows  and  the  rab- 
bits, they  feldom  mifs  taking  their  prey ; and 
this  is  their  common  pra£l:ice  in  hunting : yet 
they  ufe  other  fubtleties,  as  does  the  tumbler, 
fome  of  them  bringing  in  their  game,  and  thofe 
are  tire  bell.  It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that  a lurcher 
will  run  down  a hare  at  ftretch. 

LUTE,  a mixture  of  feveral  adhefive  fub- 
ftances  together,  to  clofe  the  junflure  of  veflels 
in  diftillation ; from  lututtiy  day. 

LUXATION  (from  luxo,  to  dijlocate,  or  put 
out  of  joint) ; alfo  called  dislocation.  It  is  a 
removal  of  the  head  of  a bone  from  its  proper 
cavity  to  another  fituation,  by  which  voluntary 
motion  is  hindered.  This  removal  of  an  arti- 
culated bone  from  its  cavity  is  either  total  or 
partial : hence  fome  have  called  the  former 
only,  a luxationy  and  the  latter  a dijlortion  ; but 
a partial  luxation  is  properly  termed  a fuhluxa- 
tioHy  becaufe  a diftortion  denotes  a change  in 
the  fituation  of  the  mufcles.  Another  divi- 
fion  is  into  the  fimple  and  compound  luxations: 
the  firfl  has  been  defcribed  above  ; the  laft  is 
when  a wound  or  fra£l:ure,  a contufion,  or  other 
marks  of  violence,  attend. 

Luxations  feldom  proceed  from  any  other 
than  an  external  caufe.  When  a luxation  hap- 
pens from  an  external  injury,  the  diagnoftics 
are  fometimes  uncertain  ; becaufe  a violent  con- 
tufion or  diftortion  may  render  the  joint  tumid, 
which,  with  the  pain,  will  obfcure  the  evi- 
dences of  a luxation.  However,  the  more  rea- 
dily to  difcover  a luxation,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that,  when  the  head  of  a bone  is  removed  out 
of  its  place,  the  other  end  will  be  diftorted  in 
an  oppofite  diredlion ; for,  when  the  fuperior 
end  is  outwards,  the  inferior  will  be  inwards, 
and  vice  verfa.  Further,  a tumour  is  generally 
obfervable  where  the  diflocated  part  of  the 
bone  is  feated,  and  an  holiownefs  where  it 


receded  from ; though,  where  there  is  much 
flefh,  the  tumour  and  cavity  are  not  eafily  per- 
ceived. 

Various'  fymptoms  occur  in  confequence  of  a 
luxation;  but  thefe  are  fomewhat  different, 
as  the  parts  are  different  in  which  the  accident 
hath  happened  : in  general,  they  are  an  immo- 
bility, or,  at  leaft,  a defedfive  motion  of  the 
diflocated  limb ; a diftradtion  of  fome  part  of 
the  adjacent  mufcles,  and  a relaxation  of  others; 
a torpor  of  the  fubjacent  parts ; a compreflion 
of  the  adjacent  veffels,  whence  pain,  inflamma- 
tion, and  fpafm,  arife. 

The  principal  indications  of  cure  are,  ift,  to 
reduce  the  luxated  part ; and,  2dly,  to  retain  it 
in  its  proper  fituation.  But,  if  inflammation  or 
tumour  are  confiderable,  t^efe  fhould  be  re- 
moved before  a redudfion  is  attempted.  In  re- 
ducing luxations,  the  mufcles  fhould  all  be  put 
into  a ftate  of  thegreateft  relaxation.  The  refin- 
ance of  the  mufcles  is  the  only  caufe  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  reducing  luxations  : hence  much  force 
is  never  required,  provided  the  mufcles  are  re- 
laxed by  a proper  pofition  of  the  limb ; for,  in 
recent  cafes  at  leaft,  the  capfular  ligament  will 
rarely  if  ever  impede.  The  extenfion  fhould  be 
gradual  and  continued,  until  the  diflocated  bone 
is  on  a level  with  the  cavity  from  whence  it  re- 
ceded ; at  which  time,  if  the  head  does  not  re- 
turn of  itfelf,  it  muft  be  affifted  by  prefling 
upon  it,  and  making  a lever  of  the  diflocated, 
bone. 

LYCOCTONUM,  the  yellow  poifonous  aco- 
nite, a fpecies  of  aconitum. 

LYCOPERDON,  puff-ball.  The  ancients 
gave  it  this  name,  becaufe  they  thought  it 
fprung  from  the  dung  of  the  wolf.  Puff-ball  is 
a genus  in  Linnaeus’s  botany,  of  the  order  of 
Fungi.  He  enumerates  nineteen  fpecies.  The 
lycoperdon  bovifla  Linn,  or  dujly  mujhroom,  con- 
tains a black  powder,  which  has  ftrong  proper- 
ties of  a Jiyptic  nature. 

LYMPH,  or  Ltmpha,  is  generally  ufed  for 
fuch  atranfparent  fluid  as  water  ; and  therefore, 
in  anatomy,  it  denotes  the  contents  of  the  vef- 
fels called 

LYMPH-(EDUCTS  (from  lymphoy  ivatety 
and  duco,  to  convey) ; i.  e.  Lymphatics. 

LYMPHATIC  GLANDS.  See  Lympha- 
tics. Thefe  glands  are  round  and  fmooth  bo- 
dies, about  the  fize  of  an  hazel-nut,  bigger  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  number  of  lymphatics 
they  receive.  Their  fubftance  is  membranous, 
which  divides  the  whole  bulk  into  little  cells 
that  receive  the  lymph  from  the  lymphatics ; 
and  therefore  they  are  improperly  called  glands, 
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becaufe  they  fcparate  no  liquor  from  the  blood. 
It  is  true,  that  the  exporting  lymphatics,  com- 
municating with  their  arteries,  do  receive  a 
lympli  from  them  ; but  this  is  done  without  the 
help  of  conglobate  glands,  as  the  ladteal  veins 
do  with  the  capillary  arteries  of  the  intcftines : 
and  the  chief  uie  of  thefe  veficular  bodies  feems 
to  be,  that  the  flow-moving  lymph  may  receive 
a greater  velocity  from  the  claftic  contra£tion 
of  their  membranous  cells,  as  well  as  from  the 
new  lymph  immediately  derived  from  the  ar- 
teries. 

LYMPHATICS,  or  Lymphatic  Vessels, 
called  by  the  French  depot  laitenux.  The  lym- 
phatics arife  from  the  furface  of  the  cells  of  the 
membrana  cellularis,  the  furfaces  of  the  intef- 
tines,  of  the  urinary  and  gall  bladders,  and  of 
all  other  parts,  and  carry  a pellucid  liquor  to- 
wards the  receptaculum  chyli  and  thoracic  du£):, 
in  which  they  all  terminate.  The  coats  of  thefe 
veflels  are  thin  and  tranfparent,  they  are  much 
crowded  with  valves,  and  very  irregularly  dif- 
tributed.  1 he  lymphatics  frequently  anafto- 
mofe,  and  in  their  way  pafs  through  the  lymph- 
atic glands.  Before  they  enter  a gland  they  ra- 
mify, and,  coming  out  in  branches,  unite  again. 
They  are  general  abforbents,  and  carry  the 
juices  to  the  du£l,  the  receptaculum,  and  to  the 
left  fubclavian  vein,  in  the  human  fubjeft. 

Both  in  men  and  quadrupeds,  their  fyftem 
confifts  of  the  laEieals^  the  lymphatic  veJfelSf  the 
conglobate  glands,  and  the  thoracic  duti.  We 
fliall  defcribe  them  as  they  occur  in  the  former; 
merely  obferving,  that  the  analogy  obtains  much 
in  the  fame  degree  as  in  the  blood  velTels. 

1 he  ladleals  begin  from  the  intcftinal  tube. 
The  lymphatic  vell'els  arife  from  moft  parts  of 
the  body.  T he  courfe  of  the  lymph  and  of  the 
chyle  is  from  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body  to- 
wards the  centre.  The  lymphatics  commonly 
lie  clofe  to  the  large  blood-veflels  of  the  ex- 
trerr.ities.  All  the  lafleals,  and  moft  of  the 
lymphatics,  open  into  the  thoracic  dudl,  which 
lies  upon  the  fpine,  and  runs  up  towards  the 
neck,  where  it  commonly  opens  into  the  angle 
between  the  jugular  and  fubclavian  veins  of  the 
left  fide ; and  thus  both  the  chyle  and  the 
lymph  are  mixed  with  the  blood. 

The  lafteals,  the  lymphatics,  and  the  thoracic 
du£l,  all  agree  in  having  their  coats  more  thin, 
and  more  pellucid,  than  thofe  of  the  blood-vef- 
fcls.  But,  although  their  coats  are  fo  thin,  they 
are  very  ftrong.  Mr.  Sheldon  fays,  that  both 
tlie  ladieals  and  lymphatics  have  a denfe  internal 
coat,  which  is  fmooth  and  pollflied  on  the  in- 
fide;  it  is  connedted  by  a leticular  fubftance  on 
its  outfide,  to  the  internal  furnace  of  the  middle 


coat.  This  fine  internal  membrane  prevents  the 
tranfudations  of  the  lymph  and  chyle,  and  pro- 
duces certain  duplicatures  internally,  which  form 
the  valves  found  in  every  part  of  this  fyftem,  and 
it  is  exadlly  fimilar  to  the  internal  coat  of  the 
veins.  The  fecond  coat,  Mr.  Sheldon  thinks, 
confifts  chiefly  of  mufcular  fibres,  rnnning  in 
every  poflible  direction';  the  greater  number 
take  the  circular  diredtion,  and  furround  the  in- 
ternal membrane.  He'  adds,  that  an  outward 
coat  may  alfo  be  feparated,  which  is  made  of  a 
membrane  fimilar  to  the  pleura  or  peritonaeum. 

The  coats  of  the  ladteal  and  lymphatic  veflels 
have,  in  common  with  all  other  parts  of  the 
body,  arteries  and  veins  for  their  nourifhment. 
They  have  alfo  nerves.  From  the  blood  velTels 
running  through  them,  they  are  fubjedi  to  in- 
flammation, and,  from  their  numerous  nerves, 
they  arc  as  irritable  as  any  fet  of  veflels  in  the 
human  body.  The  lymphatic  veflels  abound 
more  with  valves  than  the  veins  do  ; thefe  valves 
are  generally  two  in  number,  and  are  of  a fe- 
milunar  lhape.  In  moft  parts  of  the  body  the 
valves  are  fo  numerous,  that  there  are  three  or 
four  pair  in  the  fpace  of  one  inch,  but  fome- 
times  there  is  no  more  than  one  pair. 

The  lymphatic  fyftem,  in  different  parts  of 
its  courfe,  has  the  glands  called  conglobate,  or 
lymphatic.  Thefe  glands  are  fo  placed,  that 
the  veflels  come  in  on  one  fide,  and  pafs  out  on 
the  other,  in  their  way  to  the  thoracic  dudf. 

The  lymphatic  veflels  of  the  lower  extremities 
are  thofe  that  are  fuperficial,  and  thofe  that  are 
more  deeply  feated.  The  fuperficial  ones  lie 
between  the  Ikin  and  the  mufcles,  and  belong 
to  the  furface  of  the  body  or  the  fkin,  and  to  the 
cellulay  membrane,  which  lies  immediately  un- 
der it ; one  branch  of  the  fuperficial  ones  runs 
upon  the  top  of  the  foot,  anotlier  is  generally 
found  juft  under  the  inner  ankle.  The  branch 
on  the  foot, runs  up  on  the  outfide  of  the  tendon 
of  the  tibialis  anticus,  until  it  has  got  above  the 
ankle  ; and  running  over  the  fhin  bone,  it  di- 
vides, and  forms  a plexus,  ftill  afeending  in  the 
cellular  membrane  to  the  infide  of  the  knee, 
from  whence  it  ftill  advances  up  the  infide  of 
the  thigh  under  the  flein,  and,  arriving  at  the 
groin,  enters  the  lymphatic  glands  fituated  there. 
Thefe  glands  are  fix,  feven,  or  eight  in  number  ; 
of  thefe,  fome  lie  in  the  very  angle  between  the 
thigh  and  the  abdomen,  and  others  lie  a few 
inches  down  on  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh.  It  is 
into  thefe  upper  glands  alone  that  the  lymphatic 
veffels  of  the  genitals  enter,  fo  that  the  venereal 
bubo,  which  arifes  in  confequence  of  an  ab- 
forption  of  matter  from  thefe  organs,  is  always 
feated  in  thofe  upper  glands ; and  the  lower. 
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glands  are  never  afFe£l:ed,  except  by  the  regur- 
gitation of  the  matter,  or  from  their  vicinity  to 
the  glands  firil  difeaftd,  v/hich  very  rarely  hap- 
pens. And  as  the  upper  glands  are  atfecfed 
from  the  genitals,  fo  the  lower  are  ufually  firfi; 
affedfed  from  the  abforption  of  the  acrid  matter 
of  an  ulcer,  &c.  in  the  parts  below  them.  The 
lymphatic  vefi'els  of  the  genitals  having  joined 
thofe  of  the  thigh,  a net-work  is  formed,  which 
enters  the  abdomen  under  the  edge  of  the  tep- 
don  of  the  external  oblique  mufcle,  called  Pou- 
part’s  ligament : fome  branches  of  this  plexus 
embrace  the  iliac  artery.  Thefe  fuperficial 
lymphatics,  probably,  are  the  trunks  of  thefe 
velTels  wliich  abforb  from  the  fkin  and  the  cel- 
lular membrane  immediately  under  it ; and  as 
no  confiderable  branches  can  be  diftinguiflied  on 
the  outfide  of  the  leg  or  thigh,  it  is  probable 
that  all  the  lymphatic  vefl'els  of  thofe  parts  bend 
towards  the  infide.  Upon  thefe  veflels,  from 
the  foot  to  the  groin,  there  is  commonly  not 
one  lymphatic  gland  ; but  to  this  there  are  fome- 
times  exceptions.  Befides  thefe  fuperficial 
lymphatic  veflels,  which  lie  above  all  the  muf- 
cles,  or  in  the  cellular  membrane  under  the  fkin, 
there  is  a fet  deeper  feated,  that  lie  amongfl  the 
mufcles,  and  accompany  the  crural  artery. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  lower  extremities  hav- 
ing reached  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  pafl'ed 
under  Poupart’s  ligament,  appear  upon  the  fides 
of  the  ofla  pubis,  near  the  pelvis.  A part  of 
them  pafles  up  along  with  the  iliac  artery  upon 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis  ; and  another  part  dips 
down  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  joins 
the  internal  iliac  artery  near  the  fciatic  notch. 
At  this  place  they  are  joined  by  the  lymphatics 
from  the  contents  of  the  pelvis.  Befides  thofe 
lymphatic  veflels  which  dip  down  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis,  on  the  infide  of  the  external  iliac 
artery,  there  are  others  which  keep  on  the  out- 
fide of  that  artery  upon  the  pfoas  mufcle ; of 
thefe,  one  part  paflTes  up  to  the  loins,  and  goes 
under  the  aorta  in  different  branches,  getting 
from  the  left  fide  to  the  right,  and  joining  the 
thoracic  duft.  Another  part  paffes  under  the 
iliac  arteries,  and  appears  upon  the  os  facrum, 
making  a beautiful  net- work,  joining  the  lymph- 
atics of  the  right  fide,  and  palling  under  the  iliac 
artery,  to  form  the  net-work  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  right  pfoas  mufcle.  The  lymphatic 
veffels  of  the  right  fide,  joined  by  fome  from 
the  left,  having  reached  the  right  lumbar  region, 
appear  there  in  the  form  of  a plexus  of  large 
veflels,  and  pafs  through  feveral  glands.  At 
this  part  they  receive  likewife  large  branches 
under  the  aorta,  from  the  plexus  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  loins  j and  having  at  laft  got  up  as 


high  as  the  fecond  lumbar  vertebra,  they  all  join, 
and  form  a Angle  trunk,  called  the  thoracic  duel : 
at  this  part  they  are  likwife  joined  by  the  la£feals. 

Into  the  thoracic  du£l  likewife  enters  the 
lymph  of  the  other  abdominal  vifeera.  This  is 
brought  by  a number  of  veflels,  a plexus  of 
which  may  be  traced  from  each  kidney,  lying 
principally  behind  the  emulgent  artery,  and 
opening  into  large  lymphatic  veflels  near  the 
aorta  : with  thefe  alfo  go  the  lymphatics  of  the 
glandulte  renales,  or  renal  capfulae. 

The  lymphatic  vefl'els  of  the  fpleen,  flomach, 
and  other  vilcera,  are  generally  diftributed  in 
two  fets,  and,  for  the  molt  part,  take  the  courfe 
of  the  blood-veffels  ; but  a minute  defeription 
of  them  would  fcarcely  be  ufeful. 

As  the  leg.  In  the  human  fubjedt,  fo  each  arm, 
has  two  fets  of  lymphatic  veffels  ; one  fet,  which 
lies  immediately  under  the  integuments,  belongs 
to  the  flt.In  and  the  cellular  membrane,  connect- 
ing it  to  the  mufcles  -,  the  other  accompanies 
the  large  arteries,  and  belongs  to  the  parts 
deeper  feated. 

The  lymphatic  veffels  delineated  by  anato- 
mifls  are,  in  general,  only  to  be  confidered  as 
the  trunks  of  the  lymphatics  j fince  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  every  (even  the  fmalleft)  part  of 
every  animal  body  has  one  of  thefe  vefl’els  adapt- 
ed to  abforption.  That  this  is  the  cafe  feeins 
to  be  proved  by  the  experiments  made  on  the 
human  fubjedb  with  variolous  matter : for  at 
what  part  foever  that  matter  is  inferted,  the 
lymphatic  vefl'els  take  it  up,  and  carry  it  into 
the  body,  as  can  be  traced  by  its  inflaming  the 
conglobate  glands  through  which  thefe  veffels 
pafs.  Befides,  it  is  by  the  adlion  of  the  ab- 
forbent  fyfhem  that  many  other  noxious  mate- 
rials are  introduced  into  the  habit,  as  the  miaf- 
mata  of  fevers,  dec. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  lymphatics  are  fub- 
je£l:  to  difeafe,  and  that  their  functions  are  va- 
rioufly  aft'eeffed  by  inflammation  and  other  caufes. 
But  thefe  have  not  been  fufliciently  traced  in 
the  human  fubje£f  to  fupply  us  with  any  ac- 
count that  would  either  ferve  or  gratify  the  ve- 
terinary praffitioner. 

LYRA  (A-jpa).  'I'hus  the  ancients  called  the 
inferior  furface  of  that  part  of  the  brain  which 
is  called  the  fornix,  becaufe  it  is  full  of  medul- 
lary lines,  refembling  the  firings  of  the  lyre. 

LYSSA  (Autrira,  or  \vrla),  flri£lly  fignifies 
the  madnefs  of  a dog,  which  is  communicable 
by  his  bite,  but  is  more  laxly  applied  to  the 
bite  of  any  venomous  creature ; whence  the 
pulvis  antilyjfus,  in  the  former  London  Difpenfa- 
tory,  takes  its  name,  as  being  accounted  good 
againft  fuch  evils. 
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XT  or  m.  This  letter  in  a phyficlan’s  Latin 
prefcription  is  frequently  ufed  to  fignify 
a handful,!  and  is  fometimes  alfo  put  at  the 
end  of  a recipe  for  mifce,  i.  e.  mingle^  or  mix- 
tura,  a mixture.  Thus  tn.J.  Julapium^  fignifies 
mix,  and  make  a julep. 

MACE  ; the  middle  bark  of  the  nutmeg.  It 
Is  of  a lively  red  colour  when  frefli,  but  grows 
paler  with  age.  It  envelopes  the  ftiell  which 
contains  the  nutmeg.  It  is  dried  in  the  fun 
upon  hurdles,  which  are  fixed  one  over  another, 
and  then  it  is  fprinkled  with  fea-water  to  pre- 
vent its  crumbling  in  carriage.  It  has  a plea- 
fant  aromatic  fmell,  and  a warm,  pungent^  bit- 
terifti  tafte.  Its  qualities  are  fimilar  to  that  of 
nutmeg,  both  as  the  fubjeft  of  medicine  and 
of  pharmacy.  The  principal  difference  is,  that 
mace  is  warmer,  more  bitter,  lefs  unftuous,  and 
fits  eafier  on  weak  ftomachs  •,  in  its  yielding, 
by  expreffion,  a more  fluid  oil,  and,  in  diftilla- 
tion  with  water,  a more  fubtile  volatile  one. 

The  effential  oil  of  mace  is  moderately  pun- 
gent, very  fubtile  and  volatile,  of  a irrong  aro- 
matic fmell,  like  the  mace  itfelf ; it  is  thin, 
limpid,  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  wdth  a portion 
of  thicker  and  darker-coloured  oil  at  the  bot- 
tom. There  are  three  oils  of  mace  fo  called  in 
the  drops,  though  really  exprefl'cd  from  the 
nutmeg. 

For  veterinary  purpofes  this  remedy  Is  too 
expenfive,  and  its  effedls  not  materially  fuperior 
to  the  cheaper  aromatics.  We  find  it,  how- 
ever, In  fome  of  the  compofitions  given  to 
valuable  horfcs. 

MACER,  Grecian  macer.  It  Is  brought 
from  Barbary  : its  thick  yellow  bark  is  aftrin- 
gent,  as  is  alfo  the  dried  root.  Its  fruit  is  called 
macre.  M.  Juffieu  thinks  that  the  macer  of  the 
ancients  is  the  fimarouba  of  the  moderns. 

M.\CERATION,  in  pharmacy,  infufion 
either  with  or  without  heat,  wherein  the  in- 
gredients are  intended  to  be  almoft  wholly  dif- 
fohred. 


WAD 

MACIES,  difeafes  In  which  the  body,  or 
particular  parts  of  an  animal,  wafte  or  wither. 

MADEFACTION,  is  properly  receiving  fo 
much  moifture,  that  a body  is  quite  foaked 
through  by  it ; whence  madida  is  faid  by  fomc 
of  any  thing  made  tender  by  infufion  or  de- 
coftion. 

MADNESS,  or  Frenzt,  a term  fomewhat 
indefinitely  applied  to  thofe  accidents  or  difeafes 
of  brutes  which  produce  an  Irregular  adfion.of 
the  brain.  In  the  human  fubjedi,  madnefs 
ufually  denotes  mental  derangement;  and  as, 
in  brutes,  any  morbid  adlion  or  irritation  on  tire 
brain  is  known  by  aftions  inconfiflent  _wlth 
their  ufual  habits  or  the  law  of  felf-prefervation, 
this  analogy  has  been  aflumed  by  the  old  writers 
on  farriery.  Gibfon  fays,  that  “ Madnefs  or 
frenzy  in  a horfe  may  be  caufed  firft  of  all  by 
the  excefiive  hurry  of  the  blood  in  a legitimate 
Ample  fever : but  that  fymptom  will  very  readily 
abate,  by  thofe  things  that  are  proper  to  afluage 
the  violence  of  that  difeafe.  Secondly,  blood 
or  matter  collcdfed  upon  the  brain,  or  the 
membranes  that  involve  it,  may  occafion  a 
frenzy,  whether  that  proceeds  from  wounds  or 
bruifes,  or  from  a diftradlion  or  rupture  of  the 
velTels,  when  they  have  been  over-full  and  dif- 
tended  beyond  mcafure ; or  when  there  is  any 
foreign  fubftance  grown  within  the  Ikull : but 
then  a frenzy  arifing  from  fuch  caufes  w ill  pro- 
bably end  in  fudden  death. 

“ But  that  fort  of  frenzy,  which  in  a more  pe- 
culiar manner  deferves  the  name  of  madnefs, 
is  what  may  happen  without  the  concurrence  of 
any  other  difeafe,  and  is  mofl  likely  to  proceed 
from  excefiive  lull,  occafioned  by  full  feeding, 
either  in  a horfe  or  mare,  and  when  they  are 
rcllrained  from  copulation.  But  this  may  be 
cured  by  bleeding,  purging,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  a low  diet,  &c.” 

Bartlet  fays,  “ A frenzy  may  follow  upon  the 
hitc  of  any  venomous  creature.  The  firfl  m- 
tention  in  the  cure,  after  the  bite,  and  before 
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the  horfe  is  mad,  is  to  prevent  the  poifon  mix- 
ing with  the  blood.  This  pofiibly  might  be 
effefted,  if  the  part  would  admit  of  being  in- 
ftantly  cut  out  with  a knife,  that  cupping  glalTes 
might  be  applied,  to  empty  the  veflels,  the  wound 
being  afterwards  cauterized  with  a hot  iron. 
The  furrounding  parts  fhould  afterwards  be 
well  bathed  with  fallad-oil,  and  the  fore  drefled 
once  or  twice  a- day  with  mel  aegyptiacum.  It 
is  neceflary  alfo,  that  it  fhould  be  kept  open  for 
forty  days  at  leaft,  with  a piece  of  fponge  or 
orrice-root  fmeared  over  with  the  precipitate 
ointment,  or  that  prepared  with  Spanifh  flies  : 
thefe  feem  to  be  the  chief  external  remedies  to 
be  depended  on.  Internally,  for  bites  from 
vipers  may  be  given  cordial  medicines,  fuch  as 
Venice  treacle,  and  fait  of  hartfhorn,  an  ounce 
of  the  former  with  a drachm  of  the  latter,  every 
night  for  a week  ; or  where  it  can  be  afforded, 
a proportionate  quantity  of  the  famous  Tonqutn 
remedy  of  mufk  and  cinnabar,  fo  much  recom- 
mended in  bites  from  infeeffed  animals.” 

To  prevent  the  tragical  effedts  of  the  bite 
from  a mad  dog,  the  latter  writer  dire£l:s  many 
remedies,  which  it  would  be  a wafte  of  time, 
or  fomething  worfe,  to  repeat,  as  the  ineffcacy 
of  every  thing  Jliort  of  cutting  out  the  bitten  part 
has  been  demonftrated  again  and  again.  Some- 
thing has  been  faid  of  madnefs,  under  the  article 
Dog.  Its  treatment  in  the  horfe,  may  be  that 
diredbed  under  Staggers- 

MADOR,  fuch  a fweat  as  arifes  during 
faintnefs. 

MAGISTERY,  a term  ufed  by  the  old  che- 
mifts  to  fignify  a very  fine  powder,  made  by 
folution  and  precipitation  ; as  of  bifmuth,  lead, 
&:c.  If  to  a folution  of  lead,  fixed  alkali  be 
added,  it  feizes  on  the  acid,  taking  the  place  of 
the  lead,  which  falls  down  in  a white  powder, 
named  mogfery  [i.  e.  oxide)  of  lead. 

MAGMA  (/Aayaa),  expreffes  the  dregs  or 
refiduum  after  infufion  or  diftillation  has  been 
performed. 

MAGNA  ARTERIA,  the  great  artery ; 
i.  e.  the  aorta.  See  the  articles  Blood-ves- 
sels and  Heart. 

MAGNES  ARSENICALIS,  arfenical  mag- 
net ; a compofition  of  equal  parts  of  antimony, 
fulphur,  and  arfenic,  mixed  and  melted  toge- 
ther, fo  as  to  become  a glaffy  body. 

MAGNESIA,  an  earth  5 rarely  found  pure, 
but  for  the  mofl:  part  a conftituent  of  a great 
variety  of  foflil  bodies.  The  fea  is  its  chief 
fource.  in  fea-falt  it  is  united  with  the  marine 
acid.  After  feparating  the  fait  for  our  tables 
from  that  of  the  fea,  the  magnefia  is  found  in 
the  refiduum,  from  M'hich  by  a farther  procefs 


Is  obtained  what  Is  called  Zal  Catharticus  .Ama- 
rus-., and  from  this  laft-named  fait,  the  mag- 
nefia is  precipitated  by  addition  of  a fixed  alka- 
line fait,  both  being  firft  in  a flate  of  folution. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  inftance  in  which 
magnefia  has  been  employed  in  veterinary  pre- 
feription. 

MAIZE,  or  Mayz,  a kind  of  Indian  wheatf 
of  which  Boerhaave  mentions  three  fpecies,  but 
they  arc  only  varieties  from  the  fame  feed.  In 
the  'Weft  Indies  this  is  an  important  article  of 
human  fuflenance,  and  it  alfo  came  greatly  into 
ufe  in  Britain  during  the  late  years  of  fcarcity. 
Count  Rumford  has  fhewn  that,  wEere  properly 
cooked,  it  is,  next  to  wheat,  the  moft  nutritious 
of  any  grain  whatever.  That  It  would  prove 
fo  if  given  to  cattle  and  pigs,  there  can  be  no 
room  to  doubt  but  hitherto  it  has  chiefly  been 
ufed  for  fattening  fowls,  which  it  does  very 
efleflually. 

MALA,  the  prominent  part  of  the  cheek. 
Cfa  inalarum  are  the  cheek  bones. 

MALACIA  (jU-aXanta) ; a depraved  appetite, 
when  fuch  things  are  coveted  as  are  not  proper 
for  food  j but  the  etymology  of  the  term  feems 
doubtful,  unlefs  it  be  from  /u.aXacr<ru;  nwllio,  to 
foften,  becaufe  too  lax  a tone  of  the  ftomach  is 
generally  the  occafion  of  indigeftion,  and  un- 
ufual  cravings.  See  Appetite. 

MALACOIDES,  Mauritanian  baftard-mal- 
low.  Tournefort  gives,  this  name  to  the  malope 
of  Linnaeus. 

MALAGMA  (from  fiaXafrerev,  to  foften).  It 
is  fynonymous  with  cataplafma,  from  the  fre- 
quency of  making  cataplafmsto  foften  ; but  for- 
merly, malagmas  were  made  of  many  other  in- 
gredients. 

MALAGRETA,  or  Malagueta,  grains  of 
paradife. 

MALLENDERS,  a cutaneous  difeafe,  ufually 
confined  to  draught-horfes.  It  Is  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  (kin  below  the  hock,  occafioning 
cracks  which  difeharge  a foetid  matter.  It  is 
produced  by  an  obflruftion  of  the  perfpirable 
vellels,  from  v'ant  of  cleanlinefs  and  fridtion. 

The  proper  method  of  cure  is  to  clip  off  the 
hair  clofe  to  the  flein,  and  wafh  the  parts  well 
with  foft-foap  and  water  ; after  which  Mr. 
Denny  advife*  the  following  powder  to  be 
rubbed  on  twice  in  the' day  : 

Take  of  Vitrlolated  zinc, 

Alum,  of  each  in  powder,  half  an 
ounce. 

Mix  them  together. 

Purging,  or  a diuretic  ball,  may  be  neceflary 
in  obflinate  cafes. 
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Mr.  White  recommends  the  following  oint- 
ment : 

Take  of  Ointment  of  wax,  two  ounces  ; 
Olive  oil,  one  ounce  ; 

Oil  of  turpentine, 

Camplior,  of  each  a drachm  ; 
Acetated  water  of  litharge,  two 
drachms.  Mix. 

For  the  fame  purpofe,  Mr.  Ryding  recom- 
mends this : 

Take  of  Strong  quickfilver  ointment,  one 
ounce  j 

Muriated  quickfilver,  in  fine  pow- 
der, ten  grains.  Mix. 

This  difeafe  under  the  knee  is  named  Sal- 

LtNUERS. 

MALATES,  falts  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  malic  acid,  or  acid  of  apples,  with  the  dif- 
ferent alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  bafes : 
there  are  twenty-four  fpecies  enumerated  in  M. 
Fourcroy’s  Elements  of  Natural  Hiftory  and 
Chemiftry. 

MALE,  the  icxual  diftindtion  of  an  animal. 
The  males  of  all  animals  are  larger,  and  more 
powerful,  than  the  females,  and  diftinguiflied, 
efpecially  among  the  brute  creation,  by  many 
other  peculiarities. 

MALIGNANT  (from  malignus,  evil)  \ a 
term  occafionally  applied  to  many  inveterate 
difeafes,  particularly  to  fevers  of  the  typhous 
kind.  See  Contagion. 

Very  different  are  the  definitions  of  malig- 
nity, or  the  dilferent  accounts  of  what  confti- 
tutes  it.  The  fevers  termed  malignant,  upon 
examining  their  fymptoms,  feem  to  proceed 
from  coagulation  or  from  ditfolution  of  the 
juices;  volatile  and  attenuating  medicines  re- 
lieve in  the  firft  cafe,  and  mild  acids,  cooling 
cmulfions,  and  agglutinants,  are  ufeful  in  the 
latter.  And  as  thefe  medicines  atl  by  manifeft 
qualities,  it  may  reafonably  be  inferred  that 
malignant  diforders  arife  from  manifeft  caufes  ; 
fo  that  the  notion  of  malignity  from  a fecret 
fomething  falls  to  the  ground.  The  fevers  that 
are  malignant  proceed  from  fome  particular 
contagious  qualities  of  the  air,  not  cognlfable 
perhaps  by  the  fenfes ; corrupt  and  putrified 
matters  diffufed  in  the  air  may  both  caufe  and 
continue  them. 

The  figns  of  malignity  are,  a flight  coldnefs 
and  fhivering,  a great  lofs  of  ftrength  imme- 
diately enfuing,  a fmall,  quick,  and  contracted 
pulfe,  fainting,  if  an  eredt  pofture  is  long  con- 


tinued, drowfinefs  without  any  (at  Laft  re- 
frefhing)  fleep,  and  if  fleep  comes  on  it  is  fol- 
lorved  by  a greater  lofs  of  ftrength  and  a 
delirium  ; there  is  no  great  complaint  from  pain, 
thirft,  or  other  troublefome  fymptoms,  and  yet 
the  patient  is  uneafy  : at  length  the  extremities 
are  cold,  the  pulfe  intermits,  and  death  foon 
approaches.  Thefe  figns  in  the  human  fubjedl 
are  more  or  lefs  difcernible  in  other  animals. 

Thofe  diforders  in  general  may  be  called  ma- 
lignant which  fucldeuly  deftroy  the  ftrength  of 
the  patient,  and  in  which  the  living  principle 
feems  to  be  almoft  quenched  at  the  firft  attack. 

MALLEUS  (quafi  nwlleusy  from  7noIlioy  to 
foften)  ; a hammer  or  mallet.  One  of  the  bones 
in  the  ear  is  thus  named.  See  Ear.  This 
bone  has  a large  round  head,  which  contradts 
all  the  way  from  the  neck,  from  whence  the 
proceflTus  ravianus  juts  out  like  a fiflr  bone,  and 
on  the  outfide  a fliort  procefs  projedls  outward, 
and  points  againft  the  membrana  tympani ; 
from  thence  the  manubrium  is  continued  down, 
and  its  extremity  is  fixed  to  the  tympani  mem- 
brana, and  pulls  It  inward.  When  the  malleus 
is  in  its  proper  fituation,  the  neck  and  head  of 
it  are  turned  upwards,  and  inwards,  and  the 
manubrium  downwards,  the  flrort  procefs  of 
the  handle  upwards  and  outwards  near  the 
upper  part  of  the  edge  of  the  tympanum,  and 
the  procefl'us  ravianus  forwards,  reaching  to 
the  articular  fiflurc  in  the  os  temporis,  whence 
we  may  diftinguifh  the  malleus  of  one  ear  from 
that  of  the  other.  The  handle  of  the  malleus 
is  tied  to  the  membrana  tympani  by  a fine 
membranous  duplicature.  This  bone  has  three 
mufcles,  viz.  the  laxator  raembrana  tympani,  the 
teiifor  membraiue  tympani,  and  the  mitfculus  ex~ 
tcnius  auris  Du  Vernii. 

JMALLOW  (of  p.xXccyp/j,  from  jj.xXx'ra-cu,  ta 
mollify ).  Boerhave  enumerates  fifteen  fpecies  ; 
but  the  common  mallow  being  more  frequently 
found,  and  pofl'efled  of  the  moft  ufeful  qualities, 
is  juftly  employed  for  tliera  all.  It  is  the  malva 
fylvflris,  or  malva  caule  creBo  herbaceo,  foliis  fep- 
tem-lobatis  aciitis,  peduncuUs  peliolifque  pilqfts ; 
Clafs.  Monodelphia  ; Ord.  Polyandria  ; Linn. 
Gen.  Plant.  841.  It  is  fufficiently  known  not  to 
need  defeription.  Its  leaves  and  flowers  are  a 
little  mucilaginous,  have  no  remarkable  fmell, 
and  are  rather  emollient  and  laxative.  The 
leaves  are  ufed  in  decoctions  for  clyfters,  fo- 
mentations of  the  emollient  kind,  and  in  cata- 
plafms.  The  roots  have  been  ufed  as  a pec- 
toral ; they  have  a foft  fweet  tafte,  fomewhat 
like  liquorice,  but  have  no  remarkable  fmell. 
An  extract  from  them,  made  with  fpirit  of 
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wine,  is  very  fweet.  The  leaves  poflefs  fimilar 
powers  to  the  althaea  •,  their  ufe  is  fuperfeded 
for  internal  purpofes  by  thole  of  the  latter. 

MAMMAI,  a term  in  human  anatomy,  ap- 
plied to  the  breafts  of  women.  In  brutes  the 
mamma,  or  refervoir  of  milk,  takes  different 
names;  as  in  the  cow  it  is  called  the  Udder, 
&c. 

MAMMILLARY,  or  Mammiform  (from 
the  breajls)^  a term  applied  anatomically 
to  fuch  parts  of  an  animal  body  as  refemble  the 
pap  or  nipple  in  fhape. 

MAMMILLARY  PROCESS,  the  maftoid, 
or  breaft-like  procefs.  See  Plate  V.  and  the  de- 
fcription  of  “ Bones  of  the  Heady'  under  the 
article  Bones. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  A HORSE  on  a 
Journey  ; a very  neceffary  piece  of  informa- 
tion to  every  inexperienced  traveller. 

Mr.  White  tells  us  that,  previous  to  fetting 
out  on  a journey,  every  precaution  fliould  be 
employed  to  bring  the  horfe  into  as  perfe£l:  a 
ftate  of  health  as  poffible,  as  we  thereby  avoid 
much  trouble  and  inconvenience.  Should  he 
be  at  all  fubjecff  to  greafe  or  fwelling  of  the 
legs,  a dofe  of  phyfic  is  to  be  recommended, 
taking  care  to  preferve  the  heels  clean,  and  to 
keep  up  a brilk  circulation  m the  legs  by  fre- 
quent hand-rubbing.  Should  the  feet  be  ten- 
der, it  is  neceffary  to  enquire  into  the  caufe.  If 
it  arife  from  corns,  let  the  dire£Iions  be  fol- 
lowed that  are  given  ^nder  that  head  (fee 
Corns)  ; if  it  proceed  from  flat  and  thin  foies, 
apply  tar  to  them,  and  let  the  horfe  ftand  upon 
a flat  furface,  without  fhoes,  by  which  means 
they  will  be  rendered  thicker  and  more  firm  ; 
and  when  he  is  ridden,  let  a concave  fhoe  be 
made  ufe  of.  When  thrufh  or  difeafe  of  the 
frog  is  the  caufe  of  the  tendernefs,  cut  away 
the  difeafed  parts,  apply  tar,  with  a pledget  of 
tow,  and  upon  this  place  the  artificial  frog  (fee 
Frog) — the  natural  frog  by  the  ufe  of  this  will 
foon  become  firm  and  folid.  If  the  thrufh  be 
occafioned  by  a contra£fion  of  the  heels,  which 
is  fre([uently  the  cafe,  it  will  then  be  neceffary 
to  rafp  the  quarters  moderately  ; and  fliould 
they  appear  to  be  too  ftrong,  wanting  a proper 
degree  of  elaflicity,  keep  the  hoof  conftantly 
mold.  Horfes  that  travel  during  tlie  winter, 
are  very  liable  to  have  their  heels  inflamed  and 
cracked,  as  it  is  termed,  unlefs  great  attention 
is  paid  to  them  in  the  ftable.  In  cafes  where 
the  heels  are  already  thus  affe£led,  they  fliould 
be  wafhed  with  moderately  warm  water  as  foon 
as  tbe  horfe  gets  in,  and  afterwards  carefully 
wiped  dry  with  a foft  cloth  ; if  much  inflamed, 


a«  aftringent  lotion  is  to  be  applied ; and  If 
there  be  any  ulcers  or  cracks,  a fuitable  aftrin- 
gent  ointment.  See  Grease. 

When  a horfe’s  wind  appears  to  be  imper- 
feiT,  he  fhould  not  be  allowed  to  fill  himfelf 
with  hay  or  w'ater,  and  mull  be  prevented  from 
eating  his  litter,  which  horfes  of  this  defeription 
are  generally  inclined  to  do,  particularly  w'hen 
Hinted  in  hay.  In  this  cafe  coflivenefs  fome- 
times  occurs,  which  always  increafes  the  com- 
plaint; to  remedy  this,  let  a Clyfler  (fee  Clys- 
ter) and  a few  bran  mafhes  be  given.  Too 
high  feeding  is  alfo  very  prejudicial  in  fuch 
complaints,  as  any  thing  which  tends  to  create 
a plethora,  and  determine  too  rnuch  blood  to 
the  lungs,  is  fure  to  aggravate  the  difeafe.  To 
a horfe  that  purges  or  fcours  in  travelling,  and 
appears  faint,  fweating  much  with  moderate 
exercife,  give  a cordial  ball  (fee  Ball),  the  ef- 
ficacy of  which  is  fometimes  increafed  by  being 
mixed  with  a pint  of  ale  or  flrong  beer.  If  the 
complaint  does  not  give  way  to  this  treatment, 
let  an  aftringent  ball  (fee  Ball)  be  given. 

As  foon  as  a horfe  comes  into  the  ftable,  let 
his  feet  be  well  cleaned,  and  all  dirt  or  gravel 
carefully  removed.  It  is  a very  common  prac- 
tice with  oftlers,  even  in  winter,  to  tie  the 
horfe  up  in  the  yard,  that  he  may  undergo  the 
ceremony  of  having  his  heels  wafhed  with  cold 
water ; this  fliould  never  be  permitted  during 
the  winter,  as  many  ba^  confequences  may 
arife  from  it. 

During  hot  weather,  when  the  roads  are  dry 
and  dufty,  allow  a horfe  to  drink  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  water  now  and  then,  while  on  the  road ; 
this  not  only  refreflies  him  confiderably,  but 
has  the  ufeful  effefl  of  cooling  and  moiftening 
his  hoofs,  as  he  will  generally  be  made  to  ftand 
in  the  water  while  drinking,  nor  is  there  the 
leaft  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  it,  unlefs 
he  is  ridden  very  hard  immediately  before  or 
after.  In  winter  he  fhould  never  be  taken  into 
the  water  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

Should  the  horfe  appear  dull  and  kfe  his  ap- 
petite, let  him  be  bled  moderately,  and  take  a 
dofe  of  nitre  with  a bran  mafh  ; this,  with  a 
little  reft  will  foon  recover  him.  It  is  a com- 
mon praflice,  when  this  happens,  to  give  cor- 
dials, which  are  very  improper,  and  often  do 
much  injury  to  the  animal,  by  bringing  on  a 
fever.  Some  horfes  are  particularly  fubje«£l  to 
the  flatulent  colic,  or  gripes ; this  is  often  the 
cafe  with  crib-biters  ; on  fuch  occafions  it  is 
advifeable  to  be  always  provided  with  a remedy, 
and  the  following  ball  is  the  naoft  conven.ent 
form : 
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Ball  for  the  Flatulent  Colic. 

Take  of  Caftile  foap,  three  drachms  ; 

Venice  turpentine,  fix  drachms; 

Caraway  feeds,  in  powder,  enough 
to  form  the  ball  for  one  dofe. 

This  will  operate  more  fpeedily  if  diflblved 
in  a pint  of  peppermint-water  ; or  if  that  can- 
not be  procured,  a pint  of  warm  beer  may  be 
fubftituted. 

A fupprejpon  of  urine,  or  great  difficulty  and 
pain  in  ftaling,  fometimcs  occur  in  travelling  ; 
and  in  fuch  cafes  a diuretic  ball  is  commonly 
given,  which  though  fometimes  fuccefslul,  has 
often  done  mifchief.  The  moll  effe£lual  way 
of  relieving  the  horfe,  is  by  throwing  up  a clyf- 
ter,  and  bleeding  moderately;  ffiould  there  be 
no  appearance  of  inflammation  in  the  kidneys, 
a dofe  of  nitre  may  alfo  be,given. 

Mr.  White  condemi  s the  common  pradlice 
of  loading  a horfe  with  clothes,  and  keeping 
him  in  a dofe  warm  liable,  if  he  happens  to 
take  cold  during  a journey.  This,  he  fays,  is 
certainly  improper,  fince  he  is  liable  to  be  fre- 
quently expofed  to  wet  and  cold  in  travelling. 
It  is  indeed  a well  known  fad,  that  animals  are 
not  hurt  by  being  kept  in  any  uniform  tempera- 
ture, whether  it  be  hot  or  cold  ; but  that  their 
difeafes  more  commonly  arife  from  fudden 
changes,  or  frequent  variation  of  temperature. 

When  a horfe  becomes  fuddenly  lame  upon 
travelling,  let  his  feet  be  carefully  examined. 
Should  it  be  occafioned  by  a wound  from  a 
nail  or  flint,  apply  a little  tindure  of  myrrh, 
after  having  removed  all  dirt  or  gravel  from  it. 
If  the  wound  has  been  inflided  with  a nail,  let 
it  be  carefully  opened  to  the  bottom  with  a 
fmall  drawing-knife,  and  means  ufed  to  prevent 
dirt  from  getting  to  it. 

MANDIBLE  {ixom  ma?2d0y  to  chew),  a jaw. 
See  Maxilla. 

MANDUCATION,  fignifies  the  a£lion  of 
the  lower  jaw,  in  chewing  the  food,  and  pre- 
paring it  in  the  mouth  before  it  is  received  into 
the  flomach. 

MANE,  the  hair  that  hangs  down  on  ahorfe’s 
neck,  which  fhoukl  be  long,  thin,  and  fine,  and 
if  frizzled  fo  much  the  better. 

MANE-SHEET,  in  the  manege,  a fort  of 
covering  for  the  upper  part  of  a horfe’s  head, 
and  all  round  his  neck  ; which  at  one  end  has 
two  holes  for  the  ears  to  pafs  through,  and 
tlicn  joins  to  the  halter  upon  the  fore  part  of 
the  head,  and  likewife  to  the  furcingle,  or  long 
girth  upon  the  horfe’s  back. 

MANEGE,  or  Manage,  an  academy,  rid- 
Ing-fchool,  or  other  place  for  learning  to 


ride  the  great  horfe  ; as  well  as  for  breaking 
horfes  to  the  proper  motions  and  adions.  in 
every  manege  is  a centre  or  place  deftined  for 
vaulting  round  a pillar;  a courfe  or  career  for 
running  the  ring ; and  on  the  fides  are  pillars, 
between  which  are  placed  the  horfes  intended 
for  high  airs, 

1 he  term  Manege  is  alfo  ufed  for  tire  exer- 
cile  itfelf,  or  the  art  of  riding,  which  teaches 
at  once  how  to  form  the  horfeman  and  the 
horfe.  The  former  it  teaches  to  fecure  a good 
feat  upon  the  horfe’s  back,  a free,  eafy,  difen- 
gaged  pofture,  and  the  means  of  making  his 
hand  accord  with  his  heels.  The  horfe  it  in- 
flruds,  as  much  as  poffible,  how  to  carry  well, 
to  take  his  aids,  to  regard  the  corredions  that 
can  fix  him  to  a walk,  a trot,  and  a gallop  ; and 
then  to  manege,  or  work  upon  all  forts  of  airs, 
that,  thus  broken  and  maneged,  he  may  be  of 
life  in  the  dangers  of  war,  in  the  neceffities  of 
life,  and  fometimes  in  the  pomp  and  fplendor 
of  feftivals  and  public  Ihows.  See  Horse, 
Horsemanship,  Equestrian,  &c. 

A horfe  is  faid  to  manege,  when  he  works 
upon  volts  and  airs,  which  fuppofes  him  broken 
and  bred ; and  a horfe  is  faid  to  be  thoroughly 
maneged,  when  he  is  well  broken,  trained,  and 
confirmed  in  any  particular  air. 

hlr.  John  I.awrence  very  properly  condemns 
the  old  “ continental  manege,”  as  unneceflarily 
complicated  and  even  cruel.  Gentle  ufage  and 
mild  methods  are  pradifed  at  prefent,  and  found 
to  anfwer. 

The  high  Manege  is  the  high  or  raifed  airs, 
which  are  proper  for  leaping  horfes. 

The  Manege  for  a troop  horfe  is  a gallop  of 
unequal  fwiftnefs,  but  fo  that  the  horfe  changes 
hands  readily. 

“ For  the  exercife  of  the  manege,”  fays  a 
writer  on  this  fubjed,  “ make  choice  of  a mid- 
dle-fized  horfe,  lively,  full  of  fpirits  and  adion, 
that  is  fliort  truffed,  well  coupled,  having  good 
feet  and  legs,  and  flioulders  very  eafy  and  fup- 
ple.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  horfes 
which  have  thick,  ftifF,  and  ffiort  joints,  that  are 
no  ways  flexible  or  pliant,  are  unfit  for  the  ma- 
nege : for  pliant  joints,  if  they  are  not  too 
long,  are  one  of  the  chief  qualities  requifite  in 
a fine  and  delicate  horfe  of  manege.  As  for 
the  age  moll  proper  to  begin  to  work  a horfe 
defigned  for  the  manege,  he  ffiould  not  be  too 
young,  becaufe  in  that  cafe  the  frequent  flops 
and  goings  back  will  fpoil  him,  by  ftraining  his 
back,  and  diflreffing  his  hams.  See  the  article 
Equestrian,  &c. 

MANGANESE.  Bergman  confiders  it  as  a 
genus  of  metal ; others  fpeak  of  it  as  a fpecies 
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of  iron-ore,  whicli  is  In  part  decompounded ; 
others  again  confider  it  as  a particular  kind  of 
earth.  Its  texture  is  ftriated  j or  with  concen- 
tric fibres,  or  indeterminate.  It  is  of  a dark 
grey,  black,  red,  or  white  colour. 

MANGE,  a cutaneous  difeafe,  incident  to 
many  domeftic  quadrupeds,  and  attended  with 
an  eruption  ^nd  lofs  of  hair.  Mr.  Ryding’s 
account  of  this  difeafe  is  as  follows  ; 

The  caufes  of  mange,  he  fays,  are  fudden 
changes  of  temperature,  hot  {tables,  bad  diet, 
joined  to  want  of  cleanlinefs.  The  perfpirable 
matter  being  never  properly  removed  by  fric- 
tion, and  frequently  being  mixed  with  duft, 
&c.  completely  plugs  up  the  external  veflels, 
whereby  they  become  obltrudted,  and  a difeafed 
action  takes  place.  It  may  alfo  be  caufed  by 
infedtious  matter  coming  in  contact  with  the 
Ikln ; as  when  a found  horfe  rubs  himfelf 
againft  the  ftall  in  which  a mangy  horfe  has 
been  kept. 

The  principal  fymptoms  of  mange  are,  the 
horfe  growing  very  thin,  without  any  apparent 
caufe,  attended  with  a flaring  of  his  coat. 
This  is  foon  followed  by  eruptions,  which  dif- 
charge  a thick  yellowifii  matter,  forming  a kind 
of  fcurf,  which  peels  off,  and  is  fucceeded  by 
frefh  eruptions,  and  the  hair  falls  ofF.  This, 
though  partial  at  firft,  foon  fpreads  all  over  the 
body,  is  attended  with  an  itching,  and  caufing 
the  horfe  to  rub  againfl  every  thing  he  comes 
near. 

With  due  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  the  fol- 
lowing medicines  will  very  foon  remove  this 
difeafe : 

Take  of  Prepared  hog’s  lard,  one  pound  ; 

Sulphur,  half  a pound  ; 

White  hellebore,  in  fine  powder, 
three  ounces ; 

Mix,  and  add 

Olive  oil  fufficient  to  make  a foft 
ointment. 

A moderate  quantity  of  this  ointment  may 
be  rubbed  well,  with  the  hand,  all  over  the  af- 
fe£led  parts,  or  where  there  is  the  leaft  appear- 
ance of  any  eruption  ; and  this  fhould  be  re- 
peated after  an  interval  of  three  days.  Two 
or  three  applications  of  this  ointment,  Mr. 
Ryding  fays,  are  generally  fufficient  to  complete 
the  cure. 

The  following  medicine,  however,  may  be 
given  with  advantage  in  this  difeafe.  It  will 
be  found  excellent  for  removing  cutaneous  ob- 
ftrudlions,  improving  the  appetite,  and  pro- 
moting condition.  (See  Condition.) 


Take  of  Antimony  in  fine  powder,  eight 
ounces ; 

Grains  of  paradife  in  fine  powder, 
three  ounces. 

Mix,  and  add 

Venice  turpentine,  fufficient  to  form 
the  mafs  of  a proper  confiftence, 
and  divide  it  into  twelve  balls. 
One  of  them  may  be  given  evei^ 
other  day. 

Mr.  Denny  fays  the  eure  ought  to  commence 
with  taking  aw^ay  four  or  five  pints  of  blood,  ij 
the  anhnaV s Jlrength  ‘ivill  allow  it ; (by  the  way, 
a very  material  provifo  ; as  promifeuous  bleed- 
ing is  too  commonly  pradlifed  in  cutaneous  dif- 
eafes) ; and  we  are  advifed  to  give  the  following 
ball  in  the  evening  : 

Take  of  Nitre,  in  powder, 

Refill,  in  powder, 

Caflile  foap,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; 
Camphor,  in  powder,  one  drachm  ; 
Honey,  enough  to  make  a ball. 

He  recommends  particular  attention  to  be 
paid  to  diet,  exercife,  and  good  grooming. 
The  food,  he  fays,  ought  to  be  of  the  bell 
quality,  and  given  in  liberal  quantities.  The 
bowels  fhould  be  kept  open  with  mafhes,  in 
which  an  ounce  of  nitre  is  dilTolved.  A fmall 
rowel  may  likewife  be  placed  in  the  chefl.  The 
afFedled  part  ffiould  be  well  waffied  with  a 
ftrong  folution  of  foft-foap,  and  afterwards 
rubbed,  morning  and  evening,  with  the  follow- 
ing ointment,  for  a week : 

Take  of  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  four  ounces ; 
Hog’s  lard,  three  ounces  ; 
Qjiickfilver  ointment,  two  ounces. 
Mix  them. 

This  ointment  may  be  continued  every  other 
day,  until  the  difeafe  gives  way,  or  is  entirely 
removed.  I'wo  or  three  dofes  of  mild  phyfic, 
are  afterwards  recommended,  and  then  the  fol- 
lowing ball,  every  night,  for  a month  : 

Take  of  Ethiops  mineral. 

Crude  antimony,  in  powder. 

Cream  of  tartar,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  ■, 

Honey,  enough  to  make  a ball. 

When  the  difeafe  Is  removed,  which  a per- 
feverance  in  the  above  method  of  cure,  Mr. 
Denny  alTerts,  will  effedl,  the  horfe  ffiould 
be  turned  out  to  grafs,  if  at  a proper  feafon 
of  the  year ; but  a fait  raarffi  fhould  be  pre- 
ferred. See  Marsh. 
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Mr.  John  Lawrence  is  difpofed  to  confider 
as  the  principal  caufes  of  this  difeafe,  negle£t 
and  infufficient  diet.  He  fays,  “ if  you  keep  a 
horfe  very  poorly,  he  ivill  be  mangy ; but  if  you 
line  his  infide  well,  however  you  may  neglect 
him  externally,  he  will  not  generally  be  mangy.” 
He  excepts,  however,  the  cafe  of  the  horfe’s 
being  employed  by  a //;«f-carter.  “ A few 
years  ago,”  fays  Mr.  L.,  “ on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  certain  liable  economifts,  and  in  the 
teeth  of  common  fenfe  and  my  own  experience,' 
I undertook  the  feeding  of  labouring  cart-horfes 
upon  carrots  and  oat-ftraw,  and  other  vegetable 
trafli,  for  which  I was  properly  rewarded,  in  a 
Ihort  time,  by  the  trouble  of  curing  them  all  of 
the  mange.  This  difeafe,  or  morbid  refult  of 
poverty  and  filth,  fulFered  to  arrive  at  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  inveteracy,  degenerates  into  a 
marafmus  or  confumption,  abfolutely  incurable. 

“ The  mange,  if  a mere  cuticular  affeftion, 
induced  by  an  external  caufe,  or  caught  by  con- 
ta£l  of  a difeafed  horfe  (which  lall  may  happen 
from  rubbing  againll  fuch  an  one,  or  wearing 
infe£led  clothes,  or  Handing  in  an  infefted  ftall), 
is  fpeedily  cured  by  external  applications,  with 
the  aid  of  a dofe  or  two  of  phyfic ; but  when 
the  difeafe  originates  in  the  mafs  of  humours 
being  vitiated,  the  cure  will  re'.,ulre  a greater 
length  of  time,  and  a larger  lliare  of  medical 
ajTiliance.” 

In  a flight  cafe,  the  treatment  advifed  Is 
ftrong  tobacco  infufion  with  one  third  part  of 
Hale  urine,  to  wafh  the  aft'edled  places.  But, 
as  an  efficacious  unguenty 

Take  of  Quickfilver  ointment,  half  a pound  j 

Brimftone  finely  powdered,  four 
ounces ; 

Black  foap,  two  ounces  ; 

Crude  fal  armoniac,  an  ounce  and 
half ; 

Oil  of  bays  or  turpentine,  enough  to 
make  an  ointment. 

Or, 

Take  of  Tar, 

Gunpowder  finely  powdered. 

Black  foap. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  of  each  about 
equal  quantities. 

Mix  into  an  ointment. 

In  cafes  of  long  ftanding,  where  the  ulcera- 
tions are  extremely  foul  and  refill  all  moderate 
applications,  the  following  ointment,  Mr.  Law- 
rence fays,  may  be  ventured  on : 


Take  of  Burnt  alum. 

Borax,  in  fine  powder,  of  each  twe 
ounces ; 

V/hite  vitriol, 

Verdigreafe,  powdered,  of  each  four 
ounces. 

Put  them  into  a pot  over  the  fire  with  two 
pounds  of  honey,  or  of  lard  and  honey 
equal  parts.  Stir  them  till  they  are  well 
incorporated,  and  when  cold,  add  of 
Aqua  fortis,  two  ounces. 

The  firft  of  thefe  ointments,  however,  Mr. 
Lawrence  conceives  to  be  equal  to  almoll  every 
cafe,  being  ufed  at  night ; efpecially  if  the  fores 
be  waflied  twice  a-day  wuth  the  following 
lotion  : 

Take  of  Murlated  quickfilver  ffubllmate),  in 
powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 

DIflblve  it  in  a pint  and  half  of  boiling 
water. 

Or  perhaps  the  following  may  deferve  the 
preference : 

Take  of  Murlated  quickfilver, 

Muriated  ammonia  ( crude  fal  armo- 
niac ),  of  each  from  two  to  three 
drachms; 

Boiling  water,  three  half  pints. 

Mix. 

This  kind  of  treatment,  modified  at  the  dil- 
cretion  of  the  pradlltioner,  will  fucceed  in  cafes 
of  mange  affefting  other  animals. 

MANGER,  a little  raifed  bench  or  trough, 
under  the  rack  in  the  liable,  made  for  receiving 
the  grain  or  corn  that  a horfe  eats. 

MANIPULUS,  a handful. 

MANNA,  the  produce  of  the  Fraxinus  Ca~ 
labrienfis  ; but,  according  to  fojne,  of  the  Frax- 
inus Ornus.  It  is  a fweet  juice  obtained  from 
afh  trees,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  Calabria  and  Sicily ; exuding  from 
the  leaves,  branches,  or  trunk  of  the  tree,  and 
either  naturally  concreted  or  exficcated  and  pu- 
rified by  art.  It  is  a mild  laxative  ; too  mild 
perhaps  for  veterinary  ufes. 

MANNA  GRASS.  The  felluca  fluitans  Is  fo 
called  in  Germany,  becaufe  its  feed  has  a fweet 
and  agreeable  tafte,  particularly  before  it  comes 
to  its  full  growth.  Adanna  grafs  is  alfo-a  name 
of  the  Panicum  Sanguinale. 

MANNA  GROUT,  the  feeds  of  the  manna 
grafs. 

MARASMUS  ([jt.ixca,c-jxos,  from  f^a^atyw,  mar^ 
cefcoy  to  grovj  lean ) ; a term  for  that  reafon  ufed 
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to  denote  a confumption,  where  the  body  waftes 
much  of  its  fubftance. 

MARE,  the  female  of  the  horfe  kind.  See 
the  article  Horse.  No  mares  in  the  world  are 
better  fuited  for  breeding  from  than  the  Eng- 
lifii,  provided  they  are  properly  chofen  for  the 
fort  of  horfe  intended  to  be  bred.  The  mare, 
whatever  fort  of  horfe  is  intended  to  be  raifed 
from  her,  fliould  be  perfedlly  found,  and  as  free 
from  all  defefts  as  the  ftallion.  The  highefl 
fpirited  mares  are  the  beft ; and,  in  general,  if 
there  be  any  natural  defe£b  in  the  mare,  it 
fhould  be  remedied  in  the  ftallion ; and  if  any 
in  the  ftallion,  it  ftiould  be  remedied  in  the 
mare,  as  much  as  polTible,  in  order  to  the 
having  good  colts.  See  the  articles  Breeding, 
Defects,  &c. 

The  particular  dire£lions  regarding  the  kinds 
of  horfes  to  be  bred  are  thefe  : If  for  the  ma- 
nege, the  mare  fliould  have  her  head  welt  fet 
on,  and  her  breafts  broad ; her  legs  not  too 
long,  her  eyes  bright  and  fparkling ; and  her 
body  large  enough,  that  the  foal  may  have 
room.  She  Ihould  be  of  a good  and  gentle  dif- 
pofition,  and  her  motions  eafy  and  graceful : In 
a word,  the  more  good  qualities  the  mare  has, 
the  better,  in  general,  her  colts  will  prove.  See 
the  article  Colt. 

If  the  owner  would  breed  for  racing,  or  for 
hunting,  the  marcs  muft  be  chofen  lighter,  with 
fhort  backs  and  long  fides ; their  legs  muft  be 
longer,  and  the  bread  not  fo  broad ; and  fuch 
fliould  always  be  chofen  as  have  good  blood  in 
their  veins.  If  the  fpeed  and  wind  of  any  par- 
ticular mare  have  been  tried,  and  found  good, 
there  is  the  more  certainty  of  a good  colt  from 
her  ; but  flie  fliould  be  in  full  health  and  vigour 
at  the  time,  and  not  above  feven  years  old,  or 
eight  at  the  utmoft.  The  younger  the  breeders 
are,  the  better,  in  general,  the  colts  will  be. 
See  Breeding. 

MARK.  In  ftable  language  a horfe  marks ^ 
when  he  (hews  his  age  by  a black  fpot,  like 
the  bud  or  eye  of  a bean,  which  appears,  at 
about  five  and  a half,  in  the  cavity  of  the  cor- 
ner-teeth, and  is  gone  when  he  is  eight  years 
old : then  he  ceafes  to  mark,  and  they  fay,  be 
has  rafed^  See  the  articles.  Age,  Teeth,  and 
Rase. 

Gibfon  fays,  “ with  regard  to  the  marks  of 
horfes,  arifing  from  their  colour,  fome  have 
reckoned  them  to  be  lucky  or  unlucky,  as  they 
happened  to  be  this  or  that  way  marked.  Others 
bave  even  been  fo  curious  as  to  lay  much 
ftrefs  upon  them,  and  to  denote  all  the  good  or 
ill  qualities  of  a horfe  from  his  marks : but 


however  this  may  be,  certain  it  Is,  that  a horfe 
always  looks  the  more  beautiful  for  being  well 
marked  j and  a horfe  without  marks  always  has 
a deadnefs  in  his  afpe£f. 

“Aftar  is  the  moft  common  of  all  marks;  and 
where  that  is  wanting,  it  is  often  fupplied  with 
an  artificial  one.  When  the  white  defeends 
pretty  broad  toward  the  nofe,  it  is  called  a 
blaze  j when  it  defeends  into  a fmaller  line,  .it 
is  called  a fnip ; and  when  moft  of  a horfe’s 
face  is  white,  he  is  then  faid  to  be  bald.  All 
thefe  marks  are  beautiful  when  they  are  not  in 
extremes,  for  a very  large  ftar  is  not  reckoned 
fo  beautiful  as  one  that  is  of  a moderate  fize ; 
neither  is  that  baldnefs  that  fpreads  over  a 
horfe’s  whole  face  and  cheeks  any  way  becom- 
ing, as  it  gives  him  the  look  of  an  ox ; and 
fuch  horfes  are  often  plain-headed.  When  the 
white  of  a horfe’s  face  is  divided  in  the  middle, 
or  any  other  part,  or  when  a blaze  or  fnip  runs 
awry  to  one  fide,  it  looks  fomewhat  difagrec- 
able,  though  perhaps  it  may  be  no  diminution 
to  a horfe’s  goodnefs.  Some  black  horfes  have 
their  ftars  or  blazes  fringed  round  with  a mix- 
ture of  black  hairs,  which  looks  very  well,  only 
fuch  horfes  are  apt  foon  to  grow  grey-faced, 
and  look  old  ; as  are  fome  of  the  browns.  But 
when  the  bays  and  forrcls  have  their  ftars  or 
blazes  fringed,  it  is  generally  with  their  own 
colour,  or  lighter,  and  feldom  has  that  effe£l. 

“ As  to  the  white  marks  upon  the  feet  and 
legs  of  horfes,  they  ufually  correfpond  with 
the  marks  upon  their  faces.  Bald  horfes  have 
generally  a good  deal  of  white  about  their  legs, 
and  often  all  four  are  white,  which  in  them  is 
not  unbecoming.  Horfes  witk  large  blazes 
have  often  all  their  four  feet  white  alfo  ; but  a 
horfe  that  has  no  marks  on  his  face,  or  but  a 
fmall  one,  never  looks  well  with  white  legs,  ef- 
pecially  when  the  white  rifes  above  the  fetlock : 
on  the  other  hand,  a bald  horfe,  or  any  that  has 
a blaze,  without  any  of  the  feet  white,  is  but 
ill  marked  ; and  therefore  a horfe  always  looks 
beft  when  there  is  this  correfpondence  and 
agreemont  in  the  marks  : a horfe  that  has  his 
near-feet  both  before  and  behind  white,  and 
his  ofF-feet  without  any  white,  is  but  indiffer- 
ently marked.  The  fame  where  the  marks  are 
only  on  the  off-feet,  without  any  white  on  the 
near-feet. 

“ Some  diflike  horfes  for  being  traverfed,  or 
crofs-marked,  viz.  the  near-foot  before,  and  the 
off-foot  behind,  white ; or  on  the  contrary, 
v'hen  the  off-foot  before,  and  the  near-foot  be- 
hind, are  only  white.  Thole  are  ufually  judged 
to  be  the  beft  marked  that  have  only  the  near- 
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feot  behind  white,  or  both  feet  behind  white ; 
or  where  the  near  foot  before,  and  both  the 
liind  feet,  are  white ; efpecially  wlien  at  the 
fame  time  a horfe  has  a large  radiated  ftar,  or 
fmall  blaze,  on  his  face.  When  the  white 
about  the  feet  is  indented  with  black,  or  any 
other  colour,  towards  the  coronet,  thefc  feet  are 
thought  to  be  generally  good ; and  when  the 
coronet  is  fpotted  like  ermine,  the  mark  is  fo 
much  the  better : but  where  a horfe’s  pafterns, 
hoofs,  and  all  his  four  legs,  are  white,  efpecially 
when  the  white  rifes  above  the  knees  or  hocks, 
it  looks  ugly ; and  a horfe  thus  marked  has  too 
much  of  the  pye-bald,  confequently  feldom  fit 
for  a gentleman’s  ufe. 

The  feather  is  another  fort  of  difl;in£lion, 
which  we  often  obferve,  efpecially  on  ftone- 
horfes ; and  fuch  geldings  as  have  flrort  hair, 
and  are  finely  coated.  Some  are  of  a round 
figure,  and  fome  long  and  narrow,  in  the  true 
penniform  flrape,  or  like  an  ear  of  barley.  The 
round  are  often  on  the  forehead,  fometimes  on 
the  bread  and  fhoulders,  and  look  like  em- 
broidery. Thofe  on  the  neck  lie  immediately 
under  the  mane,  and  run  down  towards  the 
withers.  When  the  feather  happens  on  both 
fides  the  neck,  the  mark  is  reckoned  exceedingly 
good  and  beautiful.  Sometimes  feathers  run 
down  the  fore-arms,  and  fometimes  on  the 
thigh,  and  towards  the  dock ; and  they  may 
be  obferved  on  feveral  other  parts  of  a horfe ; 
but,  wherever  they  happen  to  be,  they  are  al- 
moft  always  reckoned  figns  of  goodnefs  j and 
fome  of  them  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  See 
the  article  Feather. 

^lARROW,  Medulla,  gi/q/i  in  medio  ojfts  j 
becaufe  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  bone  : called 
alfo  axungia  de  mumia.  In  anatomy  it  has 
various  fignifications.  The  white  fubftance  of 
the  brain  is  called  medulla,  or  the  medullary  part, 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  cortical.  The  conti- 
nuation of  the  brain,  &c.  in  the  fpine  is  called 
tuedulla  fpinalis ; but,  properly  fpeaking,  medulla 
is  the  marrow  in  the  bones. 

If  marrow  is  viewed  through  a microfeope, 
it  feems  a mafs  of  fmall  globules  joined  toge- 
ther like  the  roe  of  a herring.  The  diftinftion 
which  fome  authors  make  betwixt  a medulla  and 
the  fuccus  medullaris  is  ufelefs,  the  marrow  in 
human  bones,  and  thofe  of  moll  quadrupeds, 
being  always  fluid.  The  membrana  medulla  not 
only  lines  the  internal  furface  of  the  bones,  but 
alfo  divides  the  marrow  into  veficles,  or  mem- 
branous bags,  which  are  furniflied  with  very 
fine  minute  veflels.  The  marrow  is  fecerned 
inTlo  thefe  little  membranes  by  the  arteries,  and 
the  fuperfluous  part  is  occafionally  carried  into 


the  mafs  of  blood  by  bibulous  abforbent  veins. 
The  ufe  of  the  marrow  is  to  keep  the  bones 
firm  and  flexible,  and  from  becoming  brittle, 
which  would  foon  be  the  cafe  without  it,  as  is 
often  feen  in  perfons  of  fcorbutic  habits,  where 
it  is  feparated  in  too  fmall  a quantity,  and  is, 
befide,  bad  in  itfelf.  The  membrana  medullcs 
has  a nerve  which  enters  with  the  artery,  and 
makes  it  fenfible. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  the  marrow  is 
never  fenfible  but  in  a difeafed  ftate ; and  that 
the  dropfy  has  the  power  of  removing  it.  No 
marrow  is  found  in  the  foetus,  but  a kind  of 
gelatinous  fluid  in  its  place.  Animal  oil  never 
tranfudes  in  the  living  body  from  the  bones,  nor 
does  marrow  prevent  their  brittlenefs,  as  it  is 
merely  adventitious.  The  bones  of  birds  con- 
tain no  marrow,  but  air.  Marrow  of  animals 
is  preferibed  in  fome  compofitions,  but  it  has 
no  fuperior  efficacy  to  other  common  oleaginous 
fubftances.  The  feafon  ufually  preferred  for 
colleAing  it  is  about  autumn,  for  at  other  times 
it  is  bloody  and  brittle. 

A continuation  of  the  medullary  fubftance  of 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  is  called  medulla 
OBLONGATA.  Its  Continuation  from  the  latter  is 
named  medulla  spinalis.  See  thofe  articles. 

MARRUBIUM,  Horehound.  See  Hore- 

HOUND. 

MARS,  denoted  by  this  charadler,  $ , among 
the  chemifts,  fignifies  iron,  becaufe  imagined 
under  the  influence  of  that  planet.  See  the 
articles  Iron,  Martial,  and  Chalybeates. 

MARSH,  or  Salt  Marsh,  a kind  of  paf- 
ture  found  to  be  particularly  favourable  to  the 
recovery  of  fick  and  lame  horfes,  under  cer- 
tain circumftances.  The  experienced  Gibfon 
fays  the  fait  marfties  along  the  liver  Thames 
are  as  good  pafture  for  horfes  as  any  about 
London  and  there  many  horfes  run  all  the 
year  round.  Though  the  air  arifing  from  the 
marfties  is  very  injurious  to  human  conftitu- 
tions,  and  fubjects  them  to  annual  returns  of 
the  ague,  and  fome  other  maladies  ; yet  it  has 
no  fuch  efteef  upon  brute  creatures  that  feed  on 
them,  which  may  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  qua- 
lity of  the  falts,  with  which  that  grafs  is  more 
or  lefs  impregnated.  The  marfh  foil  is  for  the 
moft  part  a compofition  of  a very  fine  light 
mold,  mixed  with  fand,  covered  all  over  wdth 
a fine  trefoil,  which  fows  itfelf  and  grows  ex- 
tremely thick  in  fome  places,  as  we  fee  it  on 
fome  parts  of  our  fineft  commons.  If  the  rains 
fall  never  fo  heavy,  the  ground  being  open 
drinks  it  up  immediately,  fo  that  the  cattle  al- 
ways lie  dry  upon  it,  even  in  winter  when  molt 
other  places  are  potchy,  which  is  one  of  the 
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greatell  benefits  of  all  others  to  horfts  at  grafs. 
They  purge  more  there,  both  by  dung  and  urine, 
than  on  any  other  pallure,  and  afterwards  take 
on  a firmer  flefli  *,  lb  that  thofe  who  fend  their 
horfes  there  only  to  cicanfe  them,  and  after 
purging  remove  them  to  other  paftures,  unlefs 
it  be  for  fomc  particular  convenience,  Gibfon 
fays,  are  greatly  millaken ; for  he  has  known 
'horfes  that  have  run  there  fummer  and  winter, 
with  as  few  accidents  as  happen  to  horfes  any- 
where elle.  Four-and-twenty  Itours’  confiant 
rain  in  the  grafs  feafon  will  often  bring  up  grafs 
in  the  marfhcs,  unlefs  the  weather  be  extremely 
cold.  And  horfes  often  grow  fat  on  the  belt 
marlhes,  when  they  are  eaten  fo  bare,  or  burnt 
up  in  dry  weather,  that  fcarcely  any  grafs  is  to 
be  feen  on  them.  In  winter  fome  never  houfe 
them,  but  let  them  ruii  abroad  and  take  their 
chance  in  the  open  fields,  where  there  are  nei- 
ther trees  nor  hedges  to  cover  them,  and  yet 
they  feldom  fuffer  any  thing  from  the  extremity 
of  the  weather  nor,  unlefs  the  ground  be  co- 
vered deep  with  fnow,  do  they  allow  them  any 
dry  forage.  Yet  thefe  for  the  moll  part  appear  in 
good  cafe,  even  in  the  months  of  December  and 
January,  when  they  have  nothing  to  feed  on 
but  the  roots. 

All  the  water  they  have  to  drink  is  for  the 
moll  part  brackilh,  which  at  firll  is  not  very 
agreeable  to  horfes  that  have  not  been  ufed  to 
it,  but  afterwards  they  come  to  relifh  it  as  well 
as  any  other.  The  greatell  danger  on  the  marfli 
grounds  is  from  the  deep  ditches  made  to  take 
off  the  fpring  tides,  fome  of  which  have  their 
bottoms  full  of  a kind  of  loam  ingendered  by 
the  weed  which  comes  into  them  in  great  plenty 
at  high  water.  And  if  a horfe  that  is  a llranger 
to  thefe  grounds  happen,  in  leaping,  or  any 
other  way,  to  Hep  into  one  of  them,  he  may 
run  the  hazard  of  being  loft  unlefs  he  be  difeo- 
vered  in  lime.  Sometimes  horfes  have  been 
walked  away  with  the  fpring  tides  by  going  too 
near  the  dykes,  but  thefe  accidents  feldom  hap- 
pen, not  only  becaufe  the  marlh-men  are  al- 
ways upon  the  watch  at  fuch  times  ; but  moll 
horfes  have  fagacity  enough  to  avoid  the  danger. 

It  is  certain  that  there  have  happened  fome 
inftances  of  horfes  that  have  foon  died  there. 
Thefe,  however,  are  but  few ; yet  no  wonder, 
confidering  many  are  carried  there,  as  confump- 
tive  people  are  fent  to  the  Hot-Wells,  when  all 
expedlations  from  the  common  means  are  given 
up.  Neverthclefs  great  numbers  of  horfes  re- 
cover in  the  marfhes  beyond  all  expedlation,  in 
chronical  diflempers,  efpecially  where  the  vif- 
cera  happen  to  be  found,  or  but  little  difeafed. 
“ Nay,”  fays  Gibfon,  “ I may  venture  to  fay, 


when  a dillempered  horfe  dies  fuddenly  at  the 
marllies,  it  is  a good  riddance  to  the  owner.” 
Thofe  who  have  not  the  conveniency  of  the 
marlhes,  may  turn  their  horfes  out  upon  fomc 
other  good  pafture  in  a moderately  warm  foil, 
where  the  grafs  is  fine,  and  has  never  been 
forced  with  dung  or  other  unkindly  manure, 
and  where  there  is  good  water  and  proper 
fnelter.  See  Grass. 

MARTIAL  (from  Marsy  in  a chemical  fenfe, 
ircfi).  Compounds  in  which  iron  is  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient,  are  called  martial  preparations. 
Thus  we  have  the  Ethiofs  martiahs,  which 
is  prepared  thus : ^ 

Martial  Ethiops. 

Take  of  Rufl  of  iron,  any  quantity  ; 

Oil  of  olives,  a fullicient  quantity  to 
make  it  into  a palle  ; 

Let  this  be  dillilled  in  a retort,  by  a llrong 
fire,  to  drynefs : keep  the  refiduum,  re- 
duced to  a fine  powder,  in  a clofe  velfel. 

This  procefs  is  much  lefs  tedious  than  that 
given  in  a former  pharmacopoeia,  and  lefs  trou- 
blefome  alfo ; befides,  it  is  fuppofed  to  give 
nearly  the  fame  refult.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended on  the  fuppofition  that  the  iron  is  here 
obtained  in  a very  fubtile  Hate,  but  not  in  ge- 
neral fuppofed  to  have  any  advantage  fuperior 
to  the  common  chalybeates. 

Another  preparation  of  this  metal  is  the 
Martial  Flowers. 

Take  of  Iron  filings,  one  pound  ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  two  pounds  ; 

Mix,  and  fublime — rub  together  what  re- 
mains at  the  bottom  of  the  velfel  with 
the  fublimed  matter,  and  again  fub- 
lime. 

The  Edinburgh  mode  of  preparing  them  Is 
fomewhat  different,  viz : 

Take  of  Vitrlolated  iron,  burnt,  walhed,  and 
again  exficcated, 

Sal  ammoniac,  of  each  equal  weights  ; 

Let  them  be  well  mixed  and  fublimed. 

The  refults  of  thefe  proceffes,  though  differ- 
ent In  their  mode  of  preparation,  are  ultimately 
the  fame. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  procefs  depends  princi- 
pally upon  the  fire’s  being  haflily  raifed  j that 
the  fal  ammoniac  may  not  fublime  before  the 
heat  is  become  llrong  enough  to  enable  it  to 
carry  up  a fufficient  quantity  of  the  iron.  Hence 
glafs  veffHs  are  not  fo  proper  as  earthen  or  iron 
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ones ; for  when  the  former  are  made  ufe  of, 
the  (ire  cannot  be  raifed  quick  enough,  without 
endangering  the  breaking  of  them.  The  moft 
convenient  velTel  is  an  iron  pot : to  which  may 
be  luted  an  inverted  earthen  jar,  having  a fmall 
hole  in  its  bottom,  to  fulFer  the  elallic  vapours, 
which  arife  during  the  operation,  to  efcape.  It 
is  of  advantage  to  thoroughly  mix  the  ingre- 
dients together,  moiften  them  with  a little 
water,  and  then  gently  dry  them ; and  to  re- 
peat the  pulverifation,  humedtation,  and  exfic- 
cation,  two  or  three  times,  or  oftener.  If  this 
method  be  followed,  the  fal  ammoniac  may  be 
increafed  to  three  times  the  quantity  of  the 
iron,  or  further ; and  a lingle  fubllmation  will 
often  be  fuflicient  to  raife  flowers  of  a very 
deep  orange  colour. 

This  preparation  is  highly  ufeful  in  diftem- 
pers  proceeding  from  a laxity  and  weaknefs  of 
the  folids.  For  veterinary  purpofes,  however, 
it  is  probably  on  a footing  with  martial  vitriol 
( Ferrum  vitriolatum J.  The  new  name  given  by 
the  London  College  to  the  martial  flowers,  is 
that  of  Ferrum  ammonicale,  Ammoniacal  Iron. 

MARTINGAL,  in  the  manege,  a thong  of 
leather  faftened  to  one  end  of  the  girths  under 
the  belly  of  a horfe,  and  at  the  other  end  to 
the  muferole,  to  keep  him  from  rearing. 

MARUM  (from  the  Hebrew  term  war,  bit~ 
ter ).  Alfo  called  fampfuchuSy  clitiopodium  majli- 
china  Gallorumy  thymbra  Hifpanica.  Jaca  Indicuy 
MASTICH  THYME,  Or  COMMON  MARUM.  It  Is 
the  thymus  majlichtnay  Linn.  It  is  a low  Ihrubby 
plant,  with  fmall  oblong  leaves,  pointed  at  both 
ends,  fet  in  pairs  without  pedicles  ; at  the  tops 
of  the  branches  ftand  woolly  heads,  containing 
fmall  white  labiated  flowers,  whofe  upper  lip  is 
eredt  and  cloven,  the  lower  divided  into  three 
fegments;  each  flower  is  followed  by  four  feeds, 
inclofcd  in  the  cup.  It  grows  fpontaneoufly  on 
dry  gravelly  grounds  in  Spain,  and  in  fuch-like 
foils  it  bears  the  ordinary  winters  in  England. 
Its  virtues  are  fimllar  to  thofe  of  the  Syrian 
marum,  but  lefs  powerful. 

MARUM  SYRIACUM,  vel  Creticum,  alfo 
called  Alajorana  Syriaca  vel  Creticuy  marum  Coor- 
tufi,  chamadrys  incana  maritima  MARUM  Ger- 
mander, or  Syrian  herb  mastich.  It  is  the 
teucrium  marumy  foliis  integerrimis  ovatis  acutis 
petiolatisyfubtus  tomentoftSyjlor.  racemofts  fecundis  ; 
ClafsDiDYNAMiA  *,  Ord.  Gymnospermia  j Linn. 
Gen.  Plant.  T06.  It  is  a low  Ihrubby  plant, 
with  fmall  oval  leaves,  pointed  at  each  end,  and 
fet  in  pairs  without  pedicles,  of  a dilute  green 
colour  above,  and  hoary  beneath ; in  their  bo- 
foms  appear  folitary,  purple,  labiated  flowers, 
each  of  which  is  followed  by  four  roundifli 


leods,  incloftd  in  the  cup.  It  is  faid  to  be  a 
native  of  Syria.  In  our  climate  it  does  not  well 
bear  the  winters  without  Ihelter. 

The  leaves  are  bitter,  pungent,  and  aromatic 
to  the  tafte  : they  yield  a quick  fmell,  which 
excites  fneezing ; and  agree  very  much  with  the 
canella  alba  in  their  virtues. 

This  plant  lofes  but  little  in  drying  ; it  gives 
out  its  atlive  matter  partially  to  water,  but  com- 
pletely to  fpirit : the  watery  infufions  fmell 
ftrong,  but  tafte  weak  of  the  marum  ; the  fpi- 
rltuous  tafte  ftrong,  but  fmell  weak.  Diftilled 
with  water,  it  yields  an  highly  pungent,  vola- 
tile, eflential  oil,  fimilar  to  that  of  feurvy-grafs, 
but  ftronger,  and  of  a lefs  perilhable  pungency, 
the  remaining  decoction  is  bitterilh.  Rectified 
fpirit  carries  oft'  only  a part  of  the  fmell  and 
pungency  of  the  marum.  This  plant  is  fup- 
pofed  to  poITefs  very  a£live  powers ; hence  be- 
coming an  important  remedy  in  many  difeafe.s 
requiring  the  ufe  of  ftimulants;  for,  adminiftered 
in  human  difeafes,  it  is  faid  to  be  tonic,  refolv 
ent,  and  diuretic,  and  ufeful  in  cachexy,  and 
nervous  debility.  It  is  ufed  alfo  as  a flernuta- 
tory.  The  old  veterinary  writers  who  have  in- 
cluded this  remedy  In  their  preferiptions  have 
added  fo  many  other  herbs  at  the  fame  time, 
that  its  properties  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have 
been  at  all  afeertained.  This  indeed  is  the  cafe 
with  a multitude  of  other  vegetables  which 
they  were  fond  of  employing. 

Mash,  a kind  of  diet  pudding  fometimes 
given  to  a horfe.  It  is  made  of  half  a peck  of 
ground  malt,  put  into  a pail,  into  which  as 
much  fcalding  water  is  poured  as  will  wTt  it 
very  well.  When  that  is  done,  ftir  it  about  till 
by  tailing  you  find  it  as  fweet  as  honey ; and 
when  it  has  flood  till  it  is  luke-warm,  it  is  to 
be  given  to  the  horfe.  This  is  moftly  ufed 
after  a purge,  to  make  It  work  the  better ; or 
after  hard  labour ; or  in  the  time  of  ficknefs. 
Mafties  are  made  with  bran  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. Mr.  Taplin  recommends  two  thirds  of 
the  former,  to  one  of  the  latter. 

MASS,  a term  applied  generally  to  the  com- 
pofition  oat  of  which  pills  are  to  be  formed. 
It  is  likewii'e,  in  a figurative  fenfc,  applied  to 
feme  collcdlions  of  fluids,  and  particularly  that 
of  the  blood ; for  which  it  is  frequently  ufed. 

MASSETER  (from  /y-aerjo-o/v-aq  to  chew  or  eat) y 
the  MASSETER  MUSCLE,  la  the  human  fubje£t 
it  rifes  on  each  fide,  from  the  cheek-bone  and 
the  interior  part  of  the  zygomatic  procefs  of 
the  os  temporis ; and  is  inferted  into  the  whole 
length  of  the  lower  jaw,  particularly  the  angle. 
Thcfe  mufcles  are  alfo  called  laterales  mufcu'iy 
manducatoresy  manforius  tnufculus. 
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For  a view  of  this  mufcle  in  the  horfe,  fee 
p p q,  PI.  II.  and  the  defcription  of  mufcles, 
&c.  “ In  the  Head”  under  Anatomy  of  the 

Horse. 

MASSICOT.  Lead  e.xpofed  to  the  fire  en- 
ters into  fufion  long  before  it  is  red-hot  *,  when 
melted,  its  furface  acquires  a pellicle,  which  is 
re-produced  as  fall:  as  it  is  taken  off.  This  pel- 
licle is  called  the  calx  of  lead.  This  caLx  ex- 
•pofed  to  a red  heat,  is  more  and  more  calcined, 
acquires  at  firfl  a pale  yellow  colour,  and  at 
length  becomes  of  a deep  aurora  yellow.  In 
this  ftate  it  is  called  maffuot. 

MASTICATION  (from  mafico,  to  chew) ; 
alfo  manducat  'wn the  a£Iion  of  chewing.  The 
more  the  aliment  is  chewed,  the  more  agree- 
able it  is  to  the  flomach,  and  the  more  effec- 
tually digefted.  The  food  being  ground  be- 
twixt the  teeth,  and  intermixed  with  faliva 
and  air,  does,  by  the  a£tion  of  the  latter,  un- 
dergo a further  diffolution  ; the  warmth  of 
the  parts  exciting  the  elafticity  of  the  air  to 
expand  and  burfl  afunder  the  confined  particles 
of  the  food,  betwixt  which  it  is  included.  In 
the  a£l:  of  maftication,  the  oily,  aqueous,  and 
faline  parts  of  the  food,  are  intermixed,  the  one 
with  the  other  ; fo  that  the  fmell  and  tafte  of 
different  ingredients  are  loft  in  one,  which,  by 
the  folution  of  the  faline  parts  with  faliva,  ren- 
ders the  food  flavourable  ; but  fuch  particles  as 
are  more  volatile  and  penetrating,  being  direiftly 
abforbed  by  the  bibulous  velfels  of  the  tongue 
and  cheeks,  are  faid  to  enter  at  once  into  the 
blood-velfels,  fo  as  to  caufe  an  immediate  re- 
cruit. There  is  nothing  very  improbable  in  this 
laft  effect,  though  the  immediate  relief  derived 
from  eating  rather  feems  to  be  produced  by  the 
diftenfion  of  the  fiomach  and  the  ftimulus  of 
the  fubftances  eaten.  In  ruminating  animals, 
maftication  is  performed  twice.  (See  the  article 
Cud.)  In  old  horfes,  much  of  the  grain  that  is 
given  them  paffes  through  the  inteftines  unal- 
tered, and  confequently  without  nourifliing  them 
in  the  leaft.  This  arifes  from  their  greedinefs  in 
eating,  or  from  the  wearing  of  the  grinding  teeth. 
To  compel  them  to  mafticate  effeftually,  chaff  is 
intermixed  with  their  corn ; but  perhaps  the 
end  would  be  better  anfwered  by  roughly  grind- 
ing or  bruifing  it,  fo  that  it  could  not  pafs  with- 
out being  digefted  and  affording  nourifhment. 

MASTICATORIES,  are  fuch  medicines  as 
are  intended  for  chewing,  in  order  to  evacuate 
more  than  ordinary  by  tire  falival  glands.  See 
the  article  Chewing  Ball. 

MASTIGADOUR,  or  Slavering-bit,  a 
fnaffle  of  iron,  fraooth,  and  of  a piece,  guarded 


with  paternoflers,  and  compofed  of  three  halfs 
of  great  rings,  made  into.demi-ovals  of  unequal 
bignefs,  the  leffer  being  inclofed  within  the 
greateft,  which  ought  to  be  about  half  a foot 
high.  A maftigadour  is  mounted  with  a head- 
ftall  and  two  reins.  The  horfe,  in  champing 
upon  the  maftigadour,  keeps  his  mouth  freflt 
and  moift,  by  the  froth  and  foam  that  he  draws 
from  the  falivary  glands.  To  put  a horfe  to 
the  mafiigadour,  is  to  fet  his  croup  to  the  man- 
ger, and  his  head  between  two  pillars  in  the 
ftable.  Horfes  accuftomed  to  hang  out  their 
tongues,  cannot  do  it  when  the  maftigadour  is 
on,  for  that  keeps  the  tongue  fo  much  in  fub- 
je£l:ion,  that  they  cannot  put  it  out.  This  in- 
ftrument  of  torture  is  little,  if  at  all,  ufed  at 
prefent. 

MASTOIDjTUS,  the  maftoid  mufcle.  Dr. 
Hunter  calls  it  Sterno-ma/loidaus,  and  fays  it 
rifes  by  two  diftindf  portions  from  the  fternum 
and  that  part  of  the  clavicle  which  is  articulated 
to  the  fternum,  and  is  inferted  into  the  maftoid 
procefs.  For  this  mufcle  in  the  horfe,  fee  Plate 
II.  and  the  explanation,  under  Anatomy  f the 
Horse. 

MATCH,  OF  Hunting,  or  Heats  for  a 
plate  ; an  objedl  not  ftridtly  within  the  views  of 
veterinary  medicine,  yet  important  in  equef- 
ftrian  economy,  and  abundantly  interefting  to 
the  fportfman.  In  order  to  ride  to  the  beft  ad- 
vantage, either  a hunting-match,  or  three  heats 
and  a courfe  for  a plate,  we  are  told  by  writers 
on  this  .fubje£l;  (whom  we  implicitly  follow), 
that  the  firft  thing  requifite  is  a rider,  who 
ought  to  be  a faithful  one,  in  whom  you  can 
confide.  “ He  fhould  have  a good  clofe  feat, 
his  knees  being  held  firm  to  his  faddle-fkirts, 
his  toes  being  turned  inwards,  and  his  fpurs 
outwards  from  the  horfe’s  fides,  his  left  hand 
governing  the  horfe’s  mouth,  and  his  right  com- 
manding the  whip ; taking  care,  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  trial,  to  fit  firm  in  the  faddle, 
without  waving,  or  ftanding  up  in  the  ftirrups, 
which  aftions  do  very  much  incommode  a horfe, 
notwithftanding  the  conceited  opinion  of  fome 
jockies,  that  it  is  a becoming  feat. 

“ In  fpurring  his  horfe,  he  fhould  not  ftrike 
him  hard  with  the  calves  of  his  legs,  as  if  he 
would  beat  the  wind  out  of  his  body,  but 
juft  turn  his  toes  outwards,  and  bring  his 
fpurs  quick  to  his  fides ; and  fuch  a fharp  ftroke 
will  be  of  more  fervice  towards  the  quickening 
of  the  horfe,  and  fooner  draw  blood.  Let  liim 
be  fure  never  to  fpur  him  but  when  there  is  oc- 
cafion,  and  avoid  fpurring  him  between  his 
fhoulders  and  girths  (which is  the  tendereft  part 
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of  a horfe)  till  the  laft  extremity.  As  to  the 
whipping  the  horfe,  it  ought  to  be  over  the 
(houlder  on  the  near  fide,  except  in  hard  run- 
ning, and  when  at  all  ftrike  the  horfe  in  the  flank 
with  a ftrong  jerk,  the  fkin  being  tender  there, 
and  moft  fenfible  of  the  lafli. 

“ He  mufl:  obfcrvc,  when  he  whips  and  fpurs 
his  horfe,  and  is  certain  that  he  is  at  his  utmofl; 
fpeed,  if  then  he  clap  his  ears  to  his  pole,  or 
whiflc  his  tail,  he  may  be  fure  that  he  bears 
him  hard  ; and  then  he  ought  to  help  him 
as  much  as  he  can,  by  fa  wing  his  fnaffle  to  and 
fro  in  his  mouth,  and  by  that  means  forcing 
him  to  open  his  mouth,  which  will  give  him 
wind. 

“ If  in  the  time  of  riding  there  is  any  high 
wind  ftirring,  if  it  be  in  his  face,  he  fhould  let 
the  adverfary  lead,  he  holding  hard  behind  him 
till  he  fees  an  opportunity  of  giving  a loofe  j yet 
he  muft  take  care  to  keep  fo  clofe  to  him  that 
his  adverfary’s  horfe  may  break  the  wind  from 
his,  and  that  he,  by  (looping  low  in  his  feat, 
may  (helter  himfelf  under  him,  which  will  af- 
fill  the  flrength  of  his  horfe.  But  on  the  con- 
trary if  the  wind  be  at  his  back,  he  muft  ride 
exaftly  behind  him,  that  his  own  horfe  may 
alone  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  wind,  by  being 
as  it  were  blown  forward,  and  by  breaking  it 
from  his  adverfary  as  much  as  polTible. 

“ In  the  next  place,  obferve  what  ground 
your  horfe  prefers  moft  to  run  on,  and  bear  the 
horfe  (as  much  as  your  adverfary  will  give  you 
leave)  on  level  carpet  ground,  becaufe  the  horfe 
will  naturally  be  defirous  to  lotiid  himielf  more 
freely  thereon ; but  on  deep  earths  give  him 
more  liberty,  becaufe  he  will  naturally  favour 
himfelf  upon  it. 

“ If  you  are  to  run  up  hill,  do  not  forget  by 
any  means  to  favour  your  horfe,  and  bear  him, 
for  fear  of  running  him  out  of  wind  •,  but  if  it 
be  down  hill  (if  your  horfe’s  feet  and  fhoulders 
will  endure  it,  and  you  dare  venture  your  neck) 
always  give  him  a loofe. 

“ This  may  be  obferved  as  a general  rule, 
that  If  you  find  your  horfe  to  have  the  heels  of 
the  other,  that  then  you  be  careful  to  preferve 
his  fpeed  till  the  laft  train-fcent,  if  you  are  not 
to  run  a ftrait  courfe  •,  but  if  fo,  then  till  the 
end  of  the  courfe,  and  fo  to  huflband  it  then 
alfo,  that  you  may  be  able  to  make  a pu(h  for 
it  at  the  laft  poft. 

“ In  the  next  place  you  are  to  acquaint  your- 
fclf,  as  well  as  you  can,  with  the  nature  and  tem- 
per of  your  adverfary’s  horfe;  apd  if  he  be  fiery, 
then  to  run  jull  behind,  or  juft  cheek  by  joul, 
and  with  your  whip  make  as  much  noife  as  you 
can,  that  you  may  force  him  on  fader  than  his 


rider  would  have  him,  and  by  that  means  fpend 
him  the  fooner ; or  elfe  keep  juft  before  him, 
on  fuch  a flow  gallop,  that  he  may  either  over- 
reach, or  by  treading  on  your  horfe’s  heels 
(if  he  will  not  take  the  lead)  endanger  falling 
over. 

“ Take  notice  alfo  on  what  ground  your' op- 
ponent’s horfe  runs  the  word,  and  be  fure  to 
give  a loofe  on  that  earth,  that  he  may  be  forced 
to  follow'.  In  like  manner,  in  your  riding  ob- 
ferve the  feveral  helps  and  corre£lions  of  the 
hand,  the  whip,  and  the  fpur,  and  w'hen  and 
how  often  he  makes  ufe  of  them  ; and  when 
you  perceive  that  his  horfe  begins  to  be  blown, 
by  any  of  the  former  fymptoms,  as  clapping 
down  his  ears,  whilking  his  tail,  holding  out 
his  nofe  like  a pig,  &c.  you  may  then  take  it 
for  granted,  that  he  is  at  the  height  of  what  he 
can  do ; and  therefore  in  this  cafe  take  notice 
how  your  owm  rides,  and  if  he  run  cheerfully 
and  ftrongly,  without  fpurring,  then  be  fure  to 
keep  your  adverfary  to  the  fame  fpeed,  without 
giving  him  eafe,  and  by  fo  doing,  you  will 
quickly  bring  him  to  give  in,  or  elfe  diftance 
him.  Obferve  at  the  end  of  every  train-fcent 
what  condition  the  other  horfe  is  in,  and  how 
he  holds  out  in  his  labour,  of  which  you  may  be 
able  to  make  a judgment  by  his  looks,  the  work- 
ing of  his  flanks,  and  the  flacknefs  of  his  girths. 
For  if  he  look  dull,  it  is  a fign  that  his  fpirits 
fail  him ; if  his  flanks  beat  much,  it  is  a token 
that  his  wind  begins  to  fail  him ; and  confe- 
quently  his  ftrength  wdll  do  fo  too. 

If  his  wind  fail  him,  then  his  body  will  grow 
thin,  and  appear  tucked  up,  which  will  make 
his  girths,  to  the  eye,  feem  to  be  flack ; and 
therefore  you  may  take  this  for  a rule,  that  a 
horfe’s  wanting  girting  after  the  firft  feent,  pro- 
vided he  were  girt  clofe  at  his  firft  darting,  is 
a good  fign,  and  if  you  find  it  fo,  you  need  not 
mueh  defpair  of  winning. 

After  the  end  of  every  train-fcent,  and  alfo 
after  every  heat  for  a plate,  you  muft  have  dry 
draw  and  dry  cloths,  both  linen  and  woollen, 
which  have  been  deeped  in  urine  and  fidt-petre 
a day  or  two,  and  then  dried  in  the  fun,  and 
alfo  one  or  two  of  each  muft  be  brought  into 
the  field  wet ; and  after  the  train  has  been 'end- 
ed, two  or  three  perfons  muft  help  you,  and 
after  the  groom  has  with  a knife  of  heat  (as  it 
is  called  by  the  duke  of  Newcaftle),  which  is 
a piece  of  an  old  fword  blade,  feraped  off  all 
the  fweat  from  the  horfe’s  neck,  body,  &c.  then 
they  muft  rub  him  well  down  dry,  all  over,  firft 
with  the  dry  draw,  and  then  with  dry  cloths, 
whilft  others  are  bufy  about  his  legs ; and  as 
foon  as  they  have  rubbed  them  dry,  then  let 
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tliem  chafe  him  with  the  wet  cloths,  and  never 
give  over  till  you  are  called  by  the  judges  to 
rtart  again.  1 his  will  render  his  joints  pliant 
and  nimble,  and  prevent  any  inflammation  which 
might  arife  from  any  old  ftrain.” 

The  next  thing  regarded  by  the  writer  of 
thefe  profound  inftruddions  is  the  judges’  or 
triers’  office.  Thefe  are  perfons  appointed  to 
fee  that  all  things  are  ordered  according  to  the 
articles  agreed  on.  Thefe,  which  are  read  be- 
fore the  horfes  ftart,  are  as  follow : 

1.  I'hat  each  trier,  on  whofe  fide  the  train 
is  to  be  led,  according  to  the  articles,  give  di- 
rections for  its  leading,  according  to  the  advice 
of  the  rider,  or  his  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  difpofition  of  that  horfe  on  whofe  fide  he  is 
chofen. 

2.  That  each  trier  be  fo  advantageoufly 
mounted,  as  to  ride  up  behind  the  horfes  (but 
not  upon  them),  all  day,  and  to  obferve  that 
the  contrary  horfe  ride  his  true  ground,  and  ob- 
ferve the  articles  in  every  particular,  or  elfe  not 
to  permit  him  to  proceed. 

3.  That  after  each  train-feent  be  ended,  each 
trier  look  to  that  horfe  agaiiift  which  he  is 
chofen,  and  obferve  that  he  be  no  ways  relieved 
but  with  rubbing,  except  liberty  on  both  fides 
be  given  to  the  contrary. 

4.  As  foon  as  the  time  allowed  for  rubbing 
be  expired,  which  is  generally  half  an  hour, 
they  ihall  command  them  to  mount,  and  if 
either  rider  refufe,  it  may  be  lawful  for  the 
other  to  ftart  without  him  ; and  having  beat 
him  the  diftance  agreed  on,  the  wager  Is  to  be 
adjudged  on  his  fide. 

5.  The  triers  fliall  keep  oiF  all  other  horfes 
from  croffing  the  riders  ; only  they  themfelves 
may  be  allowed  to  inftruft  the  riders  by  word 
of  mouth  how  to  ride,  whether  flow  or  faft, 
according  to  the  advantages  he  perceives  may 
be  gained  by  his  directions. 

6.  If  there  be  any  weight  agreed  on,  they 
Ihall  fee  that  both  horfes  bring  their  true  weight 
to  the  ftarting-place,  and  carry  it  to  the  end  of 
the  train,  upon  the  penalty  of  lofing  the  wager. 

The  fame  rules  are  to  be  obferved,  efpecially 
this  iaft,  by  thofe  gentlemen  who  are  chofen 
to  be  judges  at  a race  for  a plate,  only  they 
ufually  ftay  in  a ftand,  that  they  may  the  better 
fee  which  horfe  wins  the  heat. 

“ Now,”  continues  the  writer,  “ in  running 
for  a plate^  there  are  not  fo  many  obfervations 
to  be  made,  nor  more  directions  required,  than 
what  have  been  already  given,  only  this,  if  you 
know  your  horfe  to  be  rough  at  bottom,  and 
that  he  will  ftick  at  mark,  to  ride  Iiim  each'heat 


according  to  the  beft  of  his  performance,  and 
avoid  as  much  as  poffible  either  riding  at  any 
particular  liorfe,  or  flaying  for  any,  but  to  ride 
each  heat  throughout  with  the  beft  fpeed  you 
can. 

“ But  if  you  have  a very  fiery  horfe  to  ma- 
nage, or  one  that  is  hard-mouthed  and  difficult 
to  be  held,  then  ftart  him  behind  the  reft  of  the 
horfes,  with  all  the  coolnefs  and  gentlenefs 
imaginable ; and  when  you  find  he  begins  to 
ride  at  fome  command,  tlien  put  up  to  the 
other  horfes,  and  if  you  find  they  ride  at 
their  eafe,  and  are  hard  held,  then  endeavour 
to  draw  them  on  fafter ; but  if  you  find  their 
wdnd  begin  to  rake  hot,  and  that  they  want  a 
fob,  if  your  horfe  be  in  wind,  and  you  have  a 
loofe  in  your  hand,  keep  them  up  to  their 
fpeed  till  you  come  within  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  of  the  end  of  the  heat,  and  then  give  a 
loofe  and  puffi  for  it,  and  leave  to  fortune  and 
the  goodnefs  of  your  horfe  the  event  of  your 
fuccefs. 

“ Laftly,  when  either  your  hunting-match 
or  the  trial  for  the  plate  is  ended,  as  foon  as 
you  have  rubbed  your  horfe  dry,  clothe  him  up 
and  ride  him  home,  and  the  firft  thing,  give 
him  the  following  drink  to  comfort  him  : 

“ Beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  put  them 
into  a pint  and  a half  of  milk,  then  warm  it 
and  put  to  it  a little  fafFron,  and  three  fpoon- 
fuls  of  fallad-oil,  and  give  it  him  in  a horn. 

“ Having  done  this,  drefs  him  flightly  over 
with  the  curry-comb,  brufli,  and  wmollen-cloth, 
and  then  bathe  the  place  where  the  faddle  ftood 
with  warm  fack,  to  prevent  warbles ; and  waflt 
the  fpurring-places  with  urine  and  fait : then 
litter  the  liable  very  well,  clothing  him  up  as 
quickly  as  poffible,  and  let  him  ftand  for  two 
hours.  Then  feed  him  with  rye-bread,  after 
that  with  a good  mafh,  and  give  him  his  belly- 
full  of  hay,  and  what  corn  and  bread  he  will 
eat.  Then  having  bathed  his  legs  well,  leave 
hint  corn  in  his  locker,  and  fo  let  him  reft  till 
the  next  morning,  at  which  time  order  him  as 
in  his  days  of  reft.” 

The  ordering  a horfe  for  a Match,  or  Plate, 
is  a moft  importaiit  part  of  equeftrian  difeipline. 
The  reafoning  on  thi^  fubjedl  would  difguft  an 
enlightened  Veterinariaa,  no  lefs  than  the  fy- 
ftem  of  jockey f ip  we  have  juft  unfolded,  though 
for  a different  reafon.  Wc  Ihall  therefore  con- 
fine ourfelves  to  a few  particulars,  which  will 
Ihew  the  cuftomary  method  of  training  horfe.s 
defigned  for  the  turf.  “ When  yoii  have  either 
matched  your  horfe,  or  defign  to  put  h.'ni  in  for 
a plate,”  fays  the  writer,  “ you  Ihould  copfid^r 
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;hjt  you  ought  to  referve  a mouth  at  Icaft,  to 
draw  his  body  perfedlly  clean,  and  to  refine  his 
wind  to  that  degree  of  perfection  that  is  capable 
of  being  attained  by  art. 

“ In  the  firft  place,  take  an  exa£t  view  of  the 
ftate  of  his  body,  both  outwardly  and  inwardly, 
as  whether  he  be  low  or  high  in  flefh,  or  whe- 
ther he  be  dull  and  heavy  when  abroad  and  if 
this  has  been  caufed  by  too  hard  riding,  give 
him  half  an  ounce  of  diapente  in  a pint  of  good 
old  Malaga  fack,  which  will  both  cleanfe  his 
body  and  revive  his  fpirits.  Then  for  the  firft 
week  feed  him  continually  with  bread,  oats,  and 
Iplit  beans,  giving  him  fometimes  the  one  and 
fometimes  the  other,  according  to  what  he  likes 
belt,  always  leaving  him  fome  in  his  locker  for 
him  to  eat  at  leifure  when  you  are  abfent;  and 
when  you  return  at  your  hours  of  feeding,  take 
away  what  is  left,  and  give  him  frefh,  till  you 
have  made  him  wanton  and  playful.  To  this 
purpofe,  take  notice,  that  though  you  ride  him 
every  day  morning  and  evening,  on  airing,  and 
every  other  day  on  hunting,  yet  you  are  not  to 
I'weat  him,  or  put  him  to  any  violent  labour, 
tlie  defign  of  his  week’s  ordering  being  to  keep 
him  in  wind  and  breath,  and  to  prevent  purfive- 
nefs. 

“ You  mull  now  make  a finer  bread  than 
before,  as  follovvs  : T ake  two  pecks  of  beans, 
and  a peck  of  wheat,  and  let  them  be  ground 
together,  but  not  too  fine,  to  prevent  too  much 
bran  being  in  the  bread  ; and  drefs  one  peck  of 
the  meal  through  a fine  range,  and  knead  it  up 
with  new  ale-yeaft,  and  the  whites  of  a dozen 
new-laid  eggs,  and  bake  this  in  a loaf  by  itfelf ; 
hut  drefs  the  reft  of  the  meal  through  a boulter, 
and  knead  it  only  with  ale  and  yeaft,  and  ufe 
it  in  all  other  points  as  the  former  : the  peck 
loaf  is  to  be  given  the  horfe  when  you  fet  him, 
and  the  other  at  ordinary  times.  This  bread 
very  much  increafes  the  ftrength,  courage,  and 
wind,  of  the  horfe. 

“ If  your  horfe  be  brilk  and  lively,  when  you 
lead  him  out  of  the  liable  he  will  leap  and  play 
about  you,  then  you  mull  not  only  omit  giving 
him  the  fack  and  diapente,  but  any  other  dofe 
whatfoever ; for  it  will  rather  prey  upon  the 
ftrength  of  his  body,  and  by  that  means  weaken 
him. 

“ If  your  horfe  be  engaged  in  a hunting- 
match,  you  mull  fweat  him  twice  this  week, 
not  by  hunting  him  after  the  hare,  but  by  train- 
feents,  fince  the  former,  on  this  occafion,  may 
rove  deceitful ; for  though  the  hounds  Ihould 
c very  fwift,  yet  the  feent  being  cold,  the  dogs 
will  very  often  be  at  fault,  and  by  that  means 
the  horfe  will  have  many  fobs ; fo  that  when 


he  comes  to  run  train- feents  in  earneft,  he  will 
expe£l  eafe  for  his  wind.  Therefore  lead  your 
tvain-feents  with  a dead  cat,  over  fuch  grounds 
as  you  are  likely  to  run  on,  and  bell  agrees 
with  the  humour  of  your  horfe,  and  alio  chufe 
the  fleeteft  hounds  you  can  get,  and  they  will 
keep  your  horfe  up  to  the  height  of  his  I'peed, 
As  to  the  number  of  train-feents  which  you 
fliould  ride  at  a time,  that  is  to  be  ordered  ac- 
cording to  the  match  you  are  to  run,  or  rather 
according  to  the  ftrength  of  your  horfe,  and 
ability  for  performing  his  heats ; for  if  you  la- 
bour him  beyond  his  ftrength,  it  will  take  him 
off  his  fpeed,  weaken  his  limbs,  and  daunt  his 
fpirit.  If  you  give  him  too  little  exercife,  it 
will  render  him  liable  to  be  purfive,  and  full  of 
humours,  and  incline  him  to  a habit  of  lazi- 
nefs,  fo  that  when  he  comes  to  be  put  to  labour 
beyond  his  ufiial  rate,  he  will  grow  reftive  and 
fettle,  like  a jade.  But  fo  far  may  be  faid  by 
way  of  dire£lion,  that  if  you  are  to  run  eight 
train-feents,  and  the  ftrait  courfe,  more  or  lefs, 
you  are  not  to  put  him  to  fuch  fevere  labour- 
above  tw'ice  in  the  whole  month’s  keeping.  And 
if  it  be  in  the  firft  fortnight,  it  will  be  the  bet- 
ter, for  then  he  will  have  a whole  fortnight  to 
recover  his  ftrength  in  again ; and  asTor  his  la- 
bour in  his  laft  fortnight,  let  it  be  proportionate 
to  his  ftrength  and  wind,  as  fometimes  half  his 
talk,  and  then  three  quarters  of  it. 

“ Only  obferve,  that  the  laft  trial  you  make 
in  the  firft  fortnight,  be  a train-feent  more  than 
your  match,  for  by  that  means  you  will  find 
what  he  is  able  to  do.  And  as  to  the  propor- 
tion of  his  exercife  twice  a-w^eek,  that  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  keep  him  in  breath,  and  yet  will  not 
diminifti  or  injure  his  vigour.  But  if  your 
hunting-match  be  to  run  fewer  trains,  then  you 
may  put  him  to  his  whole  talk  the  oftener,  ac- 
cording as  you  find  him  in  condition  ; only  ob- 
ferve, that  you  are  not  to  ftrain  him  for  ten 
days  at  lead,  before  he  ride  his  match,  that  he 
may  be  led  into  the  field  in  perfe£l  ftrength  and 
vigour. 

“If  you. defign  your  horfe  for  a plate,  let 
him  take  his  heats  according  to  this  dirctlion, 
only  let  him  be  on  the  place,  that  he  may  be 
acquainted  with  the  ground  ; and  as  for  the 
hounds,  you  may  omit  them,  as  not  being  tied 
to  their  fpeed,  but  that  of  your  adverlary’s 
horfe.  But  as  to  the  number  of  heats,  let  them 
be  according  to  what  the  articles  exact  ; only 
obferve,  that,  as  to  the  lharpnels  of  them,  they 
mull  be  regulated  according  to  the  ftrength, 
and  the  goodn^fs  of  his  wind.  And  when  you 
heat  him,  provide  fome  horfes  upon  the  courfe  to 
run  ag^inlt  liimj  this  will  quigken  his  fpirits 
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and  encourage  him,  when  he  finds  he  can  com- 
mand them  at  his  pleafure.  And  here  too  you 
muft  obferve  the  fame  rule,  not  to  give  the 
horfe  a bloody  heat  for  ten  days,  or  a fortnight, 
before  the  plate  is  to  be  run  for ; and  let  the 
laft  heat  you  give  him  before  the  day  of  trial 
be  in  all  his  clothes,  and  juft  {kelp  it  over, 
which  will  make  him  run  the  next  time  the 
more  vigoroufly,  when  he  fhall  be  ftript  naked, 
and  feel  the  cold  air  pierce  him. 

“ During  this  month,  and  on  his  refting- 
days,  and  after  his  fweats  on  heating-days  (if 
there  be  any  occafion  for  fweating  him),  you 
muft  obferve  the  fame  rules  which  have  been 
given  for  the  firft  week  of  the  third  fortnight’s 
keeping,  only  you  muft  omit  all  fcourings  but 
rye-bread  and  maflies,  fince  your  horfe  being 
in  fo  perfe£t  a ftate  of  body,  has  no  need  of 
any,  except  you  flrall  judge  there  is  occafion, 
and  that  the  horfe  proves  thirfty,  about  eight 
or  nine  o’clock  at  night,  you  may  give  him 
the  following  julep,  to  cool  him  and  quench  his 
thirft : 


Take  of  Barley-water,  two  quarts  ; 

Syrup  of  violets,  three  ounces ; 

Syrup  of  lemons,  two  ounces  ; 

Having  mixed  thefe  together,  give  them 
to  the  horfe  to  drink,  and  if  he  refufe, 
place  it  fo  that  he  may  not  throw  it 
down,  and  let  it  ftand  by  him  all  night. 

“ During  the  laft  fortnight,  you  muft  give 
him  dried  oats  that  have  been  hulled  by  beat- 
ing, and  having  waflied  half  a ftrike  of  oats 
in  the  whites  of  a dozen  or  twenty  eggs,  ftir 
them  together,  and  let  them  lie  all  night  to 
foak,  and  fpread  them  abroad  in  the  fun  the 
next  morning,  till  they  are  as  dry  as  they  were 
at  firft,  and  fo  give  them  to  your  horfe ; and 
when  thefe  are  fpent,  prepare  another  quantity 
after  the  fame  manner.  This  food  is  light  of 
digeftion,  and  very  good  for  his  wind. 

“ You  muft  hull  his  beans  alfo,  but  not  give 
him  them  fo  often,  if  he  will  eat  his  oats 
without  them;  and  as  for  his  bread  this  time, 
make  that  of  three  parts  wheat,  to  one  of 
beans,  and  order  it  as  before  diredled.  But  if 
you  find  your  horfe  inclinable  to  be  coftive, 
then  give  him  oats  w'aflied  in  two  or  three 
whites  of  eggs  and  ale  beaten  together,  to  cool 
his  body  and  keep  it  moift.  Give  him  not  any 
mafh  for  the  laft  week,  only  the  barley-water 
before  directed,  but  let  him  have  his  fill  of  hay, 
till  a day  before  he  is  to  ride  the  match,  when 
you  muft  give  it  him  more  fparingly,  that  he 
may  have  time  to  digeft  what  he  has  eaten,  and 
tlien,  and  not  before,  you  may  muzzle  him  with 


a caveflbn ; and  be  fare  that  day,  and  not  till 
the  morning  he  is  let  out,  to  feed  him  as  much 
as  poffible,  for  fuc’n  a day’s  labour  will  require 
fomething  to  maintain  his  ftrength.  Therefore 
in  the  morning  before  you  are  to  lead  out,  give 
him  a toaft  or  two  of  white  bread  fteeped  in 
fack,  which  will  invigorate  him  ; and  when  you 
have  done,  lead  him  out  into  the  field. 

“ But  if  you  are  to  run  for  a plate,  which 
commonly  is  not  till  three  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, then  by  all  means  have  him  out  early  in 
the  morning  to  air,  that  he  may  empty  his  body, 
and  when  he  is  come  in  from  airing,  feed  him 
with  toafts  in  fack ; confidering,  that  as  too 
much  fulnefs  will  endanger  his  wind,  fo  too 
long  fafting  will  caufe  faintnefs. 

“ When  he  has  eaten  what  you  have  thought 
fit  to  give  him,  put  on  his  caveflbn,  and  having 
afterwards  well  chafed  his  legs  with  piece-greafe 
and  brandy  warmed  together,  or  train-oil  (which 
likewife  ought  to  be  ufed  daily  at  noon,  for  a 
week  before  the  match,  or  longer  if  you  fee 
caufe),  fliake  up  his  litter,  and  fhut  the  ftable 
up  clofe,  and  take  care  that  there  is  no  noifc 
made  near  him,  and  let  him  reft  till  the  hour 
come  that  he  is  to  go  out  into  the  field.” 

MATERIA  MEDICA,  in  an  extenfive  fenfe, 
the  whole  of  the  medical  remedies  in  ufe  ; in 
a more  limited,  the  pharmaceutical  remedies 
called  Drugs.  By  this  term,  in  fatf,  is  not 
only  under  flood  the  materials  afforded  by  na- 
ture, but  alfo  thofe  which  are  prepared  by  art ; 
and  with  thefe  laft  every  veterinary  prablitioner 
ought  to  be  as  well  acquainted,  as  with  what 
relates  to  diet,  &c.  Writers  on  the  materia 
medica  have  endeavoured  to  arrange  the  various 
articles  of  which  it  is  compofed  into  different 
claffes ; but  a flight  inveftigation  will  convince 
us  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  plans  that  have 
been  prefented  us,  even  by  the  beft  writers,  as 
Cartheufer,  Newmann,  Lewis,  Gelditfch,  Lin- 
nasus,  Alfton,  and  Vogel.  Dr.  Cullen  has  fup- 
plied  us  with  a materia  medica,  the  moft  judi- 
cioufly  arranged.  On  this  fubjebl  he  fays, 
“ That  as  the  ftudy  of  the  materia  medica  is 
truly  the  ftudy  of  the  medicinal  virtues ; fo  the 
plan  that  arranges  the  feveral  fubilances,  ac- 
cording to  their  agreeing  in  fome  general  vir- 
tues, will  be  the  beft  adapted  to  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  thefe,  and  will  moft  readily  in- 
form the  prablitioner  what  different  means  he 
can  employ  for  his  general  purpofe.  It  will 
alfo  inform  him  how  far  the  feveral  fimilar  fub- 
ftances  may  differ  in  their  degree  of  power,  and 
how  far  from  the  different  qualities  affigned  to 
each  he  may  be  direbled,  or  limited  in  his 
choice.  As  it  feems  proper  that  every  pradti- 
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tioner  ought  as  far  as  poffible  to  praftife  upon 
general  indications,  fa  it  is  evident  that  his 
itudy  of  the  materia  medica  is  efpeciaily  to 
know  the  feveral  means  that  can  anfwer  thefe, 
iSuch  a plan  mufl;  be  moft  proper  for  giving  in- 
rtrudfion  ; and,  if  while  medicines  are  arrang- 
ed, according  as  they  anfwer  general  indica- 
tions, the  particulars  be  likewife  thrown  toge- 
ther, as  far  as  poffible,  according  to  their  fenfible 
qualities  and  botanical  affinities,  this  plan  will 
have  the  advantage  of  any  other  that  has  been 
propofed  for  prefenting  together  the  fubjedls 
that  ought  to  be  confidered  at  one  and  the  fame 
time,  and  give  the  befl  means  of  recollecting 
every  thing  that  relates  to  them.”  Hence  the 
whole  of  the  fubftanccs  are  arranged  under  dif- 
ferent heads,  making  the  materia  medica  con- 
lilt  of  fuch  things  as  fupply  nouriihment,  which 
are  folid  food  and  liquids,  and  fuch  things  as 
are  taken  along  with  them,  viz.  condiments. 
Medicines  which  aCt  upon  the  ffmple  folids, 
viz.  aflringents,  tonics,  emollients,  anderodents. 
Upon  the  living  folids,  viz.  ftimulants,  feda- 
tives,  narcotics,  refrigerants,  and  antil'pafmodics. 
Thofe  which  a£t  upon  the  fluids,  viz.  fuch  as 
alter  their  fluidity.  Attenuants  and  infpiflants, 
their  mixture  ; correClors  of  acrimony  in  gene- 
ral, viz.  demulcents;  in  particular,  viz.  ant- 
acids, ant-alkalines,  and  antileptics.  And  laflly, 
evacuants,  viz.  errhines,  fialogogues,  expecto- 
rants, emetics,  cathartics,  diuretics,  and  dia- 
phoretics. 

MATER  (jJ'i'iT'Yip),  a mother.  In  anatomy, 
two  membranes  take  this  name,  viz.  the  dura 
and  the  pia  mater.  They  were  fo  called  by 
the  Arabians,  becaufe  they  thought  them  the 
origin  of  all  the  other  membranes  of  the  body. 
In  the  old  chemiltry,  quickfilver  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Mater  Metallorum. 

MATRASS,  the  name  of  a chemical  glafs 
veflel,  made  for  digeftion,  or  diftillation,  being 
fomewhat  bellied,  and  riling  gradually  taper  into 
a conical  figure. 

MATRICARIA,  feverfew,  a genus  in  Lin- 
nxus’s  botany.  He  enumerates  fix  fpecies. 

hlATRIX  the  womb  of  a female. 

Some  chemical  philofophers  thence  figuratively 
apply  it  to  any  thing  that  gives  nouriffiment  and 
increafe  to  any  bodies;  thus  the  earth  is  a matrix 
to  the  feed  fown  in  it. 

MATl'ER,  or  body,  an  impenetrable,  di- 
vifible,  and  paffive  fubftance,  extended  in  length, 
breadth,  and  thicknefs.  This,  when  confidered 
in  general,  remains  the  fame  in  all  various  mo- 
tions, configurations,  and  changes  of  natural 
bodies,  being  capable  of  putting  on  all  manner 
of  forms,  and  moving  according  to  all  manner 


of  direClIons  and  degrees  of  velocity.  The 
quantity  of  matter  in  any  body,  is  its  meafure 
'as  to  its  abfolute  weight.  The  difeharge  from 
an  abfeefs  is  alfo  called  matter.  See  Pus. 

MAT  i'ERING  of  the  Penis  ; a difeharge 
from  the  flieath  of  a horfe’s  yard,  fometimes 
proceeding  from  his  taking  full  liberty  with 
mares  before  he  is  able  to  cover  them ; or  in 
exerting  himfelf  too  eagerly  in  covering.  When 
the  flein  is  fretted  oft',  there  will  ifl'ue  a con- 
fiderable  difeharge  of  foetid  matter,  which  may 
be  of  bad  confequence  if  care  be  not  taken ; 
though  at  firfl;  it  may  be  cured  by  bathing  the 
part  with  lead  water,  weak  alum  water,  or 
brandy.  In  ufing  the  fpirits  he  is  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  ftable  : for  when  thefe  are  applied  to 
fo  fenfible  a part  as  the  yard,  the  fmarting  will 
be  apt  to  make  him  lame  himfelf,  unlefs  he  has 
room  : but  that  does  not  laft  above  a minute. 

If  the  excoriation  or  fore  be  internal,  which 
can  only  be  diftinguiftied  by  the  matter  pro- 
ceeding from  the  urinary  paflage  itfelf: — and  not 
from  the  pain  in  piffing,  as  fome  farriers  fup- 
pofe ; for  the  lealt  fore  upwards,  as  it  is  more 
or  lefs  accompanied  with  inflammation,  will  ex- 
hibit the  fame  figns  as  the  urine  paffes  through 
the  inflamed  part: — in  that  cafe  Gibfon  recom- 
mends the  following  to  be  inje£led  three  or 
four  times  a-day : 

Take  of  Plantain  or  rofe  water,  a pint ; 

Venice  turpentine,  one  ounce  ; 

The  yolk  of  an  egg  ; 

Honey,  one  ounce  ; 

Mix  thefe  together  in  a mortar : then  pour 
the  water  on  them  by  degrees,  until  they 
are  incorporated.  Add,  if  necefl'ary, 
two  ounces  of  fpirit  of  wine  or  brandy, 
wherein  half  a fcruple  of  camphire  has 
been  diflblved.  Put  the  whole  mixture 
into  a phial,  fliaking  it  as  often  as  you 
have  occafion  to  ufe  it. 

MATURATION,  is  moft  properly  faid  of 
the  ripening  of  fruit ; but  by  fome  phyfical  writ- 
ers is  applied  to  the  fuppuration  of  excrementi- 
tious  or  extravafated  juices  into  matter,  and 
differs  from  concoiftion  or  digeftion,  which  is 
the  raifing  to  a greater  perfeftion  the  alimentary 
and  natural  juices  in  their  proper  canals.  Me- 
dicines thus  procuring  maturation,  are  gener- 
ally called  Maturants,  or  Ripeners  : fee  the 
latter. 

MAXILLA  (from  [j.xo’o'xm,  to  chew),  the 
cheek,  or  the  jaw. 

MAXILLA  INFERIOR,  the  lower  jaw,  is 
made  of  one  bone,  the  fibres  of  which  at  the  chin 
do  not  offify  in  young  animals  till  they  are  about 
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two  years  old.  It  is  compofed  of  two  tables, 
which  are  pretty  hard  and  fmooth ; but  betwixt 
thefe  laminae  it  is  porous,  and  full  of  little  ca- 
vities. Its  figure  rcfenibles  the  letter  U.  At 
each  extremity  it  has  two  procefles  •,  the  upper- 
moll  is  called  Corona  ; it  is  thin  and  broad  at  its 
beginning,  but  ends  in  a fliarp  point,  which, 
palling  under  the  procell'us  zygomaticus,  has 
the  tendon  of  the  crotaphite  mufcle  inferted 
into  it.  The  other,  which  is  llrorter  and  lower, 
has  a round  head,  lined  with  a cartilage,  which 
is  articulated  into  the  finus  of  the  os  petrofum; 
but,  betwixt  the  cartilage  which  lines  the  finus, 
and  that  which  covers  the  head  of  this  procefs, 
there  is  a third,  which  adheres  to  the  ligamen- 
tum  annulare,  which  furrounds  this  articulation. 
The  motion  of  the  jaw  fideways,  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  in  chewing,  is  much  facilitated  by  the 
loofe  intervening  cartilage.  The  lower  edge 
of  this  jaw  is  called  its  hafis^  and  each  end  of  it 
called  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  jaw 
has  four  holes ; two  on  its  infide  near  its  pro- 
cefl'es,  and  two  on  its  outfide  near  its  middle. 
By  the  internal  holes  enter  a branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves,  an  artery  from  the  carotids,  and 
a vein  from  the  jugulars,  whofe  branches  are 
fpread  in  the  roots  of  the  teeth.  By  the  ex- 
ternal holes  thefe  veflels  pafs,  and  are  diflributed 
upon  the  chin.  It  has  alfo  feveral  fockets,  into 
which  the  teeth  are  fet. 

MAXILLA  SUPERIOR,  the  upper  jaw. 
The  bones  of  this  jaw  are  two,  common  to  it 
and  the  Ikull,  called  Os  Mala,  which  fee  under 
Bones  ; and  eleven  proper,  that  is,  five  on 
caoli  fide  and  one  in  the  middle.  They  are 
joined  to  the  bones  of  the  fkull  by  the  three 
common  futures,  and  joined  to  one  another  by 
a fine  but  true  future.  The  firft  of  the  proper 
bones  is  the  os  malae,  or  zygoma,  w'hich  is  of  a 
triangular  figure.  Its  upper  fide  makes  the 
lower  and  external  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  orbit,  where  it  joins  the  os  fphenoides. 
Its  Internal  fide  joins  the  os  maxillare.  Its  ex- 
ternal has  a long  procefs,  which,  joining  that 
of  the  ofla  temporum,  forms  the  proceflus  zygo- 
maticus. It  joins  the  os  frontis  at  the  little 
angle  of  the  eye.  It  is  concave  within,  and 
proje£l;s  a little  forwards,  making  the  highefl: 
part  of  the  cheek.  The  fecond  is  the  os  maxi- 
mum, or  maxillare ; fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  the 
principal  bone  of  this  part,  and  hath  fet  In  it 
all  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  It  is  of  a very 
irregular  figure.  On  its  infide  it  joins  the  os 
malse.  Its  upper  fides  make  the  lower  and  in- 
ternal part  or  circumference  of  the  orbit.  At 
its  great  canthus  it  joins  the  os  unguis  and  fron- 
tis. The  lower  fide  of  the  os  nafi  is  joinetl  to 


it.  Under  the  upper  lip  It  joins  with  Its  fellow 
on  the  other  fide ; and  both,  joined  together 
make  the  fore  and  greatefl;  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth.  It  is  very  thin,  and  between  its 
two  laminae  it  has  a large  cavity,  which  opens 
by  a fmall  hole  into  the  noftrils.  In  its  lower 
end  it  has  fixteen  finufes  or  fockets.  In  which 
the  teeth  arc  fet.  It  has  a fmall  hole  called 
Orbiter  externus,  in  that  part  of  it  which  makes 
part  of  the  orbit,  through  which  the  nerves  of 
the  fifth  pair,  which  come  from  the  teeth,  pafs. 
Bsahind  the  dentes  incifivi,  where  it  joins  with 
its  fellow,  it  has  another,  which  comes  from 
the  noftrlls.  The  third  is  the  os  unguis.  It 
has  a little  thin  bone  which  lies  In  the  great 
angle  of  the  orbit,  and  has  a hole  in  which  the 
lachrymaLfac  lies.  There  does  not  appear  any 
good,reafon  for  accounting  this  a bone  of  the 
upper  jaw,  becaufe  it  lies  entirely  in  the  great 
angle  of  the  orbit ; and  there  is  more  reafon  to 
call  it  a lamina  of  the  os  fpongiofum,  than  the 
os  planum.  The  fourth  is  the  os  nafi  : this  is  a 
thin  but  folid  bone,  which  makes  the  upper 
part  of  the  nofe.  Its  upper  part  is  joined  to 
the  os  frontis  by  the  futura  tranfverfalis.  One 
of  its  fides  joins  its  fellow,  where  they  arc  fup- 
ported  by  the  feptum  narium.  Its  other  fide 
joins  the  os  maxillare.  Upon  its  lower  end  the 
cartilages  of  the  noftrils  are  faftened.  Exter- 
nally it  Is  fmooth,  but  internally  rough.  1 he 
fifth  bone  of  the  upper  jaw  is  the  os  palati.  It 
is  a fmall  bone  almoft  fquare,  and  it  makes  the 
pofterior  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  It  is 
joined  to  that  part  of  the  os  maxillare,  which 
makes  the  fore-part  of  the  palate  ; it  is  alfo 
joined  to  its  fellow,  and  to  the  proceflus  ptery- 
goideus.  It  has  a fmall  hole,  through  which  a 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  goes  to  the 
membrane  of  the  palate.  The  lafl;  is  called 
the  Vomer,  and  is  fituated  jn  the  middle  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  nofe.  It  has  a cleft  in  its 
upper  fide,  in  which  it  receives  the  lower  edge 
of  the  feptum  nafi.  In  its  farther  end  it  re- 
ceives a fmall  apophyfis  of  the  os  fphenoides, 
and  its  under-fide  joins  the  os  palati. 

The  analogy,  with  regard  to  this  hone,  obtains 
in  many  quadrupeds.  See  the  plates  of  the  Ske- 
leton of  the  Horfe,  and  the  deferiptions  under 
the  articles  Bones  and  Skeleton. 

MAXILLARY  GLANDS.  See  Mouth. 
MAXILLARY  ARTERIES.  The  external 
maxillary  artery,  is  a branch  from  the  external 
carotid  artery.  It  runs  to  the  bafis  of  the  lower 
jaw,  juft  clofe  to  the  upper  attachment  of  the 
mafleter;  it  gives  a branch  to  the  maxillary 
glands  ; It  paffes  over  the  lower  jaw,  it  goes  op 
upon  the  buccinator,  it  gives  off  a branch  to 
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the  lower  lip,  which  anaftomofes  with  the  other 
on  the  other  fide,  and  is  continued  to  the  upper 
lip,  where  it  anaftomofes  likewife  ; there  they 
■are  called  Labial  Arteries ; it  then  gives  off 
branches  to  the  nofe,  goes  to  the  inner  canthus 
of  the  eye,  is  loft  on  the  forehead,  and  commu- 
nicates with  the  temporal  artery. 

The  internal  maxillary  is  a branch  from  the 
external  carotid  ; it  rifes  therefrom  juft  at  the 
origin  of  the  temporal,  and  is  diftributed  to 
both  the  jaws ; it  is  very  much  convoluted,  and 
gives  branches  to  all  the  deep-feated  parts  : one 
branch  of  it  runs  through  the  lower  jaw,  which 
is  called  tire  Inferior  Maxillary  Artery^  whilft 
the  main  trunk  of  it  runs  up  to  the  bottom  of 
the  orbit,  to  the  foramen  orbitale  lacerym  infe- 
rius,  winds  about  the  antrum,  and^.finks  into 
the  nofe  behind  the  upper  maxillary*bone,  and 
before  the  pterygoid  procefs  of  the  os  fphe- 
noides,  to  be  fpent  upon  the  infide  of  the  nofe. 

The  inferior  maxillary  artery  is  a branch  of 
the  infernal  maxillary  artery. 

MAXILLARY  NERVES.  The  h’lver  max- 
illary nerve  is  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves  which  pafs  from  the  head.  It  paffes 
through  the  foramen  ovale  of  the  os  fphenoides, 
where  it  gives  oft'  feveral  branches  to  the  muf- 
cles  of  the  low'er  jaw,  then  throws  a remark- 
able branch  through  the  lower  jaw,  to  fupply 
the  teeth,  which  comes  out  at  the  anterior  part 
of  the  channel,  and  branches  upon  the  lip ; 
from  this  a capital  branch  is  detached  to  the 
tongue,  called  the  Lingual,  which  runs  between 
the  two  pterygoid  mufcles,  and  paffes  to  the  top 
of  tire  tongue,  going  along  vvith  the  du£l  of 
the  maxillary  gland.  It  is  this  which  gives  off' 
the  chorda  tympani.  See  Plate  VI.  and  the  de- 
feription  under  the  article  Exterior. 

The  upper  maxillary  nerve  is  the  fecond 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  pafs 
from  the  head.  It  palTes  through  the  foramen 
rotundum  of  the  os  fphenoides,  where  it  throws 
off  a branch  on  the  palate,  but  the  trunk  pafl'es 
on  in  the  fulcus  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone, 
and  goes  to  the  upper  jaw,  and  to  the  antrum 
there,  when,  having  given  off  thefe  branches, 
it  comes  out  below  the  orbit,  and  is  diffufed 
upon  the  face,  particularly  upon  the  nofe,  the 
upper  lip,  and  cheek. 

MEASURES.  The  meafures  employed  in 
pharmacy  are  the  common  wine  meafures. 

A gallon  feight  pints  (libra). 

The  pint  ^ contains  ^ fixteen  ounces. 

The  ounce  j eight  drachms. 

By  a fpoonful  is  underftood,  in  the  London 
difpenfatory,  the  meafure  of  half  an  ounce  ; 


in  the  Edinburgh,  half  an  ounce  weiglit  in  fy-* 
rups,  and  three  drams  in  diftilled  waters. 

U hough  the  pint  is  called  by  Latin  writers 
libra  or  pound,  there  is  not  any  known  liquor 
of  which  a pint  meafure  anfv/crs  to  that  weight. 
A pint  of  the  higheft  re£lified  fpirit  of  wdne 
exceeds  a pound  by  above  half  an  ounce ; a 
pint  of  water  exceeds  it  by  upwards  of  three 
ounces;  and  a pint  of  vitriolic  acid,  weighs 
more  than  two  pounds  and  a quarter. 

In  the  laft  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
copoeia, meafures  are  entirely  rejedted ; and  the 
troy  weight  is  ufed  in  diredling  the  quantity 
either  of  folid  or  fluid  fubftances.  All  poffible 
care  is  however  taken,  that  the  proportions  of 
the  fimples  and  ftrength  of  the  compounds 
fhould  neither  be  increafed  nor  diminifhed  by 
this  alteration. 

A table  of  the  weights  of  certain  meafures 
of  different  fluids,  on  many  occafions  ufeful, 
both  for  aflifting  the  operator  in  regulating  their 
proportions  in  certain  cafes,  and  for  fliewing 
the  comparative  gravities  of  the  fluids  them- 
felves,  is  given  in  Lewis’s  Difpenfatory. 

MECON  [p-ijKujv)  ; the  Greek  name  for  a 
poppy. 

MECONIUM  {p.rjXMvm,  from  ij.rjxu)v,  papa- 
ver,  a poppy)’,  properly  the  condenfed  juice  of 
poppies,  or  opium:  but  it  is  ufed  alfo  for  the 
excrements  of  a foetus  or  young  animal,  which 
adhere  to  the  inteftines  after  birth,  merely  be- 
caufe  thefe  have  been  imagined  to  have  fomc 
refemblance  to  opium  in  colour. 

MEDIAN.  A vein  of  the  cubit  is  thus 
called  from  its  fituation  in  the  middle  between 
the  cephalic  and  bafilic.  ^ There  is  alfo  the  me- 
dian or  cervical  nerve. 

MEDIASTINUM  ( quaf  in  medio  flare,  to 
ftand  In  the  middle).  This,  in  man,  as  well 
as  moft  quadrupeds,  is  a double  membrane, 
formed  by  the  continuation  of  the  pleura,  which 
comes  from  the  fternum,  and  goes  llraight  down 
through  the  middle  of  the  thorax  to  the  verte- 
brae, dividing  the  cavity  In  two.  It  contains  in 
its  doublings,  the  heart  in  its  pericardium,  the 
vena  cava,  the  oefophagus,  and  the  ftomachic 
nerves.  The  membranes  of  the  medlaftinum 
arc  only  continuations  of  the  pleura,  and  they 
have  a little  fat.  The  mediaftinum  receives 
branches  of  veins  and  arteries  from  the  mamil- 
lary and  diaphragmatic,  and  one  proper,  called 
Mediafina ; its  nerves  come  from  the  ftomachic; 
it  has  alfo  fome  lymphatics,  which  open  Into  the 
thoracic  du£l:.  The  mediaftinum  divides  the 
thorax  into  two  parts,  to  the  end  that  one  lobe 
of  the  lungs  may  officiate,  if  the  other  be  hin- 
dered by  a wound  on  the  other  fide.  Some- 
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times  there  is  matter  contained  betwixt  its  mem- 
branes immediately  under  the  fternum,  which 
may  require  the  trepanning  of  this  place. 

MEDIASTINUM  CEREBRI,  is  the  fame 

as  SEPTUM  TRANSVERSUM,  which  fee. 

MEDICA,  medic  fodder.  The  French  call 
it  Saint  Foin.  Pliny  fays  it  is  called  Medicay 
becaufe  it  came  from  Media  into  Greece,  w'hen 
Darius  Hyftafpis  invaded  it. 

MEDICAGO,  medic,  a genus  in  Linn?eus’s 
botany.  He  enumerates  ten  fpecies  and  four- 
teen varieties. 

MEDICAGO  ARABICA,  heart-trefoil,  or 
clover,  a fpecies  of  Medicago. 

MEDIC  AMENTA,  Medicaments,  the  ar- 
ticles employed  in  pharmacy.  Mcdicamentaria 
denotes  the  art  of  making  and  preparing  medi- 
cines. 

MEDICAMENTA  EXTEMPORANEA,  or 
Magistralia  (from  medico,  to  heal).  Thefe 
are  fuch  kinds  of  medicinal  compofitions  as  are 
planned  by  the  praftitioner,  immediately,  pro 
re  nata,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
patient ; though  a variety  of  thefe  are  to  be 
lound  in  fame  Pharmacopoeias,  under  the  title 
of  Extemporaneous  Adedicines,  and  all  practices 
of  phyfic  chiefly  confift  of  them. 

MEDICASTER,  a falfe  pretender  to  the 
knowledge  of  medicine ; the  fame  as  quack. 

MEDICINE,  or  Veterinary  Medicine,  the 
art  of  curing  the  difeafes  of  brute  animals  that 
are  neceffary  or  convenient  to  man. 

“ Amongft  the  improvements  of  thefe  latter 
times,”  fays  Mr.  John  Lawrence,  wdio  wTites 
with  peculiar  good  fenfe  and  emphafis  on  this 
fubjeiT,  “ the  extennon  of  a regularly  cidtivated 
fyfleni  of  veterinary  praflice,  and  the  attempts  to 
refeue  the  fuperior  claflTes  of  domeftic  animals 
from  the  torturing  hand  of  prefumptuous  igno- 
rance, are  not  the  leaft  confiderable,  either  in 
the  view  of  humanity  or  ufe.  It  is  true,  that 
during  the  various  ages  wdiich  have  palled  fince 
the  days  of  Columella,  the  number  of  writers 
treating  on  the  veterinary  fcience,  according  to 
the  befl  medical  light  w-hich  their  times  af- 
forded, has  been  confiderable;  but  their  works 
had  never  any  very  extenfive  circulation,  com- 
petent pradlitioners  were  wanted  to  put  their 
precepts  in  force,  and  difeafed  animals  w^ere 
either  totally  negle£led,  or  confided  to  the  un- 
meaning and  capricious  efforts  of  the  illiterate 
vulgar.  Entirely  to  wipe  away  this  opprobrium 
of  humanity  and  common  fenfe,  w-ould  infi- 
nitely redound  to  the  credit  of  the  prefent  times; 
and  it  is  confoling  to  be  able  to  announce,  that 
attempts  are  daily  making  tov/ards  that  bene- 
ficent end,  by  confiderate  and  philantluopic 


chara£ters,  in  various  parts  of  our  own  and  a 
neighbouring  country. 

“ Ancient  prefeription  and  a falfe  pride 
amongft  the  faculty,  compofe  the  two-fold 
caufe  which  has  hitherto  generally  deprived  our 
domeftic  animals  of  the  benefits  and  comforts- 
of  regular  medical  and  furgical  afliftance.  Cat- 
tle have  always  been  doElored  in  every  country, 
either  by  their  attendants,  or  by  men  pretty 
nearly  upon  a level  with  thofe  in  point  of  edu- 
cation, who,  on  the  ftrength  of  having  learned 
to  perform  the  moll  fimple  and  common  opera- 
tions, and  from  the  want  of  abler  proficients, 
have  undertaken  the  arduous  talk  of  preferibing 
medicines.  We  wdll  not  wonder  that,  in  former 
times,  fuch  profeflbrs  w'ere  held  duly  qualified  ; 
fince  men  impartially  committed  their  owm  per- 
fons  to  the  hands  of  ignorant  barber-furgeons, 
and  fince  fo  m.any  other  abfurdities  of  equal 
magnitude  fubfifted,  wdiich  like  fpedlres  and 
ghofts  have  vanilhed  at  the  approach  of  modern 
light ; but  it  may  well  be  thought  fUrprifing, 
that  in  this  difeerning  age,  when  a liberal  edu- 
cation is  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  abfo- 
lutely  necelfary  to  the  acquifition  of  medical 
feiende,  an  illiterate  farrier  ftiould  be  en- 
trufted  in  the  cure  of  difeafes.  Precifety  the 
fame  Jiudies,  phyfiological,  anatomical,  and  medical, 
are  requifite  for  the  Veterinarian,  as  for  the  hu- 
man practitioner.  The  animal  economy  in  its 
manifold  relations  is  generally  and  fundamentally 
the  fame  in  man  and  beaft,  and  governed  by 
the  fame  laws  of  nature  and  natural  mechanics ; 
the  fame  materia  medica  is  (to  a certain  extent) 
applicable  to  both ; but  the  greateft  fkill  is  re- 
quifite to  form  a judgment  on  the  difeafes  of 
brutes,  from  their  inability  to  deferibe  their 
feelings,  and  the  confequent  uncertainty  of 
their  pathology.  Can  there  be  a greater  bur- 
lefque,  than  the  fuppofition  of  a man’s  ability 
to  preferibe  phyfic  for  a horfe,  merely  becaufe 
he  underftands  how  to  groom  or  ftioe  him  I or 
might  not  we  alfo,  with  equal  reafon,  employ 
our  owm  fhoemakers,  in  taking  meafure  of  our 
health  ? The  plea  of  experience  is  futile  ; from 
the  utter  inability,  prima  facie,  of  illiterate  and 
uninformed  men  to  inveftigate  the  principles  of 
fcience,  and  their  total  want  of  opportunity  to 
acquire,  even  by  rote,  a rational  fyftem  of  prac- 
tice. The  whole  flock  of  medical  knowledge 
of  thefe  pra£litioners,  ufually  confifts  in  a cer- 
tain number  of  receipts  derived  from  their  ma- 
fters  or  fathers,  and  wdth  which  they  continually 
ring  the  changes  in  all  cafes,  right  or  wrong, 
hit  or  mifs  ; and  fo  fiercely  are  they  bigotted  to 
their  particular  noftrums,  that  they  are  totally 
incapable  of  all  advice  or  improvement ; the 
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common  and  unavoidable  fate  of  confirmed  ig- 
norance, fincc  it  is  the  highefi;  point  of  know- 
ledge to  know  that  we  (till  need  information. 
They  fometimes  cure  by  luck,  feldom  by  wit, 
but  often  kill  by  regularly  adapted  procefs. 
How  often  has  the  miferable  patient’s  fhoulder 
been  pegged,  and  blown,  and  bored,  by  way 
of  puniihment,  for  the  folly  of  getting  himfelf 
drained  in  the  back  finews  of  the  leg,  or  coffin- 
joint  How  many  pleuritic  horfes  have  been 
killed  outright,  by  ardent  and  fplcy  drenches, 
which  might  probably  have  cured  the  cholic, 
had  they  been  afllirfed  with  it  ? How  many 
have  been  rendered  incurably  lame,  from  the 
patten-flioe  being  affixed  to  ihe  wrong  foot; 
the  doilor  unfortunately  not  being  aware  of  the 
difference  between  conftric^fion  and  relaxation, 
as  the  patient  in  Gil  Bias  died  becaufe  his  phy- 
fician  did  not  underftand  Greek  ? Let  not  the 
reader  fuppofe  thefe  to  be  mere  flourifiies,  ap- 
plied to  the  generality  of  farriers  : they  are  lite- 
ral truths-,  and  by  the  tenor  of  them,  he  may 
judge  of  the  majority  of  that  faculty  through- 
out Europe.  Into  fuch  hands  do  we  commit 
diftempereJ  animals  which  have  it  not  in  their 
power  to  reproach  us  with  their  accumulated 
fufferings;  mankind  from  prejudice,  indolence, 
and  want  of  feeling,  tiegle£iing  thofe  creatures 
•which  they  can  purchafe  -with  their  money. 

“ But,”  continues  the  author,  “ the  pride  of 
medical  gentlemen  will  not  fuffer  them  to  incur 
the  fancied  degradation  of  becoming  horfe  and 
cow  dotlors ; hence  the  major  part  of  the  pub- 
lic are  necefiitated  to  commit  the  care  of  their 
bealts  to  unlearned  and  empyrical  hands ; ne- 
vcrthelefs,  were  there  a coi'dial  and  general  en- 
couragement, I am  convinced  there  would  be 
no  want  of  able  veterinary  practitioners.  What 
poffible  ihame  can  or  ought  to  be  annexed  to 
the  p.  afticc  of  veterinary  medicine ; fince  it  is 
an  act  of  humanity,  of  important  public  fer- 
vice,  fince  it  has  engaged  the  attention  and  the 
hibours  of  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  men  of 
both  antient  and  modern  times,  and  fince  the 
uncontroulable  nature  of  things  has  placed  the 
jull  adininiftration  of  it  out  of  the  power  of  all 
but  the  enliglitencd it  mult  then  be  pro- 
nounced an  honourable  office,  and  altogether 
fit  and  becoming  the  homo  generofuSy  or  gentle- 
man. 

“ yeterinary  writers  indeed  have  not  been 
wanting;  and  this  has  been  more  particularly 
the  cafe  during  the  prefent  century,  and  fubfe- 
quent  to  the  great  modern  improvements  in 
medicine.  Various  able  pradbitioners  have  alfo 
occafionally  arifen  among  us,  and  in  a neigh- 
bouring country ; but  the  number  of  fuch  has 


been  fo  fmall,  that  the  benefits  derived  from 
their  efforts  have  been  of  courfe  confined  to  a 
very  narrow  fphere.  It  was  many  years  ago 
difeovered  in  France,  that  the  beft  remedy  for 
this  defedl,  and  the  only  adequate  method  for 
the  general  propagation  of  veterinary  know- 
ledge, and  the  rearing  of  a fufficient  number 
of  perfons  properly  qualified  in  that  line,  wmuld 
be  to  eredb  public  feniwaries  exprefsly  dedicated  to 
the  piirpofe.  We  of  this  country  came  (fome- 
what  late  indeed)  into  the  fame  falutary  mea- 
fure ; and  a Veterinary  College  (fee  Veteri- 
nary College),  or  Hofpitai  for  Cattle,  has 
been  eftablifhed  at  London,  another  near  Bir- 
mingham, and  I believe  one  or  twm  more  are 
under  confideration,  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  propriety  of  thefe  fteps,  and 
the  benefits  derived  therefrom,  are  matter  of 
proof,  in  the  obvious  extenfion  of  veterinary 
knowledge,  and  the  increafe  of  pra£litioners 
within  thefe  few  years.  Public  inftitutions, 
provided  they  are  not  unduly  favoured  with  ex- 
clufive  privileges,  or  armed  with  coercive  and 
reftridtive  powders,  are  ever  moft  efficacious  and 
contributory  to  the  advancement  of  fcience ; a 
prominent  inftance  of  the  truth  of  which  we 
are  at  this  moment  wdtneffmg,  in  the  eftab- 
lifhment  of  a board  of  agriculture,  wffiich  in  its 
infancy  has  already  conferred  benefits  of  the 
moll  important  nature  on  the  country,  and  in  a 
much  larger  proportion  than  could  poffibly  have 
been  experienced  from  mere  private  exertions, 
or  thofe  of  focieties  however  favourably  con- 
ftituted,  during  a great  length  of  time.  To 
make  ufe  of  a homely  proverb,  that  wdiich  is 
every  body’s  bufinefs  is  ufually  held  to  be  no 
man’s  bufinefs,  and  therefore  demands  the  fofter- 
ing  hand  of  the  community  : the  fcattered  rays 
of  knowledge  are  by  joint  and  public  means 
beft  collected  into  a common  focus,  whence 
they  are  with  more  eafe  and  expedition  diffufed 
and  circulated  throughout  the  whole  body  of 
the  commonwealth.” 

The  progrefs  of  veterinary  medicine,  ground- 
ed as  it  neceffarily  muft  be  on  analogy,  will  be 
rapid  or  flow,  according  to  the  ddigence  of 
thofe  enlightened  practitioners  which  the  Col- 
lege has  fent  forth,  in  making  experiments  to 
afeertain  precifely  the  limits  to  which  that  ana- 
logy extends,  and  in  wdiat  cafes  it  is  defedtive. 
Sec  the  articles.  Analogy,  Drugs,  &c. 

MEDICINES;  drugs,  or  compounds  of  cer:- 
tain  ingredients,  calculated  to  cure  the  difeafes 
of  animals.  Thefe  are  adminiftered  with  a two- 
fold view,  namely  : as  preventives^  where  from 
exifting  circumftances  the  attacks  of  difeafe  are 
to  be  apprehended ; or  as  curatives,  to  reftore. 
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health  after  it  has  been  loft.  The  exhibition  of 
medicines  with  tlie  former  intention,  namely, 
as  prefervalives  or  preventives,  is  a favourite 
cuftom  with  many  to  whom  the  management  of 
horfes  is  entrufted.  That  it  is  often  unnecef- 
farily,  and,  of  coiirfe,  mifehievoufly  done,  will 
appear  from  the  following  obfervations  on  the 
fubjeft  by  Mr.  Clark. 

If,  fays  he,  a man  or  a horfe  be  in  a 
ftate  of  health,  what  more  is  required,  or  how 
can  they  be  made  better  ? health  is  the  moll 
proper  ftate  of  an  animal  body,  and  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  medicine  either  to  make  it  better, 
or  to  preferve  it  in  the  fame  ftate.  A good 
medicine  given  feafonably,  when  there  is  an 
appearance  of  fome  latent  diforder,  or  fome  de- 
rangement in  the  body,  which  would,  in  a Ihoi't 
time,  occafion  its  breaking  out,  may  prevent  it 
from  taking  place,  by  carrying  it  off.  The  fame 
medicine  given  in  a ftate  of  health,  will  pro- 
duce an  alteration  in  the  fyftem,  by  increafing 
or  diminilhing  fome  of  the  natural  fecretions, 
or  difturbing  the  animal  funflions ; or,  even 
allowing  that  it  did  not  produce  any  of  theie 
changes,  ftill  it  leaves  the  body  juft  as  liable  to 
the  impreftions  of  dileafe  as  before.  Befides, 
the  cuftom  of  giving  medicines  too  frequently 
is  a bad  one  •,  they  become  habitual  to  the  con- 
ftitution,  which  renders  them  totally  ineftica- 
cious  when  neceffary,  or,  at  leall,  their  effecls 
are  greatly  impaired.  This  is  but  too  vifible  in 
many  of  the  human  fpecics,  who  indulge  them- 
felves  in  the  pernicious  cuftom  of  drinking 
drams ; hence,  what  in  certain  cafes  would 
prove  a cordial,  lofes  its  effe£l  upon  them.  And 
there  are  but  too  many  examples  of  people  who 
have  contradled  the  habit  of  taking  medicines 
under  the  titles  of  ftomachics,  &c.  who  have 
injured  their  health,  and  impaired  their  confti- 
^tutiops,  though  otherwife  naturally  ftrong. 

The  medicines  commonly  adminiftered  to 
horfes,  by  way  of  preventives,  are  generally 
esmpofed  of  aromatics,  fpices,  &c.,  under  the 
denomination  of  cordials,  &c. ; thefe  are  faid 
to  heat  and  invigorate  the  ftomach,  and  thereby 
promote  digeftion.  But,  if  a horfe  is  other- 
wife  in  health,  this  defirable  end  is  brought 
about  in  a much  more  natural  way,  by  propor- 
tioning the  food  to  the  labour  which  the  horfe 
undergoes. 

But  more  powerful  medicines  are  frequently 
given  to  horfes  in  health,  under  the  title  of 
alteratives,  which  prove  of  great  benefit,  when 
properly  preferibed,  in  difeafe. 

Alteratives  are  certain  medicines,  which  are 
faid  to  change  the  humours  or  juices  of  an 
animal  body  from  a morbid  or  difeafed  ftate  to 


that  of  health ; they  have  no  immediate  fenfible 
effe£l,  but  gain  gradually  on  the  conftitution, 
and  are  followed  (if  the  vifeera  are  found)  with 
the  moft  falutary  effects,  by  promoting  the  na- 
tural fecretions.  But,  in  this  cafe,  a difeafe  is 
implied,  and,  of  courfe,  fuch  things  may  be 
neceffary  and  proper.  Thus  antimony  in  its 
different  preparations,  mercury,  fulphur,  aloes, 
and  falts,  are  alterative  remedies.  The  former 
of  thefe,  efpecially  the  coarfer  kinds,  are  ge- 
nerally given  too  frequently,  in  too  great 
quantities,  and  in  too  grofs  a ftate,  which 
fometimes  brings  on  great  ficknefs,  or  violent 
purging ; and,  in  fome  conftitutions,  in  place 
of  promoting  the  cuticular  fecretions,  &c. 
they  occafion  a great  heat  and  drynefs  of 
the  Ikin,  which  is  frequently  fucceeded  with  a 
number  of  hard  lumps,  or  with  blotches,  on 
different  parts  of  the  body.  Mr.  Clark  afferts 
that  fulphur  not  only  opens  the  body,  but 
readily  makes  its  way  through  the  pores  of  the 
ffin,  and  therefore  fliould  be  ufed  with  caution, 
as  horfes  are  very  apt  to  catch  cold  upon  the 
too  liberal  ufe  of  it.  Aloes  given  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, by  way  of  an  alterative,  and  too  fre- 
quently repeated,  weakens  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  fo  as  to  bring  on  a lax,  or  what  is 
called  a ivajlsy  habit  of  body  •,  it  ought  there- 
fore only  to  be  given  to  robuft  horfes,  of  a full 
habit  of  body,  and  newly  taken  from  late  grafs, 
or  that  have  been  accuftomed  to  foul  feeding, 
as  grains,  boiled  chaff,  &c. 

The  neutral  falts,  efpecially  nitre,  or  com- 
mon fait,  are  the  beft  and  fafeft  alteratives  that 
can  be  given  to  horfes!  They  feem  to  agree 
with  the  conftitution,  and  have  this  advantage, 
that  they  require  no  clothing  or  confinement, 
nor  is  the  free  ufe  of  them  attended  with  difiid- 
vantage.  Still,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  preferibe 
even  thefe  without  fome  apparent  caufe.  Nitre 
is  of  great  fervice  in  all  inflammatory  com- 
plaints ; it  not  only  allays  the  great  heat  of  the 
blood,  but  promotes  the  natural  fecretions,  par- 
ticularly that  of  urine,  and  is  one  of  the  beft 
and  the  fafeft  medicines  that  can  be  given  to 
horfes  on  fuch  occafions.  Common  fait  given 
to  horfes  which  do  not  appear  to  thrive  when 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  an  inflammatory  dif- 
eafe, has  a very  good  effe£l ; it  promotes  di- 
geftion, and  the  natural  fecretions  j it  makes 
them  take  on  flefli,  and  coat  well. 

Mr.  Clark  by  no  means  would  prohibit  the 
moderate  ufe  of  antimony  as  an  alterative.  But 
the  coarfer  kind  is  ill  prepared,  and  frequently 
as  injudicioufly  preferibed.  If  coarfe  and  black 
like  gunpowder,  it  Ihould  always  be  rejedled. 
The  beft  is  ponderous,  and  compofed  of  long 
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flilning  needles ; and  this,  if  IcvtgMed  into  the 
lineft  powder,  may  be  given  with  fafety. 

Medicines  exhibited  in  difeafes  alfo  require 
the  exercife  of  caution  and  difcernment,  avS  will 
appear  from  fomc  inftances  which  Mr.  Clark 
gives  of  their  abufe.  In  fpeaking  of  the  treat- 
ment of  fick  horfes,  he  fays — 

“ It  is  amazing  what  different  kinds  of  com- 
pofitions  are  forced  down  horfes’  throats  on 
thefc  occafions.  I fliall  mention  one  inftance ; 
A gentleman  in  London,  was  greatly  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  •vinegar^  as  a cure  for  many  dif- 
eafes ; he  was  fond  of  it  himfelf,  and  ufed  it 
frequently  with  his  food.  His  favourite  horfe 
was  taken  ill  in  very  warm  w'eather ; and,  as 
he  thought  vinegar  was  a very  cooling  thing,  he 
ordered  an  Englifh  pint  of  it  to  be  given  to  his 
horfe  at  once.  It  was  no  fooner  fwallowed, 
than  the  horfe  lay  down,  ftretched  himfelf  out, 
and  died.”  Unluckily,  the  nature  of  the  horfe’s 
complaint  was  not  known,  as  the  owner  would 
not  fuffer  him  to  be  opened.  “ As  I never 
knew  or  heard  of  any  other  inftance,”  fays 
Mr.  Clark,  “ where  fuch  a quantity  of  vinegar 
was  given  at  once  to  a horfe,  I cannot  take 
upon  me  to  fry  what  effefts  it  may  produce ; 
but,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  conjedlure,  I would 
prefumci  from  fimilar  cafes,  that  the  coats  of 
the  ftomach  had  been  itiflamed,  a diforder 
which  frequently  takes  place  in  horfes,  efpe- 
cially  when  there  arc  worms  in  it ; and,  in  fuch 
cafes,  any  thing  that  is  too  cooling,  or  fharp, 
in  its  nature,  when  poured  into  the  ftomach, 
may  produce  the  fame  effeils,  and  haften  the 
horfe’s  death.  I fliall  mention  one  inftance. 
I was  once  defired  by  a farrier  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, w'ho  was  indifpofed,  to  vifit  a horfe 
that  had  been  a patient  of  his  for  fome  days,  and 
report  the  fituation  he  was  in.  His  fervant 
was  giving  the' horfe  a drink  when  I entered  the 
ftable  ; which,  I was  afterwards  informed,  was 
compofed  of  an  infufion  of  lintfeed,  in  which 
was  diflblved  one  ounce  of  nitre,  with  fome 
honey  to  fweeten  it,  and,  into  the  laft  hornful 
was  poured,  from  a fmall  vial,  about  half  an 
ounce,  or  more,  of  fpirits  of  hartfliorn.  The 
horfe  feemed  very  uneafy  after  the  drink ; he 
was  foon  feized  with  a violent  trembling  and 
fliaking  *,  a profufe  fweat  broke  out  all  over  his 
body,  and  ran  down  his  fides,  as  if  water  had 
been  poured  on  him  ; at  the  fame  time,  his  legs 
and  cars  were  quite  cold  •,  he  lay  down,  feem- 
ingly  in  great  agony ; lie  was  foon  after  con- 
vulfed  all  over,  and  died  in  about  half  an  hour 
from  the  time  the  drink  was  fwallowed.” 

. Mr.  Clark,  on  infpecling  the  ftomach,  found 
tile  coats  of  it  greatly  inflamed.  A mortification 


had  taken  place  on  one  fide,  where  it  appeared 
of  a darker  colour,  and  there  was  a fmall  hole 
in  it,  through  which  a probe  pafled  into  the 
cavity  of  the  ftomach.  The  coats  of  it  were 
thickened,  and  of  a dark  colour,  like  that  of 
the  liver ; at  the  fame  time,  it  was  confiderably 
diftended,  and  full  of  food.  On  turning  it  in- 
fide  out,  an  incredible  number  of  botts  were 
found  flicking  all  round  the  fides  and  lower 
part,  as  clofe  to  one  another  as  bees  in  a honey- 
comb ; and  fo  firmly  were  the  heads  of  thefe 
vermin  hooked  into  the  coats  of  the  ftomach, 
that,  in  endeavouring  to  pull  fome  of  them  oft' 
when  alive,  they  broke  in  two.  and  their  heads 
remained  behind  flicking  in  the  fubftance  of 
the  ftomach. 

The  author  fuppofes  there  had  been  a pre- 
vious tendency  to  a mortification,  which  would 
foon  have  occafioned  the  horfe’s  death ; but  he 
thinks  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
drench  haftened  it.  He  makes  one  remark, 
which  is  worth  notice,  relative  to  the  above 
cafe  : The  horfe  was  very  fat,  and  had  been 
only  three  weeks  out  of  the  dealer’s  hands, 
where  he  had  been  fed  v/ith  a great  deal  of 
what  is  called  foul  feeding,  which  is  grain  of 
different  kinds  boiled  together  with  the  chaff, 
and  which.  It  Is  thought,  produces  worms  of 
different  kinds  in  the  ftomach  of  horfes  ; An- 
other circumftance  is,  that  the  horfe  died  in  the 
winter  feafon,  when  botts  are  very  uncommon. 
See  the  article  Botts. 

"When  horfes  are  fick.  It  is  too  common  to 
mix  medicines,  fuch  as  nitre,  in  their  water. 
The  difagreeable  tafte  of  thefe  prevents  many 
horfes  from  drinking ; and  hence,  they  fuffer 
confiderably  from  the  want  of  water  to  dilute 
the  fluids  in  general,  and  to  promote  the  necef- 
fary  fecretlons  of  urine,  &c.  On  the  contrary, 
every  means  fliould  be  tried  to  tempt  horfes,  if 
poffible,  to  drink  freely  in  fuch  cafes  ; and  fome- 
times  it  may  be  forced  on  them,  by  pouring  it 
down  their  throats  with  a horn  : for  as  the  dif- 
eafes to  which  horfes  are  moftly  liable  are  of 
the  inflammatory  kind ; and  the  thinner  parts 
of  their  fluids  are  carried  off  by  the  ftrong 
perfpiration  they  are  expofed  to,  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  exercifes;  whenever  they  are  feized 
with  acute  difeafes,  their  fluids  are  then  more 
difpofed  to  be  thick,  vifeid,  and  inflammatory  ; 
therefore,  as  water  is  the  principal  diluter  of 
the  fluids  in  general,  in  fuch  cafes  a confider- 
able  quantity  of  it  at  this  time  becomes  highly 
neceflary,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  may  be  the  belt 
medicine  that  can  be  given  them.  Mr.  Clark 
fays,  when  horfes  are  inclined  to  drink,  but  re- 
fufe  warm  water,  he  never  found  any  bad  con- 
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tequences  follow  from  indulging  them  with 
cold,  after  adding  a little  oat-meal,  and  giving 
it  in  a very  fmall  quantity  at  a time.  “ I was 
once,”  fays  he,  “ called  to  a horfe  that  had 
got  what  is  called  a piffnig  drink)  for  a thickncfs 
in  his  legs.  1 he  drench,  I was  informed,  con- 
fifted  of  eight  ounces  of  yellow  rofin,  in  pow- 
der, a table  fpoonful  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
about  half  that  quantity  of  oil  of  juniper,  in  a 
quart  of  forge  water.  The  horfe  was  very 
fick  ; he  refufed  both  food  and  water;  his  pulfe 
was  hard  and  quick,  his  mouth  dry  and  parch- 
ed, his  legs  and  ears  cold,  his  belly  greatly  dif- 
tended,  &c.”  He  was  immediately  blooded; 
after  which  he  was  back-raked  ; in  performing 
which  the  operator  was  feHfible  of  uncommon 
heat  in  the  body.  An  emollient  clyher  was 
tlien  given  ; and  half  a pailful  of  water,  hike- 
v.'arrn,  was  poured  into  his  ftoinach,  after  which 
he  feemed  confiderably  relieved.  He  then 
ftaled  a little,  his  urine  being  reddifh  in  colour 
and  very  thick.  Water  was  then  offered  him, 
of  which  he  drank  with  more  freedom.  He 
aherwards  began  to  ftale  very  profufely,  and 
which  continued,  with  fhort  intervals,  for  the 
fpace  of  twenty-four  hours;  which  reduced 
him  fo  confiderably,  that  it  was  fome  time  af- 
terwards before  he  recovered  his  flefli  and 
ftrength.  Mr.  Clark  fays  he  has  fometimes 
met  with  cafes  attended  with  the  above  fymp- 
toms,  when  horfes  had  had  improper  phyfic,  or 
bad  drugs  given  them  ; which  he  treated  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  with  fuccefs. 

In  the  above  cafe,  he  fuppofes  that  the 
drench  remained  in  the  homach  of  the  animal 
undigefted.  Of  courfe,  the  latter  was  opprelfed, 
and  its  action  fufpended  by  the  rofin,  which 
was  near  double  the  quantity  that  fhould  have 
been  given  even  to  the  mofl  robuft  horfe.  As 
the  drench  could  not  be  thrown  up  again  by 
the  mouth,  a horfe  having  no  power  to  vomit, 
the  pouring  water  into  the  ftomach  contributed 
to  dilute  and  protrude  it  out  at  the  lower  orifice 
into  the  inteftines.  There  It  was  abforbed,  and, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation,  carried  by  the 
renal  veffels  to  the  bladder.  The  bleeding  con- 
tributed to  remove  the  fpafmodic  conflriffion 
which  had  taken  place ; and  the  clyfter  was  of 
ufe  in  emptying  the  Inteftines,  particularly  the 
retlum,  and,  thus  removing  the  preffure  from 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  leaving  It  free  to  expel 
its  contents. 

The  fame  procefs  will  fucceed  when  horfes 
have  had  improper  phyfic  given  them,  that 
does  not  operate,  or  bad  medicines  that  opprefs 
the  ftomach.  The  clyfters,  however,  are  to  be 
irepeated  twice  or  thrice,  in  order  to  empty  the 


ihteftinal  canal,  and  forward  the  difeharge  of 
what  has  been  hurtful,  till  it  is  expelled. 

Medicines  in  veterinary  praftice  are  ufually 
exhibited  in  the  forms  of  Balls  or  of  Drinks 
(fee  thofe  articles).  For  fome  ufeful  cautions 
as  to  the  adminiftration  of  them  in  cafes  of  a 
Iwelied  throat,  of  fever,  &c.  fee  the  articles, 
Fever,  and  Throat. 

MEDITULLHJM,  Is  that  fpungy  fubftance 
between  the  two  plates  of  the  cranium,  and  in 
the  interftices  of  all  laminated  bones. 

MEDULLA  OBLONGATA,  a continuatlort 
of  the  w;t’</«//ary-fubftance  of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum,  which  pafl'es  downwards,  and  a little 
backwards  to  the  foramen  magnum  occipitale, 
where  it  afi'umes  the  name  of  medulla  fpinalis. 
It  is  rather  of  a deprefled  pyriform  figure, 
though  it  is  called  oblong.  It  nfes  by  two  crura 
from  the  cerebrum,  and  two  peduncles  from 
the  cerebellum  ; the  enlargement  formed  from 
the  union  of  thefe  i.s  called  pons  varclti  or  tuher- 
culuni  annulare,  behind  which  is  a ftri^Iure  upon 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  then  an  enlargement, 
which  have  the  name  of  corpora  pyramidalia. 
From  the  medulla  oblongata  fpring  the  medulla 
fpinalis,  and  all  the  nerves  that  pafs  from  the 
head,  except  the  firft  and  fecond  pairs.  If  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  injured,  death  is  the  confe- 
quenee  immediately.  See  Brain. 

MEDULLA  SPINALIS,  termed  cerebrum 
ELONGATUM  ; is  the  continuation  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  from  the  foramen  magnum  occipitale, 
through  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  back,  and 
loins.  It  Is  of  different  fizes : in  the  neck  it  is 
flat  and  broad ; in  the  back,  fmall ; in  the  loins, 
large;  and  at  laft  it  becomes  a bundle  of  nerves, 
which  have  the  name  of  cauda  equina,  becaufe 
when  taken  out,  and  extended  in  water,  they 
refemble  a horfe’s  tail.  See  the  articles,  Brain, 
and  Marrow. 

MEGRIM,  a term  ufed  to  denote  any  vio- 
lent pain  in  the  head,  which  occupies  only  one 
fide.  It  isthedifeafe  called  Hemicrania.  The 
old  farriers  have  employed  this  term  in  a very 
vague  and  unintelligible  manner. 

MEL,  honey.  See  Honey. 

MELAMPYRUM.  This  name  is  com- 
pounded of  jU-sAaf,  black,  and  tsvpo;,  wheat,  be- 
caufe it  moft  refembles  wheat.  It  is  alfo  called 
triticum  vaccinum,  crataogonum,  purple  cow- 
WHEAT.  It  is  called  cow-wheat,  becaufe  it  is 
very  grateful  to  black  cattle.  It  is  found  among 
corn  in  many  countries,  particularly  Friefland 
and  Flanders.  Thofe  that  eat  it  are  affe£led  as 
if  they  had  eaten  darnel ; but  by  ufe  it  is  eaten 
without  any  fuch  ill  effedb.  There  is  a wild 
fpecies,  which  is  called  fatureia  lutea  JylveJlris. 
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MELICERIS,  in  the  horrc,  an  encyded  tu- 
mour  fo  called  from  its  refeniblaneo  to  a honey- 
bag.  It  appears  on  the  joints,  throwing  out  a 
gluey  matter  like  honey.  '1  he  ufual  way  of 
curing  the  melicerides  is,  to  burn  them  with 
red-hot  irons,  and  heal  the  ulcers  with  roiln 
melted  with  hog’s-lard. 

MELILOr,  i\I  ELiLOTUS  (from  iJ.sAi,  honey, 
and  Aw7of,  a kind  cf  loiusy  which  fmells  like 
honey,  hence  its  name).  It  is  alfo  called  lotus 
fyhejlris,  fertuln  campana,  trfolium  caballinum, 
corona  regia.  Common  melilot ; the  trifolium 
melilotuSy  Linn.  It  is  a plant  with  fmooth,  oval, 
ftrlatcd  leaves,  ftanding  tliree  together  on  flen- 
der  pedicles,  and  round,  ftriated,  branched  ftalks, 
terminated  by  long  fpikes  of  papilionaceous 
flowers  drooping  downwards,  which  are  follow- 
ed by  fliort,  thick,  wrinkled  pods,  containing 
each  one  or  two  roundifli  feeds.  It  is  annual, 
or  biennial,  and  found  in  flower  In  hedges  and 
corn-fields  the  greateft  part  of  the  fummer. 

It  is  efteemed  a refolvent,  emollient,  and 
anodyne,  and  participates  of  the  virtue  of  cha- 
momile. Its  tafte  is  unpleafant,  fubacrid,  fub- 
fallne,  but  not  bitter  ; when  frefh  it  has  not 
much  fmcll,  but  in  drying  it  acquires  a ftrong 
one,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not  agreeable. 
The  diftilled  water  of  melilot,  though  of  little 
fmell  itfelf,  remarkably  heightens  that  of  other 
fubftances.  It  formerly  gave  name  to  a plafter, 
to  which  its  juice  gave  a green  colour;  but  it 
is  now  feldom  ufed  in  human  difeafes,  though 
often  recommended  by  the  old  veterinary 
writers.  Boerhaavc  mentions  twelve  fpecies, 
and  Dale  adds  another ; but  none  of  them  are 
now  in  much  ufe. 

MELLIT,  In  a horfe,  a dry  fcab  growing 
upon  the  heels  of  his  forc-fopt.  Farriers  cure 
it  after  the  following  manner : 

Take  of  Common  honey,  half  a pound  ; 

Black  foap,  a quarter  of  a pound : 

Having  mingled  them  well  together,  add 
Vinegar,  four  or  five  fpoonfuls  ; 
Alum,  finely  powdered,  half  an  ounce ; 
Fine  flour,  two  fpoonfuls. 

Let  all  be  well  mixed  together ; clip  away 
the  hair  from  the  part  affected,  and  apply  it  to 
the  fore,  after  the  manner  of  a plafter,  and  let 
it  remain  five  days.  Then  take  it  ofl^,  and  hav- 
ing waftied  all  the  leg,  foot,  and  fore,  repeat 
the  fame  application  as  there  may  be  occafion. 

MEMBRANE,  in  anatomy,  a web  of  feveral 
forts  of  fibres  interwoven  together  for  the  co- 
vering* and  wrapping  up  certain  parts.  The 
fibres  of  the  membranes  give  them  an  elafticity, 
whereby  they  can  contrail,  and  clofely  grafp 
the  parts  they  contain  ; and  their  nervous  fibres 


give  tl'icm  an  cxqulfite  feafe,  which  is  the 
caufe  of  their  contra£l;Ion  : they  can,  therefore, 
fcarcely  fuffer  the  firarpnefs  of  medicines,  and 
are  difficultly  united  when  wounded.  In  their 
texture  there  is  a number  of  fmall  glands, 
which  feparate  a humour  fit  for  moiftening  the 
parts  which  they  contain.  By  reafon  of  the 
thicknefs  and  tranfparency  of  the  membranes, 
the  ramifications  of  the  blood-veflels  are  more 
apparently  to  be  feen  In  them  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body  : here  the  innumerable 
divifions,  windings,  and  turnings,  ferpentine 
progreffions,  and  frequent  inofculations,  not  only 
of  veins  and  arteries  together,  but  alfo  of  veins 
with  veins,  and  arteries  with  arteries,  make  a 
moft  agreeable  embroidery,  and  delicate  nct- 
w'ork,  covering  the  w'hole  membrane.  Nor  is 
nature  always  conftant  to  the  fame  difpofition, 
but  delights  in  variety  here  as  well  as  in  the  dif- 
pofition of  the  branches  and  leaves  of  plants  and 
trees.  Thofe  that  cover  the  folid  parts  are  pro- 
perly called  membranes,  and  have  their  particular 
names  : as  the  peritotueum,  which  wraps  up  all 
that  is  contained  in  the  abdomen;  the  pleura,  that 
which  lines  the  thorax;  periojlcum,  covering 
the  bones;  and  the  pericardium,  the  heart.  Thofe 
which  form  the  coats  of  veffels,  and  which 
contain  the  fecretlons,  as  thofe  of  the  veins  and 
arteries,  ftomach,  bladder,  inteftines,  tefticles, 
&c.  are  called  tunics,  or  coats ; and  thofe 
which  cover  and  embrace  the  brain,  as  the 
dura  mater,  and  the  pia  mater,  are  called  me- 
ninges. Of  all  thefe  kinds  of  membranes,  feme 
are  thin,  and  fome  are  thick ; and  the  fame 
membrane  is  thick  in  fome  places  and  thin  in 
others,  as  in  the  membrana  adipofa,  which  is 
thicker  in  the  neck  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  body.  The  ufe  of  the  membranes  is  to 
cover  and  wrap  up  the  parts,  and  ftrengthen 
them,  to  fave  them  from  external  injuries  ; to 
preferve  the  natural  heat ; to  join  one  part  to 
another;  to  fuftain  fmall vefl'els,  and  the  nerves 
which  run  through  their  duplicature ; to  flop 
the  return  of  the  humours  in  their  vefl'els,  as 
the  valves  ftop  the  returning  of  the  blood  in  the 
veins  and  heart ; of  the  chyle  in  the  ladfeal  and 
thoracic  dutft  ; and  of  the  lymph  in  the  lym- 
phatic, vefl'els.  By  the  membrana  adipofa  is  moft 
commonly  underliood  that  part  of  it  only  which 
lies  next  the  flefh,  and  which  contains  but  little 
fat  in  its  cells  ; and  therefore  appearing  more 
membranous  than  the  reft,  is  faid  to  be  the  bafis 
of  the  cellulae  adipofae.  And  even  fome  part  of 
this  has  been  taken  by  anatomifts  for  the  mem- 
brana carnofa,  on  account  of  its  rednefs ; for 
here  the  blood-velTels  lie  very  thick,  tlie  veficles 
not  being  diftended  with  fat.  Anatomifts  do 
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generally  alTert,  that  there  is  a membrana  com- 
munis mufculorum,  being  led  into  that  miftake 
by  the  aponeurofis  of  feveral  mufcles  ; whereas, 
upon  flriiter  obfervation,  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
to  be  found.  The  membrana  propria  mufculo- 
rum is  that  which  immediately  covers  all  and 
every  one  of  the  fibres  of  a mufcle,  and  is 
clofely  tacked  to  them.  There  is  another  called 
tnembrana  communis  vafciilontm^  which  is  a thin 
membrane,  and  accompanies  almoft  all  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  body.  All  thefe  membranes  receive 
veins,  arteries,  and  nerves,  from  the  parts  which 
are  neareft  to  them. 

MEMBRANA  ADIP03A.  See  the  pre- 
ceding, and  Cellular  Membrane. 

MEMBRANA  CARNOSA,  the  fame  as 
Panniculus  carnofus.  See  Pannicle  ; alfo  Plate 
VI.  and  the  defcription  under  the  article  Ex- 
terior. 

MEMBRANA  PITUITARIA.  See  Plate 
II.  and  the  defcription  under  Anatomy. 

MEMBRANOSUS  MUSCULUS,  a muf- 
cle of  the  human  leg,  fo  called  from  the  large 
membranous  expanfion  it  is  continued  with,  in- 
clofing  all  the  mufcles  of  the  tibia  and  tarfus ; 
whence  it  is  alfo  called  fafcia  lata.  See  Fascia. 

MEMORY,  that  faculty  in  man  and  other 
animals  whereby  the  mind  repeats  things  re- 
ceived by  former  fenfations  ; or,  in  other  words, 
the  calling  to  mind  known  and  paft  things  ; as 
when  we  conceive  heat  or  light,  fvveet  or  bit- 
ter, &c.  When  the  obje£l:  is  removed,  we  find 
it  neverthelefs  in  the  flore-houfe  of  our  ideas. 
Many  philofophers,  as  well  as  phyficians,  have 
been  at  great  pains  to  give  fome  intelligible  ac- 
count of  this  power,  but  without  any  farther 
fuccefs  than  to  puzzle  themfelves  and  others 
more  than  they  were  before.  Memory  is  faid, 
in  brutes,  to  ftand  in  the  place  of  reafon  ; fome 
faffs,  however,  recorded  of  the  mofl  fagacious 
animals,  have  lead  to  doubts  as  to  this  limita- 
tion. 

MENINGES  (laijviyyff,  the  meninges,  or  ma- 
tres),  fo  called  from  being  the  fuppofed  origin  of 
all  the  other  membranes.  This  term  is  ufed  par- 
ticularly for  the  dura  and  pia  mater.  See 
Brain. 

MENSTRUUM,  any  liquor  ufed  as  a folv- 
ent,  or  to  extraff  the  virtues  of  ingredients 
by  infufion,  decoffion,  &c.  The  principal 
menflrua,  made  ufe  of  in  pharmacy,  are  water, 
vinous  fpirit,  oils,  acids,  and  alkaline  liquors. 
Water  is  the  menftruum  of  all  falts,  of  ve- 
getable gums,  and  of  animal  jellies.  Of  the 
firft  it  diflblves  only  a determinate  quantity, 
though  of  one  kind  of  fait  more  than  of  an- 
other 5 and  being  thus  faturated,  leaves  any  ad- 


ditional quantity  of  the  fame  fait  untouched. 
It  is  never  faturated  with  the  two  latter,  but 
unites  readily  with  any  proportion  of  them, 
foi'ming,  with  different  quantities,  liquors  of  dif- 
ferent confftencies.  It  takes  up  likewife,  M’hen 
aflifted  by  trituration,  the  vegetable  gummy  rc- 
fins,  as  ammoniacum  and  myrrh  ; the  folutions 
of  which,  though  imperfeft,  that  is,  not  traiif- 
parent,  but  turbid  and  of  a milky  hue,  are  nn- 
verthelefs  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes  in 
medicine.  Reclified  fpirit  of  wine  is  the  meu- 
ftruum  of  the  efl'entlal  oils  and  refins  of  ve- 
getables ; of  the  pure  dillilled  oils  of  animals, 
and  of  foaps,  though  it  does  not  a£I  upon  the 
exprefled  oil  and  fi.xed  alkaline  fait,  of  which 
foap  is  compofed.  Hence,  if  foap  contains  any 
fuperfluous  quantity  of  either  the  oil  or  fait,  ic 
may,  by  means  of  this  menftruum,  be  excel- 
lently purified  therefrom.  It  diflblves,  by  the 
affiftance  of  heat,  volatile  alkaline  falts  -,  and 
more  readily  the  neutral  ones,  compofed  either 
of  fixed  alkali  and  the  acetous  acid,  as  the  fal 
diureticus,  or  of  volatile  alkali  and  the  nitrous 
acid.  Oils  diflblve  vegetable  refins  and  balfams, 
wax,  animal  fats,  mineral  bitumens,  fulphur, 
and  certain  metallic  fubftances,  particularly 
lead.  The  expreffed  oils  are,  for  moft  of  thefe 
bodies,  more  powerful  menftrua  than  thofe  ob- 
tained by  diftillation  ; as  the  former  are  more 
capable  of  fuftaining  without  injury  a ftrong 
heat,  which  is  in  moft  cafes  neceflary  to  enable 
them  to  aft.  All  acids  diflblve  alkaline  falts, 
alkaline  earths,  and  metallic  fubftances.  I’he 
different  acids  differ  greatly  in  their  aftion 
upon  thefe  laft  j one  dilTolvIng  fome  particular 
metals,  and  another,  others.  The  vegetable 
acids  diflblve  a confiderable  quantity  of  zinc, 
iron,  copper,  and  tin  ; and  extraft  fo  much 
from  the  metallic  part  of  antimony  as  to  be- 
come powerfully  emetic  : they  likewife  diflblve 
lead,  if  previoufly  calcined  by  fire;  but  more 
copioufly  if  corroded  by  their  fteam.  The 
marine  acid  diflblves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper ; and 
though  it  fcarce  afts  on  any  other  metallic  fub- 
ftance  in  the  common  way  of  making  folutions, 
may  neverthelefs  be  chemically  combined  with 
them  all  except  gold.  The  corrofive  fublimatc 
and  antimonial  cauftic  of  the  fhops  are  com- 
binations of  it  with  mercury  and  the  metallic 
part  of  antimony,  efibfted  by  applying  the  acid 
in  the  form  of  fume  to  the  fubjefts  at  the  fame 
time  ftrongly  heated.  The  nitrous  acid  is  the 
common  menftruum  of  all  metallic  fubftances, 
except  gold  and  the  antimonial  femi-metal, 
which  are  foluble  only  in  a mixture  of  the 
nitrous  and  marine.  The  vitriolic  acid  eafily 
diflblves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper;  and  may  be 
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made  to  corrode,  or  iniperfeclly  dilToIvc,  moft  of 
the  other  metals.  Alkaline  lixivia  diflblve  oils, 
refinous  fubltanccs,  and  fulphur.  I heir  power 
is  greatly  promoted  by  the  addition  of  quick- 
lime, inflances  of  which  occur  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  foap  and  in  the  common  cauftic.  Thus 
aflifted,  they  reduce  the  ilefh,  bones,  and  other 
folid  parts  of  animals,  into  a gelatinous  matter. 
Solutions  made  in  water  and  fpirit  of  wine 
pofl'efs  the  virtue  of  the  body  diflblved ; whilft 
oils  generally  (heath  its  ablivity,  and  acids  and 
alkalies  vary  its  quality.  Hence  watery  and 
fpirituous  liquors  are  the  proper  menftrua  of 
the  native  virtues  of  vegetable  and  animal  mat- 
ters. Mod  of  the  foregoing  folutions  are  eafdy 
effected,  by  pouring  the  menftruum  on  the 
body  to  be  diflblved,  and  fuffering  them  to  (land 
together,  for  fome  time  expofed  to  a fuitable 
warmth.  A (Irong  heat  is  generally  requifite 
to  enable  oils  and  alkaline  liquors  to  perform 
their  office;  nor  will  acids  a£l  on  fome  metallic 
bodies  without  its  affiftance.  The  ablion  of 
watery  and  fpirituous  menftra  is  likewife  expe- 
dited by  a moderate  heat,  .though  the  quantity 
which  they  afterwards  keep  dilfolved  is  not,  as 
fome  fuppofe,  by  this  means  increafed.  All 
that  heat  occafions  thefe  to  take  up,  more  than 
they  would  do  in  a longer  time  in  the  cold, 
will,  when  the  heat  ceafes,  fubfide  again.  The 
a£lion  of  acids  on  the  bodies  which  they  dif- 
folve  is  generally  accompanied  with  heat,  ef- 
^ fervefcence,  and  a copious  difeharge  of  fumes. 
The  fumes  which  arife  during  the  dilfolytion 
of  fome  metals  in  the  vitriolic  acid  prove  in- 
flammable : hence,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
artificial  vitriols  of  iron  and  zinc,  the  operator 
ought  to  be  careful,  efpecially  where  the  folu- 
tion  is  made  in  a narrow-mouthed  veffel,  left, 
by  the  imprudent  approach  of  a candle,  the  ex- 
haling vapour  be  fet  on  fire.  There  is  another 
fpecies  of  folution  in  which  the  moifture  of  air 
is  the  menftruum.  Fixed  alkaline  falts,  and 
thofe  of  the  neutral  kind,  compofed  of  alkaline 
falts  and  the  vegetable  acids,  or  of  alkaline 
earths,  and  any  acid  except  the  vitriolic,  and 
fome  metallic  falts,  on  being  expofed  for  fome 
time  to  a moift  air,  gradually  attrabl  its  hu- 
midity, and,  at  length,  become  liquid.  Some 
fubftances,  not  diflbluble  by  w'ater  in  its  grofl'er 
form,  as  the  butter  of  antimony,  are  eafily 
liquified  by  this  flow  ablion  of  the  aerial  moift- 
ure. This  procefs  is  termed  deliquatioti.  The 
caufe  of  folution  affigned  by  fome  naturalifts, 
namely,  the  admiffion  of  the  fine  particles  of 
one  body  into  the  pores  of  another  whofe 
figure  fits  them  for  their  reception,  is  not  juft 


or  adequate,  as  Dr.  Shaw  very  well  remarks, 
but  hypothetical  and  iil-prefumed  ; fince  we  find 
fome  bodies  will  uniformly,  diflblve  their  own 
quantity  of  others,  as  water  does  of  Epfom 
fait,  alcohol  of  eflential  oils,  mercury  of  metals, 
one  metal  of  another,  &c  ; whereas  the  fum  of 
the  pores  or  vacuities  of  every  body  muft  be 
neceflarily  lefs  than  the  body  itfelf,  and  confe- 
quently  thofe  pores  cannot  receive  a quantity  of 
matter  equal  to  the  body  wherein  they  refide. 
See  the  articles  Affinity,  Solution,  Extrac- 
tion, Fusion,  &c. 

How  a menftruum  can  fufpend  bodies  much 
heavier  than  itfelf,  which  very  often  happens, 
may  be  conceived  by  confidering,  that  the  parts 
of  no  fluids  can  be  fo  eafily  feparated  but  they 
will  a little  refift  or  retard  the  defeent  of  any 
heavy  bodies  through  them  ; and  that  this  re- 
fiftance  is,  cateris  paribus^  ftill  proportionable 
to  the  furfaces  of  the  defeending  bodies.  But 
the  furface  of  bodies  do  by  no  means  increafe 
or  decreafe  in  the  fame  proportion  as  their  fo- 
lidities  do : for  the  folidity  increafes  as  the  cube, 
but  the  furface  only  as  the  fquares  of  the  di- 
am.eter;  wherefore  it  is  plain,  very  fmall  bodies 
will  have  much  larger  furfaces,  in  proportion 
to  their  Folid  contents,  than  larger  bodies  will, 
and  confequently,  when  grown  exceeding  fmall, 
may  eafily  be  buoyed  up  in  the  liquor. 
MEPHITES,  f/.s!piris,  and, 

MEPHITIC  EXHALATIONS,  are  poifon- 
ous  or  noxious  fleams,  ifl'uing  out  of  the  earth, 
from  what  caufe  foever.  The  moft  remarkable 
place  of  this  kind  is  the  Grotto  del  Cani,  near 
Puzzuoli,  about  two  miles  from  Naples  in  Italy, 
the  fleams  of  which  kill  dogs  or  other  animals, 
when  brought  within  its  reach  : a very  curious 
account  of  this,  and  the  manner  of  its  ef- 
ficacy, is  given  by  Dr.  Mead,  in  his  Eflay  on 
Poifons.  The  word  mephitic  fignifies  (link- 
ing, particularly  fuch  a fmell  as  arifes  from 
brimflone  and  alkali,  or  from  corrupt  water 
mixed  with  earth  and  brimftone.  It  is,  how- 
ever, chiefly  applied  to  fixed  air. 

MERCURY,  a medicine  popularly  known 
by  the  name  of  Quicksilver,  l ire  importance 
of  this  remedy,  and  its  various  preparations, 
calls  for  a particular  account  of  its  chemical  and 
medicinal  properties. 

This  metallic  fubftance  differs  from  all  other 
metals,  by  its  property  of  retaining  the  fluid 
(late  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  It  poflefles  the  metallic  opacity  and 
brilliancy,  and  even  acquires  malleability  when 
deprived  of  fluidity  by  a proper  degree  of  cold. 

It  has  been  determined  that  the  weight  of  a 
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cubit  foot  of  this  metal  is  949  pounds,  and  that 
its  fpecific  gravity  is  13.5681.  It  is  met  with 
in  the  earth  in  different  ftates. 

No  other  method  has  hitherto  been  difcover- 
ed  of  fixing  mercury  but  that  of  extreme  cold. 
This  metallic  fubftance,  which  is  naturally 
fluid,  is  capable  of  rlfing  even  by  a very  mode- 
rate degree  of  heat,  as  is  proved  by  an  expe- 
riment of  Mr.  Achard’s,  who,  having  left  a difli 
containing  twenty  pounds  of  mercury  over  a 
furnace  which  was  daily  heated,  experienced  a 
falivation'  at  the  end  of  feveral  days ; as  did 
likewife  two  other  perfons  wlio  had  not  quitted 
the  chamber.  The  heat  was  eftimated  at  about 
73“  of  Fahrenheit.  It  is  improper  to  oppofe 
the  evaporation  or  dilatation  of  this  metal  by 
heat,  as  confiderable  explofions  may  be  pro- 
duced. 

When  it  is  heated,  this  metallic  fluid  boils  in 
the  fame  manner  as  other  liquids,  and  for  this 
purpofe  it  does  not  even  require  a very  con- 
fiderable heat : the  ebullition  confilts  merely  in 
its  tranfition  to  the  vaporous  ftate  ; for  it  may 
be  diftilled  like  other  fluids,  and  by  that  means 
be  cleared  of  its  impurities.  Dr.  Boerhaave 
had  the  patience  to  diftil  the  fame  mercury  five 
hundred  times  fucceflively,  from  which  he 
found  that  the  metal  fuffered  no  other  change 
than  that  of  affording  a grey  powder,  which 
might  be  converted  again  into  running  mercury 
by  mere  trituration. 

This  fubftance  is  not  eafily  changed  in  the 
air';'  but  if  the  a£lion  of  the  air  be  affifted  by 
heat,  it  gradually  lofes  its  fluidity ; and  at  the 
end  of  feveral  months  forms  a red  oxide,  which 
has  been  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Precipi- 
tate per  fe.  The  apparatus  made  ufe  of  for  this 
operation  is  a very  large  and  very  flat  bottle, 
clofed  with  a ftopper,  in  which  there  is  a capil- 
lary perforation.  The  mercury  within  the  bot- 
tle by  this  means  poffeffes  the  contadf  of  air ; 
and  by  difpofing  the  apparatus  upon  a fand- 
bath,  and  keeping  up  the  proper  degree  of  heat 
in  the  fluid,  the  oxide  may  be  obtained  in  the 
courfe  of  feveral  weeks.  This  oxide  of  mer- 
cury gives  out  its  oxygen  by  Ample  heat,  with- 
out any  intermedium  ; and  the  mercury  re- 
fumes its  metallic  form  : one  ounce  affiards 
about  a pint.  A quintal  of  mercury  takes  up 
about  eight  pounds  of  oxygen.  The  red  oxide 
of  mercury,  expofed  to  heat,  fublimes  in  clofe 
veffels,  and  may  be  converted  into  a very  beau- 
tiful glafs.  This  has  been  conftantly  obferved 
by  Mr.  Chaptal  when  he  has  made  the  red  oxide 
by  means  of  the  nitric  acid,  according  to  the 
procefs  ufual  with  chemifts. 


Water  that  has  been  boiled  upon  mercury 
contra£ls  a vermifuge  property  from  it  j and 
that  which  remains  over  it  for  a length  of  time 
acquires  a very  evident  metallic  taftc.  The 
fulphuric  acid  does  not  adl  upon  mercury,  unlefs 
affifted  by  heat.  In  this  cafe  fulphureous  gas 
is  difengaged,  and  a white  powder  falls  down, 
the  quantity  of  which  becomes  greater  In  pro- 
portion as  the  acid  Is  decompofed.  This  oxide 
weighs  one  third  more  than  the  mercury  made 
ufe  of,  and  it  is  very  cauftic  ; if  hot  water  be 
poured  on  it,  it  becomes  yellow  ; and  when 
urged  by  a violent  heat,  it  affords  oxygenous 
gas,  and  the  mercury  refumes  its  natural  form, 
This  yellow  oxide,  obtained  by  means  of  the 
fulphuric  acid,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Tur- 
bith  Mineral , and  has  long  been  confidered  as 
a fulphate  of  mercury.  Mr.  Baume  has  fhewn 
that  it  does  not  contain  a particle  of  acid  ; and 
it  appears  that  the  water  which  develops  its 
yellow  colour,  feizes  the  fmall  quantity  of  un- 
decompofed  acid  which  was  mixed  with  the 
oxide.  If  the  water  which  has  been  poured 
on  it  be  evaporated,  a fait  is  obtained  in  fmall, 
foft,  and  deliquefeent  needles,  which  may  be 
deprived  of  their  acid  by  the  fimpl ' aflufion  of 
w'ater.  This  fluid  precipitate'-  '.c  mercury 
from  them  in.  the  form  of  a yellow  powder. 

The  nitric  acid  which  is  employed  in  com- 
merce, at  the  ftrength  of  thirty-five  degrees, 
diffolves  mercury  with  violence,  and  even  M'ith- 
out  the  alTiftance  of  heat.  This  folution  is  ac- 
companied with  the  difengagement  of  a con- 
fiderable quantity  of  nitrous  gas  ; becaufe  it  is 
neceffary  that  the  acid  ffiould  reduce  the  metal 
to  the  ftate  of  oxide  before  It  can  act  upon  it. 
One  part  of  the  acid  is  confequently  employed 
in  difpofmg  the  metal  for  folution,  and  the 
other  diffolves  it  in  proportion  as  it  is  oxidated. 
This  is  what  happens  when  the  fulphuric  acid 
Is  digefted  upon  a metal ; one  portion  is  de- 
compofed, which  reduces  the  metal  into  an 
oxide,  while  the  other  diffolves  it.  The  manner 
of  effecting  the  folution  of  mercury  in  the 
nitric  acid  has  an  influence  on  the  properties 
of  the  mercurial  nitrate.  Bergman  has  re- 
marked that  the  folution  which  is  made  llowly 
and  quietly,  without  difengagement  of  nitrous 
gas,  affords  no  precipitate  on  the  addition  of 
water ; whereas  that  which  is  made  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  heat,  and  witn  lofs  of  nitrous  gas, 
affords  a precipitate.  It  therefore  appears  that 
the  nitric  acid,  affifted  by  heat,  is  capable  of 
becoming  loaded  with  an  excefs  of  mercurial 
oxide,  which  it  lets  fall  when  diluted  with 
water.  The  method  of  performing  the  folu- 
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tion,  and  the  procefs  made  ufe  of  to  cryftallize 
it,  has  all'o  an  equal  influence  upon  the  form  of 
the  cryflals.  i.  'I'he  folution  made  in  the  cold, 
and  left  to  fpontancous  evaporation,  affords 
cryltals  which  feemcd  to  INIr.  De  Lifle  to  be 
oftahedral  pyramids,  truncated  near  their  bafe, 
and  having  the  four  ang'es  refulting  from  the 
jun£l:ion  of  the  bafes  of  their  pyramids  likewife 
truncated.  2.  Jf  the  fame  folution  be  evapo- 
rated by  art,  long  and  acute  blades  are  obtained, 
lying  one  upon  the  other,  and  ftriated  obliquely 
acrofs.  3.  1 he  folution  of  mercury  effected 
by  heat  affords  flat  and  acute  needles  ftriated  in 
a longitudinal  manner. 

The  nitrate  of  mercury  is  corrofive  •,  it  de- 
tonates upo7i  coals  when  it  is  very  dry,  and 
emits  a whitifli  flame  of  a confiderable  bril- 
liancy. When  heated  in  a crucible,  it  is  fufed, 
and  emits  a confiderable  quantity  of  nitrous 
gas,  together  with  its  water  of  cryftallifation. 
The  rejnaining  oxide  becomes  yellow  ; and  at 
length  affumes  a lively  red  colour,  and  forms 
the  fubftance  called  red  predpilate  In  order  to 
make  a very  fine  red  precipitate,  the  mercurial 
folution  muft  be  put  into  a retort,  and  diftilled 
until  no  more  vapours  come  over.  An  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  nitric  acid  mull  then  be 
poured  on  the  remainder,  and  likewife  diftilled 
off.  After  three  or  four  repeated  diftillations, 
a very  beautiful  precipitate  is  obtained  in  fmall 
cryftals,  of  a very  fuperb  red  colour.  The  fo- 
lution of  menurial  nitrate  forms  mercurial 
water,  which  is  of  ufe  to  afeert  in  the  prefence 
of  fulphuric  and  murniric  fairs  in  mineral  waters., 
'fhe  acids,  the  alkalis,  the  earths,  and  fome  of 
the  metals,  likewife  precipit  tc  mercury  from 
its  folution  in  the  nitric  acid  ; and  thefe  pre- 
cipitates always  confift  of  the  oxide.s  of  mer- 
cury in  a greater  or  lefs  degree  of  perfeddion, 
upon  which  circumftances  the  variation  in  their 
colour  depends. 

It  has  been  difeovered  by  IMr.  Bayen,  that 
fome  of  thefe  precipitates  pofl'tfs  the  property 
of  fulminating,  w'hen  mixed  with  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  fublimed  fulphur.  Thofe  which  he  has 
particularifed  are  the  followdng  : i.  The  pre- 
cipitate of  mercury  from  its  folution  in  the 
nitric  acid  by  the  afliftance  of  the  carbonate  of 
ammoniac.  2.  The  precipitate  of  the  fame 
fluid  by  lime  water.  7^.  The  precipitate  of  the 
fol  ution  of  corrofive  fublimate  by  lime-water. 
Half  a drachm  is  to  be  triturated  with  fix  grains 
of  fublimed  fulphur.  After  the  detonation,  a 
violet-coloured  pov.’der  remains,  which  affords 
a fine  cinnabar  by  fublimation. 

I he  muriatic  acid  does  not  direddly  a£I  upon 
mercury : but  if  it  be  digefted  for  a long  time 


upon  the  metal,  it  oxidates  it,  and  at  length  dif- 
foives  the  oxide,  as  may  be  concluded  from  the 
experiments  of  Homberg.  This  acid  completely 
diffolves  the  mercurial  oxides ; and  when  thefe 
oxides  are  nearly  in  the  metallic  ftate,  or 
cliarged  wdth  but  a fmall  quantity  of  oxygen, 
the  muriate  of  mercury  is  formed.  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  oxide  of  mercury  be  faturatecl 
w'ith  oxygen,  the  oxygenated  muriate  of  mer- 
cury, or  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury,  is  pro- 
duced. The  oxygenated  muriate  of  mercury 
may  be  formed  according  to  tw'o  methods ; the 
dry  or  the  humid.  To  prepare  this  fait  in  the 
dry  way,  the  operator  may  proceed  in  various 
manners,  i.  Equal  parts  of  dried  nitrate  of 
mercury,  decrepitated  muriate  of  foda,  and  ful- 
phate  of  iron  calcined  to  whitenefs,  are  mi.xed 
together.  This  mixture  being  expofed  to  fub- 
limation, the  pvodutft  which  arifes  is  corrofive 
fublimate.  2.  In  Holland,  running  mercury  is 
ufed  inftead  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury  ; and 
the  fame  refults  may  be  obtained  by  ufing  any 
oxide  of  mercury  whatever.  3.  Equal  parts  of 
the  fulphure  of  mercury,  and  the  decrepitated 
muriate  of  foda,  afford  the  fame  fait  by  fub- 
limation. 4.  Mr.  Monet  afferts  that  he  has 
obtained  corrofive  fublimate  by  treating  the  dry 
muriate  of  foda,  and  a mercurial  oxide,  in  the 
way  of  diftillation  in  a retort.  If  mercury  be 
diffolved  in  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  the 
folution,  w'hen  concentrated,  affords  very  fine 
corrofive  fublimate.  This  fubftance  may  like- 
wdfe  be  obtained  by  precipitating  the  mercury 
from  mercurial  water  by  the  fame  acid,  and 
evaporating  the  folution.  Mr.  Chaptal  has  ob- 
tained very  fine  fublimate  by  prefenting  a mer- 
curial oxide,  fufficiently  loaded  with  oxygen, 
to  the  ordinary  muriatic  acid.  One  pound  of 
muriatic  acid,  at  the  ftrength  of  twenty-five 
degrees  poured  upon  one  pound  of  red  oxide 
by  the  nitric  acid,  difcolours  it;  in  a fhort  time 
difi'olves  It  with  a violent  heat ; and  this  folu- 
tion, diluted  with  water,  and  properly  evapor- 
ated, affords  from  tw'elve  to  fourteen  ounces 
of  cryftals  of  corrofive  fublimate.  The  cor- 
rofive muriate  (fublimate)  of  mercury  has  a 
ftyptic  tafte,  followed  by  an  exceedingly  dif- 
agreeable  metallic  tafte.  When  placed  on  hot 
coals,  it  is  diffipated  in  fu.mes;  when  ffowly 
heated  in  fubliming  veffels,  it  rlfes  in  prifmatic 
cryftals,  fo  much  flattened,  that  their  facets  are 
fcarccly  diftinguifliable.  This  fait  is  foluble  in 
nineteen  parts  of  w'ater  ; and  w'hen  the  folution 
is  concentrated,  it  affords  cryftals  fimilar  to  thofe 
obtained  by  fublimation. 

This  fait  is  decompofed  by  barytes,  magnefia, 
and  lime.  Half  a drachm  of  corrofive  fublimate 
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in  powder,  thrown  into  a pint  of  lime-water, 
forms  a yellow  precipitate.  This  fluid  is  known 
by  the  name  of  phagedenic  ivafer. 

By  means  of  fixed  alkali,  mercury  is  precipi- 
tated in  an  orange-coloured  oxide ; and  by  vo- 
latile alkali  in  the  form  of  a white  powder, 
which  becomes  brown  in  a fliort  time.  If  the 
fame  muriatic  acid  be  combined  with  a lefs  per- 
fecl  oxide  of  mercury,  it  forms  the  mild  mu- 
riate of  mercury,  or  murcurius  diilcis  (fee  Ca- 
lomel) : and  this  combination  may  alfo  be  made 
by  two  methods ; by  the  dry  or  the  humid. 
I.  In  the  dry  way,  four  parts  of  corrofive  mu- 
riate of  mercury  are  triturated  in  a mortar  with 
three  of  running  mercury.  When  the  mercury 
has  difappeared,  the  mixture  is  put  into  phials, 
and  fublimed  three  fucceffive  times,  in  order 
that  the  combination  may  be  more  accurate. 
This  fublimate  differs  from  corrofive  fublimate 
by  its  infolubility  in  water,  its  infipldity,  and 
the  form  of  its  cryftals,  w'hich  are  tetrahedral 
pyramids,  terminated  by  four- Tided  pyramids. 
To  obtain  this  regular  form,  it  is  neceffary  that 
the  fublimation  fhould  be  made  at  a moderate 
heat ; for,  if  the  heat  be  fufficient  to  liquefy 
the  fait,  the  refult  is  merely  a cruft,  with  no 
appearance  of  cryftals.  As  the  trituration  of 
corrofive  fublimate  is  dangerous,  on  account  of 
the  powder  which  rifes,  Mr.  Baume  has  recom- 
mended a fmall  quantity  of  water  to  be  poured 
upon  the  mixture,  which  accelerates  the  tritura- 
tion, and  prevents  the  rifing  of  the  deftvuvTive 
powder.  Mr.  Bailleau  has  likewife  propofed 
the  incorporating  of  corrofive  fublimate  with 
water,  and  triturating  it  with  running  mercury. 
'The  combination  is  completed  by  digefting  the 
mixture  on  a fand-bath  by  a gentle  heat.  The 
matter  becomes  white,  and  requires  only  a 
lingle  fublimation.  Whenever  it  is  fufpedted 
that  mercurius  dulcis  ftill  retains^  a portion  of 
corrofive  fublimate,  nothing  more  is  neceffary 
to  be  done  than  to  triturate  it,  and  pour  boiling 
water  upon  it ; for  by  this  means  the  whole  of 
the  foluble  fait  which  may  have  remained  is 
carried  off.  It  has  been  fliewn  by^  Mr.  Baume, 
that  there  is  no  intermediate  ftate  between  mer- 
curius dulcis  and  corrofive  fublimate.  If  lefs 
mercury  be  added  to  the  fublimate,  a propor- 
tional quantity  of  mercurius  dulcis  only  fub- 
limes,  and  the  reft  rifes  In  the  form  of  corrofive 
fublimate : if  a greater  quantity  of  mercury  be 
added  than  is  neceffary  to  convert  the  whole 
into  mercurius  dulcis,  the  excefs  remains  in  the 
form  of  running  mercury.  The  fame  chemift 
has  alfo  proved,  that  a portion  of  the  mercury 
is  always  loft  at  each  fublimation ; and  that  a 
fmall  quantity  of  corrofive  fublimate  is  formed. 


which  arlfes  from  the  alteration  of  the  mercury. 
Hence  it  follows  that  what  has  been  called  the 
mercurial  panacea,  which  is  made  by  fubliming 
mercurius  dulcis  eight  or  nine  times,  is  a more 
fufpicicus  remedy  than  the  mercurius  dulcis 
itfelf.  Mercurius  dulcis  may  likewife  be  made 
by  decompofing  mercurial  water  by  a folution 
of  the  muriate  of  foda.  'The  white  precipitate 
which  Is  obtained  may  be  fublimed,  when  it 
will  form  an  excellently  good  calomel.  This 
procefs  feems  to  have  been  communicated  by 
Mr.  Chaptal  to  the  Society  of  Sciences  at  Mont- 
pelier, fome  time  before  Mr.  Scheele  made  it 
known  to  the  world.  The  corrofive  muriate  of 
mercury  differs  therefore  from  the  mild  muriate 
in  the  ftate  of  its  acid.  Mercurial  oxides  are 
alfo  equally  foluble  in  the  other  acids.  A folu- 
tion of  borax,  mixed  with  mercurial  water, 
forms  a very  abundant  yellow  precipitate,  w'hich 
Is  nothing  elfe  but  the  combination  of  the  acid 
of  borax  and  mercury.  A fmall  quantity  of 
this  fait  remains  in  folution,  which  may  be-oh- 
tained  in  brilliant  cryftals  by  means  of  evapora- 
tion. 

'The  acetous  acid  likewdfe  diffolves  the  oxide 
of  mercury,  and  affords  white  foliated  cryftals. 
When  mercury  is  precipitated  from  a folution 
of  the  acetate  of  mercury,  it  combines  with 
the  acidulous  lartarlte  of  pot-afli,  and  forms  the  , 
vegeto-mercurial  water  of  Preffavin.  I'he  ace-  ] 
tate  of  mercury  is  alfo  the  bafis  of  Keyfer’s 
famous  pills. 

When  mercury  Is  artificially  mixed  wdth  ful- 
phur,  it  forms  the  red  or  black  fulphures, 
known,  on  account  of  their  colours,  by  the 
names  of  Ethiops  or  Cinnabar.  In  order  to 
form  the  ethiops,  or  black  oxide  of  mercury, 
thi'ee  methods  may  be  followed  : the  firft  is,  by 
triturating  four  ounces  of  mercury  with  twelve 
ounces  of  fublimed  fulphur  in  a glafs  mortar. 

In  this  cafe  the  refult  is  a black  powder,  which 
is  called  Ethiops  mineral.  In  the  fecond  method, 
four  ounces  of  fulphur  are  fufed  in  a crucible, 
and  one  ounce  of  mercury  afterwards  extin- 
guiflied  in  it.  The  mixture  readily  takes  fire, 
but  the  inflammation  muft  be  prevented  ; and 
the  blackifli  refidue,  being  pounded,  will  afford 
a greenifti  powder,  which  is  a true  ethiops. 

The  third  method  of  preparing  ethiops  is  by 
pouring  the  fulphur  of  pot-afh  upon  mercurial 
water. 

By  fublimation  thefe  ethiops  afford  different 
kinds  of  cinnabar,  or  the  red  fulphurated  oxide.. 

But  in  order  to  make  it  with  a greater  degree  of 
accuracy,  four  ounces  of  fublimed  fulphur  are 
fufed  in  an  unglazed  earthen  pot,  and  one 
pound  of  mercury  mixed  with  it  by  ftirring  or 
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agitation.  "When  thefe  fubftances  have  com- 
bined to  a certain  degree,  the  mixture  fpon- 
taneoufly  takes  fire,  and  is  fuft’ered  to  burn 
about  a minute.  The  flame  is  then  I'mothcred, 
and  the  refidue  pulverixed,  which  forms  a 
violet  powder,  ul'ually  weighing  about  feventeen 
ounces  five  drachms.  This  powder,  being  fub- 
jimed,  afl'ords  a fublimate  of  a livid  red  colour ; 
which,  when  levigated,  exhibits  a fine  red 
colour,  known  by  the  name  of  vermilion.  Three 
parts  .cf  cinnabar,  mixeil  with  two  ounces  of 
iron  filings,  afford  very  pure  mercury  by  diflil- 
lation,  which  is  called  mercury  revived fro7n  cin- 
nalar.  l ime,  the  alkalis,  and  mofi;  of  the 
metals,  may  be  fubftituted  inftead  of  the  iron. 
This  metallic  fubflauce  amalgamates  with  mofl 
other  metals  ; and  on  this  property  dt  p..-nds  the 
art  of  water-gilding,  or  gilding  upon  metals  ; 
the  tinning  of  glafl'es  ; the  working  of  gold  and 
filver  mines,  &c.  It  is  likewife  ufed  in  the 
conftrudfion  of  meteorological  inftruments,  for 
which  purpofes  it  pofi'efles  feveral  advantages 
over  other  fluids.  It  does  not  eafily  freeze  is 
more  eafily  and  gradually  dilatable,  as  has  been 
fhewn  by  the  fine  experiments  of  Bouquet  and 
Lavoifier;  and  ditferent  fpecimens  of  it  have 
very  nearly  the  fame  quality. 

The  common  name  of  Quicksilver  f Hy~ 
drargyrus ),  has  been  preferred  by  the  London 
Colkgc  ; hence  the  titles  of  its  various  ch.emical 
preparations,  Hydrargyruscumfulphure/^itVZiw/»j 
mineral),  Hydrargyrus  vitriolatus  (Turbith  mine- 
ral/, &c.  Modern  philofophers  and  chemifts, 
however,  retain  the  name  of  mercury. 

MEb-AIR,  in  the  manege,  half  a terra  a 
terra,  and  half  a cervet.  See  thofe  articles. 

hlESARAIC  ; the  fame  as  Mefenteric.  See 
Mesentery. 

MESENTERIC  ; belonging  to  the  Mefentery. 
Such  are  the  mefaraic  arteries,  veins,  &c.  See 
Mesentery. 

MESENTERY,  mefenieriunt  '/xEcrsvrrpiov,  from 
ft-tjov,  nudium,  the  middle,  and  evle^ov,  intejlinmn, 
e>  gm J,  becaufe  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  guts  : 
for  all  the  bowels  lying  in  a little  fpace,  they  are 
kept  from  entangling  with  one  another  by  the 
mefentery,  which  is  a fat  membrane  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  almofl  of  a cir- 
cular figure,  with  a narrower  produftion,  to 
which  the  end  of  the  colon  and  beginning  of 
the  re£Ium  are  tied.  Its  dimenfions  differ  ac- 
cording to  thofe  of  the  animal : in  the  human 
fubje£f  it  is  about  four  fingers  breadth  and  a 
half  n diameter  ; its  circumference,  being  full 
of  plaits  and  foldings,  is  about  three  ells  in 
length.  The  inteftines,  which  are  joined  like  a 


border  on  this  circumference,  are  about  eight 
or  nine  ells  long  ; fo  that  to  every  inch  of  the 
circumference  of  the  mefentery  there  are  three 
inches  of  inteftine  faftened.  The  mefentery 
itfelf  is  ftrongly  tied  to  the  three  firff  vertebrae 
of  the  loins.  It  is  compofed  of  three  laminte  : 
the  inner,  upon  which  the  glands  and  fat  lie, 
and  the  veins  and  arteries  run,  is  its  own  proper 
membrane ; and  the  other  two,  which  cover 
each  fide  of  the  proper  membrane,  come  from 
the  peritomsum.  Between  the  tw'o  external 
laminte  of  the  mefentery  run  the  branches  of 
the  arteria  mefenterica  fiiperior  and  inferior, 
wTich  bring  the  blood  to  the  inteftines,  and 
the  venas  mefaraicae,  which,  being  branches  of 
the  portae,  carry  the  blood  back  to  the  liver. 
Here  all  the  large  branches,  both  arteries  and 
veins,  communicating  with  one  another,  'pro- 
ceed diredtly  to  thc'guts,  where,  with  the  nerves 
from  the  plexus  mefentericus,  they  divide  into 
an  infinite  number  of  fmall  branches,  v/hich 
fpead  themfelves  exceeding  finely  upon  the  coats 
of  the  inteftines.  The  venae  la£lea;  and  lym- 
phatic vefl'els  run  likewife  upon  the  mefentery, 
in  which  there  are  alfo  feveral  veficular  glands, 
the  biggefl  of  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  me- 
fentery, is  called  panereas  Afellii.  Thefe  glands 
receive  the  lymph  and  chyle  from  the  Lac- 
teals,  which  fee. 

MESOCOLON  {p-bo-okcvKov)  ; that  part  of 
the  mefentery  wTich  belongs  to  the  great  guts. 

MESOGASTRION  ; that  fubfiance  on  the 
concave  part  of  the  ftomach,  between  the  ori- 
fices. which  attaches  it  to  the  adjacent  parts. 

MESOGLOSSI,  the  mufcles  called  Geni- 

OGLOSSI. 

MESORECTUM.  It  is  a produftion  of  the 
peritonceum  which  invefts  the  inteftinum  rec- 
tum. About  the  middle  of  the  fore- fide  of 
this  inteftine  it  forms  a femicircular  fold,  which 
appears  when  the  inteftine  is  empty,  but  it  is 
loft  when  it  is  full. 

METACARPUS  (jW-fraxafTnov,  from  [o-srei, 

pojl,  behijid,  and  mantis,  the  hand ),  in  the 

human  fubjedl,  is  made  up  of  four  bones,  which 
anfwer  the  four  fingers ; that  which  fuftains 
the  firft  finger  is  the  biggeft  and  largeft ; they 
are  round  and  long,  a little  convex  and  round 
towards  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  concave 
and  plain  towards  the  palm.  J he  metacarpal 
bones  in  the  horfe  are  called  the  fliank  bones. 
See  Mr.  Stubbs’s  fkeleton  of  the  horfe  in 
Plate  V.  and  the  defeription  4,  5,  6,  7,  Bones 
in  the  right  upper  limb,”  under  the  article 
Bones. 

METALS  (from  the  Hebrew  term  metil,  a 
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hi’.ril fuljlancejy  a clafs  of  fubftances  to  which 
the  art  of  healing  is  very  eflentially  indebted. 
Their  very  great  weight,  and  opake  fnining 
appearance,  diftinguillr  metals  from  all  other 
bodies  in  nature.  Very  few  fubftances  have 
haff  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  lighteft  among 
the  metals.  They  are  all  fufible,  though  with 
different  degrees  of  heat  •,  and  if  the  fufion  be 
made- in  clofe  veffels,  they  fix  again  by  cold, 
wdthout  having  fuffered  any  change,  except  that 
of  external  appearance,  affuming  the  form  of 
the  containing  veffel.  Some  of  them  are  mal- 
leable, and  capable  of  being  confiderably  ex- 
tended by  the  hammer.  Thofe  which  poffefs 
this  property  are  called  entire  metals-,  or  metals, 
in  contradiftinftion  to  fuch  as  are  more  brittle, 
and  are  called  femimitals. 

Metallic  fubftances  are  alfo  called  perfetl,  or 
imberfe5l.  The  firft  are  fuch  as  undergo  no  laft- 
ing  change  by  any  heat  which  can  be  applied 
to  them,  at  leaft  in  common  furnaces.  The 
fecond,  when  expofed  to  a ftrong  heat,  with 
the  accefs  of  vital  air,  are  changed  by  a procefs 
fimilar  to  burning,  and  in  fome  of  them  with 
an  acTual  flame,  into  a brittle  dull  fubftance 
called  calx,  the  whole  of  which  is  heavier  than 
the  metal  from  whence  it  came,  though  its  fpe- 
cific gravity  is  not  lo  great ; fome  are  even  con- 
verted into  acids.  If  the  calx  of  a metal  be 
expofed  to  a ftrong  heat  in  a do  fed  veffel,  with 
fome  inflammable  matter,  it  recovers  its  metal- 
lic ftate.  This  is  called  reduEliou,  or  reviving 
of  the  metal. 

All  metals  are  Imperfed,  except  gold,  filver, 
and  platina.  The  imperfed  metals  are,  mercury, 
lead,  copper.  Iron,  tinj  and  the  femimetals, 
bifmuth,  nickel,  arfenic,  cobalt,  zinc,  antimony, 
manganefe,  wolfram,  molybdaena,  and  uranite  : 
— the  names  arfenic,  antimony,  manganefe, 
wolfram,  and  molybdana,  being  ufed  to  denote 
the  mineral  fubftance  from  which  the  femi- 
metals  are  obtained.  The  femimetals  themfelves 
are  diftinguiflaed  by  the  names  of  regulus,  as 
regulus  of  arfenic,  &c.  though  moderns  often 
ufe  the  Ample  term  to  denote  the  femimetal 
itfelf  alone.  In  due  degrees  of  cold,  quick- 
filver  becoming  malleable  ranks  it  among  the 
metals.  In  point  of  gravity,  the  firft  is  gold, 
then  platina,  mercury,  lead,  filver,  copper,  iron, 
and  tin. 

Sulphur  is  the  bond  of  union  in  all  metals. 
Metals  are  bituminous  fubftances  which  have 
undergone  a long  digeftion  ; for  by  depriving 
them  of  their  fulphur  they  are  reduced  to  allies, 
and  then  to  glafs  and  by  reftoring  the  fulphur 
this  glafs  is  converted  into  metal  again.  Ores 


arc  the  compofitions  in  which  metals  are  foundj 
or  the  beds  in  which  they  are  produced:  metals 
and  minerals  moftly  abound  with  fulphur  and 
arfenic,  which  are  feparated  in  the  fmelting  fur- 
nace, and  the  body  does  not  become  truly  me- 
tallic until  they  are  feparated  •,  and  fulphur  and 
arfenic  added  to  metals  bring  them  to  ores 
again. 

All  the  metals  diffolve  in  acids,  fome  in  one 
and  fome  in  another ; and  in  moft  of  thefc  fo- 
lutions  the  inflammable  principle  of  the  metals 
is  abforbed  or  expelled.  Gold,  filver,  and  mer- 
cury, fufl'er  no  refolution  or  diffipation  of  their 
parts  from  any  known  power ; if  changed  into 
the  appearance  of  calx,  they  are  recoverable 
wdthout  any  lofs. 

Such  are  antimony,  calamine,  &c.  See  the 
accounts  df  them  as  medical  remedies  under 
their  feveral  names. 

METALLURGY  (from  p.£JaAAov,  a metal, 
and  £fyt/y,  work J ; that  part  of  chemiftry  which 
is  concerned  in  the  feparation,  depuration,  and 
prepar.vtion  of  metals.  Sometimes  it  implies 
the  digging  them  out  of  the  mines. 

ME  I'AMORPHOSIS,  lasroLu-oopwri;,  a term 
applied  by  Harvey  to  the  changes  an  animal 
undergoes,  both  in  its  formation  and  growth  ; 
and  by  feveral  to  the  various  fiiapes  fome  in- 
fers in  particular  pafs  through,  as  the  filk- 
worm,  and  the  like. 

METAPTOSIS,  is-srocirloua-ts,  denotes  the 
change  of  one  difeafe  into  another,  and  is  diftin- 
guifhed  into  a diadoche,  Sioc^o^r],  when  the  tranfla- 
tion  proves  falutary,  as  of  congelted  matter  from 
the  nobler  parts  to  thofe  which  it  can  do  no 
harm  to,  but  be  critically  exterminated ; and  a 
metajlajis  iJisra(rra(ri;,  which  is  a change  for  the 
worfe,  or  without  any  fuch  advantage. 

METASTASIS  (p.£Tao-racnf,  from 
transfero,  to  change,  or  tranjlate),  fignifies  the  re  ■ 
moval  of  a humour  from  one  part  to  another, 
which  is  moft  commonly  known  in  inflam- 
matory cafes : fometimes  alfo  in  groffer  hu- 
mours, the  refluent  blood  takes  up  digefted 
matter  from  one  part,  and  depofits  it  upon 
another.  It  is  a fpecies  of  the  Metaptosis, 
which  fee. 

METATARSUS  (is.erccfa.fxnov,  from  p-sra, 
p^,  behind,  and  Tap<r^,  crates,  or  tarfus,  the 
foot ),  the  inftep.  This  part  confifts,  in  the 
human  fubjeft,  of  five  bones,  'lhat  which 
fuftains  the  great  toe  is  the  thickeft,  and  that 
which  fuftains  the  next  toe  is  the  longeft  ; the 
reft  grow  each  fliorter  than  the  other,  i hey 
are  longer  than  the  bones  of  the  human  meta- 
carpus. In  other  things  they  are  like  them,  and 
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tLpy  are  articulated  to  the  toes,  as  thofe  of  the 
Metacarpus  are  to  the  fingers.  For  thefe  bones 
in  the  horfe,  fee  Plate  V.  and  the  defcription, 
14,  15,  &c.  of  bones  of  “ the  lower  limb^'* 
under  Bones. 

METTLE,  a cant  term  ufed  by  dealers  In 
horfes  to  exprefs  a great  deal  of  fpirit,  vigour, 
or  heart.^  as  they  otherwdfe  call  it.  There  is 
great  difference  between  a mettled  horfe,  a 
horfe  of  vigour,  and  a fiery  horfe ; but  as  this 
is  not  fufficiently  attended  to  by  gentlemen  in 
their  purchafes  of  this  animal,  fome  general 
rules  for  the  difliinguifhing  real  vigour  in  a 
horfe  may  be  acceptable. 

When  a horfe  is  (landing  Hill,  the  rider  who 
has  a mind  to  try  whether  he  has  vigour  in  him 
fhould  keep  him  faft  with  the  bridle-hand,  and 
apply  the  fpurs  to  the  hair  of  his  fides  \ this  is 
called  by  horfemen  pinching.  If  the  horfe  is 
impatient  under  this,  gathering  himfelf  up, 
and  endeavouring  to  go  forwards,  and  champs 
upon  the  bit,  without  thrufting  out  his  nofe,  it 
is  a fign  of  vigour  and  right  mettle  in  him. 
Some  caution  is  to  be  ufed,  however,  in  judg- 
ing by  this,  to  diftinguifh  between  a horfe  that 
has  vigour  really  in  him,  and  one  that  has  only 
a fine  (kin,  and  is  rather  ticklilh  than  mettled. 
This  is  the  cafe  with  a great  many  horfes,  and 
is  found  by  their  being  very  fenfible  of  the 
touch  of  the  fpur,  and  (hewing  the  appearance 
of  a great  deal  of  mettle  and  vigour  when 
touched,  but  immediately  lofing  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  it.  Thefe  are,  in  fa6l,  of  a dull  dif- 
pofition,  and  only  have  a tender  (kin. 

The  mettled  horfe  is  to  be  highly  valued  ; 
but  the  fiery  one  is  good. for  nothing.  A horfe 
that  is  truly  vigorous  (hould  be  calm  and  cool ; 
he  (hould  in  general  move  on  patiemly,  and 
only  (hew  his  mettle  when  it  is  required  of 
him. 

I'he  fureft  method  is  to  choofe  fuch  horfes  as 
are  extremely  apprehenfive  of  (Irokes,  and  are 
afraid  at  the  lead  appearance  of  their  coming, 
Thefe,  at  only  riie  clofing  of  the  legs  and 
thighs,  feem  to  be  feized  with  fear  and  alarmed, 
but  that  without  fretting  or  fiercenefs.  A horfe 
that  walks  deliberately  and  fecurely,  and  that, 
without  requiring  the  whip  too  often,  will  go 
®n  brilkly  and  without  fretting  j will  go  from 
the  walk  to  the  gallop,  and  as  eafily  from  the 
gallop  to  the  walk  again,  and  continually  champs 
upon  the  bit-  and  trots  with  freedom,  upon  the 
(boulders  eallly,  and  fnorting  a little  through 
his  noftrils : this  is  generally  a creature  of 
Irue  mettle  and  vigour,  though  it  does  not  rife 
lo  fuch  a (iercenefs  as  is  troublefonie  or  dan- 
gerous* If  to  thefe  good  qualities  a horfe  be 


well  upon  his  haunches,  and  have  a light  and 
eafy  flop,  his  head  well  placed  and  firm,  and 
the  feeling  of  his  bit  equal  and  juft,  the  buyer 
feldom  need  to  complain  of  the  price.  All  the 
good  qualities  of  a horfe  fhould,  however, 
never  recommend  him,  unlefs  he  has  a good 
mouth  (fee  Mouth),  and  is  obedient  to  the 
fpur. 

MEZEREUM,  mezereon,  a fpecies  of  Daphne. 
The  college  have  introduced  the  root  of  this 
plant  into  their  Pharmacopoeia ; the  part  di- 
re£led  is  the  bark  of  the  root,  which  enters  the 
decodtum  farfaparillae  compofitum.  What  would 
be  its  elFedls  if  given  to  brute  animals  ? 

MIASMA  (from  [uatveu,  to  pollute).  Mias- 
mata, as  they  relate  to  the  difeafes  both  of 
hutban  and  brute  animals,  are  produdlive  of 
fome  of  the  febrile  kinds,  and  of  them  only, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  Contagion.  They  are  gener- 
ally floating  in  the  atmofphere,  but  not  obferved 
to  adl  except  when  a healthy  animal  approaches 
the  fources  from  whence  they  arife.  The  idea 
of  contagion  properly  implies  a matter  arifing 
from  a body  under  difeafe;  and  that  of  miafma 
a matter  arifing  from  other  fubftances,  as  from 
putrifying  vegetables,  &.c. 

Dr.  Cullen  remarks,  that  the  fubftances  im- 
bued with  the  effluvia  from  the  bodies  of  the 
difeafed  may  be  called  Fomites  ; and  that  it  is 
probable  that  contagions,  as  they  arife  from 
fomites,  are  more  powerful  than  as  they  arife 
immediately  from  the  human  body.  Further, 
that  though  the  fomites  arc  poflefied  of  matter 
from  the  human  body,  yet  this  matter  palfing 
from  the  fomites  is  called  miafma ; which  re- 
quires further  to  be  diftinguKhed  from  the 
miafmata  arifing  from  marllres,  &c.  by  the  epi- 
thets human  and  mar(h  miafmata. 

On  this  fubjedl  of  contagion  and  miafma 
Dr.  Cullen’s  obfervations  have  their  value,  as 
being  applicable  to  the  theory  of  contagious 
/^ifeales  in  brutes.  He  fays,  as  fevers  are  fo 
generally  epidemic,  it  is  probable  that  fome 
matter  floating  in  the  atmofphere,  and  applied 
to  the  bodies  of  men,  ought  to  be  confidcred  at 
the  remote  caufe  of  fevers.  Contagions  have 
been  fuppofed  to  be  of  great  variety,  and  it  is 
poflible  that  they  may  be  fo ; but  that  they 
truly  are,  does  not  appear  clearly  from  any 
thing  that  we  know  at  pre£ent.  The  number 
of  genera  and  fpecies  of  contagious  difeafes,  of 
the  clafs  pyrexias,  at  prefent  known,  is  not  very 
great.  They  belong  to  the  order  of  fevers,  of 
exanthemata,  or  of  profluvia.  Whether  there 
be  any  belonging  to  the  order  of  phlcgmafiae  is 
doubtful  -,  and,  though  it  (houid  be  fuppofed j 
it  will  not  much  increafe  the  number  of  con- 
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iftgious  pyrexi?e.  Of  the  contagious  exanthe- 
mata and  profluvia,  the  number  of  fpecies  is 
nearly  afcertained ; and  each  of  them  is  fo  far 
of  a determined  nature,  that  though  they  have 
now  been  obferved  and  diilinguiflied  for  many 
ages,  and  in  many  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
they  have  been  always  found  to  retain  the  fame 
general  charafler,  and  to  differ  only  in  circum- 
ifances,  which  may  be  imputed  to  feafon,  climate, 
and  other  external  cauies,  or  to  the  peculiar 
conftitution  of  the  feveral  perfons  affecffed.  It 
is,  therefore,  probable,  that,  in  eadh  of'thefe 
fpecies,  the  contagion  is  of  one  fpecific  nature, 
and  that  the  number  of  the  contagidus -exan- 
themata, or  profluvia,  is  hardly  greater  than  the 
number  of  fpecies  taken  notice  of  in  his  fyftem 
of  nofology.  While  the  contagious  exanthe- 
mata and  profluvia  are  thus  limited,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  contagions  which  produce  the 
continued  fevers  are  not  many ; nay,  it  is  not 
evident  that  there  are  more  than  one  common 
fource  of  them.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
effluvia  conftantly  arifing  from  the  living  human 
body,  if  long  retained  in  the  fame  place,  with- 
out being  diffufed  in  the  atmofphere,  acquire  a 
fingular  virulence,  and,  in  that  ftate,  applied  to 
the  bodies  of  men,  become  the  caufe  of  a fever 
which  is  very  contagious.  The  late  obferva- 
tions  on  jail  and  hofpital  fevers  have  fully 
proved  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a caufe  ; and  it  is 
fufficiently  obvious  that  the  fame  virulent  mat- 
ter may  be  produced  in  many  other  places.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  nature  of  the  fevers  arifing 
renders  it  probable  that  the  virulent  ftate  of 
human  effluvia  is  the  common  caufe  of  fuch 
fevers,  as  they  differ  only  in  a ftate  of  their 
fymptoms,  which  may  be  imputed  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  feafon,  climate,  &c.  concurring 
with  the  contagion,  and  modifying  its  force. 

Miafmata  arife  from  various  fources,  and  are 
of  different  kinds  ; but  we  know  little  of  their 
wariety  or  of  their  feveral  effedls.  We  know 
with  certainty  only  one  fpecies  of  miafma  which 
can  be  confidered  as  the  caufe  of  fever ; and, 
from  the  univerfality  of  this,  it  may  be  doubted 
if  there  be  any  other.  The  miafma,  fo  uni- 
verfally  the  caufe  of  fever,  is  that  which  arifes 
from  marfhes  or  moift  ground,  a£l:ed  upon  by 
heat.  So  many  obfervations  have  now  been 
made  with  refpe£f  to  this,  in  fo  many  different 
regions  of  the  earth,  that  there  is  neither  any 
deubt  of  its  being  in  general  the  caufe  of 
fevers,  nor  of  its  being  very  univerfally  the 
caufe  of  intermittent  fevers  in  all  their  different 
forms.  The  fimilarity  of  the  climate,  feafon, 
and  foil,  in  which  intermittents  arife,  and  the 
fimilarity  of  the  difeafes  arifing  in  different  re-* 


gions,  concur  In  proving  that  there  is  one  com* 
mon  caufe  of  thefe  difeafes,  and  that  this  is  the 
marfli  miafma.  What  is  the  particular  nature 
of  this  miafma  we  know  not } nor  do  we  cer- 
tainly know  whether  or  not  it  differs  in  kind : 
but  it  is  probable  that  it  does  not,  and  that  it 
differs  only  in  the  degree  of  its  power,  or  per- 
haps in  Its  quality,  in  a given  fpace. 

It  remains  nioft  probable,  that  the  remote 
caufes  of  fevers  are  chiefly  contagions  or  miaf- 
mata, and  neither  of  them  of  great  variety. 
Miafmata  are  fuppofed  to  caufe  intermittents, 
and  contagions  to  caufe  continued  fevers,  ftri£l:ly 
• fo  named.  It  may  further  be  added,  that  both 
contagion  and  miafmata  are  of  a debilitating  or 
fedative  quality.  1 hey  arife  from  a putrefeent 
matter.  Their  produ£lion  is  favoured,  and 
their  power  increafed,  by  circumftances  which 
favour  putrefa£lion  ; and  they  often  prove  pu- 
trefadbive  ferments  with  refpedb  to  the  animal 
fluid.  Though  fevers  generally  arife  from 
marfh  or  difeafed  animal  effluvia,  other  remote 
caufes  of  fevers,  which  have  been  commonly 
fuppofed,  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  ex- 
cluded. See  Contagion. 

MIDDLE-TEETH  of  a horfe,  the  fame 
■w'ith  the  gatherers,  or  nippers.  Se'e  the  ar- 
ticles Age  and  Teeth. 

MIDRIFF.  See  Diaphragm. 

MILIARY  GLANDS.  See  Cutis. 

MILIARY  FEVER  (from  miliumy  millet Jy 
a kind  of  fever  to  which  the  human  fubjedb  is 
obnoxious,  in  which  there  is  a copious  rafh  or 
eruption  on  the  (kin,  of  fmall  puftules  re- 
fembling  millet-feed.  As  far  as  we  know,  brute 
animals  are  exempt  from  this  difeafe. 

MILK,  a nutritious  fluid  fecreted  by  animals 
for  the  fuftenance  of  their  new-born  offspring. 
Where  it  is  taken  away  periodically  by  milking, 
the  fupply  goes  on,  as  in  the  cow ; and  hence 
the  great  value  of  that  animal  in  particular  to^ 
man,  who  is  indebted  to  her  for  three  of  the 
moft  ufeful  articles  of  food,  milk,  butter,  and 
cheefe.  How  poor  a return  does  he  make  for 
thefe  bleflings  (and  for  her  flefh  when  the 
butcher’s  office  has  been  performed),  by  neg- 
lecling  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  her  ma- 
ladies, and  configning  her  to  the  ignorant  and 
unfeeling  blackfmith  in  the  hour  of  ficknefs  or 
misfortune  ! 

In  cafes  where  the  mother  is  loft,  or  the 
young  animal  is  too  feeble  to  have  recourfe  to 
her  teats,  milk,  with  fugar,  gruel,  and  a fmall 
quantity  of  fpice,  is  fometimes  given  as  a 
drench. 

MINERALS,  are  hard  bodies  dug  out  of  the 
earth  or  mine  (whence  the  name),  being  in 
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part  of  a metalline  and  In  part  of  a ftony  fub- 
flance;  though,  in  a more  lax  fignification,  fome 
include  under  it  all  that  is  dug  out  of  the  earth. 
Amongft  the  minerals  are  found  many  remedies 
of  a very  powerful  kind. 

MINIUM,  a fubftance  known  by  the  name 
of  red  lead.  To  make  it ; — let  any  quantity  of 
lead  be  melted  in  an  unglazed  earthen  veflel, 
and  kept  ftirring  with  an  iron  fpatula,  till  it 
fall  into  a powder,  at  firft  blackiflr,  afterwards 
yellow,  and  at  length  of  a deep  red  colour,  in 
which  laft  ftatc  it  is  called  minium  ; taking  care 
not  to  raife  the  fire  fo  high  as  to  run  the  calx 
into  a vitreous  mafs. 

The  preparation  of  red  lead  is  fo  troublefome 
and  tedious,  as  fcarcely  ever  to  be  attempted  by 
the  apothecary  or  chemift,  nor  indeed  is  this 
commodity  expedled  to  be  made  by  them  ; the 
preparation  of  it  being  a diftimfl  manufadlure, 
as  an  article  of  commerce.  Th»  makers  melt 
large  quantities  of  lead  at  once,  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  a reverberatory  furnace  built  for  this 
purpofe,  and  fo  contrived,  that  the  flame  a£l:s 
upon  a large  furface  of  the  metal,  which  is 
continually  changed  by  the  means  of  iron  rakes 
drawn  backwards  and  forwards,  till  the  fluidity 
of  the  lead  be  dellroyed ; after  which,  the  calx 
is  only  now  and  then  turned.  By  barely  ftirring 
the  calx,  as  before  direfted,  in  a veflel  over  the 
fire,  it  acquires  no  rednefs ; the  reverberation 
of  flame  upon  the  furface  being  abfolutely  nc- 
ceflary  for  this  effe£l:.  It  is  faid,  that  twenty 
pounds  of  lead  gain,  in  this  procefs,  five 

ftounds  j and  that  the  calx,  being  reduced  into 
ead  again,  is  found  one  pound  lefs  than  the 
original  weight  of  the  metal. 

Thefe  calces  are  employed  in  veterinary  prac- 
tice as  external  applications,  for  abating  in- 
flammations, cleanfing  and  healing  ulcers,  and 
the  like.  Their  effefts,  however,  are  not  very 
confiderable ; nor  are  they  perhaps  of  much 
further  real  ule  than  as  they  give  conCftence 
to  plafters,  ungarents,  &c. 

MISLETOE,  a parafite  plant  growing  on 
apple,  pear,  afti,  willow,  and  other  trees ; but 
principally  on  the  oak.  That  produced  from 
the  latter  has  been  moft  commended  in  medi- 
cine ; and  Gibfon  fpeaks  of  it  as  a remedy  for 
horfes  afFe£Ied  with  the  Staggers.  He  fays 
it  may  be  given  either  in  deco£l;ion  or  in  pow- 
der, “ without  any  great  reftriclion  as  to  the 
dofe.” 

MITHRIDATE,  an  ele£luary  fo  called  from 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  who 
experiencing  the  virtues  of  the  fimples  fepa- 
xatdy,  afterwards  combined  them  -,  but  then 
the  compofition  confifted  of  but  few  ingre- 


dients, viz.  twenty  leaves  of  rue,  two  walnuts* 
two  figs,  and  a little  fait:  of  this  he  took  a 
dofe  every  morning,  to  guard  himfelf  againft 
the  elFecfts  of  poifon. 

MITRAL  VALVES.  See  Heart. 

MIXTION.  Stahl  ufed  this  expreffion  to 
fignify  the  union  of  the  firft  principles  in  the 
moft  Ample  compounds.  In  the  Englilh  lan- 
guage thofe  principles  of  bodies  are  emphati- 
cally called  a mixt^  which  are  fo  intimately 
united  to  each  other  as  hardly  to  manifeft 
themfelves  on  the  fevereft  trials  (as  ivas  the  cafe 
with  alkali  in  glafs,  acid  in  flint,  &c.)  to  dif- 
tinguilh  them  from  aggregates  or  compounds, 
where  the  texture  is  loofe,  and  the  parts  more 
cafily  feparated. 

MIXTURE,  amongft  phyficlans,  an  extem- 
poraneous form  of  prefeription,  in  which  pow- 
ders are  fufpended  in  fome  watery  liquids. 
Amongft  veterinarians,  this  is  named  a drench 
or  drink.  See  the  article  Drink. 

MOLA,  a name  for  the  dentes  mo- 

lares,  and  for  the  jaws. 

MOLARES,  grinders,  thofe  teeth  Immedi- 
ately concerned  in  grinding  down  the  food,  and 
beft  fitted  by  their  flat  upper  furfaces  for  that 
office ; from  mclarist  a grind-Jlone.  See  T eeth. 

MOLLITIES,  or  Mollities  Ossium,  a 
morbid  foftnefs  of  the  bones  of  an  animal. 

MOLYBDATES,  are  falts  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  molybdic  acid  \with  the  different 
alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  bafes ; there  arc 
twenty-three  fpecies  enumerated  in  M.  Four- 
croy’s  Elements  of  Natural  Hiftory  and  Che- 
miftry. 

MOLTEN  GREASE,  called  alfo  Mor- 
founder,  or  Body  Founder.  This  diforder, 
Mr.  Taplin  afferts,  is  produced  by  too  great, 
fudden,  or  powerful  exertions,  when  a horfe  is 
not  in  proper  condition : as  in  ftrong  and  fe- 
vere  hunting,  long  and  fpeedy  journeys,  or  hard 
driving  in  carriages,  when  the  animal  has  been 
juft  taken  from  grafs  loaded  with  impurities  ; 
juft  out  of  a dealer’s  poffeffion,  full  of  light 
flatulent  food ; or  when  naturally  too  full  of 
flelh  for  violent  exercife.  “ In  fuch  cafes,”  fays 
he,  “ from  the  internal  heat,  increafed  circula- 
tion, and  temporary  inflammation,  the  fat  feated 
upon  the  membranes  in  various  parts  of  the 
body  undergoes  rarefa£l:ion  and  rapid  folution, 
making  diftindl:  efforts  for  difeharge  by  the  dif- 
ferent emundlories.  The  proportion  neareft 
the  veffels  becomes  abforbed,  and  thei-e  Is  pro- 
duced fome  degree  of  fever ; another  part 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  excrements ; a 
third  portion  fixes  upon  the  lungs,  and  obftruds 
refpiration  \ to  thefe  a laxation  of  the  inteftinal 
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contents  fucceeds ; and,  laftly,  a loorenefs,  or 
fcouring ; fo  that  in  the  prefent  inftance  ve 
plainly  perceive  the  poffibility  of  almoft  a com- 
plication of  diforders  originating  in  a fingle 
caufe,  and  the  foundation  of  that  caufe — indif- 
cretion. 

“ A little  reflexion  upon  the  incontrovertible 
truth  of  this  obfervation  will  furely  point  out  to 
every  humane  mafter  and  faithful  fervant  the 
great  danger  of  over-riding,  driving,  or  fa- 
tiguing any  horfe  whatever  beyond  what  is 
prudent  and  nccelTary  ; efpecially  when  not  in 
high  condition  for  the  fervice  he  may  be  en- 
gaged in,  whether  on  the  turf,  field,  or  road. 
Let  it  be  conftantly  held  in  remembrance,  more 
horfes  are  ruined  and  deftroyed  by  cruelty  and 
negleil  than  by  chance  or  accident.  The  fub- 
je<S  we  now  treat  on  proves,  more  than  any 
other,  the  abfolutc  necefllty  of  infuring  con- 
dition previous  to  a courfe  of  conftant  bufinefs.” 
See  Condition. 

The  fymptoms,  Mr.  Taplin  fays,  are  In  dif- 
ferent fubjeols  more  or  lefs  violent,  according 
to  their  ftate  and  condition  at  the  time  of  at- 
tack ; varying  in  all,  in  proportion  to  the  parts 
moft  affefted  by  the  original  caufe.  “ Where- 
cver  the  felution  has  proved  moft  partial,  the 
effect;  will  become  moft  predominant;  as  for 
inftance,  upon  the  bowels,  lungs,  or  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  by  abforption.  In  the  firft, 
great  pain  attends  the  laxation  or  loofenefs  ; in 
the  fecond,  great  difficulty  of  breathing  from 
the  expanfion  of  the  lungs  may  produce  fymp- 
toms of  inflammation  there.  And  when  the 
mafs  of  blood  is  generally  affeifted,  and  preter- 
naturally  loaded,  fever  muft  confequently  enfue. 
Thefe  fymptoms,  as  before  obferved,  all  vary 
in  different  fubje^fs  ; but  one  is  pathognomonic 
or  invariable  in  all,  which  is  the  general  incor- 
poration of  a greafy  fubftance  with  the  excre- 
ments, nearly  fimilar  to  the  feparated  particles 
of  congealed  oil  in  frofty  weather  ; previous  to 
the  entire  folution  of  the  inteftinal  contents, 
and  fo  long  as  the  dung  retains  its  ufual  form, 
the  greafy  hue  appears  only  upon  the  furface, 
but  as  it  advances  in  difeafe  it  becomes  more 
intimately  united. 

“ So  foon  as  ever  thefe  fymptoms  are  per- 
ceived, proper  methods  Ihould  be  taken  to  re- 
lieve nature  from  the  threatened  oppreffion,  by 
fuch  evacuations  as  the  predominant  circum- 
ftanees  direCt ; at  any  rate  let  plentiful  bleeding 
be  the  firft  ftep  to  reduce  prefent,  or  prevent 
approaching,  inflammation.  If  fever  has  not 
come  on  too  rapidly,  give,  fo  foon  as  circum- 
ftances  will  permit,  Ae  following  mild  laxative 
drink: 


Taka  of  Senna,  two  ounces  ; 

Boil  it  a few  minutes  in  three  Quarters  of 
a pint  of  water,  with  three  drachms  of 
ginger  brulfcd  ; then  ftrain  and  diffolvc 
in  the  liquid 

Lenitive  ele£tuary,  four  ounces  ; 
Soluble  tartar,  three  ounces ; add 
Tinifture  of  fenna,  fix  drachms ; 
Tindlurc  of  jalap,  one  ounce.  Mir. 

“ But  Ihould  the  horfe  he  ftrong  and  power- 
ful (the  difeafe  being  in  its  infancy),  give  with- 
out delay  the  following  purging  drink,  repeat- 
ing it  in  three  or  four  days,  if  prefent  appear- 
ances juftify  thft  pra£tice. 
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Take  of  Senna,  two  ounces ; 

Infufe  it  in  a pint  of  boiling  water  with 
Salt  of  tartar,  two  drachms  ; Add 
Vitriolated  magnefia( Glauber’s  fait), 
four  ounces ; 

Cream  of  tartar,  two  or  three 
drachms. 

Diffolve  and  make  the  drink. 

If  the  patient  be  greatly  depreffed,  with  pal- 
pable fever,  difquietudc,  lofs  of  appetite,  and 
internal  painful  fenfations,  make  ufe  of  the  fol- 
lowing glyfter,  which  may  be  eafily  prepared. 

Take  of  Water  gruel,  two  quarts  ; 

Coarfe  fugar,  half  a pound  -y 
Common  fait,  a handful ; 

Olive  oil,  four  ounces. 

Mix  and  injeft  tolerably  warm. 

To  attenuate  the  blood,  relieve  the  lungs,  and 
take  off  the  load  from  the  circulation,  as  well 
as  to  mitigate  all  fymptoms  of  fever  (if  fuch 
there  are),  adopt  a cooling  plan  of  treatment, 
with  the  affiftance  of  bran  water  or  pectoral 
dcco£Iion,  efpecially  if  the  lungs  are  much  op- 
preffed,  or  the  approach  of  inflammation  appre- 
hended. The  appetite  muft  alfb  be  attended 
to,  and  folicited  in  every  ftage  of  the  difeafe 
by  comfortable  malhes. 

So  foon  as  the  predominant  fymptoms  fub- 
fide,  Mr.  Taplin  recommends  to  proceed  to  a 
courfe  of  mild  purging  balls  (fee  BAii.)j  gotng 
regularly  through  three  dofes,  at  fuch  periods 
as  are  beft  adapted  to  the  ftrength  of  the  horfe. 
In  a few  days,  after  working  off  the  laft  dofe 
too,  we  are  inftrudled  to  begin  upon  the  follow- 
ing warm  diuretics,  well  guarded  with  aro- 
matics, giving  one  every  morning  tjll  the  whole 
are  taken.  Thefe  he  calls  J^lial  diuretic 
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TsIk  of  Caftile  or  pure  white  foap,  ten 
ounces  ; 

Nitre, 

Rofin,  of  each  fix  ounces  ; 

Anifeeds,  in  powder,  four  ounces; 

Camphor, 

Ginger,  in  powder,  of  each  one 
ounce ; 

Oil  of  juniper,  fix  drachms. 

Honey^  fufticient  to  form  the  mafs ; which 
divide  Into  halls  of  two  ounces  each. 

The  author  concludes  by  affuring  us,  that 
the  above  medicines  and  treatment  are  “ fm- 
gularly  adapted  to  every  purpofe  in  the  cure  of 
tliis  difeafe.” 

The  work  begun  by  the  alterative  purges 
W’ill  be  completed  by  the  gradual  effects  of  the 
diuretics;  and,  with  proper  attention  to  the 
rules  laid  down,  the  norfe  may  be  foon  pro- 
duced in  good  ftate  and  condition.” 

The  foregoing  account  of  this  fingular  dif- 
eafe is  conformable  to  that  of  Gibfon,  Bracken, 
Wood,  and  other  veterans  of  the  old  fchool. 
hir.  John  Lawrence  alfo  repeats  their  account 
of  it,  accords  principally  with  their  treatment, 
and  aflerts  that  he  has  “ repeatedly  feen  it, 
though  not  in  any  very  dangerous  form  nay, 
that  when  a boy  he  was  the  occafion  of  it  in 
a horfe  encumbered  with  flefh  and  fat,  having 
ridden  him  hard  in  hot  weather.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  however,  that  the  lateft  veterinary 
writers  have  taken  no  notice  of  this  difeafe,  or 
at  leaft  have  declined  treating  of  it  under  the 
unfcientific  and  vague  appellation  of  molten  (1.  e. 
melted ) greafe.  Chemical  tefts  applied  to  this 
matter  difeharged  from  the  inteftines  would 
readily  decide  the  queftion  as  to  its  real  nature; 
which,  inftead  of  fat,  we  rather  fufpe£k  to  be 
the  coagulahle  lymph  of  the  blood,  tranfuded 
through  the  coats  of  the  inteftines,  or  elfc  a 
redundancy  of  their  natural  mucus. 

MOMENTUM,  that  progreffive  force 
which  a body,  impelled  by  another  body,  is 
difpofed  to  exert.  Thus  we  fpeak  of  the  mo^ 
meutum  of  the  blood  and  other  fluids,  urged 
through  the  veflels  in  which  they  are  deilined 
to  flow. 

MONSTER,  in  a medical  fenfe,  an  animal 
produdlicn  out  of  the  common  courfe  of  nature. 
This  happens  not  uncommonly  in  the  human, 
but  is  far  more  frequent  in  the  brute,  fubjeiS. 
In  moft  cafes  there  is  a confufed  organifation 
or  an  unnatural  union  of  two  or  more  foetufes 
with  each  other,  in  a grotefque  manner.  Thus 
calves,  lambs,  pigs,  puppies,  cats,  and  even 
fmallcr  animals,  as  chickens.  See.  are  feen  pre- 
ferved  in  the  mufeums  of  the  curious,  either 


duplicated  in  their  perfeft  forms,  or  exlilblting 
more  legs,  heads,  toes,  See.  than  naturally  be- 
long to  them.  It  generally  happens  in  all  thefe 
cafes,  that  nature,  as  if  afhained  of  her  own 
errors,  cuts  ftiort  the  exiftence  of  thefe  un- 
couth produdtions,  fo  that  few  are  found  to 
arrive  at  maturity.  Monfters  generally  occafion 
difficulty  in  parturition.  See  Obstetrics. 

MONTOIR,  or  Horse-Block  ; in  the  ma- 
nege, a word  derived  from  Italy,  where  the 
riding-mafters  mount  their  horfes  from  a ftone 
as  high  as  the  ftirrup,  without  putting  their 
foot  into  the  ftirrup.  In  France,  no  fuch  thing 
is  now  ufed  ; yet  the  word  montoir  is  retained, 
and  fignifies  the  poife  or  reft  of  the  horfeman’s 
left  foot  upon  his  left  ftirrup. 

MOON-BLINDNESS,  a diforder  in  the 
eyes  of  a horfe,  fo  denominated  from  its  hav- 
ing been  thought  to  increafe  or  decreafe,  ac- 
cording to  the  courfe  of  the  moon.  See  the 
article  Eye. 

This  generally  happens  when  a horfe  Is 
turned  five,  coming  fix,  at  which  time  one  eye 
becomes  clouded,  the  eye-lids  being  fwelkd, 
and  very  often  Ihut  up ; and  a thin  water  ge- 
nerally runs  from  the  difeafed  eye  down  the 
cheek,  fo  fharp  as  fometimes  to  excoriate  the 
fkin.  The  veins  of  the  temple,  under  the  eye, 
and  along  the  nofe,  are  alfo  turgid  and  full  of 
blood,  though  fometimes  it  happens  that  the 
eye  dilcharges  but  little. 

Moon-blindnefs  fcarcely  ever  admits  of  a cure, 
as  has  been  obferved  under  the  article  already 
referred  to.  It  generally  takes  place  while  the 
horfe  is  young,  and  fometimes  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  pain  in  cutting  their  teeth. 

The  inflammation  in  this  diforder  comes  and 
goes  till  the  cataraft  is  confirmed,  and  then  all 
pain  and  running  difappear,  and  the  horfe  be- 
comes totally  blind,  which  is  generally  in  about 
two  years.  During  this  time,  fome  horfes  have 
more  frequent  returns  than  others,  which  con- 
tinue in  fome  a week  or  more ; in  others,  three 
or  four,  returning  once  in  two  or  three  months ; 
and  they  are  feldom  fo  long  as  five  without  a 
relapfe. 

There  Is  another  kind  of  moon-blindnefs, 
which  is  alfo  the  forerunner  of  catarafts,  where 
no  weeping  of  the  eye  attends.  The  eye  is 
never  Ihut  up  or  clofed  here,  but  w'ill  now  and 
then  look  thick  and  troubled  ; at  which  tioie 
the  horfe  fees  nothing  diftin£tly.  When  the 
eyes  appear  funk  and  perllhing,  the  cataracts 
are  longer  in  forming,  and  it  is  not  unufual  in 
this  cafe  for  one  eye  to  efcape. 

Thefe  cafes  generally  end  In  blindnefs  of  one 
if  not  of  both  eyes ; the  moft  promifing  figns 
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of  recovery  are,  when  the  attacks  come  more 
feldom,  and  their  continuance  grows  fliorter ; 
and  that  they  leave  the  cornea  clear  and  tranf- 
parent,  and  the  globe  plump  and  full. 

If  the  eyes  are  large,  fwoln,  and  inflamed, 
the  horfe  fliould  be  bled  at  proper  intervals 
from  the  neareft  vein,  or  in  the  neck  ; but  where 
the  eyes  appear  funk  and  perifhing,  bleeding 
is  often  pernicious,  and  it  is  of  more  ufe  to 
ftrengthen  the  conftitution. 

MOOR’s  HEAD,  in  the  manege,  implies 
the  colour  of  a roan  horfe,  who,  b^dcs  the 
mixture  or  blending  of  a grey  and  a bay,  has  a 
black  head  and  black  extremities,  as  the  mane 
and  tail. 

MORBID,  (from  morbus^  a difeafe J,  a medical 
epithet,  fynonimous  with  the  term  dtfeafed.  Thus 
we  fpeak  of  a morbid  difpofition  of  the  animal 
fluids,  morbid  a£l:ion,  &c. 

MORFOUNDER,  a term  from  the  French 
tnorfondre^  which  fignifies  cold  upon  heat ; and 
which  the  old  farriers  retain,  as  Solleyfell  made 
ufe  of  it  flrfi:  to  denote  molten  greafe,  or  a 
foundering  in  the  body  of  a horfe  that  has  been 
Ijard  ridden  and  cooled  too  fuddenly.  See  the 
article  Molten  Grease. 

MORPHEW  (p,og(paja,  from  forma 

externa fcurf.  It  is  ranked  as  a fpecies  of 
leprofy,  though  differing  from  it  in  this,  that 
the  feat  of  the  leprofy  is  in  the  flefh,  but  that 
of  the  morphew  in  the  fkin.  The  alphus  is 
fometimes  thus  named.  The  brown  itching 
morphew  is  named  hepatizon. 

MORTIFICATION  (from  mors,  death,  and 
fio,  to  produce J.  The  Greek  word  fphacelus,  called 
alfo  ignis  frigidus,  is  very  ambiguous  in  its  ufe 
among  the  ancients.  Boerhaave  fays,  that  a 
gangrene  is  a beginning  mortification.  Mr. 
Pott  obferves,  that  a gangrene  is  in  the  cellular 
membrane  and  the  fkin  j but  that  a fphacelus  is 
deeper,  attacking  the  mufcles.  When  a mor- 
tification is  in  the  bone,  it  is  called  a caries. 
Dr.  Cullen  confiders  the  mortification  not  as  a 
genus  of  difeafe,  but  as  a mode  of  inflamma- 
tion terminating ; which  he  divides  into  gan- 
grene and  fphacelus.  The  firft,  he  defines — 
after  an  inflammation  the  part  becomes  livid, 
foft,  has  little  fenfibility,  and  is  often  attended 
with  ichorous  veficles.  The  fecond,  after  a 
gangrene,  the  part  becomes  black,  flaccid,  eafily 
lacerating,  without  fenfation  or  heat,  and  at- 
tended with  the  fcctor  of  putrid  flefh ; the  ma- 
lady quickly  fpreading  ; fo  that  the  latter  is  but 
an  higher  degree  of  the  former. 

Dr.  Kirkland  well  obferves,  that  it  is  very 
proper  to  diftinguifli  betwixt  local  gangrenes 
inclining  to  fpread,  and  gangrenes  from  a bad 


habit } on  which  he  obferves  as  follows  t— — » 

When  the  mortification  arifes  fimply  from 
injury  done  to  the  limb,  it  is  not  preceded  by  a 
gangrene,  but  comes  on  in  confequence  of  an 
abfolute  ftagnation  of  the  blood  and  juices  alone; 
and  accordingly  the  fkin,  and  all  the  injured 
parts,  become  dead  and  putrid  at  the  fame  time, 
without  any  previous  emphyfema.  A mortifica- 
tion arifing  indeed  from  a weaknefs  and  defici- 
ency of  native  heat  comes  on  in  the  fame 
manner,  only  more  gradual,  with  the  fame  ap- 
pearances ; but  the  flate  of  the  patient  will 
eafily  lead  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  When 
external  injury  is  the  caufc,  if  an  incifion  is 
early  made,  the  part  is  infenfible,  and  no  other 
than  extravafated  blood  is  difcharged.  In  this 
kind  of  mortification  the  countenance  is  ferene, 
nor  does  any  other  fever  fupervene,  but  fuch  as 
is  common  to  contufed  wounds ; and,  unlefs 
the  afFe£l:ed  part  is  very  near  the  body,  the  dif- 
eafe flowly  extends  itfelf  by  the  acrid  fluids 
corroding  the  neighbouring  parts  in  the  manner 
of  a cauftic,  till  matter  enough  is  abforbed  to 
contaminate  the  whole  mafs  of  blood.  But  a 
flop  may  be  always  put  to  local  fphacelus ; for 
a mortification  rarely  arifes  merely  from  the 
injury  done  to  the  part,  which  would  not  give 
way  to  proper  management. 

“ When  a mortification  arifes  from  an  inter- 
nal caufe,  that  is,  from  a gangrenous  difpofitioa 
of  the  juices  foon  after  the  injury  is  received, 
whether  a large  wound  is  made  by  external 
violence,  or  a fmall  wound  by  protrulion  of  a 
broken  bone,  the  lymph  which  ftagnates  about 
the  wound  immediately  inflames  and  corrodes 
the  veflels  which  contain  it,  when  air-bubbles 
in  the  adipofe  and  other  membranes  are  in- 
ftantly  fet  at  liberty ; which  air-bubbles,  by 
increafing  the  inflammation,  are  increafed,  and 
extended  immediately  upon  the  fmalleft  degree 
of  obftru£Iion  taking  place  all  over  the  limb, 
&c.  an  emphyfema  often  firft  difeovering  the 
tragedy  that  is  a£ting  under  the  fkin,  not  yet 
apparently  difeafed.  A fever  at  this  time  fre- 
quently comes  on,  accompanied  with  a delirium, 
great  deje6tion  of  fpirits,  and  often  a particular 
wildnefs  in  the  looks  ; the  pulfe  is  either  quick, 
low,  weak,  and  fluttering,  or  quick,  unequal, 
and  hard,  and  the  feene  is  frequently  clofed 
with  a rapidity  that  will  not  admit  of  aififtance. 
If  an  incifion  is  made  into  the  afFe£led  part, 
when  the  air-bubbles  are  firft  formed,  it  is 
fenfible,  and  blood  is  difcharged  from  the  arte- 
ries, in  a florid  ftate,  as  free  as  ufual : the  adi- 
pofe membrane  is  of  a darkilh  yellow  colour, 
and  the  mufcles  only  appear  browner  than  com- 
mon. Afterwards  the  fitin  becomes  inflated. 
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and  the  muffles, 1 not  yet  having  loft  their  fttape, 
frequently  -force  themfelves  out  immediately 
upon  making  an  incifion,  with  a large  difcharge 
©f  wind,  and  a quantity  of  frothy  matter : the 
blood  in  the  vefl'els  is  now  turned  to  a black 
coagulated  mafs;  the  adipofe  membrane,  and 
the  membranes  in  the  interftices  of  tire  mufcles 
and  fibres,  ;and  the  mufcles  themfelves,  putrify; 
and,  lallly,  the  Ikiji  alfo  becomes  livid  and  pu- 
trid from  all  which  it  is  evident  that  a gan- 
grene brings  on  a d^hacelus,  while  the  blood  is 
yet  circulating  in  the  veflels.” 

The  ufual  figns  of  a prefent  gangrene  are, 
the  fudden  removal  of  inflammation  (when  in- 
flammation attends)  ; the  leflened  fenfation  of 
the  part,  for,  the  Ikin  does  not  fo  fpeedily  mor- 
tify as-  the  cellular  membrane  ; hence,  till  the 
Ikin  is  deftroyed,  there  is  a little  feeling.  A 
pale,  cineritious,  dark,  livid,  or  black  colour, 
which  is  always  worfe  as  it  recedes  from  the 
pale  to  the  black.  Softnefs  and  flaccidity  of 
the  parts,  fo  as  to  retain  the  impreflion  made 
by  the  finger  ; puftules  or  blifters,  full  of  lym- 
phatic, yellowifti,  or  reddifh  ichor ; this  is  ge- 
nerally accounted  the  pathognomonic  fign  of  a 
gangrene  on  the  external  part  of  the  body. — 
When  a gangrene  is  induced  by  cold,  an  itch- 
ing, and  a violent  fenfe  of  pundture,  together 
with  intenfe  rednefs,  foon  fucceeded  by  black- 
nefs,  indicate  mortification  : the  cold  produces 
firft  a palenefs,  which  is  fucceeded  by  rednefs 
accompanied  by  a troublefome  pungent  pain,  or 
an  uneafy  itching.  Then  the  rednefs  is  in- 
creafed  to  a purple  colour,  and  afterwards  the 
part  becomes  black. 

The  remote  caufe  is,  the  reduiTion  of  the 
vital  heat  in  the  part  to  a certain  degree  below 
that  which  health  requires. 

The  immediate  caufes  are,  violent  inflamma- 
tion, which,  by  the  heat  attending,  fo  diftends 
the  cellular  membrane  as  to  comprefs  the  vef- 
fels,  ftop  tire  circulation  in  the  adjacent  parts, 
and  deftroy  the  vital  affion  there.  "I  he  acri- 
mony of  the  juices,  by  rupturing  the  veflels  in 
an  inflamed  part,  occafions  an  extravafation  of 
blood,  which,  putrifying,  produces  a mortifica- 
tion. A contufion  or  wound  of  the  fpinal  mar- 
row, by  preventing  any  further  influx  of  the 
vital  heat  to  the  parts  below  where  the  injury  is 
received,  caufes  a mortification  there.  Exter- 
nal comprelfion,  intenfe  cold,  comprefllon  from 
tumours  internally,  poifons,  &c.  produce  the 
fame  effect. 

Thefe  do£irlnes  obtain  no  lefs  in  quadrupeds 
than  in  men,  though  the  evidence  in  proof  of 
them  cannot,  of  courfe,  be  fo  complete. 

The  indications  of  cure  are,  to  confirm  the 


ftrength,  or  to  raife  and  maintain  the  vital  heat 
a little  above  the  natural  healthy  degree, — to 
prevent  the  abforption  of  the  putrid  matter  into 
the  veins.  Againft  the  progrefs  of  gangrene 
in  the  human  fubje£l:,  it  is  found,  that  cinchona 
(the  Peruvian  bark)  is  the  only  known  fpecific, 
but  yet  its  ufe  is  not  to  be  indiferiminately  ad- 
mitted of  in  every  cafe.  In  habits  that  are  lax 
and  feeble,  no  obje£l:ions  can  occur  to  prohibit 
it ; but  in  inflammatory  habits,  nitre,  or  mineral 
acids,  fliould  accompany  it  if  given,  and  great 
caution  is  neceffary  before  it  is  direfted.  If  the 
inflammation  is  confiderable,  the  mineral  acids 
are  more  proper  even  than  the  bark.  If  the 
pulfe  is  ftrong,  large,  and  hard,  and  the  extre- 
mities of  the  body  are  warm,  the  urine  red 
and  high  coloured,  the  circulation  is  fufficiently 
ftrong,  fo  need  not  be  increafed;  but  if  the 
pulfe  is  weak,  and  the  fymptoms  indicate  a 
defedilive  vital  heat,  cordials  will  be  necef- 
fary. 

Mr.  Pott  obferves,  with  his  ufual  fagacity, 
that  a mortification  proceeds  from  a circulation 
that  is  too  rapid,  or  too  languid  j that,  in  the 
firft  cafe,  bleeding  and  diluters,  and  in  the 
fecond, cordials  and  invigorating  medicines,  muft 
be  preferibed.  When  a mortification  is  from 
an  internal  caufe,  there  is  ufually  great  pain, 
and  opium  is  diredbed  to  be  freely  ufed.  I'his 
fhould  be  done  whether  the  caufe  is  internal  or 
external ; in  thefe  cafes  opium  is  the  greatefl: 
cordial  known. 

How  far  thefe  remedies  may  be  expecled  to 
fucceed  in  the  horfe  and  other  animals  is  yet 
to  be  afeertained.  The  power  of  opium  on  the 
horfe  has  been  denied,  and  even  that  of  bark 
called  in  queftion. — May  not  the  metallic  falts 
be  employed  for  the  latter  ? It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  indeed,  that  though  mortification  very 
commonly  terminates  the  difeafes  and  lives  of 
brutes,  it  is  feldom  thought  worth  while  to 
make  any  attempts  to  arrell  its  progrefs.  Per- 
haps it  is  becaufe  that  progrefs  is  ufually  very 
rapid ; perhaps  from  a well-founded  fufpicion  of 
the  fufficiency  of  our  remedies.  A right  un- 
derftanding  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  we 
hope  this  article  will  fupply,  and  it  remains  for 
the  inquifitive  veterinarian  to  render  it  ufeful 
to  the  objedfs  of  his  care. 

As  topics,  in  cafes  of  external  mortification, 
fermenting  poultice i (fee  Poultice)  are  the  moft 
fuitable.  Thefe  fliould  be  removed  as  often  as 
they  feem  to  have  acquired  a putrid  fmell,  which 
will  be  in  fix  or  eight  hours,  wEile  the  diforder 
is  in  its  progrefs  •,  but  when  it  abates,  the  drefs- 
ings  may  continue  proportionably  longer.  We 
may  alfo  foment  with  a proper  antifeptic  fo- 
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mentation  (fee  Fomentation)  made  warm; 
and,  after  fomenting  for  forae  time,  apply  the 
warm  antifeptic  cataplafm.  If  emollients  are 
mixed  with  antifeptics,  they  affift  in  feparating 
the  putrid  parts,  and  (lopping  the  further  pro- 
grefs  of  the  mortification. 

When  the  efchar  or  mortified  part  begins  to 
feparate,  remove  ho  more  at  each  dreffing  than 
comes  away  without  pain  or  lofs  of  blood  i but 
drefs  with  Digestives. 

MORTUUM  CAPUT.  See  Caput  Mor- 

TUUM. 

MOTION,  in  the  manege.  A horfe  is  faid 
to  have  a pretty  motion  when  he  moves  and 
bends  his  fore-legs  with  great  eafe  and  freedom 
upon  the  manege.  But  if  a horfe  trots  right 
out,  and  keeps  his  body  ftraight  and  his  head 
high,  and  bends  his  fore-legs  handfomely,  then 
to  fay  he  has  a pretty  motion  implies  the  liberty 
of  the  aflion  of  the  fore-hand.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Action,  Progression,  &c. 

MOTORII,  or  Motores  Oculorum.  The 
third  pair  of  nerves  which  pafs  to  the  eyes  is 
thus  called,  from  their  influence  upon  its  mo- 
tions. The  motores  oculorum  externi  are  the 
fixth  pair  of  nerves  that  go  out  from  the  head. 

MOULTING,  a periodical  change  of  plum- 
age in  birds.  This  term  is  very  appropriately 
ufed  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  to  denote 
that  natural  procefs  by  which  horfes  and  other 
quadrupeds  caft  their  hair.  We  (hall  follow 
that  judicious  writer  in  our  remarks  on  this  fub- 
je<a. 

Horfes,  towards  the  end  of  autumn  and  be- 
ginning of  winter,  exhibit  figns  of  fome  par- 
ticular change  about  to  take  place  in  their  con- 
ftitutions;  and  this,  at  the  fame  time,  is  attended 
with  a degree  of  faintnefs  or  weaknefs  mollly 
obferved  at  that  feafon.  This,  our  author  fup- 
pofes,  may  arife  from  a variety  of  caufes  com- 
bined together ; but  the  principal  one,  he  ap- 
prehends, may  proceed  from  that  of  moulting  j 
for,  although  horfes  in  general  do  not  caft  their 
hair  at  tins  feafon  as  they  do  in  the  fpring,  yet, 
as  a confiderable  change  takes  place  in  its 
thicknefs  and  length  at  this  period,  it  may  pro- 
perly be  called  their  moulting  feafon.  “ Horfes 
of  all  colours,”  fays  Buflfon,  like  mod  animal#' 
covered  with  hair,  moult  or  caft  their  hair  every 
year,  commonly  in  the  fpring,  and  fometimes 
in  the  autumn.  As  they  are  then  weaker  than 
at  any  other  period,  they  require  more  care, 
and  (hould  be  more  plentifully  fed.”  The  dif- 
eafes  that  prevail  at  this  period,  in  horfes,  are 
noticed  by  '-Ir.  Clark  in  the  following  way  : — 

“ As  thofe  horfes,”  fays  he,  “ that  are  kept 
in  warm  (tables,  and  well  fed  through  the  win- 


ter, are  hearty  and  vigorous  in  the  fpring, 
when  the  fealon  is  gradually  turning  milder 
and  warmer,  their  moulting  at  this  feafoii  is 
not  attended  with  that  faintnefs,  &c.  to  which 
they  are  liable  on  their  moulting  towards  the 
end  of  autumn.”  The  reafon  of  this  the  au- 
thor attributes  to  the  food  of  horfes,  which  in 
the  fpring  is  dry,  producing  richer  and  better 
nourilhment ; alfo  to  the  change  of  the  fea- 
fon which  then  takes  place,  and  which  is  more 
agreeable  to  their  conftitudbns.  Towards  the 
end  of  autumn,  he  obferves,  it  is  very  different 
with  the  generality  of  horfes,  and  efpecially 
with  thofe  that  have  been  fed  with  new  hay, 
new  grain,  or  late  grafs,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
have  undergone  fevere  labour.  Such  kind  of 
food,  abounding  too  much  with  watery  juices, 
produces  lefs  nourilhment,  and  caufes  a ge- 
neral laxity  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  whole 
body  ; and  hence  arifes  the  inCreafed  languor 
and  weaknefs  fo  generally  prevalent  during  the 
time  of  moulting. 

“ It  is  obferved,”  continues  the  audior,  that 
horfes  kept  in  warm  (table*,  and  well  fed, 
moult  early  in  the  fpring ; thofe  that  run  abroad 
at  grafs  moult  much  later.  But  if  the  former 
(liould  be  expofed  to  cold  winds  or  rain  for  any 
length  of  time  together,  by  being  turned  out 
to  pafture,  or  otherwife  expofed  to  cold  wea- 
ther, after  they  have  once  caft  their  winter 
coat,  it  appears  that  their  hair  will  then  grow 
thicker  and  longer,  the  fame  as  it  does  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  and  continue  fo  till  thc 
feafon  grows  milder,  or  that  they  are  kept  in 
warm  (tables : in  this  cafe,  fuch  horfes  may  bc 
faid  to  have  moulted  twice  in  the  fpring.” 

The  cold  and  moifture  of  the  weather,  at 
this  feafon,  in  Britain,  are  likewife  adduced  as 
a farther  caufe,  contributing  to  increafe  this  in- 
difpofition  by  occafioning  a conftri£lion  of  the 
pores  of  the  (kin;  for,  at  this  period,  the 
hair  of  the  generality  of  horfes  Jiares^  whilft, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  (kin  is  commonly  dry 
and  hard,  or  the  animal  is  what  is  called  hide- 
bound. They  fweat,  indeed,  mod  profufely 
when  put  to  any  hard  work,  merely  through 
weaknefs  and  relaxation ; yet  that  natural  in- 
fenfible  perfpiration,  which  produces  a (hin- 
ing  and  fmooth  appearance  on  the  coat,  feems 
to  be  almoll  fufpended.  Under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  they  are  difpofed,  upon  any  irregular 
management,  to  fall  into  difeafes  of  various 
kinds.  From  the  general  conftridlion  of  their 
pores,  that  fluid  which  ought  to  pafs  oft'  by  in- 
fenfible  perfpiration  is  retained ; hence,  the 
quantity  of  fluids  in  the  veffcls  being  increafed, 
whilft  the  mufcular  fibres  through  the  whole 
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fj-ftem  arc  relaxed,  a deranged  ftate  of  the  cir- 
culation takes  place,  and  hence  proceed  fwellings 
of  the  legs,  greafy  heels,  &.C.,  fo  common  at 
this  feafon  of  the  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  horfes  that  have  had  the 
early  fpring-grafs,  and  are  afterwards,  kept  on 
hay,  with  a good  allowance  of  grain,  and  daily 
accuftomed  to  moderate  exercifes,  fuffer  no 
material  injury  from  moulting  in  the  autumn, 
further  than  their  being  more  liable  to  catch 
cold  at  this  time,  from  the  alternate  changes 
they  are  expofed  to,  before  their  coats  of  hair 
have  grown  fulficiently  thick  to  refift  the  cold. 

Robufl;  horfes,  at  grafs  through  the  fummer, 
if  expofed  to  a£five  exercifes,  are  liable  to  many 
difeafes  about  the  time  of  moulting,  as  the  in- 
terval from  the  time  they  are  taken  from  grafs, 
and  the  moulting,  is  too  fliort  to  admit  of  their 
bodies  being  prepared  to  perform  thefe  exercifes 
with  fafety  to  themfelves.  Hence  they  fall  into 
that  languor,  &c.  peculiar  to  this  feafon  ; and, 
if  left  in  the  (table  too  much  at  reft,  their  grofs 
habit  of  body  difpofes  them  to  fever,  dilbrders 
of  the  lungs,  fwelling  of  the  legs  .and  glands 
about  the  throat  and  jaws,  and  running  fores, 
fkc.  nor  are  they  able  to  undergo  common  ex- 
ercifes, without  being  jaded. 

Horfes  that  run  at  grafs  through  the  fummer 
and  autumn,  are  (till  in  a worfe  lit  nation.  Thefe 
are  not  only  more  liable  to  the  foregoing  dif- 
eafes, from  their  very  lax  habit  of  body,  but 
are  lefs  fit  for  abfive  exercifes  of  any  kind,  and 
require  a longer  time  to  be  brought  into  a pro- 
per ftate.  'I'his  period,  in  particular,  proves 
critical  with  them,  and,  indeed,  they  generally 
fall  viiftims  to  difeafe  if  too  much  worked. 

It  happens  too,  that,  in  the  fituation  above 
mentioned,  the  means  recjuired  to  render  horfes 
fit  for  active  exercifes,  and  to  carry  oft  the  ap- 
pearance of  fwelling  of  the  legs,  &c.,  are  eva- 
cuations of  every  kind,  fuch  as  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, diuretics,  &c.  At  the  lame  time,  thefe 
methods  are  fometimes  hurried  on  with  a degree 
of  hafte  that  would  even  afte£t  a found  horfe, 
of  the  molt  hardy  habit  of  body,  at  any  feafon, 
and  reduce  him  to  great  weaknefs.  The  moult- 
ing now  comes  on,  which  ftill  adds  to  it.  In 
thefe  circumftances,  the  conftitution  receives 
too  great  a fliock  to  be  refilted  ; and  hence 
many  horfes  fall  a facrifice  to  this  treatment, 
or,  if  they  furvlve,  they  are  attacked  with 
fome  chronic  diforder,  which  renders  them 
ufelefs  to  their  owners. 

“ The  end  of  autumn,”  fays  Mr.  Clark,  “ like- 
wife  p'-oves  very  fevere  on  thofi-  horfes  wh.ofe 
flelh  and  Itrength  are  exhaufted  from  continued 


hard  labour,  or  violent  exercifes,  as  polling, 
&c.  througli  the  fummer  and  autumn  ; when 
the  moulting  comes  on  in  this  lov.',  fpiritlefs 
ftate  of  body,  it  carries  off  great  numbers  of 
them,  that  by  proper  care  in  moderating  their 
labour,  together  with  good  nurfing,  and  feeding 
them  with  rich  boiled  food  at  this  time,  their 
lives  might  be  preferved.  Such  foft  nourifhing 
food  becomes  fthe-jnore  neceftary  for  horfes  of 
this  defeription  at  this  particular  period,  in 
order  to  fupport  them  under  the  moulting,  as 
the  ferous  or  watery  parts  of  their  fluids  having! 
been  drained  off  by  the  violent  perfpiratlon  thtyl 
were  expofed  to,  their  mufcular  fibres  are  tHejv; 
too  rigid,  and  the  blood  too  thick,  for  circulat-k’ 
ing  fo  freely  as  it  ought  to  do  through  the  fine 
capillary  vefl'cls  ; hence  they  are  difpofed  to  fall 
into  thofe  diforders  which  proceed  from  this 
caufe. 

“ Many  of  thofe  horfes  that  are  thought  to 
be  worn  out  from  polling,  &c.  at  the  end  of 
autumn,  v/hen  they  come  to  be  fed  with  boiled 
food,  or  with  potatoes  or  carrots,  and  continued 
fo  through  the  winter,  recover  furprifingly. 
This  laft-mentioned  food  recovers  their  flelli ; it 
renews  their  fluids  in  general,  and  promotes  all 
the  natural  fecretions;  it  operates  on  them  nearly 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fpring-grafs ; it 
purges  them  gently  on  the  firll  ufe  of  it,  and 
correcls  the  whole  habit.  On  changing  their 
food  to  that  which  is  hard  and  dry,  as  oats  and 
beans,  and  increafing  their  exercife  gradually 
towards  the  fpring,  they  foon  become  lit  for 
the  moll  aclive  exercifes,  without  any  previous 
preparation  from  medicine,  &c. 

“ This  feafon  likewife  proves  deftrudllve  to 
aged  horfes  : when  the  green  food  Is  exhaufted, 
they  are  then  obliged  to  feed  on  hard  dry  food  ; 
in  fome,  the  digeftive  powers  may  not  only  he 
weaker,  but  the  teeth,  at  the  fame  time,  may 
be  defedlive,  in  not  breaking  down  the  hard 
food  fo  minutely  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  to 
render  it  fit  for  digeftion,  and  the  nourilhment 
of  the  body.” 

After  illuftrating  this  by  a cafe  in  point, 
Mr.  Clark  proceeds  to  obferve,  that  “ As  the 
diforders  which  commonly  prevail  at  this  time 
amongft  horfes,  proceed  in  a great  meafure  from 
catching  cold,  together  with  tlie  fickiinefs  at- 
tending the  moulting,  horfes  are  differently  af- 
feifled,  according  to  circum Unices  of  habit  of 
body,  and  the  treatment  they  may  be  expofed 
to  i tome  are  alleged  wirh  colds  iiT  the  head,, 
arteiided  with  inflammation  and  fwelling  ot  the 
glands  about  the  throat  and  jaws,  which  too 
frequently,  from  want  of  proper  cave,  termi-. 
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nate  in  the  glanders  ; hence  this  diforder  is  fre- 
quent at  this  feafon.  Some  horfes  are  affe£led 
with  coughs,  and  other  diforders  of  the  lungs. 
Rheumatifm  Is  likewiie  common  In  different 
parts  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the  neck, 
which  is  called  the  chords.  Epidemical  dlfeafes 
frequently  originate  at  this  period,  and  con- 
tinue with  more  or  lefs  violence  through  the 
winter,  and  fometimes  till  towards  the  fpring. 
Fever  Is  llkewife  common,  together  with  a va- 
riety of  other  complaints,  which  would  be 
tedious  to  mention.  All  thefe  diforders  are 
fprwarded  from  the  above  circumftaiices,  to- 
gether with  horfes  breathing  a heated  foul  air 
in  their  ftables,  and  their  bodies  expofed  fud- 
denly  to  the  chillnefs  of  the  weather,  before 
their  coats  of  hair  have  grown  fufficiently  thick 
to  refill  the  cold,  &c.  for  it  is  obferved  in  thofe 
horfes  who  run  abroad  in  the  fields  day  and 
night,  that  they  moult  much  fooner  in  the  fea- 
fon ; by  which  means  they  are  fufBciently 
guarded  againft  the  feverity  of  the  weather 
when  it  becomes  cold  and  damp  ; neither  is  it 
obferved  that  they  are  fo  liable  to  be  affedted 
with  thofe  epidemical  difeafes  which  prevail 
amongfl  horfes  that  are  kept  in  too  warm 
llables.  ^1  his  fickly  difpofition  amongft  them 
continues  with  more  or  lefs  violence  till  fuch 
time  as  the  weather  turns  more  favourable  and 
dry,  or  that  the  frofl  fets  in.  It  commonly 
commences,  if  the  weather  is  moiff,  cold,  and 
damp,  about  the  middle  of  Odlober,  and  con- 
tinues till  towards  the  middle  of  December : 
after  which,  if  it  is  favourable,  horfes  ge- 
nerally turn  more  lively  and  vigorous,  and  ac- 
quire their  ufual  fpirit,  and  healthy  appearance, 
&c.” 

From  what  has  been  faid,  It  maybe  obferved, 
that  as  horfes  are  generally  more  weakly  at  the 
time  of  moulting  towards  the  end  of  autumn 
than  at  any  other  feafon,  their  labour,  when 
circumftances  will  admit,  fhould  be  moderate. 
“ Their  feeding  fliould  be  increafed  in  order  to 
flrengthen  and  fupport  them  during  this 'period. 
It  ought  llkewife  to  be  of  the  very  befl  quality, 
as  old  hay,  old  grain,  that  is,  of  the  preceding 
year’s  growth  j and  if  the  grain  that  is  given 
them  was  broken  down  in  a mill,  it  would  prove 
more  nourifliing  than  in  any  other  way  it  could 
be  given  them.  New  hay,  or  new  grain  of  the 
fame  year’s  produce,  ought  to  be  avoided,  as 
it  is  extremely  hurtful  to  horfes,  that  mult  un- 
dergo  fevere  labour,,  or  a<fHve  exercifes,  of 
which  we  have  formerly  taken  notice.  Good 
rubbing  and  frequent  dreffing  are  likewife  of 
great  benefit. 


“ All  evacuations,  fuch  as  bleeding,  purging, 
rowels,  &c.,  ought  to  be  adminillered  with  cau- 
tion, as  fuch  preferiptions  contribute  greatly  to 
increafe  that  natural  weaknefs,  &c.,  formerly 
mentioned,  which  prevails  in  the  coallitutioii 
of  horfes  at  this  period.  At  the  fame  time  it 
is  to.  be  underltood,  that  horfes  are  not  by  any 
means  to  Hand  too  much  at  reft  in  the  liable. 
Frelh  air,  with  moderate  exercife,  when  the 
weather  will  permit,  being  ablolutely  necelTary 
to  promote  their  health  ; neither  is  the  proper 
ufe  of  the  above  preferiptions  to  be  negledied 
when  they  are  thought  necelTary,  and  preferibed 
with  judgment.  All  the  precautions  formerly 
mentioned,  with  refpedl  to  their  ftables,  ought 
to  be  attended  to,  that  they  are  kept  clean,  well 
ventilated,  and  yet  moderately  warm.  Body- 
cloths,  however  necelTary  they  may  be  thought 
for  keeping  their  coats  of  hair  fine,  fmooth,  and 
clean  in  the  liable,  ought  to  be  difpenfed  with. 
As  horfes  cannot  with  propriety  be  ridden  with 
them,  they  mull  therefore  be  llripped  the 
moment  they  are  to  go  abroad,  even  although 
they  fliould  happen  to  be  in  a ftrong  perfpira- 
tion  at  the  time ; by  which  means  they  are 
liable  to  catch  cold,  &c.  And  furely  the  health 
of  a horfe  is  of  much  more  confideration  to  his 
proprietor  than  the  looks  or  appearance  of  his 
coat  of  hair,  efpecially  when  it  is  confidered, 
that  good  rubbing  and  frequent  drelTing  will 
produce  the  fame  effe£l  on  the  appearance  of 
the  hair.  At  the  fame  time  that  this  operation 
will  in  a great  meafure  prevent  the  confequences 
above  mentioned,  of  rendering  horfes  fo  very 
liable  to  catch  cold.” 

One  Angle  rug  Mr.  Clark  thinks  a fulficient 
covering  for  a horfe  M'hilft  in  the  liable ; and 
that  more  clothing  than  this  may  prove 
hurtful. 

MOURAILLE,  an  inflrument,  commonly  of 
Iron,  compofed  of  two  branches  joined  at  one 
end  M'ith  a hinge,  for  the  ufe  of  farriers,  who 
take  hold  of  a horfe’s  nofe  with  it,  and  keep 
it  tight,  by  bringing  to,  or  ajmoll  clofing  the 
other  end  of  tlie  branches,  and  tying  them 
with  a ftrap.  This  they  do  to  prevent  a liorle 
from  ftruggling,  when  they  make  any  incillon 
upon  him,  or  give  the  fire.  Some  mouraillcs 
are  made  of  wood,  with  a ferew ; and  this  fort 
is  indeed  very  good.  See  the  article  Barna- 
cles. 

MOURNING  OF  THE  Chine,  a fenfclefs 
name  given  by  the  old  farriers  to  that  difeharge 
of  matter,  which  is  yellow  or  greenifli,  or 
tinged  with  blood  ; and  which,  when  horfes 
have  been  long  glandered  (fee  Glanders),  and 
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the  bones  become  foul,  exhibits  a blackilh  co- 
lour, and  becomes  foetid.  'I’he  name  arofe 
from  a notion  that  this  was  a confumption  of 
tlie  fp'inal  marroiv,  which  runs  through  the 
vertebra  of  the  tieck,  back,  loins,  &:c.  Solleyfell, 
Blundcville,  and  others,  wrote  about  the  mourn- 
ing of  the  chine. 

MOUTH.  In  moll  quadrupeds,  as  in  man, 
this  part  is  divided,  or  made  up  of  the  lips,  the 
gums,  the  palate,  the  uvula,  and  the  furround- 
ing glands.  The  lips  are  made  up  of  feveral 
mufcles  *,  their  ufe  is  to  fliut  the  mouth,  and  to 
articulate  the  voice.  The  palate  or  roof  of  the 
mouth  is  covered  with  a pretty  thick  membrane, 
which  is  continued  to  the  tonfils : upon  it  there 
are  a great  number  of  little  glands,  whofe  ex- 
cretory du£ls,  piercing  it  like  a fieve,  difeharge 
a liquor  for  the  moiitening  and  diflblving  the 
aliments.  It  is  an  error  to  think  the  palate 
taftes  ; for,  by  it,  it  is  impoflible  to  diftinguifh 
the  moft  acrid  fubftances.  The  uvula,  in  man, 
is  a reduplicate  of  the  internal  membrane  of 
the  mouth ; its  fubftance  is  very  lax,  and 
it  has  a number  of  fuch  glands  as  in  the  pa- 
late ; it  is  fomewhat  long,  of  a conic  figure ; it 
hangs  from  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  pafTage  which  comes  from  the  nofe, 
above  the  larynx,  between  the  tonfils.  It  is 
moved  by  two  pair  of  mufcles,  the  pterygojia- 
philimtsexternus,  and  the pterygojlaphil'imis  intenius. 

The  glands,  which  are  the  fources  of  the 
fpittle,  that  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  mouth, 
are  in  great  number  *,  of  which  the  principal 
are  the  parotides,  one  on  each  fide,  fituated 
under  the  ear,  above  the  malleter  muicle.  They 
are  of  the  conglomerate  fort,  being  made  up  of 
a great  number  of  fmaller  glands,  each  of  which 
fends  out  a fmall  excretory  du£f,  and  they  all 
unite  and  form  one  channel,  called  ductus  fali- 
valis  fuperior ; which,  running  over  the  cheek, 
pierces  the  buccinator,  and  opens  in  the  mouth. 
When  the  mafleter  adbs  in  maftication,  it  prefi'es 
the  faliva  into  the  mouth.  The  maxi  Hares, 
which  are  fituate  with  the  under  jaw,  one  on 
each  fide,  are  alfo  of  a conglomerate  fort ; the 
excretory  pipes  of  their  fmall  glands  unite,  and 
form  t\i'o  duels,  which  both  together  open  un- 
der the  tip  of  the  tongue,  on  the  infide  of  the 
dentes  incifivi,  where  they  have  each  a fmall 
papilla  at  their  orifice ; when  the  mufcles  of 
tlie  tongue  or  lower  jaw  adf,  they  comprefs 
thefe  glands.  The  fublingnals,  are  one  on  each 
fide  ot  the  tongue ; they  have  fometimes  two 
excretory  <lu£ls,  as  the  former,  formed  by  the 
union  of  that  of  each  fmall  gland  ; they  run 
on  each  fide  of  the  tongue,  near  its  tip,  where 
they  open  into  the  mouth,  juft  by  the  former. 


with  which  fometimes  they  join.  Sometimes 
thefe  are  wanting,  and  then  each  little  gland 
has  a dudf,  which  opens  under  the  tongue  : 
when  the  mylo-hyoideus  a<fts,  it  comprefles 
them.  The  tonfillae,  or  almonds,  are  two  round 
glands  placed  on  the  fides  of  the  bafis  of  the 
tongue,  under  the  common  membrane  of  the 
fauces,  with  which  they  are  covered  ; each  of 
them  hath  a large  oval  finus,  which  opens  into 
the  fauces,  and  in  it  there  are  a great  number 
of  lefler  ones,  which  difeharge,  through  the 
great  finus,  a mucous  and  flippery  matter,  into 
the  fauces,  larynx,  and  cefophagus,  for  the 
moiftening  and  lubricating  thofe  parts.  When 
the  mufcles  of  the  cefophagus  adf,  they  com- 
prefs the  tonfillae.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  a 
great  number  of  little  glands  fpread  upon  the 
cheeks  and  lips,  called  g/audu/a  buccales  and  /a~ 
biales,  whofe  excretory  channels  open  into  the 
mouth,  and  all  of  them  feparate  a faliva  or 
fpittle,  which  conduces  to  the  diflblution  of  the 
aliments.  The  tongue  is  connected  in  the 
mouth  to  the  os  hyoides,  and  to  the  larynx,  by  a 
membranous  ligament,  which  is  in  the  middle 
of  its  lower  fide.  Sometimes  this  ligament  is 
continued  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  then  it 
may  chance  to  hinder  the  young  animal  from 
fucking.  See  Tongue. 

MOUTH,  in  the  manege.  -The  external 
parts  of  the  mouth  are  the  lips,  the  beard,  the 
end  of  the  nofe,  being  a continuation  of  the 
upper  lip,  and  the  chin.  The  internal  parts  are 
the  bars,  the  tongue,  the  channel,  the  palate, 
and  the  teeth. 

The  mouth  of  a horfe  fliould  be  moderate  in 
fize  j for  when  it  is  too  wide,  we  find  much 
difficulty  to  bit  a horfe,  fo  as  that  he  may  not 
“ fivallow  it,”  as  the  term  is ; and,  if  he  has  a 
little  mouth,  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  the 
mouth  of  the  bit  rightly  fixed  in  it. 

To  have  a good  mouth,  he  fliould  have  a 
well-raifed  neck;  and  if  it  be  fomewhat  large 
and  thick,  it  ought  to  be  at  leaft  well  turned. 
But  if  his  jaw-bones  be  too  clofe,  and  he  have 
alio  a lliort  and  thick  neck,  fo  that  he  cannot 
place  his  head  right,  his  having  a good  mouth 
will  avail  but  little. 

The  compliance  and  obedience  of  a horfe  is 
owing,  partly,  to  the  tender  or  quick  fenfe  of 
his  mouth,  which  makes  him  afraid  of  being 
hurt  by  the  bit ; and  partly  by  his  natural  dif- 
pofition  and  inclination  to  obey.  The  mouth 
is  called  fenfible,  fine,  tender,  light,  &:c.  Some 
horfes  have  fo  fine  a mouth,  that  they  flop  if 
the  horfeman  does  but  bend  his  body  behind, 
and  raife  his  hand,  without  flaying  for  the  pull 
or  check  of  the  bridle. 
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1.  A mouth  is  faid  to  be  fixed  and  certain, 
when  a horfe  does  not  chack  or  beat  upon  the 
hand.  See  Beat. 

2.  A falj'e  mouth,  is  a mouth  that  is  not  at 
all  fenfible,  though  the  parts  lock  well,  and  are 
ail  well  formed. 

3.  A mouth  of  a full  appiii,  or  reft  upon 
the  hand,  is  one  that  has  not  the  tender 
nice  fenfe  of  feme  fine  mouths,  but  never- 
thelefs  has  a fixed  and  certain  reft,  and  fuffers 
a hand  that  is  a little  hard,  without  chacking 
or  beating  upon  the  hand,  without  bearing 
dow’n  or  refifting  the  bit,  infoinuch  that  he  will 
bear  a jerk  of  the  bridle  wdthout  being  much 
moved. 

For  the  army,  provide  a horfe  wdth  a mouth 
that  bears  a full  reft  upon  the  hand  ; for,  if  you 
take  one  of  a tender  mouth,  and  another  horfe 
run  againlt  him  in  a fight,  he  will  be  apt  to 
rife  upon  his  hind-feet,  which  a horfe  of  a 
harder  mouth  would  not  do. 

4.  A mouth  that  bears  more  than  a full  reft 
upon  the  hand,  implies  a horfe  that  does  not 
obey  but  with  great  difficulty.  You  will  readily 
flop  fuch  a horfe,  for  his  mouth  is  above  a full 
appui  upon  the  hand.  See  Appui. 

MUCILAGE,  Mucago,  or  Mucilago,  a 
glairy  fluid,  procured  chiefly  from  the  vegetable 
gums  ; as  the  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  of  gum 
tragacanth,  &:c.  Some  of  the  animal  fecretions 
have  alfo  the  name  of  mucilage. 

MUCILAGINOUS  GLAI>1DS.  Thefe  are 
very  numerous  in  the  joints,  and  firft  taken 
notice  of  to  any  purpofe  by  Havers,  in  his 
Oileology.  He  fays,  there  are  tw'o  forts  •,  feme 
are  fmall,  and  in  a manner  miliary  glands,  being 
glandules  placed  all  upon  the  fame  furface  of 
tire  membranes  which  lie  over  the  articulations. 
The  other  fort  are  conglomerated,  or  many 
glandules  colleHed  or  planted  one  upon  another, 
fo  as  to  make  a bulk,  and  appear  confpicuoufly ; 
and  thefe  are  confiderable  glands.  In  feme  of 
the  joints  there  are  feveral  of  them ; in  others 
there  is  a Angle  gland.  As  for  the  ftruflure  of 
thefe  large  glands,  they  confift  of  fmall  veficles, 
which  are  not  gathered  together  into  feveral 
lobes,  or  bags  of  glandules,  but  are  difpofed 
upon  feveral  membranes  lying  over  one  another, 
of  w'hich  membranes  there  are  feveral  in  every 
one  of  thefe  glands,  which  appear  evidently  In 
anatomical  fubje£ls.  They  have  their  blood- 
veiTels  as  other  glands,  but  their  veins  have  a 
particular  texture  in  their  courfe,  for  retarding 
the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  glands,  that 
the  mucilaginous  liquor,  which  is  not  feparated 
with  the  greateft  expedition,  may  have  time  to 
be  feparated,  as  is  the  contrivance  wherever  a 


thick  fluid  Is  to  be  fecerned.  See  Secretion. 
The  large  mucilaginous  glands  arc  varioufly 
fituated : fome  in  a fmus  formed  in  the  joint  i 
others  are  near,  or  over  againft  the  intcrftice, 
between  the  articulated  bones  ; but,  in  general, 
they  are  fo  placed,  as  to  be  fqueezed  gently, 
and  lightly  prefled  in  the  inflexion  or  extenfiou 
of  the  joint,  fo  as  to  feparate  a quantity  of  mu* 
cilage  proportionate  to  the  motion  of  the  part, 
and  the  prefent  occafion,  without  any  injury. 
The  defign  of  all  thofe  glands  is  to  feparate  a 
mucilaginous  kind  of  liquor,  that  ferves  prin- 
cipally to  lubricate  the  joints,  to  make  them 
flippery.  It  ferves  likewife  to  preferve  the  ends 
of  the  articulated  bones  from  attrition  and 
wearing.  But  all  this  it  does  in  conjumSlion  witli 
the  medullary  oil  (which  fee),  with  which  to- 
gether is  made  a compofition  admirably  well 
fitted  for  thofe  ends ; for  the  mucilage  adds  to 
the  lubricity  of  the  oil,  and  the  oil  preferves 
the  mucilage  from  growing  too  thick  and  vil- 
cous.  The  author  obferved  the  fame  glands  to 
lie  between  the  miifcles  and  tendons,  and  fup- 
pofes  that  there  is  the  fame  mixture  of  an  oily 
and  mucilaginous  fubftance  : the  one  being  that 
fat  which  is  found  between  the  mufcles,  and 
fupplied  by  the  glandulse  adipofae  ; • and  the 
other  being  feparated  by  the  mucilaginous  glan- 
dules, of  which  the  common  membrane  of  the 
mufcles  is  every-where  full.  This  mixture  in 
the  interftiees  of  the  mufcles  lubricates  them 
and  their  tendons,  and  preferves  them  from 
growing  rigid. 

MUCILAGINOUS  LIGAMENTS,  i.  e. 
capfular  ligaments.  See  the  latter. 

MUCOUS  GLANDS,  the  glands  difeovered 
by  Cowper  in  the  penis,  commonly  called  Coiv- 
peds  glands, 

MUCOUS  LIGAMENT,  a part  betwixt  the 
nature  of  a ligament  and  a cartilage,  and  full 
of  gLity  matter.  It  is  fituated  betwixt  each  of 
the  vertebrae,  and  admits  them  to  recede  from, 
or  approach  nearer  to,  each  other. 

MUCOUS  BAGS.  See  Burs;e  Mucosje. 

MUCUS  (from  the  Arabic  muk,  or  from  the 
Flebrew  term  makakj ; called  alfo  7nyxn;  myxa~ 
ra ; myxas.  By  it  is  ufually  underftood  that 
vifeid  fluid  which  is  fecreted  In  the  membrana 
pituitaria,  and  difeharged  fro.m  the  nofe  fpon- 
taneoufly.  But  mucus  is  a covering  for  the 
furfaces  of  all  the  membranes  in  the  body  that 
are  expofed  to  any  extraneous  matter  •,  fuch  as 
the  ikin,  internal  membrane  of  the  mouth,  nofe, 
lungs,  cefophagus,  ftomach,  inteflines,  urinary 
paflages,  &c.  It  is  a compound  of  coagulable 
matter  and  water.  It  defends  the  membranes 
from  being  too  much  ftimulated  by  what  is 
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applied  to  them.  It  is  colourlefs,  infipid,  in- 
odorous, and  incapable  of  ftimulating  ; but  if 
its  fecretion  is  fuddenly  increafed,  inftead  of  a 
fimple  mucus,  it  becomes  a watery  kind  of 
fluid,  containing  the  falts  of  the  blood,  and,  in 
confequence  of  them,  is  capable  of  ftimulating, 
lofes  its  quality  of  defending  the  membranes 
from  acrimony,  and  further,  its  colour  often  is 
changed  to  a whitifti  or  a green ifli  yellow,  and 
now  and  then  it  acquires  a fmell,  and  puts  on, 
in  fome  refpedls,  the  appearance  of  pus.  See 
Pus. 

MUGWORT,  the  artemifia  vulgaris,  Lin. 
This  plant  grows  plentifully  in  fields,  hedges, 
and  wafte  places,  throughout  England ; and 
flowers  in  June.  In  appearance,  it  fomewhat 
refembles  the  common  wormvmod ; the  differ- 
ence moft  obvious  to  the  eye  is  in  the  flowers, 
thofe  of  wormwood  hanging  downwards,  while 
the  flowers  of  mugwort  ftand  eredl.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  have  a light  aromatic  fmell, 
and  an  herbaceous  bitterifh  tafte.  I’hey  are 
principally  ufed,  in  veterinary  pradfice,  with 
other  herbs,  in  fomentations. 

MULE,  a mongrel  kind  of  quadruped,  ufually 
generated  between  an  afs  and  a mare,  and  fome- 
times  between  a horfe  and  a fhe-afs.  The  mule 
is  a fort  of  monfter  of  a middle  nature  between 
its  parents,  and  therefore  incapable  of  propa- 
gating its  fpecies ; fo  careful  is  nature  to  avoid 
filling  the  world  with  monfters. 

Mules  are  chiefly  ufed  in  countries  where 
there  are  rocky  and  ftony  ways,  as  about  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees,  &c.  Great  numbers  of 
them  are  kept  in  thefe  places ; they  are  ufually 
black,  and  are  ftrong,  well-limbed,  and  large, 
being  moftlv  bred  out  of  the  fine  Spanifli  mares. 
The  mules  are  fometimes  fifteen  or  fixteen 
hands  high,  and  the  heft  of  them  are  worth 
forty  or  fifty  pounds  a-picce.  No  creatures  are 
fo  proper  for  large  burdens,  and  none  fo  fure 
footed.  They  are  much  ftronger  for  draught 
th.rn  our  horfes,  and  are  often  as  thlck-fet  as 
our  dray-horfes,  and  will  travel  feveial  months 
together,  with  fix  or  eight  hundred  weight 
upon  their  backs.  It  is  a wonder  that  thefe 
creatures  arc  not  more  propagated  in  England, 
as  they  are  fo  much  hardier  and  ftronger  than 
horfes,  and  are  lefs  fubje£f  to  difeafes,  and 
will  live  and  work  to  twice  the  age  of  a horfe. 
Thefe  that  are  bred  in  cold  countries  are  more 
hardy  and  fit  for  labour  than  thofe  bred  in  hot ; 
and  thofe  which  are  light  made  are  fitter  for 
riding  than  horfes,  r.s  to  the  walk  and  trot ; 
but  they  arc  apt  to  gallop  rough  ; though  thefe 
do  it  much  lefs  than  the  Ihort-made  ones. 


They  take  fo  much  after  the  mares  they  are 
bred  from,  that  they  may  be  procured  of  any 
kind,  light  or  ftrong,  as  the  owner  pleafes. 
The  general  complaint  we  make  againft  them, 
is,  that  they  kick,  and  are  ftubborn  : but  this 
is  only  owing  to  our  neglect  in  the  breeding 
them,  for  they  are  as  gentle  as  our  horfes, 
in  countries  where  they  are  bred  with  more 
care. 

Mules  are  of  tw'o  kinds ; the  one  between 
the  horfe  and  the  fhe-afs,  the  other  between 
the  he-afs  and  the  mare.  The  firft  fort  are  the 
leaft  valuable.  They  are  commonly  very  dull, 
and  take  after  the  afs,  and  are  not  large ; the 
other  breed  is  therefore  what  is  propagated 
chiefly  in  all  countries  where  mules  are  ufed. 
The  largeft  and  fineft  he-afs  mull  be  procured 
for  this  breed  ; and  in  Spain,  wdiere  mules  are 
greatly  efteemed,  they  will  give  fifty  or  fixty 
pounds  for  a fine  he-afs,  only  to  be  kept  as  a 
ftallion.  They  breed  with  this  creature  out  of 
the  fineft  and  largeft  mares  they  have,  giving 
the  afs  an  advantage  of  height  of  ground,  and 
putting  the  mare  into  a narrow  pit,  railed  on 
each  fide.  Some  authors  affirm,  that  in  Syria 
there  are  a fort  of  mules  which  propagate  their 
fpecies  ; but  this  is  a miftake  ; for  in  all  the 
countries  where  they  are  common  of  both  kinds, 
no  fuch  thing  ever  happens.  If  the  afs  defigned 
to  be  bred  on  is  fuckled  by  a mare,  or  the  m.are 
fuckled  with  an  afs,  it  makes  them  much  more 
familiar  than  they  would  otherwife  be  ; and  this 
may  always  be  done  by  taking  away  the  colt 
that  belongs  to  the  dam,  and  putting  the  other 
in  its  place,  keeping  them  in  the  dark  ten  days 
or  a fortnight. 

MULES,  ,iN  THE  LEGS  OF  A HORSE.  See 
Kibed  Heels. 

MULTIFIDI  SPINiE,  fpinal  mufcles.  See 
Plate  XL  and  defeription  of  mufcles  “ in  the 
trunk”  under  the  article  Horse. 

Anatomifts  have  deferibed  the  mviltijidui  to 
lie  under  the  fpinalis.  It  rifes  from  the  roots  of 
the  tranfverfe  procefles,  and  runs  to  the  roots 
of  the  fpinal  proceffes  ; it  is  commonly  called 
tranfvirjalis and  is  diftinguiflied  into  the  tranf- 
verfalis  colli  dorfi,  and  lumborum.  The  tranf- 
verfalis  lumborum  is  alfo  called  facer. 

MULTIPEDS,  multipedes ; fuch  reptiles  or 
animals  as  have  mere  feet  than  four. 

MUNDIf  ICATIVES,  a name  given  by  the 
old  fuvgeons  to  fuch  topical  remedies  as  were 
calculated  to  acT  as  cleanfers,  detergents,  or 
purifyers  of  wounds  or  ulcers. 

MUNDIFICA  rlON  (from  m:mdus,  chan, 
and  facio,  to  make),  iignifics  the  clcanfing  any 
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wound  or  body,  as  from  drofs,  or  matter  of  a 
noxious  kind, 

INILTRIATES,  are  falts  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  muriatic  acid,  with  the  different  alkaline, 
earthy,  and  metallic  bafcs  : there  are  thirty- 
eight  fpecics  enumerated  in  M.  Fourcroy’s 
lleinents  of  Natural  Hiflory  and  Chemillry. 
Muriates  oxygenated,  are  combinations  of  the 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid  with  potafli,  andfoda: 
there  are  two  fpecies  enumerated  by  Fourcroy. 

MURIATIC,  w'hatfoever  partakes  of  the 
tafte  or  nature  of  brine ; from  muria,  brine,  or 
pickle.  The  bafis  of  fuch  matters  confifts  of 
the  muriatic  acid.  See  Acid. 

hlUSCLF.  This  is  called  p.v;,  by  the  Greeks 
(which  word  properly  fignifies  a moufe),  and 
that  perhaps  from  the  likenefs  that  fome  muf- 
eies  have  to  a moufe  when  ftript  of  *ts  fkin ; 
but  others  derive  it  from  contrahere,  which 
IS  the  proper  action  of  a mufclc. 

A mufcle  is  a bundle  of  thin  and  parallel 
plates  of  flefliy  threads  or  fibres,  inclofed  by 
one  common  membrane.  All  the  fibres  of  the 
fame  plate  are  parallel  to  one  another,  and  tied 
together  at  extremely  little  diflances  by  fliort 
and  tranfverfe  fibres.  The  flefliy  fibres  are 
compofed  of  other  fmaller  fibres,  inclofed  like- 
wife  by  a common  membrane.  Tlie  two  ends 
of  each  mufcle,  or  the  extremities  of  the  fibres, 
ai'e,  in  the  limbs  of  animals,  faflened  to  two 
bones,  the  one  moveable,  the  other  fixed ; and 
therefore,  when  the  mufcles  contra£l;,  they 
draw  the  moveable  bone  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  their  fibres.  When  the  mufcles  con- 
traft  in  length,  they  fwell  in  thicknefs,  as  may 
be  perceived  by  laying  the  hand  upon  the  maf- 
feter,  a mufcle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  prelfing 
the  grinders  together : but  this  power  of  con- 
tradling  or  fwelling  is  loll,  when  the  nerve  of 
the  mufcle  is  cut  or  tied  ; and  therefore  fome 
conclude,  that  the  contradlion,  fwelling,  or 
motion  of  the  mufcles  is  performed  by  the  in- 
flux of  the  nervous  liquid  or  animal  fpirits. 
The  illuflrious  Baron  Flaller  has  demonftrated 
that  the  arteries  contribute  nothing  to  mufcular 
motion,  but  fo  far  as  they  nouriih  and  preferve 
the  natural  date  of  the  parts  ; as  to  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  nerves  occafion  mufcular 
motion,  it  is  fo  obfeure,  that  we  may  almofl 
defpair  of  ever  being  able  to  explain  It.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  the  fame  Baron  Flaller, . the 
moil  accurate  anatomifl  and  intelligent  ,phy- 
fiologifl  of  the  age.  We  fhall  infert  what  he 
fays  upon  the  fubjeft  in  his  Primee  Linea  Phy- 
Jiologia,  which  may  ferve  at  the  fame  time  as  a 
refutation  of  thofc  elaborate  liypothefes  which 
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fome  writers  have  obtruded  on  the  world  for 
real  knowledge. 

The  cliretl  manner,  fays  he,  by  which  the 
nerves  excite  motion  la  the  mufcles,  is  fo  oh- 
feure,  that  we  may  almofl  defpair  of  ever  being 
able  to  afeertain  it.  As  to  the  nervous  veficlcs 
fwelling  by  a quicker  influx  of  the  nervous 
fpirits,  it  is  inconfiflent  with  anatomical  truth, 
which  demonflratcs  the  leaft  vifible  fibres  to  be 
cylindrical,  and  in  no  part  veficular,  and  i» 
likewife  repugnant  to  the  celerity  with  which 
mufcular  motion  is  performed,  and  with  the 
bulk  of  a mufcle  being  rather  diminifhed  than 
increafed  during  its  a£lion.  Again,  the  in- 
flation of  the  rhomboidal  chains  m the  fibres  is 
equally  repugnant,  both  to  that  celerity  and  to 
the  evidence  of  anatomy.  Finally,  it  is  by  no 
means  demonflrable,  that  the  fibres,  from  fo 
few  nerves,  can  be  fo  numerous,  or  diflributeJ 
in  fo  many  different  tranfverfe  diredlions,  with 
refpe£l  to  the  mufcular  fibres,  as  thofe  hypo- 
thefes  require  to  be  allowed.  The  notion  of 
nerves  woven  round  the  arterial  fibres,  fo  as  to 
contrail  them  with  their  elaflicity,  is  founded 
upon  a falfe  llru£lure  of  thofe  fibres,  fuppofmg 
nerves  to  be  diflributed,  where  filaments  of  the 
cellular  fubflance  only  can  be  traced.  More- 
over, inflances  of  animals,  which,  having  nei- 
ther brain  nor  fpinal  marrow,  are,  neverthe- 
lefs,  very  apt  for  motion,  drew,  that  mufcles 
may  be  fo  conflru£led,  as  to  a£l  without  any 
nerves  at  all.  Other  explanations,  derived  from 
fphericles  full  of  air  in  the  blood,  fuppofe  a 
falfe  nature  of  that  fluid,  namely,  a repletion 
of  It  with  elaflic  air,  of  which  it  has  none. 

This  only  we  are  certain  of,  that  the  nerves 
a£l  not  by  their  mechanical  contraction,  which 
is  extremely  weak,  but  by  the  power  of  an  in- 
fluent liquid,  detached,  or  fome  way  aCluated, 
with  great  celerity.  Fhat  mufcle,  therefore, 
will  be  contracted,  to  which  more  nervous 
fluid  arrives  in  a given  time,  whether  that  be 
from  any  impulfe  of  the  will,  or  other  caufe 
refiding  in  the  brain,  or  elfe  from  the  power  of 
fome  Itimulus  in  the  nerve  Itfelf.  Now  whe- 
ther the  nervous  liquid  only  increafes  the  irrita- 
ble nature,  or  elfe  augments  barely  the  inherent 
corrugating  force  of  the  conftituent  parts  in  the 
moving  fibre,  after  a manner  unknown  to  us, 
we  fee,  in  either  cafe,  that  the  confequcnce  is 
the  Ihortening  of  the  fibre  or  mufcle.  INlore 
than  this  Haller  could  not  difeover.  The  fame 
mufcle  is  again  relaxed,  when  this  additional 
celerity  in  the  motion  of  the  nervous  fluid  is 
abated,  and  fends  it  only  in  fuch  a quantity  as 
will  make  an  equilibrium. 
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The  effe£^  of  motion  in  the  mufcles  is  a con- 
tradiion  or  ftiortening  of  them,  by  drawing 
their  tendons  almoft  quiefcent  each  way,  to- 
wards their  middle  or  fleftiy  belly,  as  to  the 
centre  of  motion ; by  which  means  the  bones 
and  other  parts,  in  which  the  tendons  are  in- 
I'erted,  are  brought  together  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, as  w'hen  a mufcle  out  of  the  body  con- 
tradls  or  draws  its  tw’o  extremities  towards  the 
middle  part  or  belly.  But  if  one  of  thefe  ex- 
tremities be  lefs  moveable  or  more  fixed,  then 
that  w’hich  is  more  moveable  approaches  to- 
wards that  which  is  more  fixed  in  a proportion 
inverfely  as  their  mobility.  If  one  end  be  im- 
moveable, then  the  other,  which  is  moveable, 
is  alone  brought  towards  it ; and,  in  this  fenfe 
only,  the  diftindtion  of  origin  and  infertion  is 
allowable  ; otherwdfe,  without  this  limitation, 
it  may  be  frequently  the  caufe  of  error. 

'i  he  Itrength  of  this  adtion  in  the  mufcles 
is  very  confidcrable  in  all  perfons,  but  more  ef- 
pecially  in  thole  who  are  phrenitic,  and  fome 
ilrong  men  fince  frequently,  with  the  ufe  of 
a few  mufcles  only,  they  w'ill  eafily  raife  a 
weight  greater  than  that  of  the  w^hole  human 
body  itfelf.  Notwithftanding  this,  w'e  fee,  that 
a much  greater  part  of  the  force  or  power,  ex- 
erted by  a mufcle,  is  aKvays  loft  without  pro- 
ducing any  vilible  efFedl.  For  all  the  mufcles 
are  inferred  nearer  the  point  or  centre  of  mo- 
tion than  the  weights  they  are  applied  to,  and 
therefore  their  adfion  is  weaker,  in  the  fame 
proportion,  as  they  move  a fhorter  part  of  the 
lever,  than  that  to  which  the  w'eight  is  applied. 
Moreover,  in  moft  of  the  bones,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  limbs,  the  mufcles  are  inferted  at 
very  acute  angles ; w-hence  again  the  efledl 
which  a mufcle  exerts  in  adlion,  is  propor- 
tionably  lefs  as  the  fine  of  the  angle,  intercepted 
betwixt  the  bone  and  the  mufcle,  is  lefs  than 
the  whole  fine.  Again,  the  middle  part  of  the 
mufcular  force  is  lolt,  becaufe  it  may  be  reck- 
oned as  a cord  extended,  and  drawing  an  oppo- 
fite  W'eight  to  its  fixed  point.  Again,  many  of 
the  mufcles  are  feated  in  the  angles  of  the  two 
bones,  from  one  of  which  arifing,  they  move 
the  other ; and  therefore  that  bone  being  moved, 
they  are  bent,  and  of  courfe,  like  an  inlledfed 
cord,  require  a new  force  to  extend  them. 
Many  of  them  pafs  over  certain  joints,  each  of 
which  they  bend  in  fome  degree,  whereby  a 
lels  part  of  their  remaining  force  goes  to  bend 
the  joint  to  which  they  are  particularly  deftined. 
Even  the  fleftiy  fibres  of  the  mufcles  frequently 
intercept  angles  with  the  tendon,  in  which  they 
terminate ; from  whence  a great  part  of  their 
force  is  loft,  as  much  as  is  equal  to  the  differ- 


ence or  deviation  betwixt  the  fine  of  the  angle 
of  their  infertion  and  their  w'hole  fine.  Finally, 
the  mufcles  move  their  oppofed  welglits  with 
the  greateft  velocity  and  expedition.  To  as  not 
only  to  overcome  the  equilibrium,  but  likew'ife 
to  add  a confidcrable  celerity  to  the  weight. 

All  thefe  lofles  of  power  being  computed, 
make  it  evident,  that  the  force  exerted  by  muf- 
cles in  their  contraiftion,  is  exceedingly  great, 
beyond  any  mechanical  ratio  or  proportion 
whatever;  fiiicethe  effeeft  is  fcarcely  .g^gth  of  the 
whole  force  exerted  by  the  mufcle,  and  yet 
a fmall  number  of  thofe  mufcles,  w^eighing  but 
a few  pounds,  are  able  not  only  to  raife  fome 
thoufands  of  pounds,  but  alfo  with  a confider- 
able  celerity.  Nor  is  this  to  be  reputed  any 
defeift  of  wifdom  in  the  Creator  ; for  all  thofe 
Ioffes  of  power  were  necefl'ary  towards  a juft 
fymmetry  or  proportion  of  the  parts,  with  the 
various  motions  and  celerities  required  by  the 
mufcles  to  a£I  in  different  dire61ions  ; all  which 
have  no  Ihare  in  the  compofition  of  engines 
mechanically.  But  we  may,  however,  conclude 
from  hence,  that  the  aiftion  of  the  nervous  or 
animal  fluid  is  very  pow'crful,  fince  in  an  en-  . 
gine  fo  fmall,  it  can  exert  a force  equal  to  fome 
thoufand  pounds  for  a confidcrable  time,  or 
even  for  many  days  together;  nor  does  this 
feem  to  be  otherwife  explainable  than  by  the 
incredible  celerity,  by  which  the  influx  of  this 
fluid  obeys  the  command  of  the  will.  But 
how,  or  from  whence,  it  acquires  fqch  a velo- 
city, is  not  in  our  power  to  fay  ; it  is  fufficient, 
that  W'e  know  the  laws  of  its  motion  are  fuch, 
that  a given  adllon  of  the  will  produces  a new 
and  determinate  celerity  in  the  nervous  fluid  or 
juice. 

The  eafy  and  fudden  relaxations  of  mufcles 
in  their  motion,  are  aihfted  by  the  acftions  of 
their  antagonift  mufcles  ; for  in  all  parts  of  the 
body  every  mufcle  is  counterpoifed  by  fome 
weights,  elafticity,  and  oppofite  mufcles,  or  a 
fluid  adting  againft  the  cavity  of  a mufcle,  by 
which  it  is  expelled.  This  oppolite  cauic, 
w'hichever  it  be,  continually  operates  as  long  as 
the  mufcle  a£fs,  and,  fo  fcon  as  the  additional 
celerity,  derived  from  the  brain,  abates,  it  re- 
Itores  the  limb  or  other  part  immediately  to  its 
former  eafy  ftate,  in  which  there  is  an  equilibri- 
um betwixt  the  mufcle  and  its  oppofing  cauic. 
Whenever  the  antagonift  power  is  removed  Ironi 
the  mufcle,  there  are  none  of  them  but  mull 
contrafl,  extending  their  oppofites,  by  which 
the  diltended  nerves  excite  an  untafy  fenfe, 
and  caufe  a llronger  endeavour  towards  re- 
covering the  equilibrium.  Hence  one  of  tlio 
flexor  mufcles,  being  cut  in  tw'o,  the  exteiilor 
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contrafts  or  operates  even  in  a dead  body,  and 
the  reverfe. 

Blit  there  are  other  means  by  which  the  mo- 
tions of  the  mufcles  are  rendered  more  fafe, 
certain,  and  eafy.  1 he  large  long  mufcles 
by  which  the  greater  motions  of  flexure  are 
performed,  being  included  in  a ftrong  tendinous 
capfule,  drawn  and  tightened  by  otlier  mufcles, 
are  thus  fecured  and  Ifrengthened  ; fo  that  the 
inufcle  remains  prefied  againft  the  bone  in  a 
Bate  of  contraftion,  while  the  limb  is  bent 
without  any  confiderable  diminution  of  its 
power.  But  the  long  tendons,  which  are  in- 
curvated  or  extended  over  joints  in  their  mo- 
tion, are  received  and  confined  by  peculiar 
bands,  which  retain  them  within  their  flippery 
channels,  and  keep  them  from  darting  out 
under  the  Ikin,  and  thus  caufing  fevere  pain 
and  lofs  of  motion.  '1  he  mufcles  which  are 
perforated  perform  the  fame  kind  of  office  in 
other  parts  Sometimes  the  tendons  are  either 
carried  round  certain  eminences  of  the  bone, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  inferted  at  greater 
angles  into  the  bone  which  they  move,  or  elfe 
they  are  inferted  into  another  bone ; from 
whence  a different  tendon  defeends  under  a 
larger  angle  into  the  bone  to  be  moved.  In 
other  parts,  nature  has  contrived  that  the  muf- 
clcs,  wiiich  are  derived  fi'om  convenient  fitua- 
tions,  have  their  tendons  carried  round  in  a 
contrary  diredbion,  fo  that  they  pafs  into  the 
part  to  be  moved,  as  it  were  round  a pulley. 
Nature  has  likewife  furrounded  the  mufcles  on 
all  fides  with  fat,  which  is  fpread  alfo  betwixt 
their  bundles  of  fibres,  and  the  fmall  fibres 
themlelves  which  lie  contiguous  together;  which 
fat  being  preffed  out  by  the  turgefcence  of  the 
mufcles  and  the  fibres,  renders  them  foft,  flexi- 
ble, flippery,  and  fit  for  motion. 

Moreover,  the  power  and  adbion  of  one  muf- 
cle  is  determined  by  the  co-operations  and 
oppofitions  of  others,  which  ferve  either  to 
hold  firm  fome  part,  from  whence  the  mufcle 
arifes,  or  to  bend  it  together  with  the  mufcle, 
or  elfe  to  change  its  adfion  from  the  perpen- 
dicular to  the  diagonal,  by  concurring  to  affifl; 
its  force  at  the  fame  time.  Therefore  the  ac- 
tion of  no  one  mufcle  can  be  underftood  from 
confidering  it  alone,  but  all  the  others  muff 
likewife  be  brought  into  confideration,  which 
are  either  inferted  into  the  mufcle  itfelf,  or  into 
any  of  the  parts  to  which  the  faid  mufcle  ad- 
heres. 

By  thefs  mufcles,  varioufly  affifting  and  op- 
pofing  each  other,  are  performed  walking, 
Itanding,  flexion,  extenfion,  deglutition,  and 
all  other  offices  of  the  feveral  parts  in  the  living 


body.  But  the  aefion  of  the  mufcle  contributes 
alfo  to  a more  general  ufe.  1 hey  haltcn  the 
return  of  the  venal  blood,  by  preffing-  it  out 
from  the  veins,  both  of  the  mufcles  themfelves, 
as  well  as  of  the  veins  which  lie  betwixt  them  ; 
for  the  blood  in  thefe  veffels  diftributed  betwixt 
the  turgid  bundles  of  a contracted  mufcle,  is 
by  the  valves  determined  towards  the  heart 
only ; they  likewife  return  the  fat  to  the  blood, 
(hake,  grind,  or  denfify  the  arterial  blood,  and 
return  it  quicker  to  the  lungs.  Again,  in  the 
liver,  mefentery,  womb.  See.  they  .promote  the 
courfe  of  the  contained  blood,  bile,  and  other 
juices,  fo  as  to  leflen  the  danger  of  their  fitua- 
tion  : they  ferve  alfa  to  increafe  the  ftrength  of 
the  ftomach,  by  adding  their  owm  ftrength  to 
it,  whereby  digeftion  is  promoted,  infomuch 
that  all  fedentary  and  inaefive  courfes  of  life 
are  contrary  to  nature,  and  pave  the  way  to 
difeafes,  from  a ftagnation  of  the  humours,  or 
from  a corruption  or  crudity  of  the  aliments. 
But  by  too  much  exercife  or  adtion  the  mufcles 
themfelves  grow  hard  and  tendinous  on  all  fides, 
render  the  parts,  upon  which  they  are  incum- 
bent, cartilaginous,  or  elfe  change  thofe  which 
are  membranous  into  a bony  nature ; at  the 
fame  time  they  increafe  the  roughnefs,  protu- 
berances, and  proceffes  of  the  bones,  flatten 
their  fides  which  lie  next  to  them,  and  dilate  the 
cells  fcated  in  the  diploe  or  fpongy  heads  of  the 
bones  themfelves  towards  their  ftronger  aftion. 

I'he  mufcles  are  commonly  diftinguiffied  into 
thofe  w'hich  naturally  are  at  reft,  and  are  put 
into  action  by  an  inclination  of  the  will ; fuch 
as  operate  fpontancoufly,  and  can  neither  be 
excited  nor  retarded  by  the  will,  as  in  the  heart 
and  inteftines  ; and  thofe  which  are  fubfervient 
to  a mixed  power,  as  they  a£l  by  a fpontaneous 
motion,  and  are  likewdfe  governable  by  the  will 
at  the  fame  time,  as  in  the  mufcles  of  refpira- 
tion.  There  have  been  various  caufes  affigned 
for  this  difference ; but  this  queftion  Baron 
Haller  had  difeuffed  in  a former  feflion  on 
Respiration. 

As  far  as  w'e  know,  this  doftrine  of  the  muf- 
cles admits  of  a general  application,  at  leaft  to 
all  the  larger  quadrupeds.  As  relating  to  the 
horfe,  therefore,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  refort  to 
accounts  of  different  mufcles  under  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement,  to  the  plates  of  the  muf- 
cles of  the  horfe,  annexed  to  the  articles  Ana- 
tomy, Exterior,  Horse,  &c.  and  to  Plates 
XVII.  XVIII.  &c.  to  XXII.  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing deferiptions  are  given  by  Mr.  Stubbs. 

Plate  XVII.  exhibits  a view  of  the  mufcles, 
fafeias,  ligaments,  nerves,  arteries,  veins,  glands, 
and  cartilages,  of  a horfe,  viewed  in  front. 
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In  the  Head. 

fl  ^ Tlie  glandulous  membrane  of  the  infide 
of  the  lips ; a glanduix  labiales ; b glandulae 
buccales. 

e The  concha  narlum  Inferior,  covered  by 
the  pituitary  membrane. 

defg  ThQ  four  redli  mufcles,  or  mufculi 
re£li  of  the  eye  *,  of  which  d Is  called  attollens, 
e deprimens,y'  adducens,  and  g abducens  : thefe 
mufcles  arife  from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit  near 
the  foramen  opticum,  In  the  elongation  of  the 
dura-mater,  by  fhort  narrow  tendons,  In  the 
fame  order  as  they  are  inferted  into  the  tunica 
fclerotica,  near  and  at  the  edge  of  the  cornea 
lucida  j the  flat  tendons,  before  they  reach  the 
cornea  lucida,  join  and  form  the  tunica  albu- 
ginea, or  white  of  the  eye. 
h Obliquus  inferior. 

% Mufculus  feptimus  occuli  , fufpenforlus, 
arifes  from  the  margin  of  the  foramen  opticum, 
and  is  inferted  (being  divided  into  feveral  flefhy 
portions)  into  the  pofterior  part  of  the  fclero- 
tica, below  the  terminations  of  the  mufculi 
rc(Sfi. 

h Arteria  angularis. 

/ Vena  angularis. 

nt  The  middle  portion  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  nofe : it  is  a broad  cartilaginous  lamina, 
joined  by  a kind  of  fymphyfis  to  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  middle  lamina  of  the  os  ethmoides, 
to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  vomer,  and  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  groove  formed  by  the  ofla 
maxillaria,  as  far  as  the  nafal  fpines  of  thefe 
bones : this  lamina  completes  the  feptum  na- 
rium,  of  which  it  forms  the  principal  part. 

no  The  part  o is  but  a continuation  of  the 
part  «,  which,  both  together,  form  the  lateral 
cartilage  of  the  nofe  : they  are  continuations  of 
the  middle  cartilages. 

p qr  Nervi  maxillares  fuperiores  j they  are 
branches  of  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair ; 
p branches  which  go  to  the  upper  lip  j q a 
branch  which  goes  to  the  Infide  of  the  nollril 
towards  the  tip  of  the  nofe  ; r a branch  which 
goes  to  the  long  nafal  mulcle  of  the  upper  lip. 
i I'he  anterior  cartilage  of  the  outer  ear. 
t The  outer  ear. 

In  the  Neck  and  Trunk, 
a h Inter-vertebrales ; they  arife  from  the  af- 
cending  procefles,  and  form  the  fpace  between 
the  oblique  procefles  of  the  uppermoft  vertebrte 
of  the  back : they  are  inferted  into  the  lateral  part 
of  the  body  of  the  vertebra  above  its  origin. 

sCf  Sec.  d dy  See.  The  nrultifidus  of  the  fpine; 
c c the  origins^  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tranf- 
verfe  procefles  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  back,  and 


from  the  oblique  afeending  procefles  of  the  loins, 
and  facrum ; dd,  See.  the  infertlons  into  the 
fpinal  procefles  of  the  facrum,  loins,  and  back. 

e The  elevating  mufcle  of  the  tail,  beginning 
its  origin  from  the  inferior  or  pofterior  edge  of 
the  third  fpinal  procefs  of  the  os  facrum,  which 
origin  is  continued  from  near  the  end  of  the 
fpine,  about  half  way  towards  its  root : Its 
origin  is  continued  flefliy  from  the  fides  and 
edges,  and  interfpinal  ligaments  of  the  fpines 
of  the  facrum,  below  that  from  the  w'hole 
length  of  the  laft  of  them,  and  is  inferted  into 
the  firft  and  fecond  oblique  procefles  of  the  os 
coccygis  by  two  tendons ; it  then  begins  to 
arife  from  the  fpinal  procefles  of  the  coccyx, 
and  after  palTmg  over  one,  or  two,  is  inferted 
into  the  next,  or  next  but  one  below  that : 
this  feems  to  be  a continuation  of  the  multi- 
fidus  of  the  fpine. 

fgb  1 he  lateral  mufcles  of  the  tail  or  coc- 
cyx : f g the  tendon  by  w’hich  it  arifes,  at  fy 
from  this  fpine  of  the  loweft  vertebra  but  one 
of  the  loins ; h the  flefliy  part : it  is  inferted 
tendinous  into  the  oblique  procefs  of  the  coc- 
cyx or  tail,  and  Into  two  or  three  below  that, 
and  then  joins  in  with  the  elevating  mufcle  of 
the  tail. 

i The  inter-tranfverfe  mufcles  of  the  tail, 
arlfing  from  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  one  ver- 
tebra of  the  coccyx  or  tail,  and  inferted  into 
that  of  the  next,  and  fo  on  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  tail. 

1 here  are  mufcles  which  arife  from  the  up- 
per or  pofterior  part  of  the  tranfverfe  procefles, 
and  are  inferted  into  the  oblique  procefles  of 
the  next  but  one  or  two  below  them  *,  they  are 
like  the  inter-tranverfales  pofteriores  of  the 
neck. 

The  deprefling  mufcle  of  the  tail,  which 
begins  its  origin  from  under  the  tranfverfe'  pro- 
cefs of  the  third  vertebra  of  the  facrum,  and 
continues  it  from  the  whole  length.of  the  tranf- 
verfe procefles  of  the  facrum  below  that,  and 
from  the  inter-tranfverfe  ligaments,  and  fo  on 
down  the  tail  almoft  to  the  laft,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  bodies  of  the  bones  of  the  tail. 
lly  See.  d'he  elevators  of  the  ribs. 

7n  ’ Arteria  cervicalls. 

n The  vertebral  vein  and  artery  of  the  neck. 

0 Arteria  carotis  communis. 
p The  trunk  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves. 
q Part  of  the  jugular  vein. 
r Arteria  mammaris  interna. 

In  the  Shoulders  and  upper  Limbs. 

12344  Sub-fcapularis ; it  arifes  from  all 
that  fpace  of  the  inner  or  concave  fide  of  lh« 
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fcapula,  between  the  infertion  of  the  ferratus 
major  anticus,  and  near  its  neck : from  this 
fituation  it  has  its  name : it  is  thick  and  flefhy, 
made  up  of  feveral  penniform  portions ; i the 
part  above  the  fuperior  cofta  of  the  fcapula, 
•which  is  externally  tendinous  ; 2 marks  a ten- 
dinous flip  fent  from  this  mufcle,  which  leaves 
it  about  3,  and  is  inferted  into  the  procefl'us  po- 
racoides ; fome  nerves  and  blood-vcffels  pITs 
under  it : this  mufcle  is  inferted,  at  4 4,  into  the 
head  of  the  os  humeri.. 

5 Nervus  mufculo-cutaneus. 

6 Nervus  medianus. 

7 Nervus  cubitalis. 

8 Nervus  radialis. 

9 Nervus  axillaris. 

lo'  x'\rteria  axillaris. 

11  Vena  axillaris. 

1 2 Arterla  brachlalis,  or  the  humeral  artery. 

13  Vena  cephalica. 

14  Vena  plantaris. 

16  16  Ligaments  which  bind  together  the 
bones  of  the  carpus. 

17  17,  See.  Articular  ligaments. 

j8  18  Cartilages  belonging  to  the  coffin 
bone. 

In  the  lower  L}7nhs. 

a a Iliacus  internus  ; a a part  of  its  origin 
which  is  continued  from  all,  or  mod  of  the  in- 
fide  of,  the  os  ilium,  which  lies  before  the 
tranfverfe  proceO'es  of  the  loins  and  facrum,  and 
has  fome  origin  from  the  poflerior  part  of  the 
•anterior  fpine  of  the  ilium,  and  that  part  of  the 
fafeia  lata  which  lies  betwixt  it  and  the  glutei : 
it  joins  in  with  the  pfoas  magnus  from  its 
origin,  and  is,  with  it,  inferted  into  the  little 
trochanter  of  the  thigh  bonCi. 

b Interoffeus,  &c. 

( Vena  tibialis  anterior. 

d Vena  faphena. 

ee  Vena  plantaris  externa  and  vena  plantaris 
Interna. 

f A ligament  which  runs  from  the  altragalus 
to  the  metatarfal  bone. 

g g.,  Sic.  Articular  ligaments. 

h The  outer  femi-lunar  cartilage  in  the.  joint 
of  the  knee. 

i 1 Cartilages  belonging  to  the  coffin  bone. 

£xplanriion  oj  Plate  XVIII^  exhibiting  the  muf- 
cle isle,  of  a horfe,  viewed  poflerior ly. 

In  the  Head. 

A The  outer  ear. 

ab  Mufcles  running  from  the  anterior  car- 
tilage to  the  external  ear. 

I 2 Retrahens  -,  the  pofterior  part  l arlfes 
under  the  part  2,  and  is  inferted  into  the  ear 


near  the  Inferior  mufcle  of  the  outer  ear,  or 
the  deprelTor;  the  part  2 arifes  from  tlie  liga- 
mentum  colli  and  occiput,  and  is  inferted  into 
the  convex  part  of  the  outer  ear. 

c 'Lhe  fuperior  lateral  mufcle  of  the  outer 
ear,  which  arifes  under  the  lateral  mufcle  of  the 
anterior  cartilage,  and  is'  inferted  into  the  infe- 
rior angles  of  the  openings  of  the  ears  ante- 
riorly. 

d The  lateral  mufcle  of  the  anterior  cartilage  ‘ 
of  the  outer  ear,  which  arifes  from  above  the  ' 
orbit  of  the  eye,  and  is  inferted  into  the  ante- 
rior cartilage. 

3 d'he  inferior  lateral  mufcle  or  depreflbr  of 
the  outer  ear  : it  arifes  from  the  quadratus  colli, 
and  is  inferted  clofe  by  the  lower  angle  of  the 
opening  of  the  ear  polleriorly. 

e The  orbicular  mufcle  of  the  eye-lids,  which  • 
arifes  from  the  ligament  by  which  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  eye-lids,  in  the  great  canthus,  is 
tied  to  the  nafal  part  of  the  os  unguis.  ' 

44  5 d Part  of  the  latiffimus  colli,  inferted 
about  5 into  the  lower  jaw ; at  6 the  parotid 
gland  protuberates  under  the  latiffimus  colli. 
f The  globe,  or  ball  of  the  eye. 
g h Depreffiors  of  the  lower  lip,  chiefly  co- 
vered by  the  quadratus  colli. 

iii  The  orbicular  m.ufcle  of  the  mouth. 
k The  elevators  of  the  chin,  where  they  are 
inferted  into  the  fkin,  the  fibres  of  which  are 
intermixed  with  the  fat  of  the  chin. 

/ Caninus,  or  the  elevator  of  the  corner  of 
the  mouth. 

m Zygomaticus ; its  origin  is  from  the  orbi- 
cularis of  the  eye  and  its  infertion  into  the 
orbicularis  of  the  mouth. 

« The  lateral  dilators  of  tbie  nofiril  and  up- 
per lip. 

8 The  digaftrick  mufcle  of  the  lower  jawj. 
the  quadratus  colli  covers  this  part,  and  imme-  ' 
diately  under  it  the  mylo-hyoidajus  lies. 
p The  inferior  maxillary  glands. 
q Vena  angularis,  a branch  of  the' external. 


In  the  Nech,  Shoulders^  and  Trunk, 
ab  c Levator  humeri  proprius  ; a the  portion 
which  arifes,  under  the  part  b,  from  the  tranf- 
verfe  proceffies  of  the  four  uppermoft  vertebrae 
of  the  neck  b the  part  which  arifes  from  the 
procefllis  maftoideus,  tendinous,  and  by  a ten- 
dinous membrane  from  the  poll  bone  or  ridge 
of  the  occiput : thefe  two  heads  unite  before 
they  pafs  over  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and 
are  Inferted  into  that  bone  along  with  the  tranf- 
verfe or  fuperior  part  of  the  peftoralis,  between 
the  biceps  aiid  brachiaeus  internus  : the  firft  part 
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^lath  the  fame  origin  as  the  angularis,  called 
levator  fcapulae  proprius  in  the  human  body  ; 
the  fecond  has  its  origin  much  like  the  anterior 
'and  fuperior  part  of  the  trapezius,  which  in 
the  human  body  is  inferred  into  the  clavicle,  but 
the  clavicle  being  wanting  in  a horfe  it  is  in- 
ferted  into  the  humerus,  and  the  angularis 
into  it. 

def  The  fuperior  part  of  the  trapezius,  un- 
der which  at  dy  the  fplenius  protuberates ; at 
e the  ferratus  major  anticus ; at  f the  rhom- 
boides. — To  this  mufcle  the  part,  as  above, 
called  levator  humeri,  which  arifes  from  the 
bones  of  the  head,  belongs. 

g The  mane. 

hikl  Immn  no  p q Membrana  carnofa ; h the 
inferior  part  of  the  trapezius  lying  under  the 
membranous  part  of  this  flefhy  pannicle  ; i the 
fuperior  flefliy  part ; k a membranous  part ; 
Urn  the  pofterior  flefhy  part,  which  begins 
at//;  nnoq  the  pofterior  membranous  part 
lies  over  the  obliquus  defeendens,  linea  alba 
abdominis,  and  part  of  the  ferratus  major  pof- 
ticus  ; p a large  vein,  which  is  fpread  in  the 
flelhy  part  of  this  pannicle.  It  is  attached  to 
the  upper  edge  of  the  fuperior  part  of  the  pec- 
toralis,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  inferior  part ; 
fo  that  they,  together,  furround  the  whole  limb 
from  the  top  of  the  fhoulder  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fore-feet : its  lower  part  goes  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  petfloralis  to  be  inferted  into  the  hu- 
merus, and  its  upper  part  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  peiftoralis  down  the  fore  limb:  it  may  be 
called  the  moft  external  part  of  the  pectoralis, 
or  flefliy  membrane ; and  that  part  of  the  pec- 
tofalis,  marked  ff  g g iu  table  the  feventh,  may 
be  called  the  external  part  of  the  pe6Ioralis; 
the  part  marked  ddee  the  middle;  and  the 
part  marked  h the  internal  part : the  internal 
part  is  inferted  at  the  top  of  the  humerus,  the 
middle  part  as  low  as  the  bottom,  and  into  the 
fafeia  of  the  coraco  raduths ; and  the  external 
part  runs,  with  part  of  this  flefliy  membrane, 
down  the  fore  limb. 

r The  tail. 

In  ike  upper  or  anterior  Extremities, 

<ti) c dV)  e f g hi  kl m n The  membranous  con- 
tinuation of  the  flefliy  pannicle  down  the  upper 
limbs,  'Ci-ith  the  mufcles,  &c.  protuberating  un- 
der it  ; a extenfor  carpi  radialis  ; b extenfor 
digitorum  communis  ; c d\)  fle.xor  carpi  ulna- 
ris  ; c the  external  head,  from  the  external  pro- 
tuberance of  the  os  humeri  pofteriorly;  r/ the 
internal  head,  arifing  from  the  internal  protu- 
berance of  the  os  humeri ; D the  tendon  ; e the 
’tliird  delcribed  head,  in  table  the  thfrd,  of  the 


profundus ; g The  middle  part  of  the  peclo- 
ralis,  which  fends  a membranous  expanfion 
down  this  limb  along  with  the  expanfion  of  the 
membrana  carnofa ; i a fort  of  fpongy  fatty 
fubftance,  probably  a production  of  the  mem- 
brana adipofa,  lying  over  the  protuberating  part 
of  this  joint  to  preferve  the  bending  tendons 
from  bruifes  when  this  part  touches  tlie 
ground,  &c.  ■ 

k The  internal  and  external  vena  plantaris  ; 
kl  the  external  branch  from  the  bafilica. 

m n The  tendons  of  the  fublimis  and  pro- 
fundus mufcles. 

op  Ligamentous  fibres  which  come  from  the 
Infide  of  the  radius,  and  are  inferted  into  the 
external  metacarpal  bone  ; they  protuberate  at  o 
and  join  in  with  the  carnous  membrane  about />. 

q r The  horny  part  of  the  hoof ; q the  fupe- 
rior part  j r the  foie  or  inferior  part  lying  under 
the  coffin  bone. 

In  the  haver  or  pojlerior  Limit, 
abc  d efgh  i k I m n o p q rf  t u av  w x svo  isf 
The  membranous  continuation  of  the  flefliy 
pannicle  down  the  inferior,  lower,  or  pofterior 
limbs,  with  the  mulculus  fafeiaj  late  ; the  faf- 
eia lata,  and  other  expanfions  of  the  mufcles, 
with  the  mufcles,  &c.  protuberating  under 
them : A the  large  adduClor  of  the  thigh  ; 
B gracilis  ; a the  gluteus  niedius  lying  under 
the  carnous  membrane,  and  continuation  of  the 
tendon  of  the  latiffimus  dorfi  ; b the  origin  of 
the  mufculus  fafci.'e  latae  from  the  fpine  of  the 
ilium  ; c the  anterior  flefliy  part ; d the  pofte- 
rior flefliy  part ; e the  tendinous  furface  into 
which  the  carnous  fibres  of  the  flefliy  bellies  c 
and  d are  inferted  internally : f the  gluteus  ex- 
ternus  protuberating  a little  ; g h i the  biceps 
cruris,  or  biceps  tibia;  g the  anterior  part; 
h the  middle  part ; i the  pofterior  part ; k the 
femi-tendinosus  ; K the  patella  ; / the  extenfor 
longus  digitorum  pedis ; ni  peroneus ; n flexor 
digitorum  pedis  ‘go  gemellus  ; p tendons  formed 
by  thefe  fafeite  and  expanfions  to  join  in  with 
the  extenfors  of  the  tarfus  : about  yj. and  q there 
are  feen  bpanches  of  veins  which  terminate  the 
faphania  minor  in  cutaneous  ramifications  ; 
q nerves  expanded  upon  thefe  fafei®,  or  fent 
off  to  the  external  parts  (as  the  adipofe  mem- 
brane and  cutis) ; they  ar?  branches  of  the 
feiatic  nerve ; r a fort  of  tendon  formed  by 
thefe  fafeiae,  which  may  probably  affift  the  ex- 
tenfor digitorum  when  the  tarfus  is  extended ; 
t the  tendons  of  the  flexors ; ti  the  interofleus, 
&c.  av  w veins  arifing  from  under  tlie  hoof, 
which  are  branches  of  the  vena  tibialis  pofte- 
rior, from  which  tjie  fapha^na  is  derived ; they 
(J  2 
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are  called  venae  plantaresj  at  a large  nerve, 
called  the  external  plantaris ; y nervus  plantaris 
internus  j at  z thefe  fafcix  have  an  attachment 
t@  the  tendons  ami  ligaments  as  they  pafs  over 
them ; tsf  a fort  of  fpongy  fatty  fubftance, 
probably  a prodmflion  of  the  membrana  adipofa, 
lying  over  the  protuberating  part  of  this  joint 
to  preferve  the  bending  tendons  from  bruifes, 
when  it  touches  the  ground,  &c. 

I  2 The  horny  part  of  the  hoof;  i the  fu- 
perior  part ; 2 the  foie  or  inferior  part  lying 
under  the  coffin  bone. 

Explanation  of  Plate  XIX,  exhibiting  the  muj- 
cles,  isi c.  of  a horfe,  •viewed  pfleriorly. 

In  the  Head. 

a The  lateral  dilator  of  the  noftril. 
b b Mufculi  canini. 

c dde  The  orbicular  mufcle  of  the  mouth. 
f gh  Tlie  depreflbr  of  tlie  lower  lip  ; it  arifes 
along  with  the  buccinator,  and  is  almoft  di- 
vided into  two  mufcles,  one  fuperior  the  other 
inferior,  for  the  paffhge  of  nerves  and  blood- 
vellels  to  the  lower  lip;  f the  fuperior  part, 
which  arifes  tendinous,  and  is  inferted  fleffiy 
into  the  lower  lip  laterally ; g h the  inferior 
part,  which  arifes  fleffiy,  and  is  inferted  ten- 
dinous into  the  lower  lip  near  the  middle;  g the 
fleffiy  belly;  h the  tendon. 
i Buccinator. 
k The  malTeter. 

\ Mylo-hyoideus ; It  arifes  from  the  lower 
jaw  near  the  fockets  of  the  dentes  molares,  and 
ibmething  more  anteriorly,  and  is  inferted  into 
the  os  hyoides. 

m tn  The  parotid  gland. 

■n  The  inferior  maxillary  gland. 
a Branches  of  the  nervus  maxillarls  Inferior : 
they  are  branches  of  the  third  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves  : and  accompanied  with  an 
artery  from  the  temporal  artery,  which  com- 
municates with  the  arteria  angularls. 
p Arteria  angularis. 
q Vena  angularis. 
r The  falivary  dudf. 
si  Vena  temporalis. 
u I’he  outer  ear. 

In  the  Neck. 

abed  Coraco-hyoideus  coming,  at  a,  from 
its  origin  at  the  upper  and  internal  fide  of  the 
humerus,  betwixt  the  infertlons  of  the  fub-fca- 
pularis  and  teres  major  by  a flat  membranous 
tendon:  it  begins  to  be  fleffiy  at  a as  it  comes 
from  under  the  ferratus  minor  anticus ; c Its  in- 
fertion  into  the  os  hyoides ; it  has  a Itrong  at- 
uchment  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  levator 


humeri  or  trapezius,  near  the  whole  length  of 
its  fleffiy  part,  and  the  upper  part  marked  d in 
table  the  third  is  attached  to  the  redtus  anticus 
longus,  or  internus  major  capitis,  or  it  arife> 
from  the  os  fphenoides,  by  a flat  tendon,  clofe 
to  the  infertion  of  that  mufcle. 

e Sterno-hyoideus  ; it  arifes  from  the  middle 
tendon  of  the  fterno-thyroideus,  and  goes  to 
be  inferted  into  the  os  hyoides  along  with  the 
coraco-hyoideus. 

f g Sterno-maftoideus,  or  fterno-maxillaris  ; 
it  arifes  from  the  top  of  .the  fternum,  and  is 
inferted,  tendinous,  into  the  lower  jaw  bone  ; 
at  f its  tendon  protuberates  under  the  parotid 
gland  ; it  Is  alfo  Inferted,  by  a continuation  of 
the  fame  flat  tendon,  into  the  root  of  the  pro- 
cefl'us  maftoideus. 

h h Redfus  internus  major  capitis. 
a Inter- tranfverfales  minores  colli;  they  run 
from  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  one  vertebra  to 
the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  next  to  it. 
k The  tendon  of  the  trachelo-maftpideus. 

I m 71  op  Splenius  ; / the  part  coming  frorn 
the  origin  of  this  mufcle,  which  is  from  the 
expanfion,  common  to  it  and  the  ferratus  minor 
pofticus,  &c.  it  arifes  tendinous  from  the  liga- 
mentum  colli,  under  the  rhomboides,  and  fleffiy 
about  the  fuperior  part  of  the  neck ; at  m it  is 
attached  to  the  tendon  of  the  trachelo-maf- 
ftoldeus,  at  n to  the  tranfverfalis  : it  is  likewife 
inferted  into  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  third  tranf- 
verfe procefles  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  by 
flat  llrong  tendons,  which  run  on  the  internal 
fide  of  the  mufcle : p the  part  which  goes  to 
be  inferted  into  the  occiput. 

qqr s Rhomboides ; y y its  origin  from  the 
ligamentum  colli ; ^ r its  origin  from  the  fupe- 
rior fpines  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  back ; s the 
part  going  to  be  inferted  into  the  fcapula. 
t Ligamentum  colli. 

unvxyz  Serratus  major  anticus;  uwxyits 
origination  from  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
fixth  tranfverfe  procelfes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the 
neck  ; z that  part  which  is  inferted  into  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  fcapula. 

1 Vena  jugularis  communis. 

2 Vena  jugularis  externa  anterior. 

3 Vena  jugularis  externa  pofterior,  or  fupe- 
rior. 

4 Arteries  coming  out  of  the  fplenius  to  go 
to  the  trapezius  and  integuments. 

5 Arteries  accompanied  with  branches  of 
the  cervical  nerves,  which  go  to  the  levator  hu- 
meri proprius  and  integuments. 

In  the  Shoulder  and  Trunk, 
abed  Infra-fpinatus  fcapulae;  b its  origin* 
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from  the  dorfum  fcapulae,  and  the  cartilage  on 
the  border  of  that  bone ; c its  llrong  tendon, 
by  which  it  is  inl'erted  into  the  protuberating 
part  of  the  humerus,  under  the  tendinous  ex- 
panfion  which  goes  from  the  teres  minor  to  the 
lefler  anterior  faw  mufcle  ; d a part  of  the  car- 
nous  infertion  of  this  mufcle  below  that  pro- 
tuberating  part  of  the  os  humeri. 

effgb  Vexes  minor;  at  ff  \t  fends  off  a 
fafcia,  which  connedfs  it  to  the  ferratus  minor 
anticus  ; from^"  to  h it  is  inferted  into  the  hu- 
merus, and  at  g into  the  fafcia  which  runs  over 
the  extending  mufcles  on  the  cubit. 

i k Latifllmus  dorfi ; i the  part  which  lies 
upon  the  ribs;  k the  part  which  runs  over  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  fcapula. 

I K Triceps  brachii ; I the  part  called  exten- 
for  longus  ; K extenfor  brevis. 

L Part  of  the  pedioralis,  which  fends  an 
expanfion  down  the  Infide  of  the  cubit. 

I I mm  n nop  p jObliquus  externus  abdominis; 
// m m the  part  which  arifes  from  the  ribs  and 
intercoftals  ; mtnn  n the  flefhy  part  which  runs 
over  the  ribs  and  Intercoftals  ; o the  flelhy  part 
lying  over  the  abdomen ; p p the  ftrong  broad 
aponeurofis  of  this  mufcle. 

q The  elevating  mufcle  of  the  tail,  beginning 
its  origin  from  the  inferior  or  pofterior  edge  of 
the  third  fpinal  procefs  of  the  os  facrum,  which 
origin  is  continued  from  near  the  end  of  the 
fpine  about  half  way  towards  its  root,  being 
flefhy  from  the  fides  and  edges,  and  internal 
ligaments  of  the  fpines  of  the  facrum,  and  be- 
low that  from  the  whole  length  of  the  laft  of 
tliem.  It  is  inferted  into  the  firft  and  fecond 
oblique  proceffes  of  the  os  coccygis  by  two 
tendons ; it  then  begins  to  arife  from  the  fpinal 
proceffes  of  the  coccygis,  and  after  paffi  ngover 
one  or  two  tendons,  is  inferted  into  the  next  or 
next  but  one  below  that,  and  fo  on  to  the  end 
of  the  tail. 

r The  lateral  mufcle  of  the  tail,  or  os  coc- 
cygis ; it  arifes  tendinous  from  the  fpine  of  the 
laft  vertebra  but  one  of  the  loins,  which  tendon 
is  marked  ^^^in  Plate  XI.  and  the  fltfliy 
party,-  it  is  inferted  tendinous  into  the  oblique 
procefs  of  the  third  vertebra  of  the  tail,  and 
alfo  into  two,  or  three,  below  that,  and  then 
joins  in  with  the  elevating  mufcle  of  the  tail. 

s The  inter-tranfverfe  mufcles  of  the  tail, 
arifing  from  the  tranfvcrfe  procefs  of  one  bone 
of  the  tail,  and  inferted  into  that  of  the  next, 
and  fo  on  through  the  whole  length  of  the  tail. 
■—There  are  mufcles  which  arife  from  the  up- 
per or  pofterior  part  of  the  tranfverfe  procefl'es, 
and  are  inferted  into  the  oblique  proceffes  of 
the  n«xt  but  one  or  two  below. 


t The  deprefling  mufcle  of  the  tail,  beginning 
Its  origin  from  under  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of 
the  third  vertebra  of  the  facrum,  and  continu- 
ing it  from  the  whole  length  of  the  tranfverfe 
procefl'es  of  the  os  facrum  below  that,  and  from 
the  inter-tranfverfe  ligaments,  and  fo  on  dov/n 
the  tail : it  is  inferted  into  the  bodies  of  the 
bones  of  the  tail. 

u u Sphindler  externus  ani. 
nv  Acceleratores  penis. 

In  the  upper  Limbs, 

a a The  extenfor  digitorum  communis,  pro- 
tuberating under  the  fafcia  which  covers  the 
extending  mufcles  on  the  cubit. 

A^CUGbcddeffg  An  expanfion  which 
arifes  from  the  articular  ligament  A,  and  from 
the  olecranon  C : it  receives  an  addition  from 
the  longus  minor,  and  internal  protuberance  of 
the  humerus  and  expanfion  of  the  biceps  muf- 
cle, or  coraco-radialis,  then  defeends  over  the 
bending  mufcles  of  the  cubit  down  to  the  liga- 
ments on  the  carpus,  to  which  it  is  attached  as 
well  as  to  the  bones  of  the  cubit  on  each  fide  of 
the  bounds  of  the  bending  mufcles ; ff  its  at- 
tachment to  the  continuation  of  the  ulna,  or 
ligament  from  the  ulna,  which  runs  down  to- 
wards the  carpus,  or  to  the  radius  near  them  ; 
it  has  a ftrong  attachment  to  the  os  pififorme, 
or  orbiculare  betwixt  d and  fy  and  another  be- 
twixt the  tendons  of  the  flexqj  carpi  ulnarls  de, 
betwixt  f and  f it  appears  like  a number  of 
fmall  tendons  ; there  lies  protuberating  und,er 
it  at  D the  tendon  of  the  mufcle,  which  is 
analogous  t(3  the  extenfor  minimi  digit!  in  the 
human  body  : at  bed de  the  flexor  carpi  ul~ 
naris  ; B b the  external  head  arifing  by  the  ten- 
don B from  the  external  protuberance  of  the  os 
humeri  pofleriorly  ; c the  internal  head  arifing 
from  the  internal  protuberance  of  the  os  hu- 
meri ; G d d e the  tendon  which  divides  into 
two  a little  below  G,  and  is  inferted,  by  the 
part  d dy  into  the  fplint  bone  ; and  by  the  part 
e into  the  os  pififorme  or  orbiculare ; g the 
third  deferibed  head  in  Plate  III.  of  the  pro- 
fundus, of  which  hh  '\s  the  tendon. 

E The  tendon  of  a mufcle  which  is  analogous 
to  the  extenfor  of  the  thumb  in  the  human 
body. 

hh  The  tendon  of  the  profundus. 
i k k The  tendon  of  the  fublimis  going  to  be. 
inferted,  near  kk  (where  It  divides  for  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  profundus),  into  the  great  paftern, 
or  bone  of  the  firft  order  of  thfe, finger. 

/ / Nervus  plantaris  externus  and  nervus  plan-  - 
taris  internus. 

L Vena  cephalica ; it-  falls  into  the  jugular  ’ 
vein. 
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mm  Vena  plaiitarls  externa  and  vena  plan- 
taris  interna. 

0 p 'Fhe  external  articular  ligament. 

q r The  internal  articular  ligament. 

s t A ligament  which  runs  from  the  os  or- 
biculare  to  the  radius,  and  external  articular 
ligament  over  the  tendon  dd  oi  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris. 

unv  A ligament  running  from  the  orbicular 
bone  of  the  carpus  to  the  falfe  metacarpal  bone : 
it  ferves  as  a flay  to  that  bone  when  the  flexor 
Carpi  ulnaris  is  in  a61;ion  ; there  is  a large  vein 
protuberating  under  it  which  is  a branch  of  the 
vena  cephalica. 

u xy  A ligament  which  binds  down  the  ten- 
dons of  the  fublimis  and  profundus  running 
from  the  orbicular  bone  of  the  carpus  to  the 
articular  ligament,  &c.  to  the  upper  part  of 
which  the  expanfion  of  the  bending  mufcles  on 
the  cubit  makes  a confiderable  addition  : the 
part  u X runs  from  the  orbicular  bone  to  the 
internal  falfe  metacarpal  bone,  and  ferves  as  a 
ftay  to  it  when  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  is  in 
adlion. 

z A ligament  which  helps  to  bind  down  the 
tendon  of  the  fublimis  and  profundus:  it  is 
fixed  to  the  fplint  bones  on  each  fide  r -it  is  a 
continuation  of  the  expanfion  which  covers  the 
bending  mufcles  on  the  cubit. 

1 A ligament  inferted  into  the  fefamoid 
bones,  running  over  the  tendons  of  the  fublimis 
and  profundus,  which  ferves  to  prevent  the  ten- 
dons from  ftarting  from  thofe  bones  when  the 
joint  is  bent. 

2 A ligament  arifing  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  great  paflern  on  each  fide  the  tendons  of 
the  fublimis  and  profundus  : it  is  attached  to 
the  tendon  of  the  fublimis  about  2,  and  ferves, 
3$  well  as  the  ligament  i,  to  confine  the  bend- 
ing tendons  to  the  bone  when  the  joint  is 
bent. 

3 A ligament  which  binds  the  tendon  of  the 
profundus  to  the  coronary  bone  when  it  is  in 
a«Stion. 

4 4 5 5 The  interofleus  ; it  is  like  a flrong 
ligament  arifing  from  the  bones  of  the  carpus 
and  upper  part  of  the  metacarpal  bones  : it  is 
inferted  into  the  fefamoid  bones,  and  great  paf- 
tern  on  each  fide,  and  fends  oft’  the  ligaments 
5 5 to  the  tendon  of  the  extenfor  digitorum 
communis,  which  it  keeps  from  ftarting  when 
the  joint  is  in  motion. 

6 A fubftance  refembling  the  villous  furface 
of  a muftiroom. 

hi  the  lower  Limbs. 

a a abed  Gluteus  externus;  ^ a fleftiy  origin 


from  a ligament  which  runs  betwixt  the  fplnaJ, 
and  tranfverfe  proceflTes  ’ of  the  os  facrurn  ; 
b d the  place  where  the  fafeia  lata  is  cut  off 
from  the  production,  which  it  fends  under  this 
mufcle,  or  from  its  attachment  to  the  tendinous 
furface  of  the  internal  part  of  this  mufcle  arif- 
ing from  the  ligament  which  runs  betwixt  the 
os  facrurn  and  ifehium,  and  receives  firft  the 
infertion  of  thofe  flefliy  fibres  which  arife  be- 
twixt it  and  the  ends  of  the  fpinal  procefies  of 
the  os  facrurn  from  the  fame  ligament,  and  then 
the  fibres  a a •w  hich  arife  from  the  fafeia 
lata,  and  defeend  obliquely  inw'ards  and  down- 
wards to  be  inferted  into  it : c the  place  where 
this  mufcle  ceafes  to  arife  from  the  fafeia  lata, 
and  goes  to  be  inferted  into  the  lateral  protuber- 
ance of  the  thigh  bone  : it  fends  off  a fafeia 
over  the  pofterior  part  of  the  thigh  bone,  which 
runs  in  a tranfverfe  direction,  and  into  which 
the  pyramidalis  is  inferted,  or  joined  in  with 
before  its  infertion  into  the  fuperior  and  poftc- 
rior  part  of  this  protuberance. 

efffg  Gluteus  medius;  e the  part  which 
arifes  from  the  tendinous  furface  of  the  facro- 
lumbalis,  and  does  not  adhere  to  the  fafeia  lata; 
fff  the  part  which  receives  flefliy  fibres  from 
the  fafeia  lata  ; g its  origin  from  the  ilium  : it 
goes  under  the  gluteus  externus  to  be  inferted 
into  the  great  trochanter. 

h ik\jl  1 1 m 71  n 0 op  Mufculus  fafeia  lata  ; 
h its  origin  from  the  ilium  ; i its  anterior  flefliy 
belly ; L the  pofterior  flefliy  belly,  over  which 
the  fafeia  lata  fends  a ftrong  membrane,  as  well 
as  under ; fo  that  it  is  received  or  contained  in 
a duplicature  of  the  fafeia  lata;  the  fibres  L / //  ot 
arifing  from  the  fuperior  or  external  fafeia  and 
defeending  to  be  inferted  into  the  inferior ; the 
part  h ih  arifes  from  the  fpine  of  the  os  ilium 
internally  tendinous  : flefliy  fibres  arifing  from 
that  flat  internal  tendon,  and  defeending  to  be 
inferted  chiefly  into  the  infide  of  the  fafeia  ; 
kloo  the  flefliy  part  In  the  fuperior  angle  ; / be- 
ing thickeft,  it  gradually  diminiflies  till  it  is  loft 
in  the  line  o o ; the  dark  colour  of  the  flefliy 
fibres  make  fonie  appearance  through  the  fafeia 
in  this  angle,  though  It  is  very  thick,  but  not 
near  fo  much  as  the  part  h i o,  becaufe  the  co- 
vering of  that  is  only  (or  little  more  than)  a 
common  membrane;  the  line  h/ii  marks  the 
place  where  the  fafeia  lata  is  cut  off'  before  it 
paflbs  betwixt  this  mufcle  and  the  gluteus  ex- 
ternus, to  be  inferted  into  the  anterior  cofta  of 
the  os  ilium  ; / m marks  the  place  where  the 
produftion  of  the  fafeia  lata,  which  i.s  font 
over  this  mufcle,  is  cut  off;  and  ///  the  place 
where  it  joins  to  the  broad  tendon  of  this  muf- 
cle, in  which  place  it  is  cut  off;  « n marks  the 
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place  where  tlie  fafcia  lata  ceafes  to  adhere  to 
tlie  broad  tendon  of  this  mufcie,  in  order  to 
p.ifj  down  over  the  leg  and  foot;  at  p the  ten- 
dinous furface  of  the  re£lus  cruris  makes  its 
appearance  through  the  tendon  of  this  mufcie. 
This  mufcie  is  inferted  by  a ftrong  tendon  into 
the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  tibia,  ad- 
hering to  the  tendon  of  the  anterior,  and  mid- 
dle part  of  the  biceps  mufcie  all  the  way  from 
the  patella  to  its  infertion  into  the  tibia. 

O P P The  large  adduclor  of  the  thigh  ; P P 
the  place  where  the  fafcia  lata  is  cut  off,  which 
confines  this  part  of  the  mufcie  in  its  place. 
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12  13  Biceps  cruris ; qrr  mark  the  fuperior, 
or  anterior  head  where  it  arifes  by  carnous 
fibres,  from  the  fafcia  lata ; its  principal  origin 
is  from  the  ligaments  which  run  from  the 
fpinal  procelfes  to  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of 
the  os  facrum,  and  from  thence  to  the  tubercle 
of  the  ifehium : .sstuw  mark  the  inferior  or 
pofterior  head,  where  it  arifes  by  carnous  fibres 
from  the  fafcia  lata  : its  principal  origin  is  from 
the  tubercle  of  the  ifehium,  beginning  at  the 
extremity  of  that  tubercle  from  the  inferior 
angle,  and  contuiuing  its  origin,  by  a fiat  ftrong 
tendon,  about  fix  minutes  along  the  inferior 
edge  of  that  bone  ; this  tendon  is  continued 
down  from  the  tubercle  towards  s u betwixt  t 
and  w,  from  which,  a little  above  t,  the  flefhy 
fibres  s st%  1 44  begin  to  arife ; but  the  flefhy 
part.  u w X 2 4.  ^ begins  its  origin  from  the  tu- 
bercle, and  continues  it  down  the  faid  tendon  ; 
rry  the  flefhy  part  of  the  anterior  head  where 
it  does  not  ante  from  the  fafcia  lata ; 2 the  ten- 
don by  which  it  is  inferted  into  the  patella,  and 
fuperior  and  anterior  part  of  the  tibia ; the  part 
nry  lies  under  a fafcia  fent  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  pofterior  head  to  the  tendon  of  the 
mufculus  fafeiae  latae;  x 1 2445  the  flefliy  part 
of  the  pofterior  head,  where  it  does  not  arife 
from  the  fafcia  lata  ; 734456891011  12 

13  the  tendon  of  the  pofterior  head,  which 
joins  the  tendon  of  the  anterior  head  near  the 
patella,  and  is  likewife  inferted  into  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  tibia  all  the  way  down  to  the 
ligament  common  to  the  extenfor  longus  digito- 
rum  pedis,  and  tibialis  anticus,  and  into  part 
of  t.he  upper  edge  of  that  ligament ; 5 6 is  tlie 
ftrongeft  part  of  this  tendon ; it  joins  with  a 
produclion  of  the  fafcia  lata,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  os  calc  s ; there  lie  protuberating  un- 
der this  tendor,  at  9,  the  extenfor  longus  digi- 
torum  pedis,  at  10  the  peroneus,  at  ii  the 
flexor  digitorum  pedis,  at  12  the  foleus,  and  at 
13  ibe  gemellus. 


14  15  15  16  17  Semi-tendinofus ; 14  • its- 
origin  from  the  ligament  running  from  the 
fpinal  to  the  tranfverfe  procelfes  of  the  os  fa- 
crum, and  from  thence  to  the  ifehium  ; 14  15 
15  mark  the  part  where  it  receives  carnous 
fibres  from  the  fafcia  lata  ; 15  15  16  the  flefliy 
part  where  it  does  not  arife  from  the  fafcia  lata  ; 

1 7 the  tendinous  produdlion  which  wraps  over 
the  gemellus  to  join  in  with  the  fafcia  lata,  and 
tendon  of  the  biceps  cruris:  it  fends  olF  an  ex- 
panfion  which  is  attached  to  the  tendinous  li- 
gament which  lies  over  the  gemellus,  and  covers 
iome  blood-vefl'els  and  nerves  which  pafs  over 
the  gemellus  and  run  down  the  leg,  and  are 
marked  14  in  Plate  II.  at  the  heel  : it  is 
alfo  inferted  by  a flat  tendon,  or  expanfion,. 
into  the  plantaris  near  the  bottom  of  the  flefliy 
part ; through  which  expanfion  there  is  an 
opening  for  the  palfage  of  a large  nerve  : its 
principal  infertion  is  by  a flat  tendon  into  the 
fuperior  and  anterior  part  of  the  tibia  inter- 
nally, marked  i on  the  left  lower  limb  in 
Plate  IL 

18  19  19  20  The  gracilis  : 19  19  the  part 
coming  from  its  origin,  which  is  from  the  edge 
of  the  inferior  branch  of  the  os  pubis  near  the 
fymphyfis  by  a broad  and  very  ftiort  tendon, 
from  thence  the  flefliy  fibres  run  down  to  tlue 
internal  condyle  of  the  os  femoris,  where 
they  terminate  in  a thin  tendon,  which  after- 
wards degenerates  into  a kind  of  aponeurofis, 
and  is  inferted  into  the  fore  part  of  the  infide- 
of  the  head  of  the  tibia  ; and  Irom  thence  it  is 
continued  almoft  to  the  bottom  of  that  bone,  and 
the  pofterior  part  is  attached  to  the  tendinous- 
furface  of  the  flexor  digitorum  pedis. 

2 I 7 8 A part  of  the  fafcia  lata,  &c.  whicli 
is  left  remaining,  the  reft  being  cut  away  be- 
fore its  attachment  to  the  tendons  of  the  bicej^s, 
and  femi-tendinofus  : they  cover  the  tendon  of 
the  gemellus,  and  are  inferted  into  the  inner 
fide  of  the  os  calcis  with  a tendinous  produc- 
tion of  the  plantaris : thefe  fafeias  are  inferted 
into  the  edges  of  the  principal  tendon  of  the 
plantaris,  but  moft  ftrongly  into  the  external 
edge : the  fafeite,  along  with  the  tendinous 
production  of  the  plantaris,  being  united,  di- 
vide into  two  almoft  equal  parts  (or  if  they 
are  continued  into  each  other  it  is  by  what  is 
membranous  ;1  the  external  is  inferted  into  the 
external  edge  of  the  plantaris  as  it  pafles  over 
the  calcaneum  : die  internal  portion  partly  into 
the  faid  tendon  oppofite  to  the  other,  but  chiefly 
into  the  internal  fide  of  the  calcaneum  clofe  to 
the  origin  of  the  aponeurofis  plantaris. 

22  23  24  25  26  The  tendon  of  the  plantaris 
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eomuig  from  under  tKe  tendons  of  the  fafctae 
and  twifling  over  the  tendon  of  the  gemellus  at 
22  j at  26  it  divides  for  the  paflage  of  the  ten- 
don of  the  flexor  digitorum  pedis.  The  part 
22  23  belongs  to  that  part  which  is  analogous 
to  the  plantaris  in  the  human  body,  and  in- 
fcrted  into  the  heel ; and  the  part  23  24  25  26 
IS  analogous  to  the  fliort  flexor  of  the  toes 
arifing  from  the  heel  or  protuberance  of  the 
cakaneum,  but  in  a horfe  they  are  continued 
one  into  the  othar. 

27  The  tendon  of  the  flexor  digitorum  pedis 
of  which  1 1 is  the  flefliy  portion,  lying  partly 
•under  the  broad  tendon  of  the  biceps  cruris. 

* 28  29  The  tendon  of  the  peroneus,  of  which 

JO  is  the  flefhy  part  lying  under  the  broad  ten- 
don of  the  biceps  cruris. 

30  The  tendon  of  the  extenfor  longus  digi- 
torum pedis ; of  which  9 is  the  flefhy  part 
lying  under  the  broad  tendon  of  the  biceps 
cruris. 

40  Extenfor  brevis  digitorum  pedis. 

41  42  Tibialis  pofticus ; 41  its  flefhy  belly 
lying  under  the  flat  tendons  of  the  fartorius  and 
gracilis  ; 42  the  tendon  going  to  join  in  with 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  digitorum  pedis. 

43  Poplitaeus,  lying  under  the  tendons  of 
the  fartorius  and  gracilis. 

44  Some  of  the  flefhy  part  of  the  flexor  di- 
gitorum pedis,  of  which  27  is  the  tendon. 

45  Nerves  which  make  fome  appearance  un- 
der the  tendon  of  the  biceps  cruris,  going  to 
the  tibialis  anticus,  &c.;  they  are  branches  of 
the  fmall  fciatlc  ramus,  or  fciaticus  externus, 
called  llkewife  fciatico^peronaeus. 

46  The  external  nervus  plantaris. 

47  The  internal  nervus  plantaris. 

48  Arteria  plantaris  externa. 

49  Vena  plantaris  externa. 

50  Vena  plantaris  interna. 

51  A ligament  which  runs  from  the  tibia  to 
the  os  calcis  j it  lies  over  the  tendon  of  the  pe- 
roiieus. 

52  52  The  external  articular  ligament,  "which, 
i?  inferted  above  into  the  tibia  and  below  into 
the  aftragalus,  and  os  calcis. 

53  A ligament  which  binds'  together  the 
bones  of  the  tarfus  and  metatarfus  inferted  ex- 
ternally above  into  the  os  calcis,  and  below  into 
the  fplint  or  external  imperfeft  metatarfal  bone. 

54  A burfal  ligament. 

55  A ftrong  ligament  which  binds  the  03 
calcis  to  the  aftragalus,  os  naviculare,  ofTa  cu- 
nciformia,  and  fplint  or  imperfeft  metatarfal 
bone,  marked  8 qj)  in  Plate  II. 

5^  5^  57  5-7  The  interolTeus,  &c.  it  is  like 


a (Irong  ligament  arifing  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  metatarfal  bones,  and  fome  of  the  tarfal 
bones,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fefamoid  bones, 
and  firft  bone  of  the  toe ; on  each  fide  it  fends 
ofF  the  ligaments  57  57  to  the  tendon  of  the 
extenfor  digitorum  pedis. 

58  A ligament  lying  over  the  tendon  of  the 
plantaris  : it  is  inferted  into  the  fefamoid  bones 
on  each  fide  of  the  tendon,  to  which  bones  It 
clofely  confines  the  tendon  when  this  joint  is 
bent,  but  is  not  attached  to  it.  , 

59  A ligament  arifing  from  the  firfl  bone  of 
the  toe  on  each  fide,  and  inferted  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tendon  of  the  plantaris,  to  which 
bone  it  confines  the  tendon,  when  this  joint  is 
bent. 

60  A ligament  which  binds  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  digitorum  pedis  down  to  the  fecond 
bone  of  the  toe  when  this  joint  is  bent. 

61  A fubftance  refembling  the  villous  fur- 
face  of  a mufhroom,  arifing  from  the  cofijn 
bone,  received  by  the  like  fubftance  arifing 
from  the  hoof,  which  it  mutually  receives. 

Explafiation  cf  Plate  XX,  exhibiting  the  muf' 
cleSy  t^c.  of  a horfe,  viewed  pojleriorly. 

In  the  Head, 
a Glandulae  labiales. 
bh  Mufculus  caninus. 
cc  Buccinator. 

def  The  depreflbr  of  the  lower  lip  r it  arifes 
along  with  the  buccinator,  and  is  almofl  divided 
into  two  mufcles,  one  fuperior  the  other  infe- 
rior, for  the  paflage  of  nerves  and  blood-vef- 
fels  to  the  lower  lip  ; d the  fuperior  part  which 
arifes  tendinous,  and  is  inferted  flelhy  into  the 
lower  lip  laterally  ; e f the  inferior  part  which 
arifes  flefhy  and  is  inferted  tendinous"  into  th^ 
lower  lip  near  the  middle : e the  flefhy  belly ; 
f the  tendon. — The  part  d is  the  deprelTor  of 
the  comer  of  the  mouth,  and  the  part  if  the 
deprelTor  of  the  lower  lip,  but  the  part  'd  h% 
covered  by  the  blood-veflTds  and  nerves  which 
go  to  the  chin. 

gggh  The  orbicular  mufcle  of  thd  mouth.’ 
i I The  elevators  of  the  chin. 
i The  eye-ball. 
ll  Mufculus  ciliaris. 
m MafTeter. 

n Branches  of  the  nervus  maxillaris  infeHor  r 
they  are  branches  of  the  third  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  flerves,  and  are  accompanied  with 
an  artery  from  the  temporal  artery,  which  cotnr 
municates  with  the  arteria  angulafis. 

00  Arteria  angularis* 
p Vena  angularis. 
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q The  fallvary  duel. 
rs  Vena  temporalis. 
i The  outer  ear. 

In  the  Neck. 

ab  Coraeo-hyoideus,  coming  at  a from  its 
origin,  at  the  upper  and  internal  fide  of  the 
humerus,  betwixt  the  infertions  of  the  fub-fca- 
pularis  and  teres  major,  by  a fiat  membranous 
tendon  : it  begins  to  be  fielhy  as  it  comes  from 
under  the  ferratus  minor  anticus  : b its  infertion 
into  the  os  hyoides  : it  is  attached  to  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  trapezius  near  its  whole  length, 
and  above  that  attachment  to  the  reiStus  major 
capitis  anterior ; or  has  an  origin  along  with 
the  infertion  of  that  mufcle  from  the  os  fphe- 
noides  by  a fiat  tendon. 

c Sterno-hyoideus  : it  arifes  from  the  middle 
tendon  of  the  fterno-thyroideus,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  os  hyoides  along  with  the  caraco-hyoi- 
deus. 

d 5 Genio-hyoideus  •,  5 its  origin  from  the 
lower  jaw,  tendinous. — Its  infertion  into  the  os 
hyoides  is  near  d. 

661  Diagaftricus ; 7 the  middle  tendon  ; 
6 6 its  two  infertions  into  the  lower  jaw. 

ee  Oblicjuus  capitis  inferior,  covered  by  the 
fafeia  by  which  the  com  plexus  is  attached  to  the 
tranfverfe  procefi'es  of  the  flrfi:  and  fecond  ver- 
tebrae of  the  neck ; it  arifes  from  all  the  length 
of  the  fpine  of  the  oblique  procefs  of  the  fe- 
cond vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  from  all  the 
pofterior  part  of  that  vertebra  which  the  inter- 
vertebralis  does  not  cover,  and  is  inferted  into 
all  or  mofi;  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  broad 
tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  atlas,  which  the  in- 
ter-vertebralis  does  not  cover. 

f Reflus  internus  m.ajor  capitis,  or  re£l;us 
anticus  longus : it  arifes  from  the  tranfverfe 
procefi'es  of  the  third  and  fourth  vertebrae  of 
the  neck,  and  from  a part  of  the  longus  colli : 
it  is  inferted  into  the  os  fphenoides. 

gh  tkl  mnooo  Tranfverfalis  cervicis  ; g h the 
fuperior  part,  which  arifes  from  the  oblique 
procefi'es  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and 
feventh  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and  two  of  the 
uppermoft  of  the  back,  viz.  the  beginning  of 
the  lower  oblique  procefs  of  the  third,  and  up- 
permoft of  the  fourth,  and  fo  of  the  reft  ; it  is 
inferted  into  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  firft 
vertebra  of  the  neck;  iklmn  the  inferior  part; 
it  arifes  from  the  tranfverfe  procefi'es  of  eight 
of  the  fuperior  vertebrae  of  the  back,  and  from 
the  fafeia  betxvixt  that  and  the  broad  tendon  of 
the  complexus,  &c.  by  llefiry  fibres  ; k I m n 
it  is  inferted  into  the  tranfverfe  procefi'es  of  the 
four  inferior  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  partly  fiefliy, 


but  chiefly  by  broad  thin  tendons:  at  ooo  the 
inter-tranfverfalis  makes  fome  appearance. 

p q Trachelo-maftoidaeus,  complexus  minor, 
or  maftoidaeus  lateralis;  p the  fiefliy  part:  it 
arifes  from  the  oblique  procefi'es  of  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  vertebrae  of  the 
neck;  the  uppermoft  of  the  back,  and  the  tranf- 
verfe procelfies  of  the  fecond  and  third  verte- 
bras of  the  back ; q the  tendon  going  to  be 
inferted  into  the  root  of  the  procefl'us  mal-- 
toidaeus. 

R r s sttuw  X Complexus  ; it  is  attached  bv 
a fafeia  to  the  tranfverfe  procefi'es  of  the  firll 
and  fecond  vertebrae  of  the  neck.  It  arifes 
from  the  oblique  procefi'es  of  the  third  vertebra 
of  the  neck,  and  from  all  thofe  of  the  neck  below 
that,  and  from  the  upper  oblique  procefs  of  the 
firft  vertebra  of  the  back,  and  by  a pretty 
ftrong,  flat  tendon  from  the  fecond  and  third 
vertebrae  of  the  back,  from  the  laft  of  which 
the  tendon  is  reflected  to  the  fpinal  procefs  of 
the  fame  vertebra,  which  makes  a communica- 
tion betwixt  this  part  of  the  mufcle  and  that 
arifing  from  the  fpines  of  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  vertebrae  of  the  back  : 
r fiefliy  fibres  arifing  from  the  broad  tendon ; 
at  R it  arifes  tendinous  from  the  ligamentum 
colli  s sit  tendinous  lines,  by  which  the  fiefliy 
fibres  are  interfecled,  which  advance  towards 
the  tendon  u ; w the  part  which  is  inferted,  by 
a ftrong  round  tendon,  into  the  occiput  near, 
its  fellow ; at  x are  marked  the  direftions  of 
fome  tendinous  threads  which  attach  it  to  the 
ligamentum  colli. 

yz  Ligamentum  colli;  z the  place  where  the 
rhomboides  and  the  trapezius  are  cut  from 
their  origins.  , 

1 Part  of  the  vena  jugularis  communis. 

2 Vena  jugularis  externa  anterior. 

3 Vena  jugularis  externa  pofterior,  or  fupe- 
rior. 

4 Branches  of  the  cervical  arteries  and  veins- 
going  to  and  coming  from  the  fplenius,  trape- 
zius, and  integuments. 

In  the  Trunk. 

a a,  Sec.  The  ferratus  major  pofticus,  inferted 
into  the  ribs. 

bbbcccc,  See.  ddy  See.  The  external  inter- 
coftals  ; b a part  to  which  the  external  oblique 
mufcle  does  not  adhere;  cc,  &c.  the  part  to 
which  the  external  oblique  mufcle  of  the  abdo- 
men adheres,  which  is  about  as  extenfive  as  its 
origin  from  the  ribs;  d the  part  over  which  the 
external  oblique  mulcle  of  the  abdomen  runs 
without  adhering. 

eee,  &c.  Fibres  which  arife  partly,  exter- 
nally, tendinous,  but  chiefly  flefhy  ; and  run 
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in  a franfverfe  dire£lion  from  one  rib  to  an- 
other. 

ff.  Sic.  Part  of  the  internal  intcr-coftals. 
gg,  &c.  Flefhy  fibres  which  run  in  the  fame 
direction  as  the  external  inter-coftals  from  one 
cartilaginous  ending  of  the  ribs  to  another. 

hiiklmm  Obliquus  internus  or  afcendens 
abdominis.  It  arifes  from  the  fpine  of  the  ilium, 
tendinous,  and  flefhy,  which  origin  is  continued 
to  the  ligamentum  failopii,  from  whicli  it  arifes, 
and  from  the  fymphyfis  of  the  os  pubis ; it  is 
inferted  into  the  cartilage  of  the  loweft  rib, 
tendinous  and  flefliy,  and  into  the  cartilaginous 
endings  of  the  ribs  as  far  as  the  cartilago-enfi- 
formis ; h the  flefhy  part  ending  at  % i ; at  k is 
an  opening  through  which  blood-veflets  pafs  to 
and  from  the  external  oblique  mufcle ; / the 
flat  tendon  ; at  ;«  m that  part  of  the  tendon  of 
this  mufcle  which  runs  over  the  re£tus  is  cut 
off. 

n 0 Re£fus  abdominis,  arifes  from  the  os  pubis 
and  is  inferted  into  the  cartilago-enfiformis,  and 
the  cartilages  of  the  tenth,  ninth,  eighth,  feventh, 
fixth,  fifth,  fourth,  and  third  ribs  near  the  fler- 
numj  and  into  the  fternum  betwixt  the  roots 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs. 
— There  are  flefhy  fibres  arifing  from  the  firft 
rib  which  join  it  at  its  origin  from  the  fternum, 
betwixt  the  cartilages  of  the  third  and  fourth 
ribs. — This  is  called  a diftindl  mufcle  and 
named  mufculus  in  fummo  thorace  fitus. 
p The  elevating  mufcle  of  the  tail. 
q The  lateral  mufcle  of  the  tail. 
r The  inter-tranfverfe  mufcle  of  the  tail. 
s The  depreffing  mufcle  of  the  tail. 

For  a more  full  explanation  of  the  mufcles 
of  the  tail,  fee  Plate  XIX. 
t The  external  fphindfor  ani. 
u Acceleratores  penis. 

•U)  nv  Glands. 

— ^The  blood-velTels  and  nerves  which  are 
marked  on  the  thorax,  are  thofe  which  were 
diftributed  to  the  parts  taken  off,  as  the  obli- 
quus externus,  latiffimus  dorfi,  membrana  car- 
nofa,  &c.  and  integuments : the  nerves  come 
from  the  nervi  dorfales,  or  coftales,  and  nervi 
lumbares ; the  arteries  from  the  arteriae  inter- 
coftales  inferlores,  and  the  arteriae  lumbares ; 
the  veins  from  the  venae  inter-coftales  and  venae 
lumbares. 

In  the  upper  Limbs. 

ABC  Triceps  brachii ; A the  part  called 
extenfor  longus  j B extenfor  brevis  : the  long 
head  arifes  from  the  inferior  cofta  of  the  fca- 
pula,  and  the  fhort  head  from  the  humerus, 
they  are  inferted  into  the  ancon  at  C. 

abc  Extenfor  digitorum  communis ; a the 


flefliy  part  which  arifes  from  the  external  con- 
dyle of  the  humerus,  the  upper  and  lateral 
part  of  the  radius  and  fafeia  which  covers  the 
extending  mufcles  on  the  cubit,  but  its  principal 
origin  is  by  a ftrong  flat  tendon  from  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  hume- 
rus, from  which  place  it  continues  its  origin 
into  the  anterior  foflula,  or  fmus,  which  re- 
ceives the  upper  head  of  the  radius  when  the 
cubit  is  bent : it  lies  under  the  extenfor  carpi 
radialis,  to  the  tendon  of  which  it  adheres  for 
about  three  minutes  from  its  beginning,  as 
well  as  to  the  burfal  ligament  which  lies  under 
It-,  be  the  tendon  which  is  chiefly  inferted  into 
the  coffin  bone  : It  fends  the  flip  c to  the  tendon 
of  the  extenfor  minimi  digiti,  to  be,  along  with 
it,  inferted  into  the  anterior  and  fuperior  part  of 
the  great  paftern  externally  ; and  another  flip 
which  is  inferted  into  the  anterior  and  fuperior 
part  of  the  great  paftern  internally  : it  likewife 
fends  a flat  tendinous  flip  or  aponeurofis  to  the 
os  orbiculare,  and  another  to  the  fuperior  part 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  or  internal  articular  li- 
gament near  its  infertion  into  that  bone ; thefe 
are  analogous  to  thofe  aponeurofes  in  the  hu- 
man body,  which  bind  the  tendons  of  this  muf- 
cle together. 

d d The  tendon  of  the  mufcle  which  is 
analogous  to  the  extenfor  minimi  digiti  in  the 
human  body,  joined  by  the  flip  c of  the  ex- 
tenfor digitorum  communis  : it  arifes  from  the 
fuperior  part  of  the  radius,  from  the  external 
part  of  the  ulna  for  a confiderable  way  down 
that  bone,  and  from  the  vagina  or  cafe  which 
Linds  together  the  bending  mufcles  of  the  cubit^ 
and  is  inferted  along  with  the  flip  c into  the  an- 
terior and  fuperior  part  of  the  great  paftern  ex- 
ternally : this  flip,  which  it  receives,  Is  analogous 
to  the  aponeurofis  in  the  human  body,  which 
binds  the  tendons  of  the  extenfor  digitorum 
together  ; it  fends  a flip  to  the  orbicular  bone, 
to  which,  by  that  means,  it  is  bound. 

efghi  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris : e the  external 
head,  arifing,  by  the  tendon  e,  from  the  exter- 
nal protuberance  of  the  os  humeri  pofteriorly  : 
f the  internal  head,  arifing  from  the  internal 
protuberance  of  the  os  humeri : g the  tendon 
which  divides  into  two  a little  below  g,  and  is 
inferted,  by  the  part  h,  into  the  external  fplint 
bone,  and,  by  the  part  i,  into  the  os  pififorme 
or  orbiculare. — ^Thefe  heads  are  diftindb 
mufcles,  the  one  ulnaris  externus,  the  other 
ulnaris  internus ; the  tendon  of  the  ulnaris  ex- 
ternus only  is  divided,  being  inferted  partly  into 
the  external  fplint  bone,  and  partly  into  the  or- 
biculare. 

YLklm  The  profundus  : it  arifes  by  four  dif- 
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tin£l  heads,  the  moft  confiderable  of  which, 
marked  K,  arifes  from  the  internal  protube- 
rance of  the  os  humeri  pofteriorly  under  and 
in  common  with  the  fublimis,  with  which  it 
fecms  to  be  confounded,  in  fome  degree,  all 
the  way  down  the  flelhy  part  till  it  comes  to 
the  tendon,  where  the  four  heads  unite,  and 
then  the  profundus  and  fublimis  make  two  dif- 
tinft  tendons  : the  ftcond  head  arifes  under  the 
firft,  from  the  fame  protuberance,  by  a fmall 
ilattifli  tendon,  which  foon  fwells  into  a round 
fleflry  belly,  then,  gradually  tapering,  becomes 
a round  tendon,  and  joins  in  with  the  firft  head 
a little  above  the  orbicular  bone  of  the  carpus  : 
tlie  third  head  k arifes  flefliy  from  the  ancon 
near  its  extremity,  and  foon  becoming  a fmall 
long  tendon  joins  in  with  the  firft  and  fecond 
heads  about  the  fame  place  where  they  unite : 
the  fourth  head  arifes  flelhy  from  the  flat  pof- 
terior  part  of  the  radius  about  its  middle,  and 
(firft  becoming  tendinous)  joins  in  with  the 
heads  about  the  fame  place  where  they  join 
w'ith  each  other  j / m the  common  tendon,  which 
is  inferted  below  m into  the  coffin  bone. — It 
receives,  from  the  pofterior  part  of  the  bones 
of  the  carpus,  the  infertion  of  v/hat  is  analo- 
gous to  the  flexor  brevis  policis  manus,  and 
flexor  parvus  minimi  digiti,  in  the  human  body. 

N « 0 The  fublimis,  which  arifes  from  the 
internal  protuberance  of  the  os  humeri  pofte- 
riorly, over  and  in  common  with  the  firft  head 
of  the  profundus,  with  which  it  feems  to  be 
confounded,  in  fome  degree,  all  the  way  down 
the  flefhy  part,  till  it  comes  near  the  orbicular 
bone  of  the  carpus,  where  it  makes  a diftindl 
tendon  n u,  which  divides,  near  o,  for  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  profundus,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
great  paftern  on  each  fide, of  that  tendon,  and 
ferves  as  a ligament  to  confine  it  to  that  bone 
when  the  joint  is  bent ; N the  flefhy  part. — It 
receives,  from  the  pofterior  and  internal  part  of 
the  radius,  the  infertion  of  what  is  analogous 
tp  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  manus  in  the  human 
body. 

pp  Nervus  plantaris. 

q Arteria  plantaris. 

s Vena  cephalica-,  it  falls  Into  the  jugular 
vein. 

tt  Vena  plantaris  externa,  and  vena  plantaris 
interna. 

u The  burfal  ligament,  at  the  juncSlure  of 
the  humerus  with  the  fcapula. 

•wx  The  external  articular  ligament  of  the 
carpus. 

y z The  internal  articular  ligament  of  the 
carpus. 

1 2 A ligament  running  from  the  orbicular 


bone  of  the  carpus  to  the  fplint  bone  : it  ferves 
as  a flay  to  that  bone  when  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris  is  in  adlion:  there  is  a large  branch  of 
the  vena  cephalica  protuberating  under  it. 

3 34  4 InterofTeus,  &c.  It  is  like  a ftrong 
ligament  arifing  from  the  bones  of  the  carpus, 
and  upper  part  of  the  metacarpal  bones : it  is 
inferted  into  the  fefamoid  bones  and  great  paf- 
tern on  each  fide,  and  fends  off  tlic  ligaments 
4 4 to  the  tendon  of  the  extenfor  digitorum, 
which  it  keeps  from  ftarting  when  the  fetlock 
joint  gives  way. — It  fupplies  the  places  of  the 
interoflei  manus,  and  abdudfors  of  the  fore-fin- 
ger, little  finger,  and  fhort  abdudfors  of  the 
thumb,  with  the  addudfors  of  the  thumb  and 
little  finger. 

In  the  lower  Limbs, 

a b Iliacus  internus  ; a its  origin  from  the 
fpine  of  the  ilium : It  arifes  from  the  whole  or 
fuperior  half  of  the  Infide  of  the  os  Ilium,  and 
has  fome  origin  from  that  part  of  the  fafeia  lata 
which  lies  betwixt  it  and  the  glutei : it  is  joined 
in  with  the  pfoas  magnus  from  Its  origin,  and 
with  it  inferted  into  the  little  trochanter  of  the 
thigh  bone ; they  feem  to  be  but  one  mufcle. 

cddddefgh  Gluteus  medius  ; c the  part 
which  arifes  from  the  tendinous  furface  of  the 
facro-lumbalis,  and  does  not  adhere  to  the  faf- 
eia lata ; dddd  the  part  which  receives  flefhy 
fibres  from  the  fafeia  lata  ; e Its  origin  from 
the  ilium,  which  is  continued  from  this  place 
to  the  pofierior  part  of  the  fpine,  and  all  that 
fpace  of  the  os  ilium  which  lies  betwixt  the 
fpine  and  the  gluteus  internus,  partly  tendinous, 
but  chiefly  flefhy  ; and  from  the  ligament  which 
goes  between  the  Ilium  and  the  tranfvcrfe  pro- 
cefles  of  the  os  facrum  -,  f the  part  which  lies 
under  the  gluteus  externus  and  biceps  cruris  j 
ggh  its  infertion  into  the  great  trochanter. 

A A B Gluteus  externus  •,  A A the  flefhy 
part;  B a flat  tendon. 

C Gluteus  medius. 

D Pyramidalis. 

E Mufculus  fafeia  lata. 

F Sartorlus. 

i k I m nGH  Pyramidalis,  arifes  from  the  os 
facrum  and  the  ligament  betwixt  that  and  the 
ifehium  : it  Is,  for  a confiderable  way,  infepa- 
rably  joined  to  the  gluteus  medius,  and  inferted 
at  k into  the  back  part  of  the  great  trochanter : 
it  receives  an  expanfion  from  the  gluteus  exter- 
nus : G the  infertion  of  its  flat  tendon  H. 

0 Triceps  fecundus ; It  arifes  from  the  If- 
ehium, and  is  inferted  into  the  llnea  afpera  of 
the  thigh  bone,  and  near  its  infertion  is  attached 
to  the  large  adductor. 

q r s t Triceps  tertius,  the  large  adductor  of 
U 2 
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the  thigh,  or  addu£tor  magnus  : it  arifes  from 
the  ligament  running  from  the  facrum  and  coc- 
cyx to  the  ifchium  ; which  ligament  is  probably 
nothing  more  than  the  flat  tendon  of  this  muf- 
cle,  to  the  pofterior  edge  of  which  the  fafcia 
lata  is  joined,  and  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
ligament  running  betwixt  the  os  facrum  and  the 
ifchium : its  principal  origin  is  from  the  tu- 
bercle of  the  ifchium  : it  is  inferted  by  a ftrong 
tendon  into  the  internal  condyle  of  the  hume- 
rus, behind  the  origin  of  the  articular  ligament 
and  a little  below  it,  and  by  a flat  tendon  into 
the  articular  ligament  and  tendon  of  the  fcmi- 
tendinofus  : it  joins  in  with  the  long  adduftor 
near  its  infertion. 

u u 10  Gracilis  : it  arifes  from  the  edge  of  the 
inferior  branch  of  the  os  pubis,  near  the  fym- 
phyfis,  by  a broad  and  very  fliort  tendon  •,  from 
thence  the  flelhy  fibres  run  down  to  the  inter- 
nal condyle  of  the  os  femoris,  where  they  ter- 
minate in  a thin  tendon,  which  afterwards  de- 
generates into  a kind  of  aponeurofis,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  fore  part  of  the  infide  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia. 

X y y z I'he  inferior  part  of  the  femi-tendi- 
nofus ; the  upper  part  is  cut  off  at  x : the  ori- 
gin, by  carnous  fibres  from  the  broad  tendon  of 
the  adduiflor  magnus,  is  fliewn  atr;  the  ten- 
dinous produdlion  which  wraps  over  the  gemel- 
lus to  join  in  with  the  fafcia  lata  and  tendon  of 
the  biceps  cruris  is  cut  oft'  atyy:  it  fends  off 
an  expanfion  which  is  attached  to  the  tendinous 
ligament  which  lies  over  the  gemellus  and 
covers  fome  nerves  and  blood-veffels  which  pafs 
over  the  gemellus  and  run  down  the  leg  ; they 
are  marked  i 4 in  Plate  II.  : it  is  alfo 
inferted  by  a flat  tendon  or  expanfion  into  the 
plantaris  near  the  bottom  of  the  flefiiy  part ; 
through  which  expanfion  there  is  an  opening 
for  the  pafl'age  of  a large  nerve  marked  6 7 in 
Plate  III.  on  the  left  lower  limb ; its  prin- 
cipal infertion  is  by  a flat  tendon  into  the 
fuperior  and  anterior  part  of  the  tibia  inter- 
nally. 

123  Semi-membranofus ; 2 its  origin  from 
the  tubercle  of  the  ifchium  : at  its  origin  It  is  at- 
tached to  the  fhort  head  of  the  biceps  cruris  ; 
about  z it  joins  in  with  the  femi-tendinofus, 
and  is  with  it  inferted  into  the  tibia. 

4 5 6 7 7 8 Vaflus  externus  ; 4 its  origin  from 
the  pofterior  part  of  the  grfeat  trochanter ; 5 the 
part  which  arifes  from  the  infide  : they  are  both 
externally  tendinous : its  origin  is  continued 
flefliy  along  the  infide  of  the  femoris  for 
about  two* thirds  of  its  length  dowm wards;  6 the 
flefliy  belly ; 7 7 its  infertion  into  the  patella ; 
7 8 its  infertion  into  the  lateral  ligament  of  the 


patella : it  is  llkewife  inferted  into  the  tendon 
of  the  redlus. 

9 Reeffus  cruris  : it  arifes  from  the  external 
or  pofterior  part  of  the  inferior  fpine  of  the 
ilium  by  one  tendon,  and  by  another  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  fame  fpine ; thefe  tendons 
loon  unite  and  form  a large  flelhy  belly,  which 
defeends  to  be  inferted  into  the  patella. 

10  ir  12  12  13  14  15  16  The  gemellus ; 10 
its  external  head,  w'hich  arifes  out  of  and  from 
the  borders  of  a large  fofl'a  or  notch  in  the  os 
femoris,  a little  above  the  external  condyle,  at 
10  externadly  tendinous;  11  its  internal  head, 
W'hich  arifes  from  a roughnefs  on  the  lower  and 
pofterior  part  of  the  os  femoris  a little  above 
the  internal  condyle:  12  12  a fort  of  flat  ten- 
don, which  may  be  eafily  feparated  from  the 
mufcle,  only  adhering  to  it  by  its  external 
edge  ; its  internal  edge  joins  the  fafcia  of  the 
femi-tendinofus,  See.  it  runs  over  the  furface  of 
the  mufcle,  and  joins  in  with  the  fafcia  fent 
from  the  femi-tendinofus.  Sec.  which  joins  it 
both  above  and  below,  and  by  that  means  makes 
a cafe  for  the  tendons  of  the  gemellus  and 
plantaris;  13  the  external  flelhy  part ; 14  the 
external  flelhy  part  lying  under  the  expanfion 
of  the  femi-tendinofus,  Ike.  ; 15  the  tendon 
formed  by  part  of  the  external  head  ; 16  the 
tendon  of  the  internal  head,  formed  by  the  in- 
ternal head  and  part  of  the  external  head  : thefe 
tendons,  15  and  16,  are  both  together  inferted 
into  the  os  calcis. 

17  At  17  is  marked  the  cutting  off"  of  the 
fafcia  from  the  femi-tendinofus. 

1819  I he  folteus  : it  arifes  from  the  external 
articular  ligament  of  the  knee,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  fafeite  or  tendinous  parts  of  the  gemel- 
lus 1212  a little  below  19,  or  attached  to  them 
and  inferted  with  them  into  the  os  calcis:  the 
fafcia;  from  the  biceps,  femi-tendinofus,  gra- 
cilis, &;c.  with  the  tendinous  part,  marked 
1212  In  this  table,  communicate  with  or  are 
attached  to  each  other,  and  are  inferted  partly 
into  the  os  calcis  on  the  infide  of  the  principal 
tendon  of  the  gemellus,  w'ith  which,  at  their 
infertion,  they  are  confounded,  and  are  partly 
inferted  on  each  edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  plan- 
taris as  it  runs  over  the  os  calcis  : their  lateral 
parts  are  joined  pofteriorly  by  a ligamentous 
membrane,  marked  22  23  24  in  Plate  XIX. 

20  21  22  The  tendon  of  the  plantaris  : this 
mufcle  arifes  under  the  external  head  of  the 
gemellus  (in  which  it  is  in  a manner  w'rapped 
up),  out  of  the  large  fofl'a,  or  notch,  in  the  os 
femoris  : above  tlie  external  condyle,  on  the 
external  fide  of  its  flefhy  belly,  the  gemellus  is 
attached  to  it  by  flefliy  fibres ; at  20  it  runs 
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over  the  end  of  the  os  calcis,  where  it  Is  bound 
on  each  fide  by  ligaments  which  prevent  its 
r.ipping  to  either  fide  ; at  21  it  divides  to  be  in- 
fcrted  on  each  fide  of  the  inferior  part  of  the 
great  paftern  pofteriorly,  and  to  give  pafiage  to 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  digitorum  pedis,  to 
which  tendon  it  ferves  as  a ligament  to  confine 
it  to  the  great  pafiern  when  the  fetlock  joint  is 
bent,  and  by  that  means  it  receives  alfiftance 
from  that  tendon  in  bending  the  fetlock  joint. 
— This  is  analogous  to  the  plantaris  and  fhort 
flexor  of  the  toes  in  the  human  body,  viz.  the 
part  above  20  to  the  plantaris,  and  the  part 
below  20  to  the  fhort  flexor  of  the  toes. 

•23  25  25  25  26  Flexor  digitorum  pedis ; 23 
the  flefliy  belly,  externally  tendinous,  which 
arifes  tendinous  and  flefhy  from  the  fibula  and 
articular  ligament  which  runs  from  the  external 
condyle  of  the  os  femoris  to  and  down  that 
bone,  and  from  the  pofierior  part  of  the  tibia, 
tendinous  and  flefliv,  which  origination  is  con- 
tinued near  half  the  way  down  that  bone  from 
a conliderable  roughnefs,  the  protuberating  parts 
of  which  give  rife  to  the  four  or  five  tendi- 
nous parts  of  which  this  mufcle  is  compofed  ; 
25  25  25  26  the  tendon,  inferted  at  26  into 
the  coffin  bone. 

27  27  28  29  Peronaeus  ; it  arifes  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  fibula  and  articular  ligament, 
which  runs  from  the  external  condyle  of  the 
os  femoris  down  the  fibula  : it  has  an  origin 
from  the  tendinous  furface  of  the  flexor  digi- 
torum pedis,  near  all  the  length  of  the  flefhy 
part  of  that  mufcle;  28  29  its  tendon,  which 
is  inferted  into  the  tendon  of  the  long  extenfor 
of  the  toes  at  29,  part  of  which  is  afterwards 
inferted  into  the  great  pafiern  on  its  fuperior 
and  anterior  portions  externally. 

30  3 1 Extenfor  longus  digitorum  pedis  ; it 
arifes  along  with  the  ftrong  tendon  of  the  ti- 
bialis anticus,  to  which  it  is  infeparably  joined 
near  its  origin  : it  arifes  alfo  from  the  tibia ; 
30  its  flefhy  belly  ; 31  its  tendon,  at  29  joined 
by  the  tendon  of  the  peronjcus,  with  part  of 
v'  hich  it  fends  off  a flip  to  be  inferted  into  the 
great  paftern  ; on  its  fuperior  and  anterior  part 
externally  it  fends  another  flip,  with  the  fafeiae 
which  join  it,  to  be  inferted  into  the  fuperior 
and  anterior  part  of  the  great  pafiern  inter- 
nally, but  its  principal  infertion  is  into  the  an- 
terior and  fuperior  part  of  the  coffin  bone. 

32  Extenfor  brevis  digitorum  pedis. 

33  34  Tibialis  poflicus ; it  arifes  from  the 
external  fide  of  the  pofierior  part  of  the  head 
of  the  tibia,  and  from  the  tendinous  furface  of 
tlie  flexor  digitorum  pedis  ; 33  its  flefhy  belly; 


34  its  tendon,  inferted  Into  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  digitorum. 

35  35  Poplitteus  : it  arifes  tendinous  from 
the  external  condyle  of  the  os  femoris  under 
the  articular  ligament,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
tibia  at  35  35  externally  tendinous. 

36  36  Nervus  fciaticus. 

37  Nervus  fciatico-cruralis. 

38  Nervus  poplitteus. 

39  Nervus  plantaris  externus  and  nervus  plan- 
taris internus,  which  are  branches  of  the  nervus 
fciatico-tibialis. 

40  A branch  fent  from  the  nervus  fciaticus, 
which  divides,  one  branch  to  go  with  the  blood- 
vefl'els  to  the  gluteus,  another  to  the  biceps 
cruris,  and  another  to  the  feml-tendinofus,  See. 

41  Nervus  fciatico-peronjEus. 

42  42  Rami  of  the  fciatico-peronreus  ; they 
run  in  betwixt  the  peronaeus  and  long  extenfor 
of  the  toe,  and  are  diitributed  to  thofe  mufcles 
with  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  neighbouring 
parts. 

43  A branch  of  the  nervus  fciatico-cruralis. 

44  45  46  Branches  of  the  arteria  pudica  com- 
munis which  is  a branch  of  the  internal  Iliaca 
or  hypogaftrica ; 45  a branch  cut  oil'  where  it 
enters  the  biceps  cruris ; 46  branches  cut  off, 
wliich  pal's  through  the  fafeia  lata  to  go  to  the 
femi-tendinofus. 

4'7  Arteries  which  go  to  the  biceps  cruris. 

48  A branch  of  die  arteria  poplitiea  which 
goes  to  the  biceps  cruris. 

49  Arteria  tibialis  anterior. 

50  Arteria  plantaris  externa. 

51  52  53  Branches  of  the  vena  hypogaftrica; 
at  52  a branch  which  comes  from  the  biceps 
cruris  ; at  53  branches  are  cut  off  which  come 
from  the  femi-tendinofus. 

54  A branch  of  the  vena  poplltaea  which 
comes  from  the  biceps. 

55  A branch  of  the  vena  obturatrix. 

56  Vena  plantaris  externa  and  vena  plantaris 
interna. 

57  57  Glandula  poplitaea,  commonly  called 
the  pope’s  eye. 

58  58  .59  59  60  60  A ligament  running  from 
the  fpines  of  the  os  facrum  to  its  tranfverfe  pro- 
ceffes,  and  from  thence  to  the  tubercle  of  the 
ifehium,  from  which  the  upper  head  of  the 
biceps  receives  a fleffiy  origin;  59  59  60  60 
fliew  the  place  where  the  fafeia  lata  is  cut  off 
which  runs  betwixt  the  falcia  lata  and  biceps 
cruris. 

61  62  The  external  articular  ligament,  which 
Is  inferted  above  into  the  tibia  and  below  into 
the  aftragalus  and  os  calcis. 
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63  63  A ligament  which  binds  together  the 
bones  of  the  tarfus  and  metatarfus,  inferted  ex- 
ternally above  into  the  os  calcis,  and  below 
into  the  external  fplint  bone,  and  internally  into 
the  os  cuboidcs. 

64  A burfal  ligament. 

65  A ftrong  ligament  which  binds  the  os 
calcis  to  the  aftragalus,  or  naviculare,  ofl'a  cuni- 
formia,  and  the  internal  fplint  bone. 

C6  66  67  67  InterolTeus,  c-cc.  it  is  like  a 
ftrong  ligament,  arifing  from  fome  of  the  tar- 
fal  hones,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  metatarfal 
bones,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fefamoid  bones 
and  great  palttrn  on  each  fide : it  fends  off  the 
parts  67  67  on  each  fide  to  bind  down  the  ten- 
don of  the  extenfor  digitorum  pedis. — This  is 
of  a ligamentous  nature,  but  fupplies  the  places 
of  the  interoffeus,  the  fhort  flexor,  addudtor 
and  abdudtor  of  the  great  toe,  the  abdudfor 
and  fhort  flexor  proper  to  the  little  toe,  and  a 
ligament  which  arifes  from  the  calcaneum  and 
belongs  to  the  cuboid  bone ; but  fends  off  an 
excurfion  which  joins  the  origins  of  the  fhort 
flexor  and  interofleus  of  the  little  toe,  both 
thofe  of  the  interofiei  of  the  third  of  the  fmall 
toes  and  that  of  the  addudlor  of  the  great  toe 
in  the  human  body.  The  ligamentous  aponeu- 
rofis  67  is  fent  partly  from  the  interofleus,  &c. 
and  partly  from  the  capfular  of  the  fetlock  joint 
to  be  inferted  into  the  tendon  of  the  extenfor 
digitorum  pedis. 

Explanation  of  Plate  X^XI.  exhibiting  the  muf- 
cleSf  i^c.  of  a horje,  viewed  pofenorly> 

In  the  Head  atid  Wind-pipe. 

a a a The  orbicular  mufcle  of  the  mouth. 

b b Mufculus  caninus,  or  the  elevators  of  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  cheek:  it  arifes 
from  the  upper  jaw  bone,  and  is  inferted,  at  bb^ 
into  the  orbicular  mufcle  of  the  mouth  and  buc- 
cinator. 

c d The  buccinator : it  arifes  in  three  differ- 
ent places;  about  d the  fuperior  fibres  arife 
fropi  the  alveoli  of  the  upper  jaw : the  middle 
fibres  arife  from  the  ligamentum  inter-maxil- 
laris,  and  the  inferior  from  the  lower  jaw  : it  is 
inferted  into  the  glandulous  membrane  of  the 
infide  of  the  cheek  and  lips,  and  at  c into  the 
orbicularis  oris. 

e The  glandulse  buccales,  or  glandulous  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  infide  of  the  lips. 

fg  The  elevator  of  the  chin. 

h The  globe,  or  ball  of  the  eye. 

« Arteria  temporalis. 

00  Arteria  angularis. 

p Vena  angularis. 


qr s Vena  temporalis. 

t An  artery  which  goes  to  the  glandulx  fub- 
linguales. 

u Glandulce  fubllnguales. 

•w  X Geiiio-glofl'us  ; w its  tendinous  origin 
from  the  jaw  bone ; x its  infertion  into  the 
tongue : this  Infertion  is  continued  from  the 
os  hyoides  to  near  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

y z liyo-thyreoideus ; y its  origin  from  the 
thyroid  cartilage ; 2 its  infertion  into  the  os 
hyoides. 

I I 2 The  lower  conftriftor  of  the  pharinx. 

3 4 Hyo-glofl'us ; arifing  at  3 from  the  os 
hyoides,  and  inferted  into  the  tongue  near  4. 

5 Part  of  the  os  hyoides. 

6 The  outer  ear. 

In  the  Neck, 

ab  c def  Longus  colli  •,  a the  part  coming 
from  its  inferior  origin  from  the  lateral  parts  of 
the  bodies  of  the  five  uppermoft  vertebrae  of  the 
back,  and  the  loweft  of  the  neck ; be  d e its 
originations  from  the  tranfverfe  proceflTes  of  the 
fixth,  f.fth,  fourth,  and  third  vertebrae  of  the 
neck  : it  is  inferted  at  f into  the  anterior  oblique 
procefs  of  the  fixth  vertebra  of  the  neck : it  is 
alfo  inferred  into  the  bodies  of  the  fifth,  fourth, 
third,  and  fecond  laterally,  near  their  tranfverfe 
procelTes,  and  into  the  anterior  eminence  or 
tubercle  of  the  body  of  the  atlas. 

gg.,  Sic.  h h.  See.  Inter-tranfverfarii  pofteri- 
ores  colli;  gg.  Sic.  their  originations /rom  the 
roots  of  the  oblique  procefles,  and  betwixt 
them  and  the  tranfverfe  procefles  where  the  in- 
ter-vertebralis  does  not  cover ; h hy  Sic.  their 
infertions  into  the  fixth,  fifth,  fourth,  third  and 
fecond  tranfverfe  procefles  of  the  vertebrae  of 
the  neck. — To  divide  thefe  into  diftimff  muf- 
cles  there  feems  to  be,  for  each  infertion  into 
the  tranfverfe  procefles,  two  originations,  viz. 
one  from  the  inferior  part  of  the  vertebra  below 
the  infertion,  and  the  other  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  next  to  that. — The  loweft  origin 
is  from  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  back,  part  of 
which  is  Inferted  into  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of 
the  feventh  vertebra  of  the  neck. 

i kll  Obliquus  capitis  inferior ; i k its  origin 
from  all  the  length  of  the  fpine  of  the  fecond 
vertebra  of  the  neck ; at  k,  where  it  runs  under 
the  redbus  capitis  pofticus  longus,  it  is  exter- 
nally tendinous  ; it  arifes  from  all  the  pofterior 
part  of  that  vertebra  which  the  inter-vertebralis 
does  not  cover,  and  is  inferted,  at  / /,  into  all 
or  moft  of  the  broad  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the 
atlas,  which  is  not  covered  by  the  inter-ver- 
ttbralis. 
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m n Obliquus  capitis  fuperior ; m its  flefliy 
origin,  which  is  pretty  deep  from  the  broad 
tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  atlas ; « its  infertion 
into  the  occiput. 

op  Re£l:us  capitis  pofticus  major  j o its  origin 
from  the  ridge  or  fpine  of  the  lower  oblique 
proccfs  of  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck ; 
p its  infertion  into  the  occiput. 

q Reflus  capitis  pofticus  minor,  or  rather 
mcdius : it  arifes  from  the  root  of  the  fpine  of 
the  oblique  procefs  of  the  fecond  vertebra  of 
the  neck  above  the  origin  of  the  re6lus  major  j 
and  continues  its  origin  for  about  three  minutes 
up  the  fpine,  or  ridge  of  this  vertebra : it  is 
inferted  by  a fliort  and  broad  tendon  into  the 
occiput,  wrapping  over  the  furface  of  the  in- 
ter-vertebralis. 

r St  uwiv  X The  multlfidae  of  the  fpine,  arif- 
ing  at  r St  u from  the  defcending  oblique  pro- 
celles  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  partly, 
ejiternally  tendinous ; w nv  the  infertion  of  the 
parts  arifmg  at  stUy  from  the  defcending  ob- 
lique procefles  of  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  third 
vertebrae  of  the  neck,  viz.  all  that  part  which 
arifes  from  the  third  vertebra  »,  the  external 
and  middle  parts  of  the  origin  from  the  fourth 
vertebra  r,  and  the  external  part  of  the  origin 
from  the  fifth  vertebra  s.  The  inner  part  of 
the  origin  from  the  fourth  vertebra,  and  the 
middle  part  from  the  fifth  vertebra,  with  the 
external  part  from  the  fixth  vertebra  r,  are  in- 
ferted into  the  fpine  of  the  third  vertebra. — 
There  are  fibres  inferted  into  the  fpine  of  the 
third  vertebra,  arifing  from  three  vertebrae  be- 
low it  j and  in  that  manner  it  runs  on  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  fpine. 

yyy  The  inter-vertebralis  appearing  betwixt 
the  originations  of  the  inter-tranfverfa'rii  pofte- 
riores  colli  : they  arife  from  the  afcending  ob- 
lique procefles  of  the  five  inferior  vertebrae  of 
the  neck,  and  from  the  fpace  betwixt  the  ob- 
lique procefles  of  the  uppcrmoft  vertebra  of 
the  back;  they  are  Inferted  each  into  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrx  above  their 
origin  refpedlively. 

1 1 Branches  of  the  cervical  nerves. 

2 Branches  of  the  cervical  arteries. 

3 Branches  of  the  cervical  veins. 

4 Part  of  the  vena  jugularis  communis. 

5 Vena  jugularis  externa  anterior. 

6 Vena  jugularis  externa  pofterior  or  fupe- 
rior. 

7 8 9 lo  Ligamentum  colli  ; 8 the  place 
where  the  trapezius  and  rhomboides  are  cut 
from  their  originations  from  this  ligament;  9 the 
part  which  is  inferted  into  the  fpines  of  the 


fuperior  vertebrse  ; 10  the  part  which  is  inferted 
into  the  occiput. 

In  the  Trunk, 

a Semi-fpinalis  dorfi  ; it  arifes  flefliyfrom  the 
tendinous  furface  of  the  longiflimus  dorfi  : and 
inferted  into  the  fpines  of  the  ten  fuperior  ver- 
tebrae of  the  back  : it  communicates  with  the 
fpinalis  cervicis  as  well  as  the  flefhy  fibres  of 
the  fpinalis  dorfi  before  its  infertion,  the  fpinalis 
dorfi  being  inferted  below  it. 

bhccy  &c.  The  external  inter*coftals  ; they 
arife,  at  b by  from  the  inferior  edge,  and  a little 
of  the  outfide  of  each  rib,  the  Taft  excepted : 
they  are  a little  tendinous,  and  defcending  ob- 
liquely downwards,  are  inferted  at  rr  into  the 
upper  edge  and  a little  of  the  outfide  of  each 
rib,  the  firft  excepted. 

ddeey  See.  The  internal  Inter-coftals ; they 
arife  sst  dd  from  the  fuperior  edge  of  the  bony 
part  of  each  rib,  except  the  firft  (not  covering 
any  of  the  outfide),  and  from  the  edges  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and  a confiderable  part 
of  the  outfide  of  them  ; they  are  chiefly  ex- 
ternally tendinous,  but  partly  fleftiy,  and  afcend- 
ing obliquely  upwards  and  forwards  are  inferted 
into  the  lower  edge  of  the  bony  part  of  each 
rib,  and  into  the  edges  and  part  of  the  outfides 
of  their  cartilages,  the  laft  rib  excepted. 

/ The  elevating  mufcle  of  the  tail. 
g The  lateral  mufcle  of  the  tail. 
h The  inter-tranfverfe  mufcle  of  the  tail. 
i The  depreffing  mufcle  of  the  tail. 

The  mufcles  of  the  tail  are  more  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  plate. 

kk  I m m Tranfverfalis  abdominis  ; i k the 
part  which  arifes  from  the  Infide  of  the  ribs 
below  the  triangularis  of  the  llernum  and  the 
diaphragm,  by  flefliy  digitations  ; the  part  / arifes 
from  the  three  or  four  uppermoft  tranfverfe  pro- 
celTes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins  by  an  apo- 
neurofis,  and  flelhy  from  the  internal  labium  of 
the  crifta  oflis  ilii,  and  a great  part  of  the  liga- 
mentum fallopii,  or  tendinous  margin  of  the 
internal  obliquus  of  the  abdomen;  and  is  in- 
ferted into  the  enfiform  cartilage  and  linea  alba, 
adhering  to  the  pofterior  plate  of  the  aponeu- 
rofis  of  the  internal  oblique  mufcle  of  the  ab- 
domen : at  its  firft  paffing  under  the  re&us  the 
lower  part  of  the  aponeurofis  of  the  tranfverfa- 
lis is  feparated  from  the  upper  in  a tranfverfe 
direftion  from  the  edge  of  the  re£lus  to  the 
linea  alba,  about  half  way  betwixt  the  navel 
and  fynchondrofis  of  the  pubis,  the  upper  part 
going  behind  the  redus  and  the  lower  before  it 
and  the  pyramidalis. 
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0 0,  See.  Brandies  of  the  nervi  codales,  lying 
upon  the  tranfverhiHs,  which  go  to  the  abdo- 
minal mufdes  and  integuments. 

p Branches  of  the  nervi  lumbares,  which  go 
to  the  abdominal  mufdes  and  integuments  lying 
over  the  tranfvcrfdis. 

q q,  &.C.  Arteries  from  the  intercoftalis  infe- 
rior. 

r The  external  branch  of  the  outer  iliac  ar- 
tery in  two  ramifications,  accompanied  by  s. 

s The  external  branch  of  the  outer  iliac  vein 
in  two  ramifications. 

t The  external  fphinder  ani. 

« Acceleratores  penis. 

In  the  upper  Limbs. 

a b c Brachialis  internus ; a the  part  which 
arifes  from  the  neck  of  the  humerus ; b the 
part  which  arifes  from  the  internal  lower  part 
of  the  fcapula  ; at  c it  is  going  to  be  inferted 
into  the  radius  a little  below  the  coraco-radialis 
and  more  internally. 

elefghi  Profundus,  or  perforans  ; It  arifes 
by  four  dillind  heads,  the  firft,  or  molt  con- 
fiderable,  of  which  is  that  marked  d e in  this 
plate  : it  aiifes  from  the  internal  protuberance 
of  the  humerus,  polleriorly,  under,  and  in  com- 
mon with  the  fublimis,  with  which  it  feems  to 
be  confounded,  in  fome  degree,  all  the  way 
down  the  flefliy  part,  till  it  comes  to  the  ten- 
don where  the  four  heads  unite,  and  then  the 
profundus  and  fublimis  make  two  diftind  ten- 
dons : it  is  tendinous  at  cl:  the  fecond  head 
arifes  under  the  firfi,  from  the  fame  protube- 
rance, by  a fmall  flattilh  tendon,  which  foon 
fwells  into  a round  flefliy  belly,  then  tapering 
, gradually  becomes  a round  tendon,  and  joins  in 
with  the  firft  head  a little  above  the  orbicular 
bone  of  the  carpus  : the  third  head  f arifes 
flefliy  from  the  ancon  near  its  extremity,  and 
foon  becomes  a fmall  round  tendon ; g joins  in 
with  the  firft  and  fecond  heads  about  g,  where 
they  unite  •,  the  fourth  head  arifes  flefliy  from 
the  flat  pofterior  part  of  the  radius,  about  its 
middle  (firft  becoming  tendinous),  and  then 
joins  in  with  the  other  heads  about  the  fame 
place  where  they  join  in  with  each  other  : they 
all  together  form  the  common  tendon  hi,  which 
is  inferted,  at  i,  into  the  coffin  bone. — It  re- 
ceives, from  the  pofterior  part  of  the  bones  of 
the  carpus,  the  infertion  of  what  is  analogous 
to  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  manus,  and  flexor 
parvus  minimi  digiti  in  the  human  body. 

Ikmnn  The  fublimis  or  perforatus  ; it  arifes 
from  the  internal  protuberance  of  the  os  hu- 
meri, pofteriorly,  over,  and  in  common  with 


the  firft  head  of  the  profundus,  with  which  It 
feems  to  be  confounded,  in  fome  degree,  all 
the  way  down  the  flefliy  part,  till  it  comes 
near  the  orbicular  bone  of  the  carpus,  where  it 
makes  a diftindb  tendon  / m n ti,  which  divides 
at  m for  the  profundus,  and  is  inferted  on  each 
fide  of  the  great  paftern,  as  at  n and  n : It  ferves 
as  a ligament  to  confine  the  tendon  of  the  pro- 
fundus to  that  bone  when  the  joint  is  bent. — 
n his  mufcle  receives  from  the  pofterior  and  in- 
ternal part  of  the  radius,  the  infertion  of  what 
Is  analogous  to  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  manus 
in  the  human  body. 

0 A ligament  which  binds  down  the  bending 
tendons,  explained  in  Plate  XIX. 

p q Flexor  carpi  radlalis ; it  arifes  from  the 
internal  protuberance  of  the  os  humeri,  and  is 
inferted  at  q into  the  fplint  bone. 

r r Interofleus,  &c.  it  arifes  from  the  bones 
of  the  carpus  and  metacarpus,  and  is  inferted, 
at  r r,  into  the  oflTa  fefampida. 

s Nervus  radialis. 

t Vena  cephalica : below  the  carpus  it  is 
called  vena  plantaris. 

u u Ligaments  which  bind  the  orbicular  bone 
to  the  radius,  the  bones  of  the  carpus  and  me- 
tacarpal bone. 

nu  w,  &c.  Articular  ligaments, 

AT  X The  cartilages  belonging  to  the  coffin 
bone. 

In  the  lower  Limbs. 

ah  be  Iliacus  Internus ; a part  of  its  origin 
from  the  pofterior  part  of  the  anterior  fpine, 
and  fome  marks  of  its  origin  from  the  fafeia 
lata  ; ^ its  origin  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 

anterior  fpine  of  the  ilium,  which  is  continued 
from  all,  or  moft  part,  of  the  infide  of  the 
ilium,  which  lies  before  the  tranfverfe  procefl'cs 
of  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins  and  facrum : it 
joins  in  with  the  pfoas  magnus  from  its  origin, 
and  is,  with  it,  Inferted  into  the  little  trochanter 
of  the  thigh  bone : they  feem  to  be  but  one 
mufcle. 

deeffgg  Gluteus  Internus;  dee  origin 
from  all  that  part  of  the  outfide  of  the  iliuna 
which  is  below  the  origin  of  the  gluteus  me- 
dlus,  running  between  the  anterior  inferior 
fpine,  and  the  great  pofterior  finus : it  is  like- 
wife  fixed  in  the  edge  of  that  finus  in  the  fpine 
of  the  ifehium,  and  in  the  orbicular  ligament 
of  the  joint  of  the  hip  : it  is  inferted,  at  ff, 
into  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  edge  of  the 
great  trochanter  ; it  is  externally  tendinous  at  d, 
and  there  are  tendinous  fibres  running  through 
it  at  gg. 

h i Obturator  internus ; it  arifes  from  the 
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internal  labium  of  all  the  anterior  half  of  the 
foramen  ovale  a little  diftance  from  the  neigh- 
bouring part  of  the  obturator  ligament,  and  alfo 
both  above  and  below  the  foramen  : it  likewife 
arifes  from  the  upper  half  of  the  infide  of  the  os 
ifchium,  from  the  upper  oblique  notch  in  the 
foramen  ovale,  to  the  fuperior  part  of  the  great 
pofteriof  finus  of  the  os  ilium ; at  h it  comes 
out  of  the  pelvis  through  the  pofterioj  notch  of 
the  ifchium  ; and  at  i is  inferted  into  the  great 
trochanter. 

k I Gemini ; the  upper  part  of  which,  h, 
arifes  from  the  acute  procefs  or  fpine  of  the 
ifchium, -near  the  finus  or  notch  through  which 
the  obturator  internus  bends  itfelf ; and  is  in- 
ferted, at  ky  into  the  great  trochanter  along 
with  the  obturator  internus,  and  the  other  of 
the  gemini,  /,  which  arifes  from  the  pofterior 
edge  of  the  finus,  through  which  the  obturator 
internus  bends  itfelf,  and  from  the  outer  part 
of  the  tubercle  near  the  lower  part  of  that 
finus,  and  is  inferted  along  with  the  tendon  of 
the  obturator  internus,  at  /,  into  the  great 
trodianter. 

m Obturator  externus ; it  arifes  from  the 
outer  or  anterior  fide  of  the  os  pubis,  at  the 
edge  of  that  hole  next  the  fmall  ramus  of  the 
ifchium,  and  a little  to  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  obturator  ligament;  and  is  inferted,  atw, 
into  the  great  trochanter. 

n Quadratus ; It  hrifes  from  the  outer  edge, 
or  the  obtufe  line  which  runs  from  under  the 
acetabulum  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  tube- 
rofity  of  the  ifchium  ; and  is  inferted,  at  n,  into 
the  oblong  eminence  of  the,  thigh  bone,  which 
(lands  out  partly  from  the  pofterior  fide  of  the 
trodianter  major,  and  partly  below  the  fame. 

op  q qr  s t Addu£lor  magnus  femoris,  or  tri- 
ceps femoris  ; o the  firft  part,  or  triceps  primus ; 
p q q the  fecond  part,  or  triceps  fecundus  ; 
r s t the  third  part,  or  triceps  tertius  ; It  begins 
its  origin  from  the  outer  part  of  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  os  pubis  near  its  fyncondrofis,  from  whence 
it  continues  to  arife  as  far  as  the  tubercle  of  the 
ifchium ; from  the  tubercle  of  the  ifchium  at  s 
and  fafcia  lata  at  r ; and  is  inferted  the  firft 
part  at  o,  and  the  fecond  at  q q,  into  the  linea 
afpera  in  feme  meafure  externally  tendinous, 
and  into  the  internal  condyle  of  the  os  femoris 
by  a ftrong  tendon  behind  the  origin  of  the  arti- 
cular ligament,  and  a little  below  It. 

ww X Gracilis;  It  arifes  from  the  edge  of 
the  inferior  branch  of  the  os  pubis  near  the 
fymphyfis  by  a broad  and  very  fliort  tendon  ; 
from  thence  the  fleftiy  fibres  run  down  to  the 
internal  condyle  of  the  os  femoris,  where  they 


terminate  in  a thin  tendon,  which  afterwards 
degenerates  into  a kind  of  aponeurofis  x,  and 
is  inferted  into  the  fore  part  of  the  infide  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia. 

y The  tendon  of  the  mufculus  parvus,  in  ar- 
ticulatione  femoris  fitus  ; it  arifes  by  a flat  ten- 
don over  the  pofterior  tendon  of  the  reiTlus, 
from  a little  above  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum, 
and  foon  -becoming  a round  fleftiy  belly  dvAndles 
again  into  a fmall  flat  tendon,  which  is  inferted 
into  the  thigh  bone  at  y. 

I 122345  Cruralls,  or  cruraeus  ; i i Its 
origin,  from  the  anterior  and  outer  part  of^ 
the  thigh  bone,  externally  tendinous,  being  by 
fmall  fiat  tendons,  which  difappear  at  2 2, 
but  inwardly  fleihy : it  is  inferted  into  the 
patella  at  3 4,  and  into  the  external  lateral 
ligament,  at  4 5,  by  a flat  tendon  or  fafcia  ; 
at  3 it  is  parily  divided  for  the  reception  of 
blood -veiTels. 

6778  10  Vaftus  internus ; 6 the  part  arifing 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  bone,  which 
origin  Is  continued  almoft  down  to  the  inner 
condyle,  or  from  about  half  the  length  of  the 
mufcle,  by  fleftiy  fibres,  from  all  that  fpacc  be- 
tween the  origin  of  the  cruracus  and  the  infertion 
of  the  adductor  magnus  femoris  : from  all  this 
extent  the  fibres  run  obliquely  downwards  and 
outwards,  and  are  inferted,  at  7 7,  into  the 
tendinous  furface  of  the  cruraeus,  and  at  8 into 
the  patella ; 6 7 7 8 drew  the  ImprelTion  made 
on  this  mufcle  by  the  reclus  cruris;  10  fliews 
the  external  furface  of  the  internal  fide  of  this 
mufcle  on  the  left  fide. 

I I Interofleus,  &c. 

A Sartorius. 

B Triceps  fecundus. 

C Tranfverfus  penis. 

E One  of  the  gemini. 

F Obturator  Internus. 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20  21  Plantaris ; 
12  its  origin  out  of  the  large  foflTa,  or  notch,  of 
the  os  femoris;  13  14  its  belly;  at  13  fleftiy 
fibres  are  attached  to  the  tendinous  furface  of 
this  mufcle ; 15  16  17  18  19  20  21  the  tendon, 
which,  about  15,  begins  to  wrap  over  the  ten- 
don of  the  gemellus;  at  16  and  17  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  os  calcis  by  ligaments,  which  are 
Inferted  into  it  in  thofe  places  ; and  at  18  to  the 
great  paftern  by  a ligament  Inferted  into  it  tlicre  ; 
at  19  it  divides  for  the  paflage  of  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  digitorum  pedis  ; at  20  and  21  it  Is  in- 
ferted into  the  great  paftern. — The  parts  16 
and  17  may  be  called  parts  of  the  origin  of  the 
ftiort  flexors  of  the  toes ; the  part  above  1 6 and 
17  being  analogous  to  the  plaiUaris,  and  the 
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part  below  to  the  fliort  flexors  of  the  toes  in 
the  human  body ; one  being  inCerted  into  the 
calcaneum,  and'  the  other  arifing  from  it  ; 
but,  in  a horie,  one  is  like  a continuation 
ot  the  other,  attached  to  the  calcaneum  on 
each  fide. 

22  23  23  Poplitaeus  •,  at  22  it  arifes,  tendi- 
nous, from  the  external  condyle  of  the  os  fe- 
moris,  under  the  articular  ligament,  and  near 
23  23  it  is  inferted  externally  tendinous  into 
the  tibia. 

24  25  26  Tibialis  pofticus ; 24  its  origin 
from  the  external  fide  of  the  poftcrior  part  of 
the  head  of  the  tibia  ; it  arifes  alfo  from  the 
tendinous  furface  of  the  flexor  digitorum 
pedis ; 25  its  flelhy  bellv  -,  26  its  tendon  in- 
ferted into  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  digitorum 
pedis. 

27  28  29  30  31  31  Flexor  longus  digitorum 
pedis;  27  its  origin  from  the  fibula  and  the 
ligament  which  runs  from  the  external  condyle 
of  the  os  femoris,  to  and  down  that  bone,  ten- 
dinous and  flefhy,  and  from  the  pofterlor  part 
of  the  tibia,  tendinous  and  fleflry ; which  ori- 
gination is  continued  near  half  the  way  down 
that  bone  from  a confidcrable  roughncfs,  the 
protuberating  parts  giving  rife  to  the  tendinous 
parts  of  which  this  mufcle  Is  compofed  ; 28  the 
flefhy  belly,  externally  tendinous  ; 2g  30  31  31 
the  tendon  by  which  it  ends,  beginning  at  29, 
coming  from  under  the  plantarls  at  30,  and  in- 
ferted into  the  coffin  bone  at  31  31. — This 
mufcle  is  analogous  to  both  the  flexor  longus 
digitorum  pedis,  and  flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis, 
in  the  human  body : it  receives  an  addition 
from  the  os  calcis  and  ofla  cuneiforma,  which 
is  analogous  to  a mufcular  head  in  the  human 
body,  which  confilts  of  two  portions  dlflindl 
from  the  beginning,  both  arifing  from  the  cal- 
caneum, and  inferted  into  the  tendon  of  the 
long  flexor  of  the  toes  before  it  divides  ; foon 
after  which  the  lumbricales  arife  from  the  ten- 
dons into  w'hich  it  is  divided. 

32  32  Branches  of  the  arteria  glutasa,  ac- 
companied with  veins  and  nerves. 

33  The  large  fciatic  nerve,  which,  on  the 
thigh,  is  called  fciatico-cruralis. 

34  A hrancli  of  the  arteria  cruralis. 

35  Arteria  poplitaea. 

36  Arteria  obturatrix. 

37  Nerves  going  to  the  tibialis  anticus;  they 
are  rami  of  the  fmall  fciatic  branch. 

38  Nctvus  fciatico-tiblalis  intcrnus. 

40  40,  &c.  x\rticular  ligaments. 

4141  The  cartilages  belonging  to  the  coffin 
bone. 


Explanation  of  Plate  XXII.  exhibiting  the  muf- 
des,  of  a horje^  vienved pojiirkrlp. 

In  the  Head  and  Neck, 
a Stylo-glofTus. 
h Stylo-pharingaeus. 
c Stylo-liyoidteus. 

d Hyo-gloflus  ; arifes  from  the  os  hyoides, 
and  is  inferted  into  the  tongue. 
e Pterygoidaeus  internus. 
f Pterygoidaeus  externus. 
g The  middle  conftriefor  of  the  pharinx. 
h The  fuperior  conftrldfor  of  the  pharinx. 
i Crico-arytaenoideus. 

k The  polterior  or  inferior  lateral  cartilage. 

/ The  elevator  of  the  chin. 

L the  outer  ear. 

m //,  &c.  Inter-vertebrales  ; m,  See.  their  ori- 
gins from  the  afeending  oblique  procefles  of  the 
five  inferior  vertebrae  of  the  neck. : the  loweft 
origin  is  from  the  fpace  betwixt  the  oblique 
procefles  of  the  uppermoll  vertebra  of  the  back  ; 
«,  &c.  their  Infertions  into  the  lateral  parts 
of  the  bodies  of  each  vertebra  above  their 
origins. 

opqqqqqr  Ligamentum  eolit;  the  part  p 
arifes  from  the  fpincs  of  the  fecond  and  third 
vertebrae  of  the  back,  and  the  part  0 from  moll 
of  the  fpines  of  the  back  below  them  ; the  part 
p is  Inferted,  at  q q qq  q,  into  the  fpines  of  the 
five  fuperior  vertebras  of  the  neck,  and  tire 
part  0 is  inferted  into  the  occiput  at  r. 

In  the  Trunk, 
ao  Multi  fidi  fpitue. 

b The  ligament  which  runs  over  the  fpines 
of  the  os  facrum. 

c The  elevating  mufcles  of  the  tail. 
d The  lateral  mufcle  of  the  tail. 
ee  TJie  inter-tranfverfe  mufcles  of  the  tail. 
f The  depreffing  mufcle  of  the  tail. 

The  mufcles  of  the  tail  are  more  fully  ex- 
plained in  Plate  XIX. 

hi  the  upper  Lhnhs. 

a ab  c c dd  Interofleus  ; arifing  at  h from  th« 
os  magnum  or  great  round  headed  bone  of  the 
carpus,  and,  at  c c,  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  ; it  is  flcffiy  at  ^ o,-  and  inferted, 
at  dd,  into  the  fefamoid  bones. 

e Vena  cephalica ; below  the  carpus  it  is 
called  vena  plantaris. 
f Vena  brachialis. 
g Arteria  brachialis. 
h Nervus  medianus. 

i i i Ligaments  which  bind  the  orbicular  bone 
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tc  the  radius,  the  bones  of  the  carpus,  and 
metacarpal  bone, 

kky  &c.  Articular  ligaments. 

Ill  Ligaments  which  bind  the  fefamold  bones 
to  the  great  pafterns. 

m VI  Cartilages  belonging  to  the  coffin  bone. 
n A cartilaginous  ligament  which  ties  the 
two  fefamoid  bones  together. 

Ill  the  lower  Litnhs- 

A B B C Iliacus  internus  ; A part  of  its  ori- 
gin from  the  pofterior  part  of  the  anterior  fpine, 
with  fome  marks  of  its  origin  from  the  fafeia 
lata  ; B B its  origin  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  anterior  fpine  of  the  ilium,  which  is  con- 
tinued from  all  or  molt  part  of  the  infide  of  the 
ilium  which  lies  before  the  tranfverfe  procefles 
of  the  vertebra?  of  the  loins  and  facrum  : it 
joins  in  with  the  pfoas  magnus  from  its  origin, 
and  is  with  it  inferted  into  the  little  trochanter 
of  the  thigh  bone  : they  feem  to  be  but  one 
nitifcle. 

a a Gemini. 
b c Obturator  internus. 
r/ f e Obturator  externus  ; d the  flefiiy  part; 
€ e the  tendoii. 

f g Quadratus  ; /its  origin  ; g its  infertion. 
h i Pei^ineus ; h part  of  its  origin ; i its  in- 
fertion externally  tendinous. 
k Part  of  the  fartorius. 

K Triceps  fecundus. 

/ m in  ti  Gracilis  ; / part  of  Its  origin  ; I m m 
its  fleffiy  part ; n its  flat  tendon. 

op  Mufculus  parvus  in  articulatlone  femorls 
fltus;  0 its  origin  ; p its  infertion. 

q r s The  origin  of  the  redlus ; q Its  Internal 
origin  ; r Its  external  origin  ; s the  place  where 
it  Is  cut  off. 

t The  external  fphineffer  ani. 
u tu  The  internal  fphlndfer  ani,  attached, 
at  «,  to  the  bodies  of  the  fecond,  third,  and 
fourth  bones  of  the  tail. 

xyz  Levator  ani,  arifing  near  x (where  It  Is 
tendinous),  from  the  acute  procefs  of  the  if- 
chium  ; it  is  Inferted,  at  y,  into  the  tranfverfe 
procefles  of  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  bones 
of  the  tail ; and  at  z into  the  internal  fphincter 
ani. 

1 Tranfverfus  penis. 

2 Acceleratores  penis. 

3 One  of  the  cre^lores  penis. 

4 Arteria  facra. 

5 Illaca  minor. 

6 Arteria  glutaea ; of  which  7 is  a branch. 

8 Arteria  fciatica. 

9 Pudica  communis. 


10  Arteria  obturatrix. 

1 1 Arteria  cruralis,  of  which  1 2 Is  a branch. 

13  Arteria  poplittia. 

14  Vena  poplitea, 

15  Arteria  tibialis  pofterior. 

1 5 Arteria  peronaea  pofterior. 

1717  The  large  fciatic  nerve,  which  on  the 
thigh  is  called  fciadco-cruralis. 

18  Nervus  fciatico-tibialis  internus. 

19  19  Nervus  plantaris  externus  and  nervus 
plantaris  internus. — I'hey  are  branches  of  the 
fclatico-cruralis  internus. - 

20  A ligament  W'hich  binds  the  ftbula  to  the 
tibia. 

21  A ftrong  ligament,  which  binds  the  os 
calcis  to  the  fplint  bone. 

22  Ligaments  which  bind  the  bones  of  the 
tarfus  together. 

23  24  24  Interofleus,  &c.  23  its  origin  from 
the  tarfal  and  metatarfal  bones ; 24  24  its  infer- 
tlons  into  the  fefamoid  bones  and  upper  part  of 
the  great  paftern  on  each  fide.  It  fends  off  a 
fmall  ligament  on  each  fide  of  the  tendon  of 
the  extenfor  longus  digitorum  pedis. — This  is 
of  a ligamentous  nature,  but  fupplies  the  places 
of  the  interofleus,  the  Ihort  flexor,  addudlor 
and  abdu61:or  of  the  great  toe,  the  abdu£lor 
and  Ihort  flexor  proper  to  the  little  toe,  and  a 
ligament  which  arifes  from  the  calcaneum. 

25  A cartilaginous  ligament,  which  ties  the 
two  fefamoid  bones  together. 

26  27  27  27  Ligaments  which  bind  the  fefa- 
moid bones  to  the  great  paftern. 

28  28  Cartilages  belonging  to  the  coffin  bone. 

29  29,  &c.  Articular  ligaments. 
MUSCULO-CUTANEUS  NERVUS.  See 

Plate  XI.  and  the  defcription  of  MufcleSy  isfe. 
on  the  right  upper  livib^'  -under  the  article 
Horse. 

MUSK,  mofehus,  an  odoriferous  grumous 
fubftance.  The  animal  wdiich  affords  it,  is  the 
capreolui  niojchi  of  Gefner  ; mofehus  mojehiferusy 
Linn ; the  mufle  animal  of  Le  Brun,  &c. 
The  beft  mufle  is  brought  from  Tonquin,  in 
China,  It  is  too  coftly,  as  well  as  too  uncer- 
tain In  its  effe£f,  for  veterinary  ufe  ; though, 
according  to  Gibfon,  cajlor,  which  is  an  analo- 
gous fubftance,  was  found  to  have  powerful 
efl'e£ls  on  the  horfe.  See  the  article  Epidemic. 

MUST,  mujlum ; the  faccharine  juice  of  fe- 
veral  fruits,  fufceptible  of  the  fpirltuous  fer- 
mentation, and  particularly  of  grapes,  before 
the  commencement  of  this  fermentation. 

MUZZLE,  the  nofe  or  fnout  of  a horfe ; 
alfo  a kind  of  halter  put  about  the  nofe  of  a 
horfe  or  mule,  to  prevent  his  eating  or  biting. 
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From  that  part  of  a horfe’s  head,  where  the 
nofe-band  of  the  bridle  refts,  to  liis  muzzle,  he 
fliould  have  nothing  but  fkin  and  bone  ; and  the 
fmaller  the  better:  tlierefore  it  is  commonly 
faid,  by  jockeys  and  grooms,  he  fnould  be  able 
to  drink  out  of  a beer-glafs. 

MYLO-GLOSSUM  (from  fJ-vX-rj,  mcl.'t,  or 
dentes  molares,  the  grinders,  and  lingua, 

the  tongue),  a pair  of  mufcles,  thus  called, 
becaufe  they  arife  about  the  back  fide  of  the 
grinding  teeth,  and  are  inferted  into  the  liga- 
ment of  the  tongue  -,  they  help  to  pull  it  up- 
wards. See  'I'oNGUE. 

MYLO-HYOID7£L  Thefe  mufcles  rife 
with  a large  bafis,  from  the  inferior  part  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  are  Inferted  at  the  bafis  of  the 
os  hyoides. 

MYODES  PLATYSMA,  from  au?,  ^ muf- 
cle,  and  wXoiloc,  bread,  i.  r.  platyfma  myoides. 

DiIYOPS  (Irom  (xuj,  a moufe,  and  uj'),  oculus, 
an  e\'e),  moufe-eyed,  or  pur-blind,  is  when  the 
eye  is  fo  convex,  that  the  rays  unite  before  they 
come  to  the  retina,  v/hich  makes  the  eye  alfo 
look  fmall ; wlience  the  name,  bheep  are  na- 
turally fliort-fighted. 

MYOTOMY,  Myotomia  (from  jj^ucov,  miif- 
culus,  a tnufele,  and  to  cut),  a difiec- 

tion  of  the  mufcles. 

MYRRH  (from  the  Hebrew  term  mnr, 
from  ?nar,  bitter)  ^ a gummy  refinous  concrete, 
brought  immediately  from  Alexandria,  Smyrna, 
and  Aleppo  *,  but  from  what  plant  obtained  is 
uncertain.  It  is  faid  to  be  a produce  of  the 
jeandix  odorata,  or  fcandix  fe7tiinibus  julcatis  angu- 
latis,  jlorihus  albis  ; Clafs,  Pentandria  ; Ord. 
Dygynia  ; Linn.  Gen.  Plant.  357.  Sweet-fern, 
or  myrrh.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  globes  or 
drops  of  various  colours  and  fizes.  '1  hat  of  a 
reddifh  brown  colour,  not  verging  too  much  to 
yeilowifb  or  blackilh,  which  is  uniform  on  the 
outfide,  internally  fpeckled  or  ftreaked  with 
white,  clear  and  bright,  fomewhat  un£fuous  to 
the  touch,  but  not  tenacious  fo  as  to  Hick  to 
the  fingers,  is  the  b^ft. 

This  drug  is  fubjecT  to  a variety  of  frauds  j 
it  is  mi.xed  with  hard,  fhining,  yellow  pieces  of 
a gum  which  refembles  gum  arable,  and  is 
void  of  fmell  or  tafte.  Pieces  of  bdellium  arc 
mi-xed  with  it,  and  are  known  by  their  darker 
colour,  and  their  being  foft  within,  which 
myrrh  never  is  ; alfo  by  their  different  fmeil  and 
talte.  Sometimes  there  is  an  undluous  gum- 
my refill,  of  a ftrong,  ungrateful  fmell,  and 
a bitterifli,  very  durable  talte,  obvioufly  dif- 
ferent both  from  thol'o  of  bdellium  and 
myrrh',  alfo  pieces  of  a hard,  compact,  dark- 


colourcd  kind  of  tears,  kfs  un£tuous  than 
myrrh,  of  an  offenfive  fmell,  a moll  ungrate  - 
ful bitternefs,  and  of  a very  refinous  nature. 
The  myrrh  Itfelf  Is  either,  i.  BlackiJlj,  which 
is  gathered  from  old  trees,  and,  being  more 
refinous,  is  fitter  for  tindlures.  2.  TeZ/sw,  which 
is  from  young  trees  : this  fort  contains  much 
gum  ; it  eafily  diflblves  in  the  mouth,  has  a 
much  more  agreeable  aromatic  fmell,  and  is 
what  fliould  be  ufed  as  an  internal  remedy. 

Myrrh  is  very  highly  fpoken  of,  by  Gibfon, 
as  a veterinary  remedy.  It  is  elleemed  bal- 
famlc,  vulnerary,  antifeptic,  attenuant,  deob- 
Hruent,  powerfully  promoting  the  fluid  fecre- 
tions,  &c.  It  manifellly  ftlmulates  the  llomach, 
creates  a frequency  of  the  pulfe  and  a degree  of 
heat  over  the  whole  body.  It  flrengthens  alfo 
the  vifeera,  promotes  the  fecretions,  refills 
putrefadlion,  and  removes  obtlriiTIons.  In 
cachedlic  habits,  in  difeafes  of  the  chell,  and 
in  pellilential  fevers,  it  has  been  recommended  ; 
and  Gibfon  intimates  the  propriety  of  giving  it 
to  horles  afledled  with  the  farcy,  mange,  and 
other  cutaneous  maladies. 

Myrrh  diffolves  almoll  totally  in  boiling 
water  : but  as  the  liquor  cools,  the  refinous 
part  fubfides ; and  if  the  folution  is  evaporated 
to  an  extradl,  the  bitter  part  of  this  drug  only 
remains.  By  dillillation  with  a boiling  heat  in 
water,  the  whole  of  its  flavour  arifes : partly 
impregnating  the  dllliiled  water,  and  partly  col- 
ledled  and  concentrated  in  the  form  of  an  eflen- 
tial  oil,  which  is  in  fmell  extremely  fragrant, 
and  rather  more  agreeable  than  the  myrrh  in 
fubllance ; in  tafte  remarkably  mild,  and  fo  pon- 
derous as  to  fink  In  water.  Two  drachms  of 
this  oil  are  obtained  from  fi.vteen  ounces  of  the 
gum  ; if  the  gum  is  very  good,  three  drachms. 
Redlilied  fpirit  dlflblvos  lets  myrrh  than  water 
does ; but  It  extradls  more  perfedlly  that  in 
which  its  bitternefs,  flavour,  and  virtue,  confill. 
The  fpirituous  folution  contains  all  the  abtive 
matter;  in  diftlllatlon  nothing  Is  carried  away 
by  the  fpirit,  fo  that  the  extract  obtained  from 
a fpirituous  folution  is  a very  fragrant,  bitter, 
tenacious  refih,  and  poflefles  all  the  virtue  of 
the  myrrh. 

TiuElure  of  Myrrh. 

Take  of  Myrrh,  brulfed,  three  ounces  by 
weight ; 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint  and  a 
half ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  half  a pint; 

Digeft  thefe,  with  a gentle  heat,  for  eight 
days,  and  ftrain. 
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7'hts  tin^biire  is  frequently  employed  in  de- 
tergent wafhes.  If  one  ounce  of  hepatic  aloes 
is  added,  it  becomes  the  Tinilurei  Myrrhts  cum 
Aloe : and  is  ufed  externally  to  ulcers  as  a vul- 
nerary, and  is  of  fervice  in  fuch  as  are  foul  and 
foetid,  and  require  ftimulating  applications. — 
The  following  preparations  of  myrrh  may  be 
deemed  proper  for  veterinary  ufes  : 

Compound  Elixir  of  Myrrh  ,•  now  called 
Compound  Titihure  of  Savin, 

Take  of  Extract  of  favin,  one  ounce  , 
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TinQure  of  caftor,  one  pint  •, 
TiinSlure  of  myrrh,  half  a pint. 
Digeft  until  the  extrail:  is  dilTolved,  and 
ftrain. 

Compound  Po%vder  of  Myrrh. 

Take  of  Myrrh,  in  fine  powder, 

Calaminaris,  prepared,  of  each  half 
an  ounce.  Mix. 

This  is  merely  fprinkled  upon  an  ulcer,  which 
is  afterwards  drefled  fuperficially,  to  promote 
its  cicatrifation. 
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XT 0,  In  prefeription  is  often  ufed  to  fignify 

^ the  number  of  things^  Caryophflorumy  vi. 
is  fix  cloves. 

NAG,  in  the  manege,  a horfe  of  a low  fize. 
Many  nags  travel  and  endure  fatigue  better 
than  larger  horfes. 

NAILS.  Thefe  feem  to  be  of  the  fame  na- 
ture as  the  hoofs  of  other  animals ; which  are 
nothing  elfe  but  a number  of  fm.ill  hulks,  which 
anfwer  to  fo  many  papillae  of  the  fkin.  From 
whence  may  be  concluded,  that  the  nails,  in  hu- 
man or  brute  animals,  are  nothing  but  the  coverS 
or  flieaths  of  the  papillx  pyramidales  of  the  fkin 
on  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 
which  dry,  harden,  and  lie  upon  one  another. 
Their  ufe  is  to  defend  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
or  paws  in  oppofing  any  hard  and  rugged  bo- 
dies. In  fome  brutes,  indeed,  they  are  wea- 
pons of  offence,  as  in  the  cat,  &c. 

NAIL,  a fmall  flat  pin  of  iron,  by  means  of 
which  the  farrier  fallens  a horfe’s  fnoe  to  his 
foot.  Mr.  Moorcroft,  in  his  “ Account  of 
the  various  methods  of  fooeing  horfes f oLierves, 
that  eight  nails  for  each  flioe  are  enough  for 
faddle  and  light  draught  horfes  ; but  for  fuch 
as  are  employed  in  heavy  draught,  ten  are  re- 
quired. A Imaller  number,  it  is  found,  do  not 
hold  the  flioe  fufficiently  fall  j and  a greater 
number,  by  acting  like  fo  many  w^edges,  weaken 
the  hoof,  and. rather  difpofe  the  crull  to  break 
off,  than  give  additional  fecurity. 
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« The  manner  of  difpofing  the  nails,”  fays 
he,  “ has  differed  confiderably  at  different 
times.  Some  writers  have  diredled  four  to  be 
placed  on  each  fide  of  the  foot,  and  the  hind- 
mofl  near  the  heel ; leaving  between  the  two 
rows  of  nails,  a conficlerable  fpace  of  the  fore- 
part of  the  foot  without  any. 

“ The  nails  thus  placed,  certainly  confined 
the  foot  at  the  fides  and  heels,  left  the  toe  at 
liberty,  and  affifled  materially  the  effe£t  of  the 
Hoping  furface  of  the  common  flioe,  in  altei'ing 
the  form  of  the  foot  from  a nearly  round,  to  a 
lengthened  figure. 

“ Latterly,  jt  has  been  ftrongly  recommend- 
ed, to  place  the  nails  principally  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  foot,  in  order  to  prevent  the  heels 
from  being  confined.  x\nd  certainly  this  is  a 
wifer  praftice  than  the  former  ; but  as  the  foot 
fhould  red  on  the  fhee  m the  whole  extent  of 
the  cruft,  it  may  be  thought,  that  the  bell: 
way  of  conne£ting  them  in  every  part  alike, 
wmuld  be  that  of  placing  the  nails  at  equal  di- 
flances  from  each  other,  in  the  whole  round  of 
the  fhoe. 

“ However,  the  objetflion  to  this  is,  that 
when  the  foot  iVrikes  the  ground  with  confider- 
able  force,  the  back  part  of  it  becomes  a little 
broader  than  w'hen  it  is  in  the  air,  or  when  the 
foot  is  at  reft.  This  fpreading  is  not  confider- 
able,  nor  does  it  extend  far  along  the  fides  of 
the  foot,  but  it  is  fufficient  to  adl  upon  the- 
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Intuimofi.  nails  when  near  tlie  heels ; hence 
aiifes  the  necefTity  for  there  being  a greater  di- 
flance  between  the  lafl  nail  and  the  heel  of  the 
ihoe,  than  between  any  two  nails.  Accord- 
ingly it  may  be  laid  down  as  a general  rule, 
that  the  lafb  nail  flioukl  not  be  nearer  the  heel, 
than  from  two  inches  to  an  inch  and  a half. 

“ Such  a diftance  has  been  found  fufficlent 
to  prevent  the  heels  being  confined  ; and  not 
fufficiently  great  to  allow  the  flioc  to  fpring, 
and  loofen  the  lafl  nails,  as  frequently  happens 
when  they  are  farther  diflant  from  the  heel. 

“ All  the  nails  fhould  be  at  equal  diflances 
from  each  other,  except  the  two  in  front,  which 
fhould  be  a little  wider  apart  than  the  reft : 
this,  however,  is  not  a matter  of  eflential  con- 
fequence  ; but  it  is  of  importance  that  there 
Ihould  not  be  any  nail  in  the  middle  of  the  toe. 
For,  generally,  the  atlion  of  the  foot  on  the 
ground  has  a dire£l  tendency  to  puflt  the  fhoe, 
ns  it  were,  backwards  along  the  foot  ; and  it 
iometimes  happens  that  the  ftioe  is  aftually  thus 
difplaced  •,  in  which  cafe  it  neceflarily  follows, 
that  the  nail  in  the  middle  of  the  toe  mull  be 
driven  immediately  againft  the  fenfible  parts 
behind  it ; whilft  the  reft  of  the  nails  in  great 
meafure  follow  the  line  of  the  cruft,  and  fo 
avoid  doing  mifchief  to  the  parts  within. 

“ The  nail-holes  on  the  upper  furface  of  the 
fhoe  fliould  come  through  the  feat,  clofe  to  the 
edge  of  the  bevel,  that  the  nails  may  have  a 
proper  and  equal  hold  on  every  part  of  the 
cruft,  which  will  be  fhewn  by  the  clenched 
ends  being  each  equally  diftant  from  the  flioe. 

“ As  the  nail  hole  is  always  made  with  a 
taper  and  fquare-pointed  punch,  a nail  with  a 
head  of  the  lame  form  will  fit  it  better  tlian 
one  of  any  other  fhape. 

“ The  moft  general  pra£lice  to  prevent  flip- 
ping in  trolly  weather,  is  what  is  called  rougli- 
ing;  which  is  nothing  more  than  making  two 
caulkings  to  each  Ihoe.  This  is  liable  to  the 
objedlions  before  ftated,  of  throwing  the  w'eight 
too  much  on  the  toe,  and  of  the  infide  caulking 
fometimes  wounding  the  oppofitc  leg.  And  it 
is  farther  objedlionable,  becaufe  the  caulkings 
loon  wear  down  ; as,  in  order  that  they  may 
take  the  neceflary  hold  on  the  ground,  they  are 
made  fliarp  and  thin.  They  therefore  require 
being  frequently  renew'ed  ; and  hence  it  gene- 
rally happens,  that  a horfe  whicli  is  much 
worked  in  frofty  weather,  has  his  feet  more 
broken  and  injured  than  in  the  common  w'ear 
of  many  months. 

“ To  prevent  the  necelTity  of  frequent  re- 
moves, fe vend  . expedients  liave  been  put  in 
pjadlice.  Somctimts  a few  nails,  of  a larger 


fize  than  the  reft,  have  been  fo  put  in,  that 
the  heads  Hood  confiderably  beyond  the  level 
of  the  flroe ; but  when  thefe  did  not  break  off, 
as  was  often  the  cafe,  they  foon  wore  down. 

“ At  other  times,  nails  with  large  heads, 
tapering  to  a point,  were  fcrew'cd  into  the  web 
of  the  Ihoe.  Of  thefe,  one  was  ufually  placed 
at  the  toe,  and  one  at  each  heel.  And  by  this 
contrivance  of  the  fcrcw,  it  was  imagined,  that 
the  nails  might  be  eafily  replaced  xvhen  w’orn 
out  They  are  apt,  however,  to  break  off  at 
the  neck,  and  are  too  expenfive  for  common  ufe. 

“ There  is,  notwdthftanding,  another  plan, 
which,  as  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  juftifics  the 
author  in  recommending  it. 

“ This  co.ififts  in  having  nails  with  a lozenge 
head  (fee  a,  Plate  XVI.),  or  w'hat  may  be  called 
a double  counterfink,  terminating  in  an  edge, 
inftead  of  coming  to  a point.  This  greater 
breadth  of  furTee,  prevents  its  being  rubbed 
away  as  fall  as  a point ; the  thicknefs  in  the 
midd!.’  gives  it  ftrengrh ; and  the  regular  taper 
to  tlic  ll'.ank,  eaufes  it  to  apply  exactly  to  the 
iides  of  the  liOi<’  in  liie  ftic-e.-by  which  it  is 
equailv  fupponed,  and  prevented  from  bending 
ov  breaking.  1 here  ihould  be  four  nails  to 
every  ftioe  , that  is  to  fay,  two  in  the  forepart, 
and  one  at  each  heel. 

I’he  heads  of  thefe  nails  m.uft  be  ftruck 
in  tools,  or  dies  ; the  four  holes  in  the  Ihoe 
niuft  be  made  to  correfpond  with  the  neck  of 
the  nail  j and  w'hen  the  nail  is  driven,  the 
workman  muft  cover  the  head  witii  a tool, 
which  will  receive  its  upper  part,  and  prevent 
its  being  injured  by  the  hammer. . 

“ Thefe  nails  are,  in  eftect,  fo  many  caulk- 
ings, with  the  advantages  of  ailowdng  a more 
level  tread  ; of  being  eafily  replaced,  by  putting 
new  nails  in  the  old  holes  ; and  by  being  at  a 
diftance  from  the  heel  of  the  ftioe,  they  are  not 
fo  likely  to  hurt  the  oppofite  leg.” 

The  nails  and  nail  holes  employed  at  the 
Veterinary  College,  are  very  di&reht  from 
thofe  in  common  ufe.  The  latter  are  ftamped 
wdth  a punch  (fee  ^ in  the  plate)  of  a particular 
form  ; and  the  heads  being  of  a conical  fiiape 
are  received  into  the  nail-holes,  fo  as  to  pre- 
ferve  their  hold  as  long  as  the  fhoe  exills.  Mr. 
Spencer,  No.  7,  in  the  Cloifters,  near  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s hofpital,  is  the  inventor  of  thefe 
nails  ; which,  though  made  of  a more  durable 
metal,  are  little  more  in  price  than  the  common 
fort. 

“ The  head  of  the  common  nail,”  fays  Mr, 
Professor  Coleman,  “ is  not  conical,  but 
nearly  fquare  (as  at  l J,  .and  no  part  is  received 
into  the  nail-hole.  When  the  nail  is  driven  into 
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the  fhoc  up  to  the  head,  the  farrier  generally 
continues  to  hammer  with  great  violence  ; and 
as  the  nail-hole  cannot  admit  the  head,  the 
texture  of  the  nail  contiguous  to  the  head  is 
fhivered,  and,  in  a few  days,  is  broken  : — 
w’hereas  the  head  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  nail  operates 
as  a wedge  ; the  more  it  is  hammered  the  more 
clofely  it  is  conne£led  with  the  nail-hole,  fo  as 
to  become  part  of  the  Ihoe.  Moreover,  the 
head  of  the  common  nail,  when  not  injured 
by  the  farrier,  proje£fs  beyond  the  fhoe  ; and 
when  worn  out,  the  flioe  is  liable  to  come  off. 
This  accident  will  more  frequently  happen  if 
the  nails  are  placed  in  the  old  nail-holes  of  the 
cruft  : before  the  nail-holes  of  the  flioe  are 
punched  the  farrier  fliould  examine  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  former  nails;  and  by  having  new 
cruft  for  the  nails,  the  ftioe  will  be  more  firmly 
connetfed  with  the  hoof.” 

NAILS  OF  THE  BRIDLE  HAND,  in  the  ma- 
nege. The  different  pofition  or  fituation  of  the 
nails  of  the  bridle  or  left  hand  of  a horfeman, 
enables  the  horfe  with  facility  to  change  hands, 
and  form  his  departure  and  ftop ; fince  tire 
motion  of  the  bridle  follows  fuch  a pofition  of 
the  nails.  To  give  a horfe  head,  turn  the  nails 
downwards.  To  turn  the  horfe  to  the  right, 
turn  them  upwards,  moving  the  hand  to  the 
right.  To  change  to  the  left,  turn  the  nails 
down,  and  bear  to  t!;e  left.  To  ftop  the  horfe, 
lift  up  or  raife  the  hand. 

N.\PHTHA  (vagSa),  the  thinneft  of  the 
liquid  bitumens  ; it  is  a perfedly  fluid,  thin 
bitumen,  or  mineral  oil,  clear  and  colourlcfs  as 
cryftal,  of  a ftrong  fmell,  extremely  fubtile,  fo 
light  as  to  fwim  on  all  known  liquors,  fpread. 
ing  to  a vail  furface  on  water,  exhibiting  rain- 
bow colours,  and  is  highly  inflammable.  *^1  his 
name  is  given  to  this  kind  of  oil,  whether  fe- 
parated  by  nature  or  by  art  from  petroleum  or 
other  bituminous  matter.  Petroleum  is  a grofler 
oil  of  this  kind. 

NARCOd'ICS,  vapy,u:riy.a..  Under  this  term 
is  included  all  that  part  of  the  materia  medic.’., 
which  any  way  produces  fleep ; whether  called 
by  this  name,  or  hypnotics,  or  opiates.  I'o  im- 
iJcrftand  the  manner  of  operation  of  thefe  me- 
dicinal fimples,  and  to  help  us  to  afeertain  their 
ufes  in  many  cafes,  we  ftiould  be  before-hand 
rightly  apprifed  of  their  natures,  and  ways  of 
a£liiig.  And,  in  order  hereunto,  it  is  necef- 
fary,  befuies  fome  other  praccognita,  to  define 
diftinftly  what  fleep  is,  or  rather  (to  avoid 
confufion  and  difpute  about  words)  what  dif- 
ference there  is  between  an  animal  body  when 
afleep  and  when  awake. 


Firft  then,  in  fleep  there  is  a ceflation  from 
aiflion  ; and  thofe  mufcles  only  are  contraifleci 
whole  atlion  is  involuntary,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
the  heart  and  bread.  So  that  there  is,  at  this 
time,  a kind  of  relaxation  of  the  moving  fibres 
of  the  feveral  members ; or,  at  leaft,  fuch  a 
quiet  pofition  and  date  of  them,  by  which  all 
the  antagonift-mufcles  are  in  tequilibrio  and 
not  overpowering  one  another.  For  this,  indeed, 
feems  to  be  one  great  defign  of  fleep  ; to  re- 
cover to  the  parts,  over-ftretched  by  labour, 
their  former  force  : and,  therefore,  all  animals 
do  naturally,  when  compofing  themfelves  to 
reft,  put  the  body  into  that  pollure  which  moil 
favours  the  particularly  wearied  limbs,  and  con- 
duces to  this  end. 

In  the  next  place,  there  is,  in  fleep,  not  only 
reft,  and  a fufpenfion  from  a£ling  of  mod  of 
the  bodily  organs,  but  (in  man)  ol  the  think- 
ing faculty  too : that  is,  a ccafing  from  fuch 
thoughts,  as,  when  waking,  w'e  are  exercifed 
about.  Thus  wz  may,  in  Ihort,  look  upon  the' 
time  of  watching,  as  the  time  of  wearing  out 
or  the  deftruction  of  the  animal  fabric ; and 
the  time  of  fleep  as  that  in  which  it  is  repaired 
and  recruited.  For,  atftion  does  necefiarily,  by 
degrees,  impair  the  fprings  and  organs  : and  in 
motion,  fomething  is  continually  abraded,  and 
ftiTtck  off  from  the  fibres,  wdiich  cannot  other- 
wife  be  reftored  than  by  their  being  at  reft 
from  tenfion.  Befides  that  fuch  a regular  and 
fteady  courfe  of  the  blood  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved  to  exift  in  fleep,  is  by  far  the  mo  ft  fit 
and  proper  for  nutrition,  or  the  reftoraticn  of 
parts  w’hich  have  been  confumed  or  w-afted  by 
exertion. 

flence  it  is  plain,  that  whatfoever  can  induce 
fuch  a difpofuion  on  the  fluids  and  mufcular 
parts  of  the  body  as  this,  will  caufe  fleep.  And, 
in  like  manner,  when  any  thing  interpofes  and 
hinders  this  compofednefs  and  tranquillity,  the 
removing  the  impediment  wall  be  the  eauie  of 
fleep  ; inafmuch  as  this  is  only  reducing  the 
animal  economy  to  its  right  ftate,  in  which,  by 
natural  order,  there  mull  be  a fucceflion  of 
fleeping  and  waking.  I'hus  it  appears,  how 
necefliirily  continued  exercife  caufes  fleep;  fince 
this  exhaufts  the  nervous  pow’er,  and  confey 
quently  that  of  the  mufcles. 

J'rom  hence  it  appears,  that  die  a£lion  of 
thefe  medicines,  and  particularly  that  of  opium, 
is  very  analogous  to  that  of  ardent  Ipirics  ; 
only,  that  a fmall  portion  of  the  former  has  a 
force  equal  to  that  of  a greater  quantity  of  the 
latter.  And  this  is  very  evident,  in  thofe  who 
accuftom  themfelves  to  take  large  dofes  of 
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epium  ;•  as  the  Turks  and  Perfians  do  to  that 
degree  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  there  for 
a man  to  eat  a drachm  or  two  at  a time.  The 
elfedls  of  it,  in  them,  are  no  other  than  down- 
right drunkcnnefs : upon  that  account,  it  is 
a common  faying  with  them,  and  on  the  fame 
occafion,  he  has  eaten  opium  ; as  M'ith  us,  he  has 
drank  too  much  luine.  On  maniacal  people, 
however,  as  is  frequently  obferved,  a quadruple 
dofe  of  an  opiate  will  fcarcely  produce  any  con- 
fiderable  effcA.  But  perfons  fo  affedled  will 
bear  the  injuries  of  cold,  hunger.  See.  and  have 
a prodigious  degree  of  mufcular  force:  which 
argues  a peculiarity  in  the  Bate  of  their  organs 
on  which  we  cannot  rcafon. 

7 he  moft  gentle  of  the  tribe  of  narcotics,  in 
an  over-dofe,  have  the  known  eff'edl:  on  the  hu- 
man body  as  a poifon,  and  prove  certainly  de- 
Itruftive.  Opium,  in  too  great  a quantity,  will 
inflame  the  fcomach,  and  rarefy  the  blood  to 
luch  a degree,  that  the  veflcls  cannot  again  re- 
cover their  tone  ; whereupon  apopledlic  fymp- 
toms,  &c.  will  enfue.  The  fame  obtains  in 
jnoft  of  the  brute  creation,  though  not  without 
fome  exceptions.  Dr.  Mead  forced  into  the 
itomach  of  a fmall  dog  about  half  a drachm  of 
crude  opium,  diflblved  in  boiling  water.  The 
animal  quickly  vomited  it  up,  with  a great 
quantity  of  frothy  fpittle -,  but  repeating  the 
trial,  by  other  means,  the  doftor  made  him 
retain  three  or  four  dofes,  intermitting  between 
each  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  When  the 
dog  had  thus  taken,  as  near  as  he  could  guefs, 
about  two  drachms,  he  watched  him  an  hour, 
when  he  began  to  fleep.  He  prefently  flarted 
up  with  convulhons,  fell  into  univerfal  trem- 
blings, his  head  conllantly  twitched  and  flioolc, 
he  breathed  fliort,  and  with  labour;  and,  at 
length,  loll  entirely  the  ufe  of  his  hinder-legs, 
and  then  of  the  fore  ones,  which  were  ftilF  and 
rigid.  As  he  lay  fnorting,  the  doAor,  to 
haflen  his  end,  was  giving  him  more  of  the  fo- 
lution  ; but,  on  a fudden,  his  limbs  grew  lax, 
and  he  died.  Upon  opening  his  ftomach,  it  was 
found  wonderfully  diltended,  though  empty  of 
every  thing  but  fome  water  and  opium,  toge- 
ther with  a quantity  of  frothy  mucus  fwjm- 
mlng  in  It : the  rnfide  was  as  clean  as  if  feraped, 
and  waflicd  from  all  the  flime  of  the  glands, 
with  fome  rednefs  here  and  there,  as  in  a be- 
ginning Inflammation.  The  pylorus  was  con- 
traAed.  The  blood-vefl'els  of  the  brain  were 
full : and  he  took  out  a large  grume  of  con- 
creted blood  from  the  upper  part  of  it,  upon 
cutting  into  the  fmus  longitudinalis,  as  is  not 
uncommon  in  apoplectic  cafes ; but  he  found 


no  extravafated  ferum  In  the  ventricles,  ndr 
among  any  of  the  membranes. 

The  exhibition  of  opium  to  the  horfe,  how- 
ever, Is  not  attended  w'ith  thefe  powerful  effefts. 
Nay,  it  is  even  denied  that  opium  has  any  ma- 
terial eflefl  on  that  animal.  See  the  article 
OriUM.  Yet  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  from  the 
efl'efts  of  opium  on  the  dog,  that  many  fub- 
ftances  under  this  clafs  are  fo  powerful  in  their 
narcotic  qualities,  as  to  prove  fatal  even  in  very 
fmall  quantities ; and  are,  therefore,  cautioufly 
to  be  admitted  into  praflice  as  medical  reme- 
dies. 

NARES,  the  noftrils.  See  Nosk. 

NASAL,  w'hatever  appertains  to  the  nofe.. 
See  Nose. 

NASALIS,  a mufcle  which  rifes  flefliy  from 
the  extremity  of  the  os  nafi,  and  adjacent  parts 
of  the  os  maxillare,  and  is  inferted  into  all  the 
cartilages  of  the  ala.  It  dilates  the  noftrils. 
For  this  mufcle  in  the  liorfe  fee  /,  n,  v,  PI.  II. 
and  the  defcription  of  “ Mufcles  in  the  Heady” 
under  Anatomy  of  the  Horje. 

NASUM,  Ductus  ad.  See  Maxilla  Su- 
perior, 

NATEpS,  the  buttocks. 

NATES  CEREBRI,  a name  of  two  pro- 
minences of  the  brain,  which  are  alfo  called 
tefes. 

NATRON,  or  mineral  fixed  alkaline  fait. 
This  term  has  been  adopted  by  the  college  in 
their  Pharmacopoeia:  its  preparation,  or  faljodify 
is  therein  deferibed,  as  are -alfo  its  combinations 
with  the  acid  of  tartar,  and  with  The  acid  of 
fulphur ; the  former  is  called  natron  tartarifatmUy 
which  has  been  commonly  called  fal  rupcl- 
lenfis,  or  rochellc  fait ; the  latter,  or  its  combi- 
nation with  the  vitriolic  acid,  is  called  natron 
vitriolatuni,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
fal  Glauheri  or  Glauber’s  Jalt.  With  the  mu- 
riatic acid,  it  forms  common  fea-falt  or  kltchen- 
falt;  called  by  the  college,  natron  niuriatum,  or 
fal  muriaticus.  With  the  nitrous  acid.  It  forms 
cubic  nitre.  With  the  acid  of  borax,  it  forms 
borax ; called  by  the  college,  natron  boracicatum. 
With  oil  olive,  it  forms  foap,  which  is  direfled 
by  the  college  in  preference  to  the  foap  formed 
wdth  the  common  fi.xed  vegetable  alkali  or  kali. 
This  fait  is  fiippofed  to  be  the  nitre  of  the 
ancients,  and  Is  contained  in  great  abundance 
in  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  In  fome  of  the 
eaftern  countries,  it  is  faid  to  be  found  in  con- 
fiderable  quantities  on  the  furface  of  the  earth ; 
fometimes  pure,  but  more  commonly  blended 
with  heterogeneous  matter. 

NATURAL  FACULTY,  a term  denoting 
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that  power  in  an  animal  body,  which  aril'es 
from  the  blood’s  circulation,  which  is  coiifpicu- 
ous  in  all  the  fecretions  formed  within  the  body, 
that  fecretion  alone  excepted  which  is  made 
at  the  origin  of  the  nerves. 

N ATUR  AL  FUNCTIONS,  are  thofe  which 
convert  the  aliment  into  the  fubftance  of  the 
body.  Thefe  depend  upon  the  ftrength  and 
vigour  of  the  vifcera,  veflels,  and  other  parts  that 
receive  and  elaborate  the  blood,  and  perform 
the  neceffary  fecretions. 

NATURE,  that  divine  power  which  works 
unfeen  in  all  the  various  <*hanges  which  rake 
place  in  created  beings.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of 
medicine  to  alTift  nature,  or  rather  to  fecond 
her  efforts.  In  reftoring  the  animal  funftious 
when  impaired  by  difeafe  or  accident. 

That  the  bodies  of  men  and  brutes  are  nei- 
ther more  nor  lefs  than  an  inftrument  upon 
which  nature  performs  her  various  operations, 
for  the  purpofes  for  which  the  machine  was 
created  ; and  that  difeafe  is  nothing  but  a defeft 
or  imperfe£fion  In  that  inftrument,  occafioned 
by  fome  material  or  mental  caufc,  inherent  or 
accidental,  and  not  by  a deficiency  of  nature  -, 
which,  univerfally  confidered,  we  take  to  be  an 
agent  of  Divine  Providence,  endowed  with  li- 
mited powers,  which  fhe  exercifes  for  the  for- 
mation of  bodies,  and  other  particular  purpofes, 
in  order  to  promote  the  ends  for  which  they 
were  ordained  ; — that  fhe  cannot  tranfgrefs 
thofe  bounds ; and  that  in  herfelf  fire  is  ever 
perfe£l,  and  when  any  imperfeeftions  happen 
in  bodies  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 
kingdoms,  they  are  owing  to  fome  circum- 
ftances  in  which  thofe  bodies  are  placed,  or 
with  which  they  are  conne£ted,  and  not  to  any 
dcfe£f  in  nature ; — This  is  nature  confidered  in 
Its  moft  general  fenfe;  but  when  we  apply  the 
term  to  particular  bodies,  fomething  elfe  feems 
neceffarily  included  in  the  definitions  refpedling 
and  peculiar  to  thofe  bodies.  Thus  then,  ap- 
plied to  the  animal  machine,  we  would  fay, 
that  by  nature  are  meant  the  powers  inherent 
in  the  fyftem,  put  into  and  continued  in  a6tion 
by  the  force  of  the  living  or  vital  principle  : and 
when  difeafe  occurs,  it  is  owing  to  fome  cir- 
cumftances  happening  to  the  folids  or  fluids  of 
the  machine,  or  to  fome  fituation  into  which 
they  are  thrown  from  w'hence  they  cannot  per- 
fectly exercife  thofe  powers,  or  feel  the  impulfes 
ot  the  vital  principle  ; and  not  to  any  defedls  in 
thofe  powers  or  that  principle. 

N'AUSEA,  a term  ufed  to  exprefs  all  forts 
cf  ficknefs,  and  propenfities  to  vomit,  whether 
called  ficknefs^  qunltn,  loathings  or  whatever  elfe. 
Though,  ftriftly,  naufea  may  be  defined  to  be  an 


approach  to  ficknefs,  it  is  fiich  a fubverfion  of 
the  ftomach  as  difturbs  its  natural  eafy  ftate. 

NECK,  that  part  of  an  animal  by  which 
the  head  becomes  connefted  with  the  flioulders. 
This  is  long  in  all  quadrupeds,  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  their  legs,  or  the  diftance  from 
which  they  have  to  reach  their  food  from  the 
ground  (lee  Quadrupeds).  The  neck  of  a 
horfe  fhould  be  lean,  with  but  little  flelh  upon 
It ; and  to  be  W'^ell-ftiaped,  it  fhould,  at  its 
going  from  the  withers,  rife  with  a flope  up- 
wards, diminiftiing  by  degrees  towards  the  head. 
In  mares,  it  is  a good  quality  to  have  their 
necks  fomewhat  ftrong,  and  covered  with  flefti, 
becaufe  their  necks  are  generally  too  fine  and 
flender. 

Deer-Nechs,  or  cock-throppled,  as  it  is  called, 
are  thofe,  in  which  the  flefli  that  fliould  be  next 
the  mane,  is  fet  quite  below',  and  next  the 
throat,  which  renders  the  neck  ill-fliaped  and 

Mr.  St.  Bel,  deferibing  the  defedl  In  the 
proportion  of  the  neck  of  the  celebrated  horfe 
Eclipfe,  fays, — “ The  faults  of  the  neck  are  in 
general  the  confequences  of  tlie  defedts  of  the 
head ; for  it  is  an  uncommon  thing  to  fee  a 
flrort  head  with  a long  neck,  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  fee  a long  head  with  a fliort  neck. 

V “ If  the  neck  is  too  ftiort,  the  fault  wull  be 
an  addition  to  that  of  a too  fliort  head.  The 
cafe  will  be  the  fame  If  the  neck  is  too  long ; 
for  the  head  will  naturally  weigh  heavier,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  removed  from  the  fulcrum 
or  reft  of  the  lever,  fuppofing  it  to  be  well  pro- 
portioned. Its  length  [as  the  author  Ihews  in 
a plate]  ftiould  be  nearly  one  third  of  the 
height  of  the  body,  moafuring  from  the  withers 
to  the  ground.  The  neck  will  be  well  pro- 
portioned if  it  meafures  one  head  and  a half 
from  the  nape  to  the  w'ithers.” 

A /^veiled  neck,  in  horfes  that  are  unfkilfully 
managed  with  refpedt  to  bleeding,  is  occafioned 
by  the  fame  caufes  as  produce  a fw'elling  of  the 
arm  in  the  human  fuhjcft  ; particularly,  the 
fubfequent  Inflammation  of  the  vein,  tlie  treat- 
ment of  w'hich,  at  the  V'eterinary  College,  is 
deferibed  under  Bleeding. 

For  a fwelling  of  the  neck  or  throat,  in 
Swine,  w'hicii  is  often  dangerous,  farriers  bleed 
them  under  the  tongue  and  tail ; aftc.r  which 
they  apply  “ a plafter  of  the  yolks  of  eggs, 
bees-wax,  w'heat-fiour, and  Burgundy  pitch;  and 
put  coriander  feeds  and  fliced  horfe-radiflr  into 
the  trough  amongft  their  meat,”  which  is  ulually 
bran  and  wafti  given  very  warm. 

NECROSIS  {vey.pM7ic,  from  vsypa^  dead), 
that  fort  of  mortification  commonly  called  the 
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fit  \ ga/!gre/te.  It  gradually  takes  place  without 
much  preceding  inflammation,  the  dead  part 
becoming  hard  and  dry. 

NEEDLE-WORMS,  the  worms  called  nr- 
carides.  See  the  article  Worms. 

NEESING,  the  fame  as  Sneezing.  See  the 
latter. 

NEIGHING,  the  cry  of  a horfe,  or  mare, 
ufually  indicating  the  fexual  propenfities. 

NEPHRALGIA,  pain  in  the  kidneys.  It  is 
the  fame  as  nephritis. 

NEPHRALGIA  RHEUM ATIC A, the rheu- 
matifm  in  the  mufcles  of  the  loins.  The  fame 
as  lumbago. 

NEPHRITICS,  thofe  medicines  which  pof- 
fefs  the  power  of  diflblving  or  breaking  down 
ftony  concretions  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder  — 
The  term  nephritic  is  derived  from  ysppos,  a kid- 
ney,  belonging  to  the  kidneys. 

NEPHRITIS  (from  a kidney ),  an  in- 

flammation in  the  kidneys.  Dr.  Cullen  places 
this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexi^e,  and 
order  phlegmaftee.  See  Kidney. 

NEPHROLITHICA  ISCHURIA,  fuppref- 
fion  of  urine  from  calculi  in  the  kidneys. 

NEPHROPHLEGMATICA  ISCHURIA, 
fupprefhon  of  urine,  phlegmatic  or  mucous 
matter  in  the  kidneys. 

NEPHROPLEGICA  ISCHURIA,  fuppref- 
fion  of  urine  from  a paralytic  Hate  of  the  kid- 
neys. 

NEPHROPLETHORICA  ISCPIURIA,  a 
fuppreflion  of  urine  from  a plethora. 

NEPHROPYICA  ISCHURIA,  fuppreffion 
of  urine  from  pus  in  the  kidneys. 

NERVE.  A nerve  is  a long  and  fmall 
bundle  of  very  fine  pipes,  or  peculiar  fibres, 
wrapped  up  in  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  which 
lafl;  not  only  covers  them  all  in  common,  but 
alfo  inclofes  every  fibre  in  particular. 

The  medullary  fubflance  of  the  brain  is  the 
beginning  of  all  the  nerves ; and  it  is  probable, 
that  each  fibre  of  the  nerve  anfwers  to  a parti- 
cular part  of  the  brain  at  one  end,  and  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  body  at  its  other  end, 
that,  whenever  an  impreflion  is  made  upon 
either  of  thefe,  there  may  be  an  immediate 
impulfe,  or  fenfation  produced,  denoting  that 
fuch  a part  of  the  body  is  fiimulated. 

The  nerves  do  ordinarily  accompany  the  ar- 
teries through  all  parts  of  the  body.  They 
have  alfo  blood  veflels,  as  the  other  parts  of  the 
body ; thefe  velfels  are  not  only  fpread  upon 
their  coats,  but  they  run  alfo  amongft  their 
medullary  fibres,  as  may  be  feen  amongft  the 
fibres  of  the  retina.  Wherever  any  nerve  fends 
out  a branch,  or  receives  one  from  ailbther,  or 


vvh.erc  two  nerves  join  together,  there  is  geira- 
rally  a ganglion  or  plexus,  either  lefs  or  more, 
as  may  be  feen  at  the  beginning  of  all  the 
nerves  of  the  medulla  fpinalis,  and  in  other 
places  of  the  body. 

The  nerves  ate  divided  into  thofe  which 
come  immediately  out  of  the  fkull,  and  thofe 
which  come  out  between  the  vertebras.  The 
firft  fort  come  from  the  medulla  oblongata, 
which  has  been  already  deferibed  (fee  Mar.- 
row),  and  they  are  ten  pairs. 

The  firft  pair  are  the  olfadlor)^,  which  in 
brutes  are  a procnuSlion  of  the  two  anterior 
ventricles  of  the  brain.  Thefe,  palfing  through 
the  os  crlbriforme,  are  fpread  in  innumerable 
and  almoft  imperceptible  branches  all  over  tlte 
thin  membrane  that  lines  the  infide  of  the  nof- 
trils,  and  are  fubfervient  to  the  fenfe  of  fmelling. 

The  fecond  are  the  optic  nerves,  which 
chiefly  contribute  to  vifion.  They  rife  from 
the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  pafs  through 
the  fphenoidal  bone,  and  form  the  retina  in 
each  eye,  which  membrane  is  by  furgeons  reck.- 
oned  the  feat  of  the  gutta  ferena,  viz.  that  fort 
of  blindnefs  where  no  vifible  defeft  or  blemifti 
appears  on  the  eye. 

The  third  pair  are  diftributed  to  the  tegu- 
ments or  coats  of  the  eye,  and  feveral  of  its 
mufcles,  whence  they  are  called  motores  oculi. 

The  fourth  pair  are  fpent  on  the  mufcles  of 
the  eye.  By  thefe  mufcles  the  palfions  are 
chiefly  exprefled  in  the  feveral  motions  they 
give  to  the  eye,  and  therefore  are  ufually  called 
the  pathetic  nerves.. 

The  fifth  pair,  after  piercing  the  dura  mater^ 
divide  into  three  principal  brandies  : the  firft 
called  the  opthalmic,  a great  part  of  it  being 
fpent  on  the  fat,  on  the  lachrymal  gland,  mem- 
branes, and  eye-lids,  with  fome  branches  to  the 
membranes  of  the  nofe  and  teguments  of  the 
forehead.  The  fecond  branch  gives  twigs  to 
the  palate  and  noftrils,  to  the  cheek  and  upper 
jaw,  and  alfo  to  the  upper  teeth,,  with  otlier 
fmall  twigs  to  the  orbicular  mufcles  of  the  eye- 
lids, nofe,  and  upper  lip,  where  they  mix  with 
fome  twigs  of  the  feventh  pair.  The  third  is 
diftributed  on  the  mufcles  of  the  cheeks  and 
tongue,  the  lower  jaw,  and  on  both  the  external. 
and  internal  parts  of  the  ear.  One  confiderable 
ramification  from  this  branch  enters  the  canal  or 
finus  of  die  lower  jaw-bone,  and  gives  feveral 
twigs  to  the  low'cr  teeth,  chin,  and  under  lip.  ■ 

The  fixth  pair  unite  with  the  opthalmic 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  j and  is  fpent  on  that 
mufcle  of  the  eye  proper  to  brutes,  called  //>- 
timus  brutorum,  and  likewife  on  the  abducent 
mufcle  of  the  eye. 
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The  feventh  pair,  with  fome  branches  of  the 
fifth,  are  difplayed  on  the  internal  ear,  and 
after  they  pafs  through  the  fkull,  give  branches 
to  the  mul'clcs  of  the  tongue  aiui  gullet,  and 
detach  fome  external  branches  to  the  neck  ; 
other  branches  of  this  pair  are  extended  to  the 
outward  ear,  parotid  glands,  and  cheeks,  all 
along  to  the  chin.  In  man  they  arife  from  be- 
neath the  annular  procefs  of  the  cerebellum, 
bat  in  a horfe  from  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  eighth  pair  are  called  the  par  vagumy 
becaufe  they  are  difperfed  almoft  into  all  parts 
of  the  body,  their  branches  being  blended  and 
mixed  with  thofe  of  feveral  other  nerves.  After 
they  pafs  out  of  the  fkull,  one  branch  is  fpent 
on  the  mufcles  of  the  fhoulder-blade  : the  prin- 
cipal trunk,  taking  its  courfe  down  the  neck, 
near  the  carotid  artery,  deals  out  feveral  branches 
to  the  head  of  the  windpipe,  and  paffing  into 
the  thorax  or  chefl,  it  divides  into  tw'O : the  an- 
terior goes  to  the  pericardium,  where  fome  of 
its  branches  unite  with  the  intercollal,  and  fup- 
ply  many  fmall  branches  to  the  heart,  &c.  -,  the 
poflerior  branch  defeends  with  the  gullet,  fup- 
plies  the  lungs  and  ftomach  with  innumerable 
branches,  which  is  the  rcafon  why  fo  many  pain- 
ful fymptoms  are  apt  to  afFe£1;  the  head,  when 
the  ftomach  of  any  creature  is  in  the  leaft  hurt, 
or  even  overcharged.  The  remaining  branches 
are  joined  with  the  intercoftals,  and  pafs  down- 
wards into  the  lower  belly. 

The  intercoftal  takes  its  beginning  from  the 
fifth  and  fixth  pair,  and  palTing  out  from  a large 
ganglion  or  knot  formed  by  feveral  branches, 
which  communicate  with  fome  of  the  firft 
fpinal  nerves,  and  defeending  with  the  carotid 
arteries,  communicates  wdth  the  cervical  nerves 
tliat  arife  from  the  pith  of  the  neck,  and  gives 
branches  to  fome  mufcles  of  the  head  and  neck. 
As  it  enters  the  cheft  from  another  knot  or 
ganglion  it  gives  out  branches,  by  which  the 
trachea,  heart,  and  lungs,  are  principally  fup- 
plied,  where  its  branches  again  communicate 
with  the  eighth  or  par  vagum.  After  this  the 
intercoftal  runs  down  by  the  vertebra'  of  the 
cheft,  where  it  communicates  with  the  branches 
fent  from  between  each  vertebra  ; and  when  it 
has  pafted  through  the  midrilY  it  forms  another 
ganglion  a little  above  the  kidneys,  into  which 
fome  branches  of  the  eighth  pair  alfo  enter. 
From  this  knot  or  ganglion  proceed  the  nerves 
of  the  guts,  liver,  fplcen,  pancreas,  and  kid- 
neys, &c. 

The  ninth  pair  being  principally  fpent  on  the 
tongue,  are  the  chief  inftruments  of  tafte. 
Other  branches  of  this  nerve  are  difperfed  In 
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the  glands  and  mufcles  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
breait  and  throat. 

The  tenth  pair,  which  fome  have  reckoned 
the  firft  of  the  cervical  nerves,  rife  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  juft  as  it  pafles 
through  the  fkull ; and  are  all  fpent  on  the  ob- 
lique and  exterior  mufcles  of  the  head,  except 
fuch  branches  as  join  the  intercoftal,  with 
which  this  pair  unites  at  its  firft  ganglion,  and 
thereby  communicate  with  the  other  nerves 
above  deferibed. 

The  nerves  that  arife  from  the  fpinal  mar- 
row, after  it  pafles  through  the  fkull,  are  in 
men  thirty  in  number,  but  in  horfes  thirty- 
feven  pairs;  thefe  we  fhall  but  juft  name,  they 
being  in  all  creatures  equal  to  the  number  of 
the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  back,  loins,  and  os 
facrum.  The  neck  has  feven  pair,  which  are 
difperfed  partly  on  the  mufcles  of  the  face, 
partly  on  the  mufcles  of  the  neck,  and  partly 
on  thofe  of  the  fhoulders  and  fore-legs;  whicli 
being  joined  with  a branch  from  the  fecond 
and  fourth,  compofe  that  remarkable  nerve 
called  the  phrenic,  which  goes  to  the  dia- 
phragm, pericardium,  and  other  parts  within 
the  cheft. 

The  firft  two  pair  of  the  feventeen  vertebras 
of  the  back,  communicate  with  the  lowerraoft 
of  the  neck,  fending  forth  fome  branches  to 
the  neck  and  fhoulders.  The  fecond  and  all 
the  other  fifteen  pairs,  fend  each  of  them  a 
branch  to  the  intercoftal  nerve,  by  which  they 
communicate  with  all  the  nerves  of  the  vifeera 
contained  both  in  the  cheft  and  lower-belly  ; 
their  other  branches  being  chiefly  fpent  on  the 
intercoftal  mufcles  which  lie  between  the  ribs, 
as  alfo  on  the  mufcles  of  the  back,  with  fome 
branches  that  are  difperfed  on  the  abdomen. 

The  nerves  that  arife  from  the  vertebrae  of 
the  loins  and  os  facrum,  are  chiefly  difperfed 
on  the  mufcles  of  the  loins,  hips,  and  hind- 
legs ; only  that  the  anterior  branches  of  the 
firft  pair  of  the  loins  are  difperfed  all  over  the 
flefiiy  part  of  the  midri.ft,  where  they  commu- 
nicate with  feveral  of  thofe  above  deferibed. 
Some  branches  are  alfo  fpent  on  the  pfoas  muf- 
cle,  and  the  pofterior  branches  on  the  longif- 
fimus  dorfi  ; from  thefe  alfo  is  formed  that 
remarkable  nerve  called  the  fciatic,  which  is 
the  largeft  both  in  men  and  quadrupeds,  and  is 
fo  well  known  for  being  the  feat  of  the  fciatica 
or  hip-gout ; a difeafe  from  which,  Gibfon  fays, 
horfes  are  not  altogether  exempted,  having  feen 
fome  few  cafes  which  plainly  feemed  to  be  of 
that  kind.  The  penis  of  a horfe,  and  the  matrix 
in  a mare,  are. alfo  furniflied  from  the  anterior 
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branches  of  the  loins ; and  the  tefticles  from 
the  anterior  branches  of  the  os  facruin,  and 
from  thefc  alfo  many  fmall  branches  pro- 
ceed to  the  tail,  which  are  neceflary  to  its 
various  motions,  and  may  be  plainly  feen  in  a 
horfe  newly  docked,  efpecially  when  the  blood 
is  completely  flopped  by  a ligature. 

The  nerves,  though  in  their  beginnings  very 
fmall,  and  of  an  exceedingly  foft  texture,  yet 
as.  they  pafs  on,  grow  to  be  very  ftrong  and  te- 
nacious j and  by  their  communications  one  with 
another,  form  feveral  large  trunks  and  branches, 
which  are  proportioned  to  the  parts  where  they 
are  fituated,  and  which  they  are  deftined  to 
ferve,  in  like  manner  as  the  mufcles  are  ftronger 
in  proportion  to  the  weight  they  are  to  move. 
The  latter,  indeed,  in  this  refpe£l,  correfpond 
with  the  nerves  ; for  in  the  limbs,  and  fome 
other  parts  where  the  mufcles  require  a greater 
fupply  of  nervous  influence,  the  trunks  of  the 
nerves  are  the  largefl ; and  where  there  is  a 
conflant  and  continued  motion,  the  nervous 
fibrillae  are  the  molt  numerous,  as  in  the  heart, 
lungs,  ftomach,  and  intellines.  Gibfon  further 
obferves  of  the  nerves,  that  notwithftanding 
their  diflinft  origins,  yet  the  whole  fyitem  is 
fo  conftituted,  that  all  the  nerves  communicate 
more  or  kfs  one  with  the  other,  though  we 
are  not  in  the  leafl:  able  to  trace  thefe  innume- 
rable and  minute  connections. 

The  nerves  have  an  external  cover  or  coat, 
from  the  membranes  that  envelope  the  brain, 
and  fpinal  marrow.  This  has  been  difcovcred 
by  injecting  fluids  of  different  colours  into  the 
blood-veflels  ; whereby  the  external  furfaces  of 
the  nerves  are  tinged  with  the  colour  of  the 
fluid  inje£ted  into  thefe  vefl'els,  and  commu- 
nicated from  them  to  the  coats  of  the  nerves  ; 
while  their  Internal  fubflance  has  not  been 
changed,  but  has  remained  white.  When  a 
jierve  is  cut  through,  it  feems  to  have  no  vifible 
bore  or  cavity  in  it,  and  fcarce  any  moifture, 
its  texture  being  cxquifitely  fine  and  compadl ; 
but  that  they  have  a moifture,  or  liquidum  nervo- 
fum,  many  anatomifts  have  contended.  Nor 
will  this  be  denied  by  thofe  who  have  examined 
their  texture  carefully  in  the  body  of  any  ani- 
mal where  they  appear  in  a flaccid  ftate ; for 
this  is  certainly  the  cafe  in  cartilages  and  bones, 
which  have  their  proper  juices  circulating 
through  them,  though  tliis  cannot  be  difcerned 
by  the  eye.  Probably,  then,  the  nerves  have 
alfo  their  proper  fluids  •,  though  the  exa£l  texture 
of  their  canals,  like  m.any  other  minute  parts 
in- the  animal  machine,  can  neither  be  feen  by 
the  naked  eye,  nor  even  by  the  help  of  glaffes. 


That  they  are  the  primary  inftruments,  at  leaf!,, 
both  of  fenfe  and  motion,  is  fufficiently  known  ; 
whether  this  property  in  them  proceeds  fronr 
the  paffage  of  a nervous  fluid  through  them,  or, 
as  fome  fuppofe,  from  tlreir  vibrations,  or  from 
both.  The  ftrudlure  and  difpofition  of  the 
nerves,  which  all  go  off  in  right  angles,  and 
not  by  circumvolutions  and  windings  like  the 
blood-vefl'els  and  lymphatics,  feems  to  favour 
the  dodlrine  of  vibration;  whatever  fhare  the 
nervous  fluid,  by  its  inconceivable  fubtilty,  may 
alfo  have  in  thefe  fenfations.  It  muft  not  be 
concealed,  however,  that  the  newly-difcovered 
phenomena  of  Galvanifm  have  intimated  to  the 
minds  of  fome  modern  phyfiologifts,  the  pof- 
fiblllty  that  eledlrlcal  agency  may  be  concerned 
in  the  produdlion  of  mufcular  motion,  &c.  by 
the  medium  of  the  nerves.  This  motion  feems 
to  be  countenanced  by  the  fudden  and  Imme- 
diate impulfe  whereby  all  fenfations  are  com- 
municated to  the  imagination,  which  cannot  be 
fo  eafily  conceived  on  either  of  the  preceding 
fuppofitlons. 

From  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the 
nerves,  and  the  flruTure  of  the  feveral  parts  of 
au  animal  body,  we  may  eafily- account  for  all 
the  known  fenfations,  viz.  of  feeing,  hearing, 
fmelling,  tafting,  and  feeling.  For  there  is  not 
the  lead  point  throughout  the  whole  animal 
frame,  that  is  not  fupplied  with  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  fmall  filaments  of  nerves.  By  thefe  fight  is 
communicated  to  the  eyes,  the  moment  the 
vifual  rays  fall  upon  the  retina ; fmells  are  per- 
ceived as  foon  as  any  odoriferous  effluvia  ftrike 
upon  the  fine  membrane  that  lines  the  noftrils. 
Sounds,  when  imprelfions  are  made  on  the  au- 
ditory nerves,  move  the  parts  of  ,the  internal 
ear,  which  are  wonderfully  contrived  for  that 
purpofe.  Tafte  is  alfo  conveyed  by  the  nerves 
that  are  difperfed  on  the  tongue,  and  other  fine 
membranes  within  the  mouth.  And  as  to  the 
fenfe  of  feeling,  it  is  the  moft  univerfal  of  all 
others ; fince  no  part  of  the  body  can  be 
touched  in  the  lighteft  manner,  but  we  are 
immediately  fenfible  of  it,  and  the  fame  is 
more  or  lefs  obfervable  in  all  other  animals. 

NERVOUS  FLUID.  By  what  means  the 
nerves  adlually  perform  their  different  fun£tions, 
we  are  at  a lofs  precifely  to  point  out  (fee 
Nerve)  ; but,  it  is  generally  believed,  they 
a£l  by  a fluid,  derived  from  the  medullary  part- 
of  the  brain,  and  fpinal  marrow.  Dr.  Monro 
fays  : “ That  the  matter  upon  which  the  nerv- 
ous energy  depends  is  a feercted  fluid,  we  are, 
indeed,  far  from  being  able  to  prove  j but  to- 
fay  that  the  oftices  of  the  nerves  are  not  per- 
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formed  By  a lecreted  fluid,  merely  becaufe  we 
cannot  comprehend  how  any  part  of  the  blood, 
or  any  humour  prepared  from  it,  could  render 
the  mind  fenfible  of  an  injury,  or  throw  a 
mufcle  into  action,  is,  in  my  opinion,  faying-  a 
great  deal  too  much  : for,  in  the  generation  of 
animals,  efFeeffs  more  incomprehenfible  and 
altonifliing  feem  to  depend  on  the  fecretion  and 
mixture  of  the  fluids  of  the  teftes  and  ovaria ; 
the  brain,  the  nerves,  the  nervous  energy,  and 
complex  fabric  of  other  organs,  being  thereby 
produced.” 

NEUROSES  (from  ysupoy,  a nerve\  nervous 
difeafes.  Thefe  form  a dal's  in  Dr.  Cullen’s 
Nofology;  and,  under  this  title,  he  compre- 
hends thofe  preternatural  affeftions  of  fenfe  or 
motion,  which  arc  without  fever  as  a part  of 
the  primary  difeafe  ; and  all  thofe  which  do  not 
depend  upon  a topical  affedion  of  the  organs, 
but  upon  a more  general  afFedion  of  the  nerv- 
ous fyftem,  and  of  thofe  powers  on  which  fenfe 
and  motion  more  efpecially  depend. 

NEUTRAL  SALTS.  When  any  acid  and 
alkaline  fait  are  mixed  together,  in  fuch  pro- 
portion that  neither  of  them  may  prevail,  they 
fotm  by  their  coalition  a new  compound,  called 
neutral.  In  all  the  combinations  of  this  kind 
(except  fome  of  thofe  with  vegetable  acids),  the 
alkali  and  acid  are  fo  ftrongly  retained  by  one 
another,  that  they  are  not  to  be  difunited  by 
any  degree  of  fire.  How  volatile  foever  the 
acid  were  by  itfelf,  if  combined  with  a fixed  al- 
kali, it  proves  almoft  as  fixed  as  the  pure  alkali. 
If  the  alkali  be  of  the  volatile  kind,  the  com- 
pound proves  alfo  volatile;  fubliming  in  its 
whole  fubftance,  without  any  feparation  of  its 
parts.  "J  here  are,  however,  means  of  procur- 
ing this  difunion,  by  the  intervention  of  other 
bodies.  But,  in  all  cafes  of  this  kind,  only  one 
of  the  ingredients  of  the  neutral  fait  can  polFibly 
be  obtained  by  itfelf,  the  feparation  of  this  hap- 
pening folely  in  virtue  of  the  fuperadded  body’s 
uniting  with  the  other. 

There  is  another  kind  of  compound  falts, 
formed  by  the  coalition  of  acids  with  earthy 
and  metallic  bodies.  'Thefe  falts  difFer  from 
the  true  neutral  ones  in  feveral  obvious  proper- 
ties ; fome  of  them  change  blue  vegetable  juices 
to  a green,  like  alkalies  and  others  to  a red,  like 
acids,  while  neutral  falts  make  no  change  in 
the  colour : mixed  w'ith  boiling  milk,  they  co- 
agulate it,  while  neutral  falts  rather  prevent 
hs  coagulation.  Erom  moft  of  them  the  acid  is 
difunited  by  fire,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  additional  matter.  But  the  molt  diftin- 
guifliing  and  univerfal  chara£ler  of  thefe  falts  is, 
that  folutrons  of  tliem,  on  the  addition  of 


any  fixed  alkali,  grow  turbid,  and  depofit  their 
earth  or  metal.  It  were  to  be  wilhed  that 
cuftom  had  appropriated  fome  particular  n-ame 
to  the  falts  of  this  clafs ; to  prevent  their  being 
confounded,  w'hich  feveral  of  them  have  often, 
been,  with  the  perfetSf  neutral  falts. 
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The  preceding  table  exhibits,  at  one  view,, 
the  feveral  compound  falts  refulting  from  the 
union  of  each  of  the  pure  acids  with  each  of 
the  common  alkalies  and  foluble  earths ; the 
acids  being  placed  on  the  top,  the  alkalies  and 
earths  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  compound  falls' 
in  the  refpeftive  interfetfions; — and  is  thus  to  be- 
under ftoocl.  In  the  upright  columns,  under 
each  of  the  acids,  are  feen  the  feveral  compound 
falts  refulting  from  the  union  of  that  acid  witlx. 
the  refpeclive  alkalies  and  earths  on  the  left 
fide.  In  the  tranfverfe  columns,  oppofite  to 
each  particular  alkali  and  earth,  arc  feen  the 
compound  falts  refulting  from  the  union  of  that 
alkali  or  earth  with  the  refpe£l:ive  acids  on  the 
top  ; and,  converfely,  of  each  of  the  compound 
falts  exprelFed  in  the  table,  the  component  parts 
are  found  on  the  top  of  the  upright  column, 
and  on  the  left  fide  of  the  tranfverfe  coluraa 
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in  wliofe  interfedbion  that  particular  fait  is 
placed. 

NICKEL,  a femi-metal,  a genus  in  the  clafs 
of  metals.  It  is  mineralifed  by  arfenic,  fulphur, 
iron,  and  copper. 

NICKING,  an  operation  performed  on  a 
horfe’s  tail,  to  make  him  carry  it  well.  See 
Docking,  where  we  have  defcribed  Mr.  Law- 
rence’s operation.  Here  it  may  be  neceflary  to 
enquire  how  the  efFecI  of  it,  that  is,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  tail,  is  brought  about ; and,  in  or- 
der to  know  this,  and  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
the  operation,  we  muft  confider  the  tail  as  ele- 
vated or  lifted  up  by  one  fet  of  mufcles,  and  de- 
prefled  or  pulled  down  by  another.  The  muf- 
cles which  elevate  the  tail  are  more  numerous, 
large,  and  Urong,  than  thofe  that  deprefs  it ; 
they  are  clofely  connected  to  the  bones  of  the 
tail  by  flefhy  fibres,  and  terminate  in  firong 
tendons  at  the  extremity.  But  the  mufcles  of 
the  latter  foon  form  into  tendinous  expanfions, 
and  three  large  tendons  which  are  inferred  Into 
the  latter  bones  of  the  tail.;  there  are  feveral 
other  fmall  tendons  which  run  laterally  ; the  ar- 
teries are  four,  and  run  fometimes  above  the 
bones  of  the  tail,  confequently  are  eafily  avoid- 
ed by  a dextrous  hand,  as  they  cannot  readily 
be  wounded  by  a knife,  in  dividing  tire  tendons 
neceflary  to  be  cut  in  this  operation.  The  art 
of  nicking  horfes  then  chiefly  con  fills  in  a tranf- 
verfe  divifion  of  thefe  depreffing  tendons  of  the 
tail,  and  fuch  a pofition  afterwards  as  will  keep 
their  extremities  from  coming  again  into  con- 
ta£l,  fo  that  an  intervening  fubllance  fills  up 
the  vacuity.  By  thefe  means  an  additional 
power  is  given  to  the  antagonill  mufcles,  viz. 
the  elevators  ; the  counteradlion  of  the  depref- 
fors  being  manifellly  abated  by  the  divifion  of 
the  tendons,  and  the  intervention  of  the  new 
flelh. 

The  method  of  fupporting  the  tail  by  a pulley 
and  weight  is  liable  to  many  exceptions ; the 
extremities  of  the  divided  tendons  not  being  by 
that  method  kept  fufficiently  afunder,  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  tail  will  rather  incline  to  a per- 
pendicular than  a curved  dire£lion.  This  pofi- 
tion  too  is  liable  to  many  variations,  from  the 
different  movements  of  the  horfe  *,  and  is  the 
reafon  that  the  tail  frequently  inclines  to  one 
fide,  as  the  nick  may  heal  up  fafter  on  one  fide 
than  the^other.  The  difagrceable  fituation  the 
horfe  muft  ftand  in  with  a weight  conftantly 
hanging  to  his  tail,  is  another  material  objeilion, 
befides  the  necelBty  of  removing  it  when  .the 
horfe  is  exercifed  or  taken  out  to  water. 

To  remedy  thefe  inconveniences,  a machine 
was  contrived  by  Bartlet,  which  has  frequently 


been  ufed  with  fuccefs ; and,  indeed,  at  full 
view,  appears  in  every  refpcdl  calculated  fo 
correal  the  defedls  of  the  old  method.  A de- 
feription  of  it,  with  a plate,  Is  to  be  found  in 
Bartlet’s  Gentleman’s  Farriery.  It  confifts  of  a 
kind  of  faddle  or  pad,  with  a groove,  to  retain 
the  horfe’s  tail  in  a proper  pofition  till  the  inci- 
fions  are  healed;  the  . tail  being  turned  up  on  the 
horfe’s  rump,  to  which  the  faddle  is  fecured  by 
ftraps. 

The  number  of  Incifions  muft  be  In  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  the  tail,  but  three  in  ge- 
neral are  fufficient.  The  moll  univerfal  me- 
thod of  dreffing  is  with  powdered  rofin  ; apply- 
ing a foft  doffil  of  lint  or  tow  between  each 
nick,  and  lapping  the  tail  up  with  a linen  cloth 
and  broad  fillet,  which,  in  two  or  three  days, 
fiiould  be  cut  open  down  the  back  part  of  the 
tail,  and  the  morning  after  gently  taken  ofl’, 
when  It  will  be  proper  to  plait  the  hairs  in 
order  to  keep  them  clean.  Every  two  or  three 
days  the  tail  fhould  be  let  down,  and  drefl'ed 
with  a little  tindlure  of  myrrh,  which  will  footi 
effe6l  a cure. 

NICOTIANA,  tobacco,  a genus  in  Lin- 
meus’s  botany.  Fle  enumerates  feven  fpecies. 

This  plant  was  brought  into  France  by  M.  Ni- 
cott,  a Frenchman,  from  whom  it  is  called 
7ticstiana  ; he  brought  it  from  the  Ifland  of  To- 
bago (whence  the  name  of  tobacco)^  in  America.  ^ 
About  the  year  1650,  sir  Francis  Drake  brought  [ 
It  into  England;  or  rather  Ralph  Lane  (perhaps 
In  the  fleet  commanded  by  sir  Francis  Drake), 
in  1583.  The  nicotiana  tabacum,  or  common 
tobacco,  hath  been  retained  in  the  College 
Pharmacopoeia.  Flow  far  this  powerful  vege- 
table is  capable  of  being  rendered  ufeful  in  ve- 
terinary medicine,  remains  to  be  afeertained  by 
experiment.  Gibfon  recommends  the  fumes 
of  it,  by  way  of  clyfter,  in  cafes  of  the  colic 
In  horfes,  and  alfo  fpeaks  favourably  of  it  as  a 
topical  remedy. 

NICTITANS  MEMBRANA,  the  winking 
membrane,  is  a thin  membrane  which  feveral 
creatures  have  to  cover  their  eyes  with,  to  fiiel- 
ter  them  from  dull,  guard  them  from  thorns, 
or  exclude  part  of  the  light  when  that  is  too 
ftrong  ; for,  in  fome.  It  is  fo  thin,  that  they  can 
fee  obje61s  through  it.  See  Eye. 

NIDUS,  a neft,  is,  in  a figurative  fenfe, 
fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  the  feat  of  a difeafe, 
efpecially  when  it  is  confined  to  any  particular 
part.  The  mucus  of  the  inteftines  is  thus  faid 
to  be  a proper  nidus  for  worms. 

NIGHT-MARE,  a malady  incident  to  horfes 
as  well  as  human  beings,  and  proceeding  from 
the  like  caufes.  This  complaint  caufes  the 
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horfe  to  fiveat  more- in  the  night  than  in  the 
day,  and  thereby  deprh-es  him  of  his  reft.  You 
may  difeover  it  by  obferving  him  in  the  morn- 
mg,  whether  he  fweats  on  the  Hanks,  neck,  and 
fliort  ribs,  wiiich  are  ftrong  indications  of  it. 
For  the  cure,  the  tribe  of  remedies  termed 
rervous  are  probably  reqtiired,  particularly  the 
fetid  gums  and  the  bark,  preceded  by  a-  mercu- 
rial purge. 

JNlr.  John  Lawrence  fays,  “ There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  horfes  are  frequently  troubled  with 
the  ajlhma  noSlunium,  incubus^  or  night-mare : 
the  fymptoms  of  which  are  thofe  profufe  fweats, 
and  twilling  and  difhevelling  of  the  mane,  dif- 
covered  at  their  uprifing  in  the  morning  ; wliich 
the  country-fellows  of  old  attributed  to  the  joc- 
keyfliip  and  hard  pod-work  of  Oberon  and  his 
queen.  The  caufe  is  a denfe  and  fizy  blood, 
and  intedinal  accumulation.  It  is  one  of  the 
falutary  warnings  of  beneficent  nature,  which 
is  not  always  negle£led  with  impunity.”  Vene- 
fe£lion,  purgatives,  exercife,  and  grafs,  are  the 
remedies  he  preferibes. 

NIGRITIES  OS.  So  the  ancients  called  a 
caries.  See  Caries. 

NIPPERS,  four  teeth  in  the  fore-part  of  a 
horfe’s  mouth,  two  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the 
lower  jaw.  They  appear  between  the  fecond 
and  third  year.  See  Age  of  a horfe. 

NIPPERS,  of  a finith  or  farrier,  the  pincers 
with  which  they  cut  the  nails  they  have  driven 
in  before  they  rivet  them,  and  which  they  ufe 
in  taking  off  a flioe. 

NIPPLE.  In  mod  animals,  as  in  the  hu- 
man, the  fuhdance  of  the  mamma  is  compofed 
of  a great  number  of  glands  of  an  oval  figure, 
which  lie  in  a great  quantity  of  fat.  Their  ex- 
cretory duels,  as.  they  approach  the  nipple,  join 
and  unite  together,  till  at  lad  they  form  a num- 
ber of  fmall  pipes,  called  tubuli  laEiiferi ; which 
have  feveral  crofs  canals,  by  which  they  fo 
communicate  with  one  another,  that,  if  any 
one  of  them  be  dopped,  the  milk  brought  to  it 
may  not  dagnate,  but  pafs  through  by  the  other 
tubes,  which  all  terminate  in  the  extremity  of 
the  nipple.  This  part  Is  called  in  brute  animals 
the  dug. 

NITRATES,  are  falts  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  nitric  acid  w'ith  the  different-  alka- 
line, earthy,  and  metallic  bafes  : there  are  twen- 
ty-fix fperi  -s  enumerated  in  M.  Fourcroy’s  Ele- 
ments ot  Natural  Hidory  and  Chemidry. 

Ni  l RE,  or  SALTPE'fRE,  ball  nttratum : a 
fait  excra£lcd,  in  Perfia  and  the  Eait.  Indies, 
from  certain  earths  that  lie  on  the  Tides  of  hills  ; 
and  artificially  produced,  in  fome  parts  cf  Eu- 
rope, from  animal  and  vegetable  r-.acters  rotted- 
together  (with  the  addition  of  lime  ami  allies), 


and  expofed  for  a length  of  time  to  the  air, 
■w'ithout  the  accefs  of  which  nitre  is  never  ge- 
nerated. The  fait  extradled  from  the  earths. 
See.  by  means  of  water,  is  purified  by  colaturc 
and  crydallifation. 

Pure  nitre  diffolves  in  about  fix  times  its 
-w'eight  of  water,  and  concretes  again  into  co- 
lourlefs  tranfparent  crydals  ; their  figure  is  that 
of  an  hexagonal  prifm,  terminated  by  a pyramid 
of  an  equal  number  of  Tides.  It  readily  melts 
in  the  fire ; and,  in  contadl  with  fuel,  defla- 
grates with  a bright  flame  and  confiderable 
noife ; after  the  detonation  is  over,  a large 
quantity  of  alkaline  fait  is  found  remaining. 
The  talle  of  nitre  is  fharp,  penetrating,  and  bit- 
terilh,  accompanied  with  a fenfatlon  of  coldnefs. 

Nitre  is  a medicine  of  acknowledged  ufe  in 
many  diforders  of  brute  animals.  It  is  therefore 
material  to  fhew  by  what  proceffes  it  may  be  fe- 
parated  from  its  impurities,  or  how  its  qualities 
may  be  improved  by  new  combinations.  Of 
the  feparation  of  its  acid  we  have  fpoken  under 
Acid  • we  fliall  here  confine  ourfelves  to  its 
medicinal  forms,  the  firlt  of  which,  however, 
is  moll  in  ufe. 

1.  Puri  fed  Nitre. 

Boil  nitre  in  water  until  it  is  diffolved  ; filtfe 
the  folution  through  paper,  evaporate,  and  fet 
it  to  cryllallife  in  a cool  place.  The  liquor 
which  remains  after  cryllallifation  may  be  fur- 
ther evaporated,  and  fet  to  fhoot  as  before ; but 
this  procefs  mull  not  be  too  long  protradled. 
The  ufual  method  of  evaporating  for  cryftallifa- 
tion  is,  till  a pellicle  appears  ; but  this  diredliori 
fails  in  nitre,  for  it  does  not  contradl  a pellicle. 
Here,  when  the  liquor  is  become  ready  for 
{hooting,  a little  fhould  be  taken  up  in  a Tpoon 
as  it  cools,  the  fait  will  begin  to  fhew  itfelf  in 
threads.  In  this  procefs,  the  fea-fait  is  all  fe- 
parated  ; for  it  remains  diffolved  after  the  great- 
ell  part  of  the  nitre  hath  cryftalllfed.  The  cry- 
llals  which  fhoot  after  the  fecond  evaporation 
are  not  totally  free  from  the  fea-falt  y but  the 
refiners  purify  it  fo  well,  that  fuch  as  is  found 
in  the  {hops  is  perfectly  fit  for  veterinary  ufes. 

It  is  given  In  dofes  of  an  ounce  or  two  to  horfes 
and  other  cattle,  and  is  given  in  fmaller  quanti- 
ties by  farriers  as  an  alterative  or  preventive. 
See  the  article  Medicines. 

To  improve  the  virtue  of  nitre,  it  Is  defla- 
grated with  fulphur ; by  which  a portion  of  the 
nitrous  acid  paffes  off  with  the  fulphur,  and  the 
nitre  is  ihu  - reckoned  lefs  cooling.  The  pro- 
cels  is  as  follows  ; and,  when  finilhed,  the  pre- 
paration is  called, 

2.  Salt  Pruntl. 

Take  two  pounds  of  pure  nitre,  melt  it  in  a 
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crucible  or  an  iron  pot,  then  fprlnkle  Into  It,  by 
little  and  little,  the  flowers  of  fulphur,  waiting 
each  time  until  the  deflagration  is  over,  and 
then  add  more,  until  an  ounce  hath  been  thus 
confumed  j then,  with  an  iron  ladle,  take  it 
out,  and  call  it  into  moulds  of  what  fliape  you 
pleafe.  If  the  fulphur  is  in  a larger  proportion, 
its  eft’ecls  will  be  to  change  the  nitre  into  a dif- 
ferent medicine,  as  is  inftanced  in, 

3.  Salt  Polychrejl. 

Take  of  pure  nitre,  melt  it  in  an  iron  pan, 
and  then  add,  by  litt'e  and  little,  an  equal 
weight  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur,  waiting  until 
the  deflagration  of  one  portion  is  over  before 
another  is  added : when  all  the  fulphur  is  ex- 
pended, continue  the  nitre  over  the  fire  for  an 
hour.  Thus  the  acid  of  nitre  and  the  inflam- 
mable principle  of  the  fulphur  detonate  toge- 
ther, and  are  diflipated  ; while  the  acid  of  the 
fulphur,  or  vitriolic  acid,  remains  combined 
with  the  alkaline  bafis  of  the  nitre.  For  this 
fait  polychreft,  the  vilriolated  nitre  is  often  fub- 
ilituted. 

NITRITES,  are  falts  formed  by  the  combi- 
nation of  the  nitrous  acid,  t.  e,  with  fpirit  of 
nitre,  containing  lefs  oxygen  than  nitric  acid. 
There  are  twenty-four  fpecies  enumerated  in 
M.  Fourcroy’s  Elements  of  Natural  Hiftory  and 
Chemiftry. 

NITROUS  ACID.  See  Acid. 

NITROUS  ETFIER,  spiritus  etheris  ni- 
TROSI,  formerly  called  dulcijied  fpirit  of  nitre. 
Two  ways  of  preparing  this  fluid  are  diredled 
in  our  difpenfatories,  viz. 

Lend. 

Take  of  Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  quart ; 

Nitrous  acid,  half  a pound. 

Mix  them,  by  pouring  the  nitrous  fpirit 
into  the  other,  and  diftil  with  a gentle 
heat,  one  pound  ten  ounces. 

Edinb. 

Take  of  ReiTified  fpirit  of  wine, three  pounds; 

Nitrous  acid,  one  pound. 

Pour  the  re£l:ified  fpirit  of  wine  into  a 
large  bolt-head,  placed  in  a veflel  of  cold 
water,  and  add  by  degrees  the  acid, 
carefully  lhaking  the  veflel ; fet  it  in  a 
cool  place,  lightly  flopped,  for  feven 
days  ; afterwards  diftil  the  liquor  in  a 
water-bath,  the  receiver  being  placed  in 
a veflel  filled  either  with  water  or  fnow, 
as  long  as  any  fpirit  arifes. 

Here  the  operator  muft  take  care  not  to  in- 
sert the  order  of  mixing  the  two  liquors,  by 
pouring  the  vinous  fpirit  into  the  acid ; for,  if 
he  fhould,  a violent  effervefcence  and  heat 
will  enfue,  and  the  matter  be  diiperfed  in 


highly  noxious  red  fumes.  The  method  tifed 
by  Dr.  Black  is  faid  to  be  the  beft.  On  two 
ounces  of  the  ftrong  acid  he  pours,  flowly  and 
gradually,  about  an  equal  quantity  of  water; 
which  ley  being  made  to  trickle  down  the  fides 
of  the  phial,  floats  on  the  furface  of  the  acid 
without  mixing  wnth  It.  He  then  adds,  in 
the  fame  cautious  manner,  : three  ounces  of 
highly  redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  which,  in 
its  turn,  floats  on  the  furface  of  the  water. 
By  thefe  means  the  three  fluids  are  kept  fepa- 
rate,  on  account  of  their  fpecific  gravities,  and 
a ftratum  of  water  is  interpofed  between  the 
acid  and  the  fpirit.  The  piiial  is  now  fet  in  a 
cool  place,  the  acid  gradually  afeends,  and  the 
fpirit  defeends  through  the  water. 

By  this  method  a quantity  of  nitrous  ether  is 
formed,  without  the  danger  of  producing  elaftic 
vapours  or  explofion. 

The  liquors  mixed  together,  ihould  be  fuf- 
fered  to  reft  for  at  leaft  twelve  hours,  that  the 
fumes  may  entirely  fubfide,  and  the  union  be  in 
fome  meafure  completed.  The  diftillatioii 
fhould  be  performed  with  a very  flow  and 
well-regulated  fire ; otherwife  the  vapour  will 
expand  with  fo  much  force  as  to  burft  the 
veflels. 

Nitrous  ether  has  been  included  in  fome  ve- 
terinary prefcriptlons ; but  its  properties  as  a 
remedy  in  the  difeafes  of  brute  animals  have  by 
no  means  been  elucidated. 

NODULUS,  or  Nodus,  in  pharmacy,  a 
knot  tied  on  a rag,  including, fome  medici- 
nal ingredient,  with  which  the  liquor  this  no- 
dulus  is  fufpended  In  is  intended  to  be  impreg- 
nated. It  Is  alfo  a bag  in  which  the  ingredients 
are  included,  in  order  to  be  fufpended  in  a 
diet-drink  or  medicated  wine.  Nodus  is  fome- 
times  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  ganglion. 

NOLI  ME  TANGE  HE,  touch  me  not.  In 
furgery,  it  is  a fpecies  of  ulcer,  of  the  tetterous 
kind,  thus  called  from  its  forenefs  and  difficulty 
to  be  healed.  It  is  alfo  a kind  of  wart  on  the 
eye-lid,  which  appears  blackifh,  in  which  cafe 
it  prefently  mortifies. 

NON-NATURALS,  fo  called  bccaufe  they 
affecl  man  without  entering  into  his  compofi- 
tion,  or  conllituting  his  nature,  but  yet  are  fo 
necefTary  that  he  cannot  live  without  them. 
'I'hey  feem  more  properly  to  merit  the  appella- 
tion res  neceffaricE ; as  they  are  things  natural  in 
themfelves,  and  to  animal  exiftence  necefTary 
and  unavoidable.  They  have  ufually  been  di- 
vided into  fix,  viz. 

1.  Air. 

2.  Aliment. 

3.  Exerefe  and  Reft. 

4.  Paffions  and  Affections  of  the  Mind. 
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5.  ll^ahefubiefs  attd  Sleep. 

6.  Repletion  and  Evacuation. 

Butthefe  fix  might  with  great  propriety  be  con- 
fined to  the  firft  four — for  exercife  and  reft 
produce  pretty  nearly  fimilar  effedts  to  wakeful- 
nefs  and  fleep — hence  might  thefe  not  impro- 
perly be  reduced  to  one  head ; allowing  fome- 
thing  more  to  exercife  than  wakefulnefs,  be- 
caufe  of  the  mufcular  motion  employed  in  the 
former. 

And  as  for  repletion  and  evacuation,  they 
may  be  confidered  in  the  light  of  morbid  af- 
fections; becaufe  when  profufe  on  the  one 
hand,  or  too  fparing  on  the  other,  they  certainly 
conftitute  difeafe:  viz.  if  perfpirable  matter 
palTes  not  off  as  it  ought,  but  is  obftrufted, 
plethora,  fevers,  head-ach,  &c.  will  enfuc.  If 
what  we  eat  lies  too  long  on  the  ftomach,  indi- 
geftion,  heart-burn,  flatulence,  &c.  If  too 
great  a flux  happens  from  the  falivary  glands, 
it  conftitutes  a ptyalifm.  If  from  the  liver,  or 
pancreas,  or  intellines — cholera  morbus,  bilious 
cholic,  loofenefs,  &c.  and  a variety  of  others 
might  be  adduced  to  prove  the  fame  point. 

The  luxury  of  mod  climes  confids  very  much 
in  the  excefs  of  what  is  needful  in  its  kind,  and 
in  the  reijuifites  to  correCI  that  excefs.  In  hot 
climes  they  furfeit  themfelves  with  fruits  and 
other  vegetables; — they  cool  their  fruits,  creams, 
wines,  &c.  to  an  unlalutary  degree,  with  ice, 
&:c.  Then,  to  correcl:  the  inconveniences  of 
thefe  excefles,  they  ufe  brandy,  hot  tea,  high 
fauces,  &c. — In  cold  climes  they  indulge  in 
animal  diet,  fermented  liquors,  exercife,  cloth- 
ing, he.  for  which  they  ufe  oppofites  to  mode- 
rate thefe  excefles,  or  rather  the  inconveniences 
produced. 

Very  few  diforders  happen  to  the  human 
frame,  in  which  an  error  in  one  or  more  of  the 
non-naturals  has  not  fome  influence  as  a caufe ; 
and  we  may  confidently  fay,  that  this  is  alfo  the 
cafe  with  that  clafs  of  animals  which  fall  under 
the  obfervation  of  the  veterinary  pratlitioner. 
'lo  his  good  fenfe  we  leave  the  application  of 
what  has  been  advanced  on  the  fubje£t  of  the 
^on-naturals.,  as  they  relate  to  human  medicine. 

NOSE,  the  organ  of  fmell  in  animals.  Con- 
fidering  this  part  anatomically,  it  may  be  di- 
vided into  tw'o  parts;  the  external,  and  the  in- 
ternal. The  external  part  is  covered  with  the 
flciii,  and  fome  niufcles.  Its  upper  part  confilts 
of  two  bones,  joined  together  on  their  upper 
fide.  Its  lower  part  is  made  of  four  cartilages, 
of  which  the  firll  two  are  fixed  to  the  lower 
ends  of  the  aforefaid  bones;  they  are  alfo  joined 
together  on  the  upper  fide.  In  the  horfe,  and 
OiJicr  large  quadrupeds,  they  are  broad  and 


fpreading,  and,  as  they  defeend,  they  grow  thin- 
ner and  foftcr.  d he  other  two  lie  upon  the 
lower  ends  of  the  firfl;  two,  to  which  they  are 
connedled  by  a membrane;  thefe  are  called  Alse 
Narium,  or  NoJlriU.  The  cavity  made  by  thefe 
bones  and  cartilages  is  divided  in  its  middle  by 
a partition,  of  which  the  upper  end  is  bony,  and 
the  lower  end  cartilaginous.  The  flefhy  ex- 
tremity of  this  cartilage  is  called  Columna. 
The  upper  part  of  each  fide  of  this  cavity  divides 
into  two,  of  which  one  goes  up  to  the  os  fpon- 
giofum,  the  other  goes  down  into  the  fauces, 
and  opens  beliind  the  palate,  by  which  means 
breathing  is  performed  through  the  noftrils. 
At  the  lower  end  of  this  cavity  there  are  two 
fmall  holes,  which  pierce  the  bone  of  the  pa- 
late, and  open  in  one  behind  the  dentes  incifivi : 
thefe  convey  the  thin  difeharges  of  the  noflriis 
into  the  mouth.  The  cavity  is  covered  by  a 
pretty  thick  and  glandulous  membrane ; its 
glands  feparate  that  matter,  which  we  call  mu- 
cus, in  the  nostrils.  On  the  lower  end  of  this 
membrane  grow  feveral  hairs,  calculated  to 
flop  any  extraneous  matters  from  afeending  too 
far  into  the  noftrils. 

By  the  internal  part  of  the  nofe,  is  under- 
ftood  the  immediate  organ  of  fmelling.  It  lies 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  noftrils. 
It  is  made  of  the  os  cribriforme,  and  its  pro- 
dudfions,  the  os  fpongiofum,  of  which  each  la- 
mina is  covered  with  a very  fine  membrane, 
upon  which  the  fibres  of  the  olfadlory  nerve, 
which  pafs  the  holes  of  the  os  cribriforme,  and 
the  fibres  of  the  firft  branch  of  the  fifth  pair 
which  come  from  the  orbit,  are  fpread.  In 
this  membrane  there  are  many  fmall  glands, 
which  feparate  an  humour  that  moiftens  it,  and 
ftops  the  exhalations  of  odoriferous  bodies, 
which  make  their  impreflTions  upon  the  olfac- 
tory nerves  that  are  fpread  upon  it.  Hounds, 
and  other  beafts,  which  have  a more  exquifite 
fmell  than  men,  have  alfo  many  more  laminae 
covered  with  fuch  a membrane.  There  are  fe- 
veral conduits  which  open  between  thefe  lami- 
nae. The  firft  and  fecond  are  the  dudtus  la- 
chrymales.  The  third  and  fourth  come  from 
the  finus  frontalis.  The  fifth  and  fixth  come 
from  the  nut  of  the  fecond  bone  of  the  upper 
jaw.  The  feventh  and  eighth  come  from  the 
cells  of  the  os  fpongiofum;  they  pierce  the 
membrane  which  covers  the  firft  or  uppermoft 
lamina:  and  the  ninth  and  tenth  come  from  the 
finus  in  the  os  fphenoides.  All  thefe  conduits 
carry  the  liquor,  which  is  feparated  in  their  ca- 
vities, into  the  noftrils,  for  the  moiftening  its 
membranes,  which  would  otherwife  dry  too 
much  by  the  air  breathed  through  the  noftrils. 

I. 
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The  nofe  has  four  pair  of  mufcles,  that  widen 
and  contradt  the  noltrils,  which  arife  from  the 
upper  jaw  and  from  under  the  eyes,  and  areall  of 
them  inferted  into  the  cartilages  of  the  noftrils, 
and  part  of  the  upper  lip.  '1  he  adlion  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  nofe  is  moft  perceivable,  when 
horfes  are  extremely  heated  with  exercife,  in 
hroken-winded  horfes,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
fevers,  where  the  noftrils  open  and  fliut  more 
or  lefs,  in  proportion  as  a horfe  happens  to  be 
more  or  lefs  opprefled  with  his  diftemper ; and 
as  fome  of  the  mufcles  of  the  lips  adt  alfo  in 
concert  with  thofe  of  the  nofe,  therefore,  in 
very  extreme  cafes,  the  upper  lip  is  alfo  drawn 
upwards  in  all  the  workings  of  the  noftrils. 

The  veflels  of  the  nofe  are  arteries  from  the 
carotids,  which  pafs  with  the  olfadlory  nerve, 
and  they  are  diftributed  into  the  internal  nofe. 
The  external  carotid,  the  jugular,  and  the  fe- 
cond  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  give  arteries, 
veins,  and  nerves,  to  the  external  nofe.  The 
difeafes  of  this  part  in  the  horfe  are  not  cha- 
radlerifed  by  any  thing  very  fingular,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  affedfion  termed  glanders.  See  Glan- 
ders. 

Gibfon  fays,  that  horfes  are,  how'ever,  fome- 
times  fubjedt  to  other  maladies,  particularly 
what  farriers  call  the  canker  in  the  nofe,  which 
comes  the  neareft  to  that  which  in  man  is  called 
the  ozatia.  “ Some  few  of  thefe  cafes,”  fays  he, 
“ have  fallen  in  my  way  ; they  difcharge  a fani- 
ous  matter,  and  the  ulcer  looks  black,  like  an 
efchar  made  with  a cauftic.  The  way  to  cure 
this  canker  is  to  purge,  and  give  antimony  in- 
wardly, and  apply  pledgets  of  lint  or  tow  to  the 
part,  dipped  in  a mixture  of  honey  of  rofes,  mel 
../Egyptiacum,  and  tindfure  of  myrrh,  equal 
quantities,  which  flrould  be  thruft  up  with  a 
probe,  and  renewed  as  often  as  they  drop  out. 
This  fort  of  ulcer  is  feldom  attended  with  a 
fwelling  of  the  glands,  unlefs  it  be  negledfed,  in 
which  cafe  it  may  indeed  end  in  the  glanders. 
If  it  is  occafioned  by  the  flinging  of  a wafp  or 
lly,  which  fometimes  happens  at  grafs,  fyringe 
the  horfe’s  noftril  with  a mixture  of  fpirit  of 
wine  and  vinegar,  of  each  equal  quantities, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  alum,  and  half  a 
fpoonful  of  honey. 

“ Sometimes  we  alfo  meet  with  a polypus  in 
the  in  fide  of  a horfe’s  nofe,  though  this  happens 
but  feldom.  This  is  a flefliy  fubltance  of  a dark 
yellow  or  red  colour,  with  one  or  more  roots 
that  faften  it  to  the  pituitary  membrane.  I ne- 
ver law  but  one,  which  I extradled  from  a 
horfe’s  nofe,  that  was  juft  taken  up  from  grafs. 
The  thickeft  part  of  it  was  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  I drew  it  out  with  my 


finger  and  thumb,  without  an  inftrument,  and 
found  it  had  two  roots,  one  pretty  large  and  the 
other  fmall.  The  part  bled  pretty  much  for 
two  or  three  days,  while  the  milder  applications 
were  ufed,  but  it  was  foon  cured  with  this  in- 
jedlion 

Take  of  Spirit  of  wine, 

Vinegar,  of  each  four  ounces; 
Vitriolated  zinc,  two  drachms; 
^Egyptiacum,  one  drachm; 

Honey,  two  ounces.  Mix. 

This  was  injedled  once  a-day  for  about  ten 
or  twelve  days.  Gibfon  obferves  that  the  roots 
of  polypi  are  apt  to  leave  ulcers,  which  conti- 
nue running  many  years  like  the  glanders,  but 
without  being  infedtious. 

By  the  fame  writer  an  account  is  given  of  a 
cancerous  wart  in  the  nofe  of  a horfe.  For 
1 is,  fee  the  article  Cancer. 

NOSE-BAND,  or  Muserole,  that  part  of 
a headftall  of  a bridle  that  comes  over  a horfe’s 
nofe. 

NOSOLOGY  (from  voiro;,  a difeafcy  and 
Xoyo;,  a difcourfe)\  an  explication  of  difeafes, 
or  a difcourfe  concerning  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  them,  dividing  them  into  clafTes, 
orders,  genera,  fpecies,  and  varieties;  by  which 
means  accurate  diftindlions  are  formed,  and 
much  confufion  avoided.  The  chief  works  on 
this  fubje£l  are  Sauvage’s  Nofologia  Methodica; 
Cullen’s  Synopfis  Nofologia:  Methodicje;  with 
thofe  of  Vogel,  Linnaeus,  Sagar,  and  Macbride, 
on  the  fame  fubjedl. 

NOSTRILS.  In  a horfe,  thefe  fliould  be 
large  and  extended,  fo  that  the  red  within  them 
may  be  perceived,  efpecially  when  he  fneezes. 
It  is  a common  opinion,  that  the  width  of  the 
noftrils  contributes  to  the  eafinefs  of  breathing, 
but  t’nis  is  ill  founded.  See  Nose. 

NOTH.^  COST.dE  (from  Jpuriou:), 

the  fpurious  ribs. 

NOTH US  (voSof,  fpurious.)  counterfeit)  or 
bnjlard).  Thus  peripneumonia  notha,  the  baf- 
tard  peripneumony,  is  a difeafe  of  the  lungs  in 
which  either  all  the  peripneumonic  fymptoms 
do  not  exift,  or  they  are  conjoined  with  others 
not  belonging  to  a true  inflammation  of  the 
fubftance  of  the  lungs. 

NUCHA,  an  Arabic  term,  fignifying  the 
hind  part  or  nape  of  the  neck;  properly  the 
region  upon  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  back  in  the 
human  fubje£l. 

NUTRITUM,  a ufeful  ointment  as  an  ex- 
ternal drefting  for  fores.  It  is  made  thus : 
Melt  half  a pound  of  common  litharge  plafter 
{Diachylon))  adding  gradually  twelve  ounces  of 
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common  oil.  When  thefe  have  been  Incorpo- 
rated, and  are  fulEciently  cooled,  ftir  in,  by 
little  and  little,  four  ounces  of  vinegar. 

NUCLEUS,  fignifies  properly  the  kernel  of 
a nut;  whence,  in  a figurative  fenfe,  enucleate 
is  ufed  to  exprefs  unfolding  or  explaining  any 
thing  to  its  inoft  remote  diificultles  or  abllrufi- 
ties.  The  centre  or  original  point,  or  foreign 
body,  which  feems  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  urinary  and  other  calculi,  has  alfo  been  called 
the  nucleus. 

NUT,  a name  given  to  the  glans  penis  of  a 
male  animal,  from  its  fuppofed  general  refem- 
blance.  A bone  in  the  horfe’s  foot  is  alfo  fo 
called. 

NUTRITION,  the  natural  proccfs  by  which 
an  animal’s  ftrength  is  fupported  and  its  growth 
incrcafed.  See  the  articles  Chyle,  Food, 
Stomach,  &c. 

NUX  VOMICA,  a flat  roundilh  feed  or 
kernel,  about  an  inch  broad  and  a quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  with  a prominence  in  the  middle, 
on  both  fides  of  a grey  colour,  covered  with  a 
kind  of  woolly  matter,  internally  hard  and  tough, 


like  horn.  It  Is  the  fruit  of  the  Jlr^chnos  nux 
vomica,  vel  Inclica,  foliis  ovatis  quhique  nervis, 
cauli  interni;  Clafs  Pentandria;  Ord.  Mono- 
Gynia;  Linn.  Gen.  Plant.  253.  Fallopius  fays, 
in  dofes  to  tfs.  they  procure  fweat ; but  Hoff- 
mann informs  us,  that  two  dofes  of  feven  or 
eight  grains  each  were  fatal  to  a girl  of  ten  years 
old.  They  poifon  dogs,  crows,  &c.  In  men, 
they  produce  great  anxiety,  convulfions,  para- 
lytic fymptoms,  retching,  an  increafed  motion  of 
the  heart  and  lungs.  The  poifonous  matter  is 
probably  the  fame  as  that  of  bitter  almonds, 
which  aifts  chiefly  on  the  nervous  fyllem.  Dr. 
Hagftrom,  a Swedifh  phyfician,  commends  the 
ufefulnefs  of  the  nux  vomica  in  tlie  dyfentery. 
However  dangerous  they  appear  to  be  as  me- 
dicines in  human  difeafes,  their  properties  de- 
ferve  to  be  afcertained  by  the  veterinary  pra£H- 
tioner ; for  it  is  amongfh  the  moil:  adtive  fub- 
ftances  in  the  materia  medica  that  we  are  to 
fearch,  if  we  would  find  remedies  for  thofe 
difeafes  of  horfes  and  other  cattle  which  are  at 
prefent  an  opprobrium  to  the  art. 
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OAT 

^ATS,  a well-known  grain,  the  feed  of  the 
Avena  fativa,  Linn.  They  conftitute  a ma- 
terial part  of  the  diet  of  horfes.  See  the  arti- 
cle Food. 

Gibfon  reckons  tliem  to  be  of  a middle  na- 
ture between  wheat  and  barley.  They  agree 
well,  and  are  fo  generally  palatable  to  horfes, 
that  he  never  knew  even  a foreign  horfe,  that 
had  been  ufed  to  barley  and  other  kinds  of  grain, 
refufe  to  eat  them.  Yet  many  of  our  horfes 
will  not  relifli  barley,  unlefs  it  be  fcalded,  or 
they  are  firft  fuffered  to  be  very  hungry,  and 
even  then  they  do  not  care  to  eat  it.  “ Oats,” 
fays  he,  “ are  cleanfmg  and  opening,  and  our 
horfes  feldom  receive  any  damage  from  them, 
unlefs  given  witlr  too  liberal  a hand,  and  then 
they  are  looked  upon  to  be  heating.  Befides, 
when  horfes  have  too  many  oats  given  them, 
they  are  apt  to  eat  little  or  no  hay.  But 


OAT 

this  feldom  happens,  except  where  hay  is  fcarce, 
or  not  good  of  its  kind,  and  oats  are  plentiful; 
but  horfes  that  eat  little  hay  and  many  oats, 
though  their  flefh  is  generally  firm,  yet  they 
feldom  carry  any  belly,  and,  if  they  have  not  a 
good  deal  of  exercife,  are  apt  to  fall  into  fevers. 

“ The  oats  are  generally  good  all  over  Eng- 
land, but  are  bed  in  the  north  parts;  for  they 
thrive  mod  in  cold  mooriflr  grounds,  and  in 
fome  countries  are  their  chief  produdt.  T hofe 
that  have  a thin  fhell  and  not  large  and  hufky, 
feel  heavy  in  hand,  and  rattle  when  poured  into 
the  meafure,  are  the  bed.  The  fliip  oats  that 
come  to  Bear-Key  are  chiefly  from  the  north- 
ern counties,  but  are  fometimes  mudy  and 
unwholefome,  and  lofe  their  whitenefs  by  the 
water-carriage ; but  when  they  are  put  into  dry 
granaries  or  dry  lofts,  and  fpread  out  on  the 
floors,  and  often  turned  and  lifted,  they  fre- 
L ^ 
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cjuently  recover  their  fweetnefs,  and  may  be 
sriven  with  fafety ; yet  I (hould  always  prefer  the 
h'elheh:  and  neweft  oats,  efpecially  to  fine  horfes, 
though  they  may  be  vvorfe  in  kind ; and  where 
they  abound  in  hulk  there  needs  no  more  than 
to  increafe  the  allowance.  Some  prefer  the 
black  oats  to  the  white,  but  I believe  the  dif- 
ference is  but  fmall,  only  that  in  fome  places 
the  black  are  more  firm  and  hard  than  the 
white,  and  have  a tlunner  lliell,  and  in  thole 
places  they  generally  fow  a fuperior  number  of 
black  oats  among  the  white,  though  the  white 
that  grow  up  with  them  are  not  much,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  the  other,  which  fliews  the  differ- 
ence lies  chiefly  in  the  goodnefs  of  the  feed  and 
the  fitnefs  of  the  foil.” 

OATGRASS.  The  different  oatgralfes  are 
fpecies  of  arena,  or  of  bromus.  See  Grass. 

OBESITY  (fi'om  obefus,  corpulence,  or 
fatnefs).  See  Fattening. 

OBEY,  in  the  manege.  A horfe  is  faid  to 
obey  the  hand  and  heels,  to  obey  the  aids  or  helps, 
when  he  knows  and  anfwers  them. 

OBLIQ^QUS,  a name  for  feveral  pairs  of 
mufcles,  viz. 

I.  Obliquus  Afcendens.  This  arifes,  in  the 
human  fubjedf , from  the  fpine  of  the  ilium,  the 
whole  length  between  the  pofterior  and  fuperior 
anterior  fpinous  procefs,  from  the  os  facrum, 
and  the  three  underraoft  lumbar  vertebra*,  by  a 
tendon  common  to  it,  and  to  the  ferratus  polti- 
cus  inferior  mufcle;  from  Poupart’s  ligament, 
at  the  middle  of  which  it  fends  off  the  begin- 
ning of  the  cremafter  mufcle;  and  the  fper- 
matic  chord  in  the  male,  or  round  ligament  of 
the  womb,  pafles  under  its  thin  edge,  except  a 
few  detached  fibres.  It  is  inferted  into  the  car- 
tilago  enfiformis,  into  the  cartilages  of  the  fe- 
venth  and  thofe  of  all  the  falfe  ribs;  but  at  the 
upper  part  it  is  extremely  thin,  refembling  a 
cellular  membrane,  and  only  becomes  flefhy  at 
the  cartilage  of  the  tenth  rib:  here  its  tendon 
divides  into  two  layers;  the  anterior  layer,  with 
a great  portion  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  pof- 
terior layer,  joins  the  tendon  of  the  external 
oblique,  and  runs  over  the  redlus,  to  be  in- 
ferted into  the  whole  length  of  the  linea  alba. 
The  pofterior  layer  joins  the  tendon  of  the 
tranfverfalis  mufcle,  as  low  as  half  way  between 
the  umbilicus  and  os  pubis;  but,  below  this 
place,  only  a few  fibres  of  the  pofterior  layer 
are  feen,  and  the  reft  of  it  pafles  before  the 
reftus  mufcle,  and  is  inferted  into  the  linea 
alba;  fo  that  the  whole  tendon  of  the  external 
oblique  mufcle,  with  the  anterior  layer  of  the 
internal  oblique,  pafles  before  the  redlus 
mufcle;  and  the  whole  pofterior  layer  of  the 


internal  oblique,  together  with  the  whole  ten-* 
don  of  the  tranfverfalis  mufcle,  excepting  at 
the  Inferior  part,  pafles  behind  the  reftus,  and 
is  Inferted  into  the  linea  alba.  At  its  under- 
moft  part  it  is  inferted  into  the  fore-part  of  the 
os  pubis.  This  mufcle  has  alfo  the  name  of 
interims.  Its  ufe  is  to  alTift  the  obliquus  defem- 
dens : but  it  bends  the  trunk  in  the  reverfe  di- 
reclion. 

2.  Obliquus  defeendens.  It  arifes.  by  eight 
heads  from  the  lower  edges  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  inferior  ribs,  at  a little  diftance  from 
their  cartilages:  it  always  intermixes,  in  a fer- 
rated  manner,  with  portions  of  the  ferratus  major 
anticus,  and  generally  coheres  to  the  pe£lora!is 
major,  intercoftalls,  and  latilTimus  dorfi ; which 
laft  covers  the  edge  of  r.  portion  of  it  extended 
from  the  laft  rib  to  the  fpine  of  the  os  ilium ; 
from  thefe  origins,  the  fibres  run  down  obliquely 
forwards,  and  terminate  in  a thin  broad  tendon, 
whofe  fibres  are  continued  in  the  fame  direc- 
tion. It  is  Inferted  into  the  whole  length  of  the 
linea  alba,  becomes  thicker  towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  perforated  in  the 
middle  by  the  umbilicus.  On  the  outfide  of 
the  re<£lus  mufcle,  the  tendon  of  the  external 
oblique  appe.ars  whiter  than  elfewhere,  by  its 
being  there  connedled  with  the  tendons  of  the 
internal  oblique  and  tranfverfe  mufcles;  fo  that 
this  part  has  been  called  Linea  Semilunaris,, 
from  its  curved  fhape.  The  under  part  of  the 
tendon  divides  into  two  columns,  which  leaves 
an  oval  fpace  between  them,  named  the  ring  of 
the  external  oblique  mufcle,  for  the  pafllng  of 
the  fpermatic  chord  in  the  male,  or  round  liga- 
ment of  the  womb.  The  anterior  fuperior  co- 
lumn pafles  over  the  cartilage  between  the  ofla 
pubis,  and  is  fix-ed  to  the  oppofite  os  pubis  ; the 
other  is  fixed  to  the  os  pubis  of  the  fame  fide. 
It  is  alfo  Inferted,  tendinous  and  flefhy,  into 
the  middle  of  the  fpine  of  the  ilium.  From 
that  part,  which  is  named  its  anterior  fuperior 
fpinous  procefs,  it  is  ftretched  tendinous  to  the 
os  pubis,  and  is  named  Poupart’s  or  Fallopius’s 
ligament.  From  this  ligament  it  fends  a tendi- 
nous layer,  which  is  loft  in  the  membranous  faf- 
cia  of  the  thigh. 

Its  ufe  is  to  fupport  and  comprefs  the  peri- 
tonaeum and  abdomen,  to  aflTift  the  evacuation  of 
the  faeces  and  urine,  and  likewife  in  the  ex- 
clufion  of  the  feetus;  it  thrufts  the  diaphragm 
upwards,  and  draws  down  the  ribs  in  expira- 
tion; it  bends  the  body  obliquely  when  the  ribs 
are  fixed,  and  raifes  the  pelvis  obliquely,  d he 
obliquus  defeendens  is  alfo  called  obliquus  exter^ 
nus. 

3,  Obliquus  inferior^  is  a mufcle  of  the  head. 
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urlinig  flcfliy  from  the  external  part  of  the  fpi. 
nal  proccfs  of  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
clofe  by  the  origination  of  the  reftus  major; 
and,  being  dilated  into  a flefliy  belly,  pafl'es  ob- 
liquely to  its  infertion  at  the  tranfverfe  procefs 
of  the  firft,  where  the  former  mufcle  begins. 
When  this  a£fs  on  either  lide,  the  tranfverfe 
procefs  of  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck  is 
moved  towards  the  fpine  of  the  fecond;  which 
has  given  occafion  to  feme  to  reckon  it  amongft 
the  mufcles  of  the  neck. 

4.  Ohltqnui  fuperior,  is  a mufcle  of  the  head, 
which  arifes  flefhy  from  the  back  part  of  the 
tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  firft  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  and  in  its  fomewhat  oblique  afeent,  it 
becomes  a flefhy  belly,  and,  leflening  itfelf 
again,  is  inferred  into  the  os  occipitis,  laterally. 
By  tliis  (together  with  its  partner,  they  never 
afting  fepararely)  the  head  is  moved  backwards 
on  the  firft  vertebra. 

To  the  eye,  nofe,  and  eye-brows,  alfo  belong 
various  oblique  mufcles.  For  the  foregoing  in 
the  horfe,  fee  Plates  II.  III.  X.  XI.  and  XIII. 
with  the  deferiptions  under  the  feveral  articles 
to  which  they  are  connefted. 

OBcERVATION,  in  medicine,  is  very  im- 
portant to  its  progrefs  and  improvement.  It  is 
required  of  the  obferver  to  give  an  acctu’ate  hif- 
tory  of  the  difeafe  with  regard  to  its  caufes,  na- 
ture, and  effefts;  to  give  an  exadl  account  of 
the  feveral  things  which  appeared  either  benefi- 
cial or  difadvantageous,  when  the  cafe  is  either 
left  to  nature,  or  treated  by  the  rules  of  art; 
and,  laftly,  he  ought  to  give  the  phenomena 
v'hich  prefent  themfelves  upon  difleftion  of  the 
body,  if  the  difeafe  proves  mortal. 

OBS'l'E'l  RICS,  that  branch  of  medicine 
which  belongs  to  midwifery.  So  competent  is 
nature,  for  the  moft  part,  to  the  a£l;  of  partu- 
rition in  brute  animals,  that  few  opportunities 
occur  in  which  manual  afiiftance  is  necefl'ary. 
It  is  required,  however,  in  fome  inftanecs  abfo- 
lutciv,  and  therefore  it  behoves  the  enlightened 
veterinarian  to  include  this  branch  among  his 
general  qualifications. 

Although  the  mmuUs  of  this  art  need  not 
be  attended  to,  yet  it  is  necefl'ary  to  know, 
I.  '1  he  parts  of  the  pelvis  in  the  different 
fpecics  of  larger  cattle,  its  dimenfions,  the  depth 
cf  its  cavity,  &c.  2.  The  parts  fubfervient  to 

generation.  3.  Th^  ftru£l:ure  of  the  womb 
and  its  neck,  and  its  ftate  in  the  different  pe- 
riods of  geftation.  4.  The  progrefs  of  the 
young  animal  through  the  different  parts  of  the 
pelvis  in  a natural  labour.  5.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  fecundines.  6.  The  difference  be- 
twixt falfe  and  true  labors  pains.  7.  The  dif- 


ferent kinds  of  labour.  8.  The  various  modes 
of  the  foetus  prefenting,  with  the  methods  of 
delivery.  9.  J he  diforders  confequent  on  par- 
turition. See  the  articles  PitLvis,  Presenta- 
tion, &:c. 

So  little  has  this  fubjedf  been  attended  to, 
and  fo  fcanty  are  the  materials  from  which  we 
are  left  to  draw  our  information,  that  we 
fcarcely  need  to  apologife  for  the  deficiencies 
obfervable  in  this  article. 

Mr.  John  Lawrence,  in  treating  on  “ Veteri- 
tiary  ohjletrks,"  fays  we  need  not  be  at  a lofs, 
as  analogy  is  a fuflicient  guide.  “ Cows,"  fays 
he,  “ particularly  the  northern  flrort-horned 
fpecies,  often  need  tire  affiftance  of  the  accou- 
cheur. The  natural  prefentation  of  the  calf 
is  with  its  head  and  fore-feet,  the  nofe  between 
the  feet,  and  the  back  upwards.” 

Mr.  Downing,  a modern  writer  on  this  fub- 
jedf,  fupplies  Mr.  Lawrence  with  the  following 
pra£lical  remarks.  7’hat  author  enumerates 
feven  preternatural  pofitions:  namely, 

ill.  'I'he  reverfe  prefentation,  or  tail  firft. 

adly.  The  fore-feet,  no  head  appearing. 

3dly.  Sideways,  the  belly  being  upwards,  the 
head  reverfed  over  one  fhoulder,  and  the  legs 
appearing. 

4th.  '1  he  fore-feet,  with  the  head  under  the 
brillcet. 

5th.  The  head,  either  alone,  or  with  one  fore- 
leg only. 

6th.  rhe  head  and  one  leg,  or  the  head 
alone. 

7th.  The  calf  lying  on  Its  back,  its  four  legs 
folded  nearly  together,  and  clofe  up  to  the  cow^s 
fpine,  the  head  appearing,  or  doubled  back,  even 
with  the  ribs,  on  either  fide ; one  hmd-leg,  per- 
haps, prefenting. 

As  general  rules  In  thefe  cafes,  the  author  lays 
down  the  following.  He  recommends  the  pro- 
curing timely  affiftance,  before  the  cow  is  ex- 
haufted.  E.'ctraftion,  he  fays,  is  never  to  be 
attempted  but  in  a proper  pofitlon.  '1  he  oper- 
ator fliould  fupple  his  hand  and  arm  with  warm 
water  and  frefti  lard.  Examination  is  heft  made 
when  the  cow  is  Handing,  and  in  the  intervals 
of  the  labour  pains..  In  pulling  at  the  feet,  he 
fays,  it  is  proper  to  inclofe  the  claws  in  die 
hand,  that  thefe  may  not  bruile  the  cow  in 
palling  along.  Lie  reckons  the  navel  firing  burft- 
ing,  and  the  attendant  flux  of  hood,  of  no  confe- 
quence.  Inftruments  lie  thinks  fhould  be  ufed 
only  in  the  lalt  extremity,  and  only  by  experi- 
enced perfons  The  proper  hook,  by  which  to 
alhft  in  extra£ling  the  foetus,  is  of  iron,  and 
four  inches  long,  with  a loop  for  a cord  at  the 
ftraight  end. 
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“ la  a natural  pofition,  if  the  cow  fliould 
want  help,  the  pofition  of  the  calf  may  be  af- 
certained  after  the  waters  have  been  feen.  A 
cord  ought  to  be  in  readinefs,  to  attach  to  the 
fore- legs  of  the  calf,  in  order  to  aflift  in  each 
natural  exertion.  The  head  ought  to  be  kept 
clear  of  obltrudflon.” 

In  the  preternatural  pofition. 

No.  I.  (fee  above.) — “ No  attempt  fhould  be 
made  to  turn  the  calf  (this  pofition  being  fa- 
vourable for  extraeflion),  but  we  fliould  ufe  ex- 
pedition, for  fear  of  its  being  fuffocated.  Prefs 
the  haunches  back  with  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
take  hold  of 'the  bend  of  the  hock  of  one  leg, 
pull  at  it,  and  reach  the  foot ; both  feet  may 
thus  be  brought  forth.” 

No.  2.  “ Reduce  the  head  to  its  proper  fjtua- 
tion,  between  the  fore-legs,  either  by  hold  of  the 
nofe  or  jaw-bone.  A long  arm  is  needful, 
which  muft  be  kept  to  the  full  extent  in  the 
body,  that  inftant  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
every  labour-pain,  the  fingers  being  properly 
fixed.” 

No.  3.  “ Gently  move  the  calf  back,  and 
bring  the  head  forth  to  the  legs.” 

No.  4.  “ Pufh  the  calf  back  to  find  the  head; 
pull  at  the  nofe : this  requires  addrefs,  but  it  is 
ufelefs  to  employ  force  until  the  head  be  in  its 
proper  place.” 

No.  5,  and  6,  “ Pufli  the  calf  back  againll 
the  flioulders  and  brificet ; the  feet  will  be  found 
folded  under  the  belly;  bring  the  feet  forward, 
one  at  a time,  the  hand  being  gently  placed  on 
the  bend  of  the  knee.  Should  the  head  be  too 
much  fwelled  and  bruifed  to  be  returned,  it 
mud  be  fkinned  and  amputated.  DilTedl:  in  a 
Ilraight  line,  from  the  poll  to  the  nofe;  force 
the  ikin  back  over  the  firft  joint  of  the  neck; 
divide  the  head  from  the  body,  pufliing  the  lat- 
ter back  to  obtain  hold  of  the  knees.  The 
loofe  fkin  mull  be  previoufly  wrapped  over  the 
ragged  bone,  and  an  afliftant  fliould  have  fall 
hold,  in  order  to  guide  it  clear  of  the  haunch- 
bones  of  the  cow  ; fliould  it  hitch  there,  put  it 
back  inftantly.” 

No.  7.  “ If  one  hind-leg  appear,  put  it  back; 
the  calf  cannot  be  brought  with  a hinder  and 
fore-leg  together,  and  the  diflerence  between  the 
knee  and  hock  will  be  immediately  difeovered. 
The  head  being  doubled  back,  muft  of  courfe 
be  reduced  to  its  proper  place.  The  cow  being 
ftrong  and  quiet,  the  bufinefs  may  be  effe£ted 
with  care  and  patience;  but  fliould  the  hook  be 
pofitively  neceflary,  hold  muft  be  taken,  either 
in  the  fockets  of  the  eyes,  cavity  of  the  ears, 
or  in  the  jaw.  Keep  fteady  until  fair  hold  be 


taken.”  In  cafe  of  difficulty  occafioned  by 
dropfy  in  the  calf,  which  will  be  fufficiently  ap- 
parent from  its  preternatural  fize,  we  are  di- 
redled  to  ufe  the  knife  carefully,  and  with  it  to 
pierce  the  belly  of  the  calf,  by  which  means 
the  delivery  may  afterwards  be  effedled.  The 
cow  is  much  fubje£l:  to  abortion,  as  has  been  no- 
ticed under  the  article  Bos. 

In  fuchling,  the  common  error  of  the  nurfery 
univerfally  prevails,  it  feems,  in  the  calf-pen. 
Calves  are  either  allowed  too  much  milk,  or 
their  ftomachs  are  loaded  with  too  great  a quan- 
tity at  a time.  Hence  their  digeftive  faculty  is 
overpowered,  their  growth  is  impeded,  and  a 
ftate  of  difeafe  induced,  the  moft  common 
fymptoms  of  which  are,  alternate  purging  and 
coftivenefs.  Twice  a-day,  Mr.  Lawrence  ap- 
prehends, is  too  feldom,  and  it  would  probably 
pay  the  extra  trouble  to  fuckle  three  times. 
“ The  calf  kept  fo  many  hours  from  the  teat, 
often  in  winter-time  fixteen,  greedily  fwallows 
an  immenfe  quantity  of  milk,  finks  down  to 
fleep,  wakes  with  the  difagreeable  confequences 
of  an  overloaded  ftomach,  belching  up  a fcald- 
ing  acid  liquor,  and  remains  reltlefs  and  bleat- 
ing for  a frefli  fupply,  and  a repetition  of  the 
error.  Many  people  milk  the  cow  firft,  which 
is  a bad  pradlice;  the  laft  milk  being  the  richeft, 
and  not  fo  proper  for  the  calf.  We  have  here 
the  reafons  for  the  frequent  fournefs  of  veal, 
and  for  its  producing  curds  and  whey,  inftead  of 
rich  and  wholefome  gravy.” 

To  obviate  cofivenefs  in  calves,  we  are  ad- 
vifed  to  take  the  chalk,  ufually  given  them, 
away ; and  to  adminifter  half  an  ounce  or  an 
ounce  of  magnefia,  with  fome  anifeeds  in  pow- 
der, in  a pint  of  warm  gruel.  This,  the  author 
fays,  may  be  given  occafionally ; or,  Inftead  of 
it,  rhubarb  and  magnefia  in  equal  quantities. 

On  the  fubjedl;  of  purging  in  the  calf,  hlr. 
Lawrence  dift'ers  totally  from  Mr.  Downing, 
who  advifes  the  free  ufe  of  aftringents,  fuch  as 
chalk,  pomegranate,  bole,  and  alum,  to  the 
amount  of  four  or  five  ounces  for  a dofe.  In 
lieu  of  this,  Mr.  Lawrence  recommends  a dofe 
of  rhubarb,  with  a table  fpoonful  or  two  of 
peppermint  water,  given  in  warm  ale.  After- 
wards, if  neceflary,  two  drachms  of  diafeor- 
dium,  in  ale,  for  two  or  three  days,  with  rice 
gruel.  “ This  failing  to  have  an  immediate 
good  eflb£I,”  fays  he,  “ the  butcher’s  knife  is 
the  moft  profitable  remedy.” 

OBS  i lPATION,  coftivenefs.  See  Cos- 
tiveness. 

OBSTRUCTION,  fignifies  the  blocking  up 
of  any  canal  in  an  animal  body,  fo  as  to  pre- 
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vent  the  flowing  of  any  fluid  through  It,  on  ac- 
count of  the  increafed  bulk  of  that  fluid,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diameter  of  the  veflel. 

OBSTRUENTS,  are  I'uch  things  as  obftru£l: 
the  paflages. 

OBTUNDENTS,  medicines  which  leflen  the 
acrimony  of  the  humours. 

OBTURATOR  EXTERNUS,  alfo  called 
Marsupialis.  This  nuifcle  covers  the  fora- 
men magnum  ifehii,  and,  rifing  from  the  bone 
before  the  foramen,  runs  backward  under  the 
liead  of  the  os  femoris,  covered  by  the  quadra- 
tus  femoris,  and  is  inferted  into  the  trochan- 
ter major,  contiguous  to  the  internus,  and  is,  like 
it,  a rotator. 

OBTURATOR  INTERNUS,  or  Mar- 
supialis. This  mufcle  takes  its  origin  from 
the  inner  circumference  of  the  foramen  mag- 
num iichii,  and  goes  out  playing  round  the  if- 
chium  as  on  a pulley,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
trochanter  major,  contiguous  to  the  pyriformis, 
and  is  a rotator  of  the  thigh.  This  and  the 
foregoing  mufcle  in  the  horfe  are  fnewn  in 
Plate  XV.  ^ee  alfo  the  defeription  of  hlufcles 
in  the  “ lower  limbs”  under  the  article  Horse. 

OB  l'URATOR  NERVUS.  This  nerve  is 
a branch  of  the  crural:  it  pallcs  through  the 
foramen  ovale,  and  is  loft  in  the  inner  mufcles 
of  the  thigh. 

OBTURATRIX  ARTERIA.  It  is  a 
branch  of  the  hypogaftric.  It  perforates  the 
obturator  mufcle,  whence  its  name.  It  goes 
out  of  the  pelvis  at  the  upper  part  of  the  liga- 
ment of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  fends  out  va- 
rious branches  about  the  neck  of  the  thigh 
bone.  This  veflel  in  the  horfe  is  fhewn  in 
Plate  XI.  See  the  article  Horse;  defeription 
of  Mufcles,  &c.  in  the  “ right  lower  limb” 

OBTURATRIX  VENA.  It  is  a branch 
from  the  hypogaftric  vein,  and  receives  this 
name  when  it  enters  into  the  internal  obturator 
mufcle. 

OCCIPITALIS,  and  its  partner,  in  the  hu- 
man fubjedf,  are  fliort,  but  broad,  thin,  flelhy, 
mufcles,  fituated  on  the  occiput,  from  whence 
they  derive  their  names.  When  they  a£t,  they 
pull  the  hairy  fcalp  backwards. 

OCCIPITALIS  AR  i ERIA,  the  firft  ex- 
ternal or  poftcrior  branch  of  the  external  caro- 
tid. It  pafl'es  obliquely  before  the  internal  ju- 
gular vein,  and  having  lent  out  twigs  to  the  ad- 
jacent mufcle.s,  it  runs  between  the  ftyloid  and 
maftoid  apophyfes,  along  the  maftoid  groove, 
and  goes  to  the  mufcles  and  integuments  which 
cover  the  occipital  bone.  It  communicates 
with  the  temporal,  vertebral,  and  cervical  ar- 
teries. 


OCCIPITALhS  NERVUS,  a branch  from 
the  tenth  pair  of  nerves  which  proceed  from 
within  the  ikull:  they  run  on  the  upper  and  la- 
teral parts  of  the  head. 

OCCIPITALIS  POSTERIOR  ARTE- 
RIA. It  is  a branch  from  the  vertebral.  It 
fpreads  on  the  occiput. 

OCCIPI  l'ALIS  VENA,  a branch  from  the 
pofterior  or  upper  external  jugular,  but  it  fome- 
times  proceeds  from  the  vertebralis,  or  axilla- 
ris. It  fpreads  on  the  occiput. 

OCCIPITO-FRONTALIS,  from  the  occi- 
put and  the  Ikin  of  the  os  frontis.  Albinus 
calls  this  mufcle  Epicranium.  It  rifes  from  the 
pofterior  part  of  the  occiput,  goes  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  os  parietale  and  os  frontis,  and 
is  loft  in  the  eye-brows.  It  is  a very  thin  muf- 
cle; its  office  is  to  raife  the  eye- brows  and 
wrinkle  the  forehead. 

OCCIPUT,  the  hinder  part  of  the  flcull. 
See  Cranium. 

OCULIST,  one  who  profelTes  to  cure  dif- 
tempers  of  the  eyes. 

ODONTALGIA  (oJovraX-zia,  from  oJaj,  a 
tooth,  and  pain),  the  toothach. 

< ODORHEROUS  GLANDULES.  Thefe, 
in  the  human  fubjedt,  are  about  the  pudenda, 
arm-pits,  &c.  They  are  of  the  fame  kind  as 
the  febaceous  glands. 

(ECONOMY  (from  oja©.',  domus,  a houfe, 
and  vsiJ-oj,' dijlribuo,  to  dijiribuie),  is  ftridtly  the 
management  of  family  concerns;  but,  in  a figu- 
rative fenfe,  is  frequently  extended,  among  other 
things,  to  the  mechanifm  and  fundftions  of  the 
human  body:  fo  that  animal  oeconomy  includes 
all  that  concerns  the  animal  ftrudture  in  a ftate 
of  health. 

OEDEMA  {oiSyjjs.a,  from  otSsoj,  tumeo,  to 
/well),  fignifies  properly  any  tumour  ; but  it  is 
now  moft  commonly,  by  furgeons,  confined  to  a 
white,  foft,  infen fible  tumour,  proceeding  from 
cold  and  aqueous  humours,  fuch  as  happen  to 
hydropic  conftitutions. 

OEN ANTHE,  drop-wort,  or  water- wort,  a 
genus  in  Linnasus’s  botany. 

OENANTHE  CROCATA,  hemlock  drop- 
wort^ 

OENANTHE  AQUATICA,  water  drop- 
wort. 

(ESOPHAGUS  {oto’opa.yo;),  the  gullet; 
which  is  a long,  large,  and  round  canal,  that 
defeends  from  the  mouth,  lying  all  along  be- 
tween the  windpipe  and  the  joints  of  the  neck 
and  back,  to  the  fifth’joint  of  the  back,  where 
it  turns  a little  to  the  right,  and  gives  way  to 
the  defending  artery;  and  both  run  by  one 
another,  till,  at  the  ninth,  the  cefophagus  turns 
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again  to  the  left,  climbs  over  the  aorta,  and 
defcending  above  it,  it  pierces  the  diaphragm, 
and  is  continued  to  the  left  orifice  of  the  flo- 
mach. 

The  gullet  in  moll  animals,  as  in  the  human, 
is  compofed  of  three  coats.  The  firfl;  and 
outermofl  is  only  a common  membranous  inte- 
gument, which  feems  to  be  a continuation  of 
the  pleura.  The  fecond  is  thick  and  flefhy,  and 
confifts  of  two  orders  of  mufcular  fibres,  lon- 
gitudinal and  circular,  the  firfl  covering  the 
laft ; thefe  thrull  the  aliments  down  into  the 
fl'omach.  In  brutes,  becaufe  the  fituation  of  the 
neck  conduces  little  to  the  defeent  of  the  ali- 
ments, therefore,  thefe  fibres  run  in  two  clofe 
fpiral  lines,  which  crofs  one  another : but  in 
men,  whole  pofition  is  ere£l,  the  very  gravity 
of  the  aliments  helps  their  defeent.  .'I'he  third 
and  lad  lines  the  cavity  of  the  gullet.  It  is 
compofed  of  white  and  flender  fibres,  variously 
interwoven.  At  its  upper  end,  it  is  continued 
to  the  membrane  that  covers  the  mouth  and 
lips;  therefore,  in  vomiting,  thefe  parts  are  af- 
fecled.  Its  lower  end  covers  the  left  orifice  of 
the  ftomach  two  or  three  fingers  breadth.  The 
furface  of  this  membrane  is  befmeared  with  a 
foft  and  flimy  fubllance,  which  probably  comes 
from  fome  fmall  glands,  that  lie  between  this 
coat  and  the  fecond.  The  upper  end  of  the 
gullet  is  called  pharynx.  It  has  two  pairs  of 
mufcles  for  its  motion;  the  firfl  is  the  flylo- 
phryngKus:  this  is  a fmall  and  round  mufcle, 
which  arifes  flefliy  from  the  root  of  the  procef- 
fus  ftyloides,  and,  defcending  obliquely,  it  is  in- 
ferted  into  the  fides  of  the  pharynx.  When 
this  mufcle  a£ls,  it  pulls  up  and  dilates  the 
pharynx,  in  deglutition.  The  fecond  is  the 
cefophaga;us.  Its  fibres  have  fevera!  dire£lions ; 
its  fuperior  fibres  arife  from  the  procefl'us  ptery- 
goideus  of  the  os  fphenoides,  and  from  the  cor- 
nua of  the  os  hyoides,  and  run  obliquely  to  the 
back  part  of  the  pharynx.  The  fibres,  which 
are  below  thefe,  arife  from  the  Tides  of  the  car- 
tilage feutiformis,  and  run  tranfverfely  to  the 
middle  of  the  back  part  of  the  pharynx,  v/here 
both  fuperior  and  inferior  fibres,  from  both 
fides,  unite  and  form  a tendinous  line.  When 
this  mufcle  acts,  it  draws  the  back  part  of  the 
pharynx  to  its  fore-part;  by  which  it  not  only 
flraitens  it  for  the  deprefling  of  the  aliment, 
but  it  comprefTes  alfo  the  tonfilljc:  thefe  fend 
out  a liquor,  which  lubricates  the  aliment, 
whereby  it  glides  more  eafily  down  into  the 
ftomach.  I here  are  two  lymphatic  or  veficular 
glands,  which  are  placed  on  the  back  part  of  the 
gullet.  They  are  like  two  beans  tied  together. 
Tlrey  receive  veins  and  arteries  from  the  coro- 


narise,  and  they  have  lymphatic  veflels  which 
difeharge  themfelves  into  the  thoracic  du£l. 

The  gullet,  at  its  upper  end,  receives  an  ar- 
tery from  the  aorta,  and  it  fends  a vein  to  tire 
azygos:  at  its  lower  end  it  has  an  artery  from 
the  coeliaca,  and  it  gives  a vein  to  the  corona- 
ria  of  the  ftomach.  Its  nerves  -are  from  the 
eighth  pair.  The  ufe  of  the  gullet  is  to  carry 
the  meat  from  the  mouth  into  the  ftomach,  by 
means  of  the  mufcles  of  the  pharynx  and  flefhy 
fibres  of  the  gula,  which  perform  Its  periftaltic 
motion. 

OFFICINAL  (from  offiema,  a fiop)^  any 
thing  that  is  ufed  in,  or  belonging  to,  a fhop. 
Thus  officinal  plants  and  drugs  are  thofe  ufed 
In  the  (hops. 

OILS,  a clafs  of  fluid  medicinal  fubftances, 
obtained,  either  by  diftillation  or  prefTure,  from 
the  bodies  which  contain  them. 

I.  Vegetable  and  animal  matters,  and  mine- 
ral bitumens,  on  being  urged  with  a red  heat, 
have  their  original  properties  deftroyed,  and  are 
rtfolved  or  changed  into  produ6ls  of  a different 
nature  from  what  pre-exiiled  in  the  fubjedl. 
By  burning  them  in  the  open  air,  a part  is 
changed  into  aflies,  a part  into  foot,  and  a part 
is  diflblved  by  the  air.  Expofed  to  the  fire  in 
clofe  vefTels  (as  in  thofe  called  retorts,  having 
receivers  adapted  to  them  for  detaining  the  vo- 
latile parts),  they  are  refolved  Into  fetid  oils, 
and  different  kinds  of  faline  fubftances,  which 
rife  into  the  receiver;  and  a black  coal,  which 
remains  behind,  and  which,  though  no  further 
alterable  in  clofe  velTels,  on  admitting  air,  burns 
into  white  aflies.  Some  of  the  oils,  called, 
from  their  fetid  burnt  fniell,  empyreumatic,  and 
employed  as  veterinary  remedies,  are  the  fol- 
lowing. They  are  feldom  employed  any  other- 
wife  than  for  external  purpofes,  as  the  cleanfing 
of  foul  ulcers,  again  ft  fome  kinds  of  cutaneous 
eruptions,  old  rheumatic  pains,  &c. 

0/7  of  Tar. 

Take  of  Petroleum  a fulficlent  quantity,  and 
diflil  in  a fand-bath. 

This  oil  will  be  more  or  lefs  thin,  according  to 
the  continuance  of  the  diftlJlatioir;  and  the  tar 
will  at  laft  be  reduced  to  a black  coal,  and  then 
the  oil  will  be  pretty  deep  in  colour,  though 
perfeOly  fluid.  This  oil  is  acid  and  not  ftimu- 
lating. 

jitiimal  OIL 

Take  of  Oil  of  hartfliorn,  one  pound. 

Dillil  three  times. 

Or, 

Take  of  Empyreumatic  oil,  recently  dlftilled 
from  the  horns  of  animals,  as  much 
as  you  will.  • - , 
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Diftil  from  a matrafs  furniflied  with  a head, 
as  long  as  a thin  colourlefs  oil  comes  over, 
which  is  to  be  freed  from  alkaline  fait  and 
fpirit,  by  means  of  water.  In  order  to  preferve 
tins  oil  limpid  and  good,  it  ought  to  be  put  in 
fmall  phials  completely  filled  and  inverted,  hav- 
ing previoufly  put  into  each  phial  a few  drops  of 
water,  that  on  inverting  them,  the  water  may 
interpofe  betwixt  the  oil  and  mouth  of  the 
phial. 

The  quantity  of  oil  employed  in  this  procefs 
flrould  be  confiderable:  for  it  leaves  fo  much 
black  matter  behind  in  the  feveral  diilillations, 
that  it  is  reduced,  at  laft,  to  a fmall  portion  of 
its  original  quantity.  The  diftillation  mud  be 
repeated,  at  lead,  twelve  times;  and  frequently 
the  requifite  fubtilifation  will  fcarcely  be  ob- 
tained with  lefs  than  twenty  didillations.  It  is 
faid,  that  the  effeft  may  be  expedited,  by  mixing 
the  oil  with  quick  lime  into  a foft  pade;  the 
lime  keeping  down  more  of  the  grofs  matter, 
than  would  remain  without  fuch  an  addition. 

Model,  of  Peterfburgh,  took  fome  pains  to 
reduce  the  expence  attending  the  repeated  didil- 
lations of  this  oil,  in  order  to  render  it  pure. 
He  dire£l:ed  the  foetid  oil  to  be  poured  into  a 
glafs  cucurbit,  with  an  alembic  head,  fo  as  not 
to  foul  the  fide  of  the  veflel ; and  diddled  with  a 
gentle  heat,  feparating,  by  change  of  the  re- 
ceiver, the  limpid  oil  which  fird  comes  over, 
from  the  more  yellow,  which  follows;  and  in 
like  manner,  the  fecond  from  the  third.  To 
re£lify  the  fird  limpid  portion,  one  didillation 
with  a flow  fire  is  fufficient,  but  the  other  por- 
tions commonly  require  two  ; in  which  the  lim- 
pid part  mud  be  feparated  in  the  fame  manner 
from  the  more  impure  which  follows,  by  chang- 
ing the  receiver;  and  the  procefs  thus  be  con- 
tinued until  all  the  oil  flows  limpid  and  white. 

Animal  oils  thus  rectified  are  of  a fubtile,  pe- 
netrating, not  difagreeable,  fmell  and  tade. 
They  are  drongly  recommended  internally,  in 
human  difeafes  (and  why  not  capable  of  good 
effect  in  brutes  ?)  as  anodynes  and  antifpafmodics. 
They  are  likewife  a very  generous  remedy  in 
inveterate  and  chronical  epilepfies,  and  in  con- 
vulfive  motions,  efpecially  if  given  before  the 
ufual  time  of  the  attack,  and  preceded  by  pro- 
per evacuations. 

For  the  Oil  of  Bricks,  and  others  not  noticed 
here,  fee  Bricks,  &c. 

2.  The  empyreumatic  oils  of  vegetables,  re£ti- 
fied  in  the  fame  manner  by  repeated  didillations, 
fuffer  a like  change  with  the  animal;  lofing 
their  dark  colour  and  offenfive  fmell,  and  be- 
coming limpid,  penetrating,  and  agreeable.  In 
this  date  they  are  fuppofed,  like  the  animal  oils, 


to  be  anodyne,  antlfpafmodic,  and  diaphoretic*, 
or  fudorific.  It  is  obfervable,  that  all  the  em- 
pyreumatic oils  diflblve  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
that  the  oftener  they  are  redlified  or  redidilled, 
they  diflblve  the  more  readily:  a circumdance 
in  which  they  differ  remarkably  from  effential 
oils,  which,  by  repeated  didillations,  become 
more  and  more  difficult  of  folution. 

3.  Effential  Oils  are  acquired  by  didillation. 
A quantity  of  water  is  added  to  the  fubjebl,  fuf- 
ficient to  prevent  its  burning;  and,  in  this  water, 
it  is  likewife  macerated  a little  time  before  the 
didillation.  The  oil  comes  over  along  with  the 
water;  and  either  fwims  on  its  furface,  or  finks 
to  the  bottom,  according  as  it  is  lighter  or  hea- 
vier than  that  fluid. 

The  length  of  the  maceration  is  to  be  varied 
according  to  the  texture  and  compablnefs  of  the 
fubjebt.  The  mod  tender  fubjebfs  fcarcely  re- 
quire any.  Thofe  of  a foft  and  loofe  texture 
are  to  be  deeped  for  two  or  three  days ; and  the 
more  vifeous  ones,  for  a longer  time.  The 
further  the  maceration  is  intended  to  be  pro- 
tracted, the  greater  quantity  of  fea-falt  mud  be 
added.  From  vifeous  fubdances  the  oil  may  be 
obtained  in  a Ihorter  time,  by  fubmitting  them 
to  a flight,  and  not  too  long  continued,  fermen- 
tation. Seeds  and  spices  are  to  be  bruifed,  and 
woods  to  be  rafped,  previoufly  to  the  macera- 
tion or  fermentation. 

Effential  oils  are  obtained  only  from  odorife- 
rous fubdances;  but  not  equally  from  all  of  this 
clafs,  nor  in  quantity  proportionable  to  their  de- 
gree of  odour;  fome  which,  if  we  were  to  rea- 
fon  from  analogy,  fliould  feem  very  well  fitted 
for  this  procefs,  yielding  extremely  little  oil,  and 
others  none  at  all.  We  fliall  not  enlarge  on 
thefe  however,  as  being  little  connebled  with  ve- 
terinary medicine. 

Eflential  oils  are  prepared  from  vegetables  in 
the  manner  of  their  didilled  waters;  but  with 
fomewhat  lefs  proportion  of  water.  The  time 
of  maceration  varies  with  the  temperature  of 
the  feafon  and  texture  of  the  fubdance,  from 
two  or  three  days  to  a week,  or  longer. 

The  oils  are  to  be  feparated  after  didillation, 
by  means  of  a funnel,  the  dem  of  which  be- 
ing dopped  by  the  finger,  and  the  liquor  poured 
into  it,  the  oil,  if  light,  fwims  at  the  top;  if 
ponderous,  fubfides:  the  undermod,  whether 
oil  or  water,  is,  by  removing  the  finger,  fird  let 
out,  and  the  uppermod  retained  by  replacing 
the  finger  and  again  clofmg  the  dem. 

The  fame  diredions  are  to  be  obferved  in 
didilling  almod  all  the  eflential  oils;  fuch  as 
tliofe  of  chamomile,  anifeeds,  cloves,  carra- 
way,  fennel,  cummin,  juniper,  &c.  of  which 
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tiie  detail  is  not  at  all  necefiary  here.  W e fhall 
however  defcribe  the  proccfs  for  diftllling  one  of 
the  eflential  oils  that  is  highly  valuable  as  a ve- 
terinary remedy,  by  way  of  an  example  for  the 
reft. 

0/7  of  Turpentine. 

Take  of  Comir.on  turpentine,  five  pounds*, 
Water,  four  pounds. 

Diftll  the  turpentine  from  the  water  in  a 
copper  alembic. 

After  the  oil  has  been  diftilled,  there  remains 
the  refina  flava,  which  is  only  ufed  for  external 
application,  to  give  confiftence  to  plafters,  and 
fimilar  purpofes. 

This  is  a very  hot  ftimulating  medicine.  It  is 
fometimes  given  as  a diuretic.  Care  fhould  be 
taken  not  to  give  too  large  dofes  even  to  horfes 
and  other  large  cattle.  Externally  it  is  frequently 
employed  againft  rheumatic  pains,  aches,  fprains, 
&c.  and  as  its  affion  on  the  Ikin,  in  horfes,  is 
peculiarly  great,  it  is  a valuable  means  of  deter- 
mining the  blood  to  the  furface,  in  cafes  of  in- 
ternal inflammation,  pleurify,  &c. 

As  all  efl'ential  oils  agree  in  the  general  pro- 
perties of  folubility  in  fpirit  of  wine,  indiflblu- 
bility  in  watei*,  mifeibility  with  water  by  the  in- 
tervention of  certain  intermedia,  volatility  In  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  &c.  it  is  plain  that  they 
may  be  varioufly  mixed  with  one  another,  or  the 
dearer  fophifticated  witli  tKe  cheaper,  without 
any  poflibility  of  difeovering  the  abufe  by  any 
trials  of  this  kind.  And  indeed  it  would  not 
be  of  much  advantage  to  the  purchafer,  if  he 
had  Infallible  criteria  of  the  genuinenefs  of  every 
individual  oil.  It  is  of  as  much  importance, 
that  they  be  good,  as  that  they  be  genuine; 
for  we  often  fee  genuine  oils,  from  incurious  di- 
ftillation,  and  long  and  carelefs  keeping,  weaker 
both  in  fmell  and  tafte  than  the  common  fophif- 
ticated ones. 

4.  Exprejfed  Oils,  arc  thofe  procured  by 
ftrongly  prefling  the  fubftances  containing  them. 
Of  this  clafs  are  the  oils  of  linfeed,  of  olives, 
&:c.  but  other  oils  in  which  mechanical  force  is 
not  always  ufed  are  called  by  this  name.  An 
inftance  may  be  given  in  the 

Oil  of  Bays. 

Bruife  any  quantity  of  the  ripe  bay-berries 
before  they  are  dry;  and  boil  them  in  water  for 
fome  time,  and  the  oil  will  fwim  at  top.  Take 
this  off,  when  cold,  and  keep  it  for  ufe.  There 
is  no  oil  fo  much  preferibed  in  the  difeafes  of 
horfes  as  this,  though  it  is  now  feldom  made. 
But  the  druggifts  commonly  fell  for  it,  the  oint- 
vunt  of  bays.  See  Ointment. 

Many  abfurd  compofitions,  linder  the  name 


of  Oils,  have  been  In  ufe  among  farriers;  but 
thefe  deferve  no  notice. 

OINTMENT, an  undluous  compofition  ufed 
for  dreffing  a wound,  or  merely  rubbed  on  a part 
that  is  difeafed.  Ointments  and  liniments  dif- 
fer from  plafters  little  otherwife  than  in  their 
confiftence.  An  olficinal  plafter,  diluted  with 
fo  much  oil  as  will  reduce  it  to  the  thicknefs  of 
ftiff  honey,  forms  an  ointment:  by  further  in- 
creafing  the  oil,  it  becomes  a liniment. 

For  making  ointments,  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh give  the  following  direfbions.  Let  the 
fatty  and  refinous  fubftances  be  melted  over  a 
flow  fire,  afterwards  they  Ihoukl  be  diligently 
ftirred,  fprinkling  in  at  the  fame  time  the  dry 
ingredients,  if  tliere  flrould  be  any,  reduced  ta 
a very  fine  powder,  until  the  mixture,  cooling, 
becomes  of  a proper  confiftence. 

Many  of  the  ointments  adapted  to  veterinary 
ufes  will  appear  under  the  heads  of  their  lead- 
ing  ingredient.  We  fhall  therefore  confine  our- 
felves,  in  this  place,  to  the  following  examples, 
which  will  be  occafionally  referred  to. 

Cerufe  Ointment. 

Take  of  Hog’s  lard,  four  parts ; 

Cerufe,  two  parts.  Mix  them. 

This  is  ufeful  in  excoriations,  and  fimilar 
frettings  of  the  Ikin. 

Ointment  of  Verdigris. 

Take  of  Ointment  of  yellow  refin  {bafilicinn), 
fifteen  parts; 

Verdigris,  in  fine  powder,  three 
parts.  Mix. 

This  is  ufed  for  cleanfing  fores,  and  keeping 
down  fungous  flefli.  When,  from  local  debi- 
lity of  the  velTels,  ulcers  continue  to  run,  the 
tonic  power  of  verdigris  promifes  confiderable 
advantage. 

Strong  Ointment  of  nitrated  ^dclfdver* 

Take  of  Q^ickfilver,  one  ounce; 

Nitrous  acid,  two" ounces; 

Hog’s  lard,  prepared,  one  pound. 

Dlflblve  the  quickfilver  in  the  fpirit  of 
nitre,  by  digeftion  in  a fand-heat;  and, 
whilft  the  folution  is  very  hot,  mix  with 
it  the  lard,  previoufly  melted  by  itfelf, 
and  juft  beginning  to  grow  ftiiF.  Stir 
them  brifldy  together,  in  a marble  mor- 
tar, fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into  an 
ointment.  By  adding  double  the  quan- 
tity of  prepared  hog’s  lard,  this  com- 
pofition may  be  weakened  for  particular 
purpofes. 

Though  the  activity  of  this  nitrated  mercu- 
rial is  moderated  by  the  animal  fat  with 
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which  it  Is  joined,  yet  it  forms  a very  afllve 
ointment,  and  is  frequently  employed  with  fuc- 
cefs  in  cutaneous  cafes,  and  other  topical  af- 
fe£tions.  In  this  ftate  the  faline  fubftance  does 
not  enter  the  habit  fo  readily  as  the  qulckfilver 
does  in  the  other  ointments  in  which  it  makes 
the  principal  ingredient;  hence  in  fome  cafes  it 
is  employed  with  more  freedom.  But  fliould  it 
excoriate,  and  inflame  the  parts ; or  fhould  it 
grow  hard,  as  it  is  apt  to  do  from  the  aftlon  of 
the  acid  upon  the  lard,  it  w’ill  be  then  neceflary 
to  reduce  the  ftrength  of  the  ointment,  by  the 
addition  of  more  lard. 

Mercurial  or  Qulckfilver  Ointment, 

Take  of  Hog’s  lard,  prepared,  twenty-three 
ounces; 

Quickfilver,  two  pounds; 

Mutton  fuet,  prepared,  one  ounce. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the  fuet,  and 
a little  hog’s  lard,  till  the  globules  dif- 
appear;  then  gradually  add  the  re- 
mainder of  the  lard,  and  mix  them 
carefully  together. 

Milder  Quickfilver  Ointment. 

Take  of  the  ftronger  ointment  of  quickfilver, 
one  part ; 

Hog’s  lard,  prepared,  two  parts. 
Mix  them. 

Mercurial  unguents  have  in  many  cafes  the 
fame  effecis  with  the  preparations  of  this  mine- 
ral taken  internally;  and  are  frequently  em- 
ployed, againft  cutaneous  diforders. 

Ointment  of  Gum  Elenii. 

Take  of  Mutton  fuet,  prepared, two  pounds; 

Gum  elemi,  one  pound; 

Common  turpentine,  ten  ounces ; 

Olive  oil,  two  ounces. 

Melt  the  gum  with  the  fuet,  and  having 
taken  them  from  the  fire,  immediately 
mix  in  the  turpentine  and  oil;  then, 
whilft  the  mafs  remains  fluid,  ftrain  it 
off. 

This  unguent  has  long  been  in  ufe  for  dl- 
gefting,  cleanfing,  and  incarnating  wounds ; 
and  for  thefe  purpofes  is  preferred  by  fome  to 
all  other  compofitions  of  tliis  kind. 

Ointment  of  I'lloite  Hellebore. 

Take  of  White  liellebore,  powdered,  one 
ounce; 

Hog  s lard,  four  ounces. 

Oil  of  fpikc,  half  an  ounce; 

Mix,  and  make  an  ointment. 

This  is  confidered  as  an  ufeful  application  for 
cutaneous  afleclions. 


Ointment  of  T'ohacct. 

Take  of  Tobacco,  cut  very  fmall,  five 
ounces ; 

Hog’s  lard,  one  pound  and  a half. 

Let  thefe  be  boiled  together  over  a flow 
fire  for  two  or  three  hours;  then  flrained 
whilft  hot,  and  ftrongly  preffed  through 
linen:  or  the  tobacco  may  be  firft  in- 
fufed  in  a pint  or  more  of  boiling  water, 
and,  when  cold,  added  to  the  lard,  and 
boiled  together  till  the  water  is  perfedly 
evaporated. 

Tills  ointment,  it  Is  faid,  will  afford  an  ef- 
feftual  cure  for  many  cutaneous  affeclions. 

Ointment  of  White  Precipitate. 

Take  of  Hog’s  lard,  an  ounce  and  a half; 

White  cal  X of  quickfilver,  one  drachm. 
Mix,  and  make  an  ointment. 

This  Is  a mercurial  ointment,  frequently  made 
ufe  of  againft  cutaneous  diforders.  Two 
drachms  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur  may  be  added, 
if  neceflary. 

Ointment  of  Tar. 

Take  of  Mutton  fuet,  prepared, 

Tar,  of  each  equal  weights. 

Melt  them  togedier,  and  ftrain  the  mixture 
whilft  hot. 

Or, 

Take  of  Liquid  pitch,  five  parts; 

Yellow  wax,  two  parts. 

Thefe  compofitions,  with  the  addition  of  half 
their  weight  of  refin,  have  long  been  ufed  in 
the  ftiops  as  a cheap  fubftitute  for  the  black  ba- 
filicum. 

Thefe  ointments,  from  the  tar  which  they 
contain,  have  been  confidered  to  polfefs  fome 
atfivity,  and  have  been  fuccefsfully  employed 
againft  fome  cutaneous  affections,  particularly 
thofe  of  domeftic  animals.  Sulphur  is  fome- 
tlmes  added  to  them. 

From  Mr.  Ryding’s  “ Veterinary  Pathology  f 
we  take  the  following: 

Blifering  Ointment. 

Take  of  Cantharldes  in  fine  powder,  one 
ounce; 

Ointment  of  yellow  refin. 

Purified  hog’s  lard,  of  each  two 
ounces. 

]\Iix  them  well  together  for  ufe. 

This  is  an  excellent  blifter,  yet  never  de- 
ftroys  the  roots  of  the  hair,  yet  never  leaves 
any  blemifh  on  the  part  to  which  it  has  been 
applied. 
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Strong  Bli/Ieri/ig  Ointment  for  Bone-Spavin^ 
Splints,  iBc. 

Take  of  Sublimate  mercury  in  fine  powder,, 
two  drachms; 

Purified  hog’s  lard,  three  ounces* 
hlix  them  well  together  for  ufe. 

The  follow'ing,  for  fimilar  purpofes,  is  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Denny. 

Strong  Bli/lering  Ointment. 

' Take  of  Cantharides,  in  fine  powder,  half  an 
ounce; 

Corrofive  fubllmate,  in  powder,  one 
drachm ; 

Yellow  Bafilicon,  four  ounces; 

Oil  of  Origanum,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them.. 

Sulphur  Ointment  for  the  Mange: 

Take  of  Purified  hog’s  lard,  one  pound; 

Sulphur,  four  ounces; 

Hellebore,  in  pow'der,  one  ounce  and 
f a half. 

Mix  them  well  together  to  form  an 

ointment. 

This  ointment,  Mr.  Rydlng  fays,  muft  be 
W'cll  rubbed  on  the  parts  affeded,  by  the  hand, 
and  that  it  feldom  fails  to  cure  the  difeafe  in  two 
or  three  applications.  Other  formulas,  for  this 
purpofe,  are  exhibited  under  Mange. 

JEg-^ptiacum  Ointment. 

Take  of  Verdigris  in  fine  powder,  five 
ounces ; 

Honey,  one  pound,  or  fourteen 
ounces ; 

Vinegar,  feven  ounces. 

Boil  all  together  till  it  is  of  a deep  red, 
and  as  thick  as  honey. 

This  has  been  in  great  reputation  both  among 
farriers  and  furgeons  for  cleanfing  foul  ulcers. 
It  is  fometimes  ufed  with  good  fuccefs,  mixed 
with  fpirit  of  wine,  or  oil  of  turpentine. 

Ointment  of  Bays- 

'J’ake  of  Bay  leaves,  one  pound ; 

Bay  berries,  half  a pound ; 

Colewort  leaves,  four  ounces ; 

Neat’s-feet  oil,  five  pounds; 

Beef  fuet,  two  pounds. 

Boil  them  together  until  the  watery  parts 
of  the  ingredients  are  evaporated;  and 
then  (train  it  for  ufe. 

This  is  oftentimes  fold  to  the  farriers  inftead 
of  the  oil  of  bays,  which  they  deem  very  proper 
in  all  old  fwellings  of  the  joints  and  fmews, 
cramps,  and  paralytic  numbnelfes  in  horfes. 


Ointment  of  Marfh-mallonvs. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  roots  of  marfn- 
N mallows,  fenugreek,  and  linfecd, 
and  boil  them  till  they  make  a 
thick  mucilage.' 

Add  to  two  pounds  of  this, . 

Oil  of  olives,  four  pounds; 

Wax,  one  pound  ; 

Rofm,  half  a pound  ; 

Turpentine,  two  ounces. 

Mix  all  together  over  the  fire,  and 
m.ake  an  ointment. 

The  mucilage  (hould  be  (Irained  from  the 
roots  and  feeds,  and  boiled  with  the  oil  till  all 
the  watery  parts  are  wafted;  and  that  they  are 
both  thoroughly  incorporated.  'Phis  has  been 
long  in  repute  amongft  farriers,  who  mix  it 
with  their  ripening  and  fuppurative  cataplafms. 
For  Ointment  of  Elder,  fee  Elder,  and  fo  of 
others  not  appearing  in  this  article. 

OLEA,  the  olive-tree,  a genus  in  Linnaeus’s 
botany.  He  enumerates  four  fpecies.  The 
olive  oil  is  the  produce  of  the  olea  Europaea, 
Linn. 

OLEAGINOUS  (from  oleum,  oil,  and  ago, 
to  compel),  is  fuch  a fubftance  as  is  oily,  or  of  a 
confiftence  approaching  thereunto. 

OLE  AMEN,  a thin  liniment  compofed  of 
oils. 

OLECRANON,  the  cubit  or  elbow.  See 
Cubit. 

OLEUM,  oil,  from  eXatov,  which  is  of  Xeiog, 
light,  or  fmooth,  becaufe  oil  pplifhes  and  makes 
the  body  fmooth  to  which  it  is  applied. 

OLFACTORY  NERVES,  fmelling  nerves. 
See  Nerve,  System,  and  Plate  XXIII.  They 
are  the  firft  pair  from  the  brain ; dividing  into 
fmall  filaments,  which  pafs  through  the  fora- 
mina of  the  os  ethmoides.  Thcfe  fpread  on  the 
membrane  that  lines  the  infide  of  the  nofe. 

OLIBANUM,  a gummy  refin  brought  from 
Turkey  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  the  produce 
of  the  juniperus  lycia  of  Linnaeus,  and  is  re- 
tained in  the  college  Pharmacopoeia. 

OLIVARIA  CORPORA,  are  two  protube- 
rances in  the  under  part  of  the  brain,  in  the  hu- 
man fubjeft,  placed  on  each  fide  the  corpora 
pyramidalia,  towards  the  lower  end,  having 
their  name  from  their  figure,  which  is  that  of 
an  olive. 

OLIVE  TREE.  See  Olea. 

OMENTITIS,  inflammation  of  the  omentum. 

OMENTUM,  the  caul,  called  alfo  reticulum, 
from  its  ftrudture,  refembling  that  of  a net.  In 
all  quadrupeds,  as  in  man,  when  the  perito- 
naeum is  cut,  and  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
laid  open,  the  omentum,  or  caul,  prefents  itfelf 
firft  to  vievv.  This  membrane,  which  is  like  a 
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wide  and  empty  bag,  covers  tlie  greatefl  part  of 
the  guts.  Its  mouth  is  tied  on  the  right  fide  to 
the  hollow  of  the  liver,  on  the  left  to  the  fplcen, 
backwards  to  the  back  part  of  the  duodenum, 
and  that  part  of  the  colon  which  lies  under  the 
ftomach,  and  forwards  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ftomach  and  pylorus.  Its  bottom  is  loofe,  and 
being  tied  to  no  part,  but  floating  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  guts  below  the  navel,  was  the  reafon 
v'hy  the  caul  was  by  the  Greeks  called  Ettix^oov. 
Sometimes  it  defcends  as  low  as  the  os  pubis, 
within  the  productions  of  the  peritonaeum, 
caufmg  an  epiplocele. 

The  omentum  is  a double  membrane,  inter- 
larded, for  the  molt  part,  with  a great  deal  of 
fat,  which  lines  each  fide  of  its  blood  vefl'els. 
1 hefe  are  veins  from  the  portae,  called  gaftro- 
epiplois  dextra  & finiftra;  arteries  from  the 
cceliacae.  The  intercoftal  nerve  and  the  par 
vagum  fend  it  feveral  twigs  of  nerves.  All 
thefe  vefl'els,  with  fome  fmall  glands  accompa- 
nying one  another,  fpread  their  branches  very 
curioufly  upon  the  caul,  and  even  to  the  mi- 
nuteft  branch;  they  run  between  two  lines  of 
fat,  which  are  bigger  or  fmaller,  according  to 
the  weight  of  the  caul.  In  the  human  fubjeCl 
it  has  been  fometimes  found  to  weigh  five 
pounds,  but  ordinarily  it  does  not  much  ex- 
ceed halt  a pound.  Where  there  are  no  vefl'els, 
the  membranes  of  the  caul  are  very  fine  and 
tranfparent.  Several  ufes  are  alTigned  to  the 
caul,  as  covering  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach 
and  the  inteftines,  fo  that,  by  cherilhing  their 
heat,  it  may  promote  digeftion,  and  help  the  fe- 
paration  of  the  chyle;  ftrengthening  and  fuf- 
taining  the  velTels  which  go  from  the  fpleen  to 
the  ftomach,  inteftines,  pancreas,  and  liver; 
keeping  a ftore  of  fat,  to  greafe  the  fuperficies 
of  the  guts  and  facilitate  their  periftaltic  mo- 
tion. In  cattle  this  part  weighs  many  pounds. 

OMPHALOCELE  from  oft- 

(fScXos,  umbilicus,  the  navel,  and  tumor,  a 

fivelling),  a rupture  of  the  navel. 

OPACITY,  and  Opaque,  from  opacus,  oh- 
fciire,  or  dark,  a quality  in  bodies,  whereby 
they  will  not  admit  the  rays  of  light  through 
them,  when  held  up  againft  the  light,  as  tranf- 
parent bodies  do.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ftiews,  that 
the  opacity  of  all  bodies  arifes  from  the  multi- 
tude of  refledlions  caufed  by  their  internal  parts  : 
and  he  fhews  alfo,  that  between  the  parts  of 
opaque  and  coloured  bodies,  there  are  many 
fpaces  either  empty,  or  replenilhed  with  medi- 
ums of  different  denfities ; and  that  the  true  or 
princip.d  caufe  of  opacity,  is  the  difcontinuity 
of  their  parts;  becaufe  fome  opaque  bodies  be- 
forae  tranfparent  by  filling  their  pores  with  any 


fubftance  of  equal,  or  almoft  equal,  denfity  with 
their  parts.  Thus  paper,  dipped  in  water  or 
oil,  linen  cloth  oiled  or  varnifhed,  and  many 
other  fubftances  foaked  in  fuch  liquors  as  will 
intimately  pervade  their  little  pores,  become  by 
that  means  more  tranfparent  than  otherwife  ; as, 
on  the  contrary,  the  moft  tranfparent  fubftances 
may,  by  evacuating  their  pores,  or  feparating 
their  parts,  be  rendered  fufficiently  opaque,  as 
falts  or  wet  paper,  by  being  dried,  horn  by 
feraping,  glafs  by  being  powdered  or  flawed, 
water  by  being  formed  into  fmall  bubbles,  either 
alone  in  the  form  of  froth,  or  by  fliaking  it  to- 
gether with  oil  of  turpentine,  or  fome  other 
convenient  liquor  with  which  it  will  not  p(T- 
feftly  incorporate.  Some  change  of  this  fort  is 
produced  by  inflammation  affefting  the  natu- 
rally tranfparent  cornea  of  the  eye  (fee  Eye),  or 
the  tunica  conjun£tiva.  A partial  or  univerfal 
opacity  is  often  the  confequence  of  ophthalmia, 
and  blind nefs  enfues  from  the  co^'nea  being  in- 
capable of  tranfmittiHg  the  rays  of  light  to  the 
retina. 

OPENING  OF  A Horse’s  Heels,  a prac- 
tice too  common  amongft  ignorant  blackfmiths, 
who,  in  paring  the  foot,  cut  the  heel  low,  and 
take  it  down  within  a finger’s  breadth  of  the 
coronet.  This  feparates  the  corners  of  the  heel, 
and  by  that  means  impairs  the  fubftance  of  the 
foot,  caufing  it  to  clofe  and  become  narrow  at 
the  heels.  This  fenfelefs  praftice  ought  there- 
fore to  be  avoided,  fince,  if  there  be  any  weak- 
nefs  in  the  foot,  it  will  of  necefiity  contraiT  at 
the  quarters,  fo  as  abfolutely  to  fpoil  the  foot. 
See  the  articles  Foot,  Shoeing,  &c. 

opera!  OR,  in  a chirurgical  fenfe,  the 
perfon  who  performs  an  operation,  with  the 
help  of  proper  inftruments,  on  a human  or  brute 
animal,  with  a view  to  relieve  or  cure  fome  ex- 
ifting  difeafe,  or  remove  fome  difabled  or  ufelcfs 
part.  Amongft  the  qualifications  required  to 
form  a good  veterinary  praftitioner,  muft 
necelTarily  be  ranked  that  of  dexterity  and 
adroitnefs  in  performing  operations.  We  pro- 
pofe  to  treat  this  fubjeS:  particularly  under  the 
article  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

OPERATION.  I heprocelTes  In  pharmacy, 
feveral  manual  parts  of  furgery,  as  alfo  the 
working  or  effects  of  medicines,  are  often  thus 
termed.  See  Operator. 

OPHTHALMIA,  o^SaA/xia  (from  o^9aA,aof. 
an  eye),  an  inflammation  of  the  tunica  adnata  of 
the  eye.  See  Eye. 

OPHTHAL.MIC  NERVES,  the  fifth  palv 
of  the  head.  See  Nerve,  and  System.^ 

OPHTHALMICS,  medicines  ufed  in  dlf--- 
orders  of  the  eyes. 
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OPIATES.  This  name  has  by  feme  au- 
thors been  given  to  all  medicines  that  have 
opium  in  their  compofition;  but  it  is  more  pro- 
perly given  to  fuch  medicines  as  have  no  other 
intention  but  to  procure  deep.  See  Narcotics 
and  Opium. 

OPISTHOTONOS  [oitior^orovo;,  from  otiar- 

flsv,  backivardsy  and  rovo;,  from  reivw,  to J}retch\ 
a variety  of  the  tetanus,  which  fee, 

OPIUM,  an  extra£l  formed  from  the  milky 
juice  exfuding  from  incifions  made  in  the  heads 
of  the  papaver  fomniferiim.  Linn.  This  drug 
has  not  yet  been  colie£led,  in  any  quantity,  in 
Europe.  Egypt,  Perfia,  and  fome  other  pro- 
vinces of  Afia,  have  hitherto  fupplied  us  with 
this  commodity:  in  t'hofe  countries,  large  quan- 
tities of  poppies  are  cultivated  for  this  ufe. 
The  opium  prepared  about  Thebes  in  Egypt, 
hence  named  Thebaic  opium,  has  been  ufually 
efleemed  the  bed;  but  this  is  not  now  diftin- 
guifhed  from  that  colledled  in  other  places. 
This  juice  is  brought  to  us  in  cakes  or  loaves, 
covered  with  leaves  and  other  vegetable  mat- 
ters, to  prevent  their  fticking  together:  it  is  of 
a folid  confidence,  yet  fomewhat  foftifli  and  te- 
nacious, of  a dark  reddidi-brown  colour  in  the 
mafs,  and,  when  reduced  into  powder,  yellow  *, 
of  a faint  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a bitterilh 
tade,  accompanied  with  a pungent  heat  and 
acrimony. 

The  general  efFe£\:s  of  this  medicine  on  the 
human  body  mud  be  known,  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate its  qualities  as  a veterinary  remedy.  Thefe 
are,  to  relax  the  folids,  and  render  them  lefs 
fenfible  of  irritation,  to  cheer  the  fpirits,  eafe 
pain,  procure  deep,  promote  perfpiration  and 
iweat,  but  redrain  all  other  evacuations.  When 
its  operation  is  over,  the  pain  and  other  fymp- 
toms  which  it  had  for  a time  abated,  return;  and 
generally  with  greater  violence  than  before, 
unlefs  the  caufe  has  been  removed  by  the  di- 
aphoreCs  or  relaxation  which  it  occafioned. 

'I'he  operation  of  opium  is  generally  attended 
with  a flow,  but  drong  and  full  pulfe,  a drynefs 
of  the  mouth,  a rednefs  and  flight  itching  of 
the  flein  ; and  followed  by  a degree  of  naufea, 
a difficulty  of  refpiration,  lownefs  of  the  fpi- 
rits, and  a weak  languid  pulfe.  The  cafes 
which  principally  indicate  the  ufe  of  opium  are, 
great  watchfulnefs,  immoderate  evacuations 
proceeding  from  acrimony  and  irritation,  cramps 
or  fpafmodic  contraftions  of  the  nerves,  and 
violent  pain  of  almod  every  kind.  In  thefe 
cafes  opiates  procure  at  lead  a temporary  relief, 
and  an  opportunity  for  other  medicines,  pro- 
perly interpofed,  to  take  effc£l:. 


Opium,  however,  fometimes  defeats  the  in- 
tention of  the  phyfician,  and,  inftead  of  pro- 
ducing reft,  occafions  great  anxiety,  vomiting, 
&c.  Taken  on  a full  ftomach,  it  often  proves 
emetic.  Where  the  patient  is  exhaufted  by  ex- 
ceffive  evacuations,  it  occafions  generally  great 
lownefs.  It  has  been  obferved  to  operate  more 
powerfully  in  perfons  of  a lax  habit,  than  in  the 
oppofite  circumftances.  Whilft  it  ufefully  re- 
ftrains  preternatural  difeharges  proceeding  from 
irritation,  it  proves  injurious  in  thofe  that  arife 
from  a contrary  caufe,  as  in  the  colliquative  di- 
arrhoea attending  he£tic  fevers.  By  relaxing, 
taking  off  ftrifture,  and  occafioning  a paralyfis 
of  particular  parts,  it  often  promotes  fuch  eva- 
cuation as  thofe  parts  are  concerned  in.  Boer- 
haave  obferves,  that  it  fometimes  enables  the 
ureters  to  allow  an  eafy  paflage  even  to  the  cal- 
culus: but  this  effeift;  is  by  no  means  conftant. 

When  opium  is  fo  managed  as  to  procure 
fweat,  it  will  tend  to  remove  the  inflammatory 
ftate  of  the  fyftem,  and  may  prove  generally 
ufeful;  which  is  proved  by  the  cure  of  the  acute 
rheumatifm  from  the  exhibition  of  the  com- 
pound powder  of  ipecacuanha.  Though  the 
ufe  of  opium  is  forbid  in  the  firft  ftage  of  the 
eruptive  fever  of  the  fmall-pox;  as  at  this  pe- 
riod of  the  difeafe  the  pulfe  is  often  found  to 
be  languid,  and  the  countenance  pale,  though 
pains  in  the  head  and  loins  are  at  the  fame  time 
very  fevere;  thefe  fymptoms,  with  reftlefsnefs 
and  other  figns  of  irritability,  which  appear  for 
fome  days  after  the  attack  of  the  difeafe,  are 
confiderably  relieved  by  opium ; to  which  are 
perhaps  added  camphor  and  tartarifed  antimonial 
wine,  taking  care  to  keep  the  body  open.  In 
haemorrhages  excited  by  irritation,  unattended 
with  inflammation,  opium  is  ufeful.  In  dyfen- 
tery  it  has  been  occafionally  employed  to  mode- 
rate the  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  though  not 
confidered  as  a remedy.  In  the  latter  ftages  of 
diarrhoea,  when  the  acrimony  producing  it  has 
been  carried  off  in  a great  meafure,  opium  is  an 
efficacious  remedy.  In  cholera  and  pyrofis,  it 
is  chiefly  to  be  relied  upon.  Joined  with  lax- 
atives it  is  employed  in  colic;  and,  doubtleff, 
by  relieving  the  fpafm,  often  prevents  ileus,  and 
inflammation:  nay,  indeed,  it  is  frequently 
found  to  allay  the  vomnting,  the  fpafms,  the 
pain,  and  fometimes  to  diminiffi  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  prevent  the  gangrene  of  the  ftrangu- 
lated  gut,  in  ileus  and  in  incarcerated  hernia. 
In  different  fpecies  of  tetanus  opium  is  power- 
ful, and  affords  relief  to  various  fpafmodic  and 
convulfive  fymptoms  occurring  in  other  difeafes. 

In  intermittents,  opium  lias  been  ftrongly  re- 
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comiTien.led,  ns  an  effeclual  means  of  ftopping 
the  recurrence  of  tlie  febrile  paroxyfms,  and 
Ins  been  given  before  the  fit,  in  the  cold  llage, 
in  the  hot  fit,  and  during  the  interval,  with  the 
boll  efieftsj  producing  immediate  relief,  and  in 
a fliort  time  curing  the  patient;  without  leav- 
ing thofo  abdominal  obdruclions  which  have 
been  afcribed  to  the  bark.  But  in  thefe  fevers 
the  beft  pratlice  perhaps  is  to  unit^  opium  with 
the  bark,  which  enables  the  (lomach  to  bear 
the  latter  in  larger  dofes,  and  adds  confiderabiy 
to  its  eflicacy. 

With  regard  to  the  dofe  of  opium,  one  grain 
is  fulheient  for  a man,  and  often  too  large  a 
one;  maniacal  perfons,  and  thofe  who  have 
been  long  accullomed  to  take  it,  require  three 
or  more  grains  to  have  the  due  effccft:  but  its 
dofe  varies  in  different  perfons,  and  in  different 
dates  of  the  fame  perfon.  A quarter  of  a grain 
will  in  one  adult  produce  effe£ls  which  ten 
times  the  quantity  will  not  do  in  another:  and 
a dofe  that  might  prove  fatal  in  colic  or  cholera, 
would  not  be  perceptible  in  many  cafes  of  te- 
tanus, or  mania.  The  lowed  fatal  dofe  to  thofe 
unaccudomed  to  take  it  is  four  grains:  but  a 
dangerous  dofe  is  fo  apt  to  produce  vomiting 
that  it  feldom  occafions  death.  Injefled  up 
the  re£lum,  it  has  all  the  effe£ls  of  opium 
taken  into  the  domach;  but  double  the  quan- 
tity is  to  be  employed  to  anfwer  the  purpofe. 
Applied  to  the  naked  nerves  of  animals,  it  pro- 
duces immediate  torpor,  and  lofs  of  power  in 
all  the  mufcles  w’ith  which  the  nerves  commu- 
nicate. Among  the  eadern  nations,  who  are 
habituated  to  opium,  a drachm  is  but  a moderate 
dofe.  Garcias  relates,  that  he  knew  a perfon 
who  every  day  took  ten  drachms.  Thofe  who 
have  been  long  accudomed  to  its  ufe,  upon 
leaving  it  off  are  feized  with  great  lownefs,  lan- 
guor, and  anxiety ; which  are  relieved  by  hav- 
ing again  recourfe  to  opium,  and,  in  fome 
meafure,  by  wine  or  fpirituous  liquors. 

Opium,  taken  into  the  human  domach  in  an 
immoderate  dofe,  proves  a narcotic  poifon,  pro- 
ducing vertigo,  tremors,  convulfions,  delirium, 
dupor,  dertor,  and  finally  a fatal  apoplexy. 

Opium  is  partially  foluble  in  water,  and  in 
reftified  fpirit:  proof  fpirit,  wdne  and  vinegar, 
totally  diflblve  it;  the  impurities  only  being  left. 
The  folutions  in  proof  fpirit  and  wine  have  the 
fame  effefts  with  the  juice  in  fubdance;  wdth 
this  difference,  that  they  exert  themfelves  fooner 
in  the  body,  and  are  lefs  apt  to  leave  a naufea 
on  the  domach.  A tin£lure  made  in  re£lified 
fpirit  is  fuppofed  to  operate,  in  an  equal  dofe, 
more  powerfully  than  the  foregoing  liquors. 
Geoffrey  informs  us,  from  his  own  experience. 


that,  whild  the  watery  and  vinous  folutions  oc- 
cafioned  pdeafant  quiet  deep,  a tin£lure  drawn 
w'ith  pure  fpirit  brought  on  a phrenfy  for  a 
time.  Alkaline  fidts  diminidi  the  foporific  vir- 
tue of  this  medicine:  fixt  alkalies  render  it  diu- 
retic, whiid  volatile  ones  determine  its  aClion 
chiefly  to  the  cutaneous  pores.  Acids  are  faid 
almod  to  dedroy  its  power.  Many  have  endea- 
voured to  correct  fome  imaginary  ill  qualities  of 
this  drug,  by  toading  it,  by  fermentation,  by 
long-continued  digedions,  by  repeated  dlflblu- 
tions  and  didillations.  Thefe  proceffes,  though 
recommended  by  many  writers,  do  not  promife 
any  fingular  advantage:  they  may  indeed  w'eaken 
the  opium;  but  thefe  means  make  it  prejudi- 
cial, rendering  the  medicine  more  uncertain 
in  its  operation,  and  the  dofe  more  undeter- 
mined. 

Opium  applied  externally  gives  eafe  in  many 
pains,  and  probably,  as  fome  have  fuppofed, 
dupify  the  part,  or  render  it  infenfible  of  pain: 
ufed  immoderately,  it  is  faid  to  produce  the  fame 
ill  effects  as  when  taken  to  excefs  internally. 

Thus  far  we  have  detailed  the  effedls  of 
Opium,  with  their  varieties,  in  the  human  con- 
ditution;  we  will  now  confine  ourfelves  to  the 
fuppofed  operation  of  this  important  remedy  on 
the  horfe.  Strange  to  tell,  there  are  grounds  for 
fufpedling  that,  as  a veterinary  remedy,  it  Is 
unimportant  if  not  inefficaeious ; at  lead  Pro- 
fessor Coleman,  after  various  trials  at  the 
Veterinary  College,  goes  the  length  of  af- 
fertlng  in  his  le£lures,  that  “ opium  has  no  par- 
ticular penver  over  the  horfe.  Four  ounces  of  it 
have  been  given  to  a horfe;  and  this  quantity 
has  caufed  pain  and  inflammation  in  the  do- 
mach. But  it  has  no  apparent  injluence  over  the 
nervous  fyjlem,  nor  does  it  alleviate  pain..  It  has 
fome  adringent  power.”  We  apprehend,  how'- 
ever,  that  fome  error  mud  have  occurred  in.  the 
experiments  which  have  led  to  thefe  opinions  as 
to  the  efie£ts  of  opium  on  the  horfe;  as  our 
own  experience  direblly  contradi£ls  them,  and 
confirms  us  in  the  oppofite  conclufion,  viz.  that 
opium  has  great  injluence  over  the  nervous  fy- 
dem,  and  that  It  vuill  confequently  alleviate  pain.  A 
condemned  troop  horfe  had  half  an  ounce  only  of 
purified  opium  given  to  him.  He  flept,  though 
in  the  day-time,  for  eight  or  nine  hours,  nor 
could  he  be  readily  roufed.  Befides  this,  w'e 
have  frequently  feen  the  mod  violent  dages 
of  flatulent  colic  in  horfes  removed  by  opium, 
without  the  aid  of  any  other  medicine;  and  in 
all  fuch  indances,  the  animal  was  afterwards 
much  inclined  to  Jleep.  We  do  not  wifh,  how- 
ever to  influence  the  opinion  of  others;  but  ra- 
ther that  further  trials  fhould  be  made  by  inge- 
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nious  men  m the  profeffion,  with  a view  to  re- 
concile thefe  feeming  contradictions. 

OPODELDOC,  a kind  of  foapy  liquid, 
commonly  ufed  as  a remedy  for  {trains.  Mr. 
Ryding  gives  the  following  receipts  for  it: 

Commcn  Opodeldoc. 

Take  of  Caftile  foap,  three  ounces; 

Camphor,  one  ounce; 

Spirits  of  rofemary,  one  pint. 

DilTolve  the  foap  in  the  fpirits  with  a very 
gentle  heat;  then  add  the  camphor  in 
powder.  When  it  is  completely  difTolv- 
ed,  the  compofition  is  fit  for  ufe. 

Volatile  Opodeldoc.  . 

Take  of  Caftile  foap,  two  ounces; 

Compound  fpirits  of  ammonia,  one 
pint; 

Camphor,  one  ounce. 

DifTolve  the  foap  and  camphor  in  the 
fpirits,  with  a gentle  heat,  and  keep  them 
for  ufe  in  a bottle  clofely  flopped. 

Both  thefe  liniments,  he  fays,  will  be  found 
excellent  in  recent  {trains,  bruifes,  or  tumours, 
on  any  part  of  a horfe.  The  method  of  ap- 
plication is,  by  rubbing  a necefiary  quantity 
well  on  the  part,  with  the  hand,  two  or  three 
times  a-day. 

A more  fimple  recipe  for  common  Opodeldoc 
is  given  by  Mr.  Denny,  viz. 

Take  of  Camphor,,  one  ounce; 

Soft  foap,  three  ounces; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

.Dig^ft  them  together  till  the  camphor  and 
foap  are  diffolved.  No  heat  is  necef- 
fary,  nor  need  the  camphor  be  pulve- 
rifed:  perhaps  the  folution  of  the  folid 
ingredients  would  be  facilitated,  by  firft 
diflblving  the  camphor,  before  the  foap 
is  added. 

OPOPANAX;  Paflinaca  Opopanax,  Linn,  a 
(Concrete  gummy  refinous  juice,  obtained  from 
the  roots  of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  which 
grows  fpontaneoufly  in  the  warmer  countries, 
and  bears  the  colds  of  this.  The  juice  is 
brought  from  Turkey  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  fome- 
times  in  round  drops  or  tears,  but  more  com- 
monly in  irregular  lumps,  of  a reddifh-yellow 
colour  on  the  outfide,  with  fpecks  of  white,  in- 
wardly of  a paler  colour,  and  frequently  varie- 
gated with  large,  white  pieces.  It  has  a pecu- 
liar ftrong  fmell,  and  a bitter,  acrid,  fomewhat 
naufeous,  tafle.  Its  virtues  are  thofe  of  an- 
attenuating  and  aperient  medicine.  Gibfon 
frequently  employed  it,  along  with  ammonia- 
cum  and  galbanum,  in  afthmas,  efpeclally  when 
connected  with  a phlegmatic  habit  of  body. 
OPTIC  NERVE  (from  to  fee). 


Thefe  are  the  fecond  pair  which  proceed  from 
the  brain.  See  Nerve,  System,  and  PI.  XXIII. 

ORBICULAR  BONE,  is  one  of  the  bones 
of  tjie  inward  ear,  tied  by  a {lender  ligament  to 
the  fides  of  the  {tapes;  thus  called  from  its 
figure,  orbii  fignifying  round,  like  a globe.  See 
Tar. 

ORBICULARIS  (from  orbiculus,  a little 
ring),  the  name  given  to  fuch  rnufcles  as  em- 
brace, or  completely  encircle,  any  part.  Thus 
the  mouth,  eyelids,  &c.  of  animals,  are  furnifli- 
ed  with  orbicular  rnufcles.  See  an  initance  of 
the  former  in  Plate  II.  g,  h,  i,  k;  and  the  dc- 
fcription  of  rnufcles,  &c.  “ In  the  head”  under 
Anatomy  of  the  Horfe. 

ORBIT,  fignifies  the  round  of  any  thing, 
whether  concave  or  convex:  but  in  anatomy  is 
mofl  commonly  ufed  for  the  cavity  In  which  the 
eye  is  placed.  See  Eye. 

ORBITAL  ARTERIES,  thofe  of  the  or- 
bits of  the  eyes.  They  are  branches  of  the  in- 
ferior maxillary  arteries. 

ORBITALE  EXTERNUM,  FORAMEN. 

It  is  in  the  os  maxillare,  below  the  orbit ; through 
it  the  nerves  and  veflels  which  come  from  the 
teeth  pafs  to  the  cheek. 

ORBITALE  INTERNUM,  FORAMEN. 

It  is  a little  above  the  os  planum  ; through  it 
goes  a branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  to  the 
-uofe. 

ORES.  Thefe  are  native  fubflances,  in  < 
vvhich  metals  are  minerallfed  either  by  fulphur 
or  arfenic,  but  moll  frequently  by  both  toge- 
ther. Few  of  them  are  ufed  in  medicine  in 
their  natural  ftate. 

ORGAN,  .or  Organical,  that  part  of  an 
animal  or  vegetable  body  which  is  defigned  for 
the  performance  of  fome  particular  a£tion,  in 
oppofition  to  a part  that  is  in-organical,  and 
which  cannot,  of  Itfelf,  perform  an  adlion. 
Thus  the  organ  of  fight  is  the  eye,  with  all  its 
parts;  the  organ  of  hearing,  the  ear,  &c. 

ORGASM  {opycca-[j.o;),  an  impetus,  or  quick 
motion  of  the  blood  or  fpirits,  whereby  the 
rnufcles  are  convulfed,  or  move  with  uncommon 
force,  from  what  caufe  foever  it  proceeds; 
though,  by  opycuo,  the  ancients  generally  under- 
ftood  an  ungovernable  defire  of  coition,  when 
the  feminal  velfels  were  fo  turgid,  as  not  to  con- 
tain their  contents  from  involuntary  emiffion. 

ORIGANUM,  marjoram,  a genus  in  Lin- 
naeus’s botany.  He  enumerates  eleven  fpecies. 
Marjoram  fupplies  one  of  the  elfential  oils  (fee 
Oils)  ufed  in  veterinary  praflice. 

ORPIMENT, fulphur  combined  with  arfenic. 
From  this  union  there  refults  a femi-tranfparent, 
very  weighty  mafs,  of  a yellow  or  red  colour,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  proportion  of  fulphur,  which  Is 
orpiment. 

ORRIS-ROOT,  the  Iris  Florentina.  See 
Iris. 

ORTHOPNQEA  (op^Wvota),  ftrictly  figni- 
fies  that  difficulty  of  breathing  which  arifes 
from  running,  or  violent  exercife.  AVhatfoever 
occafions  the  blood  to  run  flower  through  the 
lungs,  fo  that  they  cannot  elevate  the  breaft,  or 
caufe  the  blood  to  be  circulated  in  due  quantity, 
must  occasion  difeafe.  See  Asthma. — This 
difeafe,  when  neither  a fpecles  of  afthma  nor  of 
dyfpnoea,  is  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other 
malady. 

ORYZA,  rice,  a genus  In  Linnseus’s  botany. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies. 

OS,  a bone.  Bones  confifl;  of  a mucilage  and 
an  earthy  matter.  Acids  dllTolve  tliis  earthy 
matter,  leaving  the  bone  of  its  original  fliape, 
but  foft.  The  earthy  matter  forming  bone  is 
depofited  by  the  exhaling  arteries.  The  bones 
of  the  horfe  are  deferibed  under  the  articles 
Bones,  Skeleton,  &c. 

The  bones  are  compofed  of  fibres,  difpofed  in 
laminae ; which  laminae,  laid  over  each  other, 
compofe  the  fubftance  of  the  bone.  In  the 
foetus  the  bones  feem  a network  of  threads  ; 
but  when  offification  is  further  advanced,  thefe 
threads  are  not  fo  apparent,  the  interftices  be- 
ing filled  up  with  otliers. — The  bones  are  com- 
pofed of  a hard,  folid,  of  a cellular,  and  of  a 
reticular,  part.  The  cellular  part  is  formed  by 
the  inner  laminae  of  the  folid  part,  departing 
towards  the  axis  of  the  bone.  The  reticular 
part  lies  in  the  cavity  of  the  bone,  and  by  de- 
grees, as  it  approaches  the  extremities,  unites, 
feeming  partly  to  form  the  cellular  part.  There 
are  no  nails  to  join  the  laminae,  as  fome  have 
deferibed;  they  are  rather  conne£Ied  by  tranf- 
verfe  fibres.  The  cavity  of  the  bones  ferves 
not  only  to  contain  the  marrow,  but,  by  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  diameter,  the  flrength  of  the  bone 
is  augmented.  The  bones  have  numerous  blood- 
veflcls,  hut  efpecially  in  the  fpongy  and  reticular 
parts,  though  the  folid  part  is  not  without 
them;  thele  velTels  run  according  to  the  fibres 
of  the  bone;  thus,  in  the  long  bones,  they  run 
Icngicudinally.  In  the  round  bones,  as  in  the  os 
hregmatis,  they  run  radiated,  becoming  lefs  and 
lefs  vifible  as  they  approach  to  the  centre  of  the 
bone,  becaufe  there  the  laminae  are  the  thickeft. 
The  bones  are  full  of  pores  for  the  admiflion  of 
vefiels:  in  the  middle  thefe  pores  are  more  large 
and  confpicuous ; in  the  'extremities  they  are 
smaller.  In  every  cylindrical  bone  there  is  a hole 
about  its  middle  for  the  admiflion  of  an  artery 
and  its  vein,  which  pafs  flanting  through  the 
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fubftance  of  the  bone,  and  branch  through  the 
internal  periofteum,  or  membrana  medullae, 
which  lies  betwixt  the  medulla  and  the  internal 
furface  of  the  bones,  and  even  branch  exter- 
nally again  through  the  bone.  Thefe  branches 
frequently  anaftomofe,  whence  the  bone  may  be 
nouriflied  from  within  outwards,  as  well  as 
from  without  Inwards.  This  internal  peri- 
ofteum is  liable  to  the  diforders  of  other 
vafcular  fubftances,  as  inflammation,  obftruc- 
tion,  fuppuratlon,  Sec.  with  their  confequences : 
but  where  thefe  happen,  the  ftrucfture  of  the 
bone  is  frequently  quite  deftroyed,  as  in  the 
fpina  ventofa.  Bones  are  furniflicd  with 
nerves,  and  yet,  if  not  inflamed,  are  moftly 
infenfible.  There  are  veflTels  whofe  office  is 
to  carry  bony  matter,  and  occaiionally  to  ab- 
forb  it.  (See  Ossification).  . The  membrana 
medullae  not  otlly  lines  the  furface  of  the  bone 
internally,  but  alfo  divides  the  marrow  into  ve~- 
ficles  or  membranous  bags,  which  are  furnifhed 
with  very  fine  minute  velTels.  (See  Marrow). 
1 he  middle  part  of  the  larger  bones  is  much 
lefs  in  diameter  than,  the  extremity,  to  give  a 
greater  firmnefs  to  the  joint,  and  to  allow  a 
greater  fpacefor  the  flefliy  bellies  of  the  mufcles. 
The  middle  part  of'  the  bones  is  not  fmaller 
than  the  extremities  merely  by  prefl'ure,  as  we 
may  obferve  in  the  foetus ; it  is  their  original 
conformation,  though  prefl'ure  feems  to  have 
fame  efFe£l;  In  this  cafe,  as  we  may  obferve  in 
weakly  fubjedbs,  and  in  women  of  a iedentary 
life.  The  bones  are  entirely  fmooth,  though  in 
a robuft  habit  there  are  cavities  and  furroM's  on 
their  furface  formed  by  the  a£lIon  of  the 
niufcles.  The  bones  are,  cseterls  paribus,  weaker 
in  their  middle  part,  from  their  diameter  being 
lefs;  whence  in  this  part  they  are  more  expofed 
to  fraTures ; but  to  compenfate  this,  there  are 
more  lamella  in  the  middle  than  in  the  extre- 
mities, and  they  are  more  compacftly  joined  : 
there  is  a cavity  alfo  there  which  contains  the 
marrow,  and  thus  -the  ftrength  in  this  part  is 
greater  than  othorwife  it  would  be.  Many 
bones  have  protuberances  rifing  out  of  them, 
which  are  called  procefl'es;  and  in  many  there 
are  cavities;  if  thefe  are  deep,  with  large  brims, 
they  are  called  cotylse;  if  fuperficial,  glenas  or 
glenoid;  wliich  general  clafl'es  are  divided  into 
fevcral  fpecies,  of  which  pits  are  fmall  roundifti 
channels,  funk  perpendicularly  In  the  bone; 
furrows  are  long  narrow  canals,  formed  in  the 
furface;  niches  are  fmall  breaches  in  the  bone; 
finuofities  are  broad  but  fuperficial  depreffions 
without  brims;  foflTae  are  large  deep  cavities, 
w'hich  are  not  equally  furrounded  by  high 
brims;  finufes  are  large  cavities  within  the  boiiio 
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with  fmall  openings;  foramina,  or  holes,  are 
canals  that  pierce  through  the  fubftance  of  the 
bones.  The  ufe  of  thefe  cavities  is  to  allow 
room  for  heads  or  bones  to  play  in;  to  defend 
and  lodge  fofter  parts;  and  to  afford  a paffage 
for  veffels,  mufcles,  &c.  The  bones  are  de- 
ftroyed  in  living  fubjedbs,  by  the  action  of 
air,  or  by  blood  lodging  upon  them.  The 
claffes  into  which  the  bones  are  divided  are 
ufually  as  follow: — iff.  The  cylindrical ; thefe 
are  compa£l;  in  the  middle,  and  fpongy  in  their 
extremities.  2dly.  Spherical  ; thefe  are  en- 
tirely fpongy,  except  a thin  plate  on  the  exter- 
nal furiace.  3dly.  The  flat ; they  are  compact 
on  the  outflde  and  in  fide,  but  between  the  plates 
are  fpongy.  4thly.  The  irregular,  which,  when 
thick,  are  like  the  round,  and,  when  thin,  are 
like  the  flat,  ones. 

Mr.  Sheldon  obferves,  that  bones  are  com- 
pofed  of  fibres  connefted  by  cellular  fubftance  : 
there  are  two  portions  in  bone;  one  the  living 
vafcular  or  organifed  part ; the  other  dead  cal- 
careous earth,  which,  though  a dead  matter 
treafured  up  in  a living  fubftance,  yet  does  hot 
ftimulate  or  irritate.  If  bone  is  foaked  in  fpirit 
of  fait  and  water,  it  xvill  leave  nothing  but 
veffels  and  membranes:  it  appears  to  be  an 
inorganic  concrete,  but  it  is  very  much  organ- 
ifed. The  fource  of  blood  to  the  bone  is  from 
the  internal  and  external  periofteum,  whofe 
veffels  copioufly  anaftomofe  with  each  other  in 
the  fubftance  of  the  bone.  In  the  flat  bones  the 
veffels  anaftomofe  in  the  diploe  or  meditullium. 
The  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and  abforbents, 
unite  in  like  manner.  All  the  fpongy  bones,  as 
the  fternum,  vertebrae,  facrum,  &c.  are  co- 
vered with  a ftrong  ligamentous  fubflance. 
The  whole  fenfibility  of  the  bone  does  not  re- 
fide  in  the  periofteum : bone  becomes  molt  ex- 
quifitely  fenfible  In  the  highly  inflamed  ftate, 
owing  to  the  veffels  fwelling,  and  the  fubftance 
round  them  being  inelaftic. 

OS  (from  oc-trcc,  the  voice;  or  from  the  let- 
ter O,  becaufe  of  its  fltape),  the  mouth.  See 
TvIouth. 

OSCITATION,  a flight  convulfive  mo- 
tion of  the  mufcles,  which  is  commonly  called 
yawning,  or  ftretching,  as  in  the  beginning  of 
an  ague-fit. 

OS  EXTERNUM.  The  entrance  Into  the 
vagina  is  thus  called,  in  oppofition  to  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  which  is  called  the  os  in- 
ternum in  obftetric  language. 

OSSA  INNOMINATA,  are  two  large  bones 
fituated  on  the  fides  of  the  os  facrum  : in  a 
foetus  they  may  be  each  feparated  into  three 
pieces,  which,  in  adult  fubjedls,  unite  and  make 


but  one  bone.  In  which  they  dlftlnguifli  three 
parts.  The  firft  and  fuperior  part  is  called  os 
ilium;  the  inteftine  ilium  lies  between  it  and 
its  fellow.  It  is  very  large,  almoft  of  a fcmi- 
circular  figure,  a little  convex  and  uneven  on 
its  external  fide,  which  is  called  its  dorfum;  and 
concave  and  fmooth  on  its  internal  fide,  which 
is  called  its  fpine.  It  is  joined  to  the  fides  of 
the  three  fuperior  vertebra  of  the  os  facrum, 
by  a true  future;  it  is  larger  in  wotnen  than  in 
men. 

The  fecond  is  the  os  pubis,  which  Is  the  in- 
ferior and  fore-part  of  the  os  innomlnatum : it 
is  united  to  its  fellow  of  the  other  fide  by  an 
intervening  cartilage,  by  which  means  it  makes 
the  fore-part  of  the  pelvis  or  bafin,  of  which 
the  os  facrum  is  the  back-part,  and  the  ilia  the 
fides.  See  Pelvis. 

The  third  is  the  Inferior  and  pofterior,  called 
ifchlum,  or  coxendix;  it  has  a large  cavity 
called  acetabulum  coxendicis,  which  receives  the 
head  of  the  thigh-bone:  the  circumference  of 
this  cavity  is  tipt  with  a cartilage  called  its  fu- 
percilium,  where  it  joins  the  os  pubis;  it  has  a 
large  hole  called  foramen  ifchii  & pubis,  about 
the  circumference  of  which  the  mufcles  called 
obturator  internus  and  externus  arlfe:  and  at  its 
lower  end  it  has  a large  protuberance  upon 
' which  the  human  body  refts  in  fitting,  and  from 
whence  the  flexors  of  the  leg  arile.  And  a 
little  above  this,  upon  its  hinder  part,  it  has  an- 
other fmall  acute  procefs,  betwixt  which  and 
the  former  protuberance  lies  the  finus  of  the 
ifchium,  through  which  the  tendon  of  the  ob- 
turator internus  paffes.  For  an  account  of  the 
os  innomlnatum  in  the  horfe,  fee  the  article 
Bones;  alfo  Plate  V.  a,  b,  c,  dy  &c.  defcrip- 
tion  of  bones  “ in  the  pelvis'' 

OSSIFICATION  (from  oSy  a lonSy  and  fioy 
to  become).  Dr.  Nefbit  fays,  that  in  the  blood, 
or  a fluid  fecreted  from  it,  there  is  an  offifying 
juice,  confifting  of  particles  that  are  not  ap- 
parent ; that  whenever  nature  defigns  an  offifi- 
cation  between  membranes,  or  within  a carti- 
lage, fhe  occafions  a more  than  ufual  afflux  of 
this  fluid,  which  fo  diftends  the  veffels  tliat 
were  before  invifible  as  to  make  them  capable 
of  receiving  the  red  globules  of  blood,  which 
are  always  to  be  feen  near  the  place  where  of- 
fification  is  begun.  In  this  blood  gritty  bony 
particles  are  to  be  felt  by  the  point  of  a knife, 
which  have  been  formed  by  the  attraftion  and 
cohefion  of  the  particles  of  the  offifying  juice 
obftruiTed,  along  with  the  other  groffer  fluids, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  veffels  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  refluent  juices.  The  blood  being  ca- 
pable of  forming  fine  membranes,  the  mem- 
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bra  nous  parts  of  a bone,  which  a£i:  as  a gluten 
to  keep  thefe  particles  and  fibres  together,  if 
there  be  any  fuch  that  do  not  arife  from  the 
coats  of  its  veflels,  are  produced  by  a cohefion 
round  the  cretaceous  particles  of  a part  of  the 
fluid  in  which  they  were  generated  and  con- 
tained. Thus  the  membranes  of  cartilages 
lerve  as  a bed,  between  or  within  which  the 
bony  particles  are  depofited  or  {hoot ; but  with- 
out any  intermixture  of  the  particles  of  the 
bone  and  cartilage,  or  continuation  of  the  fibres 
of  the  one  fubflance  to  thofe  of  the  other,  as  is 
evident  in  cartilages  containing  bones,  kept  long 
enough  in  water,  and  then  flit  •,  for  the  bone 
will,  as  foon  as  the  large  velTels  that  enter  its 
fubftance  are  divided,  flip  as  eafily  from  it  as  an 
acorn  does  out  of  its  cup  j and  there  is  a fmooth- 
nefs  and  a polifh  of  the  parts  of  both  cartilage 
and  bone,  which  fliow  there  is  no  conjuneSfion 
of  the  fibres  of  the  two  fubftances.  While  the 
bones  are  incrcafing  within  cartilages,  the  car- 
tilages are  extended  and  fpread  out,  by  which, 
with  the  preifure  which  they  fufFer,  and  the 
great  influx  of  various  fluids,  and  the  nutritious 
matter  being  hindered  from  flowing  freely  into 
them,  they  decreafe  continually,  and,  at  laft, 
may  truly  be  faid  to  be  entirely  deftroyed. 

Dr.  Hunter,  in  his  Le(n:ures,  fupports  Dr. 
Nefbit’s  opinion,  by  curious  anatomical  prepara- 
tions, which  oppofe  Kerckringius  and  others, 
who  fay  that  bones  are  cartilages  in  their  ori- 
ginal ftate. 

Dr.  Hunter  was  polTelTed  of  a preparation  of 
the  patella,  which  demonftrated  that  the  oflifi- 
cation  of  that  bone  began  by  the  arteries  ofli- 
fying  in  the  centre  of  the  cartilage,  which,  in 
young  fubjefts,  fuppliesthe  place  of  a bony  pa- 
tella. Mr.  Cruikfhank  alfo  profecuted  that  fub- 
jeef,  from  the  firfl  appearance  of  an  olTifying 
artery,  to  the  perfedf  formation  of  the  patella. 
He  fuppofed  that  the  fame  thing  took  place  in 
all  other  bones,  and  accordingly  made  pre- 
parations to  demonftrate  it.  Thefe  indeed 
fhew  that  ofTification  is  not  only  begun,  but  car- 
ried on,  by  the  olTifying  of  the  arteries.  Mr. 
Hunter’s  experiments  to  illuftrate  this  obfeure 
procefs  are  noticed  under  the  article  Bones. 

Morbid  olTifications  frequently  happen  in  the 
aorta,  lungs,  pericardium,  and  other  parts*,  and 
this  takes  place  both  in  the  human  and  brute 
fubjeff. 

OSSLETS.  Gibfon  defer'ibes  thefe  to  be  little 
hard  fubftances  that  arife  amongft  the  fmall 
bones  of  the  knee,  on  the  infide.  He  fays, 
they  grovv  out  of  the  fubftance  which  connects 
thofe  bones  together,  and  arife  from  {trains 
while  a horfe  is  young,  before  liis  joints  are 


well  knit.  They  are  not  common,  however; 
and  if  obferved  in  the  beginning,  a little  oil  of 
origanum  rubbed  on  the  part  every  other  day 
will  difl'olve  them:  but  if  they  are  of  long  con- 
tinuance, they  require  firing,  which  is  the  moft 
certain  method  to  efFe£t  a cure. 

OSTEOGRAPHY  (from  oa-reov,  a bone,  and 
ypoi.fM,  to  deferibe).  It  deferibes  a {keleton,  and 
all  the  bones  which  compofe  the  feveral  parts  : 
or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  dodtrine  which 
delineates  the  bones. 

OSTEOLOGY  (from  oerrsov,  a hone,  and 
Aoyof,  a difeourfe) ; a defeription  of,  or  the  doc- 
trine relative  to,  the  bones.  It  includes  ofte.. 
ogeny,  ofteography,  and  fynofteography.  We 
have  treated  fully  on  this  fubje<2t,  as  it  relates 
to  the  horfe,  under  the  articles  Bones  and 
Skeleton. 

Plate  XXIV.  exhibits  another  Vie‘iu  of  the  Skele- 
ton of  a Horfe,  of  ’which  the  following  is  an 
Explanation : 

Bones  in  the  Head. 

Kaabbccddceffgg  The  os  fronds,  or 
forehead  bone,  divided  into  two  by  the  continu- 
ation A of  the  fagittal  or  longitudinal  future ; 
b b the  fuperciliar  foramina,  or  holes  tranfmit- 
ting  each  a fmall  artery  and  nerve,  out  of  the 
orbit,  to  the  frontal  mufcles;  cc  futures  which 
conjoin  the  frontal  bone  with  the  zygomatic  or 
jugal  procefTes  of  the  temporal  bones;  dd  fu- 
tures common  to  the  os  frontis  with  the  tem- 
poral bones,  which  are  fquamofe  parts  of  the 
coronal  future;  ee  thofe  parts  of  the  coronal 
future  which  make  a true  future,  and  are  com- 
mon to  the  frontal  bone  with  the  parietal 
bones;  ff  futures  common  to  the  frontal  and 
nafal  bones;  gg  futures  common  to  the  frontal 
bone  with  the  olTa  unguis. 

hhiikkl  The  vertical  or  parietal  bones ; 
i i the  fquamofe  or  fcale-like  futures,  which  are 
formed  by  the  conjun£l:ion  of  the  parietal  with 
the  temporal  bones;  kk  the  lambdoid  future 
formed  by  the  conjunction  of  the  parietal  bones 
with  the  occipital  bone;  I the  fagittal  or  longi- 
tudinal future,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two 
parietal  bones. 

tn  n n The  occipital  bone;  m the  large  pro- 
tuberance which  is  marked  / In  Plate  VI.  and 
which,  in  a horfe,  is  called  the  nole  bone; 
n n appendixes  or  additions  to  the  lambdoid  fu- 
ture formed  by  the  union  of  the  occipital  bone 
with  the  temporal  bones. 

oooopp  qr  r The  temporal  bones  ; oooo  the 
zygomatic  or  jugal  procelTes  of  the  temporal 
bones;  r futures  common  to  the  zygomatic 
JV  2 
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procefies  of  the  temporal  bones  with  the  oHa 
jugalia  or  cheek  bones. 

s sttuu  The  ofia  nafi,  or  bones  of  the  nofe; 
betwixt  j-  and  5 is  a future  common  to  the  two 
nafal  bones;  tt  futures  common  to  the  nafal 
bones  with  the  ofla  unguis;  itu  futures  com- 
mon to  the  nafal  bones  with  the  upper  jaw 
bones. 

‘W’luxxyyzz  The  oflTa  unguis;  x futures 
common  to  the  olTa  unguis  with  the  ofla  jugalia ; 
jy  futures  common  to  the  o(Ta  unguis  with  the 
oifa  maxillaria,  or  great  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  ; 
z-z  fmall  protuberances  or  roughnefl'es,  from 
-which  arife  the  orbicular  m.ufcles  of  the  eye- 
lids. 

I I 2 2 3 3 Tho  olfa  jugalia,  or  cheek  bones; 
3 3 futures  formed  by  the  union  of  the  cheek 
boijies  with  the  upper  jaw  bones. 

44556677889  The  olTa  m.axillaria,  or 
great  bones  of  the  upper  jaw;  5 5 the  foramina, 
or  holes  of  the  channels,  which  pafs  along  the 
bottoms  of  the  orbits  of  the  eyes;  6 6 parts  of 
the  upper  jaw  bones  which  belong  to  the  bot- 
toms of  the  noftrils  and  arch  of  the  palates; 
77889  the  anterior  parts,  which  are  joined  to 
the  pofterior  parts  of  thefe  bones  by  futures 
marked  14  in  the  flceleton  in  Plate  V.;  7 7 
parts  belonging  to  the  bottoms  of  the  noftrils 
and  to  the  arch  of  the  palate;  9 a future  com- 
mon to  the  upper  jaw  bones. 

101112131415  The.  fix  dentes  incifores, 
cutting  teeth,  or  nippers,  of  the  upper  jaw. 

16  16  18  18  Maxilla  inferior,  the  lower  man- 
dible or  jaw  bone;  18  18  the  coronoid  apo- 
phyfis. 

In  the  Spine. 

a a The  tranfverfe  proceflbs  of  the  atlas,  or 
uppermofl  vertebra  of  the  neck. 

I d The  tranfverfe  pro'cefs  of  the  fifth  ver- 
tebra of  the  neck. 

ibccldefg  The  fixth  vertebra  of  the  neck; 
b the  anterior  and  lower  part  of  the  body  of  this 
vertebra,  which  receives  the  fuperior  part  of  the 
body  of  the  feventh  vertebra ; c the  fuperior 
part  of  the  body  of  this  vertebra,  which  is  re- 
ceived by  the  fourth  vertebra;  dd  the  tranfverfe 
procefs;  e the  anterior  oblique  procefs  which  is 
peculiar  to  this  vertebra,  and  marked  2 & in 
Plate  VI.;  f the  upper  oblique  procefs;  g the 
lower  oblique  procefs. 

3 b cdfg  Tire  feventh  or  laft  vertebra  of  the 
neck;  3 the  body;  the  anterior  protuberance 
of  the  body  of  this  vertebra ; c the  head  or 
upper  part  of  the  body  of  this  vertebra,  which 
articulates  with  the  vertebra  above  it ; d the 
tranfverfe  procefs  ; / the  upper  oblique  procefs  ; 
g the  lower  oblique  procefs. 


h h hhikh  &c.  //  The  vertebrse  of  the 
back;  hhhh  the  bodies;  f the  upper  oblique 
procefs  of  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  back;  thofe 
of  the  reft  are  not  feen  in  this  view;  kk&ic. 
the  tranfverfe  procefles ; 1 1 See  the  fpinal  pro- 
cefles. 

r ni  nop  The  firft  vetebra  of  the  loins ; m 
the  upper  oblique  procefs  ; n the  lower  oblique 
procefs ; 'p  the  tranfverfe  procefs  ; 0 the  fpinal 
procefs. 

'I'he  fame  explanation  will  do  for  all  thofe  of 
the  loins. 

qrrrr  The  os  facrum,  or  great  bone  of  the 
fpine;  q file  upper  oblique  procefs,  by  which  it 
articulates  with  the  lower  oblique  procefs  of  the 
loweft  vertebra  of  the  loins;  rrrr  the  fpinal 
procefies. 

ssss  The  bones  of  theftail. 

In  the  Thorax  and  Shoulder-blades. 

an aanb  The  fternum,  or  breaft  bone,  of 
which  the  parts  a a aaa  are  bony,  the  reft  b is 
chiefly  cartilaginous  or  ligamentous  and  con- 
nedds  the  bony  parts  together. 

C The  enfiform  cartilage. 

\ ede  The  firft  rib  on  the  right  fide;  c the 
head,  by,  which  it  is  articulated  with  the  tranf- 
verfe procefs  of  the  firft  or  uppermoft  vertebra 
of  the  back  ; d the  anterior  or  former  part  of 
the  faid  head  which  is  connefted  to  the  bodies 
of  the  feventh  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  firft  of 
the  back  ; e the  cartilaginous  end  by  which  it  is 
continued  to  the  fternum. — This  explanation 
will  ferve  for  the  reft  of  the  ribs  on  both  fides, 
which  are  figured  according  to  their  order  from 
the  firft  or  uppermoft. 

fghiikkllmnOffghkkp  the  fcapulae,  or 
fhoulder  blades;  f the  neck  ; ^'the  fpine;  h the 
coracoide  or  crow’s-bill  procefs ; i i the  inferior 
cofta ; kk  the  fuperior  , cofta ; 1 1 the  bafis;  m 
fofla  fub-fpinalis ; n fofl'a  fupra-fpinalis ; 0 a 
cartilaginous  continuation  of  the  bafis  fcapulae  ; 
p the  internal  and- concave  fide  of  the  left 
fcapula. 

In  the  Pelvis. 

abcddddeeeejf  The.  innominate  or  bafon 
bones,  including  three  others;  abt  the  os  ilfium 
or  flank  bone  ; b the  anterior  part  of  its  fpine  ; 
c the  pofterior  part  of  its  fpine;  dddd  part  of 
the  ifehion  or  hich  bone,  feen  betwixt  the  ribs  ; 
e eee  part  of  the  os  pubis,  feen  alfo  betwixt  the 
ribs ; ff  the  foramina  or  holes  of  thefe  bones, 
feen  likewife  betwixt  the  ribs. 

In  the  upper  Limbs. 

abed  efg  hihlmn.,  ab  c dehihl  m n the  hu- 
meri, or  bones  of  the  arm  ; b denotes  a protu- 
berance into  v,  hich  the  teres,  minor  is  inferted  ; 
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edefgh  the  upper  head;  cde  three  protube- 
rances which  form  two  finufes  or  grooves, 
which  are  incrufted  with  a fnioolh  cavalage  ; 
they  ferve  to  confine  the  heads  of  the  biceps 
mufcle  of  the  arm  from  flipping  fideways,  but 
fuffer  them  eafily  to  Aide  up  and  down  ; h that 
part  of  the  head  which  is  covered  with  a fmooth 
cartilaginous  cruft,  and  articulates  with  the  fca- 
pula;  i the  external  condyle  of  the  lovv'er  head;- 
k I the  lower  liead  covered  with  a fmooth  carti- 
lage with  which  the  radius  is  articulated;  k the 
round  articular  emir^gnee ; I the  double  articu- 
lar eminence;  tn  the  anterior  foflula  or  finus 
that  receives  the  upper  head  of  the  radius  when 
the  cubit  is  bent  as  much  as  it  can  be ; « the 
internal  condyle. 

op  q,  0 p qrr  The  radii,  or  the  radius  of  each 
arm ; o a protuberance  in  the  upper  head,  into 
which  the  biceps  and  brachialis  are  inferted;  p 
denotes  a finus,  or  groove,  in  the  lower  head, 
through  which  goes  the  tendon  of  the  extenfor 
carpi  radialis;  a finus,  through  which  goes  the 
tendon  of  the  extenfor  digitorum  communis; 
rr  a fmooth  cartilaginous  incruftration  of  the 
lower  head,  where  it  articulates  with  the  bones 
of  the  carpus. 

r j The  olecranons  of  the  ulnae. 

lu  X y 1231  M2K3  u lut  X t y The  bones  of 
the  carpus  ; iv  t os  fcaphoides,  or  naviculare ; t 
the  part  which  articulates  with  the  radius,  co- 
vered with  a fmooth  cartilaginous  incruftation; 
a:/  os  lunare,  or  the  lunar  bone  of  the  carpus, 
or  wrift;  t the  part*  incrufted  with  a fmooth 
cartilage  by  which  it  articulates  with  the  radius  ; 
y the  cuneiform  or  wedge-like  bone  of  the  car- 
pus; 1 u the  trapezoid,  cubical,  or  leaft  of  the 
multangular  bones  of  the  carpus,  at  u incrufted 
with  a fmooth  cartilage  for  its  articulation  with 
the  navicular  bone  of  the  carpus ; 2 a os  mag- 
num, or  the  great  round-headed  bone  of  the 
wrift ; u the  part  which  articulates  with  the  os 
magnum  and  os  lunare,  incrufted  with  a fmooth 
cartilage;  3 u the  unciform  or'hook-like  bone  of 
the  wrift,  at  u incrufted  with  a fmooth  carti- 
lage, by  which  it  articulates  with  the  lunar  and 
cuneiform  bones  of  the  carpus:  thefe  cartilagi- 
nous incruftations  do  not  appear  in  the  left  car- 
pus, the  joint  being  fully  extended. 

45678,  45689  The  metacarpal  bones, 
called,  in  the  flceleton  of  a horfe,  the  fhank 
bones ; 4 5 the  fhank  bone  which  is  equal  to 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle- finger,  and 
that  of  the  ring-finger  both  together ; 4 the 
upper  head  ; 5 the  lower  head,  incrufted,  in 
this  place,  with  a fmooth  cartilage  for  its  ar- 
ticulation with  the  great  paftern  or  firft  phalanx 
Of  the  fingers;  67  an  imperfe(fl  metacarpal 


bone,  in  the  place  of  that  which,  in  the  human 
Ikeleton,  belongs  to  the  little-finger ; 6 the 
upper  head  by  which  it  articulates  with  the  un- 
ciform bone  of  the  carpus ; 7 the  lower  head 
which  is  very  fmall,  and  (the  bones  of  the  little- 
finger  being  wanting)  forms  no  articulation; 

8 9 an  imperfecl:  metacarpal  bone  in  the  place 
of  that  which,  in  the  human  fkeleton,  belongs 
to  the  index  or  firft  finger;  8 the  upper  head, 
by  whieh  it  artieulates  with  the  trapezoid  bone 
of  the  carpus  ; 9 the  lower  head,  which  is  very 
fmall,  and  (the  bones  of  the  firft-finger  being 
wanting)  forms  no  artieulation. 

10  II  Sefamoid  bones. 

12  13,  12  13  Bones  which  are  equal  to  the 
bones  of  the  firft  phalanges  of  the  middle  and 
ring  fingers  in  the  human  flceleton  : in  a horfe 
thefe  are  called  the  great  pafterns. 

14  15,  14  15  bones  of  the  fecond  pha- 
langes ; the  little  pafterns  or  coronary  bones. 

16  16  The  bones  of  the  third  phalanges  or 
coffin  bones. 

17  A fefamoid  bone,  lying  over  the  pofterior 
part  of  the  articulation  of  the  coronary  bone 
with  the  coffin  bone,  or  the  two  laft  phalanges. 

In  the  lower  Limbs. 

abode,  a ff  The  thigh  bones  ; a the  greater 
trochanter  or  fpoke  ; b the  lefs  trochanter;  c the 
protuberating  part  of  the  linea  afpera,  into 
which  the  external  glutaeus  is  inferted  along 
with  a part  of  the  mufculus  fafeia  lata;  d the 
outer  condyle  ; e the  inner  condyle  ; f f the 
anterior  part  of  the  Ihwer  head  of  the  right 
femur  covered  with  a fmooth  cartilage  for  its 
articulation  with  the  patella,  and  its  internal- 
anterior  and  internal-lateral  ligaments. 

gi  g g The  patella  or  knecrpan  bones.  ) 

h The  outer  femi-lunar  cartilage  in  the  joint 
of  the  knee. 

ikl m,  i m The  tibise,  or  great  bones  of  the 
legs ; k I the  upper  head  ; k a protuberance, 
into  which  is  fixed  the  anterior  ligaments  of  the 
patella  ; / that  part  which  belongs  to  the  joint 
of  the  knee  and  is  covered  with  a fmooth  car- . 
tilage ; m the  lower  head,  which  articulates 
with  the  bones  of  the  tarfus. 

M The  fibula. 

noppf  nop  The  aftragali,  or  cockal  bones; 
no  the  part  which  forms  the  junffure  with  the 
bone  of  the  leg,  covered  with  a fmooth  carti- 
laginous cruft. 

q r The  os  calcis,  or  heel  bone ; r the  pre- 
jedling  part  that  fuftains  the  aftragalus. 

s The  cuboid,  or  cubical  bone  of  the  tarfus. 

tt  The  navicular  bones  of  tlie  tarfus. 

u u The  middle  cuneiform  bones  of  the 
tarfus. 
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IV  The  fill  all  cuneiform  bone  of  the  tavfus. 

xyzi^,  X y z The  inetatarfal,  or  inftep 
bones;  xy  a bone  which  is  equal  to  the  meta- 
tarfal  bones,  of  the  fecond  and  third  fmall  toes 
both  together  in  the  human  ikeleton  ; x the 
upper  head,  which  articulates  with  the  three 
lower  bones  of  the  tarfus;  y the -lower  head, 
which,  in  this  place,  is  incrulled  with  a fmooth 
cartilage,  and  articulates  with  the  upper  head  of 
the  fntl  phalanx  or  order  of  the  fmall  toes; 
z tsf  z is"  the  imperfedt  metatarfal  bones. 

1 1 'The  bones  w'hich  are  equal  to  the  firft 
phalanges  of  the  fecond  and  third  fmall  toes:  in 
the  Ikeleton  of  a horfe  thefe  are  called  the  great 
pafterns. 

2 2 The  bones  of  the  fecond  phalanges, 
called  in  the  horfe  the  little  pafterns,  or  coro- 
nary bones. 

3 3 The  bones  of  the  third  phalanges,  or 
coffin  bones. 

4 4 The  fefamoid  bones,  lying  over  the  pof- 
terior  part  of  the  articulation  of  the  coronary 
bone  witli  the  coffin  bone,  or  the  two  laft  pha- 
langes. 

Other  accounts  of  the  bony  ftru^lure  of  the 
horfe  wnll  be  found  under  the  articles  Bones, 
and  Skeleton. 

OTALGIA  (wraXyia,  from  s;,  auris,  the 
ear,  and  aKyaw,  doleo),  a pain  in  the  internal 
part  of  the  ear,  or  ear-ache. 

OTI  ns,  inflammation  in  the  internal  ear. 

OVA,  eggs.  This  term  is  applied  to  every 
produftion  of  a living  creature  which  contains 
the  rudiments  of  its  kind,  whether  the  fame  be 
external  or  otherwife.  Every  individual,  from 
the  largeft  bird  to  the  fmalleft  infe£l,  propa- 
gating its  fpecies  by  dropping  its  eggs,  is  termed 
oviparous.  Yet  even  viviparous  animals  pro- 
pagate their  fpecies  by  ova;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  latter  are  brought  to  perfedlion 
within  the  body  of  the  mother  before  partu- 
rition. 

OVA  ZEPHYRIA,  eggs  which  are  not 
impregnated  by  the  tread  of  the  cock.  They 
are  otherwife  called  wind  eggs,  faid  to  be  con- 
ceived in  a wefterly  wind  ; hence  the  name, 
from  zephyrus,  the  weft  wind. 

OVALE  FORAMEN  (from  ovum,  an  egg; 
from  its  fliape).  See  Heart. 

OVARIA  (from  ovum,  an  egg),  the  Ova- 
ries. They  were  formerly  called  the  female 
tefticles;  but  fmce  anatomifts  have  thought  that 
they  perceived  clufters  of  eggs  in  them,  they 
have  named  them  ovaria.  As  they  exift  in  the 
human  fubje^I,  Dr.  Hunter  thinks  they  are  pro- 
perly tefticles  fecreting  female  feed,  which  is 
taken  up  and  conveyed  by  the  Fallopian  tube 


to  the  uterus.  The  ovaries  are  two  fmall  bo- 
dies fituated  behind  each  Fallopian  tube;  they 
are  of  a different  fize  and  figure  fometimes  in 
the  fame  body.  At  the  age  of  puberty  they  are 
of  a proper  fize,  and  continue  plump  and  full, 
in  women,  until  the  mcnfes  depart.  They  re- 
ceive vefl'els  from  the  fpermatics,  which  run  on 
to  the  uterus,  and  anaftomofe  with  the  hypo- 
gaftrics.  The  nerves  are  from  the  intercoftals, 
lumbal  and  facral.  Befides  the  liquor,  which 
refembles  the  wffiite  of  egg,  they  contain  two 
or  three  vafcular  bodies  called  corpora  lutea, 
and  which  by  fome  are  called  the  eggs. 

OVER-DONE,  Over-ridden,  or  Over- 
worked. A horfe  is  faid  to  be  thus  when  his 
wind  and  ftrength  are  broken,  and  he  is  cru- 
elly exhaufted  with  fatigue. 

OVER-REACH.  A horfe  is  faid  to  have 
got  an  over-reach,  when  he  has  cut  his  fore-heel 
with  the  point  of  his  hind  ffioe.  This  wound, 
when  only  fuperficial  or  flight,  is  in  general 
eafily  cured  by  waffiing  it  clean,  and  applying 
any  Ample  ointment:  but  it  fliould  be  obferved, 
from  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  injury, 
where  the  blow  has  been  fmart,  that  it  differs 
widely  from  a common  cut.  The  part  then 
being  both  torn  and  bruifed,  confequently  re- 
quires to  be  properly  dreffed.  For  thispurpofe, 
after  waffiing  out  any  dirt  or  gravel  with  foap- 
fuds,  &c.  apply  to  the  wound  common  digeftivc 
on  doffils  of  lint.  Over  this,  a turnep  poultice 
ffiould  be  applied,  if  the  inflammation  be  great, 
binding  all  on  with  a comprefs  and  roller.  If 
any  finufes  appear  that  cannot  conveniently  be 
dreffed  to  the  bottom,  they  ffiould  be  laid  open, 
and  the  hoof  ffiould  be  kept  fupple,  or  pared 
away,  when  the  growth  of  it  interrupts  this 
end,  as  fometimes  is  the  cafe. 

OVIDUCTS,  i.  e.  Fallopian  Tubes.  See 
the  latter. 

OVIPAROUS  (from  ovum,  an  egg,  and 
pario,  to  bring  forth),  are  all  fuch  creatures  as  lay 
eggs,  and  are  hatched  from  thence.  See  Ova. 

OX,  a caftrated  bull.  The  natural  hiftory 
and  difeafes  of  this  animal  have  been  generally 
confidered  under  the  articles  Bos  and  Cattle. 
We  cannot  however  negle£I  fo  favourable  an 
opportunity  of  detailing  the  obfervations  of  Mr. 
John  Lawrence  on  the  fubjetft  of  employing 
oxen  for  draught,  which  he  has  treated  with 
great  judgment.  The  ufe  of  oxen  in  draught 
would  be  a national  benefit.  He  fays, 

Mr.  Culley,  and  his  partner,  employ  one 
hundred  and  fifty  draught  oxen  in  their  huL 
bandry,  after  thirty  years’  experience  of  their 
utility:  they  ufe  them  in  carts  Angle,  and  two 
in  a plough,  with  reins,  and  no  driver.  Mr. 
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Culley’s  advice  is,  not  to  mix  oxen  with  horfes, 
on  account  of  the  inequality  of  their  fteps. 

Thus,  it  is  not  a matter  of  fpeculation,  but 
of  experience  and  proof,  that  all  the  labour  of 
hufbandry  may  be  well  performed  by  oxen;  and 
furcly,  if  the  only  objection,  that  of  their  be- 
ing fomewhat  flower  than  horfes,  can  never  be 
furmounted,  there  are  other  confiderations  of 
weight  fuilicient  to  overbalance  it.  A greater 
number  of  them  may  be  kept  to  forw-ard  labour, 
and  that,  inftead  of  being  an  extra  charge  (as 
would  be  the  cafe  with  an  extra  number  of 
horfes)  to  both  individual  and  public  emolu- 
ment. The  balance  in  favour  of  individuals 
mud  be  indeed  great,  if  we  refle£l:  tliat  three 
oxen  may  be  purchafed  for  lefs  money  than  one 
good  cart-horfe;  that  the  latter  is  liable  to  be 
worn  out,  and  to  become  of  little  or  no  worth, 
whereas  the  ormer  never  wear  out,  but  the  laft 
ftage  of  their  ufeful  lives  is  as  profitable  as  the 
firft. 

The  method  propofed  by  mod  people,  defir- 
ous  of  effecting  this  advantageous  change  in  oar 
agricultural  economy,  is  by  the  interference  of 
government,  either  by  the  way  of  redri£l;ive 
taxation,  or  abfolute  prohibition;  means  which 
ought  never  to  be  reforted  to,  in  any  fimilar 
cafe.  There  is,  however,  a fpecies  of  coercion 
perfecftly  legitimate,  that  of  the  lord  of  the 
land  over  his  tenant ; and  Mr.  L.  fubmits  it  to 
public-fpirited  landlords,  whether,  in  granting 
Icafes,  it  would  not  be  an  a«5f  of  public  duty, 
to  dipulate  for  the  employment  of  draught  oxen 
upon  their  farms  to  a certain  extent.  Such  a 
claufe  would  be  an  advantageous  change  for  the 
impolitic  one  of  compelling  the  tenant  to  make 
fummer  fallows. 

But  it  w'ill  be  afleed  of  thofe  who  are  fan^uine 
In  recommending  the  ufe  of  bullocks  for  labour, 
to  point  out  where  fuch  may  be  had,  and  that 
with  little  trouble  too  ; for  it  Is  well  known  to 
thofe  mod  converfant  with  his  character,  that 
honed  John  Trot  would  not  be  induced  to  dep 
a fingle  inch  out  of  his  accudomed  track  by  a 
profpe£t  of  the  greated  advantage  ; nay,  would 
even  regard  the  man  with  a kind  of  religious  ha- 
tred, who  fhould  prefume  to  point  it  out  to 
him.  The  oxen  broke  for  draught  are  few; 
and  in  numberlefs  fituations,  particularly  out  of 
breeding  counties,  a man  mud  fend  five  or  fix 
fcore  miles  to  obtain  them.  Ihis  inconveni- 
ence mud  be  obviated  by  the  body  of  landlords, 
and  by  our  great  experimental  dock-breeders; 
on  w'hom  it  depends  to  raife  an  improved  fpecies, 
in  luihcient  numbers  for  general  ufe,  and  to 
divulge  the  bed  methods  of  breaking  and 
training  them  to  labour.  The  old-fafliioned 


wooden  yoke  has  been  long  laid  afide,  and  ex- 
perience ihews  that  oxen  draw  bed  in  bread 
collars;  indeed  their  harnefs  diders  very  little 
from  that  of  the  horfe,  and  any  collar-maker 
can  very  eafily  furnifti  them. 

The  improvement  having  obtained  thus  far 
In  the  field  of  hufbandry,  , and  having  fur- 
mounted  its  greated  difficulty,  it  is  fcarce  pof- 
fible  but  it  mud  even,  by  contagion,  reach  the 
other  departments  of  public  fervice.  Stage 
waggons  are  not  required  to  move  quick;  and  if 
we  mud  give  up  a few  hours  in  a journey,  furely 
both  the  proprietors  and  the  public  would  be 
amply  recompenfed  for  a little  lod  time,  by  the 
exchange  of  wholefome  beef  for  unprohtable 
carrion.  Teams  of  oxen  were  fet  up  years  ago, 
in  this  fervice,  wffiich  did  not  fucceed,  but  were 
again  exchanged  for  horfes;  but  little  drefs  will 
be  laid  upon  this  by  perfons  verfed  in  the  un- 
certain nature  of  experiments.  The  fpecies  of 
cattle  might  be  improper,  and  we  have  reafon  to 
fufpeff  they  were  not  kept  in  fufficient  good 
condition.  The  expeeded  improvement  in  car- 
riages, from  the  multiplication  of  wheels,  may 
poffibly  Jiave  the  additional  good  effedf  of  pro- 
moting the  ufe  of  oxen.  All  perfons  concerned 
in  carriages  will  do  well  to  attend  to  what  Mr. 
James  has  faid  upon  the  fubje£f. 

With  refpecd  to  the  brewery,  upon  a fmall 
fcale,  or  in  the  country,  all  the  bufinefs  of 
draught  required  in  fuch  a fituation  may  be 
equally  well  performed  by  oxen  as  by  horfes : 
a confiderable  improvement  of  that  concern, 
fince  their  bullocks,  after  having  worked  a fuf- 
ficient time,  might  be  fattened  with  their  own 
grains. 

How  far  oxen  might  be  ufeful  in  the  hurry 
and  budle  of  a London  porter-brewery,  thofe 
concerned  mud  be  the  mod  proper  judges ; and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thofe  gentlemen 
would  be  ready* enough  to  catch  at  any  con- 
fiderable alleviation  of  the  immenfe  expence  of 
horfe- keeping,  the  annual  amount  of  which,  in 
a great  houfe,  is  a noble  revenue. 

Often  has  it  been  wiflred  it  were  poffible  to 
extirpate  the  whole  race  of  thofe  Belgic  locuds, 
the  heavy  cart-horfes,  and  to  divide  the  duties 
of  flow-draft  between  polled  oxen  and  cad-od' 
machiners.  It  would  be  an  a£l:  of  mercy,  and 
fecuring  a kind  of  retreat  for  thefe  lad,  particu- 
larly w’hen  employed  upon  a farm;  for  which 
reafon,  we  ffiould  wiffi  to  fee  them  a fomewhat 
wider  and  fquarer  race.  After  all  thefe  fine 
fpeculations,  we  fear  we  mud  have  a few  Suf- 
folk punches,  to  draw  us  through,  when  deeply 
fet  in  heavy  roads. 

Mr.  Lawrence  alfo  fays,  an  ox-team  ploughs 
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an  Here  hi  ciglil  liours,  performhrg  the  day’s 
^vork  with  full  as  much  eafe  and  difpatch  as  a 
team  of  liorfcs.  The  oxen  are  exceedingly 
handy,  and  may  be  driven  wdth  a heavy  load  to 
a hair’s  breadth.  His  informant  is  in  the  habit 
of  carting  lime  from  the  dlftance  of  feventeen 
miles,  both  with  ox  and  horfe  teams  j and  the 
former  ufually  beat  the  horfes  by  about  an  hour 
in  the  journey,  taking  the  carts  fafter  up  the 
hills.  Oxen,  by  trial,  have  walked  more  miles 
in  a given  time  than  cart-horfes.  They  are  fed 
(the  oxen)  with  hay  and  chaff,  and  but  little 
corn  is  required  for  them. 

The  neat  cattle,  both  of  Herefordfhire  and 
Shropfliire,  are  a fuperior  fpecies  in  refpedl  to 
form  as  well  as  fize;  the  latter  have  the  prefer- 
ence for  the  dairy;  the  former  are  reared  to 
great  fize  and  beauty,  by  the  judicious  and  fpi- 
rited  breeders  of  that  county,  and  annually  com- 
mand extraordinary  prices,  as  grazing  flock,  in 
Buckingham  and  Oxfordfliire.  In  Hereford- 
Ihire  th.ey  put  their  bullocks  to  work  at  tw'O 
years  old,  continuing  them  until  five  or  fix  ; but 
as,  during  the  late  exceffive  prices  of  flock,  every 
rcfource  has  been  anticipated,  workieg  oxen 
have  been  commonly  fold  to  go  to  keep,  at  three 
and  four  years  old.  The  price  of  a yo,ung  bul- 
lock, fit  to  break  for  harnefs,  before  the  war, 
w^as  from  ten  to  feventeen  pounds,  fince  which 
it  has  been  more  than  doubled.  Indeed  the 
price  of  live  flock  of  all  kinds  has  been  high  of 
late,  and  was  on  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1797,  fo  exorbitant,  as  fcarce  to  feem  deferving 
of  credit;  now  the  price  is  in  fome  degree 
moderated. 

The  ox  being  an  animal  of  a meek  and  gentle 
fpirit,  and  eafily  intimidated,  it  is  highly  necef- 
fary  to  ufe  the  utmofl  mildnefs  and  forbearance 
in  breaking  him  in  to  labour,  and  indeed  in 
driving  him  ever  afterwards;  a rafh  and  mad- 
headed driver  w'ill  foon  fpoil  the  tempers,  and 
lower  the  worth,  of  the  bed  team  of  bullocks. 
They  are  apt  to  conceive  attachments  and  an- 
tipathies, and  to  take  alarm  at  perfons  who  have 
treated  them  ill.  On  firfl  beginning  to  plough 
with  oxen,  it  is  advifable  to  engage  a driver  who 
is  ttieir  countryman,  and  has  been  accuflomed 
to  attend  the  fpecies. 

In  Sufl'ex,  the  ufe  of  oxen  for  the  plough  is 
general,  and  they  perform  well  upon  the  fliffefl 
clays  of  that  county;  it  has  even  been  afferted, 
that  they  hang  better  to  the  collar,  in  a long 
day,  than  horfes.  The  SufTcx  beads  are  flower 
than  the  Hereford.  Some  farmers  have  put 
their  bulls  to  work  with  advantage. 

Now  if  accounts  ate  to  be  relied  on,  there  are 
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oxen  to  he  found  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  upon 
a par  with  horfes,  both  at  plough  and  on  the 
hard  road,  notwithdanding  no  improvement  in 
the  breed,  for  that  exprefs  purpofe,  has  ever 
been  attempted;  and  it  has  never  yet  been  the 
cudom  to  feed  them  well,  or  to  aim  at  getting 
them  in  high  condition,  as  w’e  do  horfes.  On 
that  account  it  probably  is,  that  bullocks  are 
fometimes  fo  dull  and  faint,  and  liable  to  fuch 
dangerous  accidents,  from  being  over"  fatigued 
at  work. 

In  Holland  they  keep  their  cows  curried  as 
fine  as  racers,  and  Mr.  L.  has  been  told,  they 
clothe  them  upon  turning  them  out.  He 
thinks  our  labouring  beads  ought  to  be  kept 
within  doors  in  winter,  fed  with  corn,  and 
drefled  as  carefully  as  horfes. 

The  fair  quedion  is,  does  an  additional  an- 
nual produ£l  of  corn  thi'oughout  the  ifland  re- 
fult  from  the  labour  of  horfes,  fufficient  to  re- 
imburfe  their  fuperior  expence,  and  to  counter- 
balance the  profit  of  flaughtering  the  oxen,  after 
their  period  of  labour  fliall  have  expired  ? We 
fhould  fuppofe  the  negative  of  the  propofition 
mod  probable,  and  that  we  are  merely  facri- 
ficing  to  our  prejudices,  and  to  the  venerable 
idol  cuflom,  in  ufing  fuch  multitudes  of  draught 
horfes.  Of  the  further  pofTible  improvement  of 
the  breed  of  oxen,  in  point  of  aclivity,  Mr.  L. 
does  not  hefitate  to  fpeak  with  confidence;  nor 
to  aver,  there  are  many  farms  (he  allows  they  are 
not  in  Norfolk  or  Suffolk)  the  whole  ploughing 
and  carting  bufinefs  of  which  might  be  to  the 
full  as  well  performed,  in  all  refpedls,  by  oxen, 
as  with  horfes. 

Yet  Mr.  Lawrence  candidly  acknowledges, 
that  the  farmers  of  Eflex  affert  the  fuperiority  of 
horfes,  and  even  the  almod  impoflibility  of  mak- 
ing any  tolerable  drift  with  oxen ; at  the  fame 
time,  he  believes  none  of  them  have  ever  made 
the  experiment.  But  in  Hampfhire,  a confider- 
able  farmer,  keeping  an  equal  number  of  horfes 
and  of  oxen  for  the  plough,  found  little  or  no 
difference  in  their  fervices.  In  Northumberland, 
Mr.  Cully,  after  thirty  years’  experience,  keeps 
one  hundred  and  fifty  draught  oxen,  ufing  them 
two  in  n plough,  with  reins  and  no  driver,  and 
in  carts,  fingly.  In  Middlcfex,  an  ox  team  of 
the  flowed  kind,  having  little  or  perhaps  no 
corn,  ploughed  three  quarters  of  an  acre  per 
day,  where  the  horfe-team  did  an  acre.  Thefe 
bullocks  alfo  carted  hay  to  London,  returning  as 
ufuai  with  dung.  In  Herefordfhire,  the  oxen, 
'with  very  little  corn,  beat  the  horfes  both  at 
plough  and  upon  the  roads,  which  are  very  hilly 
arid  flony.  In  SufTex,  oxen  are  ufed  at  plough 
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with  the  greateft  fuccefs.  In  many  parts  of  the 
well:  of  England,  oxen  are  preferred  to  horfes, 
for  both  kinds  of  labour. 

“ From  thefedata,”  fays  Mr.  Lawrence, ‘'every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  draw  his  inferences;  but  let 
it  be  confidered,  that  the  number  of  horfes  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  and  for  the  different  pur- 
pofes  of  flow  draught,  in  Britain,  probably  ex- 
ceeds one  million  five  hundred  thoufand,  and 
that  if  only  one  half  of  thefe  could  with  pro- 
priety be  changed  into  good  wliolefome  beef, 
how  immenfe  mult  be  the  faving;  it  being  taken 
into  the  account,  that  the  time  approaches,  with 
fearful  ftrides,  w'hen  national  economy  alone 
can  fave  us  from  impending  deflru£tion.  In 
two  refpefts,  we  may  perhaps  pretend  to  fome 
little  originality  of  thinking  on  this  fubje£t;  to 
wit,  on  the  more  liberal  feeding,  and  the  breed- 
ing the  ox  to  greater  fpeed.  Every  one  who  has 
entered  into  the  philofophy  of  laborious  exer- 
tion, and  attended  the  praffice,  whether  in  men 
or  animals,  mufl  be  convinced  how  much  it  de- 
pends upon  ample  and  folid  nutriment.  Every 
adept  in  the  myfteries  of  the  liable  well  knows 
how  contributory  are  cleanlinefs,  and  keeping 
the  perfpiration  open  and  free,  by  regular  diur- 
nal fri£lions,  to  the  nimblenefs  and  hilarity  of 
the  animal.  In  regard  to  railing  a variety  of 
the  ox,  with  the  qualification  of  more  than  the 
ufual  a£llvity,  where  Ihould  be  the  difficulty, 
fince  we  have  been  long  accuflomed  to  vary  and 
mould  him  at  pleafure  into  fuch  differing  lhapes 
and  forms,  as  caprice  or  intereft  has  prompted 
Perhaps  thofe  gentlemen  who  have  been  in  the 
habits  of  breeding  horfes  for  the  turf  would 
fucceed  bell  in  this  purfuit:  it  is  of  great  na- 
tional importance,  and  not  unworthy  attention.” 

Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  the  “ Annals  of  Agri- 
culture,” after  Hating,  that  the  labouring  ox, 
with  proper  management,  gains  two  or  three 
pounds  per  year,  wdiiKl  the  horfe  grows  annu- 
ally wwfe,  obferves,  “ that  the  ox  requires  no 
oats,  and,  inftead  of  hay,  is  generally  contented 
with Jlra’w'’  '1  his,  however,  Mr.  Lawrence 
fufpedls,  may  have  a tendency  rather  to  retard, 
than  forward,  the  public  obje£l  of  employing 
oxen.  For  the  grand  obje£lion  to  bullocks  for 
labour  being  the  ’ivntit  of  expedition.,  he  thinks 
this  can  never  be  obtained  from  any  animals, 
without  folid  and  generous  keep. 

Mafgal,  farrier  to  James  I.  fays,  “ that  oxen 
■w'ere  generally  ufed  and  efleemed  fuperior  to 
horfes,  for  the  plough,  in  his  days;  he  mentions 
diforders  brought  upon  working  oxen  by  poor 
keep,  and  their  being  fubje£l  in  confequence  to 
He  down  In  the  furrow,  when  they  were  w’ith 
difficulty  got  up  again;  he  recommends  for 


them,  barley  in  the  draw,  which  will,  he  fays, 
keep  them  lufly  and  ilrong;  alfo  to  curry  them 
like  horfes,  and  confiantly  waflr  their  feet  and 
claws.  It  was  the  cuilom  in  thofe  days  to 
W'ork  barroners.  The  ancients  occafionally 
purged  their  labouring  oxen. 

“ Mr.  Young  fpeaks  of  a hornlefs  breed  of 
Devons,  of  a red  colour,  near  Bridport.  T o this 
place  recourfe  may  be  eafily  had  by  a curious 
breeder.  In  breeding  the  ox  for  labour,  the 
required  points  are,  clean  and  fine  head  and 
neck,  deep  ffioulder,  wide  quarters,  thin  fkin, 
filk  coat ; and  thofe  qualities  mult  be  fought 
among  the  Herefords,  Yorkfhire  fhort-horns, 
North  Devons,  and  thofe  of  Suflex.  There  are 
exceeding  fall  walkers  amongft  the  Yorkfliire 
cows;  and  fome  well  formed  for  labour,  which 
appeared  to  be  bred  between  Norman  or  Alder- 
ney flock,  and  -Yorkfhire.  Equal  a£livity  of 
exertion  at  dead  pulls,  or  ability  to  lift  great 
w'eights,  with  our  befl  cart-hofes,  mufl  never  be 
expe<Sled  in  the  mofl  improved  breed  of  oxen; 
at  the  fame  time  it  mufl  be  conceded,  thofe 
qualities  are  not  our  material  objedls  of  pur- 
fuit.” 

OXALATES,  are  falts  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  oxalic  acid,  wdth  the  different 
alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  bafes;  there  are 
twenty  feven  fpecies  enumerated  in  M.  Four- 
croy’s  Elements  of  Natural  Hillory  and  Che- 
mlftry. 

OX-FEET,  in  a horfe,  is  when  the  horn  of 
the  hind  foot  cleaves  juft  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  fore-part  of  the  hoof,  from  the  coronet  to 
the  fhoe:  this,  though  not  common,  is  very  trou- 
blefome,  and  often  makes  a horfe  halt. 

OX-h.,EGS,  an  imperfedlion  in  fome  horfes, 
which,  though  they  have  the  back  finew  of 
their  fore-legs  fomew'hat  feparate  from  the 
bone,  yet  their  finews  are  fo  fmall  and  fo  little 
fet  off,  that  their  legs  will  become  round  after 
ffiort  labour. 

OXYCRATE  {c^vKcxrov),  vinegar  mixed 
with  fuch  a portion  of  w'ater  as  is  required, 
and  rendered  llill  more  a£live  by  the  addition  of 
honey. 

OXYCROCEUM  (from  the  fame  as  the 
foregoing,  and  Kfcx.oj,  crocus,  faffron),  a plaller 
in  which  there  is  much  faffron,  but  no  vinegar 
unlefs  for  diflblving  fome  of  the  gums. 

OXYDS  (from  ojyj,  acidum),  fubflances 
formed  by  the  union  of  oxygen  with  a bafis  : 
thus  It  is  with  the  oxyds  of  iron,  copper,  &c. 

OXYGEN  (from  acidum, 
gignor).  The  bafe  of  pure  or  refpirable  air  is 
termed  Oxygen,  becaufe,  in  reality,  one  of  the 
mofl;  general  properties  of  this  bafe  is  to  form 
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acids  by  combining  with  many  different  fub- 
ftances:  and  this  procefs  is  termed  Oxygenation, 
The  union  then  of  oxygen  with  caloric  is  called 
Oxygen  Gas,  which  is  the  fame  as  was  formerly 
called  vital  air.  See  Gas. 

OXYMEL  from  vinegar,  and 

tisXi,  honey).  Honey  and  vinegar,  formed  into 
iyrup,  is  called  Sunple  Oxymel.  An  example  of 
this  kind  of  preparation  occurs  in  the  oxymel 
of  verdigris,  formerly  called  me!  JEgyptiacuni. 

Oxymel  of  Verdigris. 

Take  of  Prepared  verdigris,  one  ounce; 

. Vinegar,  feven  ounces  by  meafure; 

Clarified  honey,  fourteen  ounces  by 
weight. 


Diffolve  the  verdigris  in  the  vinegar,  and 
ftrain  through  linen;  then  add  the  ho- 
ney, and  boil  down  the  mixture  to  a 
proper  confillence. 

The  complaint  of  the  diverfity  of  the  flrength 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  mel  JEgyptiacum 
is  in  this  preparation  perfe£lly  removed.  It  is 
intended  chiefly  as  an  external  application  for 
cleanfing  foul  ulcers,  and  keeping  down  fungous 
flefli. 

OZyENA  [oXcciva.,  from  olfacio,  to  fmell 
rank),  an  ulcer  in  the  infide  of  the  noftrils, 
that  yields  a fetid  ichor.  Gibfon  defcribes  a dif- 
eafe  in  the  r.ofe  of  the  horfe  fimilar  to  this. 
See  the  article  Nose. 
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Pis  put,  in  the  phyfician’s  Latin  preferip- 
• tion,  for  pugil,  which  is  the  eighth  part 
of  a handful;  and  fometimes  iox  parts. 

P.  AE.  is  ufed  to  fignify  partes  cequales,  equal 
parts  of  any  ingredients. 

P.  P.  was  formerly  ufed  in  preferiptions,  for 
pulvis  patrum.  Jefuit’s  powder,  fo  called,  becaufe 
they  firft  brought  the  bark  into  Europe. 

PABULUM,  fignifies,  fi:ri£l:ly,  the  food  of 
cattle;  but  is,  by  Willis,  and  fome  later  \yriters, 
applied  to  fuch  part  of  our  common  aliment  as 
is  neceflary  to  recruit  the  animal  fluids,  and 
likewife  to  any  matter  that  continues  the  caufe 
of  a difeafe. 

PACE,  a certain  manner  of  motion,  orpro- 
greffion,  of  a horfe.  The  natural  paces  of  a 
horfe  are  three,  viz.  a walk,  a trot,  and  a gal- 
lop; to  which  fome  add  an  amhle,  becaufe  fon.e 
horfes  have  it  naturally.  See  the  articles  Trot, 
Gallop,  8cc.  For  the  artificial  paces  in  the 
manege,  fee  the  article  Airs.  Horfes  that  mix 
their  paces,  that 'is,  fliuffle  betwixt  a walk  and 
an  amble,  are  feldom  of  any  value.  The  defedl 
proceeds  from  their  fretful  fiery  temper;  and 
fometimes  from  a weaknefs  either  in  their  loins 
or  legs. 


PACK-HORSE,  a horfe,  whofe  employ- 
ment is  to  carry  a heavy  load  on  his  back  in  the 
form  of  a pack.  In  the  Rufic.  DibJ.  we  have 
the  following  inftru£tions  as  to  the  choofing  a 
horfe  for  the  pack  or  hampers,  which,  no  doubt, 
are  very  fuitable.  “ Let  him  be  ftrong  limbed, 
but  not  tall,  with  a broad  back  or  ribs,  full 
flioulders,  and  thick  withers:  for  if  he  be  thin 
in  that  part,  there  will  be  great  difficulty  to 
keep  his  back  from  galling.  Be  fure  that  he 
takes  a large  ftride,  becaufe  the  horfe  that  does 
fo  goes  at  the  greateft  eafe,  and  rids  his  ground 
the  fafteft.  In  ordering  the  pack  horfe,  neither 
he,  any  more  than  the  cart  horfe,  need  any 
walking,  walking  or  falling,  but  they  mull  be 
clrefied  well,  and  fed  well;  and  their  Ihoes  and 
backs  mull  be  attended  to.  The  belt  food  for 
them  'S  hay,  chaff  andpeas,  or  oat-hulls  and  peas, 
with  chopt  ftraw  and  peas  mixed  together.  'J  o 
give  them  warm  grains  and  fait,  once  a-week, 
will  not  be  amifs,  becaufe  it  will  prevent  worms, 
and  fuch-like  diforders.” 

PtEDARTHROCACE  (from  ra-a/f,  a boy^ 
a^^oov,  a joint,  and  -nooiov,  an  evil),  the  joint- 
evil;  intimating  that  this  diforder  frequently 
appears  about  the  joints  of  young  .animals,  and 
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cftcner  In  them  than  in  adults,  becaufe  their 
bones  are  more  foft  and  fpongy,  and  therefore 
more  eafily  corroded  by  morbid  humours,  and 
diftcnded  into  tumours,  fometimes  of  a very 
furprifing  deformity.  Severinus  calls  the  fpina 
•ventofa  by  this  name ; he  alfo  makes  another 
diftimfflon  between  the  fpina  ventofa  and  the 
pxdarthrocace,  for  the  tumours  of  the  firfl; 
kind  are  frequently  attended  with  pain,  rednefs, 
and  all  the  appearances  of  inflammation;  but 
the  pacdarthrocace  has  little  or  no  pain  in  the 
beginning,  as  is  obferved  in  ricketty  children; 
but  thefe  names  are  ufed  very  promifcuoully ; 
by  fome  It  is  ufed  to  exprefs  a kind  of  anafarca. 
Dr.  Cullen  places  it  as  a variety  of  the  firlt 
fpecies  of  Phlogofts,  under  Phlogofts  phlegmone. 

PAIN,  an  uneafy  fenfatlon  excited  in  a part 
of  the  body  by  the  progrefs  of  difeafe.  Pain 
may  be  confidered  as,  in  many  inftances,  pro- 
moting the  difeafe  from  which  it  arifes.  It  is 
therefore  material  to  the  cure,  in  fuch  cafes,  to 
alleviate  pain  by  every  poffible  means. 

Mr.  Ryding,  fpeaking  of  pain  arifing  from 
external  affe£fions,  fays,  “ Pain  in  general  is 
only  a confequence  of  inflammation,  though 
fometimes  it  may  be  a means  of  continuing  it, 
in  proportion  as  the  fenfibility  increafes.  Poul- 
tices of  the  Cmpleft  kind  fhould  be  ufed,  fuch 
as  bran  and  warm  water,  or  linfeed  meal ; the 
latter  of  thefe  is  preferable,  from  its  not  be- 
ing fo  liable  to  become  lumpy,  and  from  not 
becoming  four.  Opium  and  other  applications, 
fuch  as  preparations  of  lead,  are  often  ufed. 
W hen  the  parts  are  very  Irritable,  thefe  may 
allay  pain.  If  opium  is  ufed  externally,  it 
ought  to  be  adminiflered  very  freely;  for  if  it  is 
applied  In  fmall  quantities,  it  will  fometimes 
increafe  the  Irritability.  Lead  not  only  tends 
to  lefTen  the  a£lion  of  the  parts,  but  alfo  to 
leflen  the  powers,  by  protlucing  permanent 
weaknefs.  Cold  is  a great  fedative,  but,  if  long 
continued,  may  produce  mortification.  Other 
applications,  as  decoAions  of  bryony  or  worm- 
wood, acids,  as  vinegar,  the  vitriolic  and  muri- 
atic acid  diluted,  may  be  ufed  with  good  effect.” 

PALATE  {palatum,  from  palo,  to  hedge 
in,  becaufe  it  is  as  it  were  flaked  in  by  the 
teeth) ; fometimes  called  cerebri  bafts.  It  is 
that  arch  of  the  mouth,  in  animals,  which  is 
furrounded  before  by  the  teeth  and  gums,  and 
extends  backward  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  mouth,  as  far  as  the  great 
opening  of  the  pharynx.  This  arch  is  partly 
hard  and  immoveable,  and  partly  foft  and  move- 
able.  The  folid  part  is  formed  by  the  two  ofFa 
maxillaria,  and  the  two  olfa  palati.  The  foft 


part  lies  behind  the  other.  The  membrane  that 
lines  the  palate  is  full  of  fmall  glands. 

PALATI  OSSA,  bones  of  the  palate.  See 
Maxilla  Superior. 

PALATINUS,  a branch  of  the  upper  max- 
illary branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves;  It  runs 
before  the  pterygoid  apophyfes  of  the  os  fphe- 
noldes  in  the  canal  formed  by  the  os  maxillare 
and  os  palati  ; and  through  the  foramen  palatl- 
num  pofterius,  it  fpreads  in  the  glandular  coat 
of  the  palate  and  parts  adjacent. 

PALATUM,  tlie  palate.  See  Palate. 

PALATUM  MOLLE.  Behind  the  bony 
palate  lies  the  foft  palate,  from  the  middle  of 
M'hich  the  uvula  hangs  down. 

PALEA,  chafF,  in  botany,  a thin  membrane 
fpringing  from  a common  receptacle,  which 
feparates  the  florets  from  each  other. 

PALI  UK.  US  (from  ttscAAo;,  to  move,  and 
Hcoo,  urine),  Christ' s-thorn,  or  •wild-jujube ; alfo 
called  anoplia;  rhamiius.  It  is  a fpecies  of  thorn 
met  with  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  The 
leaves  and  roots  are  moderately  aftringent  and 
diuretic,  whence  Its  name. 

PALL  ASIA,  a genus  in  LInnsus’s  botany. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies. 

PALLIATION,  the  quieting  of  pain,  and 
oppofing  the  worft  fymptoms  of  a diftemper, 
when  the  caufe  of  it  Is  beyond  our  reach.  We 
call  the  medicines  ufed  for  this  purpofe  palli- 
atives. 

PALMiE  OLEUM,  Palm-oil.  This  oil  is 
procured  from  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  of  a 
fpecies  of  palm-tree  (the  Cocos  butyracea,  Lin.), 
which  is  a native  of  the  coaft  of  Guinea  and 
Cape  Verd  iflands.  From  thefe  places  it  has 
been  tranfplanted  into  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes. 
1 he  oil,  as  brought  to  us.  Is  about  the  con- 
fiftence  of  an  ointment,  and  of  an  orange 
colour;  a ftrong,  not  difagreeable,  fmell,  but 
very  little  tafte.  By  long  keeping,  it  lofes  its 
high  colour,  and  becomes  white;  when  it  ought 
to  be  reje£l;ed,  as  no  longer  fit  for  ufe.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Guinea  coaft  are  faid  to  make 
this  oil  part  of  their  food,  and  to  employ  it  for 
the  fame  purpofes  as  we  do  butter.  With  us, 
it  is  ufed  only  in  fome  external  applications,  and 
is  little  better  than  lard. 

PALMARIS.  Two  mufcles  in  the  human 
fubjetfl  are  thus  named.  The  palmaris  longus 
arifes  from  the  Internal  extuberance  of  the  hu- 
merus, .and  by  a long  and  flender  tendon  it 
pafles  above  the  annular  ligament  to  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  where  it  expands  itfelf  into  a large 
aponeurofis,  which  cleaves  clofely  to  the  fkin 
above,  and  to  the  fides  of  the  bones  of  the 
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metacarpus  beiow,  and  to  the  firfl;  phalanx  of 
the  fingers;  by  which  it  makes  four  cafes  for 
the  tendons  of  the  fingers  to  pafs  through. 
There  is  alfo  the  Pahnaris  Brevis,  or  cutancus, 
a mufcle  tha't  lies  under  the  aponeurofis  of  the 
firft.  It  arifes  from  the  bone  of  the  metacarpus 
that  fuftains  the  little  finger,  and  from  the  bone 
of  the  carpus  that  lies  above  the  reft.  It-  goes 
tranfverfely,  and  is  inferred  into  the  eighth  bone 
of  the  carpus.  The  firft  aftills  the  hand  to 
grafp  any  thing  clofely,  and  the  fecond  makes 
the  palm  of  the  hand  concave. 

PALM  OIL,  a yellow  or  orange-coloured 
fubftance,  refembling  butter.  It  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Palma,  called  in  Jamaica  the 
Machaiu  tree.  'Fhe  Negroes  fay,  that  the  great 
machnw-tree  yields  the  true  palm-oil.  'I'he 
fruit  is  prefled,  or  firft  bruifed,  and  then  boiled 
in  water;  by  either  of  thefe  methods  the  oil  is 
obtained.  See 

PALPEBR.(dL  [a  palpitando,  from  their  fre- 
quent motion),  the  eye-lids.  Thefe,  in  moft 
quadrupeds,  are  fimilar  to  the  eyelids  in  man. 
They  are  conneTed  to  the  circumference  of  the 
focket  by  the  tunica  conjunftiva.  They  are 
compofed  of  the  common  teguments,  a carti- 
lage called  tarfus,  and  an  external  membrane. 
They  have  two  angles  or  corners,  one  the 
fmall  or  external,  the  other  the  large  or  inter- 
nal; thefe  angles  are  called  canthufes.  The 
form  of  each  eye- lid  is  that  of  a fegment  of  a 
circle,  and,  in  regard  to  the  eye,  is  fuch,  that 
when  both  eye-lids  are  Ihut  they  make  an  uni- 
form arch,  adapted  to  the  convexity  of  the 
eye,  and  in  contaeft:  with  it;  but  in  regard  to 
one  another  when  fhut,  their  edges  are  fo  con- 
trived, that  they  leave  a fort  of  groove  or  chan- 
nel between  them,  which  is  narrow  toward  the 
outward  angle,  and  wider  towards  the  inner, 
and  ferves  to  conduft  the  tears  as  they  come 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  eye  to  what  are 
called  the  lachrymal  points.  The  margin,  or 
bafis  of  each  eye-lid,  being  a cartilage  of  a 
confiderable  thicknefs,  is  divided  into  the  outer 
and  inner  edges;  it  is  the  outward  edge  only  of 
each  lid  that  is  fuppofed  to  join  when  the  eye- 
lids are  Ihut,  the  inner  edge  being  formed  ob- 
lique or  flanting,  makes  the  groove,  or  channel, 
above  mentioned,  for  the  paflage  of  the  tears  to 
the  lachrymal  points.  This  margin  is  the  tar- 
fus, and  that  in  the  upper  eye-lids  is  the 
broadeft.  J he  cutis  is  very  thin  on  the  eye- 
lids. The  outer  edge  of  each  eye-lid  is  fur- 
nilhed  with  a row  of  hairs  called  cilia.  On 
the  internal  edge  of  each  lid  in  the  tarfus  is  a 
row  of  fmall  holes,  which  are  the  excretory 
duFls  of  the  ciliary  glands.  From  the  upper 


edge  of  the  upper  tarfus,  and  the  inferior  of 
the  lower,  is  contained  a membranous  expan- 
fion  to  the  neighbouring  edges  of  the  orbit; 
each  of  thofe  membranes,  together  with  its 
refpeflive  tarfus,  has  the  form  of  the  eye-lid 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  is  called  ligamentum 
tarfi.  1 he  ligaments  of  the  eye-lids  are  reckon- 
ed to  be  three;  from  the  inner  angle  to  the 
nafal  procefs  of  the  os  maxillare  fup^rius,  we 
fee  one  which  Is  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis; 
at  the  ext.rnal  angle  we  fee  another  ligament, 
more  dift'ufed  on  the  bony  brim,  blended  with 
the  cellular  membrane;  a third  goes  all  round, 
proceeding  out  of  the  brim  of  the  orbit  from  the 
periofteum  The  infuie  of  the  eye-lids  is  lined 
by  me  Adnata,  which  fee.  The  mufcles  which 
fuLferve  the  motions  of  the  eye-lids  are  the 
orbicularis,  and  levator  palpebrse  fuperioris. 
The  eye-lids  and  their  'mufcles  are  furnilhed 
with  branches  from  the  angular,  temporal,  and 
frontal  arteries,  and  thefe  communicate  with 
thofe  fent  to  the  internal  membrane  of  the  eye- 
lids. The  levator  palpebrse  receives  a branch 
from  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  The  veins 
correfpond  very  nearly  with  the  arteries,  and 
carry  their  blood  into  the  external  jugulars,  by 
means  of  the  veins  in  the  temples  and  face. 
The  nerves  proceed  from  the  ophthalmic  branch 
of  the  fifth  pair,  from  the  fuperior  maxillary 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  from  the  portio 
dura  of  the  feventh  pair;  the  levator  palpebrse 
fuperioris  receives  a branch  from  the  third  pair, 
'ihc  eye  lids  defend  the  eyes  from  the  light  dur- 
ing fleep;  they  preferve  the  eye  from  becoming 
dry  by  their  frequent  motion,  which  fpreads  the 
tears  over  the  external  furface  of  the  globe. 
See  Eye. 

PALPITATION,  is  a beating  or  panting, 
and  often  ufed  for  that  alteration  in  the  pulfe  of 
the  heart,  upon  frights  or  any  other  caufes,  as 
makes  it  felt : for  a natural  uniform  pulfe  goes 
on  without  diftin£tion  or  variation. 

PALSY,  an  abolition  of  voluntary  motion, 
or  of  feeling,  or,  more  commonly,  of  both 
together.  The  diftinctions  made  by  phyficians 
in  this  dlfeafe  are  noticed  under  Paralysis. 

On  the  palfy,  as  it  afFe£ls  the  horfe,  Gibfon 
makes  the  following  remarks.  He  confiders  it 
as  having  an  affinity  with  the  apopl  xy,  epilepfy, 
&'c.  in  fo  far  as  the  nerves  are  affedbed  in  both, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  in  cafes  merely 
convulfive  the  mufcleS'are  Itrongly  contradbed 
by  involuntary  motions;  whereas  in  paralytic 
diforders  the  nerves  fcein  to  have  loft  their  fen- 
fibility.  “ In  a palfy,”  f.iys  he,  “ the  ufe  of 
fome  part  of  the  body,  or  fometimes,  when  it 
derives  its  origin  from  the  head,  the  ufe  of  one 
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whole  fide,  is  taken  away,  the  parts  are  flaccid 
and  relaxed,  without  any  capacity  of  motion, 
and  fometimes  without  fenfe  or  feeling,  in 
which  refpe£f  a palfy  afFefts  the  body  in  a man- 
ner quite  different  from  an  epilepfy.  When 
the  palfy  fcizes  one  whole  fide,  it  is  called  he- 
miplegia, and  when  fingle  parts  or  members  are 
only  alTe£l:ed,  it  is  called  paralyfis  particularis,” 
©r  local  palfy.  It  is  known  by  the  ufe  of  fome 
particular  member  In  a horfe,  being  totally,  or 
in  part,  loil ; particularly  the  limbs,  fometimes 
only  otic,  fometimes  more,  and  efpecially  the 
hind  legs.  This  kind  (Gibfon  fays)  is  pretty 
ufual,  and  tremors  or  fhakings  fometimes  at- 
tend in  fuch  cafes  ; but  of  the  many  horfes  he 
had  under  his  care,  he  did  not  notice  above 
two  that  were  feizcd  with  the  hemiplegia,  or 
that  kind  of  palfy  that  feizes  all  the  mufcles  on 
cue  J,de,  Yet  in  the  year  174,^,  many  horfes 
W'cre  fcized  with  a nervous  diforder  that  very 
much  refembled  an  hemiplegia.  This  chiefly 
afFe£l:ed  one  fide,  and  even  pulled  their  faces 
fomewhat  awry,  being  of  a mixed  kind,  partly 
paralytic,  and  partly  convulfive.  Of  this  an 
account  is  given  imder  the  article  Epidemic. 

When  tlie  palfy  feizes  one  limb  only,  it  is  not 
often  dangerous,  and  is  lefs  fo  when  there  is  a 
continual  ftiaking  and  an  involuntary  motion  ; 
but  when  it  feizes  both  limbs  behind,  the  cafe 
is  then  very  troublefome,  and  the  horfe  is  not 
able  to  (land,  but  when  he  is  fupported  by  fome 
means  or  other,  until  he  has  recovered  the  ufe 
of  his  limbs,  at  lead  in  fome  degree.  In  an 
hemiplegia  the  ufe  of  one  fide  is  totally  taken 
away,  and  the  horfe  falls  fuddenly;  and  though 
at  firft  he  will  drive  very  much  to  rife,  yet  it  is 
neither  in  bis  own  power,  nor  in  the  power  of 
man,  to  raife  him  up  fo  as  to  dand;  for  though 
a horfe  can  move  his  limbs  on  one  fide,  yet  he 
has  not  the  lead  power  on  the  other,  and  his 
mufcles  are  fo  flaccid  and  relaxed  on  the  para- 
lytic fide,  that  when  he  falls  his  limbs  double 
under  him ; and  this  cafe  in  a horfe  is  fo  defpe- 
ratc,  that  there  can  fcarce  be  any  poflrble  way 
of  recovering  him. 

Horfes  that  lie  out  late  at  grafs  upon  cold 
clay  grounds  often  come  up  with  numbnefs  in 
their  limbs,  which  they  in  fome  degree  lofe  the 
ufe  of  for  a feafon;  but  this  is  not  a true  palfy, 
unlefs  the  head  is  alfo  afFe£led,  but  it  is  rather 
a cafe  of  rheumatifm.  In  a true  palfy  there  is 
generally  a very  fizy  date  of  the  blood,  pro- 
ceeding for  the  m.od  part  from  high  feeding 
and  want  of  fufficient  exercife,  from  bad  pro- 
vender,  from  noxious  fumes,  or  from  bad  air. 
Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  it  arifes  from  too 
hard  working  and  want  of  good  keep,  and  not 


imfrequently  from  mere  old  age,  which  lad  Is 
the  mod  irremediable  of  all.  When  paralytic 
diforders  happen  to  old  horfes  that  have  been 
delicately  kept,  or,  on  the  contrary,  have  been 
in  bad  keeping  and  hard  worked;  if  the  difeafe 
feizes  one  whole  fide,  it  is  fcarcely  worth  our 
while  to  attempt  a cure.  If  the  palfy  feizes 
only  particular  parts  in  old  horfes,  the  cure 
will  be  difficult,  and  for  the  mod  part  only  pal- 
liative; for  there  will  always  remain  fomewhat 
of  numbnefs  and  infenfibility  in  thofe  parts, 
which  will  render  fuch  horfes  of  little  ufe.  But 
paralytic  fymptoms  in  young  horfes,  proceed- 
ing from  the  other  caufes  we  have  enumerated, 
are  often  removed  without  much  difficulty. 

In  curing  the  palfy,  Gibfon  advifes  the  fame 
internal  remedies  that  are  made  ufe  of  in  Apo- 
plexy, and  in  convulfiVe  diforders.  Here  alfo 
he  thinks  it  proper  to  bleed,  rowel,  and  ufe  out- 
ward applications,  fuch  as  warm  dimul  iting 
embrocations,  &c.  As  one  of  the  b^  d of  this 
kind,  and  what  he  frequently  applied  with  good 
fuccefs  in  paralytic  numbnefles,  he  dates  the 
following : 

Stimulating  Liniment. 

Take  of  Oil  of  turpentine,  four  ounces; 

Oil  of  bays,  four  ounces; 

Camphor,  rubbed  in  a mortar,  one 
ounce ; 

Oil  of  amber,  three  ounces. 

Incorporate  thefe  together  Into  a lini- 
ment; to  which  may  be  added,  if 
needful, 

Tin£lure  of  cantharides,  one  ounce. 
Mix. 

Let  the  affected  part  be  fird  well  rubbed  with 
a woollen  cloth,  that  the  liniment  may  penetrate 
wuth  the  more  eafe;  then  take  a fufficient  quan- 
tity and  anoint  the  part  with  it  thoroughly, 
working  It  well  in  with  the  hand,  and  as  fad  as 
the  liniment  finks  in,  renew  it.  This  metht.d 
we  are  advifed  to  continue  till  the  numbnefs 
goes  off,  and  the  horfe  flu-ws  that  he  has  re- 
covered the  ufe  of  his  limbs.  “ If  the  numb- 
nefs and  lamenefs  be  chiefly  in  the  hind  parts, 
in  that  cafe  the  liniment  may  be  alfo  rubbed 
into  the  fpine  of  the  back  and  loins,  from 
whence  the  principal  nerves  that  go  to  the  limbs 
derive  their  origins ; but  in  this  cale  the  tinc- 
ture of  cantharides  fhould  be  omitted.  Rub- 
bing the  parts  often  is  of  great  ule  in  all  fuch 
cafes,  and  therefore  ought  never  to  be  neg- 
ledled.  If  the  head  be  affefted  on  one  fide,  fo 
as  to  draw  the  horfe’s  mouth  awry,  the  fore-^ 
head,  temple,  and  cheek  on  that  fide  ought  alfo 
to  be  well  rubbed  and  embrocated  with  the 
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above  liniment,  and  when  this  Is  the  cafe,  In- 
ternals ought  not  to  be  laid  afide;  becaufe  we 
may  fuppofe,  with  good  reafon,  that  the  diftem- 
per  has  taken  its  rife  from  the  head.  If  a ver- 
tigo happens,  or  if  the  lamenefs  be  univerfally 
on  one  fide,  but  not  an  univerfal  deprivation  of 
fenfe  and  motion,  as  in  the  hemiplegia  or  dead 
palfy,  in  the  fir  ft,  viz.  in  a vertigo,  all  objecls 
feem  to  turn  round,  fo  that  a horfe,  while  any 
fenfe  remains,  with  the  leaft  ufe  of  his  limbs, 
will  naturally  follow  the  object  of  his  motions. 
In  fuch  a cafe,  all  thofe  things  that  have  been 
recommended  for  the  cure  of  an  apoplexy  are 
alfo  proper,  with  rowels  and  outward  applica- 
tions. In  the  latter,  viz.  when  the  lamenefs  is 
altogether  confined  to  one  fide,  the  horfe  by 
leaning  on  the  found  fide  will  alfo  turn  round 
towards  the  lame  fide,  having  the  ufe  of  his 
limbs  on  the  found  lide  to  fupport  him,  but  not 
fo  freely  on  the  other;  but  as  this  may  happen 
without  a vertigo,  the  beft  I'emedy  here  is  mild 
purging,  and  a liberal  ufe  of  embrocations.  A 
mixture  of  multard  feed,  frelh  gi'ound,  with 
camphorated  fpirits  frequently  rubbed  Into  the 
difeafed  limbs,  will  be  of  great  ufe,  viz.  an 
ounce  of  the  muftard  feed  to  half  a pint  of  the 
camphorated  fpirits,  and  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  cure  opodeldoc  (fee  that  article)  may  be 
ufed  with  good  fuccefs.  If  a lethargy  happen, 
which  is  not  unufual  in  the  diftempers  of  the 
head,  few  evacuations  will  be  required;  be- 
fides,  now  and  then  a clyfter,  with  rowels  on 
the  neck  and  under  the  jaws,  and  the  ufe  of 
cordials  and  cephalics,  are  neceflary  In  all  le- 
thargic fymptoms,  as  caftor,  afla  feetida,  fait  of 
hartftiorn,  fal  armoniac,  and  all  other  volatiles; 
but  this  can  only  be  done  to  horfes  that  are  of 
fome  value.” 

Modern  writers  on  the  veterinary  art  have 
not  noticed  this  difeafe  in  their  works;  and  the 
reafon  probably  is,  that  the  cafes  of  it  arc  rare, 
and  the  animals,  when  fo  affe£ted,  not  worth 
preferving.  , 

PANACEA  {ttff.vaKEia.),  a term  firft  given  by 
Galen,  to  fome  medicines  he  had  a great  opi- 
nion of.  The  word  coming  from  rvav,  omnis^  all, 
and  fano,  to  make  tuell,  denoted  their 

uniform  and  irrefiftible  efficacy  againft  all  dif- 
eafes;  and  many  medicines,  in  the  chemical 
pharmacy  particularly,  were  long  in  the  ftiops 
under  this  name. 

PANARIS,  the  whitlow. 

PANADA,  a mixture  of  bread  and  water 
together;  probably  thus  called  from  pains, 
bread. 

PANAX,  Ginseng,  a genus  in  Linnaeus’s 


botany.  He  enumerates  five  fpecles.  The  col- 
lege have  introduced  the  root  of  the  panax  quin- 
qiiefoliurn,  I.inn.  or  Ginfeng,  into  their  Pharma- 
copoeia. 

PANCREAS  (from  roav,  all,  and  y.psx;,JleJIj), 
the  fiveet-bread,  fo  called  from  its  fleffiy  con- 
fiftence.  It  is  fituated,  in  moft  animals,  tranf- 
verfely  under  the  ftomach,  in  the  duplicature  of 
the  pofterior  portion  of  the  mefocolon,  and 
reaches  from  the  duodenum  to  the  fpleen.  Its 
Ihape  refembles  a dog’s  tongue.  It  has  two 
edges,  one  anterior,  the  other  pofterior;  and 
two  fides,  one  fuperior,  and  the  other  inferior. 
Its  head  lies  in  the  firft  curvature  of  the  duo- 
denum, thence  it  runs  acrofs  the  fpine  to  the 
fpleen  behind  and  below  the  ftomach.  There 
is  a natural  cavity  into  the  epiploon,  between 
the  lower  fides  of  the  ftomach  and  the  upper 
fide  of  the  mefocolon.  It  is  here  that  the  ar- 
teries, veins,  and  nerves  enter,  and  the  cyftic 
and  hepatic  duels  come  out  to  form  the  duc- 
tus communis  cholidochus,  which  goes  into  the 
duodenum  near  the  pancreatic  dudb.  The 
vefl'els  of  the  pancreas  come  from  thofe  of  the 
fpleen,  which  run  along  It.  That  head  next  the 
duodenum  has  veftels  from  the  mefentrica  and 
gaftrica  dextra.  The  fubftance  of  this  vlfcus  is 
that  of  the  conglomerate-  gland ; in  the  whole 
length  of  it  is  a dudl  called  dudtus  Wirtfungil, 
from  its  difeoverer,  but  generally  it  is  fpoken  of 
by  the  name  of  dudlus  pancreaticus:  its  begin- 
ning is  towards  the  fpleen ; as  it  goes  on  it  re- 
ceives branches,  grows  larger,  and  proceeds  into 
the  duodenum.  In  the  fame  canal  as  the  biliary 
dudl.  The  pancreatic  dudft  is  very  thin,  and 
without  valves;  it  does  not  always  go  out  jointly 
with  the  biliary  duft,  but  it  is  feldom  that  we 
meet  with  it  otherwife.  Malpighi  'makes  the 
pancreas  a clufter  of  veficulae;  Ruyfch  makes 
it  out  to  be  vafcular,  as  injeddions  prove  it  to 
be.  The  nerves  come  from  the  plexus  hepati- 
cus,  plexus  fplenicus,  plexus  mefentericus,  ficc. 
The  pancreatic  juice  refembles  the  laliva,  but  is 
Icfs  vifeid,  and  contains  a larger  proportion  of 
the  falts  of  the  blood ; it  is  probably  a men- 
ftruum  for  the  folutlon  of  the  aliment;  but  that 
it  adds  as  a ferment,  as  fome  have  aflerted,  is 
doubtful.  All  the  pancreatic  juice  is  fent  into 
the  duodenum,  and  is  fecreted  moft  when  the 
ftomach  is  fulleft.  This  vifeus  is  fubjedf,  like 
the  fpleen,  to  inflammation,  called  pancreatica, 
and  muft  in  the  fame  manner  be  treated,  if  it 
can  be  afeertained,  which,  however,  is  feldom 
the  cafe  even  in  the  human  fubjedf. 

Where  the  gteat  extremity  of  the  pancreas  is 
connected  to  the  duodenum,  it  fends  out  an 
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flongation,  with  a diftinft  dudl  in  it,  which 
opens  into  the  duodenum:  this  is  called  the 
It'Jfer  paticrea  r. 

The  fplenic  artery  runs  from  the  cceliac  ar- 
tery, under  the  ftomach  and  pancreas,  to  the 
Ipleen;  it  adheres  to  the  lower  pofterior  part  of 
the  pancreas,  to  which  it  gives  leveral  branches 
called  pancreaiica  arteria.  Tlie  pancreatic  veins 
are  feveral  branches  from  the  fplenic,  which 
run  to  the  pancreas  along  its  lower  fide.  There 
are  other  fmall  pancreatic  veins  which  do  not 
arifi'  from  the  fplenica. 

PANICl.E,  or  Fleshy  Panicle,  or  Car- 
nous  IMembrane,  a thin  nuifcular  covering 
attached  to  the  (kin  in  brute  animals,  by  means 
of  which  they  have  the  power  of  fliaking  it  fo 
as  to  throw  off  any  thing  which  adheres  to  the 
hairy  coat  and  occafions  uneafinefs.  Gibfon’s 
account  of  this  fuperficial  mufcle  is  given  under 
the  article  Cutis.  See  alfo  Plate  Vi.  and  the 
explanation  untler  the  article  Exterior.  The 
fatty  panicle  is  fynonimous  with  Cellular 
Membrane,  which  fee. 

PANNE  IS  OF  A Saddle;  two  cufliions, 
or  bolfters,  filled  with  cow,  deer,  or  horfe- 
hair,  and  placed  under  the  faddle,  one  on  each 
fide,  fo  as  to  touch  the  horfe’s  body,  and  pre- 
vent the  bows  from  galling  or  hurting  his 
back. 

PANTON-SHOE,  or  Pantable-Shoe,  an 
old  invention,  contrived  for  receiving  narrow 
and  hoof-bound  heels.  Its  fpunges  are  much 
thicker  on  the  infide  than  on  the  outfide,  fo 
that  the  part  which  refts  upon  the  horn,  or 
hoof,  runs  Hoping  to  the  end,  that  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  infide  of  the  flioe  may  bear  up  the 
heel,  and  throw  or  pufh  it  to  the  outfide. 
Panton-fhoes  are  deferibed  by  Guillet  to  be  pro- 
per forhorfes  that  have  falfe  quarters. 

PAP  (from  pappa,  a dug),  tlie  nipple',  alfo 
called  mamma  and  mamiLa.  Thus  the  little 
eminences  on  thebreaft  are  called.  In  children 
of  both  fexes,  and  in  the  males  of  all  ages,  they 
are  commonly  no  more  than  cutaneous  tubercles. 
In  females  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty  the 
nipple  begins  to  increafe;  in  pregnant  women, 
and  thofe  who  give  fuck,  it  is  large;  in  old  age 
it  decreafes  and  becomes  flabby.  The  body  of 
the  nipple  contains  the  terminations  of  the  tu- 
buli  ladliferi,  where  they  are  tortuous,  and  a£l; 
as  valves;  but  as  they  are  diftcnfible,  as  the 
nipple  is  fqueezed,  they  become  flraight,  and 
thus  the  milk  has  a free  paffage. 

PAPAVER,  tht  poppy.  Sec  Poppy. 

PAPILLA!.  In  the  kidneys,  and  many  other 
parts-  of  an  animal,  are  parts  called  papillec, 
from  their  likenefs  to  a nipple  or  teat. 


PAPILLARY  PROCESSES.  The  extre- 
mities of  the  olfaftory  nerves  inferted  into 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nofe  are  thus 
named.  Other  parts  are  alfo  termed  apillary. 

PAPULA  (a  dim.  of  pappa,  a dug  or  nipple), 
a pimple  or  ulcerous  tubercle.  A very  fmall  and 
acuminated  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  with  an  in- 
flamed bafe,  not  containing  a fluid,  nor  tending 
to  fuppuration.  Dr.  Cullen  places  it  as  a variety 
of  phlogofs  phlegmone. 

PAR  [otap,  near),  when  applied  to  days, 
fignifies  even-,  when  ufed  in  prefeription,  it 
fignifies  a pair,  or  two.  Some  medicines  and 
veflels  are  called  fine  pari,  without  an  equal. 

Par  VAGUM,  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves 
from  the  head,  which  are  alfo  called  nervi  vagi, 
jiervi  fympathetici  medii.  This  pair  is  made  up 
of  feveral  fmall  chords  which  come  from  almoft 
the  whole  length  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
being  joined  with  the  accelTorius  Willifii,  which 
is  a fmall  cord  running  up  laterally  from  the 
medulla  fpinalis,  pafles  through  the  foramen  to 
join  this  eighth  pair,  which  goes  out  by  that 
common  hole  between  the  temporal  and  occipi- 
tal bones,  where  likewife  the  internal  jugular 
vein  goes  out  of  the  cranium  The  par  vagum 
goes  down  the  neck,  by  the  fide  of  the  carotid 
arteries,  and  behind  the  internal  jugular,  and  is 
accompanied  by  the  intercoftal  nerve  to  the  laft 
cervical  vertebras;  thence  pafles  down  into  the 
thorax,  gives  branches  to  the  pharynx,  larynx, 
&c.  and  joins  many  nerves.  As  they  enter  the 
thorax  they  go  acrofs  the  fubclavian  arteries, 
and,  as  the  right  trunk  pafles  before  the  fubcla- 
vian, it  fends  off  a twig,  which  bends  backwards 
under  the  artery,  and  runs  up  the  fide  of  the 
afpera  arteria ; this  is  called  the  recurrent  nerve. 
Afterwards  the  par  vagum  runs  down  behind 
the  lungs,  to  which  they  give  a plexus,  and  then 
form  two  cords,  one  anterior,  the  other  pofte- 
rior, W’hich  are  called  nervi  Jlomachici,  which 
pafs  along  the  oefophagus  through  the  aperture 
in  the  diaphragm,  and  are  difperfed  on  the  fto- 
mach, &c.  See  Nerves,  System,  and  Plate 
XXIII. 

para  (Ttaca),  a Greek  prepofition  which, 
when  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a diforder,  de- 
notes its  flightnefs;  as  paraplexia,  a flight  apo- 
plexy. 

PARACENTESIS  {(vom  rxpscxeyhu}, 'to  make 
a perforation,  called  alfo  compunEiio).  This  oper- 
ation, not  often  required  in  the  difeafes  of 
brutes,  is  that  of  tapping,  which  is  ufed  in  a 
dropfy  of  the  abdomen,  for  dilcharging  water 
through  the  integuments.  The  place  appointed 
for  the  perforation  is  about  four  fingers’  breadth 
from  the  navel,  or  ratlier  in  the  middltfrbetwixt 
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tlie  navel  and  the  upper  part  of  the  os  ilium. 
The  left  fide  is  ufuaily  preferred,  on  account  of 
not  running  any  rifque  of  injuring  the  liver. 
Tapping  may  be  performed  on  any  other  cavity 
containing  a fluid  ; for  inltance,  in  the  cheft. 

PARACUSIS  {{rom 'irapccy.oucu,  non  re^e  ati- 
du)i  depraved  or  faulty  hearing.  Dr.  Cullen 
places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  locales, 
and  order  dyfaellhefiae.  He  diftinguifhes  two 
fpecies:  i.  Paracufn  imperfedfa;  in  which 
founds  are  difiicultiy  diftinguiflred.  2.  Para- 
cufii  imnginarla;  as  when  the  found  perceived  is 
not  from  without,  but  is  excited  within  the  ear. 
It  is  called  alfo  fufurrus  •,  fyrigmus,  fyringmos. 

PARACYNANCHE  [TrapocK'Jva.yyjj,  from 
TtoLpct.,  K'jcoy,  a dog,  and  * 

fpecies  of  qulnfyj  that  being  a diftemper  to 
which  dogs  are  fubjeft. 

PARADISI  GRANA,  grains  of  paradife. 
They  have  erroneoully  been  fuppofed  to  be  the 
feeds  of  the  larger  cardamoms,  whence  they  are 
called  by  fome  cardamum  maximum;  by  others, 
inalegueta,  malaguelta,  rnelegeta,  melleguctta,  mani- 
giietta,  and  cardamomum  piperatum.  They  are 
brought  from  Guinea  and  the  Eafl  Indies. 
They  are  angular,  of  a reddifh  brown  colour 
without,  and  white  v/ithin ; fmaller  than  pep- 
per; in  appearance  fomewhat  refembling  car- 
damon feeds.  They  grow  in  pods,  fhaped  like 
unripe  figs,  and  about  the  fize  of  one.  This 
pod  is  divided  internally  into  three  cells,  in 
each  of  which  are  contained  two  rows  of  feeds. 
They  have  the  flavour  of  cardamoms,  and  the 
pungency  of  pepper:  their  pungency  does  not 
refide,  like  that  of  cardamoms,  in  thelr^eflential 
oil,  but  in  their  refin.  1 he  diftilled  oil  pofrefTes 
their  fmell,  but  is  mild;  the  remaining  decoc- 
tion infpifTated  to  an  extradl  retains  all  the  pun- 
gency. In  fome  parts,  thefe  grains  are  ufed 
inltead  of  pepper.  Dr.  Grew  thinks,  that  the 
cajeputi  oleum  is  extratfed  from  them,  which  is 
commended  as  a nervous  medicine,  and  deemed 
ufeful  in  fome  cardialgias;  the  dofe  four  or  five 
drops  in  any  convenient  liquor.  As  to  their 
medicinal  virtues,  they  are  precifely  of  the  fame 
nature  with  the  femina  cardamom!,  though  ra- 
ther more  pungent. 

PARAGLOSSA  {Ttapaykiva-a-oi.)  a prolapfus 
of  the  tongue,  the  tongue  being  fo  fwelled  as 
to  ftretch  out  of  the  mouth. 

PARAGOGE  {Tta.pa.yt/jyri),  fignifies  that 
fltnefs  of  the  bones  to  one  another,  as  is  dif- 
cernible  in  their  articulation;  and  bones  which 
are  thereby  eafier  of  redmflion,  when  diflocated, 
are,  by  Hippocrates,  called  Ttia^aywXott^a. 

PARALYSIS  (from  itapaXvM,  to  dijfolve  or 
weaken),  a palfy often  it  fignifies  a palfy  of  a 


particular  part.  It  is  alfo  called  catalyfis.  An- 
cient  writers  give  the  name  of  aitonitus  morbus 
and fupor  to  that  fpecies  which  follows  an  apo- 
plexy. Dr.  Cullen  places  this  fpecies  of  difeafe 
in  the  clafs  Neurofes,  and  order  Cornata,  which 
he  defines  a lofs  or  diminution  of  the  power  of 
voluntary  motion,  but  only  affedling  certain 
mufcles  or  parts  of  the  body,  often  accompanied 
with  drowfinefs.  He  diftinguifhes  four  fpecies. 
I.  Paralyfis  partialis-,  when  fome  particular 
mufcles  are  afFedted.  Paralyfis  heniiplegica ; 
when  one  fide  of  the  body  is  affeded  longitU' 
dinally.  3.  Paralyfis  paraplegica-,  when  one 
half  of  the  body  is  afFedted  tranfverfely,  as  both 
legs  and  thighs.  4.  Paralyfis  •venenata  ; when 
too  powerful  fedatives  are  applied  externally, 
or  taken  internally. 

The  apoplexy,  hemiplegy,  and  palfy,  are  fo 
nearly  connedted,  that  they  may  be  confidered 
in  one  view.  Id  the  beginning,  the  palfy 
which  is  caufed  by  an  excefs  of  blood,  is  acute; 
but  it  foon  becomes  chronical:  the  other  pal- 
fies  are  all,  and  at  all  times,  chronical.  See 
Palsy. 

PARAPHIMOSIS  (from  otapa,  de,  and 
<pip.0M,  to  tie  with  a bridle),  fignifies  pro- 

perly a firidlure,  fuch  as  the  neck  of  a purfe; 
called  alfo  periphimofis.  It  is  when  the  prepuce  is 
drawn  back  behind  the  glans  penis,  and  cannot 
be  drawn  over  it. 

PARAPHRENITIS,  an  inflammation  of 
the  lower  part  of  themediaftinum,  or  membrane 
that  feparates  the  two  lobes  of  the  lungs;  ac- 
companied often  with  an  inflammation  of  the 
whole  diaphragm.  It  takes  its  name  from 
#frjv,  which  fignifies  the  mind,  the  ancients  giv- 
ing that  name  to  the  diaphragm,  becaufe  an 
inflammation  of  it  is  ufuaily  attended  with 
delirium  and  convulfions,  fymptoms  which  are 
owing  to  the  infinite  number  of  branches  of  the 
phrenic  nerves,  that  are  difplayed  all  over  it. 
Horfes  are  frequently  fubjedi  to  thefe  inflam- 
mations, which  however  are  not  to  be  diftin- 
guiflied,  in  them,  from  pleurify  or  peripneu- 
mony,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 
Gibion  ftates  the  only  difference  to  confift  in 
this,  that  when  the  diaphragm  is  highly  in- 
flamed, a horfe  will  fometimes  be  what  is  called 
“ jaw-fet,”  and  his  mouth  fo  firmly  clofed, 
that  nothing  either  of  phyfic  or  fuftenance  can 
be  got  into  it.  Of  this,  he  fays,  he  faw  an  in- 
flance  in  a horfe,  “ where  both  the  diaphragm, 
lungs  and  mediaftinum,  were  inflamed  to  a very 
great  degree.  The  lungs  on  their  underfide 
were  quite  broken  and  mortified,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  mediaftinum  and  the  whole  fub- 
ftance  of  the  midriff  were  black,  its  tendinous 
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arts  green,  with  livid  fpots  all  over  the 
owels.” 

“ On  examining  the  carcales  of  dead  horfes,” 
continues  he,  “ I have  obferved  them  to  be 
fubje£t  to  all  thefe  different  kinds  of  inflamma- 
tory affe£fion.  I have  known  matter  formed 
under  the  pleura,  on  one  fide,  make  its  way 
through  that  membrane,  in  great  abundance, 
into  the  cavity  of  the  cheft,  in  colour  and  con- 
fiitence  refembling  the  grounds  of  beer.  In 
horfes  that  have  died  of  a peripneumony,  and 
have  not  been  fufficiently  bled  in  the  beginning, 
1 have  feen  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  lungs 
extremely  black  and  full  of  gangrened  water, 
and  great  quantities  of  blood  have  flowed  out 
of  the  afcending  and  defcending  trunks  of  the 
large  blood-veffels  when  cut.  In  other  cafes, 
feveral  abfeeffes  of  different  fize  had  formed, 
both  towards  the  furface,  and  deep  in  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  lungs ; but  I have  never  obferved 
the  lungs  in  a horfe  adhering  to  the  pleura,  as 
is  frequent  in  men,  though  I have  feen  many 
hydatical  tumours  or  blillers,  which  when 
broken  generally  give  rife  to  that  coalition. 
But  when  horfes  receive  fuch  injuries  in  their 
lungs  as  to  produce  thefe,  they  will  be  apt 
either  to  prove  mortal,  or  elfc,  if  the  degree  of 
inflammation  happen  to  be  but  fmall,  the  bufi- 
nefs  required  of  a horfe,  which  is  calculated  to 
keep  his  lungs  in  ftrong  adlion,  together  with 
the  horizontal  pofition  of  his  body,  may  per- 
haps not  admit  of  their  growing  to  any  part  of 
the  pleura.” 

PARAPLEGIA  {'ifcipav\y]Yiix.,  from  Ttaja,  fig- 
nifying  fomething  injurious,  and  to-A-/;o-5-w,  to 
J}rike)‘,  a parap/egy,  or  palfy  of  all  the  parts 
below  the  neck.  In  Hippocrates,  it  feems  to 
fignify  a palfy  of  any  particular  part,  in  confe- 
quence  of  apoplexy  or  epilepfy. 

PAREGORIC  ELIXIR,  now  called  il/ic- 
tura  opii  campherata. 

Camphorated  TmElure  of  Opium. 

Take  of  Hard  purified  opium, 

Flowers  of  benjamin,  of  each  one 
drachm ; 

Camphor,  two  fcruples; 

Oil  of  anifeeds,  one  drachm; 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 

Digeft  them  for  three  days. 

This  is  ufeful  in  coughs  in  the  human  fub- 
jeft,  and  may  not  be  improper  in  the  fame 
complaint  in  other  animals. 

PAREIRA  BRAVA,  vcl  Pareyra  (Span.); 
alto  called  convolvulus  colubrmus,  hotou,  &cc. 
Wild  vine.  It  is  the  ciffampelos  pareira,  folis 
peltatis  cordatis  emarginatis;  Cl.  Dioecia,  Ord. 


Monadelphia,  Linn.  Gen.  Plant.  It  is  the  root 
of  an  American  climbing  plant,  brought  from 
Brafil,  generally  in  crooked  pieces  of  different 
fizes,  from  that  of  a man’s  finger  up  to  that  of 
a child’s  arm.  The  outfide  is  brownifii,  and 
varioufly  wrinkled;  the  internal  fubftance  is  of 
a pale,  dull,  yellowiffi  hue,  and  interwoven,  as 
it  were,  with  woody  fibres,  fo  that  on  a tranf- 
verfe  fe£l;ion  there  appears  a number  of  con- 
centric circles,  croffed  with  ftriac,  running  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference.  There  is  a 
white  fpecies;  the  bark  of  the  root  of  it  is 
white,  and  the  fubftance  within  appears  like 
the  root  of  liquorice.  This  root  has  been  in 
high  efteem  as  an  attenuant  and  diuretic. 

PARENCHYMA  (from  irapEyY^vuj,  to  pour 
into).  Erafiftratus  is  faid  to  have  introduced 
this  term  to  fignify  all  that  fubftance  which  is 
contained  in  the  interftices  betwixt  the  blood- 
veffels  of  the  vifeera,  which  he  imagined  to  be 
extravafated  and  concreted  blood.  According 
to  fome,  any  of  the  vifeera  through  which  the 
blood  is  ftrained.  The  fubftance  of  the  liver 
has  been  named  parenchymatous  by  anatomifts. 

PARESIS  (from  ‘Traptyjyj,  to  relax),  a palfy 
of  the  bladder,  when  the  urine  is  either  fup- 
preffed  or  difeharged  involuntarily.  It  is  now 
generally,  however,  underftood  to  be  an  im- 
perfedd  paralyfis. 

PARIETALIA  OSSA  from  parietes,  nvalls), 
becaufe  they  defend  the  brain  like  wails.  So 
the  bones  of  the  finciput  are  called.  See 
Bones. 

PARING,,  an  operation  performed  by  the 
farrier  on  a horfe’s  foot  with  a view  to  adapt  it 
to  the  fhoe.  This  is  done  with  a butteris,  and 
frequently  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  foot. 
The  original  defign  of  flroeing  horfes  was  un- 
doubtedly intended  as  a prefervation  of  the 
hoof,  and  a defence  of  the  foie;  but  no  one 
could  think  it  neceflary  to  pare  away  what  he 
wanted  to  preferve  by  the  ufe  of  fhoes,  becaufe 
that  would  be  to  add  cor.trary  to  his  firft  prin- 
ciples, and  deftroy  his  own  work.  This  prepa- 
ration fhould  never  be  permitted,  but  in  cafes 
where  the  horny  foie  is  uneven,  infomuch  that 
the  flioe  will  not  otherwife  bear  equally  upon 
the  foot,  which  would  take  off  from  its  nc- 
cefl'ary  firmnefs.  In  fuch  a cafe,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  reafonable,  otherwife  it  would  be  very 
abfurd  and  injurious.  The  farrier  ufually  holds 
the  horfe’s  foot  between  his’  knees,  in  which 
pofture  he  pares  the  foot,  fets  on  the  firoe, 
drives  the  nails,  and  rivets  them;  and  all  this 
without  any  affiftance. 

PARORCrllDIUM  from  orapa,  ^m\  opyjc, 
the  tejlicle) ; a detention  of  the  tcfticles  in  male 
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animals,  as  when  they  have  not  yet  defcended 
Into  the  I'crotum.  The  teflicles  are  fometimes 
detained  in  the  body ; tliis  cafe  is  called  cripfor- 
chis ; crypforches ; or  concealed  tejlicles.  What 
happens  in  the  young  of  the  human  fpecies  will 
fuihciently  illuilrate  this  fubjedl.  Sometimes 
the  tellicles  (one  or  both)  are  detained  ixi  -the 
groin;  ufually  about  the  time  of  the  child’s 
birth  they  defcend  into  the  fcrotum;  in  fome 
inftances  a little  before  birth,  in  others  foon 
after.  But  this  is  very  uncertain  with  refpedt 
to  different  perfons';  alfo  in  the  fame  perfon  the 
two  teflicles  will  confiderably  vary  as  to  the  time 
of  their  dcfcent.  Sometimes  one,  at  others 
both,  are  detained  in  the  belly,  or  ftick  in  paff- 
ing  through  the  groin.  Thefe  accidents  hap- 
pen and  continue  a longer  or  leffer  time  after 
the  birth  *,  and  in  fome  inflances  never  pafs 
down  into  the  fcrotum.  No  particular  incon- 
venience arifes  either  to  men  or  brute  animals 
from  the  detention  of  a tefticle  within  the  ca- 
vity of  the  belly;  but  the  lodgment  of  it  in  the 
groin  renders  it  liable  to  be  hurt  by  accidental 
prcfl'ure  in  the  former.  1 here  is  no  kind  of 
difeafe  to  which  the  tefticle  is  liable  in  its  natu- 
ral fituation,  but  what  may  alfo  affedl  it  in  any 
or  all  its  unnatural  ones.  Many  inftances  have 
occurred,  in  brute  animals,  of  a detention,  or 
rather  an  unnatural  attachment,  of  the  teflicles. 
This  fubjcdl  is  noticed  under  the  article  Her- 
maphrodite, which  fee. 

PAROriS  (from  rzraca,  near^  and  m^the  ear^ 
or  from  ‘sjxpa,,  and  genitive  of  the 

ear),  the  parotid  gland.  See  Mouth. 

PAROXYSM  (Tra.pQ^va-iJ.0;,  from  zcapo^v'/cu, 
exacerho,  to  aggravate) ; the  height  or  fit  of  any 
diftemper  that  returns  at  certain  times. 

PAKSNEP,  a well-known  efculent  vege- 
table, the  roots  of  which  afford  excellent  food 
for  cattle,  though  the  carrot  is  ufually  preferred. 

PART,  in  the  old  manege,  in  French,  par- 
tir,  a term  ufed  to  fignify  the  motion  and  ac- 
tion of  a horfe  when  put  to  his  full  fpeed. 
From  the  horfe’s  parting  to  his  flop  there  is 
commonly  two  hundred  paces  of  ground. 

PAKTHENIUM,  feverfew,  a fpecies  of 
Matricaria.  This  is  the  fpecies  formerly  ufed 
in  the  fhops. 

PARTURITION  (from  parturio,  to  bring 
forth),  labour,  or  the  bringing  forth  of  a young 
animal.  This  procefs,  in  different  fpecies  of 
cattle,  is  diftinguifhed  by  different  names. 
Thus,  cows  calve,  mares  foul.  See.  See  Breed- 
ing. No  lefs  difference  occurs  as  to  the  periods 
when  thefe  are  delivered  of  their  burden. 

The  caufe  and  mechanifm  of  labour  may  be 
illuflrated  by  enumerating  fome  of  the  particu- 


lars that  happen  in  human  parturition.  The  la- 
bour commencing,  by  the  womb,  with  its  con- 
tents, finking  lower  down,  certain  efforts  are 
made  by  nature,  which,  from  their  exciting 
pain,  are  ufually  called  pains.  In  the  begin- 
ning, thefe  are  flight,  and  the  intervals  confider- 
able ; but  after  feveral  of  thefe  efforts,  the  ut^ 
rus  begins  to  contradl,  and  a glary  mucus  dif- 
charges  from  the  vagina.  After  this,  the  pains 
become  more  fevere,  return  more  quick,  and 
continue  longer.  The  mouth  of  the  womb 
opens,  its  edges  grow  thin,  the  membranes  pro- 
trude with  the  waters,  dilate  and  widen  the  ori- 
fice; the  foetus  at  each  pain  is  urged  forwards 
by  the  compreffed  v.''aters.  Towards  the  end  of 
labour,  the  fucceflion  of  pains  is  rapid,  and  the 
efforts  violent.  The  tumour  formed  by  the  wa- 
ters diftending  the  membranes  below  the  mouth 
of  the  womb,  dilates  the  parts,  until  at  length 
it  burfts  and  difeharges  the  waters.  If  the 
foetus  prefents  fairly,  it  flops  the  difeharge  of 
the  remaining  waters.  Sometimes  the  fame 
effort  which  burfts  the  membranes  expels  the 
young,  and  terminates  labour:  at  others,  the 
interval  is  long  before  the  delivery.  The  head 
having  paffed  the  os  internum,  enters  the  vagina, 
which  widens  in  proportion  as  it  fhortens;  the 
perinoeum  is  vaftly  ftretched,  and  even  fome- 
times torn  in  the  paffage;  the  nymphae  are  ob- 
literated, and  the  labia  pudendi  are  turned  in- 
ward, and  confounded  in  the  general  dillenfion. 
At  length  the  head  forces  the  os  externum,  and 
the  body  readily  follows,  with  the  reft  of  the 
waters,  mixed  with  blood.  At  this  bill  period 
the  animal  is  foon  relieved  by  the  expulfion  of 
its  young;  after  which  there  is  a calm,  until  re- 
turning efforts  are  exerted  for  the  exclufion  of 
the  placenta,  &c.  called  fecundities.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  parturition  demands  the  concur- 
rence of  feveral  agents.  The  caufe  and  deter- 
mination of  labour  is  the  firft,  and  this  is  in  the 
womb  itfelf;  the  womb  contradls,  and  com- 
prelfes  whatever  it  contains,  in  fuch  a manner 
as  forces  it  to  efcape  by  the  part  which  makes 
the  leaft  refiftance,  which  is  conftantly  by  the 
vagina.  The  womb  is,  in  all  quadrupeds,  muf- 
cular,  and  reticulated;  fome  of  its  fibres  run 
uniformly  parallel  upon  the  inner  furface  of  the 
womb,  from  the  fundus  to  the  neck;  others 
diagonally  croffing  upon  thefe,  and  others 
again  horizontally  interlaced,  and  clofely  woven 
towards  the  fundus.  The  uterus,  in  fhort,  is 
capable  of  dilatation  and  contradlion,  like  the 
bladder,  and  a£ls  in  the  fame  manner,  though 
more  forcibly;  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdomi- 
nal mufcles  co-operating.  The  irritation  which 
the  womb  fuffers  at  the  end  of  pregnaiicy  is 
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what  determines  its  a£lion,  and  is  the  true 
caufe  of  labour.  Before  conception,  the  cavity 
of  the  womb  accords  with  its  natural  fliape, 
which,  in  cattle,  is  horned,  or  branching  into 
two  parts.  But  the  expanfion  once  begun, 
continues  with  the  growth  of  the  foetus  until 
the  whole  aflumes  a fliape  correfponding  with 
its  contents.  At  this  period,  the  volume  of 
the  foetus  ftill  augmenting,  the  womb  ftretches 
beyond  its  limited  dimenfions,  becomes  irri- 
tated, fufceptlble  of  pain,  and  hence  labour 
proceeds.  The  prelude  to  labour  confifts  of 
gentle  efforts  of  fliort  duration;  the  womb 
elfays  its  force,  as  it  were,  exa£lly  filled,  and 
meets  with  equal  refiftance  on  every  fide,  ex- 
cept towards  the  orifice,  where  the  fenfation  of 
the  firft  pain  begins.  The  contraeffion  of  the 
womb  adiing  on  the  orifice  dlftends  its  fibres, 
and  caufes  pain;  w'hen  the  orifice  is  fufficiently 
dilated  to  let  the  head  pafs,  the  pain  ceafes,  but 
it  is  renewed  when  the  head  enters  the  vagina, 
and  ftretches  the  fibres  of  thefe  parts.  Hence 
as  the  operation  goes  on  in  proportion  with  the 
increafe  of  the  foetus,  which  may  be  fafter  or 
flower,  as  w'dl  In  the  womb  as  after  its  birth,  it 
is  obvious  that  fome  animals  may  be  protruded 
before  the  ordinary  time,  or  their  birth  be  pro- 
tradfed  until  after  this  term.  However  fmall 
the  dilatation  of  the  os  internum  may  be,  it  will 
occafion  a feparation  of  the  chorion  from  the 
uterus,  and  break  the  communicating  veflels,  fo 
that  the  fluid,  &c.  that  circulated  betv/een  them 
will  tranfude,  and  become  the  fource  of  that 
mucous  difeharge  by  the  vagina  in  the  beginning 
of  labour:  and  this  feparation,  affedted  by  gra- 
dation, will  explain  why  the  placenta  retains  its 
adherence  until  the  laft,  though,  in  quadru- 
peds, it  follows  almoft  immediately.  If  the 
membranes  are  ftrong,  their  progreffive  fepa- 
ration continues  until  it  arrives  at  the  borders  of 
the  placenta,  where  the  fubftance,  adhefion,  and 
refiftance,  being  greater,  the  bag  generally 
burfts.  . 

With  refpecl  to  natural  as  well  as  praeter- 
natural  prefentations,  and  alfo  tlie  management 
required  in  fuch  cafes,  fee  the  article  Obste- 
trics. 

PASSADE,  In  the  manege,  is  a tread,  or 
Way,  that  a horfc  makes  oftener  than  once  upon 
the  fame  extent  of  ground,  pafTing  and  repafling 
from  one  end  of  its  length  to  the  other,  which 
cannot  be  done  without  changing  the  hand,  or 
turning  and  making  a demi-tour  at  each  of  the 
extremities  of  the  ground.  Hence  it  comes  that 
there  are  feveral  forts  of  paflTades,  according  to 
the  difFerent  ways  of  turning,  in  order  to  pait, 


or  put  on  again  and  return  upon  the  fame  pifte 
or  tread,  which  is  called  clofuig  the  petJJ'ade. 

PASSAGE,  in  the  manege.  To  pojfage  a 
horfe,  is  to  make  him  go  upon  a walk  or  trot 
upon  tw'o  piftes  or  treads,  between  the  two 
heels,  and  fide-ways,  fo  that  his  hips  make  a 
tra£l:  parallel  to  that  made  by  his  flioulders.  It 
is  but  of  late  that  pafTaging  upon  a trot  has 
been  ufed,  for  formerly  the  word  paflage  figni- 
fied  walking  a horfe  upon  two  treads  behind 
the  two  heels. 

A horfe  is  paflaged  upon  two  ftraight  lines, 
along  a wall  or  hedge:  he  is  likewife  paflaged 
on  his  own  length  upon  volts,  in  going  fide- 
ways  upon  a circle,  round  a center,  the  femi- 
diameter  being  above  his  own  length,  fo  that 
he  looks  into  the  volt,  and  half  his  fhoulders  go 
before  the  croup.  In  all  paflaging,  the  horfe’s 
outward  fore-leg  muft  crofs  or  lap  a great  deal 
over  the  inward  f^ore-leg,  at  every  fecond  time 
of  marking.  In  a paflage  on  a walk,  and  that 
on  a trot,  the  motion  of  the  horfe  is  the  fame, 
only  one  is  fwlfter  than  the  other. 

PASSAGE  UPON  A STRAIGHT  LINE,  a fort 
of  manege  pradlifed  but  little  in  France,  but 
very  much  in  Italy,  and  yet  more  in  Ger- 
many. For  this  they  choofe  a horfe  that  is 
not  fiery,  but  has  a good  active  motion,  and 
leading  upon  a ftraight  line,  upon  a walk  or  trot, 
they  teach  him  to  lift  two  legsTogether,  one  be- 
fore and  one  behind,  in  the  form  of  a St.  An- 
drew’s crofs,  and  in  fetting  thefe  two  to  the 
ground,  to  raife  the  other  two  alternately,  and 
keep  them  a long  while  in  the  air,  and  that  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  at  every  time  he  gains  a 
foot  of  ground  forwards.  The  beauty  of  paf- 
faging  confifts  In  holding  the  legs  long  in  the 
air.  The  motion  of  the  legs  in  this  paflage  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  a walk  or  trot,  for  they 
go  in  the  fame  order;  and  the  only  difference 
is,  that  in  paflaging,  upon  a ftraight  line  the 
legs  arc  kept  longer  in  the  air.  For  a paflage 
there  is  fo  m.uch  art  required,  that  a horfe  is 
two  or  three  years  in  training  to  it ; and  of  fix 
horfes,  it  is  much  If  two  fucceed  in  it. 

PASSION,  in  a medical  fenfe,  a morbid  af- 
fev-ftlon,  or  difeafe;  hence  pajfw  iliaca,  the  iliac 
pajjlon.  See.  The  term  however  is  now  obfo- 
lete. 

PASTERN  OF  A HORSE,  the  part  which 
intervenes  between  the  joint  of  that  name 
and  the  coronet  of  the  hoof.  This  part  fhould 
be  fhort,  efpecially  in  middle-fized  horfes ; 
becaufe  long  pafterns  are  weak,  and  cannot 
fo  well  endure  labour.  Some  horfes  indeed 
have  them  fo  long  and  flexible,  that  in  walking 
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tliey  nimon;  touch  the  ground  with  them,  which 
is  a great  imperfedtion,  and  fliews  the  animal 
unfit  for  any  fort  of  fatigue. 

P.ISTERN- JOINT,  called  alfo  the  fetlock 
of  a horfe;  the  joint  above  the  paftern,  which 
I'crves  for  a fecond  knee  in  each  fore  leg,  and 
a fecond  ham  or  hough  to  each  hinder  leg.  A 
horfe  is  long  or  fhort  jointed,  according  to  the 
Ihortnefs  or  length  of  the  paftern,  and  the  fliort- 
jointed  is  the  beft.  See  Foot. 

PASTIL,  a little  lump  of  pafte,  or  ball, 
made  to  be  fwallowed.  See  Ball. 

PASTURE.  See  the  articles  Food,  Grass, 

&c. 

PATELLA  (a  diminutive  of  patina),  the 
knee-pan,  called  alfo  rotula,  fcutiforme  os,  &c. 
It  is  a flattened  bone,  fituated  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  fuperior  joint  of  the  lower  extre- 
mity, or  hinder  leg  of  a horfe.  See  Plate  V. 
and  the  defcription  of  the  bones  “ of  the  loiver 
limhsf  under  Bones. 

PATHETIC,  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
fourth  pair  of  nerves,  becaufe,  in  the  human 
fubjeft,  they  direft  the  eyes  to  intimate  the 
paflions  of  the  mind,  ft  hey  are  alfo  called 
trochlearei,  and  tnufculi  obliqui  fuperiores.  They 
are  the  fmalleft  pair  In  the  body,  and  appear 
below  the  edge  of  the  tranfverfe  procefl'es;  they 
pafs  by  the  fide  of  the  fella  turcica,  and  go 
through  the  foramen  lacerurn  orbitale  fuperius, 
to  the  fuperior  oblique  mufcle. 

PATHOGNOMONIC  (Trafloyvwjaovixo;,  from 
sraSor,  a difeafe,  and  yivwa-xuj,  to  knoiu) ; an  epi- 
thet for  a fymptom  or  courfe  of  fymptoms  that 
are  infeparable  from  a difeafe,  and  are  found 
in  that  only,  and  in  no  other.- 

PATFIOLOGY,  Pathologia  (from  TtaSof, 
a difeafe,  and  Xoyos,  a dfcourfe),  a term  fynoni- 
mous  with  Medicine.  It  is  the  art  of  preferv- 
ing  prefent,  and  reftoring  loft,  health ; more 
properly  the  laft.  It  is  ufually  divided  into  the 
following  heads;  i.  Hygiene  (from  uyojj, 
found  or  healthy)-,  which  is  the  firft  part  of 
methodical  medicine,  being  that  which  pre- 
fcribes  rules  for  the  prefervatlon  of  health. 
2.  Physiologia  (from  <fu<ni,  nature,  and 
Key  (JO,  to  treat  of)-,  that  branch  of  medicine 
which  confiders  nature  with  refpeft  to  the  cure 
of  difeafes;  particularly  the  animal  body;  its 
parts ; their  ftru£ture,  connexions,  depend- 
encies, funXions,  health,  life,  and  economy ; 
and  depends  much  upon  the  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy. 3.  Pathologia  (from  a difeafe, 

and  Koyos,  a dfcourfe).  ftTis  explains  the  na- 
ture of  difeafes,  their  caufes  and  fymptoms. 
But  in  order  to  underftand  a difeafe,  we  fhould 
confider  the  morbific  caufes,  parts  afteXed, 


fymptoms,  crifls,  diagnofis,  prognofis.  Hence 
is  pathology  divided  into  all  thefe  parts.  Sec 
Medicine. 

PATRUM  CORTEX,  i.  e.  O.rtex  Peruvi- 
anus,  fo  called  from  the  Jefuits  (called  Fathers 
in  the  church  of  Rome),  who  firft  fpread  its 
ufe  in  Europe. 

PATTEN-SHOE,  a horfe-fhoe  fo  called, 
under  which  is  foldered  a fort  of  half-ball  of 
iron,  hollow  within.  It  is  defigned  for  hip- 
fhot  horfes,  and  put  upon  a found  foot,  to  the 
end  that  the  horfe,  not  being  able  to  ftand  upon 
that  foot  without  pain,  may  be  conftrained  to 
fupport  himfelf  upon  the  lame  foot,  and  fo 
counteraX  the  dlfpofition,  in  the  fmews,  to 
contraX  the  haunch. 

Many  ignorant  pretenders,  when  a horfe  has 
been  recently  lamed  in  the  fhoulder,  peg  the 
other  foot,  or  fet  on  a patten-fhoe  to  bring  the 
lame  fhoulder  upon  a ftretch ; and  fome  tura 
them  immediately  out  to  grafs  : but  all  this,  as 
Gibfon  obferves,  is  very  prepofterous,  and  the 
dIreX  way  to  render  him  incurably  lame;  a pat- 
ten-fhoe being  only  neceflary  in  old  lamenefles, 
where  the  mufcles  have  been  a long  while  con- 
traXed. 

PAULINA  CONFECTIO.  It  Is  a warm 
opiate.  The  London  College  have  called  it 
ConfeElio  Opiata  in  their  Difpenfatory. 

PAUNCH,  the  firft  ftomach  in  ruminating 
animals.  See  the  articles  Quadrupeds  and 
Stomach. 

PAW  the  Ground.  A horfe  is  faid  to 
panu  the  ground,  when  his  leg  being  either 
tired  or  painful,  he  does  not  reft  it  upon  the 
ground.  Spirited  horfes  are  alfo  faid  to  paw 
the  ground  ivhen  they  fhew  an  impatience  to  go 
on  by  throwing  out  one  of  the  fore  feet  re- 
peatedly. 

PEASE,  a kind  of  pulfe  given  as  food  to 
horfes  and  other  animals.  They  are  generally 
given  freely  to  working  horfes  in  places  where 
they  grow  in  great  plenty;  and  when  hard  and 
dry  have  a near  affinity  to  beans.  The  pea- 
ftraw,  or  pea-haulm  as  fome  call  it,  which  the 
farmers  give  to  their  cart  horfes,  being  a refufe 
that  would  lie  on  their  hands,  and  be  fit  only 
for  dungjf  they  did  not  put  it  to  that  ufe,  is 
miferable,  and  often  mifehievous,  provender. 
The  farmers  alfo  give  their  horfes  a good 
deal  of  chaff  among  their  oats,  which  is  not 
amifs  when  it  is  fweet  and  freffi;  but  if  it 
happens  to  be  old  and  mufty,  it  is  apt  to 
hurt  them.  And  even  the  beft  chaff,  when  it 
is  given  In  too  great  quantity  to  horfes  that  do 
not  work,  makes  them  grow  pot  bellied,  and 
if  long  continued,  will  occafion  difeafe.  Peafe 
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are,  in  their  nutritious  qualities,  nearly  allied  to 
beans,  and  fliould  be  given  under  the  fame  re- 
gulations. See  Food.  It  is  not  certain,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  equally  liable  to  occafion 
the  inteftinal  concretions  deferibed  under  the 
articles  Calculus  and  Intestinal. 

PECTEN,  the  pubes,  or  fliare-bone. 

PECriNiEUS, or Pectinalis  {itompe&en, 
the  os  pubis);  a mufcle  which  rifes  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  os  pubis,  on  the  outfide  of 
Poupart’s  ligament,  runs  downwards,  back- 
wards, and  outwards',  and  is  inferred  into  the 
llnea  afpera  below  the  little  trochanter.  This 
mufcle  in  the  horfe  is  fhewn  in  Plate  XI.  See 
defeription  of  the  “ right  lower  limb,”  under 
Horse. 

PECTORALS,  medicines  which  are  appro- 
priated to  diforders  of  the  brealt.  Employed  in 
that  general  fenfe,  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  it  abfo- 
lutely  improper,  and  that  it  has  certainly  led 
to  abufe.  Though  as  it  is  at  prefent  com- 
monly employed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  expefto- 
rantia,  it  perhaps  might  be  allowed;  but  cer- 
tainly the  latter  term,  as  more  precife,  ought 
to  be  the  one  commonly  made  ufe  of.  If  the 
pefloralia  may,  with  M.  Lieutaud,  be  of  three 
kinds,  demulcents,  aftringents,  and  refolvents, 
it  will  be  very  obvious  that  the  general  term 
will  be  liable  to  much  abufe. 

PECTORALIS  (from  peFlis,  the  breajl). 
The  pedioralis  major,  in  the  human  fubje£i:, 
rifes  in  a radiated  manner  from  the  anterior  and 
inferior  part  of  the  clavicle,  then  from  the 
fternum,  and  at  the  lower  part  from  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  from  the  cartilage,  and 
partly  from  the  bony  portion  of  the  fixth  rib; 
then  pafles  towards  the  arm,  with  Its  upper  edge 
contiguous  to  the  deltoid,  betwixt  which  two 
tlie  cephalic  vein  has  its  courfe;  near  its  infer- 
tion  the  pedloralis  doubles  in  on  its  lower  edge, 
and  forms  a pofterior  and  anterior  lamella;  then 
it  runs  to  be  inferted  into  the  anterior  part  of 
the  biceps  groove.  This  mufcle  is  partly  a ro- 
tator of  the  arm,  but  its  great  ufe  is  to  bring 
the  arm  forward,  clofe  to  the  body.  In  a horfe, 
which  has  no  clavicle,  the  arrangement  is  dif- 
ferent. See  Plates  XII.  and  XIII.  and  the  de- 
feription of  parts  compofing  the  Jlooulders  and 
trunk”  under  the  article  Horse. 

The  pcEloralis  minor,  which  fome  call  ferratus 
onticus  minor,  lies  beneath  the  pecloralis  major. 
It  rifes  by  three  digitations  from  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  ribs,  then  pafles  obliquely  upwards 
and  outwards,  and  joins  with  the  fliort  head  of 
the  biceps,  to  be  inferted  into  the  carotid  pro- 
cefs  of  the  fcapula.  Some  make  this  a mufcle 
of  die  fcapula,  others  of  refpiration,  according 


as  they  make  one  or  the  other  termination  the 
fixed  point. 

PECTORIS  OS,  the  Sternum. 

PECTUS,  the  breaft,  moft  ftritlly  Includes 
the  whole  cavity,  commonly  called  by  anato- 
milts  the  middle  region',  but  by  fome  writers  Is 
more  reftrained  to  particular  parts  of  that  divi- 
fion.  Alfo  the  metatarfus. 

PEDICULATION  (called  Morbus  pedicu- 
laris',  by  the  Greeks,  (pSei^ioca-t;),  a particular 
foulnefs  of  the  Ikin,  with  a difpofition  to  breed 
lice.  See  Lousiness. 

PEDIGREE,  the  genealogy  of  a horfe,  a 
point  much  regarded  by  fportfmen.  An  ex- 
ample occurs  in  the  celebrated  horfe  Eclipfe. 

PEDILU\TUM  (from  pedes,  and  lavo,  to 
nvajh  or  bathe ; lavapediutn),  a bath  for  the  feet. 
In  the  human  fubjedl,  baths  for  the  feet  are 
particularly  ufeful  in  fome  afFedflons  of  the 
head,  and  at  the  attack  of  febrile  complaints. 
Flow  far  this  pradfice  is  applicable  to  the  dif- 
eafes  of  brutes  has  not  been  adverted  to. 

PELECAN,  an  inftrument  for  drawing  teeth 
with;  alfo  a glafs  veflel  formerly  ufed  in  che- 
miftry,  for  the  digeflion  or  circulation  of  liquors 
poured  in  at  the  narrow  necks,  which  were 
afterwards  fealed  up. 

PELLICLE,  a film  or  fragment  of  a mem- 
brane, from 

PELLIS,  the  fkin,  or  hide  of  any  creature. 

PELLITORY,  the  anthemis  pyrethrum  Lin. 
It  is  ufually  called  Pellitory  of  Spain,  and  the 
part  ufed  In  medicine  is  the  root. 

This  plant,  though  a native  of  the  warm  cli- 
mates, bears  the  ordinary  winters  of  this;  and 
often  flowers  fuccelTively  from  Chrillmas  to  ^ 
May.  The  roots  alfo  grow  larger  with  us  than 
thofe  with  which  the  (hops  are  ufually  fupplled 
from  abroad. 

Pellitory  root  has  no  fenfible  fmell  ; its  tafte 
is  very  hot  and  acrid,  but  lefs  fo  than  that  of 
arum  or  dracunculus:  the  juice  expreflTed  from 
it  has  fcarce  any  acrimony,  nor  is  the  root  itfelf 
fo  pungent,  when  frefli,  as  after  it  has  been 
dried.  Water,  alfifted  by  heat,  extradls  fome 
fhare  of  its  tafte;  redllfied  fpirit  the  whole: 
neither  of  them  elevates  any  thing  in  diftilla- 
tion.  The  principal  ufe  of  pyrethrum  In  human 
medicine,  in  the  prefent  pradllce,  is  for  pro- 
moting the  falival  flux,  by  which  means  it  often 
relieves  the  tooth-ach,  fome  kinds  of  pains  of 
the  head,  rheumatic  complaints  of  the  face,  and 
paralyfis  of  the  tongue.  How  far  it  may  be 
applicable  to  the  difeafes  of  brutes  is  uncertain, 
though  GIbfon  includes  it  in  his  Farrier’s  Dif- 
penfatory. 
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PELVIS  (fram  a hafon),  a name  for 

the  inferior  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  It 
is  bounded  forward  by  the  os  pubis;  backward 
by  the  os  facrum  above,  and  coccygis  below; 
laterally  by  the  ilia  above,  and  ifehia  below. 
See  an  account  of  thefe  in  the  horfe,  under  the 
article  Bones;  fee  alfo  Plate  V. 

PELVIS.  Several  cavities  in  the  body  are 
called  by  this  name:  as  the  cavity  in  the  kid- 
neys; the  cochlea  in  the  ear;  and  the  infundi- 
hulum  in  the  brain,  or  pelvis  cerebri. 

PENIS  (from  pettdo,  to  hang,  vel  pendendo, 
from  its  hanging  down,  becaufe  it  hangs  without 
the  belly).  See  Generation. 

PENNYROYAL,  the  mentha  puJegium  of 
Linnseus.  This  plant  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  fe- 
ral parts  of  England  upon  moill  commons,  and 
in  watery  places;  trailing  upon  the  ground,  and 
llriking  roots  at  the  joints.  Our  markets  have 
been  for  fome  time  fupplied  with  a garden  fort, 
which  is  larger  than  the  other,  and  grows  up- 
right. 

Pennyroyal  is  a warm,  pungent  herb,  of  the 
aromatic  kind,  fimilar  to  mint,  but  more  acrid, 
and  lefs  agreeable.  By  phyficians  it  has  long 
been  held  in  efteem,  as  an  aperient  and  deob- 
ftruent.  For  thefe  purpofes,  the  dillilled  water 
is  generally  made  ufe  of,  or,  what  is  of  equal 
efficacy,  an  infufion  of  the  leaves.  It  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  both  water  and  rectified  fpirit 
extraiT  the  virtues  of  this  herb  by  infufion,  and 
likewife  elevate  a great  part  of  them  in  diftil- 
lation.  We  cannot  attribute  any  material  powers 
to.  pennyroyal  as  a veterinary  remedy,  though 
it  frequently  occurs  in  the  preferiptions  of  the 
old  writers,  and  Gibfon  deferibes  it  as  a ge- 
neral deobftruent,  and  particularly  of  fervice 
in  the  jaundice  in  horfes. 

PENT  AP  H ARM  AGON  (from  tsvts,  quinque, 
Jive,  and  po'.pp.caioy,  remediinn,  remedy),  any  me- 
dicine confiliing  of  five  ingredients. 

PENTAPHYLLUM,  cinquefoil.  It  is  the 
Potentilla  reptans  Linn.  This  plant  is  well 
known  as  fodder  for  cattle. 

PEPPER.  See  Piper. 

PERCOLATION,  ftraining  through  (from 
per,  through,  and  colo,  to Jlrain)-,  it  is  generally 
applied  to  animal  fecretion,  from  the  office  of 
the  glands  refembling  that  of  a flrainer,  in 
tranfmitting  the  liquors  that  pafs  through  them. 

PER  DELIQUIUM,  i.  e.  by  melting.  Kali, 
or  fait  of  tartar,  dilTolved  in  the  water  which 
it  imbibes  from  the  air,  is  called  oil  of'  Tartar 
per  d.eliquium. 

PERENNIAL,  ftrlQrly  fignifies  any  thing 
which  lafts  all  the  year  (the  word  importing 
only  fo  much,  from  per  and  annus),  as  thofe  ve- 


getables which  Ihed  not  their  leaves  in  the  win-' 
ter,  commonly  called  evergreens-,  but  by  fomc 
writers  it  is  ufed  much  in  the  fame  fenfe  -iS  con- 
tinual, and  applied  to  fevers  which  have  no  in- 
termiffions. 

PERFORANS  MUSCULUS,  is  a mufcle 
that  arifes  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
tibia,  and  paffing  under  the  inner  ankle  and 
ligament  that  ties  the  tibia  and  os  calcis  together. 
It  divides  into  four  tendons,  which  paffing  the 
holes  of  the  perforatus  (the  word  importing 
boring  or  paffing  through),  are  inferted  into  the 
third  bones  of  each  lelTer  toe.  In  the  human 
foot  there  is  a fleffiy  fubftance  that  arifes  from- 
the  os  calcis,  and  which  joins  the  tendons  •f 
this  mufcle  where  the  lumbricales  begin. 

PERFORATION,  is  the  paffing  any  one 
body  through  another,  as  a thing  is  bored 
through;  but  chiefly  ufed  by  phyficians  for  the 
penetrating  by  an  inftrument  into  any  one  of  the 
great  cavities,  as  in  the  operation  of  the  para- 
centefis.  Hildanus  alfo  ufes  it  for  fuch  erofion 
of  the  bones  as  eats  them  through;  and  fome 
other  chlrurgical  writers  for  the  opening  any 
abfeefs  by  an  inftrument. 

PERFORATUS  MUSCULUS,  alfo  called 
flexor  brevis,  is  a mufcle  that  arifes  from  the 
inner  and  lower  part  of  the  os  calcis,  and  is 
inferted  by  four  tendons  into  the  fecond  pha- 
lanx of  each  toe.  Thefe  tendons  are  perforated,, 
to  give  way  to  the  tendons  of  the  perforans. 

PERFRICATIO,  fhivering,  or  coldnefs. 

PERICARDIUM  (from  'mepi,  about,  and 
Kcc^Sio.,  the  heart,  called  alfo  capfula,  involticrumy 
and  facculus  cordis).  See  Heart.  The  firft 
membrane  of  the  pericardium  is  formed  by  the 
pleura,  which  is  connefted  to  the  pericardium 
by  a cellular  membrane ; but  this  is  only  an  oc- 
cafional  covering,  leaving  the  pericardium  where 
it  adheres  to  the  diaphragm.  The  fubftance  of 
the  pericardium  is  a ftrong  tough  membrane, 
compofed  of  two  lamellae,  the  external  of  which 
is  by  much  the  ftronger;  the  internal  is  a com- 
plete bag,  without  perforation,  being  refle£ted 
over  the  heart  itfelf.  This  internal  coat  con- 
tains the  fluid  called  liquor  pericardii,  which 
was  fuppofed  to  be  fecreted  by  glands  lodged 
there,  but  is  certainly  fecern^d  by  the  fmall 
contimuitions  of  the  arteries.  In  found  habits 
this  liquor  is  found  in  a fmall  quantity;  in  mor- 
bid animals  we  find  a larger  quantity  : its  ap- 
pearance is  like  ferum  a little  tinged  with  blood. 
The  rednefs  is  owing  to  the  tranfudation  of  the 
blood  in  the  mufcular  cavities  of  the  heart;  and 
the  longer  the  body  is  kept,  the  redder  the  li- 
quor grows.  The  ufe  of  the  pericardium  is  to 
afford  the  liquor,  and  to  confine  the  heart;  and 
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*8  It  is  conne£lod  by  a great  furface  of  the  dia- 
phragm, perhaps  it  keeps  the  lieart  unmoved  by 
the  motions  of  the  diaphragm  in  infpiration:  but 
there  is  very  little  in  this,  as  the  middle  of  the 
diaphragm  has  not  much  motion  in  infpiration 
and  expiration.  The  pericardium  is  rather  larger 
than  the  heart  j it  is  not  fixed  to  the  bafis  of  the 
heart,  but  round  the  large  veins  above  the  au- 
ricles, before  they  fend  off  the  ramifications,  and 
round  the  large  arteries  before  their  divifions. 
This  membrane  has  its  artery  and  vein ; and  is 
fubje£t  to  different  affedfions,  particularly  drop- 
fy,  inflammation,  and  fuppuration. 

PERICHONDRIUM  (from  rounds  and 
a cartilage).  The  perichondrium  Is  faid 
to  be  only  a continuation  of  the  perioftcum. 
This  Dr.  Hunter  fays  may  be  true  of  that  fort 
of  cartilage  which  fupplies  the  place  of  bone  in 
an  adult,  as  the  trachea;  or  in  fuch  as  fupplies 
the  place  of  bone  in  infants,  as  epiphyfes;  but 
on  the  cartilages  that  are  expanded  over  the  ex- 
tremities of  articulating  joints  the  perichon- 
drium is  the  inner  layer  of  the  capfular  liga- 
ment, refledted  over  the  cartilage  extremely 
fine.  This  is  not  difcoverable  in  adults  ; but  in 
young  fubjedts,  where  the  parts  are  feparable, 
it  is  very  difcernible. 

PERICRANIUM  {nfepixpxvtov,  from 
about,  and  y-pxvov,  the  bead).  This  is  the  mem- 
brane that  covers  the  Ikull.  Jt  is  a very  thin 
and  nervous  membrane,  of  an  exquifite  fenfe, 
which  covers  immediately  not  only  the  cranium, 
but  all  the  bones  of  the  body,  except  the  teeth; 
for  which  reafon,  it  is  alfo  called  the  perlojleum, 
from  the  former  part  as  before,  and  os,  a bone. 
It  is  tied  to  the  dura  mater,  by  fome  fibres 
which  pafs  through  the  futures  of  the  fkull.  It 
receives  veins  from  the  external  jugulars,  arte- 
ries from  the  carotuls,  nerves  from  the  fifth  pair 
of  the  brain,  and  from  the  fecond  of  the  neck. 

PERINEUM  (from  to  Jloiu  round, 

becaufe  that  part  is  generally  nsoijl) ; the  fpace 
between  the  anus  and  the  parts  of  generation. 
It  is  divided  into  two  equal  lateral  portions  by  a 
diftindl  line,  which  is  longer  in  males  than  in 
R-males.  In  the  latter  this  part  is  greatly  dif- 
tended  in  tlie  adl  of  parturition.  See  Partu- 
rition. 

PERIOSTEUM  (from  zapi,  about,  and 
orrsoy,  the  bone-,  called  by  Le  Dran,  circutu'^a- 
lis).  It  is  that  membrane  which  covers  the  bone, 
both  in  men  and  quadrupeds.  It  is  divided  by 
authors  into  two  layers;  the  internal  layer  (or 
periofteum  itfelf)  lies  clofe  to  the  bone,  and 
appears  furrowed,  as  the  bone  is:  this  is  one  of 
the  moft  delicrte  membranes  imaginable;  and 
appears,  upon  a fuccefsful  injec^tion,  to  be  ex- 


tremely vafcular;  the  reafon  of  which  Is,  that 
the  veffels  which  run  to  the  bone  play  awhile 
upon  the  furface  of  this  membrane,  before  they 
enter  into  the  fubllance  of  the  bone.  The  ex- 
ternal layer  is  of  a white  gliftening  appearance. 
It  is  merely  adventitious,  being  compofed  of  the 
fibrous  expanfions  of  membranes,  ligaments, 
and  tendons ; wherefore  it  runs  in  various  di- 
reftions,  according  as  thefe  tendons,  &c.  are 
varioufly  inferred.  The  periofteum  is  not  elaf- 
tic;  Dr.  Hunter  thinks  it  is  not  very  fenfible; 
and  advifes,  in  amputations,  not  to  ferape  it, 
but  only  to  pafs  the  knife  about  it,  a little  above 
the,>place  where  you  intend  to  faw.  The  peri- 
ofteum is  wanting  on  thofe  parts  of  a bone  where 
ftrong  tendons  enter,  as  in  the  trochanter.  The 
ufes  of  the  periofteum  are,  to  prevent  the  bad 
effe£l:  of  fri£lion  on  the  bones;  to  protedf  the 
vefl’els  running  into  the  bones;  to  conneft  epi- 
phyfes; and  to  give  origin  to  mufcles.  'I’he 
fame  membrane  covering  the  fkull,  has  the  name 
of  pericranium.  See  that  article. 

PERIPNEUMONY  {peripneumo?tia,  from 
OTEfi,  about,  znd  ■zuvevp.wy,  the  lungs)-,  alfo  called 
pulmonia.  Both  in  men  and  brutes,  the  true 
peripneumony  is  produced  by  cold  applied  to 
the  Ikin,  or  mouth,  or  ftomach,  when  there  exift 
inflammatory  diathefis,  an  over-diftenfion  of 
the  lungs,  or  any  of  the  general  caufes  of  in- 
flammation. Such  caufes  as  particularly  affeft 
the  lungs  are  impure  air,  irritating  matter  in 
the  atmofphere,  or  other  hurtful  exhalations, 
violent  exercife  of  the  lungs  by  inordinate  muf- 
cular  exertion,  &c.  The  diforder  once  excited, 
various  effedls  will  be  produced,  according  to 
the  diverfity  of  the  part  affeifted;  for  a bronchial 
inflammation  by  compreffion  and  contagion  in- 
flames the  contiguous  extremities  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery.  When  the  extremities  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  are  inflamed,  the  blood  becomes 
ftagnant,  the  veffel  is  diftended,  the  thinneft 
part  of  the  fluids  is  expreffed,  as  it  were,  by 
tranfudation,  and  the  thicker  parts  are  accumu- 
lated; and  all  the  blood,  as  yet  capable  of  cir- 
culation, Is  colledted  between  the  right  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart  and  the  extremities  of  the 
pulmonary  arteries:  hence  the  lungs  become 
oppreffed,  incapable  of  expanding,  and  are  livid, 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  deprived  of 
blood,  a great  weaknefs  is  brought  on,  with  a 
variety  of  other  urgent  fymptoms. 

Inflammation  of  the  cheft,  or  of  its  contents* 
is  always  known  by  the  fever,  difficult  breath- 
ing, cough,  and  pain  in  fome  part  of  the 
bread.  In  the  horfe,  it  is  impolfible  to  diflin- 
guifli  peripneumony  from  pleut i/y,  (fee  Thorax  ) ; 
and  for  this  reafon  the  treatment  employed  in 
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the  latter  becomes  advifable.  See  the  article 
Pleurisy.  Mr.  Denny  and  Mr.  Ryding,  two 
of  our  lateft  veterinary  writers,  indeed,  have 
treated  on  this  difeafe  in  diftin£t  chapters.  The 
former,  in  his  remarks  on  the  pleurify  in  horfes, 
at  the  fame  time  admits  the  almoft  indiftin- 
guifhable  refem.bbnce  of  the  two  difeafes,  and 
the  neceffity  of  recurring  to  a hmilar  treat- 
ment in  each. 

“In  this  difeafe  the  horfe  generally  appears 
reftlefs,  and  refufes  his  food  for  two  or  three 
days  previous  to  the  following  fymptomsj 
namely,  fever,  cough,  with  quick  and  painful 
refpiration.  The  legs  and  ears  are  cold;  the 
horfe  hangs  back  in  the  ftall,  with  his  head  near 
the  ground,  but  never  lies  down. 

“ As  the  difeafe  advances,  the  breathing  be- 
comes more  quick,  and  the  cough  worfe,  with 
partial  fweats  over  the  body.  The  legs  and  ears 
remain  cold.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth' day,  a 
matter  of  various  colour,  often  tinged  with 
blood,  is  difcharged  from  the  nofe. 

“ The  caufes  of  the  difeafe  are  a fudden 
change  of  temperature  in  the  atmofphere ; the 
drinking  of  cold  water,  after  being  heated  by 
exercife;  expofure  to  damp  air;  high  feeding, 
and  want  of  regular  exercife;  with  wounds  of 
the  chefl  and  lungs. 

“ The  danger  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  fever.  When  the  fymptoms  refift  the  effedf 
of  proper  treatment  beyond  the  fourth  day, 
death  maybe  expedfed,  as  the  difeafe  generally 
terminates  in  gangrene,  abfcess,  or  effufion  of 
blood  in  the  lungs. 

“ If  the  fymptoms  be  relieved  by  the  third 
or  fourth  day,  the  cough  becoming  milder,  with 
a difcharge  of  mucus  from  the  nofe;  the  ani- 
mal lying  down,  and  having  an  inclination  for 
food;  a favourable  termination  may  be  expected. 

“ An  immediate  attempt  muft  here  be  made 
to  leflen  the  force  of  the  circulation,  by  taking 
away  three  or  four  quarts  of  blood  from  the 
neck  vein,  and  repeating  it  if  needful. 

“ The  horfe  fhould  have  an  additional  cover- 
ing, efpecially  about  the  head  and  neck.  Give 
the  following  ball: 

Take  of  Aloes,  in  powder,  four  drachms; 

Calomel,  one  drachm; 

Honey,  enough  to  form  the  ball.” 

Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Denny’s 
pradtice  differs  from  what  is  laid  down  under 
the  article  Thorax,  where  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  and  pleura  are  Rated  not  to  admit  of  the 
life  of  adtive  purging  remedies.  The  author 
proceeds  further  to  deferibe  the  treatment  of 
peripneumony  thus; 


“ About  fix  hours  after,  the  following  febri- 
fuge powder  ought  to  be  given  in  three  pints  of 
warm  gruel,  and  repeated  every  fix  hours : 

Take  of  Antimonial  powder,  half  a drachm  v> 

Nitre,  in  powder,  fix  drachms  ; 

Anifeed  powder,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them. 

“ The  larger  inteftines  likewife  fhould  be 
cleared  by  clyfteis. 

“ The  horfe  fliould  be  allowed  a fmall  liable, 
or  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  flails,  of  moderate 
temperature. 

“ The  fides  of  the  chefl  may  be  bliflered,  by 
rubbing  on  the  part  the  following  liniment: 

Take  of  Cantharides,  in  fine  powder,  one 
ounce ; 

Corrofive  fublimate,  in  powder,  twos 
drachms; 

Olive  oil,  fix  ounces. 

Mix  them. 

“ As  foon  as  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  are 
abated,  the  powders  may  be  omitted,  and  the 
following  pedloral  mixture  given  two  or  three 
times  in  the  day : 

Take  of  Linfeed, 

Anifeeds,  bruifed,  each  one  ounce;. 

Liquorice  root,  fliced,  two  ounces; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  for  ten  minutes;  then  flrain, 
and  add,  of 

Nitre,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce; 

Honey,  two  ounces; 

Tin6lure  of  opium,  two  drachms- 
Mix. 

“ Inflead  of  putting  the  mafhes  Into  the 
manger,  let  them  be  given  in  a common  nofe- 
bag,  fufpended  by  a flrap  over  the  head.  The 
horfe  will  be  obliged  to  breathe  through  the 
bag,  and  by  fo  doing  he  will  inhale  the  warm 
vapour  from  the  malh,  which  will  confiderably 
increafe  the  fecretion  of  mucus  in  the  windpipe, 
and  relieve  the  cough. 

“ His  flrength  muff  be  fupported  by  gruel, 
until  his  appetite  returns;  and  obferve  that  the 
care  beflowed  in  the  day  be  not  rendered  iuef- 
fedlual  by  negledl  in  the  night. 

“ As  his  appetite  returns,  fmall  mafhes,  of 
two  parts  bran  and  one  of  malt,  may  be  occa- 
fionally  offered  him.  His  drink  fliould  be  either 
warm  water  or  thin  gruel.  A fmall  quantity 
of  fweet  hay  may  be  allowed  him  once  or  twice 
in  the  day.'’ 

Mr.  Denny  advifes,  that  the  horfe’s  allowance 
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of  food  fliould  be  gradually  increafed,  cautloufly 
avoiding  to  overload  the  llomach}  alfo  that  the 
flable  and  manger  be  kept  clean,  and  the  fup- 
ply  of  bedding  to  be  plentiful. 

“ The  horfe’s  noftrils,”  fays  he,  “ may  be 
waflied  with  vinegar  and  water  feveral  times  in 
the  day  *,  and  his  legs  bathed  with  the  follow- 
ing embrocation  during  his  confii\ement: 

Take  of  Opodeldoc,  three  ounces*, 

Spirits  of  turpentine,  one  ounce. 

Mix  them. 

After  the  feventh  day,  walking  exercife 
fhould  be  allowed  for  a few  minutes ; both  the 
time  and  diftance  being  gradually  increafed  as 
the  animal  recovers. 

“ If  the  cough  continue  troublefome,  place 
a rowel  in  the  cheft,  and  give  the  following 
pe£l:oral  ball,  inftead  of  the  mixture,  morning 
and  night : 

Take  of  Myrrh, 

Squills,  of  each,  in  powder,  two 
drachms; 

Nitre, 

Sulphur,  of  each,  in  powder,  half 
an  ounce; 

Opium,  one  fcruple. 

Honey,  enough  to  form  the  ball. 

“ Lime  or  tar  water  fliould  be  girten  for 
common  drink:  and  If  there  be  any  reafon  to 
fufpect  that  the  difeafe  will  terminate  in  broken 
w'ind,  the  food  mull  be  given  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties, at  flrort  Intervals.  In  this  cafe  add  ten 
grains  of  calomel  to  the  ball.” 

Mr.  Denny  remarks,  that  the  horfe’s  reco- 
very will  be  expedited  by  moderate  exercife,  and 
a llridd  attention  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
his  food,  with  grooming,  &c.;  and,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  ientiments  of  preceding  writers, 
he  fays.  If  there  be  any  remains  of  cough,  after 
the  horfe  is  otherwife  in  health,  one  or  two 
dofes  of  phyfic  will  be  proper. 

Mr.  Ryding,  after  having  defcribed  the  caufes 
and  fymptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
nearly  in  limilar  terms,  veryproperly  cautions  the 
veterinary  prailitioner  againft  delay  in  the  ap- 
plication of  his  remedy,  efpecially  that  moft  im- 
portant one,  bleeding,  on  the  mode  of  which 
he  entertains  an  opinion,  not  deftitute  of  fmgu- 
larlty,  though  we  are  far  from  fuppofmg  it  un- 
founded. 

“ If  tire  a£lion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,” 
fays  he,  “ be  very  great,  there  may  be  danger 
of  fuppuration  or  gangrene.  In  this  cafe, 
iUeding  from  the  vein  on  each  fide  of  the  nech,  at 


the  fame  time^  and  from  large  orifices,  fhould 
immediately  take  place.  Three  or  four  quarts 
taken  away  in  this  manner,  will  be  found  more 
beneficial  than  fix  or  eight  quarts  taken  only 
from  one  vein.  If  the  pulfe  rife  after  this  bleed- 
ing, which  is  often  the  cafe,  we  may  venture  to 
repeat  it  in  fixteen  or  twenty  hours  after,  or 
according  as  the  fymptoms  may  diredl,  and  let 
the  following  medicines  be  given: 

Take  of  Antimonlal  powder,  one  drachnt 
and  a half ; 

Nitre, 

Cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  ounce 
and  a half. 

Mix  them  well  together,  and  divide  into 
four  parts.” 

One  of  thefe  powders  is  ordered  to  be 
given,  in  a quart  of  linfeed  decoction, 
every  two  hours ; the  body  being 
at  the  fame  time  kept  open  with 
gentle  ftimulating  clyfters. 

“ The  horfe,”  fays  Mr.  Ryding,  “ fhould 
be  kept  in  a moderate  degree  of  temperature, 
avoiding,  as  much  as  poflible,  his  being  expofed 
to  a current  of  air-  His  clothing  fhould  be  ra- 
ther warm,  and  he  would  be  beft  in  a place 
where  he  could  have.the  liberty  to  walk. 

“ His  legs  fhould  be  well  rubbed,  for  half  an 
hour,  four  or  five  times  a-day,  with  a cloth  ; 
and  his  diet  fhould  be  warm  mafhes  of  bran,  or 
warm  water-gruel. 

“ If  by  this  method  of  treatment  the  fymp- 
toms do  not  abate  In  two  days.  It  wdil  be  necef- 
fary  to  take  away  a little  more  blood,  and  en- 
deavour to  prevent  the  formation  of  matter 
taking  place  in  the  lungs,  by  adminiflering  fuch 
medicines  as  powerfully  determine  the  blood  to 
the  kidnies  and  Intefiines,  and  which  alfo,  by 
bringing  on  purging,  open  the  body,  and  finally 
remove  the  difeafe. 

T ake  of  Calomel,  one  fcruple ; 

Antimonial  powder,  half  a drachm; 

Cream  of  tartar. 

Nitre,  of  each  three  drachms. 

Mix  them  well  together,  and  dif- 
folve  them  in  a quart  of  linfeed 
deco£tion. 

This  mixture  may  be  given  every  two  hours, 
until  purging  takes  place;  and  its  adlion  may 
be  promoted  by  the  following  clyfter; 

Take  of  Linfeed,  three  ounces. 

Boil  it  in  four  quarts  of  water,  half  an 
(!) 
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hour;  pafs  the  deco£lion  through  a 
coarfe  cloth,  and  diflblve  in  it 

Aloes,  in  hne  powder,  half  an  ounce. 

This  clyfter,  a little  warm,  is  ordered  to  be 
thrown  up  the  re£tum  tw'o  or  three  times  a- 
day.  By  this  method  of  treatment  (our  doubts 
of  wliich  are  here,  as  in  a foregoing  inftance, 
equally  applicable),  we  are  aiTured  that  “ purg- 
ing  generally  takes  place  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  difagreeable  I'ymptoms  gradually  fub- 
fule.” 

“ A rowel  on  each  fide  the  chefl,”  continues 
the  author,  “ will  likewife  be  found  very  ufeful 
in  promoting  refolution. 

“ After  the  a£i;ion  of  the  phyfic  is  over,  and 
until  all  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  are  com- 
pletely removed,  it  will  be  neceiTary  to  keep  the 
body  open;  for  which  purpofe,  the  above-men- 
tioned clyller  may  be  ufed  every  other  day,  and 
the  linfeed  decodlion,  with  the  nitre,  cream  of 
tartar,  and  a few  grains  of  the  antimonial  pow- 
der, may  be  continued  with  advantage.” 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that,  w^here  the 
above  method  of  pradbice  has  been  adopted  on 
the  firll  appearance  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  Mr.  Rycling  aflerts,  that  It  has  always 
anfv/ered  his  “ highefl  expedbaclons  and  even 
that  “ it  has  often  been -found  to  remove  the 
difeafe  in  its  more  advanced  frages.” 

Mr.  Feron  attributes  inflammation  of  the 
internal  vifccra,  principally,  to  a fudden  tran- 
fition  from  a cold  to  a /jci  temperature;  but 
never,  or  very  feldom,  the  reverfe,  viz.  a hot  to 
a cold  one.  “ The  lungs,”  he  fays,  “ much 
more  than  any  other  organs,  are  the  mqft  fub- 
jedb  to  be  difeafed  by  this  caufe  in  the  horfe; 
even  more  fo  than  in  the  luvnan  fpecies.  It  is 
alfo  much  more  violent,  and  is  likewife  different 
in  fome  refpedls.  Pleurify  producing  adhefions 
is  very  general  in  the  former,  but  it  is  feldom 
that  adhefions  are  found  in  the  horfe;  and  the 
reafon  why  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
of  other  parts,  goes  on  fo  rapidly  in  the  horfe, 
is  the  great  mufcular  power  of  the  heart  'and 
arteries,  v;hich  occafions  the  termination  of  the 
inflammation  in  gangrene  and  mortification, 
v/hich  is  a very  rare  occurrence  in  the  human 
fubjecb.” 

In  the  treatnvent  recommended  by  this  writer, 
fome  circumftances  occur  which  are  not  men- 
tioned by  preceding  writers. 

“ All  the  moft  powerful  means  of  refolution,” 
fays  Mr.  Feron,  “ fliould  be  employed,  on  the 
difeovery  of  the  difeafe;  copious  bleeding,  and 
that  quickly  from  a large  orifice,  is  what  we 
chiefly  depend  upon,  to  the  quantity  of  five  or 


fix  quarts  at  once,  which  anfwers  better  than  the 
common  praiffice  of  drawung  three  pints  ortw-o 
quarts,  as  pracTifed  by  farriers,  grooms,  &c. 
Previous  to  bleeding,  the  pulfe  is  opprefled; 
but  it  foon  becomes  ftrong  and  full,  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  diftention  of  the  veflTels  on  bjeed- 
ing,  and,  if  the  evacuation  is  continued,  it  be- 
comes weak. 

“We  mull  endeavour  alfo  to  bring  on  an  ex- 
ternal irritation  on  each  fide  of  the  chefl:  and 
legs,  by  bliltcring  or  firing  (or  perhaps  both) 
on  the  region  of  the  lungs  ; at  the  fame  time 
Introducing  one  rowel  under  the  chefl,  and 
another  under  the  belly : the  four  extremities 
are  to  be  well  ftimulated  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
twice  a-day : it  is  alfo  recommended  by  Mr. 
Coleman  to  flop  the  circulation  in  the  veins  by 
external  comprefTion.  The  fame  ingenious  au- 
thor recommends  alfo  inflating  the  cellular 
membrane  under  the  fkin  of  the  chefl  with  air, 
fo  as  to  bring  on  inflammation ; and,  if  this 
does  not  fucceed,  to  injedl:  fome  ftimulating 
fluid,  as  oil  of  turpentine,  as  the  heft  ftimulus. 
From  the  trials  he  has  made,  he  conceives  it 
may  turn  out  a moft  valuable  difeovery,  in  this 
difeafe  particularly  ; which  trials  I have  myfelf 
made,  and  found  it  to  be  the  moft  falutary  re- 
medy in  this  fatal  difeafe.” 

Internally,  the  author  fays,  diuretics  are  ufed 
with  advantage. 

Take  of  Tartarifed  antimony  an  ounce  and 
a half; 

Opium,  a drachm; 

Calomel,  fifteen  grains  to  a fcruple. 

Make  them  into  a mafs,  with  linfeed  or 
liquorice  powder,  and  treacle.  The 
dofe  to  be  repeated  twice  a-day. 

“ During  all  this  treatment,  we  mu  ft  inje£t 
two  or  three  large  clyfters  of  warm  water, 
every  day ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  animal 
muft  be  kept  in  a warm  ftable  and  ■well  clothed; 
his  diet  muft  be  of  good  warm  gruel,  for  his 
drink  ; and  he  muft  take  no  exercife  "whatfo- 
ever,  during  the  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  dif- 
eafe. 

“ After  the  termination  of  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  a collection  of  coagulated  lymph  is 
frequently  left  in  the  cavity  of  the  chefl  unab- 
forbed : or  a common  anafarca  of  the  lungs 
occurs,  from  the  prefent  ina£llon  of  tl>e  abfor- 
bent  vefTels,  which  had  previoufiy  been  excited 
fo  violently.” 

The  difficulty  of  breathing  produced  by  this, 
Mr.  Feron  fays,  is  to  be  cured  by  the  following; 
which  muft  be  repeated  every  morning ; and  as 
long  as  neceffity  requires. 
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Take  of  Vitriolated  copper, 

Common  turpentine,  of  each  two 
drachms; 

Linfeed  powder,  a fiifRcient  quan- 
tity to  give  the  ball  a proper  cou- 
fiflcncc. 

Blifters  muft  be  continued  in  the  courfe  of  the 
windpipe  and  on  the  chell. 

PERIPNEUMONIA  NOTtiA  (from 

about,  xavsvy.wv,  the  lungs,  and  vo^o;,  fpurious)', 
the  fpurious  or  baftard  peripneumony.  In  mofl 
fymptoms,  the  fpurious  peripneumony  refembles 
the  true,  but  the  heat,  pain,  and  thirfl,  are  not  fo 
confiderable  in  the  firll  as  in  the  laft.  Thefe 
minute  diftinftions,  however,  cannot  be  traced 
in  the  inflammatory  affcdlions  of  the  cheft  in 
brute  animals.  See  Thorax.  Gibfon  fays, 

“ Though  the  peripneumonia  notha,  or  baf- 
tard  peripneumony,  is  alfo  clafled  with  thefe 
difeafes  by  medical  writers,  yet  it  is  fcarcely  to 
be  diftinguiflied,  in  a horfe,  from  a true  perip- 
neumony, except  in  this,  that  there  is  great 
fluggiflinefs  without  much  pain  or  fever,  the 
peripneumonia  notha  proceeding  from  a fizy 
blood,  the  whole  fubftance  of  which  abounds 
with  a vifeid  ferum,  in  w'hich  refpe£l;  it  alfo 
approaches  near  to  the  nature  of  an  afthma. 
As  in  men  this  happens  chiefly  to  worn-out 
conftitutions,  and  fometimes  carries  them  oft' 
very  fuddenly,  fo  in  old  horfes  that  have  died 
fuddenly  we  may  often  oblerve,  upon  examin- 
ing their  bodies,  fcarcely  any  thing  like  blood, 
but  the  velTels  of  the  lungs,  where  the  blood 
is  generally  mofl;  florid,  ftlled  with  a matter 
refembling  jelly  or  pafte;  fome  parts  of  them 
being  flatulent  and  loofe,  others  Ihrunk  and 
dried,  or  inclining  to  a fchirrus,  a ftate  evi- 
dently incurable.” 

PERISTALTIC  MOTION  (from 
ctsXAw,  contraho,  to  contratt'),  that  vermicular 
motion  of  the  bowels  which  is  made  by  the  con- 
traUion  of  the  fpiral  fibres  of  the  inteftines, 
whereby  the  excrements  are  prelTed  downwards, 
and  voided. 

PERISYSTOLE  irs^us-jo-roArp,  a paufe  or 
intermiflion  between  the  lyitole  and  diaftole, 
which  is,  by  fome,  denied  to  be  perceived  in 
healthy  animals,  but  when  dying,  it  is  very  fen- 
fibly  felt  in  them. 

PERITONEUM  {■asB^irov'Mvjzcipirovitov,  from 
ree^dstvoj,  circumtendo,  to  Jlretch  round).  This, 
both  in  men  and  brutes,  lies  immediately  under 
the  mufcles  of  the  low’er  belly,  and  is  a thin 
and  folt  membrane,  wdneh  inclofes  all  the 
bowels  contained  in  the  lower  belly,  covering 


all  the  Infidc  of  its  cavity.  Its  external  fuper- 
iicies  is  unequal,  where  it  adheres  to  the  tranf- 
verfe  mufclcs.  The  internal  is  very  fmooth  and 
polilhed;  it  has  a number  of  fmall  glands  that 
feparate  a liquor  w'hich  fupplies  the  inteftines, 
and  facilitates  their  motion.  When  thefe  glands 
are  obftrmfted,  the  peritoneum  grows  thick,  as 
may  be  feen  in  feverai  dropfies.  The  upper 
part  of  this  membrane  covers  the  diaphragm,  to 
which  it  clofely  adheres:  the  forepart  of  it  ftrikes 
to  the  tranfverfe  mufcles,  and  linea  alba  ; the 
lower  part  of  it  to  the  os  pubis,  and  the  back- 
part  of  it  to  the  os  facrum,  and  vertebrae  of  the 
loins.  It  is  a double  membrane,  and  contains 
in  its  duplicatures  the  umbilical  velTels,  the  blad- 
der, the  ureters,  the  kidneys,  and  the  fpermatic 
vcfl'els,  to  all  which  it  gives  a covering,  as  alfo 
to  the  liver,  fpleen,  ftomach,  inteftines,  and 
w'omb.  Its  external  lamina  has  two  produc- 
tions, like  two  ll:!eaths,  which  pafs  through 
the  rings  of  the  oblique  and  tranfverfe  mufcles 
in  the  groin,  for  the  palTage  of  the  fpermatic 
velTels  in  men,  and  for  the  round  ligaments  of 
the  womb  in  women.  Thefe  produUions  be- 
ing come  to  the  tefticles  in  men,  dilate  and 
form  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  internal  lamina, 
which  is  here  very  thin,  having  accompanied  the 
external  productions  a little  way,  cleaves  clofe 
to  the  fpermatic  velTels,  and  round  ligaments  of 
the  womb.  The  peritoneum  has  veins  and  ar- 
teries from  the  phrenic,  from  the  mammillary, 
the  epigaftric,  and  often  from  the  fpermatics. 
Its  nerves  are  thofe  which  are  diftribwted  in 
the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen.  It  has  likewife  a 
few  lymphatics,  which  difeharge  themfelves 
into  the  iliac  glands.  By  the  elaflicity  of  its 
fibres,  it  eafily  dilates  and  contradls  in  refpira- 
tion  and  conception.  If  it  yields,  it  caufes  a 
rupture  either  in  the  groin  or  navel.  Its  ufe  is 
to  contain  the  bowels  of  the  abdomen,  and  to 
give  each  of  them  an  outer  coat. 

PERITONITIS,  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
toneum, including  the  mefentery  and  omen- 
tum. 

PERONtEA  ARTERIA  (from  peronaus 
mufculus),  the  peroneal  artery.  In  the  human 
fubjedi,  it  is  the  fmaller  divifion  of  the  pofte- 
rior  tibialis;  it  paiTcs  down  behind  the  fibula, 
between  the  foleus  and  the  flexor  pollicis,  palTes 
over  the  interolTeous  ligament,  and  about  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  os  calcis  It  forms 
an  arch  with  the  tibialis  pofterior.  The  pe- 
ronxa  pofterior  artery  in  the  horfe  is  Ihewn  in 
Plate  XXII.  See,  under  the  article  Muscles j 
the  defeription  of  parts  compofing  “ the  lonier 
limbs." 

PERONyEUS  MUSCULUS  (from  perons'^ 
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riie  fihula).  See  this  mufcle,  in  the  horfe,  In 
Plate  XIV.  alfo  the  defcription  of  mufcles  “ in 
the  trunk,”  under  the  article  Horse. 

PERRIWINKLE,  a plant  not  included  in 
the  materia  medica,  but,  in  France,  fuppofed  to 
poffefs  fome  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  the  glandj- 
ers  in  horfes.  Mr.  St.  Bel’s  fuccefs,  however, 
in  the  trial  of  it  (fee  the  article  Glanders), 
was  not  fuch  as  to  recommend  it  to  notice.  It 
is  one  of  five  fpecies  of  which  the  genus  vinca 
of  Linnseus  confifts.  Which  of  thefe  was  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  St.  Bel  does  not  appear. 

PERONE  (from  a-eipw,  to  fajien\  fo  called  be- 
caufe  it  fattens  the  tibia  and  mufcles  together), 
tlie  fibula. 

PERSPIRATION  (from  perfpiroi  to  breathe 
through)^  called  alfo  tranfpiration.,  eiiaphoreft: y and, 
vulgarly, Without  a free  perfpiration  no 
animal  can  continue  in  a healthy  ttate.  The 
matter  of  perfpiration  is  feparated  through  the 
fkin,  and  alfo  from  the  lungs.  It  is  fimply  aque- 
ous, Containing  only  a fmall  portion  of  fait. 

Perfpiration  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  that  which 
is  imperceptibly  tranfuding,  and  is  called  infen- 
fible-y  the  other,  which  Is  fenfible,  is  called  fweat. 
it  has  been  fuppofed  that  different  veffels  throw 
off  thefe  difcharges,  but  that  is  not  the  truth ; 
the  fame  veffels  which  throw  out  the  infer.fible, 
being  more  ftrongly  a£l:ed  upon,  throw  out  the 
fenfible  perfpiration  alfo.  The  coats  of  all  the 
veffels  are  perforated  by  the  pores  through  which 
the  matter  of  perfpiration  paffes. 

As  the  difeafes  which  arife  from  obttru£led 
perfpiration  are  fometimes  rapid  in  their  progrefs, 
iVlr.  Clark’s  general  remarks  on  fome  of  the 
moft  prevailing,  or  moft  dangerous,  cannot  but 
be  ufeful  in  this  place. 

“ Horfes  generally,”  he  obferves,  “ are  more 
expofed  to  this  accident  after  they  have  been 
overheated,  more  efpecially  when  they  have  been 
improperly  treated,  or  wholly  negle£led,  as  very 
commonly  happens. 

“ When  the  animal  is  overheated  by  a£l:ive 
exercifes,  or  by  too  violent  labour,  the  circu- 
lation of  his  blood  is  carried  on  through  the 
veffels  with  uncommon  rapidity.  Breathing, 
confequently,  becomes  more  laborious  to  him, 
and  more  frequently  repeated;  whiltt,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  fecretion,  from  the  pores  of  the 
fkin,  is  confiJerably  increafed  on  the  furface  of 
the  body,  and  tranfpires  In  humid  fleam  like 
fmoke.  It  is  fometimes  fo  profufe  as  even  to 
ran  down,  as  if  water  had  been  poured  on  the 
animal’s  body. 

“ As  perfpiration  Is  very  liable  to  be  fuddenly 
checked  by  cold,  whether  applied  by  a current 
of  cold  air,  by  water  thrown  upon  the  body, 


or  by  the  horfe  being  plunged  Into  It,  this  fe- 
cretion is  apt  to  be  retained  in  the  body,  where 
it  occafions  a variety  of  difeafes,  which  either 
affedl  the  fyttem  in  general,  as  is  the  cafe  in 
fevers,  or  when  more  local,  affefling  the  muf- 
cles with  rheumatifm.  Hence,  In  the  flioul- 
ders,  neck,  and  legs,  ttiffnefs  and  lanienefs  oc- 
cur. When  it  affects  the  internal  parts,  it  oc- 
cafions colic  or  diarrhoea.  If  it  fettle  on  the 
lungs,  it  produces  cough,  catarrh,  perlpneu- 
mony,  &c.  When  the  pleura  Is  attacked,  the 
mott  violent  pains  or  flitches,  with  difficulty  of 
breathing,  take  place  (fee  Pleurisy.)  When 
the  glands  of  the  throat,  there  is  fwelling  and 
inflammation,  threatening  the  animal  with  fuf- 
focatlon,  and  fometimes  fuppuration  of  thefe 
glands.  When  it  falls  on  the  wind-pipe,  or  the 
pituitary  membrane  which  lines  tRe  cavities  bf 
the  nofe,  diforders  peculiar  to  thefe  parts  take 
place,  fuch  as  the  Glanders.”  On  the  latter, 
which  deferves  the  particular  attention  of  every 
veterinarian,  Mr.  Clark  makes  many  judicious 
remarks,  and  has  with  great  accuracy,  as  we 
think,  confidered  the  enlargement  of  the  conti- 
guous glands  (though  a circumttance  which 
gives  name  to  the  difeafe)  a mere  fecondary 
fymptom. 

“ In  all  the  diffecllons  I have  made^on  glan- 
dered  horfes,”  fays  he,  “ I never  found  thefe 
[the  fublingual]  glands  affedled;  but  the  fub- 
maxillary  glands  that  are  fituated  between  the 
jaw-bones  on  the  outfide  are  always  more  or 
lefs  fwelled,  inflamed,  or  indurated,  according 
to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  affedled, 
or  the  virulence  of  the  difeafe;  they  likewife 
difcharge  their  lymph  into  the  mouth,  as  in  the 
human  body;  and  their  being  conttantly  fwelled 
in  glandered  horfes,  according  as  one  or  both 
fides  of  the  pituitary  membrane  is  affe£led,  may 
arife  from  the  fame  caufe  which  produces  the 
fwelling  of  the  Inguinal  glands,  in  the  groin  of 
the  human  body,  in  a gonorrhoea;  that  is,  from 
the  abforption  of  the  virulent  matter  affcdling 
them,  and  occafioning  that  fwelling,  induration, 
occ.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  fwelling  of 
the  fubmaxillary  glands  in  glandered  horfes,  and 
of  the  inguinal  glands  in  the  groin  of  the  hu- 
man body,  in  a gonorrhoea,  are  only  fymptoms 
of  thefe  diforders.” 

Mr.  Clark  is  of  opinion,  that  this  diforder 
may  proceed  from  cold  affe£ling  the  pituitary 
membrane  which  lines  the  cavities  of  the  nofe, 
&c.  “ for  it  generally  may  be  traced  to  its  very 
beginning,  from  fome  cold  affeHifig  the  head,  and 
which  has  either  been  ill  treated,  or  totally 
negle£led.  Hence,  therefore.  It  will  be  evident, 
that  this  diforder,  like  many  others  to  which 
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horfcs  are  liable,  may  be  much  eafier  prevented 
than  cured,  when  once  it  has  taken  place.” 
The  necefTity,  he  contends,  is  obvious,  for  pay- 
ing proper  attention  to  recent  colds  in  horfes; 
and  for  reftoring  the  fupprefled  perfpiration  by 
keeping  the  head  and  throat  warm,  and  not 
fuffering  the  horfc  to  go  abroad  before  he  is 
thoroughly  recovered. 

“ When  the  pituitary  membrane  is  affected 
with  a recent  cold,”  continues  he,  “ the  fmall 
glands  which  are  difperfed  throughout  its  fur- 
face  become  inflamed,  and  inflead  of  fecreting  a 
thin  lymph  like  pure  water,  which  ferves  to  lu- 
bricate and  moiften  the  paflage  of  the  nofe  and 
cavities  of  the  head,  as  is  the  cafe  in  health, 
they  difeharge  a vifeid  mucus,  which  falls  from 
the  noftrils.” 

When  this  formidable  difeafe  is  the  refult,  or 
even  a remote  confequence,  of  obftrucTed  per- 
fpiration, no  one  will  deny  the  importance  of 
Mr.  Clark’s  injunftion  to  preferve  horfes,  by 
every.prudent  means,  as  well  from  the  adfion  of 
external  cold,  too  frequently  arlfing  from  cur- 
rents of  cold  air  or  cold  water  applied  to  the 
furface  of  the  body,  as  from  the  effe£ls  of  too 
much  cold  water  taken  into  the  ftomach  at  once. 
The  fame  judicious  writer,  in  his  obfervations  on 
fuppreiTed  perfpiration  pccafioned  by  cold  air 
being  infpired  into  the  lungs  of  horfes,  w'hen 
they  are  much  heated  and  agitated  from  violent 
exercife,  fays,  “ However  dry  and  elaftic  the 
air  may  be  that  is  drawn  into  the  lungs  of  an 
animal  body  in  refpiration  or  breathing,  yet, 
when  it  is  difeharged  from  them,  it  is  evidently 
loaded  with  humid  fleams;  and  at  the  fame 
time  it  lofes  confiderably  of  its  elaftic  quality. 
The  moifture  that  comes  from  the  lungs  evi- 
dently fliows,  that  a very  great  portion  of  thin 
lymph,  or  perfpirable  matter,  is  difeharged  from 
them  at  every  refpiration ; and,  as  this  action  is 
increafed  and  quickened  by  exercife,  the  dif- 
eharge of  this  fluid  will  be  the  greater.  But, 
as  very  cold  air  is  apt  to  conftringe  or  fhut  up 
the  cuticular  pores  on  the  furface  of  the  body, 
in  like  manner,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  furface 
of  the  lungs,  efpecially  when  they  are  over- 
heated, it  produces  the  fame  efFe£t  there;  hence, 
that  perfpirable  matter  which  fltould  be  thrown 
out  from  them  is  retained  in  the  lungs,  and 
produces  colds,  catarrhs,  inflammation,  and  con- 
fumption.” 

The  difeafes  produced  by  fuppreiTed  perfpir- 
ation probably  depends  on  thefe  circumltances : 
I . The  degree  of  cold  applied.  2.  The  longer 
or  fhorter  period  of  its  continuance.  3.  I he 
greater  or  lefs  fufeeptibility  of  the  body  expofed 
to  it.  The  predifpofition  to  difeafe  at  the 


time.  5.  Its  partial  or  general  application, 
6.  Its  operation  on  diftant  parts  by  the  medium 
of  the  nerves,  or  what  is  called  iiervotis 
thy.  The  means  of  reftoring  this  fecretion  are 
chiefly  the  application  of  warm  clothing,  and 
the  internal  ufe  of  fudorifics.  See  Sudorifics. 

PERUVIAN  BARK  (from  Peru,  the  place 
of  its  origin).  See  Bark. 

PERUVIAN  BALSAM,  or  Balsam  of 
Peru.  The  tree  which  affords  this  is  the  Peru- 
ifera,  vel  myroxylon  peniiferum,  Linn.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  this  balfam,  viz.  i.  The 
white,  of  a pale  yellowifii  colour  (though  called 
white).  This  is  the  native  balfam^  preferved  as 
it  ifliies  out  from  the  tree,  and  the  beft  fort,  but 
very  rarely  met  with.  2.  The  dry  balfam : this  is 
the  white  fort  infpifl'ated  by  thei  fun’s  heat  in 
gourd  ftiells,  in  which  it  is  fometimes  brought  to 
Europe.  It  is  of  a reddifli  colour,  an,d  of  a 
very  agreeable  fmeil,  but  it  is  feldom  to  be  met 
with.  3,  The  common  or  black  Peruvian  balfam y 
which  is  artificially  extracted  from  the  bark, 
branches,  and  leaves,  of  the  tree,  by  cutting 
them  in  pieces,  and  boiling  them  in  water.  It 
is  of  the  confiftence  of  honey,  of  a dark  black 
colour  in  the  mafs;  but,  when  fpread  thin,  it  is 
of  a clear  reddilh  or  yellowifii  brown,  of  an 
agreeable  ftrong  fmell,  fomewhat  approaching 
to  that  of  a mixture  of  benjamin  and  ftorax, 
and  of  a bitterifti  pungent  tafte,  eafily  inflam- 
mable, not  in  the  leaft  mifcible  with  water,  nor 
rendered  white  or  turbid  on  being  agitated  with 
it.  It  is  brought  from  Peru  and  Mexico. 

Diftilled  in  a retort  with  an  open  fire,  it 
yields  a butter  like  that  of  benzoin,  and  fome- 
times a confiderable  quantity  of  concrete  faline 
flowers  fimilar  to  thofe  from  the  fame  refm.  If 
this  balfam  is  rubbed  with  fugar,  the  white  of 
an  egg,  or  with  the  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  it 
is  rendered  mifcible  with  water,  but  is  longeft 
fufpended  with  the  laft. 

It  is  ufed  for  wounds  in  mufcular  and  tendi- 
nous parts  that  are  difficult  of  cure:  it  ftrength- 
ens  the  ftomach,  is  ufeful  in  afthmas,  and  as  an 
antifpafmodic, 

PESATE,  Pesade,  or  Posade,  in  the  ma- 
nege, is  the  motion  of  a horfe  that,  in  lifting  or 
raifing  his  fore-quarters,  keeps  his  hind-legs 
upon  the  ground,  without  ftirring;  fo  that  he 
marks  no  time  with  his  haunches,  till  his  fore- 
legs reach  the  ground.  This  motion  is  the  true 
means  to  fix  his  head  and  his  haunches,  to  make 
him  bend  his  fore-thighs,  and  to  hinder  him 
from  ftamplng  and  clattering  with  his  feet.  In 
putting  a horfe  to  corvets,  pefates  fiiould  be  his 
firftleflbn;  for  thefe  are  the  foundation  of  all 
airs. 
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PESSARY  {irom  wsTfftJj,  to /often).  Among 
ether  external  remedies  ufed  by  Hippocrates, 
were  pefTaries.  They  were  a kind  of  fuppofi- 
tories  which  he  introduced  into  the  exterior 
neck  of  the  matrix  in  cafe  of  a prolapfus  of  that 
part,  and  alfo  where  there  exifted  an  inconti- 
nence of  urine.  They  were  prepared  of  wool, 
lint,  or  linen,  mixed  with  powders,  oils,  wax, 
&c.  and  made  round  like  a finger. 

PESTIS,  the  plagucy  a diflemper  communi- 
cated by  Infection,  which  fee,  and  Conta- 
gion. Elence,  peftilential  diftempers  are  thofe 
fo  eommunicated. 

PESTIS  VACCINA,  a name  given  by  Dr. 
Darwin  to  a contagious  difeafe  to  which  cat- 
tle are  liable.  See  the  account  of  “ Epidemic 
difeafes,”  under  the  article  Cattle. 

PETECEIIAi,  the  plural  of  Petechia;  red 
or  purple  fpots  on  the  Ikin,  which  frequently 
appear  in  human  difeafes,  as  in  the  fmall-pox, 
&c.  The  Italians  gave  them  this  name  from 
the  word  petechia.,  becaufe  they  refemble  the 
bites  of  fleas.  The  f rench  call  them  purpn- 
ratee;  the  Spaniards  call  them  taberclillo ; the 
Germans  Icnticulares. 

PETRiE  OLEUM,  vulgarly  called  OZ/c/Pe- 
TER.  See  Petroleum. 

PETROLEUM,  or  Oleum  PsTRiE,  rock- 
oil,  a fluid  bitumen  or  mineral  oil,  exuding 
from  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  from  the  earth,  or 
found  floating  on  the  furface  of  waters,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  and  more  plentifully 
in  the  warmer  countries ; fimilar,  in  its  general 
properties,  to  the  oils  extrafted  by  diftillation 
from  pit-coal,  amber,  and  other  lolid  bitumi- 
nous bodies.  The  more  fluid  petrolea  have 
been  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Naphtha, 
and  the  thicker,  by  thofe  of  Pijfafphaltum,  and 
Pijfehtim.  Their  general  virtues  are  thofe  of 
flimulants,  externally,  in  nervous  complaints, 
and  as  diuretics.  The  college  have  retained 
the  Bitumen  Petroleum  of  Linnsus. 

PETROLEUM  ALBUM,  white  petroleum. 
It  is  nearly  colourlefs,  almoll  as  fluid  and  lim- 
pid as  water,  of  a ftrong  penetrating  fmell,  not 
difagreeable,  fomewhat  rcfembling  that  of  the 
redtified  oil  of  amber. 

PETROLEUM  BARBADENSE,  Barba- 
dees  tar.  It  is  of  a reddifli  black  colour,  and  a 
thick  confiftence,  approaching  to  that  of  com- 
mon tar.  It  is  found  in  feveral  of  the  American 
iflands,  but  is  chiefly  obtained  from  Barbadoes. 

PETROLEUM  FLAVUM,  Italian  or  yel- 
low  oil  of  petre.  It  is  of  a yellow  colour,  lefs 
fluid  than  the  white  fort,  in  fmell  lefs  penetrat- 
ing, lefs  agreeable,  and  more  nearly  allied  to  that 
of  the  oil  of  amber. 


_ PETROLEUM  VULGARE,  common  re.k- 
oil,  or  red  petroleum.  It  is  of  a blackilh  red 
colour,  of  a thicker  confiftence,  and  a lefs  pe- 
netrating and  a more  difagreeable  fmell  than 
either. the  white  or  the  yellow  forts. 

PHAGEDaENA  (from  to  eat^,  an 

equivocal  term,  fometimes  taken  in  a latitudi- 
nous  fenfe,  for  every  ulcer  which  eats  aivay  the 
found  parts  which  are  contiguous,  and  is  called 
ulcus  depafeens.  Sometimes  it  is  ufed,  more  li- 
mitedly,  for  a deep  tumid  ulcer  which  deftroys 
the  flefh  underneath,  as  well  as  the  neighbour- 
ing parts.  Sometimes  it  is  deferibed  as  only  de- 
ftroying  the  fkin ; and,  at  others,  it  fignifies  a 
particular  fpecies  of  ulcer,  called  herpes  pha- 
ge deena. 

PHALANX  (paAav^),  a term  firft  applied 
to  denote  a rank  of  men  in  battalia,  but  now 
by  anatomifts  ufed  for  the  fmall  bones  of  the 
human  fingers.  Thofe  bones  in  the  horfe  which 
are  analogous  to  the  phalanges  may  be  feen  in 
Plate  XXlV".  with  the  defeription  of  bones 
“ in  the  upper  limbs/  under  the  article  Oste- 
ology. 

PHARMACY  [pharmacici),  the  art  of  pre- 
paring, preferving,  and  compounding,  natural 
and  artificial  fubftanccs  for  medicinal  purpofes, 
in  a manner  fuitable  to  their  refpedlive  -proper- 
ties and  the  intentions  of  cure. 

This  art  has  been  commonly  divided  into  two 
branches,  galenical  and  chemical:  but  no  rational 
principle  of  diftindlion  between  them  has  as  yet 
been  fixed  on.  For  Pharmacy,  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, is  no  other  than  a branch  of  chemiftry;  and 
the  moft  Ample  pharmaceutical  preparations  are 
fo  far  chemical,  as  they  have  any  dependence 
upon  the  properties  or  relations  of  the  mate- 
rials. 

Pharmacy,  according  to  our  definition,  may 
be  divided  into ;sr\A practical.  Theore- 
tical pharmacy  teaches  the  knowledge  of  the 
medicinal  fubftances  themfelves,  their  various 
properties,  qualities,  and  relations  to  one  an- 
other, and  their  general  efFe£ls  on  the  human 
body.  Practical  pharmacy,  the  fleilful  perform- 
ance of  the  feveral  procefles,  or  operations,  by 
which  they  are  adapted  to  particular  ufes. 

The  theory  of  pharmacy  is  the  direft  refult 
of  experiment  and  obfervation,  or  rather  a gene- 
ral and  comprehenfive  view  of  experiments  and 
fadls  themfelves;  it  may  be  termed  fciesitific 
pharmacy,  in  diftindlion  from  mere  manual  la- 
bour. 

Scientific  pharmacy  includes  all  thofe  fa£Is 
which  relate  to — the  redudlion  of  medicinal 
fubftances  into  dilTerent  forms,  and  the  forms  in 
which  particular  fubftances  are  moft  commodi- 
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oxiflf  or  advantagcoufly  ufed — their  relations  to 
one  another  in  regard  to  mlfcibility,  and  the 
means  by  which  thofc,  that  of  themfelves  are 
not  mifcible,  may  be  made  to  unite — the  repa- 
ration of  the  medicinal  from  the  inadliye  mat- 
ter, and  of  different  kinds  of  medicinal  matter 
from  one  another  when  combined  together  in 
the  fame  fubjefb,  on  the  principle  of  one  be- 
ing diffoluble  in  Jiquors  which  will  not  diffolve 
the  other,  of  one  being  exhalable  by  heat  while 
the  other  remains  fixed,  See.- — the  alterations 
which  the  medicinal  parts  themfelves  undergo, 
in  different  circumftances,  and  by  different 
methods  of  treatment — the  produftion  of  new 
properties  and  medicinal  powers  from  the  coa- 
lition of  diflimilar  things,  with  many  other  par- 
ticulars analogous  to  thefe. 

It  is  obvious,  that  a perfe£l:  acquaintance  with 
pharmacy,  confidered  in  this  light,  is  effentially 
neceffary  to  the  due  exercife  of  the  veterinary 
art.  Without  it,  the  preferiber  muff  often  err 
in  the  choice  of  materials  for  the  different  forms 
of  preparation  or  compefition,  or  in  adapting  a 
manner  of  preparation  to  given  materials;  and 
often  be  deceived  alfo  in  the  medicinal  effefts, 
which  the  known  powers  of  the  ingredients, 
feparately,  gave  room  to  expe6t. 

It  would  be  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of 
the  fubjeft  to  wholly  detach  the  fcientific  part 
of  pharmacy  from  that  which  is  more  directly 
praclical;  for  the  fcience  gradually  refults  in  the 
courfe  of  the  pradlical  details.  A fummary 
view  of  the  general  elements  of  the  art,  both 
praftical  and  fcientific,  are  requifite,  that  the 
praftitioner  may  be  the  better  prepared  for  the 
particular  proceffes. 

PHARMACEUTIC.^  (<pa^l^uy.svriy.-ri),  me~ 
didne,  or  the  art  of  healing  by  means  of  drugs 
or  medicines  prepared  by  the  art  of  Pharmacy. 

PHARMACOPCEIA  (from  <pa.^ixxy.c,y,  a me- 
dii  ine,  and  ttoisw,  to  make),  a difpetifatcry,  or  com- 
pilation of  medical  formula  approved  of  by  prac- 
titioners. About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  Nicolaus  Preepofitus,  of  Tours,  wrote 
a general  difpenfatory,  and  it  was  the  firft. 
The  earlltft  that  was  fent  forth  by  public  au- 
thority, was  that  of  Valerius  Cordus,  under  the 
fandlion  of  the  fenate  of  Norirr.berg,  anno 
1542.  For  a feries  of  years,  the  publications 
called  Quincy’s,  and  LmA’j,Difpenfatories  have, 
been  in  ule  amongft  the  apothecaries.  For  vete- 
rinary practitioners,  a fuitable  pharmacopceia  is 
a great  defideratum ; but  fucli  a one  can  fcarcely 
be  formed,  whiift  our  knowledge  of  the  eyffePti 
of  medicines  cn  herfes  and  other  brute  animals  is 
fo  limited;  nor  would  it  be  pofTible  to  decide 
what  fubftances  fltould  be  retained  in  a work  of 


this  fort. . Gibson,  certainly  the  ableft  man  of 
his  time,  attempted  this  at  a period  when  the 
neceffary  imperfe£tions  of  fuch  a work  were 
very  excufable,  and  under  thefe  circumftances, 
his  “ Farrier's  Difpenfatory"  had  great  merit. 
But  it  is  now  nearly  obfolete,  in  confequence  of 
the  great  advances  made  both  in  the  veterinary 
fcience  and  in  the  practice  of  human  medicine 
fince  his  time.  What  the  fubjcil  will  admit  of, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  do  in  the  courfe  of  this 
work,  by  tranferibing  the  preferiptions  of  the 
moft  eminent  veterinarians;  occafionally  avail- 
ing ourfelves,  as  muft  readily  be  perceived,  of 
the  affiftance  of  the  heft  difpenfatories,  where 
circumftances  have  rendered  it  adviiable. 

PHARMACOPOLA,  or  Pharmacopolist 
(from  papiJ^OLKOv,  a med’cine,  and  ircuXeui,  to  fell), 
a feller  or  vender  of  medicine. 

PHARYNX  (atfi  rov  fs^etv,  becaufe  it  con- 
veys the  food  into  the  ftomach).  Thus  the 
Greeks  name  what  the  Latins  call  infundihulum, 
alfo  pharyngethron.  It  is  a mufcular  paffage  or 
bag,  fixed  behind  to  the  balls  of  the  Ikisll,  late- 
rally to  the  jaws,  and  below  that  to  the  larynx. 
See  CEsophagus.  The  mufcles  of  this  part 
are  fufficiently  deferibed  by  their  names:  they 
are  the  crico-pharyngeeus,  from  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage to  the  pharynx:  thyro-pharyngxus , from  the 
thyroid  cartilage  to  the  pharynx;  hyo-pharyn- 
geeus,  from  the  os  hyoides  to  the  pharynx ; 
pharyssgteus,  from  the  ftyloid  procefs  to  the  pha- 
rynx; pter'^go-phnryngieus,  from  the  pterygoid 
procefs  to  the  pharynx  ;•  mylo-pharyngaus,  from 
the  dentes  molares  to  the  pharynx;  falpingo- 
pharyttgeeus,  from  the  Euftachian  tube  to  the 
pharynx;  cephalo-pharyngceus,  from  the  bafis  of 
the  Ikull  to  the  pharynx  ; fyndefmo-pharyngaus, 
from  the  white  ligament  to  the  pharynx;  chon- 
dr  o-pkaryngieus,  from  tiie  cartilaginous  appen- 
dage of  the  os  hyoides;  gloffo-phat yngeeus,  from 
the  root  or  upper  part  of  the  tongue  laterally. 
Some  have  reckoned  the  mufcles  of  the  pha- 
rynx to  be  but  two  or  three,  whiift  others  have 
multiplied  them  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  on  each 
fide.  In  their  various  adions  they  enlarge  and 
comprefs  the  gullet,  fo  as  to  forward  the  ali- 
ment into  the  ftomach.  The  fpace  is  all  the 
vacuity  behind  the  velum  pendulum  palati. 

'I  he  pharynx  is  made  up  partly  of  feveral 
diftinft  flelhy  portions,  which  are  looked  upon 
as  fo  many  diftlna  mufcles,  fo  difpofed  as  to 
form  a large  cavity,  and  partly  of  a membrane 
which  lines  the  inner  furface  of  this  whole  ca- 
vity, and  is  a continuation  of  that  of  the  nares 
and  palate.  This  membrane  is  wholly  glandu- 
lar, and  it  is  thicker  on  the  fupevior  and  middle 
portions  of  the  pharynx,  and  on  the  bottom,  or 
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lower  portion.  Immediately  above  the  firfi: 
vertebrae,  it  forms  feveral  longitudinal  rugae, 
very  thick,  deep,  and  fhort;  and  we  generally 
find  therein  a colleftion  of  mucus,  in  dead  bo- 
dies. In  the  great  cavity  there  are  no  rugae, 
the  membrane  there  adhering,  as  well  as  in  the 
upper  part,  very  clofely  to  the  mufcles.  At  the 
lower  part,  where  it  is  the  thinnefl,  it  covers  the 
poflerior  part  of  the  larynx,  and  is  very  loofe, 
and  formed  into  irregular  folds. 

PHELLANDRIUM  (from  fsWo;,  the  cork  ; 
fo  called  becaufe  it  floats  upon  water  like  cork); 
the  Phellajidrium  aquaticuin  Linn,  or  water  hem- 
lock. Withering  fays,  the  feeds  are  recom- 
mended in  intermittent  fevers;  the  leaves  are 
fometimes  added  to  difcutient  cataplafms:  the 
plant  is  generally  efteemed  a fatal  poifon  to 
horfes,  occafioning  them  to  become  paralytic: 
but  this  eftedl  is  attributed  to  an  infedl  {ciir- 
cuiw  parapieElicus)  which  generally  inhabits 
within  the  ftems:  a vulgar  antidote  is  pig’s- 
dung. 

PHIAL,  the  name  of  a glafs  veflel,  with  a 
big  belly  and  long  neck,  often  ufed  for  che- 
mical procefles.  The  common  phial  of  the  apo- 
thecaries, however,  is  ufually  denoted  by  this 
term. 

PHILONIUM  ; an  opiate  fo  called  from  its 
inventor,  Philo.  Galen  fays,  that  the  antidote 
of  Philo  is  one  of  the  oldefl;  of  its  kind,  but 
the  mithridate  is  much  older.  The  philoniavt 
Romamim  is  originally  a prefcription  of  N.  My- 
repfus.  '1  here  are  differerrt  prefcriptions  for 
this  compound  in  different  pharmacopoeias  : in 
that  of  London,  1788,  it  is  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  and  it  is  now  called  confeitio 
opiata : 

Opiated  ConfeBion. 

Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  fix 
drachms ; 

Long  pepper. 

Ginger, 

Carraway  feeds,  of  each  two  ounces; 

Syrup  of  white  poppy,  boiled  to  the 
confluence  of  honey,  three  times 
the  weight  of  the  whole. 

Mix  the  purified  opium  carefully  with 
the  heated  fyrup;  then  add  the  reft,  previ- 
oufly  rubbed  to  powder. 

PHIMOSIS  (from  (ptixtu;,  to  bend  up).  It  is 
when  the  prepuce  cannot  be  drawn  over  the 
glans  penis,  fo  as  to  uncover  it. 

PHLEBORRHAGIA  (from  a vein, 

and  pr,yyvfj.i,  to  break)  ; a rupture  of  a ve 
PHLEBOTOMY  {phlehotomia,  fromf^^'^', « 


vein,  and  YetJ-vui,  to  cut) ; the.  fame  as  venafec- 
tion,  iht  cutting  or  opening  a vein.  See  Bi.eed- 
iNG.  Until  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was 
d^monftrated,  the  principles  for  this  practice 
did  not  feem  fo  clear  as  they  are  at  prefent ; and 
even  now  there  is  fome  diverfity  of  opinion  re- 
fpe£ling  bleeding  in  particular  cafes.  The  tak- 
ing away  blood  is  only  proper  when  there  is 
too  much  craffamentum  in  the  veffels,  or  when 
it  is  to  avoid  a worfe  inconvenience  than  that  of 
lelfening  the  already  too  little  quantity  of  blood. 
In  general,  the  pulfe  is  the  belt  guide  (fee 
Pulse),  both  as  to  when  to  bleed,  and  the 
quantity  to  be  taken  aw^ay.  When  the  pulfe  is 
full,  ftrong,  or  tenfe,  bleeding  will  always  be 
proper,  provided  that  a plethora  be  the  caufe, 
and  not  rarefaCfion ; indeed,  in  old  animals, 
the  pulfe  feems  hard  from  the  rigidity  of  the 
coats  of  the  arteries.  In  apoplexies  from  a 
fanguine  plethora,  bleeding  is  the  principal 
means  of  relief.  When  bleeding  is  and  is  not 
convenient  wmuld  require  a particular  treatife  to 
relate ; but  its  proper  ufe,  or  ill  effedls,  are 
generally  noted  in  thefe  fheets,  in  treating  of 
each  difeafe  refpedfively.  Hovi^ever,  it  may 
here  be  neceflary  to  make  one  obfervation,  that 
though  bleeding  is  one  of  the  moft  valuable  of 
medical  remedies,  in  judicious  hands,  it  often  is 
converted  to  the  moft  dangerous  purpofes,  when 
ignorantly  or  raftrly  pradlifed.  Therefore  great 
circumfpedfion,  in  many  refpedfs,  is  neceflary  in 
the’  ufe  of  this  remedy.  Where  the  habit  is 
ftrong,  the  pulfe  full,  hard,  and  quick,  it  is  ge- 
nerally right  to  take  away  blood  in  any  difeafe 
with  which  the  conftitution  may  be  opprefl'ed. 
Where  the  habit  is  weak,  and  the  contrary  ex- 
tremes take  place  with  regard  to  the  pulfe,  it  is 
alrnqjl  always  wrong.  And  wdth  refpedl  to  the 
quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away,  as  well  as 
the  mode  by  which  the  operation  is  to  be  per- 
formed, in  order  to  relieve  fome  oppreflive 
fymptoms  which  affedl  the  head,  lungs,  or  other 
of  the  interior  parts,  we  muft  be  regurlated  by 
the  nature  of  the  animal’s  conftitution,  and 
confider  to  which  of  thefe  circumftances  it  has 
the  greateft  tendency.  Some  important  cir- 
cumftances attending  the  ufe  of  phlebotomy  in 
horfes  are  noted  under  the  article  Bleeding, 
already  referred  to.  We  fliall  here  therefore 
only  particularize  the  parts  of  a horfe’s  body 
proper  to  bleed  in  : 

I.  It  is  ufual  to  bleed  horfes  in  the  jugular 
veins,  which  lie  on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  for 
the  farcy,  mange,  repletion,  and  feveral  other 
diftempers ; and  alfo  by  way  of  repletion,  twice 
a-year,  to  all  horfes  that  feed  well  and  labour 
but  little. 
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7.  Blood  is  ufuaily  taken  from  the  temples, 
with  a Imall  lancet,  for  bites  or  blows  on  the 
eyes. 

3.  Farriers  have  a lancet  made  on  purpofe 
for  opening  of  veins  beneath  the  tongue,  for 
head-aches,  or  when  a horfe  has  been  overheated 
by  exceflive  labour,  or  for  colics,  and  the 
vives. 

4.  It  is  ufual  to  bleed  horfes  in  the  membrane 
of  the  nofe,  without  any  regard  whether  they  hit 
the  vein  or  not ; and  this  is  alfo  done  for  colics, 
vives,  and  being  over-heated. 

5.  Horfes  are  let  blood  in  the  middle  of  the 
■palate,  above  the  fourth  bar,  with  a lancet  or 
lliarp  horn,  when  they  have  been  haraffed,  or 
over-heated,  and  feem  dull. 

6.  Blood  is  taken  from  the  bafilic,  or  thigh- 
vtins  of  horfes,  for  ftrains  in  the  flroulders,  or 
the  mange  in  thofe  parts. 

7.  Horfes  are  blooded  in  the  pafterns,  with  a 
fleam  or  a lancet,  for  ftrains  or  infirmities  in  the 
hams  or  knees. 

8.  They  are  let  blood  in  the  toes,  with  a but- 
trice,  or  drawing- iron,  for  bruifes  in  the  feet, 
and  infirmities  in  the  legs,  fuch  as  fwellings  and 
affeflions  of  the  nerves. 

The  flank  veins  are  fometimes  opened, 
with  a fmall  lancet  made  for  that  purpofe,  for 
the  farcy. 

10.  Blood  is  drawn  with  fleams  in  the  flat 
of  the  thighs,  for  blows  and  ftrains  in  the 
haunches. 

11.  They  bleed  in  the  tail  or  dock,  with  a 
long  lancet,  for  a fever  and  fliortnefs  of  breath. 

PHI.EGM  ; the  fame  as  Pituita, 

which  fee. 

PHLEGMASIA  (^Asyaacria),  an  inflamma- 
tion. Phlegmafiae,  in  Cullen’s  Nofology,  is  an 
order  in  the  clafs  Pyrexia;. 

PHLEGMON  (from  fAsyw,  to  bum).  See 
Infi-^ammation.  In  Cullen’s  Nofology,  it  is  a 
fpccies  of  Phlogofis,  which  he  defines  to  be  of 
a lively  red  colour  ; generally  a circumferibed 
tumor  elevated  to  a point,  often  attended  with 
a throbbing  pain,  and  then  terminating  in  an 
abfeefs. 

PHLEPS  (ipXi'p))  a vein.  Among  the  an- 
cients, it  was  both  an  artery  and  a vein. 

PHl.EUM,  cat’s-tail-grafs,  a genus  in  Lin- 
nxus’s  botany.  He  enumerates  five  fpecies. 

PHLOGISTON  (from  <pAoy(?a;,  inflanimo), 
a term  much  ufed  by  chemilis  of  the  old  fchool 
to  fignify  fire  contained  in  bodies  as  a conftitu- 
ent  principle.  They  alfo  called  it  the  iujlnm- 
mcblc  r.. alter,  and  Jtilphureous  principle.  By  their 
account,  it  differs  from  elementary  fire  in  the 
following  particulars:  ift.  When  united  with  a 


body,  It  communicates  to  it  neither  heat  nor 
light.  2.  It  produces  no  change  in  its  ftate, 
whether  of  folidity  or  fluidity;  fo  that  a folid 
body  will  not  become  fluid  by  tlie  accellion  of 
the  phlogifton,  and  vice  verfa  ; the  folid  bodies 
with  which  it  is  joined  being  only  rendered 
thereby  more  apt  to  be  fufed  by  the  force  of  the 
culinary  fire.  3.  We  can  convey  it  from  the 
body  with  which  it  is  joined,  into  another  body, 
fo  that  it  fhall  enter  the  compofiticn  thereo.**,  and 
remain  fixed  in  It.  Hitherto  chemifts  have  never 
been  able  to  obtain  the  phlogifton  quite  pure 
and  free  from  every  other  fubftance;  for  there 
are  but  two  ways  of  feparating  it  from  a body 
of  which  It  makes  a part;  to  wit,  either  by  ap- 
plying fome  body  with  which  it  may  unite  the 
moment  It  quits  the  former;  or  clfe  by  calcin- 
ing and  burning  the  compound  from  which  you 
defire  to  fever  it.  In  the  former  cafe,  it  only 
pafles  from  one  combination  into  another : and 
in  the  latter,  it  is  entirely  diffipated.  The  in- 
flammability of  a body  is  an  Infallible  fign  that 
it  contains  phlogifton  ; but  from  a body’s  not 
being  inflammable,  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  it 
contains  none;  for  experiments  have  demon- 
ftrated  that  certain  metals  abound  with  it  which 
yet  areby  nomeans  inflammable.  When  animal  or 
vegetable  matters  are  burnt  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  hinder  them  from  flaming,  fome  part  of  the 
phlogifton  contained  in  them  unites  intimately 
with  their  moft  fi.xed  earthy  parts,  and  wdth 
them  forms  a compound  that  can  be  confumed 
only  by  making  it  red-hot  in  the  open  air,  where 
it  fparkles  and  waftes  away,  without  emitting 
any  flame.  This  compound  is  called  carbon  or 
charcoal,  and  readily  cpmmunicates  to  other  bo- 
dies the  phlogifton  it  contains. 

The  late  Dr.  Prieftley  remained  to  the  laft  a 
defender  of  the  phlogiitic  theory,  which  has 
been  abandoned  by  every  other  philofopher,  in 
favour  of  the  doftrines  of  Lavolfier  and  the 
French  chemifts,  whofe  theories,  however,  are 
grounded  on  the  dlfcoverles  of  our  countryman 
Hooke. 

PHLOGOSIS  {<t\oywcri;),  from  fXoyoui,  to 
infame),  a flufhing,  or  heat  in  any  part,  with 
or  without  tumour.  In  Cullen’s  Nofology,  it 
is  a genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  pyrexia,  and 
oxCiQX  phlegmaf: a.  He  defines  it  to  be  a febrile 
diforder,  in  which  there  is  a rednefs  of  an  exter- 
nal part,  with  heat,  and  tenfive  pain.  The  fpe- 
cies are  phlogofs  erythema,  and  phlogofis  phlegmone, 

PHLYCT.®NiS  {fcjKraAvxi),'  fmall  blad- 
dery puftules,  rifing  upon  the  fcarf  Ikin,  after 
the  manner  of  thofe  caufed  by  fcalding  hot 
water,  from  which  the  name.  Linnaeus  and 
Vogel  ufe  this  term  as  fynonimous  with  hydatis. 
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PHOS,  (puj;,  light ; alfo  the  black  circle 
about  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

PHOSPHATES,  are  falts  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  phofphoric  acid  (fee  Acids),  with 
the  different  alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic,  bafes; 
there  are  twenty-fix  fpecies  enumerated  in  M. 
Fourcroy’s  Elem.  of  Nat.  Hift.  and  Chem. 

PHOSPHITES,  falts  which  are  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  phojphorous  acid  with  the  dif- 
ferent alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic,  bafes;  there 
are  twenty- four  fpecies  enumerated  by  Four- 
croy. 

PHOSPHORUS  {puiapopos,  from  fw;,  lights 
and  (pipLu,  to  bring)\  a chemical  preparation, 
from  urine  chiefly,  that  will  flame  and  bum  fpon- 
taneoufly.  There  are  feveral  kinds  of  it  not 
neceffary  to  be  enumerated  here. 

PHOSPHURES,  are  combinations  of  non- 
oxygenated  phofphorus  with  different  bafes; 
there  are  two  fpecies  enumerated  in  M.  Four- 
croy’s Elements. 

PHRENES  {<pfs>sp),  the  fame  as  Diaphragm^ 
which  fee,  and  thus  called,  from  ipfi)*',  mens^  the 
mindy  becaufe  that  was  formerly  imagined  by 
fome  to  be  its  feat. 

PHRENIC,  a name  by  which  the  arteries 
and  veins  of  the  diaphragm  are  called. 

PHRENITIS  {<p§sviri;),  a phrenzy  or  irrita- 
-tion,  whofe  feat  is  certainly  in  the  head,  though 
it  has  its  name  from  a fuppofition  that  it  is 
feated  in  the  diaphragm.  See  Brain,  Mad- 
ness, &c. 

PHTHIRIASIS  (pSiipiaa-i^,  the  loufy  evil, 
from  pdsip,  a loufe.)  It  is  when  lice  are  pro- 
duced all  over  the  body  of  an  animal. 

PHTHISIS  (pSta-is,  from  corrumpo,  to 

rot,  or  tuajie),  a confumption.  See  Consump- 
tion. Dr.  Cullen  does  not  confider  phthifis  as 
an  original  difeafe,  but  as  a mode  of  fome 
other  difeafe,  being  terminated. 

PHYMATA  (from  <poop.a.i,  to  grow,  or  to 
he  generated  from,  or  from  poM,  to  produce)  ; a 
name  given  to  all  kinds  of  praeternatural  tu- 
mours from  any  part  of  the  body,  and  efpeci- 
ally  fuch  as  affedt  the  fupevficies  of  the  Ikin, 
and  arife  without  any  external  caufe,  and  are 
generated,  increafed,  inflamed,  and  fuppurated 
in  a fhort  time. 

PHYSCONIA  (from  an  injlated  Mad- 

der), a phyfcony.  It  is  a hardiflr  tumor,  occu- 
pying a large  portion  of  the  abdominal  cavities: 
u increafes  very  gradually,  is  not  fonorous,  nor 
is  there  any  flutluatlon  obferved  in  it.  Dr. 
Aitken  defines  it  to  be  a fcirrhus  of  one  or 
more  of  the  abdominal  organs. 

PHYSIC^  or  PiiYSicK,  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  tlre'tetm,  dt^otes  medicine,  or  the 


art  of  medicine.  Thus  we  fpeak  of  the  prac- 
tice of  phyfic  in  the  latter  fenfe,  and  of  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  phyfic  in  the  former;  whilft  a 
man  or  horfe  faid  to  have  taken  pky/ic,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  under  the  operation  of  a purge. 
Phylicing  horfes,  whether  fick  or  well,  is  a 
common  liable  pradlice;  how  far  properly  fo  is 
fhewn  under  the  articles  Purging  and  Phy- 
siciNG.  The  pradlice  of  phftc  has  naturally 
given  the  qualified  pradlitioners  of  the  art  the 
appellation  of  phyftcians. 

PHYSICS  (ipuo-noj,  from  pun;,  natura),  in 
general,  the  fcience  of  all  material  beings,  or 
whatfoever  concerns  the  fyltem  of  this  vifiblc 
world. 

PHYSIC  NUT.  Two  fpecies  of  jatropha 
are  fo  called;  one  of  them  is  the  cotton-leaved 
fpecies. 

PHYSICING,  the  pradlice  of  admlnifter- 
ing  purging  medicines  to  horfes,  on  a fuppofition 
that  they  tend  to  preferve  health,  and  contribute 
to  adlivity. 

“ An  indlfcriminate  ufe  of  purgatives,”  Mr. 
Denny  very  properly  obferves,  “ is  fo  preju- 
dicial in  veterinary  pradlice,  that  more  valuable 
horfes  have  been  loll  by  improper  courfes  of 
them  than  from  any  accidental  caufe. 

“ It  is  furprifing  that  this  erroneous  notion 
that  horfes  frequently  require  to  be  purged 
fhould  prevail,  and  that  this  important  un- 
dertaking Ihould  fo  generally  be  left  to  the 
diredlion  of  a groom.  Reafoning  from  ana- 
logy, would  a man,  whofe  ftrength  was  daily 
declining  from  fome  defedt  in  the  digellive  or- 
gans, fubmit  to  the  experiment  of  taking  two  or 
three  dofes  of  drallic  purgatives,  to  recover  the 
tone  of  his  llomach,  and  repair  his  llrength  ? 
Certainly  not ! For  every  man  mull  know  fo 
well  the  debilitating  elFedl  of  purging,  as  to  be 
certain  that  fuch  a courfe  would  tend  only  to 
dimini Qi  Hill  more  his  remaining  llrength. 

“ This  evinces  the  abfurdity  of  that  common 
pradlice  of  giving  horfes  phyfic  in  every  difeaf. 
Difcrimination  and  judgment  can  alone  deter- 
mine when  purgatives  are  requifite,  and  when, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  injurious” 

Mr.  Denny  takes  a view  of  the  preferiptions 
recommended  by  veterinary  writers,  as  well  as 
of  fome  preparations  commonly  employed  by 
grooms.  “ iSo  great,”  he  fays,  “istheprejiv 
dice  againfl  new  forms,  that  men  of  the 
moll  cultivated  minds  will  frequently  rather 
hazard  the  lives  of  their  horfes,  through  the  ig- 
norance of  a groom,  than  difeard  from  the 
purging  remedy  employed,  any  article  that  is  not 
merely  inert,  but  even  pernicious. 

“ It  is  comm.only  known,”  fays  he,  “ that. 
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befiilcs  aloes  and  calomel,  employed  as  pur- 
gatives, there  are  many  others,  as  jalap,  rhu- 
barb, falts,  and  fyrups  of  various  kinds,  in 
daily  ufe,  from  the  fuppofitlon  that  the  efBcacy 
of  the  medicine  niuft  be  increafed  by  the  num- 
ber of  ingredients. 

“ Such  is  the  prepofTeflion  in  favour  of  thefe 
ufelefs  medicines,  that  I have  known  men  of 
abilities  difcountenance  a fimple  but  efficacious 
dofe  of  phyfic,  only  becaufe  it  was  not  prepared 
with  fyrup  of  buckthorn ; which  though  ob- 
tained genuine,  as  is  hardly  to  be  expefted  from 
any  druggift,  yet  it  can,  in  reality,  only  anfwer 
the  purpoie  of  fo  much  treacle.  The  fafeft  and 
only  certain  purgative  is  aloes.  In  particular 
cafes  calomel  is  alfo  neceffary.  But  very  large 
dofes  of  other  medicines  employed  for  the  hu- 
man fubje£l;  have  no  effe£l:  upon  the  horfe,  as 
experience  fufficiently  confirms.  This  may 
eafily  be  conceived  by  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  ftruffure  of  thehorfe’s  ftomach,  which 
differs  efl'entlally  from  that  of  the  human,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  difference  In  length  of  the  intef- 
tinal  canal.  Unlefs  therefore  the  flimulating 
quality  of  the  medicine  remain  long  after  it  has 
pafled  from  the  ftomach,  it  will  have  no  effedl  on 
the  bowels;  a circumftance  which  accounts  for 
the  failure  above  mentioned.  The  horfe,  in  a 
ftate  of  health,  requires  a conftant  fupplyof  food, 
to  repair  the  wafte  of  the  body.  As  this  ali- 
ment occupies  a large  fpace,  the  natural  motion 
of  the  inteftines  Is  flow,  fo  as  not  to  expel  their 
contents  before  the  nutritious  part  is  completely 
abforbed.  Again,  the  quantity  of  matter  re- 
maining in  the  fmall  inteftines  requires  the  con- 
ftant ftimulus  of  the  bile,  to  propel  it  into  the 
large  ones.  A conftant  fupply  of  bile  being 
therefore  required,  the  horfe  does  not  ftand  in 
need  of  a refervoir  for  that  fluid,  and  therefore 
is  not  provided  with  a gall-bladder;  the  bile,  as 
it  is  fecreted  by  the  liver,  flowing  from  its  duel 
into  the  inteftines. 

“ Confidering  therefore  the  length  of  the 
inteftines,  and  the  flownefs  of  their  motion  in 
the  horfe,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  a power- 
ful dofe  of  phyfic  will  fo  increafe  this  a61;ion,  and 
forcibly  propel  their  contents,  as  to  produce  in 
fome  part  of  the  inteftines  violent  pain  and 
fpafms,  fucceeded  by  inflammation,  which  fre- 
quently terminates  in  the  death  of  the  animal ; 
too  many  in  fiances  of  which  preclude  tlie  pof- 
fibility  of  Its  being  doubted. 

“ In  all  cafes,  therefore,  where  the  ftrength 
of  the  animal  is  not  cxadlly  afcertalned,  a fmall 
dofe  fliould  be  firft  given,  which  may  be  after- 
wards increafed,  if  found  neceffary ; thus  every 
advantage  will  be  fecured,  without  hazard^ 


for  horfes  of  the  fame  breed,  and  fize,  differ- 
ing as  much  in  conftitution  as  the  human  fub- 
je6l,  the  fame  dofe,  at  different  times,  will 
produce  very  different  effedls.” 

Mr.  Denny  next,  in  a very  adequate  manner, 
points  out  the  cafes  In  which  purging  phyfic 
may  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

“ Horfes  coming  from  camp,”  fays  he,  “ into 
warm  ftables,  fhould  have  one  or  two  dofes  of 
mild  phyfic  admlniftered. 

“ Many  of  thofe  inconveniences  that  arlfe 
from  a fiidden  change  of  temperature,  as  fwell- 
ed  legs,  inflamed  eyes,  colds,  &c.  would  alfb 
be  prevented,  by  having  the  doors  and  windows 
kept  open,  to  admit  a free  paflage  of  air  during 
the  few  firft  days.  It  is  likewife  advantageous 
to  give  each  horfe  a cold  mafh  or  two  daily,  and 
afterwards  dofe  the  doors  and  windows  gradu- 
ally, to  prevent  any  bad  confequences  from  the 
tranfition  which  might  otherwife  be  hurtful. 

“ Young  horfes  flrould  always  have  two  or 
three  dofes  of  phyfic;  and  afterwards  fufficlent 
time  allowed  them  to  get  into  condition  before 
they  are  fent  to  the  tiding-fchool.  The  fervice 
lofes  annually  many  valuable  horfes,  by  their 
being  too  haftily  formed  for  the  ranks ; which 
generally  produces  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

“ Horfes  require  phyfic  after  having  been 
long  fed  on  green  food;  and  alfo  in  the  autumn, 
before  preparing  them  for  the  field.  Thofe  alfo 
that  have  fwelled  and  cracked  heels,  from  their 
high  feeding,  or  irregular  exercife,  will  be 
much  benefited  by  purging  phyfic.” 

Under  the  article  Ball,  and  in  various  other 
parts  of  this  work,  we  have  inferred  approved 
formulae  compofed  of  cathartic  ingredients. 
We  cannot  however  omit  the  following,  which 
Mr.  Denny  has  found  extremely  ufeful  as 
phyfic  for  horfes. 

Purging  Balls. 

No.  I. 

Take  of  Barbadoes  aloes.  In  fine  powder, 
four  drachms; . 

Ginger,  in  fine  powder,  one  drachm  ; 

Treacle,  enough  to  fornr  the  ball. 

This  is  particularly  fuited  to  blood 
horfes. 

No.  2. 

Take  of  Aloes,  In  fine  powder,  fix  drachms; 

Ginger,  in  fine  powder,  one  drachm 
and  a half; 

Treacle,  enough  to  form  the  ball. 

This  is  better  adapted  for  horfes  ufed  in 
hunting,  or  on  the  road. 
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No.  3. 

Take  of  Aloes,  in  fine  powder,  one  ounce; 

Ginger, in  fine  powder,  two  drachms; 

Treacle,  enough  to  form  the  ball. 

This  is  fuitable  for  labouring  horfes. 

The  author  obferves,  that  If  thefe  dofes  fhould 
not  be  found  fufficiently  ftvong,  a drachm  or 
two  of  aloes  may  be  added  to  any  of  them.  In 
thofe  cafes  where  mercurial  phyfic  is  deemed 
neceflary,  it  is  a commendable  praflice  to  give 
a calomel  ball  in  the  evening,  and  the  aloetic 
purge,  No.  i,  the  next  morning. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Denny’s 

Mercurial  Balls, 

No.  I. 

Take  of  Calomel,  one  drachm; 

Anifeeds,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Treacle,  enough  to  form  the  ball. 

No.  2. 

T ake  of  Calomel,  one  drachm  and  a half; 

Anifeeds,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce; 

Treacle,  enough  to  form  the  ball. 

No.  3. 

Take  of  Calomel,  two  drachms; 

Anifeeds,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce; 

Treacle,  enough  to  form  the  ball. 

He  advifes  the  fecond  aloetic  ball  to  follow 
the  mercurial  ball,  No.  3,  as  thefe  will  be  found 
fufficient. 

The  treatment  of  horfes  during  a courfe  of 
phyfic  fhould  be  as  follows  : 

“ Mafhes  of  fcalded  bran,  with  a handful  of 
corn  in  each,  fhould  be  given  for  one  or  two 
days  previous  to  taking  the  ball,  which  is  to  be 
given  early  in  the  morning. 

“ Two  or  three  quarts  of  warm  water  only  to 
be  allowed  for  the  firft  four  hours.  Afterwards 
give  a warm  mafh,  which  is  to  be  repeated  two 
or  three  times  during  the  day.  The  water 
given  fhould  be  warm,  but  not  in  larger  quan- 
tities than  ufual.  A fmall  allowance  of  hay  is 
proper  at  night.  If  mafhes  and  water  be  re- 
fufed,  as  Is  often  the  cafe,  gruel  mufl  be  given 
inftead  of  them. 

“ Next  morning  the  horfe  fhould  be  walked 
out,  for  half  an  hour,  or  longer,  if  neceflary; 
at  which  time  the  phyfic  generally  operates.  He 
maybe  exercifed  again  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

“ Mafhes  and  warm  water  are  to  be  con- 
tinued until  the  evening.  His  feed  may  then 


confifl  of  equal  parts  of  dry  bran  and  oats;  and 
the  following  day  his  food  be  as  ufual. 

“ Horfes  under  phyfic  require  additional  co- 
vering; they  being  then  more  fufceptible  of  cold 
than  at  any  other  time. 

“ The  pradfice  of  trotting  horfes  violently, 
to  aflifl  the  operation,  is  both  abfurd  and  dan- 
gerous. Almoft  every  inftance  of  phyfic  failing 
to  produce  its  proper  efFedt  is  in  confequence  of 
mifmanagement  or  negledf  in  the  liable. 

“ An  interval  of  eight  or  nine  days  muft  be 
allowed  before  the  fecond  dofe  is  given,  during 
which  period  he  fhould  have  one  or  two  hours 
walking  exercife  daily,  taking  care  that  he  be 
well  groomed  on  his  return  to  the  ftable,  and 
regularly  fed.” 

Further  obfervations  on  this  fubjedl  occur  un- 
der the  articles  Purging,  Cathartics,  &c. 

PHYSIOLOGY,  the  firft  branch  of  the- 
oretical medicine,  which  is  divided  into  three 
general  heads.  Thus  Phyfiology  treats  of  that 
condition  of  the  body  which  is  neceflary  to  life 
and  health.  The  fecond,  called  pathology^  delivers- 
the  general  dodlrine  of  difeafes  ; and  the  third, 
called  therapeutics , delivers  the  general  do£trine 
concerning  the  means  of  prevention  and  cure. 

As  our  fuperior  knowledge  of  the  flru£ture 
and  fun£lions  of  the  human  body  neceflarily 
renders  it  the  ftandard  of  comparifon,  and  the 
ground  of  analogy,  in  all  veterinary  enquiries, 
we  muft,  till  further  advances  are  made  in  the 
latter,  content  ourfelves  with  fuch  information 
as  we  can  procure  from  the  mofl  refpe£table 
medical  authorities,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to 
exercife  his  judgment  in  applying  what  is  fo 
fele(fted  to  the  particular  cafes  of  brute  ani- 
mals which  fall  within  the  fphere  of  his  ob- 
fervatlon. 

In  treating  of  phyfiology,  Dr.  Cullen  firft 
confiders  the  folld  matter  of  which  our  bodies 
are  compofed,  and  which  he  calls  the  fimple 
folid.  Here  he  differs  remarkably  from  Boer- 
haave;  for  the  latter,  following  the  dodlrine  of 
the  chemifts,  afferted,  that  the  original  ftamina 
of  the  human  body  are  fibres  compofed  of 
easthy  particles  cemented  together  by  a kind  of 
glutinous  matter. ' This  cementation  is  denied 
by  Dr.  Cullen,  who  very  juftly  obferves,  that 
nothing  can  be  deduced  from  the  chemical 
analyfis  of  thefe  folids,  unlefs  we  were  able  to 
recompofe  them  from  the  principles  to  which 
they  are  reduced  by  chemical  operations. — All 
that  we  can  know,  therefore,  with  regard  to 
our  folid  parts,  is,  that  they  are  formed  of  wa- 
ter, and  a certain  matter  concreting  along  with 
it.  The  brain  is  that  part  of  the  huGian  body 
which  is  firft  formed;  and  therefore,  he  is  cif 
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opinion,  that  it  is  the  principal  or  cliief  organ, 
upon  which  the  welfare  of  the  body  depends. 
The  original  llamina  of  the  body  he  alfo  fup- 
pofes  to  be  fibrous;  and  differs  from  other  phy- 
fiologifts,  who  fuppofe  it  totally  to  confifl;  of 
cellular  texture.  This  laft,  he  thinks,  is  fuper- 
added  to  the  fibres.  How  the  nutritious  matter 
is  applied  to  the  fibres,  in  order  to  extend  them 
in  length,  or  to  form  a cellular  texture  on  their 
furface,  he  declares  himfelf  unable  to  explain. 
“ It  is  probable,  however,”  fays  he,  that  for 
a certain  time,  at  its  firft  beginning,  the  growth 
of  animal  bodies  proceeds  in  the  fame  manner 
as  that  of  vegetables:  but  it  is  evident,  that,  at 
a certain  period,  in  the  growth  of  animals,  a 
different  oeconomy  takes  place;  and  that  after- 
wards the  growth  feems  to  depend  on  an  exten- 
fion  of  the  arteries  in  length  and  widenefs  by 
the  blood  propelled  into  them.  It  may  be  fup- 
pofed  that  this  extenfion  of  the  arteries  is  ap- 
plied to  every  fibre  of  the  body;  and  that,  by 
the  extenfion  of  thefe,  it  gives  an  opportunity 
for  the  application  and  accretion  of  the  nutri- 
tious matter,  to  the  growth  therefore  of  the  fibre 
itfelf,  and  to  the  growth  of  cellular  texture  on 
its  furface.  Perhaps  the  fame  extenfion  ot  the 
arterial  fyflem  gives  occafion  to  the  fecretion  of 
fluids,  which,  poured  into  the  cellular  texture 
already  formed,  according  to  the  difpofition  of 
thefe  fluids  to  concrete  more  or  lefs  firmly,  gives 
the  different  degrees  of  hardnefs  or  denfity  to 
be  obferved  throughout  the  body. 

“ By  this  extenfion  of  the  arterial  fyflem, the 
feveral  parts  of  the  body  are  gradually  evolved, 
fome  of  them  fooner,  others  later,  as  by  the 
conftitution  of  the  original  ftamina,  or  after  oc- 
currences, they  are  feverally  put  into  fuch  con- 
ditions as  render  them  lefs  expofed  to  the  im- 
petus of  the  blood,  and  fitted  to  receive  a 
greater  quantity  of  it.  But  as  the  parts  by  thefe 
caufes  firft  evolved  will  increafe  the  mofl  in 
the  denfity  of  their  folid  parts,  they  will  there- 
fore more  and  more  refill  their  former  growth ; 
and  by  the  fame  refiflance  will  determine  the 
blood  with  more  foree  and  in  greater  quantity 
into  the  parts  then  not  fo  far  evolved.  Hence 
the  whole  fyllem  will  be  at  length  evolved;  and 
every  part  of  the  folids  will,  in  refpe£l  of  den- 
fity and  refiflance,  be  in  balance  with  every  other 
part,  and  with  the  forces  to  which  they  are  fe- 
verally expofed. 

“ i he  extenfion  of  the  arteries  depends  upon 
the  refinances  which  occur  to  the  free  tranf- 
miffion  of  the  blood  through  them;  and  further, 
from  a refillance  in  the  veins,  for  as  a confi- 
dcrable  portion  of  the  blood  does  not  commonly 
pafs  into  the  fmaller  branches  of  the  arteries, 


but  muft  pafs  very  entirely  into  the  veins;  fo 
thefe,  by  their  cap.icity  conllantly  diminifhing 
as  they  approach  nearer  to  the  heart,  and  by 
their  coats  being  of  a denfity  and  firmnefs  fuf- 
ficient  to  prevent  further  dilatation,  confiderably 
refill  the  free  pafTage  of  the  blood  from  the  ar- 
teries into  them. 

“ While  thefe  refifhances  continue,  the  ar- 
teries, and  Math  them  aimofl  every  fibre  of  the 
body,  mufl  be  extended  at  every  fyflole  of  the 
heart,  and  with  this  extenfion  the  growth  of 
every  part  w’ill  proceed;  but  as  every  part,  by 
its  receiving  an  addition  of  folid  matter,  be- 
comes more  denfe  and  rigid;  fo  it  is  lefs  eafily 
extended,  and  perhaps  lefs  readily  receives  an 
accretion  of  new  matter  than  before.  Hence  it 
is,  that  the  more  the  body  grows,  it  admits  of 
any  additional  growth  the  more  flowly ; and 
unlefs  the  extending  powers  increafe  in  the  fame 
proportion  with  the  increafing  denfity  of  the 
folids,  there  mufl  be  a period  at  which  thefe 
two  powers  will  balance  each  other,  and  the 
growth  will  proceed  no  farther.  But  as  it  is 
evident,  that  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  heart, 
and  probably  therefore  its  force,  does  not  in- 
creafe with  the  increafing  bulk  of  the  body,  and 
that  the  a£lion  of  the  heart  is  the  principal  ex- 
tending power  In  the  fyflem;  it  is  alfo  plain, 
that  the  extending  power  does  not  extend  in  the 
fame  proportion  with  the  Increafing  denfity  of 
the  folids;  and  therefore  that  thefe  two  powers 
will,  at  a certain  period,  come  to  balance  each 
other. 

“ But  not  only  is  the  force  of  the  heart  thus 
conllantly  diminifliing  with  refpedl  to  the  re- 
finance of  the  arteries,  but,  though  this  force 
were  mil  fubfiRing,  it  has,  from  other  caufes, 
lefs  efl'ecl  in  extending  the  arteries.  The  blood 
is  more  confined  In  the  arteries,  and  extends 
them  further  in  proportion  to  the  refinance  of 
the  veins;  and  this  refinance  in  the  veins,  and 
extenfion  of  the  arteries  depending  upon  it,  will 
be  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  refpe6llve  den- 
fity of  thefe  two  fets  of  velfels.  But  it  appears 
from  the  experiments  of  Sir  Clifton  Wintring- 
ham,  that  the  denfity  and  firmnefs  of  the  veins 
with  refpe£l  to  their  correfponding  arteries  is 
much  greater  in  young  animals  than  in  old  onesr 
and  thence  it  appears,  that,  during  the  growth 
of  animals,  the  arteries  are  acquiring  an  increafe 
of  denfity  in  a greater  proportion  than  the  veins 
are  at  the  fame  time;  and  therefore,  that  the 
refinance  in  the  veins  with  refpedl  to  the  arte- 
ries muR  be  conRantly  diminifhing;  that  the 
veins  will  therefore  receive  a greater  proportion 
of  blood;  that  in  the  fame  proportion  the  arte- 
ries will  be  lefs  extended;  and  laRly,  that  the 
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diminlflied  refiflance  in  thevelns concurring  with 
the  dimlniflied  force  of  the  heart,  will  the  fooner 
bring  the  increafing  rigidity  of  the  arteries,  and 
therefore  of  every  fibre  in  the  body,  to  be  in 
balance  with  the  extending  powers;  at  lead  fo 
far  as  to  prevent  their  producing  any  farther 
.growth. 

“ Inis  account  of  the  change  of  the  refift- 
ance  in  the  arteries  and  veins,  with  refpe£l  to 
one  another,  is  agreeable  to  phenomena,  which 
(hew  that  the  arteries  are  larger,  and  contain 
more  blood  in  proportion  to  the  veins,  in  young 
animals  than  in  old;  that  arterial  haemorrhages 
occur  mod  frequently  in  young  perfons;  and  that 
congedions  in  the  veins  with  hxmorrhages,  or 
hydropic  effufions  depending  upon  them.,  occur 
mod  frequently  in  old  age. 

“ It  is  probable,  that  the  refidance  both  of  ar- 
teries and  veins  goes  on  increafing,  w'hile  the 
force  of  the  heart  is  not  increafed  at  the  fame 
time;  but  it  appears  alfo,  that  from  the  dimi- 
nifhing  force  of  the  heart,  and  the  compredion 
which  the  fmaller  veflels  are  expofed  to  from 
the  didenfion  of  the  larger,  the  affion  of  the 
mufcles,  and  other  caufes;  the  number  of  fmall 
veflels,  and  therefore  the  capacity  of  the  whole 
fydem,  is  condantly  diminilhing  fo  much,  that 
the  heart  may  dill  for  feme  time  be  fufficient  for 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  But  while  the 
refidances  in  the  veflels  are  condantly  increaf- 
' ing,  the  irritability  of  the  moving  fibres  and 
the  energy  of  the  brain  are  at  the  fame  time 
condantly  diminifhing;  and  therefore  the  power 
of  the  heart  mud  at  length  become  unequal  to 
its  talk,  the  circulation  mud  ceafe,  and  death 
enfue. 

“ The  unavoidable  death  of  old  perfons  is 
thus  In  part  accounted  for;  but  it  is,  however, 
dill  probable,  that  the  fame  event  proceeds 
chiefly  from  the  decay  and  total  extinction  of 
the  excitement  or  vital  power  of  the  nervous 
fydem,  and  that  from  caufes  very  much  inde- 
pendent of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
arifing  in  the  nervous  fydem  itfelf,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  progrefs  of  life.  '^Tliis  feems  to 
be  proved  by  the  decay  of  fenfe,  memory,  intel- 
le£t,  and  irritability,  which  condantly  takes 
place  as  life  advances  beyond  a certain  period.” 

Thus,  the  nervous  fydem  is  reprefented  as 
the  fubdratum  or  fundamental  damina  of  the 
whole  body;  and  indeed,  as  the  author  explains 
it,  our  whole  frame  is  fo  made  up  of  nerves, 
that  the  body  may  be  faid  to  contain  nothing 
elfe.  The  nervous  fydem  he  divides  Into  four 
parts.  I.  The  medullary  fubdance  contained 
in  the  cranium  and  vertebral  cavity  ; the  whole 
of  which  feems  to  confid  of  didinft  fibres,  but 
.without  the  feveral  fibres  being  feparated  from 


each  other  by  any  evident  developing  mem- 
branes. 2.  Connected  with  one  part  or  other 
of  the  above  fubllance  are  the  nerves,  in  which 
the  fame  medullary  fubdance  is  continued ; but 
here  more  evidently  divided  into  fibres,  each  of 
which  is  feparated  from  the  others  by  an  enve- 
loping membrane  derived  from  the  pia  mater. 
3.  Parts  of  the  extremities  of  certain  nerves  in 
which  the  medullary  fubdance  Is  diveded  of 
the  inveloping  membranes  from  the  pia  mater, 
and  fo  fituated,  as  to  be  expofed  to  the  a£Iion 
of  certain  external  bodies,  and  perhaps  fo 
framed,  as  to  be  afleided  by  the  a£l:ion  of  cer- 
tain bodies  only.  Thefe  he  calls  the  fentient 
extremities  of  the  nerves.  4.  Certain  extremities 
of  the  nerves  fo  framed  as  to  be  capable  of  a 
peculiar  contradfility,  and  in  confequence  of 
their  fituation  and  attachments  to  be  by  their 
contradtion  capable  of  moving  mod  of  the  folid 
and  fluid  parts  of  the  body.  Thefe  he  calls  the 
moviug  extremities  of  the  nerves  \ they  are  com- 
monly called  moving  or  mufcular  fibres.  The 
proof  of  this  lad  pofition  we  fliall  give  in  his 
own  words. 

“ The  inherent  power  (or  contradlility  of 
the  mufcles)  is  fuppofed  to  be  more  vigorous, 
moveable,  and  permanent,  in  certain  mufcular 
fibres  than  in  others. 

“ The  inherent  power,  or  the  contradlion 
dependent  upon  it,  can  be  excited  by  certain 
applications,  made  either  to  the  mufcles  them- 
felves,  or  to  the  nerves  connedted  with  them; 
and  in  either  cafe,  the  efFedls  of  fuch  applica- 
tion are  fo  exadfly  the  fame  as  to  allow  us  to 
conclude  that  the  matter  of  the  nerves  and  of 
the  mufcular  fibres  is  of  the  fame  kind. 

“ The  mufcular  fibres  are  fenfible  to  various 
imprelfions,  and  are  otherwife  organs  of  the  fen- 
fations  of  confeioufnefs.  From  this  alfo  it  is 
prefumed,  that  the  mufcular  fibres  confid  of 
the  fame  matter  which  is  the  fubjedl  of  fenfe  in 
other  parts  of  the  nervous  fydem. 

“ From  the  two  lad  and  other  confideratlons, 
we  think  it  probable,  that  the  mufcular  fibres 
are  continuations  of  the  medullary  fubdance  of 
the  brain  and  nerves  as  before  alleged. 

“ Though  the  mufcular  fibres  confid  of  the 
fame  kind  of  matter  as  that  in  the  nerves,  the 
latter  fliew  no  contradlility,  becaufe  they  have 
not  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  former.” 

Some  phyfiologids,  particularly  Haller,  have 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  tlie  mufcles  have  a 
power  of  motion  independent  of  that  which 
they  receive  from  the  nerves;  thefe  our  author 
refutes  by  fome  experiments  which  prove,  that 
both  of  them  continue  for  an  equal  length  of 
time,  and  that  when  the  nerve  is  irritated,  the 
xnufcle  contradls,  even  after  death,  in  the  fame 
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mnnner  as  though  the  mufcular  fibres  thcmfdves 
were  irritated. 

The  dodlor  next  endeavours  to  (hew,  that 
the  force  of  cohefion  and  of  the  mufcular  fibres 
are  the  fame.  His  words  are,  “ As  the  force 
of  cohefion  in  the  mufcular  fibres  of  living  ani- 
mals is  much  greater  than  in  thofe  of  dead  ones, 
it  is  probable  from  this  and  other  confiderations 
that  the  caufe  of  mufcular  contraflion  is  an  in- 
creafe  only  of  that  fame  power  which  gives  the 
contraftility  of  the  Ample  folids,  and  of  other 
inanimate  elaftics.  See  Haller,  Prim.  Lin.  407, 
408. 

“ If  this  is  true,  it  will  alfo  explain  why  the 
force  of  cohefion  in  mufcular  fibres  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  medullary  fibres  in  any  other 
part  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  though  both  kinds 
of  fibres  confift  of  the  fame  kind  of  matter.” 
The  power  above  mentioned  he  conjedures  to 
be  an  elaflic  fluid,  the  motions  of  which  are 
excited  in  the  nerves,  and  by  their  means  ac- 
cumulated in  the  mufcles.  The  excitement  of 
the  fluid  in  fome  meafure  is  what  is  properly 
called  life,  at  leaft  as  far  as  that  is  corporeal} 
and  its  collapfe,  or  fome  diminution  of  its  mo- 
tion, produces  fleep,  fainting,  &c.  or  if  the 
collapfe  is  total  and  irrecoverable,  death  itfelf. 

"With  regard  to  this  nervous  power,  the  Doc- 
tor abfolutely  denies  that  it  is  fecreted  from  the 
blood.  “ 1 he  moft  common  opinion,”  fays  he, 
“ is,  that  the  brain  is  a fecrctory  organ,  which 
fecretes  a fluid  neceflary  to  the  fun£l:ions  of  the 
nervous  fyftem;  that  this  fluid  is  alternately  ex- 
haufted  and  recruited,  and  thereby  gives  occa- 
fion  to  the  alternate  ftates  of  fleeping  and  wak- 
ing. But  this  fuppofition  is  attended  with 
many  difficulties,  i.  It  is  probable  that  the 
nervous  fluid  exifted  in  the  animal  embryo  be- 
fore the  adbion  of  the  heart,  or  any  fecretory 
fun£Iion,  could  take  place.  2.  In  animals  which 
during  the  winter  fuffer  a temporary  death, 
when,  by  heat,  they  are  again  rellored  to  life, 
the  vital  power  of  the  folids  is  reftored  before 
the  fluidity  of  the  blood.  3.  The  nervous  fluid 
fubfifts  in  the  nerves  and  mufcular  fibres  long 
after  they  are  feparated  from  the  brain,  ahd 
often  when  cut  into  fmall  parts.  4.  Though  it 
be  true  that  the  brain  is  a fecretory  organ,  the 
fluid  may  be  deftined  to  another  purpofe  ; and, 
fo  far  as  we  underftand  that  purpofe,  the  fluid 
fit  for  it  muft  be  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  fenfe 
and  motion.  5.  There  is  no  appearance,  in  any 
p.irt  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  of  provifion  made 
lor  an  occafional  accumulation  of  the  fecreted 
fluid;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  its  a<flually 
taking  place.  6.  The  phenomena  of  fleep  and 
waking  do  not  correfpond  with  fuch  a fuppofi- 


tion; as  fleep  often  takes  place  W'hen  the  fe- 
creted fluid  muft  be  copioufly  prefent,  and  wak- 
ing can  be  protra£led  wdten  the  fluid  is  exhauft- 
ed  much  beyond  its  ufual  meafure.  7.  Both 
ftates  are  induced  by  many  caufes  which  can 
hardly  be  fuppofed  to  a<£l  upon  a fecretion. 

“ A certain  compreflion  of  the  brain  can 
produce  a ftate  of  the  fyftem  refembling  fleep: 
but  that  ftate  is  in  fome  refpe£ts  different  from 
that  of  ordinary  fleep;  and  it  does  not  by  any 
means  appear,  that  natural  and  ordinary  fleep 
depends  upon  any  compreflion  of  the  brain. 

“ As  it  is  therefore  probable,  that  fleep  and 
waking  do  not  depend  upon  a different  quantity 
of  the  matter  of  the  nervous  fluid  for  the  time 
prefent  in  the  fyftem,  or  upon  any  caufes  inter- 
rupting its  motion,  while  the  condition  of  the 
matter  remains  the  fame,  we  are  difpofed  to  be- 
lieve, that  thofe  ftates  of  deep  and  waking  de- 
pend upon  the  nature  of  the  nervous  fluid  itfelf, 
capable  of  becoming  more  or  lefs  moveable ; 
that  it  is  chiefly  in  the  brain  fufceptible  of  thefe 
different  conditions;  and  that  efpecially  by  its 
condition  there,  it  has  its  more , general  effefts 
on  the  fyftem.” 

Speaking  afterwards  of  the  nutrition  of  the 
body,  he  fays,  “ From  the  fibrous  parts  being 
evidently,  in  moft  inftances,  parts  of  the  nerv- 
ous fyftem,  and  from  the  gradual  formation  of 
the  foetus,  in  which  the  nervous  fyftem  is  firft 
formed,  we  think  it  probable,  that  the  whole  of 
the  fibres  in  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  body  are 
a continuation  of  the  nerves;  and  this  again 
will  lead  to  the  conclufion,  that  the  nourifhment 
of  the  foft  and  homogeneous  folids  every  where 
is  conveyed  to  it  by  the  nerves. 

“ This  fuppofes  alfo  what  is  otherw’ife  pro- 
bable, that  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain,  or 
common  origin  of  the  nerves,  is  a fecretory 
organ,  in  which  the  gluten  of  the  blood  being 
freed  from  all  faline  matter  before  adhering  to 
it,  becomes  fit  for  the  nourifhment  of  the  fo- 
lids, and  being  poured  in  a fufficiently  diluted 
ftate  upon  the  organ  of  the  nerves,  it  is  filtrated 
along  the  fibres  of  thefe;  and  is  thus  conveyed 
to  every  ftaminal  fibre  of  the  fyftem.  We  fup- 
pofe,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  medullary,  or 
what  may  be  called  the fdid  matter  of  the  nerves, 
is,  in  the  living  body,  conftantly  accompanied 
with  a fubtile  elaftic  fluid,  which  fits  them  for 
being  the  organs  of  fenfe  and  motion,  and 
which  probably  is  alfo  the  means  by  which  the 
niUiilious  fluid  is  carried  on  in  the  fubftance  of 
the  nerves  from  their  origin  to  their  extre- 
mities. 

By  this  fyftem  the  blood  and  its  circulation, 
inftead  of  being  the  principal  or  vital  funifiion. 
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a."  it  was  reckoned  by  Herv^ey  and  otners,  be- 
comes fo  much  a fecondary  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, that  it  anfwers  little  other  purpofe  be- 
fides  the  nutrition  of' the  body.  It  has  been 
objedled,  however,  that  this  fluid  is,  fomehow 
or  other,  of  the  utmofl;  confequence;  fince  a 
lloppage  of  the  circulation,  or  a wound  in  the 
large  velTels  about  the  heart,  proves  inftant 
death  without  waiting  for  any  confumption  of 
the  body  by  reafon  of  its  want  of  nouriihment. 
This  our  author  explains  by  reminding  us,  that 
the  vcfl'els  muft  necefl'arily  be  in  a certain  ftate  of 
diflenfion,  in  order  to  the  mobility  of  tlio  nerv- 
ous fluid.  The  evacuation  of  all  the  blood 
caufes  an  Irretrievable  collapfe  of  the  velTels, 
and  confequently  of  the  nervous  fluid;  upon 
which  death  immediately  takes  place. 

It  w'ould  be  fuperfluous  here  to  enter  into  any 
particular  difquifition  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  each  of  the  functions  of  the  animal 
economy  are  performed.  Thefe  may  be  feen 
under  their  proper  articles  as  they  occur. 

PHYSOCELE,  a windy  tumour  (from  (pva-a., 
aj^a/us,  and  a tumour)  ^ a wind-rupture, 

or  windy- tumour. 

PHYTOLACCA  AMERICANA  (from 
tpoiov,  a plants  and  Xcckkx,  gum  lac\  fo  called  be- 
eaufe  it  is  the  colour  of  lacca);  pork-phyf,c,  pork- 
■nueed^  red-nighijhade.  It  is  found  every  where 
in  North  America,  from  Virginia  to  New  York. 
It  is  a large  plant,  with  a llrong  Item  fending 
forth  many  branches.  The  leaves  are  large, 
fmooth,  juicy,  oval,  and  entire,  without  Indent- 
ations on  the  edge,  and  placed  alternately.  The 
root  is  large  and  perennial,  runs  deep  into  the 
ground,  and  divides  into  many  branches.  It  is 
raifed  in  our  gardens.  The  leaves  are  anodyne. 
The  juice  of  the  whole  plant  is  fharp  and  cor- 
rofive:  it  is  not  ufed  inwardly;  but  iiifpilTated  to 
the  confluence  of  an  ointment,  by  fetting  it  In 
the  fun,  it  is  applied  to  cancers  and  to  ulcers 
for  removing  their  calloflty.  The  corroflve  part 
is  fo  volatile,  that,  if  the  juice  is  quite  dry,  it 
is  inactive  and  ufelefs.  If  the  roots  are  roafted 
and  beaten  into  a poultice,  then  applied  to  ulcers 
with  hard  tumours  and  calloflties,  It  dilTolves 
them. 

PHYTOLOGY  {(puroXo-yia,  from  pvrr^, 
plant  a,  an  herb,  and  Acyev,  narro,  to  deferibe), 
a defeription  of  plants. 

PIA  MATER,  a thin  and  delicate  double 
membrane  which  lies  under  the  dura  mater,  and 
covers  immediately  the  fubflance  of  the  brain. 
Its  inner  membrane  is  much  larger  than  its 
outer  membrane;  for  it  runs  in  betwixt  all  the 
foldings  and  circumvolutions  of  the  brain  to  fe- 
parate  them,  and  to  fufta'in  the  blood -veirels, 


which  make  fevcral  turnings  and  windings  upon 
it,  before  they  terminate  in  the  fubftance  of  the 
brain.  It  has  the  fame  ufe  as  the  dura  mater. 
See  Brain. 

PIAFFEUR,  in  the  manege,  a kind  of  move- 
ment in  a proud  and  ft.ately  horfe,  that,  being 
full  of  mettle,  willies  to  go  forward;  this  ex- 
ceflave  eagernefs  makes  his  motion  the  greater 
as  you  endeavour  to  keep  him  in,  and  bends  his 
leg  up  to  his  belly : he  fnorts,  traverfes  if  he 
can,  and  by  his  fiery  aftlon  fliews  his  reftleiT- 
nefs,  whence  fame,  though  very  improperly, 
fay,  he  dances.  Such  horfes  as  thefe,  or  fuch 
as  are  bred  to  pafl'age  upon  a ftraight  line,  are 
much  admired  in  proceifions  and  magnificent 
fedivals. 

PICA,  the  fame  as  Malacia,  which  is  a 
vitiated  appetite,  wherein  there  is  a craving  for 
things  unfit  for  food. 

PICKER,  or  IIoRSE-pjCKCR,  an  iron  in- 
flrument  five  or  fix  inches  long,  bent  or  crooked 
on  one  fide,  and  flat  and  pointed  on  the  other, 
ufed  by  grooms  to  cleanfc  the  infide  of  the 
horfe’s  feet,  and  pick  out  the  earth  and  fund 
that  has  got  in  between  the  fhoe. 

PICTONUM  COLICA,  a variety  of  the 
colica  fpafmodica  of  Cullen.  It  is  occafioned 
by  lead,  or  the  fumes  of  lead,  taken  into  the 
fyftem,  by  accidental  means,  as  from  the  va- 
pour or  handling  of  white-lead  paint.  Horfes*'* 
and  other  cattle  are  liable  to  it.  I 

PIG-NUT.  bee  Bunium  and  Bulbocas- 

TANUM. 

PILES;  the  fame  as  the  H.£morrhoides. 
See  tlie  latter. 

PILL  {pilula,  from  pila,  a ball)’,  a form  well 
adapted  for  thofe  medicines  that  operate  in  fmall 
dofes,  and  that  are  ofl’enfive  in  taking,  or  fo 
heavy  that  they  are  not  eafily  fufpended  in,  or 
mixed  mechanically  with,  any  fluid.  Theydif- 
folve  the  moll  difficultly,  and  produce  the  mofl: 
gradual  and  lading  effedls  of  any  other  form; 
this,  in  fame  cafes,  is  a difadvantage,  in  others 
an  advantage.  Pills  for  horfes  are  called  Balls. 
See  that  article. 

PILLAR.  Mod  of  the  great  riding-fchools 
have  pillars  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  manege- 
ground,  to  point  out  the  center;  but  all  ma- 
neges in  general  have,  upon  the  fide  or  circum- 
ferncee,  other  pillars  placed,  two  and  two,  at 
certain  didances,  from  whence  thefe  are  called 
the  tw'o  pillars,  todidinguiflt  them  from  that  of 
the  center. 

When  they  fpeak  of  the  former,  they  call  it 
imrk'ing  round  the  pillar  ; and  when  they  refer  to 
the  other  two,  they  call  it,  working  bctn.ueen  the 
t-wo  pillars.  'I'he  pillar  of  the  center  ferves  to 
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rf£Tubte  and  adjuft  the  extent  of  ground,  to  the 
end  that  the  manege  upon  volts  may  he  per- 
formed wich  method  and  juftnefs,  and  that  they 
may  work  in  a fquare  by  rule  and  meafure, 
upon  four  lines  of  the  volt,  which  ought  to  be 
imagined  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  center. 
It  fcrves  likewife  to  break  unruly  high-mettled 
horfes,  without  endangering  the  rider,  the  horfe 
being  tied  to  a long  rope,  one  end  of  which  is 
made  fall  to  a pillar,  and  managed  by  a man 
placed  by  the  pillar,  which  keeps  the  horfe  in 
iubje£fion,  and  hinders  him  from  flying  out. 

PILTJLA.RIA,  pepper-grafsy  a genus  in  Lin- 
naeus’s botany,  in  the  order  of  Filices^  or  ferns. 
He  enumerates  but  one  fpecies.  ■ 

PIMENTO,  allfpice,  or  famaica  pepper. 
The  tree  that  affords  it  is  the  myrtus  pinienta^ 
Linn.  The  college  have  retained  the  pimento, 
and  have  direfted  a Ample  and  a fpirituous  wa- 
ter to  be  diftilled  from  it ; the  former  is  called 
aqua  pimentOy  and  the  latter  fpiritus  pimento.  It 
is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  the  fyrupus  fpinae  cer- 
vinae. 

PIN  AND  Web,  a vulgar  name  given  to  a 
horny  induration  of  the  membrana  nictitans  of 
the  eye  in  horfes. 

PINEAL  GLAND.  See  Brain. 

PINCHING,  in  jockey fliip,  a term  ufed  to 
exprefs  a method  of  trying  a horfe’s  mettle,  or 
vigour,  and  of  fliewing  him  off  to  a purchafer 
when  the  creature  is  on  fale.  Thus,  when  the 
rider  is  on  his  back,  he  makes  him  ftand  ftill, 
and  keeping  him  fall  with  the  bridle-hand,  he 
applies  the  fpurs  to  the  hair  of  the  Ades.  If 
the  horfe  is  impatient  under  this,  and  draws  him- 
felf  up,  and  wants  to  go  forward,  it  is  a Agn  of 
mettle.  But  the  purchafer  ought  to  try  this  him- 
felf  on  the  horfe’s  back ; for  the  jockeys  have  the 
art  of  making  the  dulleft  horfe  feem  to  have 
mettle  in  thefe  trials.  The  purchafer  mud  alfo 
diftingulfh  between  the  reftleffnefs  of  the  horfe 
under  this  treatment  that  arifes  from  vigour,  and 
that  which  arifes  from  the  horfe’s  being  tick- 
lilh,  and  which  goes  off  immediately.  See  the 
article  Buying. 

PINGUEDINOSA  MEMBRANA,  the  cel- 
lular  membrane,  where  the  oily  matter  contained 
in  it  almoft  dilfolves  fpontaneoufly. 

PINGUEDO,  or  PINGUIS,  fat ; which 
fee. 

PINNA  (•arivva,  a •wing).  The  lateral  and 
Inferior  parts  of  the  nofe  are  called  pinna  and 
nafi  ala-y  and  the  fuperior  broad  parts  of  the 
ears  in  the  human  fubje£I  are  alfo  called  pinna. 
Some  mufcles  are  called  pinnated. 

PIPER  (from  ■ae'rtrujy  to  concoEl ; becaufe  by 
its  ftimulus  it  affifts  digeftion)  j arum  mofchatum. 


Tt  is  the  final!  round  aromatic  fruit  of  a tr.ailing 
plant,  which  grows  in  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Ma- 
labar. There  is  a variety  of  fubllances  of  thi.a 
name,  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  particular 
epithets  annexed  to  the  term;  viz.  nvhitey  black, 
long,  famaica,  and  Indian. 

FIPER,  pepper,  a genus  In  Linnaeus’s  bo- 
tany. He  enumerates  twenty-flve  fpecies. 
Thus  piper  indicum,  is  the  capftcum  annuum 
Linn.  'I'he  capAcum,  or  Guinea  pepper,  has 
been  introduced  into  the  new  college  pharmaco- 
poeia. 

PIPER  NIGRUM.  It  is  the  piper  nigrum 
Linn.  This  is  retained  in  the  college  pharma- 
copoeia. What  is  called  white  pepper  is  the  pi- 
per nigrum  after  it  has  been  decorticated. 

PIPER  JAMAICENSE,  i.  e.  Pimento. 

PIPER  LONGUM.  It  is  the  piper  longum 
Linn.  This  is  retained  in  the  college  pharma- 
copoeia. 

PIPER  CATJDATUM,  the  cuieb. 

PIPERITIS,  dittander. 

PIPERINE.  Things  are  thus  called  which 
partake  of  the  chief  qualities  of  pepper,  whe- 
ther Am.ples  or  compounds. 

PISASPHALTUM,  i.  e.  fuccinum,  amber. 
See  Amber. 

PISSACUM  INDICUM,  Barbadoes  tar. 

PISSEL.;EUM  ['nsia-crsKa.ioy,  from  ■m^ererr^,  pitch, 
and  eXaciov,  oil),  oil  of  pitch.  Wool  is  faid  to  be 
fpread  over  boiling  pitch,  and  when  it  is  foaked 
with  the  rIAng  vapour  it  is  wrung  into  a velTel; 
and  this  is  repeated  as  long  as  the  pitch  is 
boiling, 

PISSING  OF  Blood.  See  the  article  Stal- 
ing. 

PISSING-BALLS,  balls  calculated  to  in- 
creafe  the  fecretion  of  urine.  See  Ball  and 
Diuretic. 

PISTE,  in  the  manege,  the  tread  or  tra£f 
that  a horfe  makes  upon  the  ground  he  goes 
over.  The  language  is  “ This  horfeman  ob- 
ferves  the  pifte,  and  makes  it  his  buAnefs  to 
followthe  tread;”  that  is,  he  follows  his  ground 
regularly,  without  enlarging  or  narrowing, 
without  traverAng  or  entabling:  fuch  a horfe 
“ works  well  upon  two  treads ;”  he  works  well 
with  one  pifte. 

PITCH,  infpIlTated  tar.  See  Tar. 

PITCH,  Burgundy.  See  the  article  Bur- 
gundy Pitch. 

PITUITA,  phlegm,  is  the  moft  vlfcid  and 
glutinous  part  of  the  blood,  which  is  feparated 
in  the  largeft  glands,  where  the  contortions  of 
the  arteries  are  greateft,  and  give  the  greateft 
retardation  to  the  blood’s  velocity,  as  in  the 
glands  about  the  mouth  and  head. 
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PITUITARY  GLANDjafmall  fpongybody, 
lodged  in  the  fella  fphenoidalis,  between  the 
fphenoidal  folds  of  the  dura  mater:  it  is  of  a 
fingular  fubftance,  not  appearing  to  be  either 
medullary  or  glandular;  on  the  outfide  it  is 
partly  greyilh  and  partly  reddifh,  and  white 
within.  It  is  tranfverfely  oval,  and  on  the 
lower  part,  in  fome  fubjefts,  it  is  divided  by  a 
fmall  "notch  into  two  lobes,  like  a kidney-bean. 
It  is  covered  by  the  pia  mater  as  by  a bag,  the 
opening  of  which  is  the  extremity  of  the  infun- 
dibulum; and  it  is  furrounded  by  the  fmall  cir- 
cular finufes,  which  communicate  with  the 
linus  cavernofi. 

PITUITARY  MEMBRANE,  that  which 
lines  the  whole  internal  nares,  the  cellular  con- 
volutions, the  conchse,  the  fides  of  the  feptum 
narium,  and,  by  an  uninterrupted  continuation, 
the  inner  furface  of  the  finus  frontales  and 
maxillares,  &c.  It  is  alfo  continued  clown  from 
the  nares  to  the  pharynx,  feptum  palati,  &c.  It 
is  termed  pituitary,  becaufe  that  'through  the 
greatell  part  of  its  extent  it  fecretes  a mucilagin- 
ous fluid  called  pituita  by  the  ancients.-  In  all 
animals,  this  membrane  is  of  different  ftruc- 
tures  in  different  parts ; fometimes  it  is  thin,  in 
other  places  it  is  thick  and  fpongy.  It  is  thickeft 
on  the  feptum  narium,  the  feat  of  the  Glan- 
ders in  horfes,  on  the  lower  portion  of  the 
inner  nares,  and  the  conchrs.  In  the  finufes  it 
is  thinner;  on  the  fide  next  the  periofteum  and 
perichondrium  it  is  plentifully  flored  with  hnail 
glands.  See  Plate  XIV.  and  the  defj^^npiion  of 
parts  forming  “ the  head,”  undei'the  ariicle 
Horse. 

PLACENTA  (from  a cake\  fo 

called  from  its  likenefs  to  a cake);  a congeries 
of  blood-veffels  which  adhere  to  the  uterus 
during  geftation.  It  is,  together  with  the  mem- 
branes and  funis  umbilicalis,  excluded  generally 
after  the  foetus.  Thefe,  all  together,  are  called 
the  after-burden,  the  after-birth,  and  the  fecun- 
dities. The  placenta  has  different  fliapes  and 
dimenfions  in  different  animals.  In  the  human 
fubjeft  it  is  a round  cake,  thick  in  the  middle, 
and  thinner  towards  the  edges;  fometimes, 
however,  it  is  oval,  at  others  it  is  divided  into 
two,  as  it  were,  adhering  to  each  other  by  the 
membranes.  It  has  an  internal  Comdex  furface, 
where  the  funis  is  infcrted,  and  an  external 
concave  furface,  which  feems  compofed  of 
lobes.  When  there  are  more  than  one  foetus 
brought  forth,  each  has  its  feparate  placenta,  or 
where  thefe  appear  united,  they  are  really  dif- 
tindf,  having  no  communication  of  veffels.  The 
placenta  generally  adheres  to  that  part  of  the 
uterus  which  it  happens  to  fall  upon.  It  is 


made  up  of  one  vein,  and  of  two  arteries, 
w^hich  ramify  together,  the  largeft  being  on 
the  internal  furface;  and  even  the  parenchyma- 
tous fubftance  appears  by  inje£lions  to  be  quite 
vafcular.  No  nerves  were  ever  found  in  the 
placentae  either  of  the  human  or  brute  fpecies. 
See  the  article  Obstetrics. 

PLANCH-SHOE,  or  Pancelet,  a kind  of 
fhoe,  calculated  to  favour  the  growth  of  a horfe’s 
hoof,  and  to  preferve  the  latter  from  being  worn 
by  ftones  or  gravel.  The  ufeof  it,  however,  is 
not  confiftent  with  the  new  principles  on  which 
horfes  are  now  fliod. 

PLANET-STRUCK,  or  Shrew-run,  as  it 
is  vulgarly  called.  This  diftfemper  in  horfes  is 
no  other  than  the  catalepfy,  or  palfy;  being  a 
privation  of  feeling  or  motion.  Not  ftirring 
any  of  their  members,  they  remain  in  the 
fame  form  as  when  firft  feized.  It  is  a univer- 
fal  fpafm,  and  to  be  treated  like  a convulfive  or 
paralytic  diforder. 

The  ancient  farriers,  and  many  of  the  coun- 
try people  to  this  day,  when  they  fee  a horfe  or 
bullock  have  his  limbs  fuddenly  taken  from  him, 
and  not  being  able  to  think  what  fiiould  be  the 
caufe  of  fuch  an  unexpe£l;ed  change,  believe 
him  either  to  be  planet-ftruck  or  fhrew-run;  but 
thefe  fymptoms  are  owing  ter  known  caufes, 
and  therefore  fhould  be  treated  as  diredled 
above.  See  Palsy,  &c. 

PLANT  ARES,  branches  of  the  nerve  called 

popliteus. 

PLANTARIS,  the  name  of  a mufcle  whofe 
tendon  covers  the  planta,  the  foie  of  the  foot  in 
the  human  fubjedf.  It  is  fhewn,  in  the  horfe, 
in  Plate  X.  See  the  defeription  of  parts  in  the 
“ right  lower  limb,”  under  the  article  Horse. 
The  artery  and  vein  in  the  foot  are  alfo  named 
plantar  is. 

PLANTED,  a term  ufed  of  a horfe.  He  is 
faid  to  be  well  planted  when  he  ftands  equally 
firm  on  all  his  legs,  and  not  with  one  advanced 
before  the  other.  PI  is  legs  ftiould  be  wider 
above  than  below,  that  is,  the  diftance  between 
his  feet  fhould  be  lefs  than  between  his  fore- 
thighs, at  that  part  next  to  the  fhoulders;  the 
knees  ought  not  to  be  too  clofe,  but  the  whole 
leg  fhould  defeend  in  a ftraight  line  to  the  very 
paftern-joint,  and  the  feet  ftiould  be  turned 
neither  out  nor  in,  the  paftern  being  placed 
about  two  fingers  breadth  more  backwards  than 
the  coronet.  As  for  his  make  behind,  his  hams 
fhould  not  be  too  clofe,  and  the  inftep,  which  is 
betwixt  the  hock  and  the  paftern-joint,  ftiould 
ftand  perpendicular  to  the  ground. 

PLANTS.  Under  this  general  name  are 
ingluded  trees,  fhrubs,  under-fhrubs,  and  herbs- 
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^loft  plants  are  herinaphrodite,  having  the 
male  and  female  parts  in  the  fame  flower;  others 
bear  flowers  on  the  fame  ftem,  fome  of  which 
are  male  and  others  female;  of  this  fort  are  the 
melon  and  cucumber.  Some  whole  plants  bear 
flowers,  which  are  never  followed  by  any  fruit; 
w'hilft  others  of  the  fame  fpecies  bear  fruit  with 
flowers,  and  hence  are  diltinguiflied  into  male 
and  female  plants;  of  this  fort  are  the  hop, 
hemp,  poplar  tree,  &c.  The  female  flowers 
are  only  followed  by  fruit;  the  hermaphrodites 
are  reckoned  among  the  female  in  this  refpeft. 
Inflances  are  well  authenticated  of  the  fecund- 
ating farina,  from  the  male  flower,  being  car- 
ried to  the  female  of  the  fame  fpecies  to  the  di- 
ilance  of  fourteen  leagues. 

Plants  can  no  more  exift  without  nourifhment 
and  air  than  animals  can.  Their  nourifhment 
is  drawn  from  putrefadbions,  exhalations,  &c. 
exifting  in  the  foil;  they  perfpire  copioufly;  they 
attradi  the  mephitic  vapours  from  the  atmo- 
fphere  by  the  upper  furface  of  their  leaves,  and 
give  out  oxygen  gas,  or  pure  air,  during  fun- 
(hine,  by  their  under  furface.  Thus  the  radi- 
cal fibres  attradi  a part,  and  the  leaves  imbibe 
another  portion,  of  nourifhment;  the  firfl  from 
the  earth,  the  latter  from  the  air. 

Though,  in  common  language,  the  word 
plant  is  fynonymous  with  vegetable,  it  is,  in  me- 
dicine, ufed  in  a more  reftridfed  fenfe.  Plants, 
in  the  Linnaean  fyflem,  in  refpedi  to  fex,  take 
their  denominations  from  the  fex  of  their  flow- 
ers in  the  following  manner:  i.  Hermaphro- 
dite plants  are  fuch  as  upon  the  fame  root  bear 
flowers  that  are  all  hermaphrodite,  as  in  mofl 
genera.  2.  Androgynous,  male  and  female,  fuch 
as  upon  the  fame  root  bear  both  male  and  fe- 
male flowers,  as  in  the  clafs  Moncecia.  3.  Male, 
fuch  as  upon  the  fame  root  bear  male  flowers 
only,  as  in  the  clafs  Dicecia.  4.  Female,  fuch  as 
upon  the  fame  root  bear  female  flowers  only,  as 
in  the  clafs  Dicecia.  5.  Poligamous,  fuch  as 
either  in  the  fame  individual  plant,  or  in  differ- 
ent individual  plants  of  the  fame  fpecies,  have 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  flowers  of  either  or 
both  fexfes,  as  in  the  clafs  Polygamia. 

To  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  owe  many 
valuable  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  From 
this  fource,  indeed,  at  one  period,  almofl  our 
only  remedies  were  derived;  but  the  higher 
properties  of  mineral  fubflances  have  occafioned 
the  gradual  rejedition  of  a great  number.  The 
tribe  of  plants  mofl  relied  on  are  the  narcotic. 
See  Narcotics. 

PLANUM  OS,  the  external  lateral  portion 
of  the  ethmoides.  Its  outfide  next  the  orbit  of 
the  eye  is  fmooth,  whence  its  name. 


PLASTER,  or  Plaister,  in  the  farrier's 
difpenfatory,  a compofition  made  of  oils,  wax, 
rofin,  gums,  roots,  and  many  other  things  re- 
duced to  powder,  but  fo  compounded  and  mixed 
with  adhefive  ingredients,  that  it  keeps  a folid 
form,  and  adheres  clofe  to  any  part  to  which  it 
is  applied.  All  putward  intentions  of  ripening, 
drawing,  deterging,  and  repelling,  are  aimed  at 
by  plafters;  and  in  fome  cafes  they  are  very  fer- 
viceable,  though  they  are  but  little  'ufed  to 
horfes,  becaufe  of  the  hair,  which  makes  them 
fomewhat  difficult  and  troublefome.  Like- 
wife,  as  fome  of  them  are  hard  to  be  made, 
charges  (fee  Charge),  which  are  only  a fofter 
kind  of  plaflers,  have  been  preferred,  inflead 
of  them,  in  the  pra<Slice  of  mofl  farriers.  Yet 
in  fome  cafes  plaflers  are  more  convenient 
and  ufeful  than  thefe  ; their  effe£ls  being  of 
longer  duration.  Many  of  the  difpenfatory 
forms  that  are  chiefly  made  ufe  of  will  be  found 
under  their  proper  heads.  A few  inflances  hcfC 
will  therefore  fuffice. 

Red- Lead  Plajler. 

Take  of  Red  lead,  nine  ounces; 

Oil  of  olives,  one  pound  and  a 
half; 

Vinegar,  fix  ounces. 

Boil  to  a due  confiflence. 

This  plafter  requires  much  the  fame  care  in 
making  as  diachylon,  and  is  good  in  all  the 
fame  intentions. 

Red-Lead  Plajler,  •with  Soap. 

Take, of  Olive  oil,  two  pounds; 

Red  lead,  one  pound; 

Caftile  foap,  half  a pound, 

Firfl  boll  th.e  red  lead  and  oil,  till  they 
are  incorporated  together;  adding  a 
little  vinegar  to  feparate  the  parts  of 
the  red  lead.;  and  till  the  watery 
parts  are  evaporated.  This  may  be 
known  by  letting  a little  of  it  cool, 
and  fqueezing  it  between  the  fingers: 
if  it  flicks,  and  no  water  fqueezes 
out,  it  is  enough.  Then  add  the  foap 
in  thin  Alices;  and  when  all  is  tho- 
roughly incorporated,  take  it  off  the 
fire,  and  make  it  up  into  rolls. 

This  is  reckoned  a good  plafter,  and  proper 
for  horfes  after  old  ftraiiis  by  hard  labour,  or . 
other  accidents. 

S ^ 
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Sulphur  Plafler, 

Take  of  Balfam  of  fulphur,  three  ounces; 
Yellow  wax,  half  an  ounce; 

Rofm,  three  drachnas; 

Melt  them  together,  and  add 

Myrrh  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces 
and  a half. 

Make  them  into  a plafler. 

This  Is  an  admirable  falve  to  drefs  wounds  and 
ulcers,  and  very  proper  for  horfes  that  are  ob- 
liged to  travel  with  them. 

Hemlock  Plajlery  •with  Ammoniacum. 

Take  of  Juice  of  hemlock,  four  ounces; 
Vinegar  of  fquills. 

Gum  ammoniacum,  of  each  eight 
ounces. 

Diflblve  the  gum  with  the  juice  over  a 
gentle  fire;  and  continue  ftirring,  till 
' the  juices  are  evaporated,  and  the 
whole  brought  to  the  confiflence  of 
plafler.  This  is  a dlfcutlent  plafler, 
and  may  be  applied  to  difTolve  hard 
knotty  fwellings,  in  any  part  of  the 
body  of  a horfe. 

Strengthening  Plajler. 

Take  of  Common  pitch,  half  a pound ; 

Red-lead  plafler,  or  diachylon,  fix 
ounces; 

Common  turpentine,  two  ounces; 
Oil  of  olives,  half  an  ounce. 

Melt  all  thefe  together,  in  a pipkin, 
continually  ftirring  them;  and,  when 
they  are  diflblvcd,  add 

Bole  in  fine  powder,  four  ounces; 
Dragon’s-blood,  one  ounce; 

Myrrh, 

Aloes,  in  fine  powder,  of  each  an 
ounce  and  a half. 

Or, 

Take  of  Diachylon,  four  ounces; 

Common  pitch,  half  a pound  ; 
Yellow  wax,  two  ounces; 

Oil  olive,  eight  ounces ; 

Break  the  pitch  into  fmall  pieces  ; cut  the 
plafters  and  wax  into  thin  flices ; and 
difTolve  them  in  the  oil ; then  add 

Frankincenfe, 

Mynh, 


Maftich, 

Aloes,  in  fine  powder,  of  each  an 
ounce; 

Dragon’s-blood, 

Bole  armoniac,  of  each  two  ounces; 

Powdered  galls,  an  ounce  and  a 
half. 

Mix  them  all  together,  and  continually 
ftir  them.  Make  it  into  a mafs  fit  to  be 
formed  into  rolls. 

Thefe  laft  are  recommended  by  Gibfon  to 
be  applied  to  parts  that  have  been  newly  ftrained. 
They  may  be  fpread  on  leather,  ftiaving  away 
the  hairs  when  applied  to  a finew;  but  if  it  be 
to  the  fhoulder  or  hip,  he  fays,  the  better  way 
is  to  diflblve  and  apply  it  chargewife  all  over  the 
part,  covering  it  with  flokes  or  hair  of  the 
horfe’s  colour,  and  renewing  it  as  often  as  it 
begins  to  crumble,  until  the  part  is  ftrength- 
ened. 

PLASTIC  POWER,  forming  energy,  or 
organizing  principle  (from  wXacra-co,  jingo,  to 
form,  and  tsXa.o'iJ.OL,  fgmentum,  the  •workmanfjip). 
By  this  is  meant  a power  or  faculty  inherent  in 
animal  and  vegetable  organization,  by  which  it 
grows,  repairs  injury,  or  extingulfhes  difeafe, 
and  is  propagated. 

PLAST1&,  the  fame  as  Nutrientia. 

PL  AT- VEIN,  or  Plate-vein,  in  a horfe, 
a vein  running  on  the  infide  of  each  fore-thigh, 
a little  below  the  elbow,  fo  called  among  com- 
mon farriers  It  is  the  bafilic  vein. 

PLATE-LONG,  a woven  ftrap,  four  fa- 
thoms long,  as  broad  as  three  fingers,  and  as 
thick  as  one,  formerly  made  ufe  of  in  the  ma- 
nege for  railing  a horfe's  legs,  and  fometimes 
for  throwing  him  down,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  operations  of  the  farrier. 

PLATINA,  a Spanifh  word,  and  a diminu- 
tive of  plata,  which  in  that  language  fignifies 
fiver',  io  platina  is  little  fiver.  It  is  a perfedl 
metal  which  comes  to  us  in  fmall  grains,  re- 
fembling  iron- filings.  It  is  without  fraell  and 
tafte,  of  a whitilh-grey  colour  approaching  to 
that  of  a poliftied  fteel,  and  of  a fpecific  gra- 
vity, Beaume  fays,  equal  to  that  of  gold.  Lewis 
obferves,  that  its  fpecific  gravity  is  fomewhat 
lefs  than  that  of  gold.  In  general  it  is  found 
to  be  with  refpedl  to  gold  as  eighteen  and  a 
half  to  nineteen.  It  is  a genus  in  the  clafs  of 
metals. 

PLATISMA-MYOIDES  (from  ntxaevou 
broad,  and  /xu?,  a mt/fcle),  alfo  called  deprefbr 
maxilla  inferioris.  In  the  human  fubjeft  this 
mufcle  rifes  from  the  Ikin  infenfibly  below  the 
clavicle,  is  inferted  into  the  bafis  of  the  lower 
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jaw;  then  runs  up  and  joins  the  triangularis, 
and  is  inferted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
and  the  fkin  of  the  cheek.  It  deprefles  the 
lower  jaw. 

PLEIHORA.  (from  arAijSu?,  plenitude),  that 
ftate  of  the  blood-veflels  when  they  are  too 
much  loaded  with  fluids.  The  plethora  may  be 
fanguine  or  ferous;  in  the  firft,  there  is  too 
much  craflamentum  in  the  blood  ; in  the  latter, 
too  little.  In  a fanguine  plethora  there  is  dan- 
ger of  a fever,  inflammation,  apoplexy,  rup- 
ture of  the  blood-vefl'els,  obftrudded  fecretions, 
&c. ; in  a ferous,  a dropfy,  &c.  A rarefac- 
tion of  the  blood  produces  all  the  effefts  of  a 
plethora  ; it  may  accompany  a plethora,  and 
fliould  be  diftinguifhed  from  it.  A fanguine 
plethora  may  be  known  by  the  pulfe  (fee 
Pulse).  An  artery  overcharged  with  blood  is 
as  incapable  of  producing  a ftrong  full  pulfe 
as  one  that  contains  a deficient  quantity  ; in 
both  cafes  there  will  be  a low  and  weak  pulfe. 
To  diftinguifh  rightly,  the  pulfe  muft  not  be 
felt  with  one  or  two  fingers  on  the  carpal  ar- 
tery ; but  if  three  or  four  fingers  cover  fome 
length  of  the  artery,  and  we  prefs  hard 
for  fome  time  on  it,  and  then  fuddenly  raife 
all  thefe  fingers,  except  that  which  is  farthefi. 
from  the  fource  of  the  circulation,  the  influx  of 
the  blood,  if  there  be  a plethora,  will  be  fo  ra- 
pid, as  to  raife  the  other  finger,  and  make  us 
ienfible  of  the  fulnefs.  Linnseus  obferves,  that 
in  the  fanguine  plethora  there  is  a rednefs  of 
(kin  from  the  fulnefs  of  blood,  attended  with  a 
dyfpncea.  The  fanguine  plethora  is  relieved 
by  bleeding ; the  ferous  by  purging,  diuretics, 
&c. 

PLEURA  (from  thejtde).  Both  in 

men  and  quadrupeds  the  cheft  is  lined  with  a 
membrane  thus  called.  It  is  fmooth  inwardly, 
but  rough  outwardly,  where  it  is  attached  by 
cellular  membrane  to  the  adjoining  parts  ; it 
covers  the  diaphragm,  as  the  peritonseum  covers 
it  on  the  underfide ; where  it  palTes  to  the  fpine, 
it  covers  the  lungs,  and  makes  a complete  bag 
on  each  fide,  which  duplicature  forms  the  me- 
diaftinum.  The  ufe  of  the  pleura  is  to  give  the 
contained  vifcera  a fmooth  furface,  and  to  con- 
fine a lubricating  juice,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
fecreted  by  the  extremities  of  the  arteries  ; and 
the  mediaftinum  ferves  to  keep  the  heart  more 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  body,  and  prevent 
wounds  of  one  fide  the  thorax  from  affedting 
the  other.  The  pleura  is  of  a firm  texture,  and 
has  many  blood-veflcls  running  in  it.  It  is  fub- 
jeft  to  inflammation.  See  Pleurist. 

Pleurisy,  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura, 
which  is  the  membrane  that  lines  the  infide  of 


the  cbeft.  So  nearly  alike  are  the  dlfcoverahle 
fymptoms  of  this  difeafe,  and  of  the  peripneu- 
mony,  in  the  horfe,  that  it  has  been  thought 
expedient  to  fpeak  of  both  at  the  fame  time; 
and  the  more  efpecially  as  the  treatment  in  ei- 
ther cafe  is  fuitable  to  the  other.  Till  Gibfon 
wrote  on  pleurify  and  peripneumony,  they  had 
been  fcarcely  fo  much  as  mentioned  by  writers 
on  the  fubje£l  of  farriery,  and  not  in  the  lead 
undcrflood  by  the  generality,  of  pradlitioners, 
though  it  is  well  known  that  thefe  difeafes  are 
not  much  moi'e  uncommon  among  horfes  than 
among  men. 

The  pleurify  generally  felzes  one  fide  only  ; 
but  the  peripneumony  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
whole  fubflance  of  the  lungs,  and  when  that  is 
violent,  the  pleura  is  alfo  for  the  mod  part  in- 
flamed. 

Pleurify  Is  often  occafioned  by  too  hard  rid- 
ing, or  by  hard  work  of  any  kind,  efpecially  in 
young  horfes  that  have  been  high  fed,  and  have 
had  but  little  exercife.  Suffering  a horfe  to 
cool  too  foon  when  he  has  been  heated  with 
exercife;  riding  a horfe  deep  in  cold  water  when 
he  is  hot;  expofing  him  to  dand  long  in  a Iharp 
cold  or  damp  air,  and  fuch  like  imprudences, 
are  mod  frequently  found  to  produce  internal 
inflammation.  The  caufes  of  a peripneumony 
are  the  fame,  except  that,  in  the  lattef,  there 
is  generally  a plethora,  or  fome  previous  dif- 
order  in  the  lungs,  or  fome  very  fevere  cold. 

The  figns  of  a pleurify  and  peripneumony, 
as  has  been  obferved,  are  very  much  the  fame; 
perhaps  only  with  this  difference,  that,  in  a 
pleurify,  the  horfe  fhews  great  redleffnefs  and 
uneafmefs,  fhifts  about  from  place  to  place. 
The  fever,  which  at  fird  is  moderate,  rifes  fud- 
denly to  a very  high  degree.  In  the  beginning 
he  often  drives  to  lie  down,  but  darts  up  again 
immediately,  and  frequently  'turns  his  head 
towards  the  affe£Ied  fide.  This  lad  has  caufed 
many  to  midake  a pleuretic  affe£lion  for  the 
gripes,  the  fign  jud  mentioned  being  common 
to  both ; though  there  is  this  difference,  that,  in 
the  latter,  a horfe  frequently  lies  down  and  rolls. 
When  the  gripes  are  violent,  he  will  alfo  have 
convulfive  twitches,  his  eyes  will  be  turned  up, 
and  his  limbs  dretched  out  as  if  he  was  dying, 
his  ears  and  feet  being  fometimes  exceffively  hot, 
and  fo.metimes  as  cold  as  ice.  He  falls  into^ 
profufe  fweats,  and  then  into  cold  damps ; drives 
often  to  dale  and  dung,  but  with  great  pain  and 
difficulty,  which  fymptoms  generally  continue 
till  he  has  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a pleu- 
rify, a horfe’s  ears  and  feet  are  uniformly  and 
exceffively  hot,  and  his  mouth  parched  and  dry; 
and  even  fometimes  w'hen  he  is  neat  diffolu- 
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tion,  Ills  fever  is  continued  and  increafing. 
And  though  in  the  beginning  he  makes  many 
motions  to  lie  down,  yet  afterwards,  he  reins 
back  as  far  as  his  collar  will  permit,  and  makes 
not  the  leall  offer  to  change  his  poflure,  but 
ftands  panting  with  fhort  flops,  and  a dilpofi- 
tion  to  cough,  till  he  has  relief  or  drops  down 
and  expires. 

In  a peripneumony,  there  exifl  feveral  of  the 
fame  fymptoms,  only  in  the  beginning  he  is  lefs 
adtive,  and  never  offers  to  lie  down,  even  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  of  his  ficknefs.  His  fever  is 
at  the  fame  time  confiderable.  In  a pleurify,  a 
horfe’s  mouth  is  generally  parched  ajid  dry;  but 
in  a peripneumony,  when  it  Is  opened,  a roapy 
flime  will,  for  the  mofl  part,  run  out  in  great 
abundance,  and  he  will  gleet  at  the  nofe,  much 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  a malignant  fever, 
viz.  a reddifli  or  yellowifh  ferum,  or  coagulable 
lymph,  will  adhere  to  the  infide  of  the  noflrils. 
In  a pleurify  a horfe  heaves  and  works  violently 
at  his  flanks,  has  great  refllefsnefs,  whilfl,  for 
the  mofl  part,  his  belly  is  tucked  up;  but  in  a 
peripneumony  he  always  (hews  fulnefs,  and  the 
working  of  his  flanks  is  regular,  except  after 
•drinking,  or  when  any  thing  is  adminiflered 
with  a horn,  or  at  any  time  when,  through  un- 
eafinefs,  he  attempts  to  change  his  poflure,  then 
the  heaving  is  flronger  and  more  vehement  than 
at  other  times:  his  ears  and  feet  are,  for  the 
mofl  part,  always  cold,  and  he  often  falls  Into 
damp  fweats,  with  qther  fymptoms  common  to 
malignant  difeafes,  except  that  they  come  on 
more  fuddenly  and  with  greater  violence. 

The  cure  of  a pleurify  and  of  a peripneu- 
mony are  the  fame,  except  where  accidental 
fymptoms  require  fome  variation;  for  in  fa£t  it 
often  happens  that  both  are  conjoined,  and  then 
it  is  hardly  poffible  to  diftinguifh  either.  Copious 
bleeding,  and  mofl  other  evacuations,  are  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  in  all  fuch  cafes.  In  the  begin- 
ning a flrong  horfe  may  lofe  three  quarts  of 
blood  at  once,  and  the  next  day,  or  fooner,  if 
the  fymptcms  continue  violent,  two  quarts  more 
may  be  taken  from  him:  if  he  be  old,  or  has 
any  previous  weaknefs,  the  beft  way  is  to  bleed 
often,  but  take  away  a lefs  quantity  at  a time. 
In  the  latter  cafe,  a horfe  may  lofe  a quart,  or 
perhaps  two,  in  the  morning,  and  a fmaller 
quantity  in  the  afternoon,  which  may  be  re- 
peated the  next  day,  or  at  a fhort  interval,  if 
the  fymptoms  require  It.  Rowels  are  alfo  be- 
neficial. One  may  be  put  on  each  fide  of  the 
breafl,  one  on  the  belly,  one  the  fame  fide  where 
he  fcems  to  complain  ; or  he  may  be  rowelled 
on  the  infide  of  both  his  thighs.  The  actual 
cautery  or  bliftering  are  alfo  of  great  fervice. 


All  over  his  chefl,  upon  the  foremofl  rihs,  blif- 
tering ointment  may  be  rubbed,  or  in  fome  cafes 
the  flcin  may  be  irritated  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

Internally,  all  thofe  medicines  are  proper  that 
have  been  recomrrtended  in  inveterate  colds; 
efpecially  where  there  is  a fufpiclon  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  parts  contained  within  the  chefl. 
See  the  article  Catarrh. 

The  general  treatment  of  internal  inflam- 
mation, as  praftifed  at  the  Veterinary  Col- 
lege, is  noticed  under  the  articles  Thorax 
and  Peripneumony.  In  this  place,  however, 
candour  obliges  us  to  flate  the  remedies  pro- 
pofed  by  Gibfon,  a mod  refpedlable  writer, 
whofe  great  experience  and  known  veracity 
render  his  remarks  on  every  part  of  veteri- 
nary medicine  worthy  of  our  regard,  though 
few  of  the  modern  fchool,  we  muft  fuppofe,  will 
be  Inclined  to  adopt  the  following  prefcriptions, 
which  he  introduces,  neverthelefs,wlth  a caution 
not  to  give  “ heating  cordials”  in  pleurify. 

Take  of  Spermaceti  one  ounce,  rub  It  in  a 
mortar  with  the  yolk  of  a new- 
laid  egg. 

Add  Venice  turpentine,  half  an 
ounce; 

Nitre,  in  powder,  one  ounce; 

Sugar  of  lead,  two  drachms; 

Saffron,  half  a drachm; 

Oil  of  anifeeds,  half  a fpoonful. 

Make  the  whole  into  one  or  two  balls, 
with  a fufficient  quantity  of  honey  or 
fyrup  of  corn  poppies. 

Thefe  balls  are  ordered  to  be  given  immedi- 
ately, with  a pedloral  deco61:ion,  of  which  gar- 
lick,  horfe-radifh,  and  afia-fcetida,  form  the 
adlive  ingredients. 

“ The  balls,”  fays  he,  “ are  to  be  repeated 
twice  a-day  or  oftener,  at  firft,  with  three  or 
four  hornfuls  of  this  pedtoral  decoction,  and  in 
two  or  three  days  the  horfe  will  probably  run  at 
the  nofe,  and  begin  to  feed,  which  I have  feen 
in  feveral  inflances,  efpecially  in  fuch  cafes 
where  the  pleurify  and  peripneumony  are  joined 
together.  And  when  this  fymptom  appears, 
the  balls  and  decodtion  may  be  continued  till 
the  running  begins  to  abate,  and  his  appetite 
increafes  ; after  that  they  may  flill  be  continued 
once  a-day  for  a week,  only  leaving  out  the 
fugar  of  lead. 

“ If  he  happens  to  be  coflive,  and  hot  in- 
wardly, he  ought  to  have  a cooling  glyfter  once 
a-day,  made  of  fat  broth,  two  quarts,  a pound 
of  treacle,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  common 
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Jinfeed  oil ; one  of  thefe  may  be  given  every 
day,  or  oftener  if  needful.  Pot  liquor,  wherein 
beef  or  mutton  has  been  boiled,  makes  a very 
good  decoftion  for  a glyfter;  the  fait  in  the  pot 
liquor,  being  but  little  in  quantity,  will  have  no 
other  effeft,  than  to  make  it  a fmall  matter  pur- 
gative.” 

“ I have  known  emollient  glyfters  have  an 
extraordinary  efFe£l  in  many  fuch  complaints, 
by  fetching  away  great  quantities  of  dung,  pent 
up  in  the  bowels,  by  vifcid,  flimy,  or  greafy 
matter,  as  it  is  generally  termed  ; which,  if  not 
the  primary  and  original  caufe  of  the  diftemper, 
has  had  a great  fliare  in  aggravating  all  the 
fymptoms  that  have  attended  it.  But  where 
none  of  thefe  fymptoms  are  apparent,  and  that 
the  horfe  continues  hot,  reftlefs,  and  Ihort- 
breathed,  and  refufes  to  feed,  notwithftanding 
the  things  above  prefcribed  have  been  regularly 
complied  with,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  bleed- 
ing, but  not  in  fuch  large  quantities  as  at  firll  ; 
purging  glyfters  are  alfo  neceffary,  with  the 
continuance  of  the  balls  and  drinks.”  For  a 
purging  clyfter  the  author  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Take  leaves  of  senna. 

Roots  of  marflimallows,  of  each 
^ . - two  ounces ; 

* . , Sweet  fennel  feeds,  bruifed, 

f!  Bay  berries,  of  each  an  ounce. 

, Boil  in  five  pints  of  water  to  two  quarts, 
ftraln  the  deco£fion  through  a fieve, 
and  add. 

Lenitive  ele£luary,  four  ounces; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  two  ounces; 

Linfeed  oil,  half  a pint. 

To  be  given  with  all  expedition,  luke- warm. 

“ This  will  purge  a horfe  without  much  pain 
or  griping;  whereas  the  common  glyfters  made 
with  Barbadoes  aloes  and  bitter  apple.,  are  apt  to 
fret  and  inflame  the  bowels;  and,  inftead  of 
giving  relief  in  thefe  acute  inflammatory  diftem- 
pers,  ufually  aggravate  the  fymptoms  and  make 
them  worfe. 

“ If  the  horfe  grows  cooler,  and  his  pain 
more  moderate,  after  the  ufe  of  thefe  means, 
you  may  repeat  the  glyfter  the  next  day,  unlefs 
he  has  purged  much;  in  which  cafe  it  will  be 
better  to  intermit  one  day,  and  repeat  it  the  day 
following  ; and  if  he  comes  to  eat  fcalded  bran, 
and  pick  his  hay,  you  need  only  give  him  the 
firft  prefcribed  pectoral  drink  every  other  day 
about  four  hornfuls,  till  he  is  fit  to  be  walked 
abroad,  and  now  and  then  one  of  the  emollient 


glyfters.  But  after  all,  a horfe  feldom  gets  the 
better  of  a pleuretic  attack,  unlefs  he  has  relief 
in  a fe’iv  days,  though  I have  known  fome  hold 
it  out  longer  in  great  pain  and  ficknefs,  and  in 
the  end  do  well,  by  attending  carefully  to  all 
the  fymptoms,  and  following  the  method  here 
laid  down. 

“ But  as  pleuretic  diforders  are  more  apt  to 
leave  fome  taint  on  the  lungs  than  common 
colds  or  other  inflammatory  diforders,  a great 
deal  of  care  muft  be  taken,  upon  his  recovery, 
that  his  feeding  be  proper  and  in  right  quantity, 
and  his  exercife  well  timed.  A horfe  fhould  be 
kept  to  a light  open  diet  for  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  viz.  a quartern  of  bran  fcalded  every 
day,  and  befides  that,  two  or  three  fmall  feeds 
of  the  cleaneft  and  fweeteft  oats,  fprinkled  with 
water,  and  now  and  then  in  his  bran  a large 
fpoonful  of  honey  and  fulphur.  Inftead  of  the 
fcalded  bran,  it  will  be  wdl  to  give  him  fome- 
times,  for  a change,  about  a quart  of  barley 
fcalded,  in  a double  infufion  of  hot  water,  that 
it  may  be  foftcned,  and  the  water  may  be  given 
him  to  drink.  His  exercife  flrould  be  gradual, 
and  increafed  as  he  gathers  ftrength,  and  al- 
ways in  an  open  free  air,  when  the  weather  is 
favourable.”  If  there  be  any  remains  of  a 
cough,  the  air,  with  moderate  exercife,  Gibfon 
obferves,  will  greatly  help  to  remove  it,  and  the 
remedies  ufually  given  in  chronic  affedlions  of 
the  cheft  flrould  be  reforted  to.  Purging  is 
alfo  proper  after  pleuretic  diforders;  “ but  then,” 
fays  he,  “ the  purges  fhould  be  very  gentle.” 
The  following  purge  is  one  of  the  mildeft  and 
beft  that  can  be  ufed,  which  I can  recommend 
as  the  moft  fafe  and  efficacious  in  all  fuch 
cafes : 

Take  of  the  fineft  aloes,  an  ounce  ; 

Indian  rhubarb. 

Salt  of  tartar,  of  each  two  drachms ; 

Saffron,  one  drachm  ; 

One  middle-fized  nutmeg,  firft 
grated,  and  then  beaten  up  with 
the  other  ingredients. 

Make  thefe  into  a ball,  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  fyrup  of  buckthorn,  and  roll 
it  in  liquorice  powder- 

“ This,”  continues  the  author,  “ may  be 
given  with  the  ufual  precautions  neceffary  in 
purging;  it  will  work  gently  without  much 
ficknefs  or  griping.  In  fome  I have  known  it 
work  as  brifkly  as  a flronger  purge,  where  the 
ftomach  and  bowels  have  been  relaxed  by  indi- 
geftion,  without  any  abatement  of  a horfe’s 
ftrength ; but,  on  the  contrary,  the  horfe  has 
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been  more  vigorous  and  lively  than  before,  both 
during  the  operation  and  afterwards,  'i'his  may 
be  repeated  three  times  at  proper  intervals,  viz. 
once  a-week,  and  will  help  greatly  to  carry  olF 
the  remains  of  the  diforder.” 

Notwithftanding  what  has  been  alleged  on 
this  fubjecf,  we  fhall  do  well  to  purlue  the  ge- 
neral treatment  praddifed  in  other  internal  in- 
flammations, as  fet  forth  in  the  articles  already 
referred  to. 

GIbfon  deferibes  that  external  affeddlon  of  the 
nmfcles  of  the  chefl  which  farriers  ufually  call 
cheft-founder,  under  the  name  of  “ External 
Plettrify,’'  but  certainly  very  improperly,  as  the 
. pleura  is  not  at  all  afFedded  in  it.  His  obferv- 
ations  are  given  under  the  article  Chest- 
founder. 

PLEQRODYNE  RHEUMATIC  A;  rheu- 
matifm  in  the  mufdes  of  the  thorax,  or  ballard 
pleurify. 

PLEURO-PNEUMONIA,  is  ufed  by  fome 
modern  writers  for  a mixture  of  a pleurify  and 
a peripneumonia  together,  which  may  happen: 
and  others  invert  the  words,  calling  it  Pneumo- 
pleuritis. 

PLEXUS  (from  pleElo^  to  •weave  together'),  in 
anatomy ; a kind  of  net  work,  or  complication 
of  veflels,  or  of  nerves.  See  Ganglion.  Thus 
the  plexus  cardiacus,  or  pulmonaris,  is  formed 
of  the  reciprocal  ramifications  of  both  trunks  of 
the  eighth  pair,  and  their  mutual  communica- 
tions with  the  filaments  of  the  intercoftal  or 
great  fympathetic  nerve.  It  is  fituated  above 
the  lungs,  on  the  fore-fide  of  the  bronchia,  and 
it  diftributes  to  the  pericardium,  &c.  There 
is  alfo  the  plexus,  called  plexus  reticularis,  or 
retifonnis.  The  fornix  being  cut  ofF,  and  re- 
moved in  the  human  fubjedd,  we  fee  a vafcular 
web,  called  the  plexus  choroides,  with  feveral  emi- 
nences which  it  covers.  The  firft  two  great 
eminences  are  called  corpora  Jlriata,  and  the 
other  two  are  called  thalami  nervorum  opticorum. 
The  firfl;  fmall  eminences  are  clofely  united  to- 
gether, the  anterior  are  called  nates,  and  the 
poflerior  tejles.  Le  Dran  explains  it  to  be  a fold- 
ing of  the  carotid  artery  in  the  brain. 

Plica  (from  pUco,  to  fold),  a diftemper  pe- 
culiar to  Poland,  where  the  hair  is  matted  to- 
gether in  a ftrange  manner,  as  it  grows  in  a 
cow’s-tall. 

PLUMBAGO,  plumbage ; a fubftance  known 
by  the  name  of  black  lead,  from  its  fhining  grey 
colour.  It  is  a carbonate  of  iron. 

PLUMBUM  CORNEUM, /f-erwy  W.  If, 
to  a folution  of  lead  in  the  nitrous  acid,  ma- 
rine acid,  or  any  neutral  containing  it  be  added, 
a white  precipitate,  in  form  of  a coagulum,  is 


immediately  produced.  This  has  the  name  of 
plumbum  corneum,  becaufe  when  melted  in  a 
crucible,  it  acc^uires,  on  cooling,  the  tranfpa- 
rency  of  horn. 

PNEUMA  (wreu/^a),  fplrit,  air,  vapour,  or 
the  breath.  Flippocrates  often  ulcs  the  word 
pneuma,  to  fignify  a diflicult  or  fhorth  breath. 

PNEUMAPICS,  that  part  of  natural  philo- 
fophy  which  teaches  the  properties  of  the  air. 

P NE  U M Ad  OCELE  (■zvveyjW.aroKr^Aij,  frorn 
vsvsvax,  -wind,  and  KrjKyj,  a tumor),  a flatulent 
hernia,  or  windy  rupture.  It  is  when  wind  is 
contained  in  the  ferotum,  when  a defeent  of  the 
inteftines  there  is  apprehended  to  have  hap- 
pened. 

PNEUMATOSIS  (nrvgup.o'ra/o'/f),  i.  e.  Em- 
physema; alfo  a pain  in  the  llomach  from 
wind. 

PNEUMATOMPHALOS  {^■^vsvixxrop.faKoi, 

from  ■asysufnx,  kvitid,  and  o/z-paAoj,  the  navel),  an 
umbilical  flatulent  rupture. 

PNEUMONIA  (aryfufiwa),  inflammation 
of  the  contents  of  the  thorax.  The  fpecies  are 
the  peripnei^monia,  and  pleuritis,  which  laft  in- 
cludes the  inflammation  of  the  heart,  pericar- 
dium, medialtinum,  and  diaphragm. 

PNEUMONICA,  a fenfe  of  weight,  or  load 
on  the  cheft.  ^ 

POA,  meadow-grafs,  a genus  in  Linnaeus’s 
botany.  He  enumerates  thirty-three  fpecies. 

POEGEREBA,  an  American  root,  ufed  in 
Paris  as  an  aftringent  in  dyfenteries. 

POISON.  After  all  that  has  been  fald  and 
written  on  poifons,  we  are  fcarcely  arrived  at  a 
knowledge  even  of  the  term.  The  word  poi- 
fon  feems  to  have  been  fcarcely  underftood.  It 
bears,  in  fa£t,  a relative  fignificatlon  only.  What 
are  called  poifons  have,  in  various  inllances, 
falutary  effeefs;  and  they  injure  only  by  mif- 
application.  It  is  diflicult,  if  not  impolFible, 
then,  to  define  the  word  poifon.  That  alone  is 
properly  called  poifon,  or  to  be  confidered  as  ab- 
folutely  a poifonous  fibfance,  wLich  at  all  times,  in 
any  quantity,  and  on  all  occaftons  of  applying  it, 
would,  •without  exception,  be  defruBive.  Such  a 
fubftance  is  perhaps  unknown. 

This  fubjecT  is  therefore  very  diflicult  to  in- 
veftigate;  it  is  abftrufe  in  its  nature,  and  yet 
important  in  its  confequences.  By  authors 
very  little  has  been  faid  that  is  fatisfadlory ; yet 
no  fubje£l;  better  deferves  the  attention  of  the 
ingenious. 

Whether  all  the  fubftances  reputed  poifon- 
ous to  the  human  fubjedl  are  to  be  deemed 
fuch  when  adminiftered  to  quadrupeds,  is 
doubtful ; as  is  alfo  the  fact,  whether  peculiar  ex- 
ceptions are  not  to  be  made  with  regard  to  each 
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fpccies  of  the  latter.  Opium  is  probably  an  ex- 
ception with  regard  to  the  horfc,  though  it  may> 
in  all  likelihood,  be  made  to  poifon  fome  of  the 
inferior  brute  animals.  Experiments  are  greatly 
v'anted  to  afeertain  thefc  points,  cfpeciallv,  as, 
in  making  them,  fomc  difeovery  may  be  made 
of  moll  valuable  remedies.  Our  bnflnefs  here, 
however,  is  only  to  confider  polfons  with  a view 
of  preventing  their  fatal  etfetbs  when  accident- 
ally taken.  Under  the  article  Antidoie  we 
have  fuggelled  fome  means,  which,  we  trufl, 
may  not  be  ufelefs  ; and  here  it  may  be  fufficient 
to  fpeak  of  thofe  poifons  whicli  produce  their 
effects  by  admifiion  into  the  blood.  Of  this 
defeription  may  be  reckoned  the  bite  of  a mad 
animal  (fee  Dog),  the  bices  of  venomous  reptiles, 
fuch  as  the  viper,  &ic. 

We  are  not  fully  informed  as  to  the  effe£ts 
of  the  latter  on  the  different  animals  obnoxious 
to  its  attack  ; but  we  conceive  them  to  be  much 
lefs  formidable  than  in  man.  Some  degree  of 
analogy,  however,  mull  exift  between  the  two 
cafes ; for  which  reafon  we  fliall  here  deferibe 
the  fymptoms  as  they  occur  in  the  latter. 

The  fymptoms  which  follow  upon  the  bite  of 
that  creature  are,  an  acute  pain  in  the  place 
wounded,  with  a fwelling,  at  firfl  red,  but  after- 
wards livid,  which  by  degrees  fpreads  further 
to  the  neighbouring  parts,  with  great  faintnefs, 
and  a quick,  though  low,  and  fometimes  inter- 
rupted, pulfe ; great  ficknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
with  bilious  convulfive  vomitings,  cold  fweats, 
and  fometimes  pains  about  the  navel ; and  (ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Mead),  if  the  cure  be  not  fpeedy, 
death  itfelf,  unlefs  the  powers  of  nature  be 
fufficient  to  overcome  the  diforder,  which  fome- 
limes  happens.  The  wound  runs  with  a fanious 
liquor,  and  the  colour  of  the  whole  fkin  is 
changed  yellow,  as  in  the  jaundice.  The  bite 
is  accompanied  with  an  effufion  of  a poifonous 
juice  that  the  viper  inftils  into  the  wound  ■,  and 
though  this  be  in  an  inconfiderable  quantity,  yet 
its  execution  is  very  furprifing. 

The  pungent  falts  with  which  the  venom  a- 
houndsjwhen  thus  thrown  into  the  wound,  irritate 
the  fonfible  parts,  and  there  necelfarily  follows  a 
greater  afflux  than  ordinary  of  the  animal' fluids 
to  the  wounded  part,  which  foon  becomes 
fwelled,  inflamed,  livid,  &c.  Thofe  poifonous 
fpicula  being  alfo  mixed  wdth  the  blood,  and 
carried  to  the  diHant  parts  of  the  body,  and 
even  to  the  heart  itfelf,  may  produce  the  moft 
dangerous  confequeiices. 

Ihc  clfetls  of  fuch  an  admixture  with  the 
blond  mud  not  only  be  a ciilturbed  circulation, 
and  an  irregular  and  interrupted  afi'eftion  of  the 
fpiritS;  iadicated  by  a low  pulfe,  fainting,  fick- 


nefs,  p.ilpitalion,  convulfive  vomitings,  trem- 
blings, See.  butalfo  violent  pain  and  inflammatioa 
of  the  wounded  part.  By  the  effiecT;  produced 
on  the  nerves,  a coiiftridion  of  the  gall-duets 
is  alfo  occafioned  ; the  bile  regurgitates  on  the 
liver,  is  mixed  with  the  blood,  and  produces^ 
jaundice.  Happily,  however,  a fatal  event  fei- 
dom,  if  ever,  attends.  This  accident,  in  man, 
we  have  reafon  to  believe,  admits  of  being  re- 
medied by  a few  drops -of  oil  j tind,  if  fo,  the 
effefts  of  this  apparently  adlwe  poifon  need  by 
no  means  to  be  dreaded  in  brute  animals, 
whofe  lefs  delicate  ftru6lure  enables  them  to 
bear,  without  injury,  local  irritations  which 
w'ould  prove  extremely  formidable  to  the  hu- 
man body. 

Another  fpecies  of  animal  poifon,  taken  no- 
tice of  by  Dr.  Mead,  is  that  of  the  tnad  dug, 
which,  he  fays,  induces  pretty  much  the  fame 
fym.ptoms,  in  time,  with  the  addition  of  an  hy- 
drophobia, or  dread  of  water.  The  rabies,  or 
madnefs,  in  a dog,  he  adds,  is  the  effedl  of  a 
fever ; and  therefore  it  is  moft  common  in  ex- 
ceffively  hot  weather,  though  fometimes  intenfe 
cold  may  caufe  it.  “ No  dog,  in  this  cafe,” 
fays  he,  “ ever  fweats  : from  whence  it  fol- 
lows, that,  when  his  blood  is  in  a ferment,  it 
cannot,  as  in  other  creatures,  difeharge  itfelf 
upon  the  furface  of  the  body.  For  this  reafon, 
much  more  fpittle  is  feparated  in  a dog,  wlien 
mad,  than  at  any  other  time,  and  that  very 
frothy,  or  impregnated  with  fubtile  parts.  A 
perfon  affedled  with  hydrophobia  may  be  faicl, 
in  a degree,  to  have  put  on  the  canme  nature, 
though  his  reafon  be  all  this  time  untouched  and 
entire,  may  bite,  howl,  &c.  becaufe  the  like  violent 
agitation  of  the  blood  in  him  as  was  in  the  dog  will 
prefent  like  fpecies,  and  confequently  (fo  far  as 
their  different  natures  will  allow)  produce  like 
actions  •,  juft  as  it  hath  been  obferved,  that 
fheep,  bitten  by  a mad  dog,  have  run  at  the 
fhepherd,  like  fo  many  dogS,  to  bite  him  : — 
fo  much  can  an  alteration  of  blood  and  fpirits 
do.” 

We  notice  thefe  opinions  chiefly  for  their 
Angularity  (having  treated  the  fubjedl  under  the 
articles  Dog,  Madness,  See.),  and  to  fliew  how 
far  ingenious  men,  who  forfake  the  fure  path 
of  obfervation,  and  give  their  minds  to  fanciful 
hypothefes,  may  v/ander  from  the  truth,  and 
even  render  themfelves  ridiculous. 

Finally,  we  may  confider  as  poifons,  or,  at 
leaft,  as  local  irritations,  the  ftings  of  infocls, 
flies.  Sec.  where  an  acrid  fluid  is  transfufed 
into  the  wound  ; but  thefe  would  lead  us  to  ufe- 
lefs  mlnutire,  nature  herfelf  having  generally  a 
remedy  for  them  ; or,  if  our  art  ftiould  be  rc- 
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quired,  by  the  degree  of  inflammation  ex- 
cited, or  the  peculiar  irritability  of  the  part 
afFe£l:ed,  the  common  remedies  being  fuffi- 
ciently  known. 

Another  mode  in  which  death  may  be  pro- 
duced is  the  introdudlion  of  certain  elaftic  fluids, 
or  gafes,  into  the  lungs.  Thefe  have  been 
called  poifons,  and  are  all  included  in  the  term 
mephitis.  The  moft  celebrated  of  this  kind  is 
that  in  Italy,  called  Grotto  del  Card,  which  is 
a fmall  grotto  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  about  eight 
feet  high,  twelve  long,  and  fix  broad.  Here, 
from  the  ground,  rifes  a thin,  fubtile,  warm 
fume,  vifible  enough  to  the  eye,  which  does 
not  fpring  up  in  little  jets  here  and  there,  but 
ilTues  in  one  continued  fteam,  covering  the 
whole  furface  of  the  bottom  of  the  cave.  It 
has  alfo  this  remarkable  difference  from  com- 
mon vapours,  that  it  does  not  difperfe  itfelf 
into  the  air,  but  quickly  after  its  rife  falls  back 
again,  and  returns  to  the  earth,  the  colour  of 
the  fides  of  the  grotto  being  the  meafure  of  its 
afcent ; for  fo  far  it  is  of  a darkifh  green,  but 
higher  only  of  the  colour  of  common  earth, 
and  this  is  but  ten  inches.  No  animal,  if  its 
head  be  kept  above  this  mark,  is  injured  by  it ; 
but  when  a dog,  or  any  other  animal,  is  forci- 
bly held  below  it,  or,  by  reafon  of  its  natural 
fhortnefs,  cannot  hold  its  head  above  it,  it  pre- 
fently,  like  one  ftunned,  lofes  all  motion,  falls 
down  as  dead,  and  has  no  other  fign  of  life  left 
than  a faint  beating  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
which,  if  the  animal  is  left  longer,  ceafes  too ; 
but  if  he  is  fnatched  out,  and  laid  in  the  open 
air,  he  foon  comes  to  life  again,  and  fooner  if 
thrown  into  an  adjacent  lake.  Here,  in  fadb, 
is  no  real  poifon  (becaufe,  if  there  were,  it 
would  be  impoffible  that  animals  taken  out  of 
the  grotto  fliould  fo  immediately  recover  the 
elFefts  of  it),  but  only  a fpafm  fuddenly  brought 
on  the  bronchial  veflels  of  the  lungs,  which  in- 
terrupts their  funftions,  as  it  were,  mechani- 
cally. The  vapour  produced  in  the  grotto  is 
now  known  to  be  fimilar  to  that  produced  by 
fermenting  liquors,  which  is  fuddenly  fatal  to 
all  animals.  This  kind  of  poifon,  if  it  mull 
be  fo  called,  is  denominated  carhotdc  gas,  or 
fixed  air. 

POLLARD,  the  fine  bran  or  inner  hullc  of 
wheat. 

POLLEN,  exprefies  fomething  in  a finer 
powder  than  what  is  com.monly  underllood  by 
farina.  In  botany,  it  means  the  fine  dufl  con- 
tained within  the  antherte,  and  fccreted  therein, 
for  the  impregnation  of  the  gerinen. 

POLL-EVIL,  a name  given  to  an  abfcefs 
formed  Bear  to  the  head  of  a horfe,  about  die 


jun^flon  of  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck.  It 
commonly  proceeds  either  from  a blow  or  hurt 
received  on  the  head,  as  by  his  accidentally 
ftriking  it  againft  the  ceiling  of  a low  ftable. 
Mr.  Denny  advifes,  that  whenever  this  is  per- 
ceived, by  a tumour  forming  about  this  part, 
the  earlieft  and  moft  a£tive  means  fhould  be 
employed  to  difperfe  it. 

“ The  moft  effedtual  remedy,”  he  fays,  “ is 
that  of  anointing  the  inflamed  parts  with  blif- 
tering  liniment ; for,  by  this  fimple  treatment 
alone,  an  abfcefs  may  generally  be  prevented. 
Whenever  the  inflammation,  however,  has  pro- 
ceeded to  fuppuration,  as  foon  as  the  matter 
can  be  diftincily  felt,  an  opening  muft  be  made 
as  near  as  polfible  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  ab- 
fcefs, to  allow  of  a free  difebarge  of  its  con- 
tents, and  a feton  be  introduced  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  cavity,  which  fhould  be 
frequently  moved,  and  wafhed  with  fpirits  of 
turpentine.  The  healing  procefs  may  be  affift- 
ed  by  daily  injefting  the  following  lotion  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abfcefs 

Take  of  Muriated  quickfilver, 

Vitriolated  copper,  of  each,  in  pow- 
der, two  drachms ; 

Boiling  water,  one  pint : when  cold, 
add 

Tin£lure  of  myrrh,  two  ounces. 

Mix  them. 

If  finufes  be  already  formed,  and  the  feton 
not  fufficient  to  heal  the  parts,  the  only  mode 
will  be  that  of  laying  the  parts  open,  by  an  in- 
cifion  through  their  whole  extent,  after  which 
the  following  may  be  ufed  to  drefs  with. 

Take  of  Red  precipitate,  in  powder,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Ointment  of  yellow  rofin,  two 
ounces ; 

Oil  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them. 

Over  this  a large  pledget  of  tow,  fpread  with 
any  fimple  ointment,  may  be  laid.  Nothing 
more  will  probably  be  required  than  keeping 
the  wound  clean,  and  following  the  treatment 
ufual  in  fimple  wounds. 

- POLLEX,  the  thumb,  or  great  toe.  It  ex- 
prefles  alfo  the  fourth  degree  in  the  Linnsean 
fcale  for  meafuring  the  parts  of  plants ; the 
length  of  the  firft  joint  of  the  thumb,  or  a Pa- 
rifian  inch. 

POLYCHRESTON  (woAy^fijro?,  ad  multa 
utilis),  the  fame  as  Polypharmacon,  a medi- 
cine of  many  virtues,  or  that  will  cure  many 
difeafes.  It  has  therefore  been  conceitedly  given 
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to  mati.y  preparations  and  compofitlons  wliich 
have  been  far  from  deferving  fuch  encomium, 
and  lome  of  which  yet  remain  in  the  common 
difpenutorles. 

rOLYGALA  VERA,  the  milk-vetch. 

POLYGONUM,  knot-grafs,  a genus  in 
Linnaeus’s  botany.  He  enumerates  thirty-one 
fpecics. 

POLYPUS  (from  OTcAufjWfifwj', and  ^e;,a  foot). 
This  name  is  generally  applied  to  a kind  of  filh 
.(found  in  the  Adriatic  fea,  which  has  eight  claws 
or  legs,  which  ferve  it  to  fwim  with,  and  to 
convey  aliment  to  its  mouth.  When  applied 
to  an  animal  body,  coagulations  and  concretions 
of  blood  in  the  blood-vefiels  are  thus  called, 
becaufe  they  fend  off  many  ramifications  into 
the  adjacent  veflels.  The  true  polypus  is  only 
fuch  a concretion  of  blood  as  confifts  of  a whit- 
ifii,  fibrous,  and  pretty  compadf  fubftance,  and 
differs  widely  from  grumous  or  coagulated 
blood,  which,  when  found,  is  called  the  bajlard- 
polypus  : this  is  a folid  fibrous  concretion,  form- 
ed of  the  more  vifeid  parts  of  the  lymph.  In 
Dr.  Cullen  % Nofology,  it  (lands  a fynonyme 
with  farcoma. 

The  feat  of  thefe  is  in  the  finufes  of  the  brain, 
the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  the  jugular  veins, 
the  veins  in  the  uterus,  and  in  any  artery  or 
vein.  Dr.  Hunter,  in  his  leQure  on  the  blood, 
aflerts,  that  this  is  no  difeafe  in  the  living  body, 
for  the  polypufes  found  in  the  blood-vefiels  are 
net  formed  till  the  body  is  dying.  Thofe  that 
are  the  objedls  of  manual  operation,  both  in  the 
human  and  brute  fubjefl,  are  feated  in  the  nofe, 
the  uterus,  or  the  vagina.  Thefe  arc  inftances 
of  the  farcoma.  See  the  article  Nose. 

POLYSARCIA  (from  zookvsy  much,  and 
fiejh)  •,  ohejitas,  corpulentia,  corpulence.  Vogel, 
to  exprefs  corpulency,  makes  ufe  of  the  term 
fteatites.  In  horfes,  and  other  animals  not  de- 
Ilined  for  human  fuftenance,  it  may  be  called 
a fpecies  of  cachexy,  for  many  difagrecable 
fymptoms  attend  it ; fuch  as  flownefs  of  motion, 
opprelfion,  weaknefs,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
fweating  on  the  lead  exercife,  inflation,  diflen- 
tion,  &c.  The  ill  efledls  of  corpulence  in  the 
horfe  are  noticed  under  the  articles  Food,  Fat- 
tening, &c. 

POMATUM  (from  pomum,  an  apple),  an 
ointment  wherein  apples  originally  formed  a 
confiderable  part ; but  what  is  now  ufed  under 
that  name  is  only  feented  fat  or  fuet. 

POMUM  AD  AMI,  a name  for  the  protu- 
berance in  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  in  the  hu- 
man fubjcdl,  formed  by  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
This  protuberance,  it  is  thought,  received  its 
name  from  a whimfical  fuppofition,  that  part  of 


the  forbidden  aipple  which  Adam  eat  (luck  in. 
the  throat,  and  thus  became  the  caufe. 

PONDUS,  a 'weight.  See  Weight. 

POPE’S-EYE.  bee  Glandula  Poplit'A!A, 
POPLIT.^A  ARTERIA.  In  the  human 
fubjecl,  the  arterla  cruralis,  in  paffing  the  ham, 
takes  the  name  of  poplitaa,  which,  whilfl  in  the 
ham,  is  covered  only  by  the  integuments.  It 
ends  by  dividing  into  the  tibialis  anterior  and 
tibialis  poflerior.  1 he  crural  vein  takes  the 
name  of  popliteal,  juft  above  the  ham,  and  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  mufculus  poplitasus,  it 
divides  into  the  tibialis  pofterior  and  the  pero- 
naea. 

POPLIT^A  GLANDULA,  the  popliteal 
gland,  or  pope's  eye.  See  Glandula. 

POPLITEUS.  The  fciatic  nerve,  having 
reached  the  ham,  takes  this  name  •,  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  which  fpread  about  the 
whole  leg.  PopUteus  is  alfo  the  name  of  a 
mufcle  that  arifes  from  the  external  and  infe- 
rior protuberance  of  the  thigh-bone,  and,  pair- 
ing over  the  joint  obliquely,  is  inferted  into  the 
fuperior  and  internal  part  of  the  tibia.  This  af- 
fifts  in  bending  the  leg,  and  turns  it  inwards. 

POPPY,  the  papaver fomniferum  Linn.  Pop- 
pies are  found  wild  in  fome  parts  of  Europe, 
and  feveral  varieties  areproduced  byculture.  The 
‘ivhite  poppy  only  is  ufed  in  medicine.  The  head, 
llalks,  and  leaves,  have  an  unpleafant  fmell,  and 
a bltterifli  biting  tafte,  of  the  fame  kind  with 
thofe  of  opium.  The  fmell  and  tafte  are  lodg- 
ed in  a milky  juice,  which  abounds  chiefly  in 
the  cortical  part  of  the  heads.  This  may  be 
colledled  in  confiderable  quantities  by  llightly 
wounding  them  w'hen  almoft  ripe,  and,  wdieii 
the  juice  is  run  out,  prelfing  out  what  did  not 
run,  and  which,  on  being  expofed  for  a little 
time  to  a warm  air,  thickens  into  a tenacious 
dark-coloured  mafs,  fimilar  to  the  opium 
brought  from  Turkey,  &c.  It  is  weaker  as  a 
medicine ; one  grain  of  foreign  opium  is  often 
equal  to  two  of  ours,  yet  it  is  ftronger  in  fmell 
and  talle.  The  juices  obtained  from  the  wLite 
or  the  black  poppy  difier  no  other  than  in  the 
quantity  afforded  by  each  ; the  white  affording 
the  largeft  quantity'.  The  feeds  contain  an  in- 
fipid  oil,  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  olive 
oil  j it  is'  obtained  by  exprelnon,  and  is  void  of 
the  narcotic  quality  of  the  poppy- head.  If  the 
pov/ers  of  opium  are  doubted  as  a veterinary 
remedy  (fee  Oeium),  ftill  more  may  v.^e  fufped't 
the  infufficient  qualities  of  this  vegetable. 

POPULEON,  the  name  of  an  olficinai 
ointment  from  the  poplar- leaves,  w’hich  are 
its  chief  ingredient,  it  has  been  employed  by 
farriers. 
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PORES  {port,  from  nrnpui,  to  pnjs  through). 
It  is  fuppofed  tiiat  one  grain  of  fand  will  rover 
one  hundred  and  tw’enty  five  thoufand  of  the 
pores  in  the  human  fKin,  and  that  each  pore  is 
the  orifice  of  a diftinct  gland  (fee  Cu  i icle). 
Plants  perfpire  as  well  as  animals ; but,  not- 
v.’itliftanding  the  great  perfpjration  of  both, 
pores  cannot  be  difcovered  either  in  the  animal 
cuticle,  or  in  the  fine  membrane  that  covers  the 
external  furface  of  the  leaves. 

PORRACEOUiS,  is  faid  of  any  thing  re- 
fembling  a leek  in  colour  or  fcent  j as  of  the 
bile,  or  what  is  fometimes  difcharged  by  vomit- 
ing or  ftool,  and  appearing  of  a green  colour. 

PORTA,  or  Vena  Port.®.  This  was  fo 
called  by  the  ancients,  becaufe  they  thought  it 
brought  the  chyle  by  its  meferaic  branches  from 
the  inteftines  to  the  liver,  through  whofc  fub- 
ftance  it  is  fpread.  As  it  rifes  out  of  the  liver, 
it  receives  two  fmall  veins  from  the  vefica  fellis, 
called  njl'tca  gemella,  one  from  the  ftomach 
called  gajlrica  dextra  ; then  advancing  a little  to 
the  left,  its  trunk  divides  into  two  branches,  of 
which  the  leaft,  called  ramus  fplenicus^  goes  to 
the  left  hypochondrium  j and  the  greatell,  called 
mefentericuSy  goes  to  the  right.  The  ramus  fplo- 
nicusy  fo  called  becaufe  it  carries  the  blood  from 
the  fpleen,  receives  two  branches,  called  gajlrica 
tninor  and  major,  which  are  fpread  through  all 
the  ftomach.  A branch  of  the  gaftrica  major 
makes  the  coronariae  ftomachicse  at  the  upper 
orifice  of  the  ftomach.  It  receives  three  branches 
more,  two  from  the  omentum  and  colon,  and 
the  third  from  the  pancreas. 

Then  the  fplenicus  divides  into  two  branches ; 
the  one  fuperior,  the  other  inferior.  The  fupe- 
T!or  receives  the  vas  breve,  and  fome  other 
branches  which  come  from  the  fpleen.  The 
inferior  receives  two  branches,  viz.  the  epiph'is 
JiniJlra,  which  is  fpread  through  the  back  part 
of  the  omentum,  and  that  part  of  the  colon 
which  is  under  the  ftomach.  The  other  branch 
is  the  gnjlro-epiplots finjlra,  which  is  alfo  fpread 
upon  the  omentum,  and  upon  the  ftomach.  It 
makes  fometimes  the  vena  haemorrhoidalis  in- 
terna. The  reft  of  this  inferior  branch  comes 
from  the  fubftance  of  the  fpleen. 

The  right  branch  of  the  porta,  called  vena 
niefenterica,  before  it  divides,  receives  the  gaf- 
tro-epiplois  dextra,  which  is  fpread  in  the  omen- 
tum and  lower  part  of  the  ftomach  ; as  alfo  the 
inteftinalis,  which  comes  from  the  duodenum 
and  the  jejunum : it  receives  fome  branches 
from  the  omentum  and  pancreas. 

Then  the  mefenterica  divides  into  three  great 
branches  which  run  betwixt  the  duplicature  of 
the  mefentery ; two  of  them  come  from  the 


right  fide,  which  divide  into  fourteen  branches  ; 
and  thefe  are  again  divided  into  an  infinity  of 
fmaller  ones,  which  are  called  tneferaica ; they 
creep  upon  the  jejunum,  ilium,  coecum,  and 
part  of  the  colon. 

The  third  and  laft  branch  of  the  vena  mefen- 
terica is  fpread  through  the  middle  of  the  me- 
fenterium,  to  that  part  of  the  colon  which  is  on 
the  left  fide  of  the  redbum,  down  to  the  anus, 
where  it  forms  the  haemorrhoidales  internae. 
See  Liver. 

In  Plate  XXIII.  the  vena  portae  is  fliewn  as 
it  arifes  from  the  inteftines,  with  its  diftribu- 
tion  through  the  feven  lobes  of  the  liver  in  the 
horfe. 

a Is  the  trunk  of  the  vena  portae. 

b A principal  branch  that  arifes  from  the  fto- 
mach, the  fpleen,  duodenum,  omentum,  &c. 
and  opens  into  the  trunk  of  the  vena  portae  near 
its  middle. 

c Another  principal  branch  that  rifes  chiefly 
from  the  veins  of  the  mefentery,  the  gut  colon, 
and  from  the  redbum  or  ftraight  gut. 

d A confiderable  branch  from  the  mefentery, 
the  colon,  and  coecum  or  blind  gut. 

e Two  confiderable  branches  from  the  mefen- 
tery and  colon,  that  unite  near  the  trunk  of  the 
vena  portae. 

f f Several  confiderable  branches  of  veins  that 
arife  from  the  mefentery,  and  from  all  the  fmall 
guts  and  other  inteftines,  and  open  into  the  en- 
trance of  the  vena  portae. 

gggg  The  branches  of  the  vena  portae,  as 
they  are  diftributed  through  all  parts  of  the 
liver. 

PORTIO  DURA,  7 Li  human  fub- 
PORTIO  MOLUS.  3 the  feventh 

pair  of  nerves  enter  the  os  petrofum,  and  there- 
divide  into  two  branches,  called  portio  dura  and 
portio  mollis.  The  portio  dura  goes  out  be- 
tween the  ftyloid  and  maftoid  procefles,  palTes 
through  the  carotid,  becomes  a cutaneous  nerve 
upon  the  face,  amd  communicates  with  the  up- 
per maxillary  nerve.  The  portio  mollis  is  fpent 
upon  the  labyrinth  in  the  ear;  it  enters  the 
meatus  auditories  internes,  and  palfes  to  the 
veftibulum  and  cochlea. 

PORUS  BILARIUS,  the  bile-dua:,  or  gall- 

palTage.  See  Gall. 

POSTERIOR,  an  anatomical  termr  denoting 
the  fituation  of  fome  mufcle,  blood-velTel,  nerve, 
&c.  of  an  animal  body,  in  reference  to  a fimilar 
part  differently  fituated.  Inftead  of  foremoft, 
hindmoft,  upper,  and  lower,  anatomifts  fay 
terior,  pojlerior,  fuperior,  and  inferior,  which  are 
more  technical,  though  their  meanings  are  the 
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Bame.  Thus  the  ahdu5lor  auris  is  called  alfo  the 
pt^lerior  mufcle  of  the  ear. 

POSTICUS,  that  which  is  fituated  behind, 
or  on  the  backfide  j as  iht  tibialis  p ficus.  See 
Plate  XIII.  and  the  explanation  of  parts  com- 
pofing  “ the  loiver  limbs  f under  the  article 
Hokse. 

PO  FEN  I IAL,  a term  occallonally  applied 
to  heat  and  cold-  It  denotes  a relative  quality, 
fignifying  that  fuch  a thing  is  not  hot  or  cold  to 
the  touch,  but  in  its  efFe£ls.  This  is  fuppofed 
to  arife  from  the  check  or  retardation  to  the 
blood’s  motion,  if  cold  be  applied,  whereby  the 
perception  of  change  in  the  organs  of  feeling  is 
denominated  cold.  Hence  every  thing  that  lef- 
fens  the  motion  of  the  blood,  with  relation  to 
the  fenfation  before  made,  is  potential  cold,  and 
every  thing  which  increafes  it  may  be  called  by 
tire  name  of  potential  heat. 

PO  1 ION,  a liquid  form  of  medicine,  cal- 
culated for  one  dofe  or  draught. 

PO'I'-ASH,  or  PoT-AS,  an  alkaline  fait  pro- 
cured from  vegetable  fubftances  by  burning 
them.  See  Kali. 

POUi-TICE,  a foft  mafs  of  ingredients,  cal- 
culated either  to  footh  an  inflamed  or  ulcerated 
part  by  the  mere  effedfs  of  warmth  and  moif- 
turc,  or  to  produce  fome  efieff  by  its  ffimulus. 

Mr.  John  Lawrence  fupplies  us  with  various 
forms  of  poultice  according  to  the  effe£l  in- 
tended to  be  produced : 

Common  Poultice. 

Take  of  Milk  half  a pint  j 

Salad  oil,  three  large  fpoonfuls; 

Grated  bread,  enough  to  make  it  of 
a due  confiftence. 

Add  the  bread  to  the  milk  when  boiling, 
afterwards  beat  in  the  oil  thoroughly. 

Suppurative  Poultice. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  mallows,  either  green 
or  dry, 

Marfti-mallows,  together,  about 
twenty  handfuls  ; 

White  lily  roots  wafted  and  pounded, 
half  a pounds 

Idnfeeds  •, 

Fenugreek  feeds, bruifed,  of  each  four 
ounces. 

Boil  thefe  very  foft  and  pulpy,  and  add 

Elder  ointment,  four  ounces  i 

Lard  as  much  as  is  needful. 

. Mix  the  whole  together,  and  keep  for 

ufc. 


Digejlive  Poultice, 

Take  of  Oatmeal,  a moderate  quantity; 

Strong  beer  grounds,  as  much  as  will 
fufficiently  moiflen  it  ; 

Lard,  a fmall  quantity. 

Turpentine,  one  or  two  ounces,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  Ilimulus 
required. 

Or, 

Take  of  white  lily  roots, 

Lin  feed. 

Rye-flour  j of  each  a fufficlent  quan- 
tity. 

Add  the  other  ingredients  as  above. 

Refolvent  Poultice. 

Take  of  Onions ; 

Camomile  flowers  boiled ; 

Lard,  or  neat’s  foot  oil,  of  each  a 
fuitable  proportion. 

Mix. 

This  is  very  efficacious,'  according  to  Mr. 
Lawrence’s  account,  to  difperfe  fwellings. 

Or, 

Take  of  Oatmeal,  half  a pint ; 

Cummin  feeds,  powdered,  two 
ounces ; 

Camphor,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce 
or,  ^ . 

Sal  ammoniac,  dilTolved  in  Britift 
fpirit,  the  like  quantity.  * 

Mr,  Lawrence  employs,  this  in  bruifes,  and 
with  a view  to  difperfe  the  coagulated  blood. 

Anodyne  Poultice. 

Take  of  Camomile ; 

Elder  leaves,  or  flowers  ; 
Poppy-heads ; 

Bay-leaves ; 

Rofemafy. 

Boil  them  foft,  and  add  a fufficient 
quantity  of  oatmeal,  fome  elder  oint- 
ment, and  a little  camphorated  fpirit. 

Rejlringent  Poultice. 

DilTolve  Alum  in  vinegar,  or  verjuice. 

Add  half  the  quantity  of  oil,  with  fome 
red  wine  lees,'  or  ftale  beer  grounds, 
and  bean  meal. 

Or, 

Take  of  old  verjuice,  or  diftUled  vinegar,  one 
quart; 
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Alum,  one  ounce ; 

Currier’s  fliavings,  or  oak-bark,  a 
fufEcient  quantity. 

Boil  thele  into  a poultice,  with  or  with- 
out faturnine  ointment,  and  apply  it 
warm  twice  a-day. 

We  truft  we  fhall  not  be  fufpefled  of  want  of 
cafndour,  if  we  obje6\:  to  fome  of  the  foregoing 
compounds,  as  poflefling  the  multifarious  cha- 
radler  of  the  old  prefcriptions.  The  following 
more  fimple  forms  appear  to  us,  we  confefs, 
more  confiftent  with  found  principles,  and  the 
improved  ftate  of  veterinary  furgery. 

Common  Poultice. 

Take  of  Bran,  a quarter  of  a peck  ; 

Water,  a fufEcient  quantity. 

Boll  for  ten  minutes  ; and  then  thicken 
it  properly  with  linfeed  meal.  Add 
laftly. 

Hog’s  lard,  three  ounces.  Mix. 

Or, 

Take  of  fine  poWard,  half  a peck; 

Tinfeed  meal,  two  pounds  and  a half ; 
Boiling  water,  a fufEcient  quantity. 
Add  laftly. 

Hog’s  lard,  two  ounces.  Mix. 

Fermenting  Poultice.  ^ 

Boll  a quantity  of  brewer’s  wort,  and  flir 
into  it  as  much  oatmeal  as  will 
properly  thicken  it.  Add  laftly  a 
tea-cupful  of  yeaft. 

This  is  well  adapted  for  putrid  ulcers  or 
mortified  parts. 

Saturnine  Poultice. 

Add  to  the  comm.on  poultice. 

Extract  of  lead,  three  drachms  or 
half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them  well  together. 

Or, 

Take  of  acetated  cerufe  (fugar  of  lead),  one 
ounce ; 

Boiling  water,  three  quarts.  Add 
Bran  and  linfeed  meal,  enough  to 
make  the  whole  of  a due  con- 
fiftence. 

A fuppurative  poultice  may  be  made  by  ftirring 
a fufEcient  quantity  of  common  turpentine  into 
4brae  of  the  common  poultice. 

^n  anodyne  poultice  may  be  prepared  in  the 


fame  way,  by  adding  a fufEcient  quantity  of  tinc- 
ture of  opium.  In  this  cafe  probably  the  lard 
had  better  be  omitted,  as  tending  to  prevent  the 
free  accefs  of  the  principal  ingredients  to  the 
fkin.  Indeed  an  abundance  of  greafe  or  oil  in 
poultices  is  a common  error  in  their  compoE- 
tion. 

Thefe  remedies  admit  of  being  varied  In  a 
ftill  greater  degree  by  fimilar  means. 

PRiECORDIA  (from  pra,  before,  and  cor, 
the  heart),  that  region  which  lies  before  the 
heart,  and  feparates  It  from  the  inteftinal  ca- 
vity ; the  fore  part  of  the  thorax.  Sometimes 
it  fignifies  the  hypochondria.  Fernelius  com- 
prehends under  this  term  the  region  above  the 
ftomach,  the  diaphragm,  the  cavity  of  the  liver 
and  biliary  duffs  included  therein,  the  pancreas, 
the  ftomach  in  particular,  and  its  upper  orifice, 
with  whatever  is  contained  under  the  infleffions 
of  the  fpurious  ribs,  towards  the  fore  parts  and 
the  fternum.  Some  have  given  this  name  to 
the  metatarfus. 

PRtEPUTIUM  (from  praputo,  to  lop  off 
fore),  the  prepuce  pr  forejhin.  See  Penis. 

PRAXIS  MEDICA,  that  part  of  medicine 
which  inftrufls  us  how  to  difcover  a difeafe 
when  prefent  In  the  body,  or  to  order  the  pro- 
per remedies  for  its  removal. 

PRECIPITATION,  the  feparating  of  folid 
bodies,  from  any  fluid  menftruum  wherein  they 
are  diflblved,  by  the  addition  of  a third  body, 
which,  having  a greater  affinity  with  the  men- 
ftruum than  that  already  dilTolved,  caufes  that 
folvend  to  regain  its  folid  form,  and  to  fubfide 
in  the  ftate  of  a powder.  Or  precipitation  takes 
place  if  the  folvend  has  a greater  affinity  with 
the  third  body  added  than  that  with  which  it  is 
already  joined. 

Precipitation  is  of  two  kinds : firft,  where 
the  fubftance  fuperadded  unites  with  the  men- 
ftruum, and  occafions  that  which  was  before 
diftblved  to  be  thrown  down.  Secondly,  where 
the  fubftance  fuperadded  unites  with  the  dlffolv- 
ed  body,  and  falls  along  with  it  to  the  bottom. 
Of  the  firft  we  have  an  example  in  the  precipi- 
tation of  fulphur  from  alkaline  lixivia  by  the 
means  of  acids ; of  the  fecond,  in  the  precipi- 
tation of  mercury  from  aqua  fortis  by  fea-falt, 
or  its  acid. 

When  the  matter  to  be  precipitated  Is  all  at 
the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  the  fluid  being  poured 
off  or  filtered,  what  remains  behind  is  all  to  be 
dried  in  the  fame  manner  as  levigated  powders 
are.  Thefe  are  called  Precipitates. 

Precipitation  may  alfo  be  efi'edted  by  drop- 
ping in  a liquor  fpecifically  lighter  than  the 
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rnenftfuum  by  which  the  precipitated  matter  waa 
difToIved.  1 hus  the  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  pre- 
cipitates plentifully  the  folutions  of  metals  in 
acid  menftrua  •,  the  fame  is  effedled  by  re<fl;ified 
fpirit  of  wine,  which  alfo  precipitates  all  falts 
from  water.  Acids  poured  upon  heavier  acids 
will  precipitate  whatever  fwims  in  them  ; thus 
the  fpirit  of  fait  precipitates  lead,  copper,  and 
tin,  diflblved  in  vitriolic  acid.  Precipitation 
alfo  fucceeds  if  a heavier  body  be  added  to  the 
diflblving  menftruum : thus  acids,  or  water 
alone,  will  carry  down  all  the  folid  corpufcles 
which  they  meet  with  in  tinctures  of  vegetables 
extracted  by  fpirit  of  wine  ; and  the  fame  tinc- 
tures extracted  by  water  or  wine  are  precipi- 
tated by  means  of  acid  fpirits. 

When  a third  body  is  added  to  any  folution 
for  precipitating  one  part  thereof,  it  produces 
its  efFe£t  by  uniting  with  the  diflblving  liquor, 
or  with  the  matter  which  is  diflblved  ; and,  as 
one  or  the  other  happens,  that  which  is  preci- 
pitated is  either  Ample  or  compound  : if  the  pre- 
cipitating matter  joins  with  the  diflblving  liquor, 
the  precipitate  is  Ample  *,  if  it  unites  with  the 
precipitated  matter,  the  precipitate  is  compound. 
This  flhould  be  obferved,  and  the  refpebtive 
precipitates  diftinguifhed  by  the  words  Ample 
or  compound. 

Sometimes  an  advantage  may  be  made  of  the 
liquor  which  remains  after  the  precipitation  is 
performed : thus,  when  Axed  alkaline  fait  is 
diflblved  in  water,  and  fulphur  is  diflblved  in 
this  lixivium,  the  addition  of  acid  feparates  and 
throws  down  the  fulphur,  only  in  confequence 
of  the  acid  uniting  with  and  neutralizing  the  al- 
kali, by  which  the  fulphur  was  held  diflblved  ; 
of  courfe,  if  the  precipitation  is  made  with  the 
vitriolic  acid,  and  the  acid  gradually  dropped 
in  till  the  alkali  is  completely  fatiated,  that  is, 
'fo  long  as  it  continues  to  occafion  any  precipi- 
tation or  turbidnefs,  the  liquor  will  yield,  by 
proper  evaporation  and  cryttallization,  a neu- 
tral fait,  compofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid  and 
fixed  vegetable  alkali,  viz.  the  vitriolated  kali : 
in  like  manner,  if  the  precipitation  is  made 
with  the  nitrous  acid,  a true  nitre  may  be  re- 
covered from  the  liquor  •,  if  with  the  marine, 
the  fait  called  fpiritus  falis  marini  coagulatus\  and 
if  the  acid  of  vinegar,  the  kali  acetatum. 

PREDISPOSING  CAUSE,  that  caufe  which 
produces  a difpoAtion  to  fome  effect  that  may 
or  may  not  take  place. 

PREPARATION,  a procefs  in  pharmacy, 
by  which  Ample  fubftances  are  rendered  At  to 
be  exhibited  for  the  cure  of  difeafes.  It  con- 
fills  chiefly  in  a feparation  of  them  from  the  he- 
terogeneous or  ufekfs  particles  with  which,  in 


their  natural  ftate,  they  happen  to  be  comblnecT. 
This  may  be  illullrated  in  the  preparation  of 
fuch  bodies  as  will  not  diflblve  in  water. 

Thefe  fubftances  are  firft  pulverifed  in  a mor- 
tar, and  then  levigated  with  a little  water,  upon- 
a hard  and  fmooth  marble,  into  an  impalpable 
powder : this  is  to  be  dried  upon  a chalk  ftone,. 
covered  with  filtering  paper,  and  afterwards' 
fet  by  for  a few  days,  in  a warm,  or  at  leaft,  a 
very  dry  place. 

After  this  manner  are  prepared,  verdegris  j, 
antimony  ; chalk  ; tutty;  lapis  calaminaris,  pre- 
vioufly  calcined  by  heating  it  three  times  red- 
hot,  and  quenching  it  as  often  in  water,  &c. 

In  preparing  antimony,  calamine,  and  tutty, 
particular  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  reduce 
them  into  the  moft  fubtile  powder  pofTible,  as- 
the  fenfibillty  of  the  parts  to  which  calamine 
and  tutty  are  applied  requires  them  to  be  freed, 
from  any  irritating  particles  •,  and  antimony,, 
unlefs  thoroughly  comminuted,  may  not  only 
wound  the  ftomach,  but  pafs  off  without  pro- 
ducing any  other  fenfible  effeiSl  than  an  increafe 
of  the  grofler  evacuations,  whilft,  if  reduced  to 
the  utmoft  finenefs,  it  may  become  a medicine 
of  confiderable  efficacy,  as  is  well  known  to  ve- 
terinarians. 

Where  large  quantities  of  the  foregoing  pow- 
ders are  to  be  prepared,  it  is  cuftomary,  in- 
ftead  of  the  ftone  and  muller,  to  employ  hand- 
mills  made  for  this  ufe,  confifting  of  two  ftones, 
the  uppermoft  of  which  turns  horizontally  upon 
the  lower,  and  has  an  aperture  in  the  middle: 
for  the  conveniency  of  fupplying  frefh  matter^ 
or  of  returning  that  which  has  already  pafled, 
till  it  is  reduced  to  a proper  degree  of  finenefs. 

For  the  levigation  of  hard  bodies,  particular 
care  fhould  be  taken,  whatever  kind  of  inftru- 
ments  is  made  ufe  of,  that  they  be  of  fufficient 
hardnefs,  otherwife  they  will  be  abraded  by  the 
powders. 

The  moft  fuccefsful  method  of  obtaining 
thefe  powders  of  the  requifite  tenuity  is,  to 
walli  off  the  finer  parts  by  means  of  water,  and 
continue  levigating  the  remainder  till  the  whole 
becomes  fine  enough  to  remain,  for  fome  time, 
fufpended  in  the  fluid.  In  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeia, this  is  dire£led  as  follows. 

A quantity  of  water  is  to  be  poured  upon  the 
levigated  powder,  in  a large  veflTel,  and 
the  veflel  repeatedly  fhaken,  that  the  finer- 
parts  of  the  powder  may  be  diff'ufed  through 
the  water  : the  liquor  is  then  to  be  poured 
off,  and  fet  by  till  the  powder  fettles.  The 
grofs  part,  which  the  water  would  not  take 
up,  is  to  be  further  levigated,  and  treated, 
in  the.  lanie  manner. 
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By  tills  method,  which  is  that  commonly 
praftifed  in  the  preparations  of  colours  for  the 
painter,  powders  may  be  obtained  of  any  re- 
quired degree  of  tenuity  ; and  without  the  lead 
mixture  of  the  grofs  parts,  which  are  always 
found  to  remain  in  them  after  long-continued 
levigation.  All  the  coarfer  matter  fettles  at 
firft,  and  the  liner  powder  continues  fufpended 
in  the  water,  lotiger  and  longer,  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  its  finenefs.  The  fame  proceis 
may  likewife  be  advantageously  applied  to  other 
hard  pulverable  bodies  of  the  mineral  kingdom, 
or  artificial  preparations  of  them,  provided  they 
be  not  foluble  in,  or  fpecifically  lighter  than, 
water.  The  abforbent  powders,  as  chalk,  &c. 
are  not  well  adapted  to  this  treatment  ; nor  in- 
deed do  they  require  it.  Thefe  fubftances  are 
readily  foluble  in  acid  juices  without  much  com- 
minution. If  no  acid  be  contained  in  the  firffc 
paflages,  they  are  apt  to  concrete  with  the  mu- 
cous matter  ufually  lodged  there  into  hard  in- 
diffbluble  mafles ; the  greater  degree  of  finenefs 
they  are  reduced  to,  the  more  they  are  difpofed 
to  form  fuch  concretions,  and  enabled  to  ob- 
ftru£l;  the  orifices  of  the  fmall  veflels. 

The  preparation  of  greafy  matters,  as  lard, 
fuet,  &c.  is  a different  thing.  To  do  this. 

Chop  them  into  fmall  pieces,  and  melt  them 
by  a gentle  heat,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  water  ; then  (train  them  from  the 
membranes. 

The  ufe  of  the  water  is  to  prevent  the  fat 
from  burning  and  turning  black ; which  it  does 
very  efft£tually,  though  it  fomewhat  prolongs 
the  procefs,  and  is  likewife  apt  to  be  in  part 
imbibed  by  the  fat.  The  Edinburgh  difpenfa- 
tory  dire£ts  the  fat  to  be  firft  freed  from  the 
ftrins,  blood-vcfiels,  and  fibres,  then  waflied  in 
frefh  quantities  of  water  till  it  no  longer  gives 
the  liquor  any  bloody  tinge,  afterwards  melted, 
{trained,  and  kept  for  ufe. 

Other  modes  of  preparation  occur  In  phar- 
macy, and  thefe  will  be  noticed  in  their  proper 
places. 

PRESAGE  (from  pra,  before^  and  fugio,  to 
perceive),  the  fign  or  indication  by  which  the 
final  event  of  a difeafe  may  be  foretold  (fee 
Prognosiic).  Hoffman  obferves,  that  three 
things  are  requlfite  to  a right  prefage : viz.  ift, 
That,  from  due  obfervation,  we  be  able  to 
trace  and  invefligate  the  origins  and  caufes  of 
dilorders,  in  order  to  oppofe  them  in  the  begin- 
ning, by  proper  remedies,  or  give  falutary  di- 
redtions.  2diy,  That  we  accurately  know  the 
various  natures  of  difeafes,  and  their  differences 
with  refpedf  to  different  conftitutions,  that  we 
may  be  better  able  to  give  medicines  that  are 


capable  of  removing  them.  3d,  That  we  he 
able  to  form  a right  judgment  of  the  operation 
of  medicines,  and  the  event  of  diforders.  This 
laft,  though  it  does  not  diredfly  obtain  the  end 
of  the  healing  art,  yet  it  promotes  the  certainty 
of  medicine,  and  the  reputation  of  the  pradfi- 
tioner. 

PRESCRIBING,  or  Prescription,  an  art 
of  the  utmoft  importance  to  every  veterinary 
pradlitioner  ; fince,  without  ability  in  this  re- 
fpedt,  all  his  found  theory  and  well-grounded 
principles,  all  hi^  anatomical  flcill,  all  his  know- 
ledge of  the  animal  economy,  can  be  attended 
with  no  beneficial  confequences  to  his  patient. 
Medicines  are  the  weapons  with  which  he  is  to 
encounter  difeafe,  and  defeat  or  vidlory  may  be 
reafonably  expected  as  he  ufes  them  with  more 
or  lefs  dexterity.  Under  the  article  Veteri- 
nary Surgeon,  we  propofe  to  fpeak  of  the  ge- 
neral qualifications  required  in  a good  praftl- 
tioner ; but  we  may  here,  not  improperly,  ad- 
vert to  thofe  points  immediately  belonging  to 
the  fubject  under  confideration. 

1.  He  ought  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  the  fubftances  employed  in  the  cure  of 
human  difeafes. 

2.  He  fliould,  by  experiment,  afeertain  their 
feveral  effedls  on  the  horfe,  and  other  ufefnl 
animals,  fo  as  to  form  a materia  medica  of  his 
own. 

3.  He  fhould  ufe  every  means  of  afcertalning 
the  dofes  of  internal  remedies  in  different  dif- 
eafes. 

4.  He  fhould  poffefs  fufficlent  chemical  know- 
ledge to  prevent  the  too  common  error  of  order- 
ing fubftances  to  be  mixed  with  each  other  that 
are  naturally  at  variance. 

5.  He  fhould  be  aware,  as  well  of  the  co- 
operating, as  of  the  correElive,  or  counteradling, 
effedfs  of  medicines  on  each  other,  and  of  any 
peculiar  tendency  produced  by  their  union  in 
the  fame  formula. 

6.  He  fliould  avoid  a multitude  of  ingredi- 
ents in  his  preferiptions,  even  though  all  may 
be  prefumed  to  promote  the  objedt  in  view. 

7.  He  fhould  form  an  accurate  judgment  of 
the  powers  and  fufeeptibility  of  the  patient,  and 
weigh  thefe  againft  the  degree  of  activity  which 
may  belong  to  the  medicine  he  propofes  to  ad- 
minifter. 

Many  inftances  might  be  produced  to  fliew, 
that  there  is  great  need  of  precifion  in  all  thefe 
refpedls,  and  that  even  fome  of  our  modern  ve- 
terinarians have  not  proved  themfelves  verfed 
in  this  ultimate  and  indifpenfable  branch  of  their 
art.  The  old  writers  on  farriery  have  fome  ex- 
cufe  for  the  errors  which  they  adopted,  becaufe 
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they  w ere  the  errors  of  the  niofl:  enlighten- 
ed phyficians  of  their  time  ; but  our  can- 
dour would  be  called  in  queftion  were  we  to 
fhew  the  fmallelt  degree  of  approbation  of  fi- 
milar  deficiency  in  modern  prefcription.  We 
wave,  however,  tlie  particular  cafes  in  which 
thefe  are  apparent,  as  an  invidious  talk ; and 
merely  infert  the  following  inllance  of  a multi- 
farious compound,  the  author  of  which,  however, 
has  been  known  to  employ  it  with  feeming  fuc- 
cefs  in  obftinate  cafes  of  farcy.  The  following 
recipe  formed  his  favourite  arcanum. 

Take  of  Verdigrife,  levigated,  four  ounces  ; 

Acetated  litharge,  two  ounces  ; 

Camphor,  four  ounces  ; 

Calomel,  half  an  ounce; 

\ellow  rofin,  in  powder,  half  a 
pound  ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  fix  ounces  ; 

Ethiops  mineral,  two  ounces  ; 

Acetated  cerufe,  four  ounces  ; 

Soft  foap,  a fufficient  quantity  to 
form  the  whole  into  a mafs. 

Of  this  potent  compound  a common-fized 
ball  was  given  to  the  horfe  in  the  morning,  on 
an  empty  ftomach ; and  the  dofe  increafed, 
or  abridged,  according  to  the  efFedf  it  feemed 
to  produce  on  the  appetite.  The  diet  confilled 
of  hay  and  bran-mafhes  ; the  water  given  him 
was  a little  warmed  ; and  moderate  exercife  was 
ufed.  It  is  impoflible  to  fuppofe  that  all  thefe 
ingredients  (fame  of  them  oppofite  in  their  na- 
ture and  qualities)  ivere  necejary  to  the  end  in 
view ; but  that  this  medicine  was  of  fervice,  in 
fome  cafes  in  which  it  was  tried,  is  an  indifput- 
able  fail. 

PRESENTATION  (from  prafento,  to  offer) y 
in  obftetrics,  the  manner  in  which  a foetus  of- 
fers itfelf  in  its  paflage  into  the  world ; and  the 
different  prefentations  are  denominated  accord- 
ing to  that  part  of  it  which  is  perceived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  womb  when  the  mother  begins  to 
be  in  labour.  In  a natural  labour,  the  young 
animal  prefents  with  its  head.  SccObstetrics. 

PREVENTIVES,  or  Preventatives,  me- 
dicines adrainiftered  to  animals  on  a prefump- 
tion  that  difeafe  would  arife  in  them  if  thefe 
were  not  employed.  The  abfurd  length  to  which 
men’s  imaginations  fometimes  carry  them  in 
purfuing  this  plan  are  fliewn  under  the  article 
Mkbicines.  See  alfo  Prophylaxis. 

PRIAPISM,  fo  named  from  Priapus,  the 
heathen  god,  whofe  penis  is  always  painted 
ere£f ; an  erection  of  the  penis  without  any 
concomitant  pain,  or  the  confent  of  other  parts. 
It  is  very  commonly  feen  in  the  afs. 


PRICKING,  a very  common  accident  which 
happens  to  the  horfe  in  fhoeing.  See  Punc- 
ture. It  takes  place  either  in  confequence  of 
the  farrier’s  rafhnefs,  in  entering  the  nail  too 
clofe  to  the  fenfible  parts,  or  of  the  accidental 
bending  of  the  nail  in  an  unfavourable  dire&ion 
afterwards.  When  this  happens,  the  horfe 
foon  becomes  lame  ; and  it  will  be  neceifary,  in 
the  firfl:  inllance,  to  draw  the  nail  which  has 
occafioned  the  mlfchief,  and,  fecondly,  to  ap- 
ply fuch  remedies  as  are  likely  to  abate  inflam- 
mation in  the  foot.  Inftead  of  this,  however, 
it  is  too  common  to  treat  the  part  with  ftimu- 
lating  oils  and  timSlures. 

PRIM/E  VI.^,  the  frjl  paffages,  the  fio- 
mneh  and  intellinal  tube  ; comprehending  all 
that  the  food  comes  in  conta£l  wnth  after  its 
paflage  from  the  mouth.  See  Stomach,  In- 
testines, &c. 

PRINCIPIA  (from  princeps,  the  firjl  ox  chief), 
the  principles  or  elements  of  bodies.  To  know 
the  virtues  of  bodies,  or  how  mixed  fubftances 
Hand  related  to  living  animals,  either  for  pre- 
ferring or  for  relloriiig  health  to  them,  we  mull 
know  their  principles.  Such  fimple  parts  as  all 
mixed  bodies  can  be  refolved  into  are  called 
principles  or  elements.  The  number  of  thefe 
has  been  much  reduced  by  modern  chemifts. 
Chaptal  fays,  “ As  foon  as  chemiftry  had  ad- 
vanced fo  far  as  to  difeover  the  principles  of 
bodies,  the  profeflbrs  of  that  fcience  prefumed 
to  mark  the  number,  nature,  and  chara£ler  of 
the  elements ; and  every  fubftance  that  was  un- 
alterable by  the  chemical  method  of  decompofi- 
tion  was  confidered  by  them  as  a fimple  or  ele- 
mentary principle.  By  thus  taking  the  limits 
of  analyfis  as  the  term  for  indicating  the  ele- 
ments, the  number  and  nature  of  thefe  muft 
vary  according  to  the  revolutions  and  progrefs 
of  chemiftry.  This  has  accordingly  happened, 
as  may  be  feen  by  confulting  all  the  authors 
who  have  written  on  this  fubjedl  from  the  time 
of  Paracclfus  to  the  prefent  day.  But  it  muft 
be  confefled,  that  it  is  no  fmall  degree  of  rafli- 
nefs  to  aflume  the  extent  of  the  power  of  the 
artift  as  a limit  for  that  of  the  Creator,  and  to 
Imagine  that  the  ftate  of  our  acquifltlons  is  a 
ftate  of  perfedt  knowledge.” 

The  denomination  of  principles,  or  elements, 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  effaced  from  chemical 
nomenclature ; or,  at  leaft.  It  ought  not  to  be 
ufed  but  as  an  expreffion  denoting  the  laft  term 
of  our  analytical  refults  ; and  it  is  always  in  this 
fenfe  that  Chaptal  ufes  the  word. 

PROBANG,  a long  flexible  piece  of  whale- 
bone, having  fponge  fixed  to  the  end.  The 
ufe  of  it  is,  to  forge  down  into  the  ftom-ich 
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fubftances  which  happen  to  (lick  in  the  oefo- 
phagus. 

PROBE  (from  probo,  to  try),  a furgeon’s  in- 
-ftrument  to  fearch  wounds  and  cavities-  It 
may  be  either  of  metal  or  whalebone. 

PROBOSCIS  {TTpo^cio-y.i;),  a fnout-  This  is 
moll  flridlly  applied  to  the  trunk  of  an  ele- 
phant, but  it  is  ufed  alfo  for  the  fame  part  in  in- 
fe£l;s  and  other  creatures. 

PROCESS  (from  procecJo,  to  Jlart  out)  ; in 
chemijiry,  a feries  of  operations  tending  to  the 
produftion  of  fome  new  fluid  or  fubllance.  See 
Chemistry. 

In  anatomy,  a procefs  is  a protuberance  or 
eminence  of  a bone,  called  alfo  condylus.  Many 
bones  have  procefles  rifing  out  of  them.  If  the 
procefs  hands  out  in  a roundilh  ball,  it  is  called 
caput,  and  the  narrow  part  is  called  cervix ; 
when  the  head  is  rather  oblong,  and  unequally 
rounded,  it  acquires  the'name  of  a condyle-,  a 
rough  unequal  protuberance  is  called  a tubero- 
fity ; fuch  procefles  as  terminate  in  a fharp 
point  have  the.  name  of  corone  or  coronoid ; fuch 
as  form  a longitudinal  ridge  are  called  fpina, 
and  fometimes  cri/la ; the  labia  are  each  fide  of 
a broad  fpine  *,  fuch  as  form  brims  of  cavities 
are  named  fupercilia.  The  ufe  of  procefles  is 
to  give  bones  their  necelTary  fliape,  and  to  adapt 
them  for  motion  they  fometimes  ferve  to  give 
cavities,  and  generally  are  ufeful  in  allowing  a 
greater  furface  for  the  origin,  larger  attach- 
ment, and  more  advantageous  dire£l:ion  of 
^ rnufcles.  Procefles  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the 
Apqphysis,  and  the  Epiphysis  ; which  fee. 

PROCIDENTIA  ANI  (from  procido,  to  fall 
called  tMo  prolapfus  ani  (fee  Prolapsus); 
the  falling  donun  of  the  fundament.  It  is  a re- 
laxation of  the  fphinfier  to  fuch  a degree  that 
the  internal  villous  or  rugous  coat  of  the  in- 
teftine  turns  out,  making  an  external  fwelling. 
The  caufes  are,  weaknefs  in  the  part,  which  is 
aggravated  by  coftivenefs,  diarrhoea,  and  parti- 
cularly a tenefmus ; any  violent  ftimulus  applied 
-to  this  part,  hard  labour,  a ftone  in  the  blad- 
der, or  whatever  can  occafion  a paralyfis  of  the 
levatores  and  fphinfter  ani.  The  figns  are  evi- 
dent to  the  fight ; the  infide  of  the  inteftine  is 
turned  outward  ; the  tumour  is  of  a flelhy  co- 
lour, fometimes  it  is  wrinkled,  at  others  it  is 
fmooth  and  fhining,  and  is  accompanied  with 
an  uYicafinefs,  and  an  ineffectual  defire  to  go  to 
ftool.  The  cure  is,  in  common  cafes,  ufually 
attempted  by,  firft,  reftoring  the  prolapfed 
parts  to  their  natural  fituation ; fecondly,  by 
retaining  them  by  mechanical  preflTure,  or  the 
ufe  of  aftringents  -,  thirdly,  by  removing  the 
-caiife,  whatever  it  may  be. 


PROCREATION,  the  a£l  of  an  animal  be- 
getting or  propagating  its  own  likenefs  by  ge- 
neration. See  Generation  and  Conception. 

PROFLUVIA,  fluxes  attended  with  fever. 
In  Dr.  Cullen’s  Nofology,  it  is  an  order  in  the 
clafs  Pyrexia. 

PROFLTJVIUM,  a flov.'Ing ; any  kind  of 
flux,  or  liquid  evacuation.  Thus,  a profuvium 
alvi,  a fux  of  the  belly,  is  a diarrhoea  or  dyfen- 
tery ; profuvium  urina,  is  the  diabetes,  &c. 

PROFUNDUS  MUSCULUS.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Exterior,  Mufcles,  isfc.  pretuberating 
under  the  membrana  carnofa,  in  the  left  upper 
limbi"  See  alfo  Plate  VI. 

PROFUSE  STALING.  See  Diabetes. 

PROFUSIO,  paflTive  haemorrhage,  fuch  as 
happens  from  wounds,  &c.  and  not  the  e(fe£l 
of  fever.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  dif- 
eafe  in  the  clafs  Locales,  and  order  Apocenofes. 

PROGLOSSIS  [ifpoyKojoro-is],  the  tip  of  the 
tongue. 

PROGNOSIS  (from  erpa,  before,  and 
to  know),  a prognoftic.  It  is  the  foretelling  of 
what  may  happen  to  the  patient,  either  with 
refpedf  to  a difeafe  which  will  occur,  and  has 
not  yet  alfe£led  the  habit ; or  of  many  things 
in  the  progrefs  or  the  termination  of  the  difeafe, 
from  a thorough  acquaintance  with  previous 
fymptoms.  In  this  Hippocrates  excelled  : his 
prognoftics  are  at  this  day  efteemed ; yet  it 
mull  be  allowed  that  fome  of  them  are  falla- 
cious, from  the  difference  of  climes  and  con- 
ftitutions.  It  is  material,  in  forming  our  pro- 
.gnoftics,  to  attend  to,  i.  What  has  refulted 
from  the  like  difeafe  in  other  cafes.;  2.  The 
prefent  ftate  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  patient, 
and  a comparifon  thereof  with  the  ftrength  of 
the  morbific  a£lion.  The  figns  of  recovery  and 
death  are  more  fallacious  in  acute  than  in  chro- 
nical difeafes. 

PROJECTION  (from  projicio,  to  caf  forth)^ 
in  chemi/lry,  the  cafting  any  fubftance,  to  be 
calcined,  into  a crucible,  by  a fpoonful  or  other 
fmall  quantity  at  a time.  Proje^Slion  is  alfo  an 
addition  of  a fmall  quantity  of  fomething  to  a 
greater  quantity  of  a metal,  in  order  to  ame- 
liorate the  metal. 

PROLABIUM  {pro,  before,  labium,  the  lip, 
alfo  ,«3-po%£iAa,  from  -uspo,  before,  and  %£»A')5',  a 
lip)  \ the.  red  part  oi  t\m  lips.  Under  the  epi- 
dermis is  a colleflion  of  fine  long  villous  papil- 
lae, clofely  conncdled  together,  and  covered 
not  only  by  the  epidermis,  but  alfo  that  pellicle 
which  covers  the  glandulous  membrane  of  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth.  This  villous  fubftance  is 
of  exquifite  fenfibility  In  all  animals. 

PROLAPSUS  (from  prolabor}  to  f ip  down)) 
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tTie  f.iine  as  Procidentia,  which  fee.  Cullen 
places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  Clafs  Locales^ 
end  order  Ectopia.  A prolapfus,  a procidence, 
or  exany,  is  the  lapfe  of  a foft  part,  fo  that  it  is 
generally  obvious  to  the  fight ; or  it  is  a tumour 
arifing  from  the  diflocation  of  a foft  part,  as  a 
membranous  or  flefliy  part.  It  is  inftanced  in 
the  bearing  down  of  the  re£l:um,  an  inteftinal 
hernia,  &c.  See  Procidentia. 

PROLIFIC  {{rom prolesy  e^y>r///_g-,  znAfacio, 
io  make)y  fomething  that  has  the  qualities  necef- 
fary  for  generating. 

PRONATION  (from  promts.,  upftde  doivti). 
When  fpoken  of  a man’s  hand,  it  is  when  the 
thumb  is  turned  towards  the  thigh ; fo  that,  if 
the  body  is  laid  on  its  back,  the  palm  of  the 
hand  will  be  downwards.  It  is  the  reverfe  of 
Supination. 

PRONATOR  QUADR  ATUS,  a mufcle 
alfo  called  tranfverfus  in  the  human  fubje£t.  It 
arifes  tendinous  from  the  inner  part  of  the  ulna, 
and  is  inferted  into  the  inner  part  of  the  radius. 
One  end  of  it  is  fixed  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
ulna,  and  by  the  other  in  the  concave  fide  of 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius. 

PROPAGATION,  the  fame  as  Procrea- 
tion, which  fee;  it  was  alfo  ufedby  the  alche- 
mifts,  for  the  increafe  or  growth  of  metals,  as 
Libavius  informs  us. 

PROPHYLAXIS  (from  zspo,  before,  and 
CuXac-o-w,  to  preferve) ; the  method  of  preferving 
health,  and  averting  difeafes.  Medicines  ufed 
with  this  view  are  called  Prophylactics. 

PROPOLIS  (from  isspo,  before,  and  'osoXi;,  the 
city  or  family  ; called  alfo  ceranthemus)  ; Bee-glue, 
cr  Bee-bread.  It  is  a wax-like  kind  of  glue, 
found  in  the  entrance  of  bee-hives.  It  has  been 
ufed  topically  to  foften  indurations but  it  is  not 
worth  notice. 

PROPORTIONS,  the  relative  magnitudes 
of  the  parts  of  an  animal,  by  which  (it  is  to  be 
prefumed)  his  powers  are  materially  aflFe^Ied, 
Many  authors  have  fuppofed  it  impoffible  to  lay 
down  any  general  rules  of  juft  proportion  for  the 
horfe  ; and  fome  have  doubted  their  pradlical 
utility, even  if  it  could  be  done  with  preclfion.  W e 
are  not,  however,  decidedly  of  this  opinion  ; at 
leaft  fince  we  have  witnelTed  the  endeavours  of 
fome  late  writers  to  effeft  this  obje£I.  It  is 
certainly  true,  that,  in  the  noted  horfe  Eclipfe, 
we  have  a cafe  which  feems  to  fet  all  calculation 
at  nought  (fee  Eclipse)  ; yet  this  is  to  be  con- 
fidered,  though  a ftrong,  yet  as  only  an  extraor- 
dinary exception,  and  proves  merely  that  the 
application  of  any  general  rule  fhould  not  be 
too  indifcriminate.  Mr.  Fekon,  in  his  late 
“ Sy/Iem  of  Farriery,'’  notwithftanding  Mr.  St. 


Bel’s  account  of  the  defe6llve  ftruflure  of 
Eclipfe,  in  feveral  particulars,  ventures  to  give 
the  following  as  “ the  exacl  and  invariable 
proportions  of  the  hef  race  horfes.” 

He  prefaces  his  account  by  obferving,  that 
the  head  of  a horfe,  divided  into  twenty-two 
parts,  has  been  the  ufual  fcale  for  meafuring 
every  other  part  of  the  body  •,  but,  if  tire  ani- 
mal’s head  fhould  appear  either  too  long  or  too 
fhort,  as  fometimes  is  the  cafe,  he  fa}S,  that 
nreafure  muft  be  abandoned,  and  inftead  of 
it  we 'are  to  “ take  the  height  of  the  body  from 
the  top  of  the  withers  to  the  ground P On  the 
third  part  of  this  meafure  he  relies  for  afcer- 
talning  the  juft  length  of  every  other  part  of 
the  body  ; and  alfo  for  fhewing  how  much  the 
head  happens  to  be  defective. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  Mr.  Fe- 
ron’s  demonftrations  in  Plate  XXV.  where  w, 
w,  w,  fhew  w'hat  the  author  denominates  a 
well-made  horfe,  and  beautiful  in  his  forehand. 
He  meafures  three  heads  and  fixteen  parts, 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  ground,  pro- 
vided the  head  ftands  in  its  natural  pofition, 
which,  how'ever,  it  is  not  always  eafy  to  afcer- 
tain. 

g,  g,  Shews  the  neck,  which  fhould  meafure 
one  head  and  thirteen  parts,  from  the  withers 
to  the  top  of  the  head.  The  fame  meafure  is 
given  for  the  length  of  the  neck,  from  the  top 
of  the  head  to  its  junftion  with  the  cheft. 

a,  a,  a,  Shews  the  height  of  the  body,  which 
fhould  meafure  three  heads,  from  the  withers 
to  the  ground.  The  fame  meafure  holds  good 
from  the  rump  to  the  ground,  which  Mr.  Feron 
fays,  expofes  the  falfe  idea  of  making  horfes  ap- 
pear higher  before  than’ behind,  when  they  are 
to  be  viewed. 

b,  b,  b,  b.  Shews  the  length  of  the  body, 
which  fhould  meafure  three  heads  and  fotu* 
parts,  from  the  point  of  the  fhoulder  to  the 
pofterior  part  of  the  buttock  of  the  animal. 

d,  d,  Mr.  Feron  defcribes  as  the  line  which 
falls  from  the  articulation  of  the  fhoulder  with 
the  arm.  This,  which  fliould  meafure  two. 
heads  and  feven  parts,  ought  dire£l:ly  to  touch 
the  hoof,  in  front  of  the  toe.  “ If,”  fays  he, 
“ the  foot  fhould  ftand  before  this  line,  the  leg 
will  be  in  an  oblique  direction  forward;  which 
ftru£l:ure  will  confine  the  horfe  in  all  its  ac- 
tions, becaufe  the  fore-legs  are  obliged  to  come 
upon  the  ground  nearly  the  fame  way  as  thofe 
of  a horfe  on  the  defcent  (or  going  down  hill), 
that  is  to  fay,  the  heels  will  touch  the  ground- 
firft,  infteadof  the  toes  ;but  if  the  legs  ftand 
obliquely  backwards  from  above,  which  is  the 
oppofite  defect  before  mentioned,  the  cafe  is  « 
v% 
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deal  worfe,  becaufe  the  animal  iS.  continually 
Humbling,  and  even  falling,  on  account  of  the 
feet  being  drawn  too  much  under  the  belly, 
which  fituation  obliges  him  to  fupport  too  great 
a weight  of  the  body.  When  this  defect  ori- 
ginates from  the  knees  only,  it  bends  the  legs 
more  or  lefs,  in  which  cafe  the  horfe  is  called 
‘ Bow-legged.’  In  either  cafe,  fuch  an  animal 
mult  be  rejected,  and  confidered  as  unfit  for 
the  furf.” 

In  c,  e,  we  have  the  line  which  falls  from 
the  top  of  the  fore-leg  to  the  point  of  the  heel. 
This  line,  which  fhould  meafure  one  head  and 
twenty  parts,  is  intended  to  fltew  the  import- 
ance of  a perfedl  perpendicular  pofition  of  the 
fore-leg. 

f,  j\  Is  the  diftancefrom  the  top  of  the  withers 
to  the  ftifle,  which  ought  to  meafure  one  head 
and  twenty  parts.  By  the  fame  meafure  the 
diflance  from  the  rump  to  the  elbow  may  be 
determined. 

hy  In  width,  the  neck  fliould  meafure  one 
head  from  the  top  of  the  withers  to  the 
point  of  the  flioulder. 

f,  /,  Shews  the  narrowed  part  of  the  neck, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  head  taken  a little  be- 
low the  eyes.  The  meafure  given  for  thefe  is 
tv/elve  parts  of  a head  each. 

In  thicknefs,  the  body,  from  the  middle  of 
the  back  to  that  of  the  belly,  is  Hated  at  one 
head  and  two  parts,  c,  c,  c,  A continuation  of 
the  fame  line  to  the  ground,  fliews  the  animal’s 
centre  of  gravity. 

k,  k.  The  diHance  from  the  root  of  the  tail 
to  the  Hide,  fliould  meafure  one  head  and  four 
parts.  A repetition  of  thefe  letters  fhews  firH, 
the  length  from  the  Hide  to  the  hock;  secondly, 
the  diHance  fronrl  the  hock  to  the  ground. 

By  «,  the  breadth  of  the  fore-arm  may  be 
afeertained.  This,  if  taken  from  the  anterior 
parts  to  the  elbow,  fliould  meafure  eleven  parts 
of  a head,  m,  In  the  hinder  parts,  gives  the 
breadth  of  one  of  the  legs,  taken  juft  under  the 
fold  of  the  buttock. 

«,  Shews  the  breadth  of  the  hock,  taken 
from  its  anterior  part  to  the  top  of  the  os  calcis. 
This  meafures  feven  parts  of  a head.  The  fame 
meafure  (fideway)  gives  the  breadth  of  the  head, 
above  the  noftrils. 

The  forehead,  in  breadth,  taken  from  one  eye 
to  the  other,  fliould  meafure  feven  parts  of  a 
head.  Tlie  fame  gives  the  diftance  between 
the  fore-legs. 

In  a well-proportioned  horfe,  the  knees.  In 
thicknefs,  fliould  meafure  five  parts  of  a head  ; 
and  the  fame  meafure  gives  the  breadth  of  the 
fore-legs,  juft  above  the  knees,  as  at  /, 


p,  Is  thehreadth  of  the  hind  fetlock  joints, 
which  fliould  be  four  parts  of  a head. 

ty  The  fore-pafterns,  which  fliould  meafure 
two  parts  of  a head  and  three-quarters. 

•Uy  Vy  The  breadth  of  the  coronet.  This 
fliould  meafure  four  and  a half  parts  of  a 
head. 

Oy  The  breadth  of  the  hinder  legs  or  fliank- 
bones,  viz.  three  parts  of  a head. 

r.  111  breadth,  the  fore-legs  fliould  meafure 
two  parts  of  a head  and  three-quarters. 

fl,  a,  o.y  Is  a perpendicular  line,  which  falls 
from  the  articulation  of  the  ftifle.  “ This,” 
fays  Mr.  Feron,  “ fliould  touch  the  ground  at 
the  diftance  of  half  a head  from  the  toe.  Too 
far  or  too  near  this  diredfion  proves  the  hock 
defedfive.  If  the  hind  feet  advance  too  much 
under  the  belly,  the  hocks  muft  be  proportion- 
ably  bent,  and,  the  weight  of  the  body  over- 
charging them,  will  of  courfe  increafe  the  de- 
formity. The  feet  being  too  much  under  the 
belly  will  render  it  impolTible  for  them  to  cover 
much  ground ; therefore  their  fteps  will  be  very 
much  confined.  The  extenfion  of  the  hocks 
terminating  almoft  in  an  upright  diredfion,  will 
rather  ferve  to  raife  the  body  than  to  pulh  it 
forward. 

“ If,  on  the  contrary,  the  hind  feet  ftand  too 
far  behind  this  line,  the  hocks  will  be  too 
ftrait,  and  their  flexion  too  confined.  The  ex- 
tenfion of  the  hinder  parts  taking  place,  only  in 
a perpendicular  diredfion  backw'ard,  will  pro- 
duce a defedl  capable  of  retarding  the  fpeed.” 

The  author  is  aware  of  the  general  opinion, 
of  thofe  who  are  deemed  good  judges  of  horfes, 
that  the  hind feet  ought  never  to  pafs  over  the  fore 
feety  but  this  he  thinks  erroneous.  “ Neverthe- 
lefs,”  fays  he,  “ it  is  an  obvious  fadl,  that  the 
extenfion  of  the  hind  quarters,  and  the  freedom 
in  the  addion  of  the  hind  legs,  in  a well-bred 
horfe,  convey  the  hind-feet  very  much  beyond 
the  fore-feet ; and  this  I know  to  be  the  cafe 
with  every  animal  which  nature  has  defigned 
for  fpeed.  A bad  organization  in  the  ftrudlure 
of  the  hock,  gives  alfo  a bad  diredlion  to  the 
feet,  by  turning  them  inwards  or  outwards  ; in 
either  cafe  it  is  precifely  afeertained  that  the  legs 
lofe  more  or  lefs  of  their  power,  becaufe  they  do 
not  perform  their  adlions  upon  the  line  of  the 
body  ; therefore  fuch  mechanifm  muft  be  con- 
fidered as  a fault  in  hunters  or  racers,  &c.” 

Mr.  Peron  obferves  here,  that  a bad  organize 
ation  in  the  thigh  bone,  as  in  cafe  of  Its  inclin- 
ing outwards,  gives  a bad  diredlion  to  all  the 
reft  of  the  limb,  by  bringing  the  point  of  the 
hocks  together,  and  tending  to  turning  the  feet 
outwards. 
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But,”  fays  he,  “ wlitther  the  hock  bends  out- 
wards or  inwards,  the  fault  is  confiderable  in  ei- 
ther cafe,  for  the  reafon  already  obfcrved,  that 
the  legs  cannot  move  upon  the  line  of  the  body. 
I'he  croup  will  waver  to  the  right  and  left ; of 
courfe,  a horfe  of  this  kind  will  labour  a great 
deal  more  than  one  whofe  proportion  is  good  : 
befides,  all  thefe  lateral  motions  are  abfolutely 
contrary  to  the  aiSfions  of  a good  horfe  ; for 
which  reafon  I recommend  to  every  one  to 
be  very  particular  in  a true  and  exaft  propor- 
tion in  the  hind  legs,  inafmuch  as  the  flighteft 
defedb  in  this  part  mufl  effetlually  retard  the 
fpeed.  It  is  not  fo  bad  with  regard  to  the  fore- 
leg, whofe  fundfion  is  rather  to  fupport  the 
body  than  pufh  it  forwards.” 

Mr.  Feron  contends  that  the  foregoing  pro- 
portions mull  unavoidably  exiil  in  a thorough- 
bred horfe,  and  that  they  indeed  conftitute  the 
moft  beautiful  and  important  quality  of  his 
ftru£l;ure  : and  any  one  who  gives  to  the  fub- 
jedl  the  necelTary  degree  of  attention,  will  foon 
difcover  thofe  proportions  in  a horfe  which  in- 
dicate fuperior  adfivity  and  fpeed.  To  rendur 
this  more  eafy,  the  author,  after  fuppoCng  the 
different  organs  defediive  in  their  proportions, 
endeavours  to  point  out  the  confequences  re- 
fultlng  from  dcfefts  in  the  head,  neck,  back, 
loins,  cheft.  Sec.  Thefe  minutiae  however  can 
only  be  effe£tually  underftood  by  confulting  the 
work  itfelf. — (P.  37,  et  sef.) 

Mr.  St.  Bel,  in  his  elaborate  Effay  on  the 
Proportions  of  £clipfe,  preceded  Mr.  Feron  in 
thepbn  of  calculating  the  powers  of  progreffion. 
^'he  points  in  which  that  celebrated  racer  dif- 
fered from  the  ftandard  of  general  excellence, 
may  be  afeertained  by  a comparifon  of  the  fore- 
going with  Mr.  St.  Bel’s  account,  where  will  be 
found  a fecond  PlatCj  which  reprefents  the  mo- 
tions of  the  legs. 

It  appears,  that  the  height  and  length  of 
Eclipfe,  were,  from  the  withers  to  the  ground, 
66  inches.  His  height  from  the  top  of  the 
rump  to  the  ground  67  inches.  The  length  of 
his  body,  taken  from  the  moft  prominent  part 
of  tilt  bread  to  the  extremity  of  the  buttocks, 
69  inches. 

The  length  of  the  bones  which  compofed  his 
limbs,  is  dated  thus  : 


Fore  Legs,  Inches. 

The  fhoulder  blade  - 18 

The  humerus  or  arm  - 12 

The  cubitus  or  fore-arm  - 16 

The  canon  or  fhank  - - I2 


The  paftern,  the  coronet,  and  foot  7 


Hind  Legs. 


Inches. 


The  os-ilium 

The  femur  _ _ _ 

The  tibia  _ _ . 

The  fhank  or  leg  - 
The  paftern,  the  coronet,  and  foot 
Mr.  St.  Bel  deferibes  the  extent  of  jiexion'wv 
the  feveral  parts  w'hich  compofed  the  extremi- 
ties in  Eclipfe  thus : 


12 

IS 

19 

M 

9 


I.  In  the  Fore  Extremities. 

“ The  fhoulder  deferibes  the  portion  of  a 
circle  equal  to  40  degrees,  both  forward  and 
backward  ; the  centre  of  Its  motion  being  in  the 
middle  of  the  flioulder  blade. 

“ I'he  humerus,  or  arm,  reprefented  In  the 
centre  of  flexion  backward,  deferibes  40  de- 
grees in  its  action. 

“ The  cubitus,  or  fore-arm,  taken  at  the  be- 
ginning of  its  flexion  forward,  deferibes  90  de- 
grees m Its  action. 

“ The  fliank,  or  canon,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  its  flexion  backw'ard,  deferibes  90 
degrees  in  its  action. 

“ The  paftern,  coronet,  and  foot,  deferibe 
one  with  another,  in  their  flexion  backward, 
100  degrees.” 

2.  In  the  Hinder  Extremities. 

“ The  haunch,  or  os  ilium,  bending  up- 
ward and  downward,  deferibes  30  degrees  in  its 
action. 

“ The  femur,  or  thigh  bone,  taken  In  the 
middle  of  its  flexion  forward,  deferibes  50  de- 
grees. 

“ The  tibia,  at  one  third  of  Its  flexion 
backward,  deferibes,  in  the  W'hole,  So  de- 
grees. 

“ The  fhank,  in  the  beginning  of  its  flexion 
forward,  deferibes  100  degrees. 

“ The  paftern,  coronet,  and  foot,  deferibe, 
one  with  another,  100  degrees  in  their  adlion.” 

From  this  ftatement,  Mr.  St.  Bel  fhews, 
“ that  the  legs  of  Eclipfe,  in  their  flexion  in  the 
gallop,  dfefcribed  each  a circle  of  360  degrees  ; 
and,  confequently,  the  extent  of  the  aeftion  of 
each  leg  vi^as  the  fame  In  the  extenfion. 

“To  this,”  fays  he,  “ muft  be  added'  the 
force  of  a£lion,  without  w'hich  arr  horfe  cannot 
even  walk.  This  force  depends  chiefly  on  the 
power  of  the  mufcles,  and  can  only  be  computed 
by  experiment ; fince  they  are  animated  organs, 
which  move  parts  merely  mechanical : but,  in 
allowing  Eclipfe  a good  mufcular  organization, 
which  he  certainly  poffeffed,  we  may,  examining 
the  length  and  dire£Iion  of  his  legs,  and  the 
greatnefs  and  opennefs  of  the  angles,  formed  by 
the  alternate  difpofition  of  the  bones  W'hIch 
conxpofed  his  extremities,  pronounce  with  the 
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greatefl  probability,  that  Ecllpfe,  free  of  all 
■ci'eight,  and  galloping  at  liberty  in  his  greateft 
fpeed,  could  cover  an  extent  of  25  feet  at  each 
complete  a£lion  on  the  gallop ; that  he  could 
repeat  this  action  twice  and  one-third  in  each 
fecond ; confequently,  that,  employing  with- 
out referve  all  his  natural  and  mechanical  fa- 
culties on  a ftraight  line,  he  could  run  nearly 
four  miles  in  the  fpace  of  Cx  minutes  and  two 
feconds.” 

The  author  fliews,  by  a diagram,  fix  complete 
actions  of  the  gallop.  In  thefe  the  four  prints 
of  the  feet  of  Eclipfe^  which  are  marked  before 
and  behind,  fliew  where  he  placed  his  hind  and 
fore  feet  in  the  gallop.  See  the  article  Gal- 
lop. 

The  profelTor’s  fuccecding  remarks  on  the 
defeiSls  obfervable  in  the  conftrudlion  of  the 
feveral  parts  of  this  extraordinary  animal,  are 
too  much  in  detail  to  admit  even  of  abridg- 
ftient,  within  a moderate  compafs.  The  read- 
er of  them,  however,  though  he  may  have  his 
doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  mode  of  calcu- 
lating the  powers  of  a living  animal,  will  not 
fall,  at  leaft,  to  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  at- 
tempt. 

In  Plate  Vl.  annexed  to  the  article  Exte- 
rior, is  ftiewn  a horfe,  unexceptionable  in 
point  of  form,  drawn  by  the  mafterly  pencil  of 
Mr.  Stubbs  ; and  as,  in  this  anatomical  figure, 
nothing  is  removed  but  the  fkin  and  common 
integuments,  we  conceive  it  unneceflary  to 
follow  fome  of  onr  cotemporaries,  who  have 
thought  proper  to  exhibit  a plate  of  the  horfe 
merely  as  a piBmefque  objeB. 

PROSTATA,  a fuppofitory. 

FROST  AT jE  (from  */50,  before^  and  iVrijjaf, 
io  Jlondy  from  'sspoa-ia-rccpLcay  to  be  adjacent  to  ; fo 
called  becaufe  it  ftands  near  to  and  before  the 
bladder) ; the  proftate  gland.  The  proftats 
are  fituated  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  are 
fhaped  like  a heart,  the  lower  furface  is  the 
largeft,  and  the  upper  ones  are  both  flat.  The 
membraneous  part  of  the  urethra  runs  through 
it : in  the  human  body  it  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
walnut ; in  large  animals  of  a much  greater 
fize.  When  cut  open,  the  eminence  called 
caput  gallinaginis  is  feen.  The  vafa  deferentia 
pafs  through  its  fubftance.  The  fymptoms  of 
an  inflammation  or  fwelling  of  this  gland  are 
known  from  the  pain  and  diflflculty  of  making 
water ; befides,  if  there  Ihould  be  any  doubt 
whence  thefe  proceed,  an  examination  by  the 
re£Ium  will  clear  up  all  difficulties  on  that 
head. 

PROTRACTOR,  an  inilrument  ufed  by 
furgeons  to  draw  out  any  foreign  or  difagree- 


able  bodies  from  a wound  or  ulcer,  In  the  fame 
manner  as  by  the  forceps. 

PROTUBERANCE,  any  elongation,  or 
extenfion  of  a part  whether  natural  or  not ; as 
the  apophyfis  of  a bone,  and  the  like. 

PRUNELL,  or  Prunella,  a fait  in  no  re- 
fpecl  different  from  common  nitre,  other  than  as 
it  is  rendered  more  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  at 
the  fame  time  more  coftly,  by,  having  been 
melted  in  a crucible,  and  cafl  into  the  form  of 
white  cakes,  or  balls,  in  moulds  of  metal  cal- 
culated for  the  purpofe. 

PRURIGO,  or  Pruritus  (from  prurio,  to 
itch) ; a violent  itching,  or  the  itch,  called  alfo 
fcabies,  pfora,  darta,  &c.  Dr.  Cullen  names 
this  genus  of  difeafej^r^,  amongft  the  order 
of  Impetigines  ; he  places  it  in  the  clafs  Locales^ 
and  order  Dialyfes,  and  defines  it  puftules,  or 
fmall  pruriginous  ulcers,  which  are  contagious. 
Many  anomalous  eruptions  of  the  fkin  in  cattle 
obtain  thefe  names  for  want  of  being  better  un- 
derftood. 

PRUSSIATES,  are  falts  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Pruffic  acid,  or  colouring  matter  of  Pruf- 
fian  blue,  with  the  different  alkaline,  earthy, 
and  metallic  bafes  ; there  are  twenty-four  fpe- 
cies  enumerated  in  M.  Fourcroy’s  Elements  of 
Natural  History  and  Chemiftry. 

PSEUDES,  falfe,  or  baftard.  Hence  tha 
word  ^BvSop,  or  pfetido,  with  which  many  names 
begin ; as  in  Pfeudipecacttanha,  the  white  or 
baftard  fort  of  Ipecacuanha ; Pfeudo-Acaciay 
falfe  acacia  ; Pfeudo-Medicus,  one  who  pretends 
to  be  a phyfician,  who  is  not  really  fo  : and  fo 
of  many  other  things. 

PSO.®  (^oxi),  the  names  of  two  pair  of  muf- 
cles  in  the  loins.  According  to  Galen,  Pollux, 
&c.  the  loins  were  called  xjnsai. 

PSOAS  (4'opx),  a mufcle  that  arifes  from 
the  internal  fide  of  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of 
the  vertebra;  of  the  loins,  within  the  abdomen 
and  defcending  upon  part  of  the  internal  fide  of 
the  ilium,  is  inferred  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  little  trochanter. 

PSOAS  PARVUS,  arifes  fleffiy  from  the 
infidc  of  the  upper  vertebrae  of  the  loins ; and  it 
has  a thin  and  broad  tendon,  which  embraces 
the  p/bas  of  the  thigh,  and  which  is  inferted 
into  the  os  innominatum;  where  the  os  pubis 
and  ilium  join  together. 

PSORA  (\pwpa.),  a fcab,  or  tetter,  a kind  of 
itch. 

PSORIASIS,  a fpecies  of  itch  which  affe£ls 
the  ferotum  in  the  human  fubje£l(from  ^wpaw): 
the  ferotum  is  alfo  unufually  hard  in  this 
difeafe. 

PSORICA  ('I'tt.'Oixa),  medicines  good  againft 
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fcabs,  and  cutaneous  eruptions,  particularly  the 
itch. 

PSOROPHTHALMIA  from 

pfora,  fcnb,  and  ophthalmos,  eye)  ; an  itchy  or 
fcurfy  diforder  of  the  eye-lids,  which  renders 
them  fore,  and  fometimes  fcabby. 

PSYCHOLOGIA  (vi'%o>.oy(a) ; any  trea- 
tife  on  the  foul,  as  that  of  Willis  c/e  Atiima  Bru~ 
torum’f  from  auima,  the  foul. 

PTARMICA,  the  fame  as  Sternutatories yvne- 
dicines  which  excite  fneezing.  There  is  alfo 
a herb  called  Ptarmica  j it  is  the  common 
fneeze-wort,  or  goofe-tongue,  a fpecies  of  AchiU 
lea. 

PTERYGIUM  ('itT'spvyiovy  from  Aie^oy,  ala, 
a nvlng),  a term  applied  to  feveral  parts  of  the 
body,  which  have  any  refemblance  to  wings  j 
as  the  pterygoides  mufculi. 

PTERYGOIDz9£US  EXTERNUS,  a muf- 
cle  which  arifes  from  the  ala  externa,  and  from 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  os  fphenoides,  and 
is  inferted  into  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  likewife  into  the  cartilage  of  the 
condyle,  which  cartilage  is  hollowed,  to  move 
upon  the  tuberofity  of  the  os  temporis. 

PTERYGOIDtEUS  INTERNUS.  It  rifes 
from  the  cavity  between  the  lamellae  of  the 
procelTus  pterygoidoeus,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
infidc  of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  : it  lies  on 
the  infide  of  the  lower  jaw,  almoft  as  the  maf- 
feter  does  on  the  infide,  being  of  the  fame  fi- 
gure with  it,  only  it  is  fmaller  and  narrower. 

PTERYGOIB^US  processus  (from 

lorepv^,  a nving,  and  sioo;,  form).  See  Sphe- 
NOIDES. 

PTISAN,  Ptisana  (from  z/Ikj-o-m,  to  decorti- 
cate, bruife,  or  pound).  Properly  it  is  barley  de- 
prived of  its  hulls  ; or  pounded  barley,  becaufe 
formerly  the  barley  was  decorticated  by  pound- 
ing, after  having  fteeped  it  a little  in  water,  and 
then  it  was  dried.  After  this  pounded  barley 
was  ground  into  meal,  it  was  made  into  balls 
by  firft  boiling,  and  then  drying  it  to  a due  con- 
fiftence  for  this  end.  Ptifan  was  alfo  made  of 
other  kinds  of  grain  ; but  then  to  ptifana  was 
added  the  name  of  the  grain  from  which  it  was 
made.  A quantity  of  thefe  ptifans  was  boiled 
in  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  their  quantity  of 
water,  -Until  the  meal  fwelled  very  much  ; Ahen 
they  added  a little  vinegar,  a little  oil,  and  a 
fprinkling  of  fait.  The  ptifan  thus  boiled  was 
called  cremor,  the  cream  or  foup  of  ptifan  ; 
the  broth,  gruel,  or  juice  of  ptifan.  Hippo- 
crates to  this  applies  the  word  adipfon,  be- 
caufe by  its  glutinoufnefs  it  prevents  or  cures 
Xhirft. 


PTYALISM  [Ptyalifmus,  from  TchxXt^'j}, 
to  /pit) ; a frequent  and  copious  difcharge  of 
faliva,  at  prefent  generally  underftood  to  be  ex- 
cited by  mercury.  See  Salivation. 

PUBES  (from  ^ov’^ujv,  the  groin)  ; the  pri- 
vate parts  of  the  human  fpecies,  or  the  hair 
that  grows  upon  them.  The  down  alfo  upon 
plants  has  this  name. 

PUBIS  OSSA,  called  alfo  peElen,  pubes,  or 
fhare-bone.  They  are  fituated  in  the  middle, 
anterior,  and  external  part  of  the  os  inno- 
minatum.  On  their  fuperior  part  is  a ridge, 
which  runs  on  a continued  line  with  another  of 
the  os  ilium  ; it  diftinguiflies  the  cavity  of  the 
belly  from  that  of  the  pelvis.  Betwixt  the 
pubes  and  ifchium  is  the  foramen  magnum 
ovale,  which  in  the  recent  fubjecT  is  filled  up 
with  a ligament.  The  fymphyfis  of  the  os  pu- 
bis is  a compofition  of  two  cartilages  and  one 
ligament ; the  two  cartilages  cover  the  furface 
of  each  bone,  and  the  ligament  is  betwixt  them. 
For  thefe  bones  in  the  horfe  fee  Plate  V.,  alfo 
the  defcription  of  bones  compofing  “ The  Pel- 
vis,^' under  the  article  Bones. 

PUDENDA  from  pudor,f same),  a name 
by  which  the  external  parts  of  generation  of 
the  human  fubjeft  of  both  fexes  are  called. 
Thofe  parts  in  brutes  have  different  names.  In 
the  cow  they  are  called  the  Bearing. 

PUDICA  (from  pudor,  madefy),  vel  pu- 
denda ARTERiA.  It  comes  out  between  the 
pyriform  mufcle  and  the  fpine  of  the  ifchium ; it 
runs  downwards  between  the  two  ligaments, 
the  one  of  which  comes  from  the  tuberofity  of 
the  ifchium  to  the  facrum,  and  the  other  from 
the  fpine  of  the  ifchium  to  the  facrum,  on  the 
infide  of  the  tuberofity  : as  it  goes  on,  it  gives 
ramifications  to  the  anus,  which  are  called  the 
external  hemorrhoidal,  and  then  goes  to  the 
crura  penis.  The  pudica  communis  in  the  horfe 
is  fhewn  in  Plate  XXII.  See  the  defcription  of 
parts  “ In  the  lower  limbs f under  the  article 
Muscles. 

PUERPERAL  (from  puer,  a child,  and  pa- 
rio,  to  bring  forth),  the  ftate  of  a lying-in  wo- 
man. 

PULEGIUM,  Pennyroyal.  See  Penny- 
royal. 

PULMONARIA  frompulmo,  the  lungs  ; fo 
called  from  its  virtues  in  afFe£lions  of  the  lungs). 
A name  for  the  mu  feus  pulmonarius, znAior  the/>i- 
eraciumAlphium.  There  is  alfo  l\\opuhnonaria  ma- 
culofa,  alfo  called  pulmonaria  fymphytum  maculo- 
Jum,  fage  of  Jerufalem,  ferufalem  cowfip,  and 
/potted  lungwort-,  the  Pulmonaria  officinalis  Linn. 
It  is  a hairy  fcabrous  plant,  with  leaves  of  a 
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dark  brownifh  green  colour  on  the  upper  fide, 
and  fpotted  for  the  moll  part  with  white;  un* 
derneath  it  is  of  a paler  green  ; the  lower  leaves 
are  oyal,  and  fct  on  broad  pedicles  ; thofe  on 
the  ftalks  are  narrower,  long-pointed,  fet  alter- 
nately without  pedicles  : the  flowers  are  mono- 
petalous,  of  a purple  or  blue  colour,  and  fome- 
times  white,  followed  each  by  four  feeds  in- 
clofed  in  the  cup.  It  is  perennial : it  grows  wild 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  flowers  in  April 
or  May.  Their  virtues  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
the  herb  adlauthwn  nigrum. 

PULMONARY,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch 
parts,  or  things,  as  relate  to  the  lungs.  Thus 
the  blood-veflels  of  the  lungs  are  termed  ptilmo^ 
rtary  \ and  fo  alfo  are  the  difeafes.  See  Lungs, 
Buiod-vessels,  Circulation,  Peripneu- 

MONY,  he. 

PULMONIA  (from  pulmOf  thelu7igs).  See 
Peripneumony. 

PULP,  PuLPA  (fo  called  quod  pulte  mijlura 
vefcebatiir).  It  is  a foft  fort  of  fruit  which  fur- 
rouiids  the  feeds.  The  apple  and  pear  are  fa- 
miliar examples.  Other  fruits  ftewed  and  beat- 
en into  a foft  mafs,  are  alfo  called 

PULSATION,  the  beating  or  motion  of  the 
pulfe.  See  Pulse. 

PULSE,  Pulsus  {hon\  pulfo,  to  heat')-,  that 
ftroke  which  is  felt  on  applying  the  finger  to  an 
artery  in  a living  animal.  This  is  occafioned 
by  the  reciprocal  ndlion  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries, the  blood  being  propelled  from  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  into  the  arteries,  fo  as  to 
be  diftributed  through  the  whole  machine,  and 
In  fo  perceptible  a manner,  that  the  diftenfion 
of  thp  arterial  tube  can  be  felt  by  the  finger. 
But  before  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  the  pulfes 
were  not  attended  to,  and  indeed  very  flightly 
by  him,  as  there  are  only  one  or  two  places  in 
which  he  makes  mention  of  them,  throughoutthe 
whole  of  his  works.  Herophilus  vstl?,  the  firftwho 
confidered  the  pulfe  with  accuracy,  and  wrote 
elaborate  treatifes  ^on  it.  In  CeJ/us’s  time  the 
pulfe  was  very  much  attended  to,  and  confulted, 
though  he  calls  it  res fallacijfttna.  Galen,  how- 
ever, wrote  mofl  voluminoufly  and  laborloufly 
upon  this  fubjeff,  a very  good  epitome  of  which 


may  be  feeti  In  Prefper  Alpinus  de  Presfagienda 
Vita  Morte.  Boe'rhaave,  in  his  Inftitutes, 
gives  an  account  of  all  the  ancients  knew  con- 
cerning the  pulfe  in  a fhort  compafs,  which  is 
well  explained  by  his  commentator,  Haller. 
Long  experience,  however,  has  rather  confirm- 
ed than  contradided  the  opinion  of  Celfus,  as 
moft  publications  on  this  fubjed  will  fuffici- 
ently  prove  to  an  accurate  obferver.  lor,  not- 
withftanding  the  multiplicity  of  pulfes  which 
have  been  enumerated,  it  Is  to  the  different  de- 
grees of  irritability  in  conftitutions  that  the  va- 
riety of  pulfes  is  owing,  with  refped  to  their 
being  quick  or  flow;  every  accident  that  hap- 
pens to  the  body,  and  every  affedion  in  the 
mind,  having  an  influence  on  them  ; fo  that 
very  little  can  be  determined  from  them  in  prac- 
tice. The  hard  and  the  foft  pulfe  are  very 
often  owing  to  a quantity  of  fat,  or  of  a cellular 
membrane  being  fituated  betwixt  the  artery  and 
the  finger,  or  from  the  almofl:  totd  abfence  of 
thefe  in  this  fituation — The  full  and  the 
fmall  pulfes  are  owing  chiefly  to  the  different 
diameters  of  the  arteries  ; and  except  the  quick, 
the  flow,  and  irregular  pulfes,  there  are  none 
of  the  kinds  which  are  fo  ingenioufly  diffin- 
guiflred  by  authors,  but  that  will,  on  pro- 
per enquiry,  be  found  fallacious. 

There  are  adults.  In  health,  whofe  pulfe  ex- 
ceed .not  forty  ftrokes  in  a minute ; — others, 
whilfl  they  are  at  refl,  have  a pulfe  fo  quick 
that  it  may  be  counted  to  120  ; and  during  the 
prefence  of  a fever,  the  pulfe  has  been  obferved 
in  fome  inftances  to  beat  220  times  in  the  fame 
period.  We  fpeak  here  of  the  human  fub- 
jed,  the  pulfe  in  brute  animals  varying  confi- 
derably  in  different  fpecies. 

The  indications  of  the  pulfe  are  generally  of 
importance  in  veterinary  as  in  human  medi- 
cine ; for  by  that  we  can  judge  of  the  flate  of 
the  circulating  fyflem,  the  phenomena  of  dif- 
eafes, the  patient’s  ftrength  or  weaknefs,  &c. 
The  following  table  is  given  by  the  late  Dr. 
George  Fordyce  ; and  we  apprehend  it  will 
anfwer  a very  ufeful  purpofe  in  giving  a precife 
meaning  to  the  various  epithets  applied  to  the 
pulfations  of  the  arteries  in  difeafes. 
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j Jt  indicates. 

b'l 

It  is  called 

I.  The  flrength  o 
the  heart’s  con- 

Strength. 

Weaknefs. 

Strong. 

Weak. 

traddion. 

2.  The  quantity  oflFulnefs. 

Full. 

blood  thrown  out 

Smallnefs. 

Small. 

at  each  contrac- 

tion,  ' 

3.  The  number  ofiFrequency, 

Frequent. 

contracdions. 

Slownefs. 

Slow. 

4.  The  regularity  ofjRegularity. 

Regular. 

Its  addion  as  to 

[Irregularity. 

Irregular. 

flrength,  quanti- 

Intermillion. 

Interrhittent. 

ty,  or  frequency, 

1 

5.  'Phe  flrength  of 

Hardnefs. 

Hard. 

the  addion  of  the, Softnefs. 

Soft. 

arteries. 

Redoubling. 

Redoubling. 

6.  The  irritability  of 

Trembling. 

Tremulous. 

the  veflels, 

Quicknefs. 

Quick. 

Regularity. 

Regular. 

Slownefs. 

Slow. 

7.  The  medium  di- 

Dilatation. 

Great. 

ameter  of  the  ar- 

Contraddion. 

Small. 

' teries. 

\ 

8.  The  quantity  of 

Oppreffion. 

Opprefled. 

blood  in  the  vef- 

Smallnefs. 

Empty. 

fels. 

9.  The  contraddion 

Obftruddion. 

Obftrudded.' 

of  the  capillaries, 

Freedom. 

Free. 

This  table  needs  no  explanation  ; though  it 
is  in  fa£l:  no  eafy  mattei',  in  many  cafes,  tc 
make  the  proper  diflinftions.  In  attempting  to 
decide  on  the  (late  of  the  pulfe,  it  is  of  impor- 
tance too,  to  know  the  ufual  pulfations  of 
the  patient  when  in  health  ; as  thefe  differ  ma- 
terially in  different  fubjefts.  The  ufual  healthy 
pulfe  of  the  horfe  is  about  forty  ftrokes  in  a 
minute. 

PULVERIZATION  (from pulvh,  powder), 
tlie  reducing  any  thing  to  powder. 

PUXCl  A LACHRYMALTA  (from  puuc- 
tum,  a point.,  the  lachrymal  points.  'I'hefe  are 
two  fmall  holes,  one  on  each  upper  and  one  on 
each  lower  eye-lid,  on  their  inner  edge  near  the 
internal  angles,  where  may  be  feen  a fmall  emi- 
nence. See  Eye.  Thefe  orifices  arc  fituated 
oppofite  to  each  other.  They  convey  away  the 
tears  when  they  have  anfwered  their  purpofe  on 
the  anterior  furface  of  the  eye,  and  carry  them 
into  the  lachrymal  fac,  and  fo  into  the  nofe. 
'I'he  latter,  however,  is  wanting  in  the  horfe. 

PUNCTUINl  S ALIENS,  the  leaping  noint; 


that  fpeck  in  the  egg  which  is  called  the  Treddfe, 
and  is  obferved  firft  to  have  motion  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  chick. 

PUNCTETRE  (from  puaHtim,  a point),  a 
fmall  wound  made  with  a pointed  infirument, 
whofe  fides  do  not  cut  but  ftretch  the  fleffi  as  it 
enters.  Elence  it  is  a fpecies  of  lacerated  wound. 

See  Wound.  An  opening  made  with  a lan- 
cet, is,  however,  fometimes  called  a punilure, 

PUPIL  OF  THE  ^YV.,a  pupa,  puptila,  pupida, 
becaufe  it  reprefents  your  image,  when  looked 
into,  no  bigger  than  the  pupilla,  a puppet  The 
choroides  is  continued  on  the  infide  of  the 
tranfpnrent  cornea  of  the  eye,  and  forms  the 
iris,  but  it  is  perforated  in  the  middle,  and  fo 
forms  the  pupil  ; as  the  iris  contradds  or  ex- 
pands, the  pupil  is  larger  or  lefs.  The  ufe  of 
the  pupil  is,  to  tranfmit  the  rays  of  light  to  the 
retina. 

PUPILLARIS  MEMBRANA  (from  ptt- 
pilla).  In  the  human  foetus  of  five,  fix,  and 
feven  months,  there  is  no  pupil,  but  a fine  vaf- 
cular  membrane,  with  large  arteries  going  quite 
acrofs  the  part  where  the  pupil  is  afterwards 
feen.  It  cannot  be  feen  without  injedding  it ; 
nor  is  it  known  what  becomes  of  it  after  the 
birth.  It  is  also  found  in  brutes. 

PURGATIVES.  See  Cathartics. 

PURGING,  an  evacuation  procured  from 
the  inteflines  by  the  exhibition  of  cathartic  fub- 
ftances.  This  operation  is  of  fervice  to  cattle  in 
a variety  of  complaints,  but  particularly  in  in- 
flammations, fwellings  of  the  extremities,  &c. 

The  prefent  manner  of  purging  horfes  differs 
little  from  that  recommended  by  Gibfon,  in  his 
chapter  on  the  “ general  method  of  purg- 
ing horfes  except  that  the  number  of  articles 
employed  to  produce  that  effedd,  have  been  con-  % 
fiderably  abridged,  in  confequence  of  the  dif- 
covery,  that  fome  of  them,  formerly  much  re- 
lied on,  are  either  w'holly  incapable  of  adding  at 
all,  or  elfe,  act  only  in  an  inconfiderable  degree, 
on  the  horfe.  See  the  articles  Aloes,  and  Ana- 
logy. Another  circumfiance,  indeed,  in  which 
this  procefs  has  been  improved,  is,  that  of  re- 
fdraining  the  ufe  of  aloes,  which  is  now  given  in 
fuchdofes  as  are  more confifdent,  than  formerly, 
with  the  animal’s  health  and  fafety,  whilft  the 
good  effedds  of  purging  with  this  remedy,  are 
not  at  all  diminiflied.  The  principles  on  which 
we  fliould  apply  purgative  remedies  to  horfes, 
have  been  admirably  laid  down  by  Mr.  Clark, 
of  Edinburgh,  in  his  “ Treatife  on  the  Prevention 
of  DifeafesP'  to  which  work  we  are  indebted 
for  the  following  remarks.  After  deferibing 
the  different  fundtions  performed  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  the  pToduddion  and  ufos  of  the 
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chyle,  &c.  (for  which  fee  the  article  Primjb 
Vi^),  he  fays: 

“ The  aftion  of  purging  medicines  confifts  in 
irritating  the  fenfible  fibres  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  by  which  means,  not  only  the 
periftaltic  motions  of  the  latter  are  confiderably 
quickened,  but  alfo  the  fecretions  of  mucous 
and  lymphatic  juices,  and  vapours,  which  ooze 
every  where  into  the  cavities  of  the  inteftines, 
are  increafed,  together  with  unufual  quantities 
of  pancreatic  juice  and  bile  from  their  feveral 
fources  ; hence  it  will  be  obvious,  how  great  a 
quantity  of  the  foundeft  humours,  or  even  the 
chyle  that  is  derived  from  the  food,  before  it  is 
mixed  wdth  the  blood,  may  be  carried  off  by 
purging  medicines,  and  how  much  the  whole 
mafs  of  fluids,  in  general,  maybe  decreafedand 
drawn  off. 

Since,  therefore,  purging  is  occafioned  by 
giving  fuch  medicines  as  are  found,  by  their  ir- 
ritating quality,  to  flimulate  the  coats  of  the 
ftomach  and  guts,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
quicken  the  periflaltic  motion  of  the  latter,  fo 
as  to  caufe  them  to  fhake  or  throw  off  their 
contents  by  ftool,  it  would  appear,  that  the 
different  kinds  of  purging  medicines  differ  only 
in  degrees  of  ftrength,  and  that  they  operate  no 
otherwife  upon  the  different  humours  of  the 
body  than  as  they  flimulate  the  firft  paffages 
more  or  lefs,  and  hence  caufe  a greater  or  lelfer 
evacuation  by  ftool.  So  that,  by  this  operation, 
we  only  leffen  the  quantity  of  the  fluids,  and  clear 
or  fcour  the  firft;  paffages  from  any  offending 
matters  that  may  be  lodged  there.  From  hence 
It  may  likewife  be  inferred,  that  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  elecftive  purgation,  that  is,  by  giving 
certain  medicines,  we  drain  off  this  or  that  par- 
ticular humour  from  the  body.  This  may  be 
further  illuftrated  in  the  following  cafe  or  ex- 
ample : When  a horfe,  that  has  fwelled  legs  or 
greafy  heels,  gets  purging  medicines,  they  do 
not  acl  Immediately  on  the  fluids  contained  in 
the  legs,  by  carrying  them  off  only,  they  a£l  by 
revulfion,  that  is,  by  drawing  away  the  fluids, 
&c.  from  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  ; thofe  that 
are  in  the  legs  are,  at  the  fame  time,  abforbed 
or  drawn  away  from  the  extremities  by  the  ab- 
forbent  veffels,  to  fupply  the  want  in  the  for- 
mer; and  hence  the  fwelling  in  the  legs,  &c. 
fubfides. 

“ It  is  a common  phrafe,  when  a horfe  is 
any  way  out  of  order,  to  fay,  that  fuch  a horfe 
is  foul  in  the  body^  or  that  he  is  full  of  humours, 
an  expreflion  w'hich  can  only  mean  that  the 
horfe  is  in  a bad  habit  of  body.  As  to  a horfe’s 
being  full  of  humours,  the  propriety  of  the  ex- 
prefhon  in  this  fenfe  cannot  be  admitted,  as 


every  horfe,  even  in  the  higheft  ftate  of  health-^ 
properly  fpeaking,  is  full  of  humours  ; as  every 
gland  in  the  body,  of  which  there  are  a confi- 
derable  number,  feparates  a particular  humour, 
which  becomes  neceffary  for  a variety  of  pur- 
pofes  in  the  animal  oeconomy.  Thus  the  liver 
feparates  the  bile,  the  tefticles  the  femen,  and 
every  joint  in  the  body  has  its  glands  which 
feparate  a particular  humour ; and  fo  of  others. 
Therefore,  the  exprelTion  or  phrafe  of  a horfe’s 
being  full  of  humours  f in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  it,  is  improper,  and  betrays  a want  of 
knowledge  of  the  animal  oeconomy.” 

On  the  fondnefs  which  many  perfons  have 
of  giving  their  horfes  purging  medicines,  with- 
out confidering  whether  they  require  any  or  not, 
Mr. Clark  quotes  Dr. Bracken,  who  fays,  ‘This 
fort  of  evacuation  feems  VeYy  much  to  quadrate 
with  the  outward  fenfes,  and  makes  the  igno- 
rant pjirt  of  mankind  (whofe  heads  are  fuller  of 
humours  than  their  horfes)  imagine  that  purg- 
ing medicines  carry  off  the  offending  matter  in 
moft  diforders  ; never  confidering  the  general 
rule,  which  ought  ftlll  to  be  kept  in  mind,  viz. 
that,  iu  proportion  to  any  one  evacuation  be- 
ing heightened  or  increafed,  moft  or  all  of  the 
other  natural  evacuations  are  proportionably 
diminiftied.’ 

“ It  is  a pradllce  with  many  people,”  conti- 
nues Mr.  Clark,  “ to  ride  their  horfes  very  hard 
before  they  give  them  purging  medicines,  in  or- 
der, as  the  phrafe  is,  ‘ to  Jlir  up  the  humours^ 
that,  when  they  are  afloat  (according  to  their 
ideas),  they  may  be  carried  off  by  the  purging. 
It  has  been  already  obferved  how  exercife  ope- 
rates on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  en- 
creafing  its  velocity  to  a great  degree,  and  hence 
inclining  it  to  an  inflammatory  difpofition, 
which,  in  this  cafe,  is  the  very  worft  thing  that 
could  happeir,  upon  the  fuppofitlon  that  the 
horfe  is  In  a bad  habit  of  body  ; for,  purging 
medicines,  when  they  are  given  in  this  ftate, 
may  occafion  inflammation  in  fomeof  the  prin- 
cipal vifeera  or  Inteftines ; or  they  may  bring 
on  a fever,  or  other  diforders,  which,  if  they 
do  not  prove  mortal,  yet  they  may,  as  is  fome- 
times  found  to  be  the  cafe,  occafion  thofe  dif- 
orders that  terminate  In  blindnefs,  incurable 
lamenefs,  or  in  fome  chronic  diforder  which 
may  render  the  horfe  ufelefs. 

“ Riding  horfes  about,  the  day  after  they  have 
fwallowed  medicines.  In  order  to  forward  their 
operating,  if  continued  too  long,  till  the  horfe  Is 
warm,  or  to  produce  fweating,  ought  always  to 
be  guarded  againft,  as  fuch  treatment  not  only 
expofes  them  to  catch  cold,  but  hinders  the  ope- 
ration of  tlie  medicine  in  the  ordinary  way  for 
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ic  has  been  obferved  that  fuvging  medicines 
fometimes  go  off  by  fweat,  or  by  urine,  which 
the  ignorant  and  unikilful  are  not  acquainted 
with  j they,  therefore,  conclude  that,  as  they  fee 
no  great  difcharge  of  dung,  the  dofe  has  been  too 
weak,  and  give  another  too  foon,  without  al- 
lowing a proper  interval  between  them.  This 
at  the  fame  time  is  made  confiderably  ftronger 
than  the  former,  which  weakens  the  horfe  very 
much,  and  a cdnfiderable  time  elapfes  before  he 
recovers  his  ufual  flrength.” 

Our  author,  in  the  introduftory  part  of  his 
chapter,  having  taken  notice  of  the  great  length 
of  the  inteftines  in  the  horfe,  fays,  “ This,  to- 
gether with  the  horizontal  or  prone  pofition  of 
the  body  of  a horfe,  is  unfavourable  to  the  ope- 
ration of  purging  medicines,  which,  on  that  ac- 
count, remain  in  the  inteftines  a confiderable 
time  before  they  operate,  being  from  i8  to  28 
or  30  hours,  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  bowels 
at  the  time,  and,  in  fome  conftitutions,  even 
longer.  In  thefe  cafes,  it  is  not  advifable  to 
give  any  medicines  in  order  to  quicken  or  haften 
their  operation ; walking  exercife,  but  not  long 
continued  at  a time,  together  with  plenty  of 
warm  water,  if  the  horfe  will  drink,  is  the  beft 
and  fafeft  means  to  forward  their  operation. 
At  the  fame  time,  it  will  be  neceCTary  to  notice 
whether  the  horfe  ftales  more  than  ufual,  as 
purging  medicines  are  found  fometimes  to  ope- 
rate in  that  way,  without  any  confiderable  eva- 
cuation by  dung.” 

A proper  caution  in  giving  purging  balls,  is, 
“ that  the  operator  ftiould  pufh  the  ball  over 
the  roof  of  the  tongue,  and  that  he  be  certain 
of  the  ball’s  being  fwallowed  entire,  and  not 
broken  or  thrown  out  of  the  mouth.  Miftakes 
of  this  kind  have  frequently  occurred  : when  the 
ball  breaks,  one-half,  perhaps,  is  only  fwallow- 
ed, the  other  drops  out  of  the  mouth,  or  it  may 
happen  that  the  whole  ball  drops  out  unper- 
ceived. In  thefe  cafes,  it  is  concluded,  from  the 
purge  not  operating  in  due  time,  that  it  has 
been  too  weak,  and  therefore,  the  next  dofe  is 
made  confiderably  ftronger,  and  hence  a fuper- 
purgation  enfues,  attended  with  great  ficknefs, 
lofs  of  llrcngth,  and  other  bad  confequences. 
Therefore,  when  purging  balls  are  given  to 
horfes,  the  head  ftiould  be  kept  up,  and  care 
taken  that  the  ball  pafles  down  the  gullet,  which 
may  eafily  be  difcovered  Aiding  down  from  the 
outfide  ; but,  if  any  doubt  remains  of  its  being 
fwallowed,  a little  water  may  be  given  the 
horfe  to  drink,  and  one  gulp  or  two  will  put  it 
out  of  all  doubt.” 

■ Mr.  Clark  next  adverts  to  the  common  prac- 
tice of  giving  purging  balls  upon  an  emptp  fto~ 


macb.  This,  he  fays,  in  fome  conftitutions,  oe- 
cafions  great  ficknels,faintnefs,  griping, &c.  long 
before  they  begin  to  operate.  To  prevent  this, 
he  recommends  a mafti  of  bran  to  be  given 
about  an  hour  or  more  before  the  ball,  which 
contributes  to  the  effefls  of  the  purge,  and 
caufes  It  to  operate  in  the  moft  gentle  and  eafv 
manner. 

“ Another  error,”  continues  he,  “ which 
many  people  fall  into  is,  that  although  a purge 
operates  very  well,  yet,  if  the  horfe  is  not  very 
fick  during  its  operation,  they  conclude  that  it 
will  not  be  of  any  benefit  to  him  j and  they 
therefore  give  the  next  purge  made  a good  deal 
ftronger,  in  order,  as  they  fay,  to  Jiir  up  the  hu- 
mours ; for  they  conclude  that  the  ficker  a horfe 
is  under  this  operation,  the  humours  are  the 
more  ftirred  up,  and  the  eafier  carried  off  by 
the  purge,  without  confidering  the  danger  to 
which  they  expofe  the  animal. 

“ When  purging  medicines  are  Intended  to 
be  given  to  horfes,  it  is  necefiary  that  they 
fhould  be  kept  quiet  and  at  reft  for  fome  time 
befoi'e,  that  is,  from  any  very  violent  exercife  j 
and  the  fame  rule  fhould  be  obferved  for  fome 
days  after  their  operation  is  over,  walking  ex- 
ercife only  excepted.  It  Is  owing  to  the  want 
of  thefe,  and  fuch-like  precautions,  already 
mentioned,  that  fo  many  accidents  happen  daily 
in  the  purging  of  horfes.” 

Having  proceeded  .thus  far,  Mr.  Clark  next 
confiders  that  part  of  the  fubjedf  which  relates 
to  the  pradtice  of  purging  horfes,  by  way  of 
preparing  them  for  running,  hunting,  &c.  “ It 
mu  ft  be  acknowledged,”  fays  he,  “ there  is  a 
difficulty  in  combating  a pradtice  which  too  ge- 
nerally prevails,  although  there  are  a number 
of  fafts  which  will  ferve  to  demonftrate,  that 
the  purging  of  horfes  indifcriminately  is  7iot  necef- 
fary  In  order  to  prepare  them  for  thefe  active 
exercifes.  On  the  contrary.  It  muft,  and  in- 
deed is,  in  many  cafes,  exceedingly  hurtful,  on 
account  of  the  too  frequent  repetition'of  them, 
together  with  the  too  ftiort  intervals  generally 
allowed  between  each  purgation, 

“ It  is  well  known,  that  horfes,  by  good  feed- 
ing, regular  exercife,  &c.  may  be  brought  to 
perform  the  moft  adtive  exercifes ; and  that 
many  inftances  daily  occur  of  horfes  both  run- 
ning and  hunting,  without  undergoing  any  pre- 
vious preparation  by  purging  medicines;  and  it 
is  likewife  w'cll  known,  that,  even  when  purg- 
ing medicines  are  given,  ftill  regular  exercife 
is  found  to  be  abfolutely  neceffary,  in  or- 
der to  habituate  the  horfe  to  this  kind  of  adtive 
labour. 

“ Poft  horfes  likewife  furnifh  a further  proof 
X % 
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of  what  has  been  advanced.  It  Is  well  knowm 
how  they  can  be  brought  to  travel  very  long 
flages,  and  with  great  fpeed,  without  any  pre- 
paration, farther  than  good  feeding,  and  inuring 
them  by  degrees  to  this  violent  labour.”  Bracken, 
who  underllood  this  fubject  well,  and  who  was 
likewife  a great  fportfman,  took  great  pains, 
in  hopes  of  exploding  this  abfurdity.  hie  has 
given  It  as  his  opinion,  that  in  molt  cafes, 
good  feeding,  regular  exercife,  See.  will  make  a 
liorfe  fit  to  (tan  for  a plate;  without  the  ufe 
of  many  purgative  compofitions  to  carry  off 
greafe,  and  mend  his  wind;  for  the  jockeys,  he 
fays,  are  too  fond  of  giving  purges  to  horjes, 
by  which  they  certainly  weaken  their  conllitu- 
tions,  by  caufing  the  fibres  of  the  ftomach  and 
guts  to  become  lax  and  flabby.  To  ftrengthen 
this  aflertion,  he  mentions  the  cafe  of  a mare  of 
his  own,  that  he  had  run  for  fix  years,  having  In 
that  time  given  her  only  two  purges ; “ nei- 
ther,” fays  he,  “ had  fhe  an  ounce  of  any  kind 
of  medicine  during  that  time,  except  every 
morning,  and  moftly  every  evening,  about  the 
bignefs  of  a pigeon’s  egg  of  my  cordial  ball ; 
and,  I fancy,  fhe  performed  as  well  as  mofl:  of 
her  neighbours,  for  fhe  won  eight  plates  out  of 
nine,  and  four  out  of  fix,  every  year.” 

'Mr.  Clark  next  fpeaks  of  the  vulgar  opinion 
of  humours  falling  down  into  this  or  that  parti- 
cular part  of  the  body,  if  a horfe  be  not  properly 
purged,  &c.  before  he  undertakes  any  a£l:ive  ex- 
ercifes,  fuch  as  racing,  hunting,  &c. 

“ It  may  be  of  ufe  to  the  young  pracEIitloner,” 
he  fays,  ‘‘  to  explain  what  Is  meant  by  the 
phrafe  of  humourj  falling  down;  but  at  the  fame 
time,  I mult  inform  him,  that  this  phrafe  is  fo 
generally  in  ufe,  that,  when  a horfe’s  eyes  are  af- 
fe£l;ed,  the  humours  are  faid  to  fall  down  into 
them,  although  they  are  fituated  nearly  in  the 
mofl;  elevated  part  of  the  body.  But  to  explain 
their  falling  down  to  the  extremities,  I fhall 
take  a cafe  that  frequently  occurs  : When  a 
horfe,  that  Is  in  the  highefl;  ftate  of  health,  but 
too  fat  and  full  of  juices,  &c.  and  accuftomed 
to  ftand  much  at  reft,  is  fuddenly  put  to  violent 
or  long-continued  exercifes,  his  legs  will  be  apt 
to  fwell  foon  after  ; they  will  perhaps  continue 
in  that  ftate  for  fome  time  ; they  may  at  laft 
break  out  in  running  fores  about  the  heels,  and 
form  cracks,  &c.;  when  in  this  fituation,  it  is 
faid,  that  the  humours  have  fallen  down  to  the 
legs.  Here  a queftion  naturally  occurs.  Where 
were  thefe  humours  before  the  horfe  got  this 
fevere  exercife,  and  how  came  they  to  fall 
down  on  this  occafion  only  ?” 

- Unlefs  a horfe  has  been  gradually  habituated 
to  exercife  previous  to  his  undergoing  that 


yi-hich  Is  violent  or  long  continued,  his  velTels 
will  be  too  full  of  fluids,  and  thefe,  efpecially 
tire  finer  capillaries,  from  the  force  and  ra- 
piility  of  the  circulation  during  the  exercife, 
will  admit  the  grofler  fluids  that  do  not  ufually 
circulate  in  them.  They  likewife  are  liable,  in 
thefe  cafes,  to  be  ruptured  : hence  the  fluids 
they  contain  efcape  into  the  cellular  membrane, 
where  they  ftagnate,  and,  being  then  out  of  the 
courfe  of  circulation,  occafion  a fwelHng.  “ If 
this  happens  in  the  legs,”  fays  Mr.  Clark,  “ as 
they  are  the  mofl;  depending  parts  of  the  body, 
the  humours  are  then  faid,  to  have  fallen  down, 
the  fwelling  caufes  a diftenfion  of  theflein,  &c.; 
the  cuticular  pores  are  then  enlarged,  and  ad- 
mit through  them  the  thinner  parts  of  the 
fluids  to  the  outward  furface  of  the  fkin,  which, 
on  being  expofed  to  the  external  air,  are  then 
changed  in  their  quality,  and  acquire,  accord- 
ing to  circumftances,  either  a foapy,  clammy, 
or  g.'eafy  nature,  or  elfe  a fharp  foetid  ichorous 
quality,  that  erodes  the  fkin,  and,  by  lodging 
there,  form  fmall  ulcers. 

“ It  ought  always  to  be  remembered,  that 
great  evacuations  weaken  an  animal  body,  and, 
if  they  are  repeated  too  frequently,  and  too  clofe 
upon  one  another,  without  allowing  a proper 
interval  between  each,  or,  if  they  are  carried  to 
excefs,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  the  weak- 
nefs  in  the  animal  fyftem  is  thereby  increafed, 
the  powers  of  life  are  quite  overcome,  and  death 
follows,  of  courfe.” 

The  author  however  would  not  be  underftood 
to  mean,  that  purging  medicines  are  never  to  be 
ufed  on  thefe  occafions.  On  the  contrary,  he 
expreffes  himfelf  fully  fenfiblc  of  their  good  ef- 
fects, when  judiciouf'f  adminifered,  the  horfe 
being  at  the  fafne  time  properly  managed  during 
their  operation.  “ But,”  fays  he,  “ I do  not 
approve  of  repeating  purge  after  purge,  merely 
becaufe  this  or  that  horfe  Is  to  run  or  hunt, 
without  firft  confidering  whether  the  animal  be 
■fat  or  lean,  or  whether  he  has  been  kept  at 
hard  meat,  with  proper  exercife,  or  whether  he 
has  run  a confiderable  time,  or  late  in  the  fea- 
fon,  at  grafs  ; aft  thefe,  aud  a number  of  other 
circumftances  neceflary  to  be  attended  to,  ought 
to  be  duly  weighed  anA  maturely  confidered, 
before  any  purging  medicines..are  adminiftered  ; 
for  example,  if  a horfe  has  run  long  at  grafs, 
and  is  of  a plethoric  or  full  habit  of  body,  eva- 
cuations by  purging,  and  diuretic  medicines  to 
a certain  flegree,  are  neceffary,  together  with 
length  of  time,  good  feeding,  and  regular  exer- 
cife, to  bring  his  body  into  that  proper  habit  to 
enable  him  to  perform,  with  freedom,  fuch  ac- 
tive exercifes.  But  if  a horfe  is  of  a lean,  low. 
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or  dry  habit  of  body,  whether  it  may  proceed 
from  the  want  of  proper  food,  from  fatigue,  or 
any  other  caufe,  arc  we  to  reduce  him  itill  low- 
er by  repeated  evacuations  of  any  kind  ? There 
is  fuch  an  inconfiftency  in  chis  praflice,  that  it 
would  not  even  deferve  to  be  noticeil,  were  it 
not  too  much  pra^fifcd  every  day  ; for,  with 
fome  people,  it  is  no  matter  of  confideration 
with  them  what  ftate  of  body  a horfe  may  be  in, 
that  is,  whether  he  be  of  a fat,  or  full,  or  lean, 
dry  habit  of  body  ; Hill  he  is  faid-  to  be  full  of 
humours,  and  which  mull  be  purged  off  before 
he  is  fit  for  hunting  or  running,  &c.  llorfes, 
in  the  latter  fituation,  require  only  good  feed- 
ing, and  regular  exercife,  to  ftrengthen  and 
improve  their  conllitutions,  which  cannot  fall 
of  taking  place,  if  the  vifcera  are  found,  and  the 
horfe  otherwife  in  a healthy  (late.  And,  even 
although  a horfe  fhould  be  a little  inclined  to 
the  full,  or  what  is  called  the  plethoric  habit, 
yet,  from  the  ufe  of  diuretic  medicines,  which 
are  commonly  given  on  thefe  occafions,  together 
with  regular  airings  and  proper  exercife,  good 
feeding,  dreffing,  &c.  he  m^Jje  brought  into 
that  proper  habit  of  body^^hich  will  enable 
him  to  perform,  the  moll  violent  labour  with 
the  greatell  eafe  to  himfelf,  and  without  any 
bad  confequences.” 

After  a variety  o7  other  argument/ calculated 
to  {hew,  that  repeated  evacuations,  of  any  kind, 
are  not  necelTary  for  horfes  in  training  either  for 
the  turf  or  the  field,  Mr.  Clark  fuggefts,  that 
if  thofe  horfes  that  are  intended  for  hunting, 
were  only  allo\j||fii^  the  fpring-grafs,  and  taken 
up  about  the  middle  or  tow'^ards  the  latter  end 
of  June,  before  the  grafs  becomes  too  rank,  al- 
though it  may  be  rather  inconvenient  to  have 
them  in  the  houfe  at  that  feafon,  yet  the  owner 
would  find  his  account  in  it.  The  allowance  of 
oats,  he  obferves,  mull  be  but  fmall  for  fome 
little  time,  but  it  might  be  increafed,  together 
with  the  horfe’s  exercife,  as  the  hunting  feafon 
approaches.  “ Running  horfes  might  be  treat- 
ed in  the  fame  manner,  according  to  the  feafon 
in  which  they  are  to  run,  allowing  both  a great- 
er length  of  time  in  the  habitual  praiflice  of  thefe 
exercifes,  together  wdth  proper  feeding,  dreffing, 
&c.  This  treatment,  together  with  the  ufe  of 
thofe  alterative  and, diuretic  medicines,  which 
are  ufually  given  on  thefe  occafions,  would. ven- 
der horfes  much  llronger  and  fitter  for  thefe 
a£live  exercifes,  wdthout  wearing  out  their  con- 
ftitutions  by  the  repeated  ufe  of  purging  medi- 
cines.” 

Mr.  Clark  next  adverts  to  the  ufe  of  purging, 
as  a remedy  in  difeafes.  “ The  fubftances,” 
fays  he,  “ that  are  ufed  for  purging  or  emptying 


the  alimentary  canal,  may  be  dlfiingulflicd  into 
two  kinds,  the  lenient,  which  open  the  belly 
gently  ; and  the  drajllc,  which  purge  more  briflc- 
ly.  The  lenient  ought  always  to  be  preferred 
when  there  appears  any  unufual  commotion  in 
the  vafci^iar  lyllem,  wliich  may  ealily  be  known 
by  the  q'uicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  &c. ; for,  although 
purging  medicines  increafe  the  motion  of  the 
pulfe  during  their  operation,  yet  they  afterwards 
abate  or  lefl'en  the  motion  of  the  blood,  by  dra^v- 
ing  off  a confiderable  quantity  of  the  animal 
fluids  by  (tool  ; they  likewife  clear  the  intellines 
of  ffiarp  ftimulating  matters  or  worms.,  which 
occafion  an  unufual  degree  of  irritation  in  the 
fyllem  ; they  likewife  may  be  given  with  differ- 
ent intentions,  as  circumltances  may  require,  in 
fmall  dofes,  to  keep  the  body  open,  and  pre- 
vent an  accumulation  of  faeces  or  dung  in  the 
intellines,  which  happens  in  difeafes.  In  cafes 
of  frequent  returns  of  the  gripes  or  cholic,  but 
not  during  the  fit,  left  the  guts  ftiould  then  be 
inflamed,  they  fhould  tlierefore  be  given  in  the 
intervals,  in  order  to  prevent  the  return  of  the 
complaint. 

“ But,  in  cafes  where  it  is  thought  neceffary 
to  clear  the  intellines  thoroughly,  in  ftrong  ro- 
bull  horfes,  the  draftic  purges  may  be  given, 
provided  there  is  no  great  commotion  in  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  at  the  time.  Purging 
medicines  are  of  great  fervice  in  cafes  where 
the  intellines  appear  to  be  loaded  with  vifcid 
or  thick  flime,  or  when  it  Jtppears,  by  long-con- 
tinued coftiveirefs,  that  the  periftaltic  motion 
of  the  intellines  is  in  fome  degree  fufpended  ; 
in  gi'ofs  habits,  efpecially  where  there  is  any 
tendency  to  fwellings  in  the  legs,  attended  with 
running  fores,  &c.;  in  dropfical  fwellings  in 
any  part  of  the  body  ; in  difeafes  of  the  head, 
rheums,  ,or  defluxions  about  the  eyes  •,  in  rheu- 
matic lamenefs,  when  the  pains  feem  to  move 
from  one  limb  to  another  ; in  the  jaundice  ; in 
obftinate  coughs,  efpecially  when  the  horfe  is 
of  a full  habit  of  body  ; in  moll  cutaneous  dif- 
eafes, or  when  a number  of  fmall  pimples  or 
lumps  arife  on  the  fkin,  and  fuddenly  dlfappear 
again,  or  when  the  lumps  difeharge  a lharp 
fluid  of  an  ichorous  quality  ; in  plethoric  or  full 
habits,  when  the  horfe  is  intended  for  violent 
or  aclive  exercifes,  as  running,  hunting,  &c.  ; 
in  cafes  where  it  is  judged  necefl'ary  to  lefleu 
the  general  mafs  of  fluids,  or  to  divert  them 
from  flowing  to  any  particular  place  in  too 
great  a quantity,  as  in  inflammations  of  the 
lungs  ; in  this  laft  cafe,  liquid  purges  are  moll 
proper,  as  they  operate  more  expeditioully.  In 
very  delicate  conftitutions,  rhubarb  fliould 
conftitute  the  greatell  part  of  their  purging  me- 
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dicines  *,  they  are  likewife  mofl  proper  In  cafes 
of  want  of  appetite  : no  doubt  there  may  be 
other  cafes  where  purging  medicines  may  be 
neceffary  ; but  thefe  mud  depend  on  the  difcre- 
tion  and  judgment  of  the  prefcriber. 

“ On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
avoid  giving  purging  medicines  during  extreme 
cold  weather;  likewife  in  all  feverifli  complaints, 
when  the  pulfe  beats  ftrong  and  quick,  till  fuch 
time  as  thefe  fymptoms  are  confiderably  abated  ; 
in  all  cafes  of  extreme  weaknefs,  whether  arif- 
ing  from  fatigue  or  long-continued  difeafes  ; in 
all  lean  dry  habits,  unlefs  there  is  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend it  proceeds  from  worms  ; in  cafes  of 
very  obftinate  coftivenefs,  till  fuch  time  as  that 
complaint  is  in  fome  degree  removed  by  clyfters, 
foft  feeding,  &c.  ; in  cafes  when  a horfe  labours 
under  any  violent  acute  complaint ; in  diarrhoea 
or  loofenefs.  Aloetic  purges,  or  thofe  in  which 
aloes  enter  into  the  compofition,  are  to  be 
avoided  likewife  in  fevere  cholics  or  griping 
pains,  although  liquid  purges,  that  are  quicker 
in  their  operation,  and  lefs  irritating,  may  be 
given  with  fafety  in  the  intervals,  when  it  is  ob- 
ferved  that  horfes  are  fubjedl;  to  frequent  attacks 
of  this  complaint. 

“ Previous  to  the  giving  of  purging  medi- 
cines to  horfes,  efpecially  to  thofe  that  have 
been  kept  on  hard  meat,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
keep  them  from  all  violent  exercifes  for  fome 
days  before  the  purge  is  given.  If  they  are  fat, 
and  of  a full  habit,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  draw 
fome  blood,  to  lower  their  feeding,  and  to  give 
them  that  which  is  foft  and  relaxing,  as  boiled 
barley,  mafhes  of  bran,  malt,  &c.  When 
horfes  are  to  be  purged  at  grafs,  no  preparation 
is  necelTary,  farther  than  in  plethoric  or  full 
habits,  to  treat  them  as  above,  obferving,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  they  be  not  coftive,  as  this 
frequently  happens  although  feeding  on  grafs  ; 
in  that  cafe,  they  are  to  be  taken  into  the  fta- 
ble,  and  treated  as  if  they  had  been  on  hard 
feeding. 

“ In  giving  purging  medicines  to  horfes,  it 
will  always  be  mofl;  prudent  to  begin  at  firil  by 
giving  mild  lenient  purges,  in  order  to  find  out 
the  ftrength  of  the  conftitution,  &c.  as  very 
Itrong  robuft  horfes,  to  appearance,  are  fome- 
times  eafier  purged  than  thofe  of  a more  deli- 
cate make  ; and  it  frequently  happens,  that  the 
fame  horfe  is  eafier  purged  at  one  time  than  at 
another,  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  ftomach 
and  the  inteftines  at  the  time  the  purge  is 
given. 

“ Mild  purges  are  therefore  much  fafer  at  all 
times,  and  of  more  benefit  to  the  conllitution, 
than  Joo  ftrong  ones ; for  the  latter  caufe  too 


great  an  irritation  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  ; 
whence  follow  griping  pains,  great  ficknefs.  See. 
and  fometimes  inflammatio'n  of  the  inteftines  ; 
they  likew'ife  may  occafion  a fuperpurgation,  by 
which  the  bow^els  are  fo  much  weakened,  that 
they  never  afterwards  recover  their  former  tone; 
and  hence  follow  lofs  of  appetite,  general  weak- 
nefs, and,  perhaps,  an  habitual  diarrhoea  or 
loofenefs.” 

On  the  fubjefl  of  mild  purging,  it  may  be 
proper  here  to  advert  to  a pradfice  very  judici- 
oully  ufed  by  Mr.Profellbr  Coleman,  and  re- 
commended in  his  leblures.  In  the  opinion  of 
that  gentleman  there  is  no  fubftance  in  the  ]\Ia- 
teria  Aledica  more  appropriately  ufed  for  purg- 
ing horfes,  than  aloes,  and  its  operation  may  be 
reduced  to  almoft  any  degree  of  mlldnefs  by  its 
adminiftration  in  /mail  and  repeated  dofes  : for  in- 
ftance  one  drachm  continued  at  proper  intervals, 
till  its  effects  begin  to  take  place^  but  not  after- 
wards. 

Almoft  all  the  cathartics  known  to  adb  brifk- 
ly  in  the  human  fubjedb  have  been  fuppofed  ca- 
pable of  purgingjiJj^rutes,  and  it  is  not  till  lately 
that  fome  of  thofe  reputed  to  be  the  moft  violent, 
fuch  as  Jalap,  and  Colocynth,  have  loft  their 
reputation  as  purges  for  the  horfe.  The  pre- 
feriptions  of  fome  modern  waiters,  particularly 
Mr.  Taplin,  fhew  that  thefe  fa£ls  were  unknown 
to  them  ; and  w^e  occafionally  fee  recommended 
purgatives  of  the  mildeft  clafs,  fuch  as  rhubarb, 
fenna,  cream  of  tartar,  &c.  The  neutral  falts, 
however,  and  caftor  oil,  are  not  deftitute  of  ac- 
tivity, and  are  convenient  re|pdies  in  internal 
inflammations,  and  other  calW' where 
purgatives  would  be  dangerous-'  Among  our 
moft  ufeful  purgatives,  is  calomel.  Mr.  Clark 
fays,  when  it  is  intended  to  give  this  preparation 
of  mercury  wdth  purging  medicines  (which  is 
to  be  done  in  cafes  of  worms,  or  as  an  altera- 
tive), it  is  proper  to  give  the  calomel  in  the 
evening,  and  a purging-ball  the  next  morning. 
In  this  cafe,  he  adds,  great  care  fhould  be  taken 
that  the  horfe  be  not  expofed  to  cold,  nor  fuf- 
fered  to  drink  very  cold  water,  although  he  may 
be  indulged  w^ith  plenty  of  water,  milk-warm, 
mixed  with  a little  oatmeal. 

It  is  unneceflary  here  to  introduce  any  of  the 
formula  commonly  reforted  to  for  purging 
horfes,  as  the  preferiptions  of  the  lateft  writers 
already  appear  under  the  article  Ball. 

PURGING-SALT  (Bitter),  a genus  of 
neutral  falts  in  the  order  of  earthy  neutral  fiilts. 
It  confifts  of  magnefia  alba, and  the  vitriolic  acid. 

PURIFICATION,  the  fame  as  Depuration, 
the  making  any  thing  fine,  or  clearing  it  from 
drofs,  or  faeces. 
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PURULENT,  V hat  is  turned  into  matter, 
as  in  the  fuppuration  of  a tumor  after  ini] ani- 
mation. 

PURCHASE.  See  Buying. 

PLTS  (from  a -aiuov,  from  putrrf- 

co),  mailer the  matter  which  appears  on  the 
furface  of  wounds  that  are  healing  : alfo  what  is 
met  with  on  opening  well-digeiied  abceiTcs  is 
called  pus.  It  is  unftuous,  yellowifh,  nearly  of 
the  confiftence  of  frefli  cream,  without  any  par- 
ticular fmell.  It  is  contended  by  fome  late 
writers  that  pus  is  a fecretion.  See  Abcess. 

When  mucus  is  detained  in  the  lungs  for  a 
time,  and  then  fpit  up,  it  often  refembles  pus. 
To  diflinguifli  thefe  rightly, (or  matter)  muft 
be  mixed  with  water  : if  it  be  (lightly  agitated 
with  a whifk,  it  is  eafily  diffufed,  and  after 
ftanding  a few  hours,  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
veflel.  On  the  contrary,  mucus  is  with  diffi- 
culty diffufed  in  water,  requiring  ftrong  agita- 
tion, and  then  the  mixture  forms  a permanent 
ropy  fluid.  When  the  matter  fpit  up  by  con- 
fumptive  patients  is  agitated  in  water,  it  mixes 
without  difficulty,  and  on  ftanding  a fhort  time, 
a matter  falls  to  the  bottom  refembling  pus; 
while  the  fluid  above  remains  ropy,  refembling 
j the  mucus  and  water. 

I But  there  is  another  experiment  which  is  confi- 
dered  as  more  conclufive.  Whefi  any  one  wiflies 
to  afeertain  the  compofition  of  expectorated- 
1 matter,  let  it  be  diflblved  in  vitriolic  acid,  or  in 
cauftic  alkaline  lixivium  ; and  then  to  both  fo- 
lutions  add  pure  water.  If  there  be  a fair  pre» 

, cipitation  in  each,  it  is  certain  that  fome  pus 
1 is  prefent.  If  in  neither  a precipitation  occurs, 
it  is  a fure  teft  that  the  matter  is  entirely  mucus  j 
and  if  it  cannot  be  made  to  diffolve  in  the  al- 
; kaline  lixivium,  there  is  alfo  reafon  to  believe 
I that  it  is  pus. 

“ Pus,”  fays  Mr.  RydinG,  in  his  Veterinary 
1 Pathology^  “ is,  when  procured  from  a healthy 
j fore  or  abfeefs,  an  unbtuous,  whitifti,  opake, 

' equal  fluid,  perfeftly  inodorous,  much  refem- 
bling cream,  and  of  a fweetiffi  mildtafte.  When 
I examined  by  the  microfeope,  its  colour,  like 
I that  of  the  blood,  feems  to  depend  upon  a 
number  of  fmall  round  globules,  nearly  refem- 
bling thofe  obferved  in  milk,  and  which  appear- 
to  fwim  in  a fluid.  The  thicknefs  of  pus  feems 
to  depend  upon  the  number  of  globules  ; great- 
er quantities  being  always  found  in  thick  lauda- 
ble pus.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  equal  to  about 
that  of  blood.  It  finks  very  readily  in  water, 
and  will  not  unite  with  it  in  the  cold  of  the  at- 
mofphere.  Heat  does  not  coagulate  it,  but  it 
evaporates  to  drynefs.  The  difference  between 


pus  and  mucus  is,  that  mucus  is  ropy,  and  has 
no  globules,  appearing  through  the  microfeope 
to  be  flaky  ; whereas  pus,  in  its  healthy  ftate, 
has  no  appearance  of  being  ropy.  The  fluid  in 
vffilch  the  globules  fwim,  differs  from  ferum,in 
having  no  power  of  coagulating  by  the  addition 
of  fal  ammoniac  ; from  chyle,  by  its  globules 
being  larger,  and  not  coagulating  by  heat ; and 
from  milk,  by  its  not  coagulating  by  the  addi- 
tion of  rennet.  In  its  healthy  ftate,  it  is  per- 
fectly inactive,  but  is  capable  of  alteration  by 
difeafe  ; fo  much  fo,  that  it  Js  often  very  acri- 
monious, and  will  corrode  the  parts  with  which 
it  is  in  contact.” 

PUSTULES,  Pustule,  the  eruptions  of 
the  fmall-pox,  or  any  fimilar  breaking  out. 

PUTREFACTION  {homputris,  putrid,  and 
Jio,  to  become) ; a fpecies  of  fermentation,  in 
which  the  fixed  air  of  the  putrefying  fubjeCt  is 
feparated,  and  by  which  a diffolution  of  the 
parts  is  effeCted,  and  foetor  induced.  In  order  to 
putrefaBion  taking  place,  it  is  neceffary  that 
there  fliould  be  a degree  of  heat,  moifture,  and 
of  atmofpheric  air ; but  whenever  a fmall  por- 
tion of  matter  Is  become  putrid.  It  eafily  diffufes 
itfelf  through  a large  quantity,  like  leaven  in 
pafte.  This  is  in  nothing  more  manifeft  than  in 
the  animal  body,  wherein  a fmall  portion  of  pu- 
trid matter  being  abforbed,  foon  contaminates 
the  whole. 

From  putrefaBion  it  is  that  the  plague,  the 
fpotted  fever,  and  other  diforders  of  the  like 
kind,  take  place.  In  all  thefe,  the  ftrength  is 
diminiffied,  and  fo  Is  the  vital  heat.  In  general, 
if  a recovery  Is  within  the  power  of  medicine, 
the  bark,  acids,  fixed  air,  warm  perfpiratives, 
camphor,  &c.  are  the  moft  powerful  antiputre- 
feents,  and  the  moft  fuccefsful  means  for  re- 
moving thofe  diforders.  It  is  not  certain  that 
brute  animals  are  capable  of  being  morbidly 
affeCted  by  putrid  effluvia. 

PUTRID  FEVER  {ixova  putreo,  to  corrupt)', 
called  alfo  Jrigeraria,  febris  continua  piitrida. 
Under  this  general  name  may  be  included  the 
plague,  fpotted  ox  petechial  i^vexs,  pejlilential,  ma- 
lignant, camp,  jail  fever,&c.  The  more  mild  in- 
ftances  are  of  the  typhous  kind. 

PUTRID  ULCER,  a fpecies  of  ulcer  in  the 
human  fubjeCi:,  fo  called  from  its  connection 
with,  a peculiar  ftate  of  the  fyftem.  To  this 
kind  of  ulcer  Mr.  Bell  gives  the  name  of fcorbu- 
tic.  See  Ulcer. 

PYLORICA  ARTERIA  *,  a branch  of  the 
hepatic  artery,  which  is  ramified  on  the  pylorus, 
and  on  the  cardia,  and  anaftomofes  with  the 
arteria  gaftrica  dextra. 
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PYLORIC  A VENA,  a branch  from  the 
vena  porta;  ventralis.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a 
branch  of  the  gaftrica  re£l:a  : it  paffcs  over  the 
pylorus  to  the  fhort  arch  of  the  ftomach,  where 
it  analtomofes  with  the  coronary  vein. 

PYLORL^S  (from  ttuAij,  a door^  and  wpsM,  to 
guard).  The  word  fignifies  a porttr,  and  thus 
the  Greeks  called  the  right  orifice  of  the  fto- 
mach, See  Stomach.  A branch  of  the  he- 
patic artery  and  of  the  ve7Ja  porta  ventraliSy  are 
called  the  pyloric  artery  and  vein. 

PYRAMIDALES  MUSCULI  (from 
po/pj;,  a pyramid) ; the  pyramidal-mufcles  of  the 
belly^  alfo  called  auxiliarii.  They  prefent  them- 
felves  next  to  the  afcending  and  defcending 
oblique  mufcles.  They  were  firft  difcovered 
by  Fallopius.  They  are  fituated  before  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  redfi,  arifing  from  the  fore  part 
of  the  os  pubis,  clofe  to  the  fymphyfis.  They 
grow  fmalier  as  they  proceed : they  end  in  a 
point,  and  are  loft  in  the  linea  alba.  Their 
figure  gives  them  their  name.  They  pull  down 
the  linea  alba.  They  were  called  auxiliarii^  auxi- 
liary mufcles,  from  a fuppofition  that  they  are 
only  fupplemental  to  the  re£tl  in  their  adiion, 
the  order  of  their  fibres  in  both  agreeing  ; and 
thefe  being  always  abfent  when  the  re£ti  are 
continued  flefliy  to  the  jundlure  of  the  ofla 
pubis. 

PYRAMIDALIS  NASI,  a mufcle  called 
triangularis  and  anterior.  One  extremity  is  in- 
ferred in  the  fynarthrofis  of  the  os  frontis,  and 
ofla  nafi  ; it  runs  down  the  fide  of  the  nofe,  and 
is  again  inferred  into  the  cartilage  there. 

PYRETHRUM,  See  Pellitort. 

PYREXI.<3£  (from  ■aopstopi  febris)^  febrile 
difeafes. 

PYRIFORMIS  MUSCULUS,  a mufcle  of 
the  thigh,  which  receives  its  name  from  its  fi- 
gure ; it  is  alfo  called  lliacus  Extcrnus^  from  its 
fituation  : its  beginning  is  round  and  flefhy 
from  the  inferior  and  internal  part  of  the  os  fa- 
crum,  where  it  refpe£ls  the  pelvis  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  defcending  obliquely  in  the  great 
finus  of  the  os  ilium,  above  the  acute  procefs  of 
die  ifchium,  and  joining  with  the  glutaeus  me- 


dlus,  It  is  uiferted,  by  a round  tendon.  In  the 
fuperlor  part  of  the  root  of  the  great  trochanter. 
This  moves  the  os  femoris  fomewhat  upwards, 
and  turns  it  outwards.  See  Iliacus. 

PYRITES  (from  trop  fire),  fire-stones. 
They  are  fo  called  becaufe  they  ftrike  fire  with 
fteel.  They  vary  much  in  their  appearances, 
being  of  different  colours,  fhapes,  and  internal 
ftrufture.  In  moft  parts  they  are  found  near 
the  furface  of  the  earth.  They  confift  chiefly  of 
fulphur,  iron,  and  metallic  earth;  in  fome  there 
Is  a little  copper;  in  the  yellow  fort  there  is. 
much  fulphur  ; in  the  white  there  is  but  little. 

! They  become  powdery,  and  acquire  a vitri- 
olic tafte;  the  rain,  when  fuffered  to  fall  on 
them,  wafhesaway  their  acid  of  fulphur,  which 
velfels  are  placed  underneath  to  receive ; and 
from  this  the  green  vitriol  or  copperas  is  gene- 
rally made.  Pyrites  are  not  ufed  medicinally  in 
fubftance. 

PY’RO-LIGNATES,  are  falts  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Pyro-ligneous  acid,  as  it  is  called, 
with  the  different  alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic 
bafes., There  are  twenty-four  fpecies  enumerat- 
ed in  M.  Fourcroy’s  Elements  of  Natural  Hif- 
tory  and  Chemiftry. 

PYRO-MUCITES,  are  falts  formed  by 
the  chemical  union  of  the  Pyro-rtiucous  acid, 
with  the  different  alkaline,  earthy,  and  metal- 
lic bafes.  There  are  twenty-four  fpecies  enu- 
merated in  M.  Fourcroy’s  Elements. 

PYRO-TARTARITES,  are  falts  formed 
by  the  chemical  union  of  the  Pyro-tartareous 
acid.  With  the  different  alkaline,  earthy, 
and  metallic  bafes.  There  are  twenty-four  fpe- 
cies enumerated  in  M.  Fourcroy’s  Elements. 

PYROPHORUS  (from  Ttvp,  fire,  and  (papu;, 
1 hear),  a chemical  preparation  poffelfing  the 
property  of  kindling,  on  being  expofed  to  the 
air.  It  confifts  of  carbon  and  phofphoric  acid. 

PYROTICS,  are  medicines  that  are  actually 
or  potentially  hot,  fuch  as  will  burn  the  flefli, 
and  raife  an  efchar  ; from  Tto^,  ignis,  fire. 

PYXIS  is  properly  a box;  and,  from 

its  refemblance,  the  cavity  of  the  hip-bone,  or 
acetabulum,  fometimes  called  Os  Pyxidis. 
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QPl.  QUANTUM  PLACET,  aS  much  AS  you 

^ pleafe. 

(^S.  (iUANTUM  suFFiciT,  as  much  as  fuf- 
ficeth. 

Q_^V.  QUANTUM  VIS,  as  much  as  you  think 
proper. 

(^JACK.  See  Empiric. 

QU  ADRAGEMINI,  are  four  mufcles  of  the 
human  thigh,  the  PyriJ'ormisy  the  two  Gemini, 
and  the  ^uadratus. 

Q_ITADRANS:  a three-ounce  meafure  was 
formerly  thus  named. 

QU  ADR  Al  l,  four-fquare  mufcles.  In- 
ftances  of  thefe  in  the  horfe,  are  fhewn  in  Plates 
VI.  XII.  and  XXI.  and  the  explanations  will 
appear  in  the  feveral  articles  to  which  the 
fame  are  annexed.  ^ 

QUADRATUS  FEMORIS.  This  mufcle 
rifes  from  the  outfide  of  the  tuberofity  of  the 
ifchium,  and  is  inferted  into  the  line  between 
the  trochanter  major  and  minor,  ferving  to  ro- 
tate the  thigh  in  the  human  fubjedl. 

QUADRATUS  LUMBORUM,arifesfrom 
the  pofterior  part  of  the  fpine  of  the  ilium,  and 
is  inferted  into  the  infide  of  all  the  tranfverfe 
procelTes  of  the  vertebrse  of  the  loins.  This 
mufcle  moves  the  body  upon  the  loins  to  one 
fide,  and  both  together  help  the  reiSIus  abdomi- 
nis in  bending  the  body  forward. 

QUADRATUS  MAXILLA  INFERIO- 
RIS,  a broad  membranous  mufcle,  which  lies 
immediately  under  the  fkin.  It  arifes  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  fternum,  from  the  clavi- 
culae,  and  from  the  acromium.  It  covers 
all  the  neck,  and  adheres  firmly  to  the  low- 
er edge  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  being  produced, 
covers  alfo  tlie  lower  part  of  the  cheeks.  When 
it  afis,  it  pulls  the  jaw  downwards. 

QU ADRATUS  RADII,  arifes  by  a broad 
and  flefhy  beginning,  from  the  lower  and  inter- 
nal part  of  the  ulna  ; it  pafles  over  the  ligament 
that  joins  the  radius  to  the  ulna,  and  is  inferted 
as  broad  at  its  beginning  into  the  external  and 
lower  part  of  the  radius. 

QUADRUPEDS,  fuch  animals  as  walk  on 


four  feet.  All  quadrupeds  have  a covering  of 
hair,  wool,  &c.  to  defend  them  from  the  in- 
juries of  the  weather.  This  varies  inthicknefs 
according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year  and  differ- 
ence of  climate : In  Ruffia  and  the  northern 
countries,  their  furs  are  very  thick  and  warm, 
while  the  little  Spanifh  lap-dogs,  and  Barbary 
cows,  have  little  or  no  hair  at  all. 

The  cutis  and  cuticula  in  quadrupedsare  con- 
flru£ted  much  in  the  fame  way  as  the  human, 
only  more  elaftic ; immediately  under  this, 
there  is  a very  thin  cutaneous  mufcular  fub- 
ftance  called  panniculus  carnofus,  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  quadrupeds,  the  porcine  kind  ex- 
cepted; this  principally  covers  the  trunk,  ferv- 
ing to  fhrivel  the  fkin,  in  order  to  drive  off  in- 
fedbs  ; their  tails  and  heads  not  being  fufficient 
for  this  purpofe,  while  their  extremities  are  em- 
ployed in  their  fupport  and  progreflion. 

it  has  probably  been  from  obferving  fome 
mufcles  of  the  human  body,  fuch  as  the  pla- 
tyfma-myoldes,  cremafter,  and  frontales,  and 
the  collapfed  tunica  ccllulofa  of  emaciated  fub- 
je£ts,  to  refemble  this  thin  mufcle,  that  fome  of 
the  older  anatomifts  reckon  fuch  a panniculus 
among  the  common  teguments  of  the  human 
body.  This  Carolus  Stephanus  has  well  ob- 
ferved  in  his  writings. 

Moft  quadrupeds  want  clavicles  w'hence 
their  anterior  extremities  fall  upon  the  chell, 
fo  as  to  make  their  thorax  proportionally  nar- 
rower than  the  human.  Thisfmall  diftance  of 
the  anterior  extremities  is  very  neceffary  for 
their  uniform  progrelfion : apes  indeed  and 
fquirrels,  have  clavicles,  to  allow  them  a move 
full  ufe  of  their  extremities  in  climbing ; but 
when  they  walk  on  all-fours,  they  move  but  in- 
differently. 

While  fome  philofophers  have  chofen  to 
level  man  to  the  rank  of  quadrupeds,  others  have 
attempted  to  elevate  certain  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion to  the  fame  clafs  with  their  reputed  lords. 
The  ora7}g  outang  is  ranged  by  Linnu  us  as  con- 
generous with  man,  and  fome  theorifts  have 
even  confidered  him  as  the  original  flock  of  the 
r 
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human  race,  pretending  that  he  has  been  the 
man  of  the  luoods  for  many  ages  before  gar- 
dens were  ever  thought  of.  "His  claims  to  hu- 
manity are  founded  on  his  being  able  to  walk 
upright  occafionally,  being  furniflied  with  a 
competent  (hare  of  mufcles  requifite  for  the 
purpofe.  The  form  of  his  heart,  lungs,  breaft, 
brains,  inteftines,  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  men  ; 
the  ccecum  has  alfo  its  appendix  verwiformis  : he 
can  fit  upright  with  great  eafe ; fliews  more  de- 
fign  in  his  plans  than  his  aflbciates  in  the  fo- 
refts  ’,  and  can  handle  a ftick  on  occafion  with 
tolerable  dexterity.  His  difqualifications  are 
the  following:  The  pofition  of  the foramen  mag- 
num occipitisy  which  is  farther  backward  tlian 
in  the  human  fpecies,  and  the  fockets  of  his 
lower  jaw,  made  to  receive  the  dentes  incifores  of 
the  upper,  indicate  his  relationlhip  to  the  mon- 
key breed.  He  has  alfo  thirteen  ribs  on  each 
fide;  his  arms,  feet,  and  toes,  are  much  longer 
than  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies,  &c.  and  al- 
though his  foot  does  not  fo  clofely  refemble  a 
hand  as  that  of  the  ape,  yet  the  pollex  pedis,  or 
great  toe,  is  placed  at  a greater  diftance  from 
the  other  toes,  which  gives  it  the  appearance 
and  ufes  of  a thumb.  Thefe  differences  indicate, 
that,  although  the  orang  can  occafionally  adl 
the  biped,  yet  he  is  much  better  qualified  to 
walk  on  his  fore-feet,  and  climb  trees,  than 
the  generality  of  the  modern  race  of  men.  But 
an  objedlion  to  his  claims,  ftill  weightier  than 
any  of  the  differences  ftated  above,  arifes  from 
his  want  of  fpeech.  For  there  is  no  nation  of 
men,  however  favage,  that  is  deflltute  of  fpeech; 
though  individuals,  fecluded  from  fociety,  may 
in  time  lofe  that  faculty.  No  inftances  are 
known  in  which  a company  of  ten  or  twelve 
men  have  been  without  a language ; but  up- 
wards of  thirty  of  the  orang  fpecies  have  been 
found  in  a herd,  without  fhewing  the  fmallefl 
traces  of  this  faculty.  It  has  been  fuggefted  by 
Rouffeau,  that  they  may  have  loft  the  power 
from  their  negledl  of  ufing  it;  but  it  is  very 
fingular  that  they  alone  fliould  lofe  this  power, 
and  not  that  race  of  men  to  whom  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  fo  nearly  related.  This  point, 
however,  has  been  completely  decided  by  the 
difcoveries  of  profeffor  Camper ; who,  in  a 
paper  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions,  vol. 
Ixix.  part.  i.  art.  14.  has  demonftrated,  by  an 
anatom.ical  diffeiTion  of  the  organ  of  the  voice, 
that  articulation  is  rendered  impoffible  in  thefe 
animals  in  confequence  of  the  ftrufture  of  that 
organ.  From  the  nature  and  fituation  of  thofe 
parts  in  the  orang  outang  (as  well  as  in  the  ape 
and  in  the  monkey),  he  has  proved,  that  no 
modulation  of  the  voice  refembling  human 
Ipeecli  can  be  produced  in  thefe  creatures ; be- 
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caufe  the  air,  pafTing  through  the  rima  glottidis^ 
is  immediately  loft  in  two  ventricles  or  hollow 
bags  in  the  neck  (which  are  fometimes  united 
into  one),  with  which  all  thefe  animals  are  fur- 
niflred,  and  w'hich  have  a communication  with 
tlie  mouth  through  the  faiil  rima  or  fiit,  fo  that 
the  air  mull  return  from  thence,  without  any 
force  or  melody,  within  the  throat  and  mouth, 
in  thefe  creatures. 

We  might  go  on  to  trace  the  approach  of 
other  brute  animals  to  the  ftrutfture  of  the  humaa 
fubjed,  but  this  is  rather  the  province  of  the  na- 
turalift,  and  would  lead  us  into  too  wide  a field-. 
We  fhall  therefore  confine  ourfelves,  in  this 
place,  to  the  anatomical  defeription  of  the  more 
ufeful  domeftic  quadrupeds. 

Anatomy  of  the  dog. — We  may  firft  obferve  of 
this  animal,  as  indeed  of  moft  quadrupeds,thatits 
legs  are  much  fhorter  in  proportion  to  its  trunk 
than  in  man,  the  length  of  whofe  fteps  depends 
entirely  on  the  length  of  his  inferior  extremi- 
ties : however,  to  balance  this,  the  trunk  of  the 
animal  is  proportionally  longer  and  fmaller,  his 
fpine  more  flexible,  by  which  he  is  able  at 
each  ftep  to  bring  his  pofterior  extremities  near- 
er to  his  anterior.  His  common  teguments  are 
much  a-kin  to  thofe  of  other  quadrupeds,  only 
they  allow  little  or  no  paflage  for  fweat ; but 
when  he  is  over-heated,  the  fuperfluous  matter 
finds  an  exit  by  the  falivary  glands,  for  he  lolls 
out  his  tongue  and  Havers  plentifully.  We  are 
not,  however,  to  fuppofe,  that  becaufe  a dog 
does  not  fweat,  he  has  no  infenfible  perfpira- 
tion.  That  a dog  perfpires  is  evident,  becaufe 
one  of  thefe  animals  can  trace  another  by  the 
feent  of  his  footfteps ; which  could  not  happen 
if  a large  quantity  of  perfpirable  matter  was  not 
conftantly  going  off. 

The  pyramidal  mufcles  are  wanting,  to  fup- 
ply  which,  the  reiSlus  is  inferted  flefhy  into  the 
os  pubis. 

• 'I'he  omentum  reaches  down  to  the  os  pubis, 
which,  confidering  the  pofture  of  the  animal, 
we  fhall  find  to  be  a wife  provifion,  fince  its  ufe 
is  to  feparate  an  oily  liquor  for  lubricating  the 
guts  and  facilitating  their  periftaltic  motion  ; fo 
in  our  eredl  pofture  the  natural  gravity  of  the 
oil  will  determine  it  downward,  but  in  the  ho- 
rizontal pofition  of  thefe  creatures,  if  all  the  in- 
teftines were  not  covered,  there  would  be  no 
favourable  derivation  of  the  fluid  to  the  guts  ly- 
ing in  the  pofterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  which 
is  the  higheft  ; and  befides,  had  tlie  omentum 
reached  much  farther  down  in  us,  it  would  not 
only  have  fupplied  too  great  a quantity  of 
oil  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  but 
we  fhould  have  been  in  continual  danger  of 
herni'je  ; and  even  at  prefent  the  omentum  fre- 
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quently  pafTcs  clown  w'itli  fonie  of  the  other  vif- 
cera,  and  forms  part  of  thofe  tumors.  To  thefe, 
however,  the  dog  is  not  fubjeft,  as  his  vifeera  do 
not  prefs,  fo  much  on  the  rings  of  the  abdo- 
minal mulcles,  and  bcfides  are  prevented  from 
paffing  through  by  a pendulous  flap  of  fat,  men- 
tioned hereafter.  The  inferior  and  interior  la- 
mella of  the  omentum  is  fixed  to  the  fpleen, 
fundus  of  the  ftomach,  pylorus,  liver,  &c.  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  human  ; but  tlie  fuperior 
having  no  colon  to  pafs  over,  goes  diretTly  to 
the  back  bone.  This  I'erves  to  explain  the  forma- 
tion of  the  fmall  omentum  in  the  human  bo- 
dy ; which  is  nothing  but  the  large  omentum, 
having  loft  its  fat,  palfing  over  the  ftomach  and 
colon,  where  it  reaflumes  its  pinguedo ; fo  pro- 
ceeds, and  is  firmly  attached  to  the  liver,  fpine, 
&c.  The  ftriae  of  fat  are  pretty  regularly  dif- 
pofsd  through  it,  accompanying  the  dilliibu- 
tion  of  the  blood-veflels  to  guard  them  from 
the  prelTure  of  the  fuperincumbent  vifeera. 

This  animal’s Jlomachy  though  pretty  much 
refembling  the  human  in  its  ftiape,  is  fomewhat 
differently  fituated.  It  lies  more  longitudinal, 
as  indeed  all  the  other  vifeera  do,  to  accommo- 
date themfelves  to  the  fhapeofthe  cavity  in  which 
they  are  contained  ; that  is,  its  inferior  orifice 
is  much  farther  down  with  refpe£f  to  the  fupe- 
rior than  the  human  ; by  this  means  the  grofs 
food  has  an  eafier  paffage  into  the  duodenum. 
Again,  the  fundus  of  the  human  ftomach,  when 
diftended,ftandsalmoft  diredlly  forwards,  which 
is  occafioned  by  the  little  omentum  tying  it  fo 
clofe  down  to  the  back-bone,  &c.  at  its  two  ori- 
fices ; but  it  not  being  fixed  in  that  manner  in 
the  dog,  the  fundus  remains  always  pofterior  : 
this  alfo  anfwers  very  well  the  lhape  of  the  dif- 
ferent cavities,  the  diftance  betwijct  the  cardia 
and  fundus  being  greater  than  that  betwixt  the 
two  fides.  It  feems  to  be  much  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  the  bulk  of  the  animal  than  the  hu- 
man, that  it  might  contain  a greater  quantity  of 
food  at  once  ; which  was  very  neceffary,  fince 
this  animal  cannot  at  any  time  get  its  fufte- 
nance  as  men  do.  The  turbillion  is  not  fo 
large,  nor  is  there  any  coarction  for  forming  the 
antrum  Wiilejny  as  in  the  ftomach  of  man.  It 
is  confiderably  thicker  and  more  mufcular  than 
ours,  for  breaking  the  cohefion  of  their  food, 
which  they  fwallow  without  fulBcient  chewing. 
Hence  it  is  evident  the  force  of  the  ftomach  is 
not  fo  great  as  fomc  would  have  it,  nor  its  con- 
traftion  fo  violent : otherwife  that  of  dogs 
would  be  undoubtedly  wounded  by  the  (harp 
bones,  &c.  they  always  take  down  ; for  the 
contra£l:ion  here  is  ftill  greater  than  in  the  hu- 
man ftomach,  which  is  much  thinner.  The  ru- 
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g?c  of  the  tunica  villofa  are  neither  fo  large,  nor 
fituated  tranfverfely,  as  in  the  human,  but  go 
from  one  orifice  to  the  other:  the  reafon  of 
which  difference  is,  perhaps,  that  they  might  be 
in  lefs  danger  of  being  hurt  by  the  hard  fub- 
ftances  this  creature  frequently  feeds  upon  ; and 
for  the  fame  reafon  there  is  not  the  like  coarc- 
tion at  the  pylorus. 

The  intejlines  of  this  animal  are  proportion- 
ally much  fhorter  than  ours ; for  the  food  which 
thefe  creatures  moftly  ufe,  fooii  diffolves,  and 
then  putrifies  : on  which  account  there  vi^as  no 
occafion  for  a long  tra£l  of  inteftines,  but  on 
the  contrary  that  it  fliould  be  quickly  thrown 
out  of  the  body.  The  fame  is  to  be  obferved 
of  all  the  carnivorous  animals.  The  mufcular 
coat  of  the  inteftines  is  alfo  thicker  and  ftronger 
than  the  human,  to  protrude  the  contents  quick- 
ly and  accurately.  Tlie  valvule  conuiwntes  are 
lefs  numerous,  and  in  a longitudinal  diredtion  ; 
and  the  whole  trail  of  the  alimentary  canal  is 
covered  with  a flime,  which  lubricates  the  in- 
teftines, faves  them  from  the  acrimony  of  the 
excrementitious  part,  and  facilitates  its  paffage. 

The  duodenum  differs  confiderably  in  its  fitua- 
tion  from  the  human.  For  in  man  it  firft 
mounts  from  the  pylorus  upwards,  backwards, 
and  to  the  right  fide : then  paffes  down  by 
the  gall  bladder ; and,  marching  over  the  right 
kidney  and  fuperior  part  of  the  pfoas  mufeies, 
makes  a curvature  upwards ; and  paffes  over 
the  back-bone  and  vena  cava  inferior,  to  the  left 
hypochondrium,  where  it  gets  through  the 
omentum,  mefentery  and  mefocolon,  to  com- 
mence the  jejununiy  being  firmly  tied  down  all 
the  way,  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  dudls  enter- 
ing at  its  moft  depending  part : whereas,  in  the 
dog,  the  duodenum  is  fixed  at  the  pylorus  to 
the  concave  furface  of  the  liver,  and  hangs 
loofe  and  pendulous  with  the  myientery  back- 
wards into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ; then 
turning  up  again,  is  fixed  to  the  back-bone, 
where  it  ends  in  the  jejunum  ; the  bile  and  pan- 
creatic juice  are  poured  into  it  at  the  meft  de- 
pending part.  Therefore  the  fame  intention 
feems  to  have  been  had  in  view  in  the  forma- 
tion of  this  part  in  both,  viz.  the  giving  the 
chyle,  after  the  fecretions  of  the  liver  and  pan- 
creas arc  poured  into  it,  a difadvantageous 
courfe,  that  fo  it  might  be  the  more  intimately 
blended  with  the  humours  before  its  entry  into 
the  jejunum,  where  the  la£teals  are  very  nu- 
merous. And  thus,  by  reafon  of  their  diferent 
pofture,  the  fame  defign  (though  by  a very  dif- 
ferent order  of  the  parts)  is  brought  about  in 
both.  The  other  fmall  guts  are  much  the  fame 
with  ours,  only  Ihorter.  The  great  guts  are  alfo 
7"  2 
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ffiorfer  and  lefs  capacious  tlian  in  the  human 
body  ; and  wc  take  it  for  a general  rule,  that  all 
animals  that  live  on  vegetable  food,  have  not 
tmly  their  fmall  guts  confiderably  longer,  but 
alfo  their  great  guts  more  .capacious,  than  fuch 
creatures  as  feed  on  other  animals.  Hence 
man,  from  this  form  of  his  inteftines,  and  that 
of  the  teeth,  feems  to  have  been  originally  de- 
figned  for  feeding  on  vegetables  chiefly,  and 
ftill  the  moft  of  his  food,  and  all  his  drink, 
is  of  that  clafs. 

The  appendix  vermiformie  juftly  enough  dc- 
ferves  the  name  of  an  intejlitmm  caecum  in  this 
fubjedf,  though  in  the  human  body  It  does  not ; 
and  it  has  probably  been  from  the  largenefs  of 
this  part  in  this  and  fome  other  animals,  that 
the  oldeft  anatomifts  came  to  reckon  that  Imall 
appendicle  in  man  as  one  of  the  great  guts. 
C3n  its  internal  furface  we  obferve  a great  num- 
ber of  mucous  glands.  All  thefe  throw  out 
flime;  their  principal  office  would  feem  to  be  the 
procuring  a fufficient  quantity  of  that  matter  for 
the  purpofes  above  mentioned.  Still,  however, 
there  feems  to  be  fome  unknown  ufe  for  this  or- 
gan in  other  anim.als  ; for  the  appendicula  vermi- 
formis  in  them  is  either  of  great  fizeor  of  great 
length.  In  a rat,  it  is  rather  larger  than  the 
ftomach  ; In  others,  as  fwine,  and  fome  of  the 
animals  which  live  on  vegetables,  it  has  long  con- 
volutions, fo  that  the  food  muft  be  lodged  in  It 
for  a long  time.  Thus,  probably,  fome  change 
takes  place  in  the  food,  which  requires  a confi- 
derable  time  to  effe£l:uate,and,  though  unknown 
to  us,  may  anfwer  very  ufeful  purpofes  to  the 
animal. 

The  colqn  has  no  longitudinal  ligaments  ; and 
confequcntly  this  gut  is  not  purfed  up  into  dif- 
ferent bags  or  cells  as  the  human  : nor  docs 
this  Inteftine  make  any  circular  turn  round  the 
abdomen  ; but  palTes  direddly  acrofs  it  to  the 
top  of  the  os  facrum,  where  it  gets  the  name 
of  redlum. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  intejiinum  reSfum^  or 
verge  of  the  anus,  there  are  found  two  bags  or 
pouches,  which  contain  a moft  abominable  fe- 
tid mucus  of  a yellow  colour,  for  which  we 
know  no  ufe,  unlefs  it  ferve  to  lubricate  the 
{trained  extremity  of  the  reflu m,  and  defend  it 
againft  the  afperity  of  the  faeces,  or  to  feparate 
fome  liquor  that  might  otherwife  prove  hurtful 
to  their  bodies.  There  is  nothing  analogous  to 
thofe  facs  in  the  human  fubjeft,  unlefs,  we 
reckon  the  mucilaginous  glands  that  are  found 
moft  frequent  and  largeft  about  the  lower  part 
of  the  re<ftum. 

The  mefentery  is  confiderably  longer  than  in 
the  human  bodj}  j that,  in  his  horizontal  fitua- 
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tion,  the  Inteftines  may  reft  fecurely  on  the  foft 
cuffilon  of  the  abdominal  mufcles.  The  fat  is 
here  difpofed  in  the  fame  way,  and  for  the  fame 
reafon,  as  In  the  omentum.  The  interftices 
betwixt  the  fat  are  filled  with  a fine  membrane. 
Inftead  of  a great  number  of  glandulae  vagae  to 
be  found  in  the  human  mefentery,  we  find  the 
glands  few  in  number,  and  thofe  are  clofely 
connefled  together:  or  there  is  only  one  large 
gland  to  be  obferved  in  the  middle  of  the  me- 
fentery of  a dog,  which,  from  its  imagined  re- 
femblance  to  the  pancreas  and  the  name  of  its 
difeoverer,  is  called  pancreas  Afelii : but  the  re- 
femblance,  if  there  is  any,  depends  chiefly  on 
the  connedlion,  the  itrudlure  being  entirely  dif- 
ferent. The  reafon  why  this  in  man  is  as  it 
were  fubdivided  into  many  fmaller  ones,  may 
poffibly  be,  that  as  the  guts  of  a human  body 
are  proportionally  much  longer  than  thofe  of 
this  creature,  it  would  have  been  Inconvenient 
to  have  gathered  all  the  laiiea  primi  generis  into 
one  place ; whereas,  by  colledlinga  few  of  thefe - 
velTels  into  a neighbouring  gland,  the  fame  ef- 
fecfl  is  procured  much  more  eafily.  Whether 
the  food  in  this  animal  needs  lefs  preparation  in 
its  paflage  through  thefe  glands,  is  a matter  very 
much  unknown  to  us ; though  it  is  certain  that 
fome  changes  really  do  take  place. 

The  pancreas  in  man  lies  acrofs  the  abdomen, 
tied  down  by  the  peritonaeum  ; but  the  capacity 
of  this  creature's  abdomen  not  allowing  of  that 
Ctuation,  it  is  difpofed  more  longitudinally,  be- 
ing tied  to  the  duodenum,  which  it  accompanies 
for  fome  way.  Its  du£l  enters  the' duodenum 
about  an  inch  and  a half  below  the  dudtus  com- 
munis'. 

mhe  fpleen  of  this,  animal  differs  from,  ours 
very  much,  both  in  figure  and  fituation.  It  is 
much  more  oblong  and  thin,  and  lies  more  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  the  abdomen,  like  the 
pancreas.  Though  the  fpleen  of  this  creature 
is  not  firmly  tied  to  the  diaphragm  (which  was 
neceffary  in  our  eredl  pofture  to  hinder  it  from 
falling  downwards), yet  by  the  animal’s  prone  po- 
fitioh,  its  pofterior  parts  being  rather  higher  than 
the  anterior.  It  comes  to  be  always  contiguous 
to  this  mufcle,  and  is  as  effedlually  fubjedled 
to  an  alternate  preffure  from  Its  adlion  as  the 
human  fpleen  Is. 

The  human  liver  has  no  fiffures  or  divifions, 
except  that  fmall  one  betwixt  the  two  pila, 
where  the  large  vefl'els  enter  ; whereas  in  a dog, 
and  all  other  creatures  that  have  a large  flexion 
in  their  fpine,  as  lions,  leopards,  cats,  &c.  the 
liver  and  lungs  are  divided  into  a great  many 
lobes  by  deep  fedlions,  reaching  the  large  blood 
veffels,  which  in  great  motions  of  the  back  bone 
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may  eafily  flideover  one  another  ; and  fo  are  in 
much  lefs  danger  of  being  torn  or  bruifed,  than 
if  they  were  formed  of  one  entire  piece,  as  we 
really  fee  it  in  horned  cattle  and  fnch  crea- 
tures as  have  the  back-bone  ftiff  and  lefs  move- 
able.  There  is  here  no  llgamentum  latum  con- 
ne£ling  the  liver  to  the  diaphragm,  which  in 
our  fituation  is  neceffary  to  keep  that  vifeus  in 
its  place  : whereas  in  this  creature,  it  naturally 
gravitates  forwards,  and  by  the  horizontal  pofi- 
tion  of  the  animal,  is  in  no  danger  of  prefTing 
againft  the  vena  cava  -,  the  preventing  of  which 
is  one  ufe  generally  affigned  to  this  ligament  in 
man.  Had  the  liver  of  the  dog  been  thus  con- 
ne£l:ed  to  the  diaphi'agm,  the  refpiration  mult 
neceflarily  have  fufFered  ; for,  as  we  lliall  lee 
afterwards,  this  mufcle  is  here  moveable  at  the 
centre  as  well  as  at  the  fides.  But  in  man  the 
liver  is  fixed  to  the  diaphragm,  mollly  at  its 
tendinous  part ; that  is,  where  the  pericardium 
is  fixed  to  it  on  the  other  fide ; fo  that  it  is  in  no 
danger  of  impeding  the  refpiration,  being  fuf- 
pended  by  the  mediaftinum  and  bones  of  the 
thorax.  In  confequence  of  this  vifeus  being 
divided  into  fo  many  lobes,  it  follows,  that  the 
hepatic  du£ts  cannot  polfibly  join  into  one  com- 
mon trunk  till  they  are  quite  out  of  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  liver,  becaufe  a branch  comes  out 
from  every  lobe  of  the  liver  •,  all  of  which,  by  their 
union,  form  the  hepatic  du£l : whence  we  are  led 
to  conclude,  that  the  hepato-cyftic  duffs,  men- 
tioned by  fome  authors,  do  not  exift.  The  gall 
bladder  itfelfis  wanting  in  feveral  animals,  fuch 
as  the  deer,  the  horfe,  the  afs,  &c.  -,  but  in 
place  of  it,  in  fuch  animals  the  hepatic  duff,  at 
its  beginning,  is  widened  into  a refervoir  of  con- 
fiderable  fize,  which  may  anfwer  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  in  them  that  the  gall  bladder  does  in  others. 

Wecome  next,  after  having  examined  the chy- 
lopoietic  vifeera,  to  thofe  organs  that  ferve  for 
the  fecretion  and  excretion  of  urine.  And  firfi; 
of  the  Sidneys  : which  in  this  animal  are  fituat- 
ed  much  in  the  fame  way  as  in  the  human  fub- 
jeft ; but  have  no  fat  on  their  inferior  furface, 
where  they  face  the  abdomen,  and  are  of  a 
more  globular  form  than  the  human.  The  rea- 
fon  of  thefe  differences  will  eafily  appear,  if  you 
compare  their  fituation  and  pofture  in  this  ani- 
mal with  thofe  in  a man,  who  walks  ereef. 
They  are  placed,  in  this  fubjefl,  in  the  inferior 
part  of  the  body,  fo  are  not  liable  to  the  prefl- 
ure  of  the  vifeera,  which  feems  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal caufe  of  the  fatnefs  of  thofe  organs  in  us, 
and  perhaps  may  llkewife  be  the  caufe  of  our 
being  more  fubjeft  to  the  ftone  than  other  ani- 
mals. H;nce  there  is  no  need  of  any  cellular 
Aibftance  to  ward  off  tliis  prelTure  where  there 
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would  neceffarily  be  fat  colIe£Ied  ; but  the  fu- 
perior  part  of  their  kidneys  is  pretty  well  co- 
vered with  fat,  left  they  fiaould  fufflr  any  com- 
preflion  from  the  a&ion  of  the  ribs  and  fpine. 

In  the  internal  ftruclure  there  is  ftill  a more 
confiderable  difference  ; for  the  papilla  do  not 
here  fend  out  fingle  the  feveral  tuhuii  uriniferi ; 
but  being  all  united,  they  hang  down  in  form 
of  a loofe  pendulous  flap  in  the  middle  of  the 
pelvis,  and  form  a kind  of  feptum  medium;  fo 
that  a dog  has  a pelvis  formed  within  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  kidney.  The  only  thing  that  is 
properly  analogous  to  a pelvis  in  man  is  that 
fac  or  dilatation  of  the  ureters  formed  at  the 
union  of  the  duBus  uriniferi.  The  external  part 
of  the  kidney  of  a dog  fomewhat  refembles  one 
of  the  lobes  of  the  kidney  of  a human  foetus: 
but  in  a human  adult  the  appearance  is  very 
different ; becaufe,  in  man,  from  the  continual 
preffure  of  the  furrounding  vifeera,  the  lobes, 
which  in  the  foetus  are  quite  diftindb  and  fepa- 
rated,  concrete,  but  the  original  cortical  fub- 
ftance  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  internal  parts  of 
the  kidney.  The  reafon  of  thefe  particula- 
rities may  probably  be,  that  the  fluids  of  thi« 
animal,  as  of  all  thofe  of  the  carnivorous  kind, 
being  much  more  acrid  than  thofe  that  live  on 
vegetable  food,  its  urine  muft  incline  much  to 
an  alkalefcency,  as  indeed  the  fmell  and  tafte 
of  that  liquor  in  dogs,  cats,  leopards,  &c.  evi- 
dently fliew,  being  fetid  and  pungent,  and 
therefore  not  convenient  to  be  long  retained  in 
the  body.  For  this  end  it  was  proper  that  the 
fecretlng  organs  fliould  have  as  little  impedi- 
ment as  poflible  by  prefl'ure,  htc.  in  the  per- 
fojming  their  fumflions ; and  for  that  defign, 
the  mcchanifm  of  their  kidneys  feems  to  be  ex- 
cellently adapted.  We  have  moft  elegant  pic- 
tures, m Euftachlus,  of  the  kidneys  of  brutes, 
delineated  as  fuch,  with  a view  to  fliow  Ve- 
falius’s  error  in  painting  and  deferibing  them 
for  the  human. 

The  glandula  or  capfula  atrabilarix  are 
thicker  and  rounder  than  the  human,  for  the 
fame  reafon  as  the  kidneys. 

The  ureters  are  more  mufcular  than  the  hu- 
man, becaufe  of  the  unfavourable  paffage  the 
urine  has  through  them  : they  enter  the  blad- 
der near  its  fundus. 

The  bladder  differs  confiderably  from  the  hu- 
man ; and  firft  in  its  form,  wliich  is  pretty 
much  pyramidal  or  pyriform.  This  fliape  of 
the  dog’s  bladder  is  likewife  common  to  all 
quadrupeds,  except  the  ape  and  thofe  of  an 
ereift  pofture.  In  man  it  is  by  no  means  pyri- 
form, but  has  a large  fac  at  its  pofterior  and  in- 
ferior part ; this  form  depends  entirely  on  the 
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•urine  gravitating,  in  our  ere£t  pofture,  to  Itsbot- 
tom,  ■which  it  •will  endeavour  to  protrude ; but  as 
it  cannot  yield  before,  being  contiguous  to  the 
os  pubis,  it  will  naturally  ftretch  out  where 
there  is  the  leall  refiftance,  that  is,  at  the  pof- 
terior  and  lateral  parts  -,  and  were  it  not  for  this 
i'ac,  we  could  not  I'o  readily  come  at  the  blad- 
der to  extra£l  the  ftone  either  by  the  lefler  or 
lateral  operation  of  lithotomy.  Moft  anato- 
niifts  have  delineated  this  wrong ; fo  much, 
that  we  know  of  none  who  has  juftly  painted  it, 
excepting  hir.  Cowper  in  his  Myotomia,  and  Dr. 
Hunter.  It  has  certainly  been  from  obferving 
it  in  brutes  and  young  children,  that  they  have 
been  led  into  this  miftake.  The  fame  caufe, 
viz.  the  gravity  of  the  urine,  makes  the  bladder 
of  a different  form  in  brutes : in  their  hori- 
zontal pofition  the  cervix,  from  which  the  ure- 
thra is  continued,  is  higher  than  its  fundus-,  the 
urine  muff  therefore  diftend  and  dilate  the  moft 
depending  part  by  its  weight. 

As  to  its  conneElioriy  it  is  faftened  to  the  ab- 
dominal mufcles  by  a procefs  of  the  peritoneum, 
and  that  membrane  is  extended  quite  over  it ; 
whereas  in  us,  its  fuperior  and  pofterior  parts 
are  only  covered  by  it : hence  in  man  alone  the 
high  operation  of  lithotomy  can  be  performed 
without  hazard  of  opening  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen. Had  the  peritoneum  been  fpread  over 
the  bladder  in  its  whole  extent,  the  weight  of 
the  vifeera  in  our  ere£f  pofture  would  have  fo 
borne  upon  it,  that  they  would  not  have  allowed 
any  conliderable  quantity  of  urine  to  be  col- 
lefted  there  ; but  we  muft  have  been  obliged 
to  difeharge  its  contents  too  frequently  to  be 
confiftent  with  the  funftions  of  a focial  life. 
Whereas,  by  means  of  the  peritoneum,  the  urine 
is  now  colle^fed  in  fufficient  quantity,  the  vif- 
eera not  gravitating  this  way. 

It  may  be  taken  for  a general  rule,  that  thofe 
creatures  that  feed  upon  animal  food  have  the 
bladder  more  mufcular  and  confiderably  ftrong- 
cr,  and  lefs  capacious,  than  thofe  that  live  on 
vegetables,  fuch  as  horfes,  cows,  fwine,  &c. 
whofe  bladder  of  urine  is  perfectly  membranous, 
and  very  large.  This  is  wifely  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  their  food  ; for  in  thefe  firft,  as  all 
their  juices  arc  more  acrid,  fo  in  a particular 
manner  their  urine  becomes  exalted  ; which,  as 
its  remora  might  be  of  very  ill  ccnfequence, 
muft  neceffarily  be  quickly  expelled.  This  is 
chiefly  effected  by  its  ftimulating  this  vifeus 
more  ftrongly  to  contrail,  and  fo  to  difeharge 
its  contents,  though  the  irritation  does  not  al- 
together depend  upon  the  ftretching,  but  like- 
wife  arifes  from  the  quality  of  the  liquor. 

Their  fpematic  vejjfels  are  within  their  perito- 
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noum,  which  is  fpread  over  them,  and  from 
which  they  have  a membrane  like  a mefentery ; 
fo  they  hang  loofe  and  pendulous  in  the  abdo- 
men : whereas,  in  us,  they  are  contained  in  the 
cellular  part  of  the  peritoneum,  which  is  tenfely 
ftretched  over  them.  At  their  paffage  out  of 
the  lower  belly,  there  appears  a plain  perfora- 
tion, or  hole  ; hence  the  adult  quadruped,  in 
this  refpe£t,  refembles  the  human  foetus.  And 
from  obferving  this  in  quadrupeds,  has  arifen 
the  falfe  notion  of  hernia  or  rupture  among  au- 
thors. This  opening,  which  leads  dow-n  to  the 
tefticles,  is  of  no  diiadvantage  to  them,  but  evi- 
dently would  have  been  to  us  for  from  the 
weight  of  our  vifeera,  and  our  continually  gra- 
vitating upon  thefe  holes,  we  muft  have  perpe- 
tually laboured  under  enteroceles.  This  they 
are  in  no  hazard  of,  fmee  in  them  this  paffage 
is  at  the  higheft  part  of  their  belly,  and,  in 
their  horizontal  pofture,  the  vifeera  cannot 
bear  upon  it.  And,  to  prevent  even  the  fmall- 
eft  hazard,  there  is  a loofe  pendulous  femilunar 
flap  of  fat ; which  ferves  two  ufes,  as  it  both 
hinders  the  inteftines  from  getting  into  the 
paffage,  and  alfo  the  courfe  of  the  fluids  from 
being  flopped  in  the  veffels,  which  is  fecured  in 
us  by  the  cellular  fubftance  and  tenfe  perito- 
neum. And  it  maybe  worth  while  to  obferve, 
that  this  procefs  remains  -almoft  unaltered,  even 
after  the  animal  has  been  nearly  exhaufted  of 
fat.  There  is  next  a paffage  quite  down  into 
the  cavity  where  the  tefticles  He.  Had  the 
fame  ftrudlure  obtained  in  man,  by  the  conftant 
falling  down  of  the  liquor  which  lubricates  the 
inteftines,  we  fhould  always  have  laboured  un- 
der an  hydrocele ; but  their  pofture  fecures 
them  from  any  hazard  of  this  kind  : indeed 
fome  very  fat  lap-dogs,  that  confequently  have 
an  overgrown  omentum,  are  fometimes  trou- 
bled with  an  epiplocele. 

The  ferotmn  is  fhorter  and  not  fo  pendulous 
as  the  human  in  all  the  dog-kind  that  want  the 
vejicuhe  feminales.,  that  the  feed  at  each  copula- 
tion might  the  fooner  be  brought  from  the  tef- 
tes,  thus  in  fome  meafure  fupplying  the  place 
of  the  veftcuU'  feminales ; for  the  courfe  of  the 
feed  through  the  vafa  deferentia  Is  thus  fhort- 
ened,  by  placing  the  fecerning  veffels  nearer  the 
excretory  organs.  Perhaps  its  palTage  is  like- 
wife  quickened  by  the  mufcular  power  of  the 
vafa  deferentia,  which  is  ftronger  in  this  crea- 
ture than  in  man.  The  want  of  vefcula  femi^ 
nales  at  the  fame  time  explains  the  reafon  why 
this  creature  is  fo  tedious  in  copulation.  But 
why  thefe  bodies  are  abfent  in  the  dog  kind 
more  than  in  other  animals,  is  a circumftancc 
we  know  nothing  of. 
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The  {tru£lure  of  the  tejlkks  is  much  the  fame 
witli  the  human  ; as  are  likewife  the  corpus  py- 
ramidale^  v.iricofum,  or  pampiniforvte,  and  the 
epididymis  or  excretory  veflel  of  the  tefticle. 
'I  he  vnf.t  deferentia  enter  the  abdomen  where 
the  blood -veflels  come  out ; and  palling  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  bladder,  are  inferted  a 
little  below  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra. 

'I  he  preputlum  has  two  mufcles  fixed  to  it  ; 
one  that  arii'es  from  the  fphinfter  ani,  and  is  in- 
ferted all  along  the  penis ; and  this  is  called  re- 
traPlor  prapulii.  Bot  the  other,  whofe  office  is 
dirc(£lly  contrary  to  this,  is  cutaneous ; and 
fcems  to  take  its  origin  from  the  mufcles  of  the 
abdomen,  or  rather  to  be  a produdlion  of  their 
tunica  carnofa.  The  corpera  cavernofa  rife  much 
in  the  fame  way  as  the  human  : but  thefe  foon 
terminate  ; and  the  reft  is  fupplit  d by  a trian 
gular  bone,  in  the  inferior  part  of  which  there 
is  a groove  excavated  for  lodging  the  urethra. 
There  are  upon  the  penis  two  protuberant  bulb- 
ous fleffiy  fubftances,  refembling  the  glans  pe- 
nis in  man,  at  the  back  of  which  are  two  veins, 
which,  by  the,  ereBores  penis  and  other  parts  are 
comprefled  in  the  time  of  coition  ; and  the  cir- 
culation being  flopped,  the  blood  diftends  the 
large  cavernous  bodies.  After  the  penis  is  thus 
fwelled,  the  vagina  by  its  contradlion  and  fwell- 
ing  of  its  corpus  cavernofum,  which  is  confide- 
rably  greater  than  in  other  animals,  gripes  it 
clofely  j and  fo  the  male  is  kept  in  adlion  fome 
time  contrary  to  his  wdll,  till  time  be  given  for 
bringing  a quantity  of  feed  fufficient  to  impregnate 
the  female : and  thus,  by  that  orgafmus  •veneris 
of  the  female  organs  the  want  of  the  veficulee 
feminales  is  in  fome  meafure  fupplied.  But  as 
it  would  be  a very  uneafy  pofture  for  the  dog 
to  fupport  himfelf  folely  upon  his  hinder  feet, 
and  for  the  bitch  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the 
dog  for  fo  long  a time  ; therefore  as  foon  as  the 
bulbous  bodies  are  fufficiently  filled  he  gets  off 
and  turns  averfe  to  her.  Had,  then,  the  penis 
been  pliable  as  in  other  animals,  the  urethra 
muft  of  neceflity  have  been  compreffed  by  this 
twifting ; and  confequently  the  courfe  of  the 
feed  intercepted  ; but  this  is  wifely  provided 
againft  by  the  urethra’s  being  formed  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  bone.  After  the  emiffion  of  the  feed, 
the  parts  turn  flaccid,  the  circulation  isreftored, 
and  the  bulbous  parts  can  be  eafily  extrafted. 

The  projlata  feems  here  divided  into  two, 
which  are  proportionally  larger  than  the  hu- 
man, and  afford  a greater  quantity  of  the  ufual 
fecretions. 

The  uterus  of  multiparous  animals  is  little 
elfe  but  a continuation  of  their  vagina,  only  fe- 
parated  from  it  by  a fmall  ring  or  valve.  From 
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the  uterus  two  long  canals  mount  upon  the 
loins,  in  w’hich  the  feetus  are  lodged:  thefe  are 
divided  into  different  facs,  wl.-ich  are  ftrongly 
conftrifted  betwixt  each  foetus  ; yet  thofe  co- 
ar^lions  give  way  in  the  time  of  birth.  From 
thefe  go  out  the  tuba  Fallopianee,  fo  that  the 
ovaria  are  fituated  pretty  near  the  kidneys. 

We  come  next  to  examine  the  ftrufture  of 
the  thorax  and  its  contents.  But  firft  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  remark  of  the  diaphragm  in  its 
natural  fituation,  that  it  is  in  general  more  loofe 
and  free  than  the  human  j which  is  owing  to  its 
connexion  with  the  neighbouring  parts  in  a 
different  manner  from  ours.  The  human  di- 
aphragm is  connetfted  to  the  pericardium  ; wffiich 
again,  by  the  intervention  of  the  mediaftinum, 
is  tied  to  the  ftemum,  fpine,  &c.  but  here 
there  is  fome  diftance  between  the  diaphragm 
and  pericardium.  We  obferve' further,  that 
its  middle  part  is  much  more  moveable,  and 
the  tendinous  parts  not  fo  large.  And  indeed 
it  was  neceffary  their  diaphragm  fliould  be  fome- 
what  loofe,  they  making  more  ufe  of  It  in  diffi- 
cult refpiration  than  man.  This  we  may  ob- 
ferve by  the  ftrong  heaving  of  the  flanks  of  a 
horfe  or  dog  when  out  of  breath ; which  cor- 
refponds  to  the  rifing  of  the  ribs  in  us. 

The  dlfpofition  and  fituation  of  the  mammee 
vary  as  they  bear  one  or  more  young.  Thofe 
of  the  uniparous  kind  have  them  placed  be- 
tween the  pofterior  extremities,  which  in  them 
is  the  higheft  part  of  their  bodies,  w'hereby 
their  young  get  at  them  without  the  inconveni- 
ence of  kneeling  : nevcrthelefs,  when  the  crea- 
tures are  of  no  great  fize,  and  their  bread  large, 
as  in  ffieep,  the  young  ones  are  obliged  to  take 
this  pofture.  In  multiparous  animals,  they  muft 
have  a great  number  of  nipples,  that  their  feve-' 
ral  young  ones  may  have  room  at  the  fame  time,  - 
and  thefe  difpofed  over  both  thorax  and  abdo- 
men ; and  the  creatures  generally  lie  down  wlien  ' 
the  young  are  to  be  fiickled,  that  they  may 
give  them  the  moft  favourable  fituation.  From 
this  it  does  not  appear  to  be  from  any  particu- 
lar fitnefs  of  the  veffels  at  certain  places  for 
giving  a proper  nourlffiment  to  the  child,  that 
the  breafts  are  fo  placed  in  women  as  we  find 
them,  but  really  from  that  fituation  being  the 
mod  convenient  both  for  mother  and  Infant. 

The Jiernum  Is  very  narrow,  and  confifts  of 
a great  number  of  fmall  bones,  moveable  every 
way  -,  which  always  happens  in  creatures  that  ’ 
have  a great  mobility  in  their  fpine.  The  ribs 
are  ftraighter,  and  by  no'  means  fo  convex  as  the 
human  ; whereby  in  refpiration  the  motion  for- 
ward will  very  little  enlarge  their  thorax,  which  - 
is  compeiifated  by  the  greater  mobility  of  their. > 
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diaphragm  : fo  our  thorax  is  principally  enlarg- 
ed according  to  its  breadth  and  depth,  and  theirs 
according  to  its  length.  The  want  of  clavicles, 
and  the  confequent  falling  in  of  the  anterior  ex- 
tremities upon  the  cheft,  may  contribute  fome- 
what  to  the  ftraightnefs  of  the  ribs. 

The  viediajl'mum  in  this  creature  is  pretty 
broad.  The  pericardium  is  not  here  contigu- 
ous to  the  diaphragm,  but  there  is  an  inch  of 
diftance  betwixt  them,  in  which  place  the 
fmall  lobe  of  the  lungs  lodges  ; and  by  this 
means  the  liver,  &c.  of  this  animal,  though  con- 
tinually preffing  upon  the  diaphragm,  yet  can- 
not difturb  the  heart’s  motion. 

The  heart  is  fituated  with  its  point  almoft 
direcffly  downwards,  according  to  the  creature’s 
pofture,  and  is  but  very  little  inclined  to  the 
left  fide.  Its  point  is  much  fliarper,  and  its 
lhape  more  conoidal,  than  the  human.  Here 
the  names  of  right  and  left  ventricles  are  pro- 
per enough,  though  not  fo  in  the  human ; 
which  ought  rather  to  be  called  anterior  and  p(fle- 
rior,  or  fuperior  and  inferior.  This  animal  has 
the  vena  cava  of  a confiderable  length  within 
the  thorax,  having  near  the  whole  length  of 
the  heart  to  run  over,  ere  it  gets  at  the  finus 
J-oiverianus  dexter.  In  men  as  foon  as  it  pierces 
the  diaphragm,  fo  foon  it  enters  the  pericar- 
dium, which  is  firmly  attached  to  it,  and  im- 
mediately gets  into  the  ftnus  Lowerianus  which 
finus  in  the  human  fubjedl,  by  the  oblique  fitu- 
ation  of  the  heart,  is  almoft  contiguous  to  the 
diaphragm  : and  by  this  we  difeover,  that  feve- 
ral  authors  have  taken  their  delineations  of  the 
human  heart  from  brutes  ; which  is  eafily  de- 
tedfed  by  the  fhape  and  fituation  of  the  heart, 
and  long  vena  cava,  within  the  thorax. 

This  fituation  of  the  heart  in  a dog  agrees 
beft  with  the  fhape  of  its  thorax,  which  is  low- 
er than  the  abdomen.  The  egrefs  of  the  large 
blood-veffels  from  the  heart  is  fomewhat  different 
from  the  human  ; for  here  the  right  fubclavian 
comes  oft  firft  : and  as  a large  trunk  runs  fome 
w'ay  upwards  before  it  gives  off  the  left  carotid, 
and  fplits  into  the  carotid  and  fubclavian  of  the 
right  fide,  then  the  left  fubclavian  is  fentoff.  So 
that  neither  here,  properly  fpeaking,  is  there  an 
aorta  afeendens,  more  than  in  the  human  ; but 
this  name  has  probably  been  impofed  upon  it 
from  obferving  this  in  a cow,  where  indeed 
there  is  an  afeending  and  defeending  aorta. 

From  this  peculiarity  of  the  diftribution  of 
the  Veffels  of  the  right  fide,  which  happens, 
though  not  in  fo  great  a degree,  in  the  human 
fubjedf,  we  may  perhaps  in  fome  meafure  ac- 
count for  the  general  greater  ftrength,  readinefs, 
or  facility  of  motion,  which  is  obfcrvable 
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in  the  right  arm.  Neither  is  this  difference 
peculiar  to  man,  but  is  ftill  more  obfervable  in 
thofe  creatures  in  whom  the  fame  mechanifm 
obtains  in  a greater  degree.  Obferve  a dog  at 
a trot,  how  he  bears  forward  with  his  right  fide ; 
or  look  at  him  when  a-feraping  up  any  thing, 
and  you  will  at  once  fee  that  he  ufes  his  right 
much  oftener  than  he  does  his  left  foot.  Some- 
thing analogous  to  this  may  alfo  be  obferved  in 
horfes. 

The  thymus  of  this  creature  is  proportionally 
much  larger  than  ours  ; whereas  the  glandula 
thyroidea  is  much  lefs,  and  is  divided  into  two 
diftin£t  parts,  or  there  are  two  feparate  glands  ; 
which  is  not  the  cafe  in  man.  The  reafon  of 
this  difference  is  unknown,  as  is  likewife  the 
ufe  of  the  gland  itfelf.  It  is  generally  remarked, 
that  thefe  two  glands  do  thus  alw'ays  fupply 
the  place  of  each  other;  that  is,  in  fuch  animals 
as  haye  a large  thymus,  the  glandula  thyroidea 
is  fmaller,  and  vice  verfa. 

The  thoracic  duB  in  a dog  has  no  curvature 
before  it  enters  the  fubclavian  vein,  the  hori- 
zontal pofition  of  this  animal  allowing  a favour- 
able enough  courfe  to  the  chyle,  fo  as  not  to 
need  that  turn  to  force  its  paftage  into  the 
blood.  It  may  likewife  be  obferved,  that  fuch 
animals  as  walk  horizontally  have  the  valves  of 
the  thoracic  du£I  fewer  in  number  than  others. 
The  horfe  has  only  a fingle  pair;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  ape  refcmbles  man  in  having  fe- 
veral  valves.  Thus  the  lymph  is  not  only  for- 
warded in  its  paffage,  but  the  weight  of  the  co- 
lumn is  diminiftied.  'I  he  lungs  of  this  creature 
are  divided  into  more  numerous  lobes,  and 
deeper  than  they  are  in  man,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon as  the  liver.  The  left  fide  of  the  thorax  in 
this  animal  bears  a greater  proportion  to  the 
right  than  in  man ; the  one  being  nearly  as 
three  to  two,  the  other  as  four  to  three.  In 
quadrupeds,  as  well  as  in  man,  the  lungs  are 
clofely  applied  to  the  containing  parts;  although 
this  has  been  denied  by  fome. 

We  look  on  it  as  a general  rule,  that  all  qua- 
drupeds, that  haveoccafion  to  gather  their  food 
from  the  ground,  are  provided  with  longer  necks 
than  man  : but  as  a long  neck  not  only  gives 
the  obje6tion  of  too  long  a lever  to  the  weight 
of  the  head,  but  alfo,  when  the  animal  is  gather- 
ing his  food,  puts  the  brain  in  danger  of  being 
oppreffed  with  too  great  a quantity  of  blood, 
by  the  liquor  in  thefe  arteries  having  the  advan- 
tage of  a defeent,  while  that  in  the  veins  mull 
remount  a confiderable  way  contrary  to  its  own 
gravity  ; it  was  therefore  neceffary  that  a part 
of  the  length  of  the  neck  Ihould  be  fupplied  by 
the  length  of  the  Ja^vs,  Thus  we  fee  horfes. 
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cows,  See,  wlio  have  no  occafion  for  opening 
tlv  ir  mouths  very  wide,  yet  have  long  jaws. 
Bull  dogs  indeed,  and  fuch  animals  as  h.'ve  oc- 
cafion for  very  ifrong  jaws,  mull  of  necefllty 
have  them,  fli  ^rt ; becaufe  the  longer  they  are, 
the  rrfilte.nce  to  be  overcome  a£ls  with  a longer 
lever.  Another  exception  to  this  general  rule, 
is,  fu  Ii  animals  as  are  furnifhed  with  fome- 
tluiig  analogous  to  hands  to  convey  their  food 
to  eir  mouths,  as  cats,  apes,  &c.  The  teelh  of 
this  creature  plainly  flicw  it  to  be  of  the  carni- 
vorous kind  ; for  there  are  none  of  them  made 
for  grinding  its  food,  but  only  for  tearing 
and  dividing  it.  It  has  fix  remarkably  firarp 
teeth  before,  and  two  very  long  rulks  behind  ; 
both  of  which  the  ruminating  animals  want. 
Thefe  are  evidently  calculated  for  h.ying  very 
firm  hold  of  fubftances,  and  tearing  them  to 
pieces  ; and  the  vail  flrength  of  the  mufcles 
inferred  into  the  lower  jaw,  affiils  greatly  in 
this  a£lion  ; while  the  molares  have  fharp  cut- 
ting edges,  calculated  for  cutting  fieflr,  and 
breaking  the  hardeft  bones.  Even  its  pofterior 
teeth  are  not  formed  with  rough  broad  furfaces 
as  ours  are  ; but  are  made  confiderably  iharper, 
and  prefs  over  one  another  when  the  mouth  is 
fhut,  that  fo  they  may  take  the  firm.er  hold  of 
whatever  comes  betwixt  them. 

The  tongue,  in  confequence  of  the  length  of 
the  jaws,  is  much  longer  than  ours  ; and  as 
this  creature  feeds  with  his  head  in  a depend- 
ing poflure,  the  food  would  always  be  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  out  of  the  mouth,  were  it  not  for 
feveral  prominences  or  papillce  placed  moftly  at 
the  roof  of  the  tongue,  and  crooked  backward 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  allow  any  thing  to  pafs 
eafily  down  to  the  jaws,  but  to  hinder  its  return. 
By  the  papilla:  alfo  the  furface  of  the  tongue  is 
increafed,  and  a flronger  imprellion  is  made  on 
the  fcnfa’:ion  of  tafte.  In  fome  animals  who 
feed  on  living  creatures,  thefe  tenter-hooks  are 
flill  more  confpicuous  ; as  in  feveral  large  fifties, 
where  they  are  almoft  as  large  as  the  teeth  in 
the  fore  part  of  their  mouth,  and  nearly  as  firm 
and  ftrong. 

The  velum  pendulum  palati  is,  in  this  creature, 
confiderably  longer  than  in  man,  to  prevent  the 
food  from  getting  into  his  nofe  ; which  would 
happen  more  frequently  in  this  animal  than  in 
man,  becaufe  of  its  fituation  while  feeding.  In 
this  fubje£l,  as  in  fonie  other  quadrupeds,  there 
is  no  uvula\  but  then  the  tpiglottis,  when  prefl'ed 
down,  covers  the  whole  rima  emirely,  and 
naturally  continues  fo ; there  is  therefore  a 
ligament,  or  rather  mufcle,  that  comes  from 
the  os  hyoides  and  root  of  the  tongue,  that'  is 
inferred  into  that  part  of  the  epiglottis  where'i; 
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is  articulated  with  the  cricoid  cartliogc,  which 
ferves  to  raife  it  from  the  rima,  though  not  fo 
ftrongly  but  that  it  may  with  a fmall  force  be 
clapped  down  again.  It  may  be  aiked,  hov/- 
ever,  why  the  uvula  is  wanting  here,  and  not 
in  man?  This  feems  to  be,  that  quadrupeds, 
who  fwallow  their  food  in  ti  horizontal  fitu- 
ation, have  no  occafion  fo'  an  uvula,  thou'jh  it 
is  necefiary  in  man  on  account  ot  lus  ere£l  pof- 
ture  In  the  upper  parr  of  the  pharynx,  be- 
hind the  cricoid  cartilage,  there  is  a pretty 
large  gland  to  be  found,  which  fc»-vis  not  only 
for  the  feparation  of  a mucous  liquor  to  lubri- 
cate the  food  as  it  pafies  this  way,  but  alfo 
fupplies  the  place  of  a valve,  to  hinder  the  food 
from  regurgitating  into  the  mouth,  which  it 
would  be  apt  to  do  by  .reafon  of  the  defeending 
fituation  of  the  creature’s  head.  In  man,  the 
mufcle  of  the  epiglottis  is  wanting,  its  place  be- 
ing fupplied  by  the  elallicity  of  the  cartilage. 

The  ecfophngus  is  formed  pretty  much  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  human.  Authors  indeed, 
generally  allege,  that  quadrupeds  have  their 
gullet  compofed  of  a double  row  of  fpiral  fibres 
deculT.iting  one  another  ; but  this  is  peculiar  to 
ruminating  animals,  who  have  occafion  for 
fuch  a decufiation  of  fibres.  The  action  of  thefe 
we  may  eafily  obferve  in  a cow  chewing  her  cud. 

The  7iofe  is  generally  longer  than  in  man,  and 
its  external  palfage  much  narrower.  The  in- 
ternal flrudlure  is  alfo  better  adapted  for  an 
acute  fmelling,  having  a larger  convoluted  fur- 
face  on  which  the  membrana  fchneideriana  is 
fpread  ; and  this  is  to  be  obferved  in  moll  qua- 
drupeds, who  have  the  ofla  fpongiofa  com- 
monly large,  and  thefe  two  divided  into  a great 
number  of  excefiively  fine  thin  lamellte.  The 
fenfibility  feems  to  be  increafed  in  proportion 
to  the  furface  ; and  this  will  alfo  be  found  to 
take  place  in  all  the  other  fenfes.  The  ele- 
phant, which  has  a head  pretty  large  in  pro- 
portion to  its  body,  has  the  grcatell  part  of  it 
taken  up  with  the  cavity  of  the  nofe  and  frontal 
finufes  j which  lafl  extend  almoft  over  the 
whole  head,  and  leave  but  a fmall  cavity  for 
the  brain.  A very  nice  fenfe  of  fmelling  was 
not  fo  abfolutely  necelTary  for  man,  who  has 
judgment  and  experience  to  dire6t  him  in  the 
choice  of  his  food  ; whereas  brutes  have  only 
their  fenfes  to  dire£l  them. 

The  external  ear  in  different  quadrupeds  is 
differently  framed,  but  always  calculated  k> 
the  creature’s  manner  of  life.  In  fhape  it  com- 
monly refembles  the  oblique  fe£lion  of  a cone 
from  near  the  apex  to  the  balis.  Hares,  and 
fuch  other  animals  as  are  daily  expofed  to  at- 
tacks from  hearts  of  prey,  have  large  cars 
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direfted  backwards,  their  eyes  warning  them  of 
any  danger  before:  rapacious  animals,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  their  ears  placed  direftly  for- 
wards, as  we  fee  in  the  lion,  cat,  &c.  The  flow 
hounds,  and  other  animals  that  are  defigned  to 
hear  moft  dift:in£l;ly  the  founds  coming  from 
below,  have  their  ears  hanging  downwards  ; 
or  their  ears  are  flexible,  becaufe  they  move 
their  head  for  the  moft  part  with  greater  diffi- 
culty than  man.  Man,  again,  who  muft  equally 
hear  founds  coming  from  all  quarters,  but  ef- 
pecially  fuch  as  are  fent  from  about  his  own 
height,  has  his  external  ear  placed  in  a vertical 
manner,  fomewhat  turned  forward.  In  ffiort, 
wherever  we  fee  a peculiarity  in  the  make  of 
this  organ  in  any  creature,  we  ffiall,  with  very 
little  reflexion,  difcover  this  form  to  be  more 
convenient  for  that  creature  than  another.  The 
animal  alfo  has  the  power  of  direfling  the  cone 
of  the  ear  to  the  fonorous  body  without  moving 
the  head.  There  are  fome  differences  to  be 
obferved  in  the  ftru£l:ure  of  the  internal  ear  in 
different  animals  ; but  we  know  fo  very  little  of 
the  ufe  of  the  particular  parts  of  that  organ  in 
the  human  fubjeft,  that  it  is  altogether  impof- 
fible  to  aflign  reafons  for  thefe  variations  in 
other  creatures. 

All  quadrupeds  have  at  the  internal  canthus 
of  the  eye  a ftrong  firm  membrane  with  a car- 
tilaginous edge,  which  may  be  made  to  cover 
fome  part  of  the  eye  ; and  this  is  greater  or 
lefs  in  different  animals  as  their  eyes  are  more 
or  lefs  expofed  to  danger  in  fearching  after  their 
food.  This  membrana  nibiilatis,  as  it  is  called, 
is  not  very  large  in  this  animal.  Cows  and 
horfes  have  it  fo  large  as  to  cover  one  half  of  the 
eye  like  a curtain,  and  at  the  fame  time  tranf- 
parent  enough  to  allow  abundance  of  the  rays 
of  light  to  pafs  through  it.  Fifties  have  a cu- 
ticle always  over  their  eyes,  as  they  are  ever 
in  danger  in  that  inconftant  element.  In  this 
then  we  may  alfo  obferve  a fort  of  gradation. 

All  quadrupeds  have  a feventh  mufcle  be- 
longing to  the  eye,  called  JufpevJorrus.  It  fur- 
rounds  almoft  the  whole  optic  nerve,  and  is 
fixed  Into  the  fclerotic  coat  as  the  others  are. 
Its  ufe  is  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  the  globe  of 
the  eye,  and  prevent  the  optic  nerve  from  being 
too  much  ftretched,  without  obliging  the  four 
ftraight  mufcles  to  be  in  a continual  contra£lion, 
which  w'ould  be  inconvenient ; at  the  fame 
time  this  mufcle  may  be  brought  to  affift  any  of 
the  other  four,  by  caufing  one  particular  portion 
of  it  to  aft  at  a time. 

The  next  thing  to  be  remarked  Is  the  figure 
of  the  pupily  which  is  different  in  different  ani- 
mals, but  always  exaftly  accommodated  to  the 
creature’s  way  of  life,  as  wxU  as  to  the  differ- 
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cnF  fpecies  of  objefts  that  are  viewed.  Man 
has  it  circular,  for  obvious  reafons  : an  ox  has  it 
oval,  with  the  longeft  diameter  placed  tranf- 
verfely,  to  take  in  a larger  view  of  his  food ; 
cats,  again,  have  theirs  likewdfe  oval,  but  the 
longeft  diameter  placed  perpendicularly  *,  they 
can  either  exclude  a bright  light  altogether,  or 
admit  only  as  much  as  is  neceflary.  The  pupil 
of  different  animals  varies  in  width,  according 
as  the  internal  organs  of  vifion  are  more  or  lefs 
acute.  Thus  cats  and  owls,  that  feek  their 
prey  in  the  night,  or  in  dark  places  (and  confe- 
quently  muft  have  their  eyes  fo  formed  as  that 
a few  rays  of  light  may  make  a lively  Impref- 
fion  on  the  retina),  have  their  pupils  in  the  day- 
time contrafted  into  a very  narrow  fpace,  as  a 
great  number  of  rays  would  op'prefs  their  nice 
organs ; while  in  the  night,  or  where  the  light 
Is  faint,  they  open  the  pupil,  and  very  fully  ad- 
mit the  rays.  In  the  fame  way,  when  the 
retina  is  inflamed,  a great  number  of  rays  of 
light  would  occafion  a painful  fenfatlon  ; there- 
fore the  pupil  is  contrafted : on  the  contrary, 
in  dying  people,  or  in  a beginning  amaurofis,  it 
is  generally  dilated,  as  the  eyes  on  fuch  occa- 
fions  are  very  difficultly  affefted,  and  as  it  were 
infenfible. 

The  pofterior  part  of  the  choroid  coat,  which 
is  called  tapetumy  is  of  dift'erent  colours  in  dif- 
ferent creatures.  For  oxen,  feeding  moftly  on 
grafs,  have  this  membrane  of  a green  colour, 
that  it  may  refleft  upon  the  retina  all  the  ray* 
of  light  which  come  from  objefts  of  that  colour, 
while  other  rays  are  abforbed  : thus  the  animal 
fees  its  food  better  than  it  does  other  objefts. 
Cats  and  owds  have  their  tapetum  of  a whit- 
iffi  colour ; and  for  the  fame  reafons  have  the 
pupil  very  dilatable,  and  their  organs  of  vifion 
acute.  And  we  ffiall  find,  that  all  animals  fee 
more  or  lefs  diftinftly  in  the  dark,  according  as 
their  tapetum  approaches  nearer  to  a white  or 
black  colour.  Thus  dogs,  which  have  it  of  a 
greyifli  colour,  diftinguiffi  objefts  better  in  the 
night  thail  man,  whofe  tapetum  is  dark  brown  ; 
and  who,  it  is  believed,  fees  worft  in  the  dark  of 
any  creature  : it  being  originally  defigned  that 
he  ffiould  reft  from  all  kinds  of  employment  in 
the  night-time. 

We  ffiall  now  proceed  to  the  brainy  which  we 
remark  in  the  firft  place  is  proportionally  much 
fmaller  in  all  quadrupeds  than  the  human  ; but, 
as  in  man,  it  is  divided  into  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum, and  thefe  two  parts  bear  nearly  the 
fame  proportion  to  one  another  as  In  us.  There 
was  no  fuch  occafion  for  fo  great  a quantity  of 
brain  in  thofe  animals  as  in  man  ; feeing  in 
them  all  its  energy  is  employed  in  their  pro- 
greffion,  while  man  has  a great  wafte  of  fpiritg 
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in  the  excrcife  of  his  reafon  and  intellectual  fa- 
tuities. And  befides  all  this,  a great  bulky 
brain  would  be  inconvenient  to  thefe  creatures, 
in  fo  far  as  it  would  add  confiderably  to  the 
weight  of  the  head  ; which  having  the  advan- 
tage of  a long  lever  to  aCt  with,  would  require  a 
much  greater  force  to  fupport  it  than  now  it 
does  ; for  the  heads  of  the  greater  part  of  qua- 
drupeds are  not  nearly  fo  heavy  as  they  would  at 
firft  fight  feenri  to  be,  from  the  Jium  frontalis  be- 
ing produced  a great  way  upwards  to  enlarge 
the  organs  of  fmelling. 

The  pits  in  the  anterior  part  of  their  fkulls  are 
much  more  confpicuous  than  in  the  human  cra- 
nium ; but  the  falx  is  not  near  fo  large  in  qua- 
drupeds as  in  man,  as  they  have  little  occafion 
to  lie  on  either  fide,  and  the  two  hemifpheres 
of  the  brain  are  in  a great  meafure  hindered 
from  juftling  againll  one  another  in  violent 
motions,  by  the  brain’s  infinuating  itfelf  into 
thofe  pits.  The  fecond  procefs  of  the  dura  ma- 
ter, or  tentorium  cerebello  fupcr-expanfum, is  confi- 
derably thicker  and  ftronger  in  moft  quadrupeds 
than  In  man  ; efpetially  iq  fuch  of  them  as  are 
very  fwift  of  foot,  as  hares  and  rabbits,  and  that 
molt  when  they  are  old.  This  membrane  is 
generally  olfified,  or  we  find  the  place  of  it 
fupplied  by  a bone,  that  it  may  the  more  effec- 
tually keep  off  the  fuperincumbent  brain  from 
the  cerebellum  in  their  rapid  motions.  The 
olfactory  nerves  are  very  large,  and  juftly  de- 
ferve  the  name  of  procejfus  mamillares.  They 
are  hollow,  ancl.confift  of  a meduilary  and  cine- 
ritious  fubftance,  and  at  firft  fight  appear  to 
be  the  anterior  ventricles  of  the  brain  produced  -, 
but  in  man  they  are  fmall,  and  without  any 
difcernible  cavity.  The  reafon  of  this  is 
pretty  evident,  if  we  confider  how  this  ani- 
mal’s head  is  fituated.  The  cortical  and  me- 
dullary parts,  as  well  as  the  corpus  cailfum,  are 
fimilar  to  thofe  parts  in  man.  The  nates  and 
tejles  defer ve  this  name  much  better  here  than 
in  the  human  body,  with  refpcct  to  each  other. 
They  are  larger  in  the  quari:uped  ; and  hence, 
we  perceive  that  there  is  no  great  reafon 
for  afcribing  the  different  opeiations  to  any 
particular  fize  or  fhape  of  thefe  parts.  They 
are  here  alfo  of  different  colours  ; the  nates  be- 
ing of  the  colour  of  the  cortical,  and  the  tejles 
of  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain;  whereas 
in  man  they  are  both  of  one  colour.  Tue  rea- 
fon of  thefe  differences,  and  others  of  the  like 
nature  to  be  met  with,  we  fliall  not  pretend  to 
determine.  The  rete  mirabile  Guleni,  fituated 
on  each  fide  of  the  fella  turcica,  about  wnich 
there  has  been  fo  much  ciifpute,  is  very  remark- 
able in  moft  quadrupeds.  This  plexus  of  vefl'els 


is  nothing  elfe  than  a continuation  of  the  inter- 
nal carotid  arteries,  which,  entering  the  fkull, 
divide  into  a vaft  number  of  minute  branches 
running  along  the  fide  of  the  fella  turcica  ; and, 
uniting  afterwards,  are  fpent  on  the  brain  in  the 
common  way.  Galen  feems  withjuftice  to  fup- 
pofe,that  this  plexus  of  veffcls  ferves  for  check- 
ing the  Impetuofity  of  the  blood  deftined  for 
the  brain.  The  ftrudfure  of  the  brain  differing 
but  very  little  in  different  quadrupeds,  it  is 
needlefs  to  examine  it  in  any  other. 

Anatomy  of  the  Cow. — The  next  fpecies  of 
quadrupeds  we  propofe  to  confider  is  the  ru- 
minant kind,  of  which  w'^e  have  an  example 
in  a cow  ; and  accordingly  fhall  take  the  foetus 
of  the  animal  in  utero,  that  we  may  fiilt  re- 
mark fome  things  that  are  peculiar  to  it  in  that 
ftate,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  examine  its 
vifcera.  However,  before  we  begin  our  en- 
quiry refpeifting  the  foetus,  it  may  be  right  to 
obferve,  that  from  the  ovarium  fomething  effen- 
tlally  neceffary  for  the  produdfion  of  the  foetus 
is  derived,  as  well  as  in  the  human  fpecies. 

The  form  of  a cow’s  uterus  differs  from  the 
human  in  having  two  pretty  large  cornua.  This 
is  common  to  it  with  other  brutes  ; for  a bitch 
has  two  long  cornua  uteri : but  thefe  again  differ 
(as  being  multiparous  and  uniparous)  in  this, 
that  in  the  bitch’s  cornua  the  foetus  are  con- 
tained ; w'hereas,  here  there  is  only  part  of  the 
fecundines,  being  moftly  the  alantcis  with  the 
included  liquor.  The  mufcular  fibres  of  the 
uterus  are  more  eafily  difcovered  ; its  internal 
furface  has  a great  number  of  fpongy,  obiong, 
protuberant,  glandular  bodies  fixed  to  it.  I'hefe 
are  compofed  of  veffels  of  the  uterus  termi- 
nating here.  In  an  impregnated  uterus,  we  can 
eafily  prefs  out  of  them  a chylous  mucilaginous 
liquor  ; they  are  compofed  of  a great  many 
pruceffes  or  digituli,  and  deep  caverns,  anfwer- 
ing  to  as  many  caverns  and  proccflls  of  the  pla- 
centa. Their  refemblance  has  occafienf-d  the 
name  oi papilla  to  be  given  them  ; and  hence  it 
was  that  Hippocrates  was  induced  to  behtve 
that  the  foetus  fucked  in  utero.  The  papiliis 
are  found  in  all  the  different  ftages  of  life,  in 
the  various  ftages  of  pregnancy,  and  iixewife  in 
the  unimpregnated  ftate.  It  is  not  eafy  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  uteru.s  grows  rhicker  or  thin- 
ner in  the  time  of  geftaiion.  1 he  Dicnribr..iie5, 
it  is  plain  (by  the  flrctehiug  of  the  partsl,  muft 
be  made  thinner;  but  then  it  is  as  evuLiit,  t;  ..t 
the  veiTels  are  at  that  tim--  enlarged,  upon 
.vhich  principally  the  thicknefs  of  any  part  de- 
pends ; fo  that  there  feems  to  be  as  mucli  gain- 
ed the  one  way  as  loll  tne  otiv.  r. 

The  os  uteri  is  entirely  fbut  up  by  a g.u- 
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tinous  mucilaginous  fubftance,  that  is  common 
to  the  females  of  all  creatures  when  with  young. 
The  firft  of  the  proper  involucra  of  the  foetus 
is  the  chorioriy  a pretty  ftrong  firm  membrane, 
on  whofe  external  furface  are  difperfed  a great 
many  red  flefhy  bodies*  of  the  fame  number, 
fize,  and  ftru(Sl;ure,with  the  papillae,  with  which 
they  are  mutually  indented.  They  are  called 
cotyleilo7tes,  or,  more  properly,  p^acentul^Sy  fince 
they  ferve  the  fame  ufe  as  the  placenta  in  wo- 
men. The  feparation  of  thefe  from  the  pa- 
pillae without  any  laceration,  and  our  not  be- 
ing able  to  injedf  coloured  liquors  from  the 
vfiFels  of  the  glands  of  the  uterus  into  the  pla- 
centulae,  feem  to  prove  beyond  a reply,  that 
there  can  be  here  no  anaflomofes  betwixt  the 
veflels.  On  their  coats  run  a great  number  of 
veflels  that  are  fent  to  the  feveral  plucentulae, 
on  the  external  fide  next  to  the  uterus;  whereas 
in  creatures  that  have  but  one  placenta,  as  in 
the  human  fubjeft,  cats,  dogs,  &c.  theadhefion 
is  fomewhat  firmer.  The  placenta;  are  likewife 
joined  to  the  papillae  in  the  cornua  uteri. 

The  allantois  is  a fine  tranfparent  membrane 
contiguous  to  the  former.  It  is  not  a general 
involucrum  of  the  feetus  in  the  mother,  for  it 
covers  only  a fmall  part  of  the  amnios.  It  is 
moftly  lodged  in  the  cornua  uteri.  In  mares, 
bitches,  and  cats.  It  furrounds  the  amnios,  being 
pvery-where  interpofed  betwixt  it  and  the  cho- 
rion. In  fheep  and  goats  it  is  the  fame  as  In 
this  animal ; and  in  fwine  and  rabbits  it  covers 
ftill  lefs  of  the  amnios.  This  fac  is  probably 
formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  urachus,  which 
is  connedied  at  its  other  end  to  the  fundus  of 
the  bladder,  through  which  it  receives  its  con- 
tents ; and  a great  quantity  of  urine  is  com- 
monly found  in  it.  I'he  membrane  is  doubled 
at  the  extremity  of  the  canal,  to  hinder  the  re- 
turn of  urine  back  into  the  bladder.  Its  veflels 
are  fo  exceflively  fine  and  few,  that  we  cannot 
force  an  injedled  liquor  further  than  the  begin- 
ning of  this  coat.  This  membrane  is  fo  far 
analogous  to  the  cuticula,  as  not  to  be  liable  to 
corruption,  or  eafily  irritated  by  acrid  liquors. 
The  exiftence  of  this  membrane  in  women 
has  been  very  warmly  difputed  on  both  fides. 

The  third  proper  integument  of  the  feetus  is 
the  amnios.  It  is  thinner  and  firmer  than  the 
chorion  ; it  has  numerous  ramifications  of  the 
umbilical  veflels  fpread  upon  it,  the  lateral 
branches  of  which  feparate  a liquor  Into  its 
cavity.  This  is  the  proper  liquor  of  the  amnios : 
which  at  firfl.  is  in  a fmall  quantity,  afterwards 
increafes  for  fome  months,  then  again  decreafes; 
and  in  a cow  near  her  time,  the  quantity  of  this 
liquor  is  not  above  a pound.  This  membrane 
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does  not  enter  the  cornua  uteri  In  this  creature, 
being  confined  to  the  body  of  the  uterus ; 
whereas  the  allantois  occupies  chiefly  its  cor- 
nua. But  for  what  further  relates  to  the  ftructure 
of  the  involucra,  with  the  nature  of  the  liquors 
contained  in  them,  we  mull  refer  to  vol.  ii.  of 
the  Medical  Eflays. 

There  are  here  two  vena  umbllicaleSy  and  but 
one  in  the  human  fubjedl ; becaufe  theextreme 
branches  coming  from  the  feveral  placentulse 
could  not  unite  fo  foonas  they  would  have  done 
had  they  come  all  from  one  cake  as  in  the  human. 
There  is  a fmall  round  flefhy  body  that  fwims 
in  the  urine  of  this  creature,  mares,  &c.  which 
is  the  hippomanes  of  the  ancients.  Several  idle 
opinions  and  whims  have  been  entertained  as  to 
its  ufe  : but  that  feems  to  be  ftill  unknown,  or 
how  it  Is  generated  or  nourifhed,  for  it  has  no 
connedllon  with  the  foetus  or  placentula;. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  feveral  involucra 
of  this  animal  in  a foetal  ftate,  let  us  next  ob- 
ferve  the  fpecialities  in  its  internal  ftru£lure  pe- 
culiar to  a foetus.  The  umbilical  vein  joins  the 
vena  portarum  in  the  cnpfula  Glijfoniana,  without 
fending  off  any  branohes  as  it  does  in  the  hu- 
man fubje£l.  This  vein  foon  after  birth  turns 
to  a ligament ; yet  there  are  fome  inftances 
where  it  has  remained  pervious  for  feveral  years 
after  birth,  and  occafioned  a haemorrhage.  We 
may  next  obferve  the  du£l  called  canalis  venofuSy 
going  ftraight  from  the  capfula  Glijfoniana  to 
the  vena  cava  : this  turns  alfo  afterwards  to  a 
ligament.  The  umbilical  arteries  rife  at  acute 
angles  from  the  internal  iliacs,  whatever  fome 
may  fay  to  the  contrary ; thefe  alfo  become  im- 
pervious. 

The  pulmonary  artery  coming  from  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart  divides  into  two;  the 
largeft,  called  canalis  arteriofus,  opens  into 
the  defeending  aorta  ; the  other  divides  into 
two,  to  ferve  the  lungs  on  each  fide.  The  for- 
amen ovale  is  placed  in  the  partition  betwixt  the 
right  and  left  auricles.  At  the  edge  of  the  hole 
is  fixed  a membrane,  which  when  much  ftretch- 
ed  will  cover  it  all  over  ; but  more  eafily  yields 
to  a force  that  a£ls  from  the  right  auricle  to  the 
left,  than  from  the  left  to  the  right.  After 
what  has  been  faid,  we  may  eafily  underftand 
how  the  circulation  is  performed  in  a foetus. 
The  blood,  being  brought  from  the  placenta  of 
the  mother,  is  thrown  into  the  capfula  Glijfoni- 
anay  where  it  is  intimately  blended  with  the 
blood  in  the  vena  portarum  : then  part  of  this 
blood  goes  dire£lly  Into  the  vena  cava  by  the 
duBus  venofus  ; the  reft  paflTes  through  the  liver. 
Firft,  then,  the  whole  is  fent  from  the  vena  cava 
into  the  right  auricle,  from  whence  part  of  it  is 
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fcnt  by  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle  ; 
the  reft  pafles  into  the  right  ventricle,  then  into 
the  pulmonary  artery  ; then  the  greateft  ftiare 
it  receives  is  lent  immediately  into  the  defeend- 
ing  aorta  by  the  catialis  arteno/us,  and  the  re- 
mainder circulates  through  the  lungs,  and  is 
fent  back  by  the  pulmonary  veins  into  the  left 
auricle ; which,  with  the  blood  brought  there 
by  the  foramen  ovale^  is  fent  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle, from  \yhence  it  is  driven  by  the  aorta 
through  the  body.  The  great  defign  of  this 
mechanifm  is,  that  the  whole  mafs  of  blood 
might  not  pafs  through  the  collapfed  lungs  of 
the  foetus ; but  that  part  of  it  might  pafs 
through  the  foramen  ovale  and  canalis  arteriofus, 
without  circulating  at  all  through  the  lungs. 

The  kidneys  in  the  foetus  are  compofed  of 
different  lobes,  which  ferve  to  give  us  an  idea 
of  the  kidneys  being  a congeries  of  different 
glands ; thefc  lobes  being  kept  contiguous  by  the 
external  membrane,  are  preffed  by  the  other 
vifeera,  till  at  length  they  unite. 

We  come  now  to  confider  the  creature  as  a 
ruminant  animal.  There  are  no  dentes  incifores 
in  the  upper  jaw,  but  the  gums  are  pretty  hard, 
and  the  tongue  rough.  This  roughnefs  is  occa- 
fioned  by  long  ftiarp-pointed  papillae  with  which 
the  whole  fubftance  of  it  is  covered.  Thefe 
papillx  are  turned  towards  the  throat ; fo  that 
by  their  means  the  food,  having  once  got  into 
the  mouth.  Is  not  ealily  pulled  back.  The 
animals  therefore  fupply  the  defecT  of  teeth  by 
wrapping  their  tongue  round  a tuft  of  grafs ; 
and  fo,  preffmg  it  againft  the  upper  jaw,  keep 
it  ftretched,  and  cut  it  with  the  teeth  of  the 
under  jaw ; then,  without  chewing,  throw  it 
down  into  the  oefophagus,  which  in  thefe  crea- 
tures conCfts  of  a double  row  of  fpiral  fibres 
dccuffating  one  another.  All  animals  which  ru- 
minate muft  have  more  ventricles  than  one  : 
fame  have  two,  feme  three  ; our  prefent  fub- 
je£f  has  no  lefs  than  four.  The  food  is  carried 
dire«ftly  down  into  the  firft,  which  lies  upon 
the  left  fide,  and  is  the  largeft  of  all ; it  is  called 
yarxo,  ventriculuSf  and  xoiAia,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence. It  is  what  is  called  by  the  general  name 
of  paunch  by  the  vulgar.  There  are  no  rugie  up- 
on its  internal  furface;  but  inftead  of  thefc  there 
are  a vaft  number  of  fmall  blunt-pointed  pro- 
ceffes,  by  which  the  whole  has  a general  rough- 
nefs, and  the  furface  is  extended  to  feveral 
times  the  fize  of  the  paunch  itfelf.  1 he  food, 
by  the  force  of  its  mufcular  coat,  and  the  liquors 
poured  in  here,  is  fulHciently  macerated  ; after 
which  it  is  forced  up  hence  by  the  oefophagus 
into  the  mouth,  and  there  it  is  made  very  fmall 
by  mafticationj  this  is  what  is  properly  called 
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chewing  the  cud,  or  rumination  ; for  which  pur- 
pofe  the  dentes  molares  are  exceedingly  well  fit- 
ted : for  inftead  of  being  covered  with  a thin 
cruft,  the  enamel  on  them  confifts  of  perpen- 
dicular plates,  between  which  the  bone  Is  bare, 
and  conftantly  wearing  fafter  than  the  enamel, 
fo  that  the  tooth  remains  good  to  extreme  old 
age  -,  and  by  means  of  thefc  teeth  the  rumina- 
tion is  carried  on  for  a long  time  without  any 
danger  of  fpolling  them.  After  rumination,  the 
food  is  fent  down  by  the  gullet  into  the  fecond- 
ftomach  ; for  the  oefophagus  opens  indiffer- 
ently into  both.  It  ends  exaftly  where  the  two 
ftomachs  meet ; and  there  Is  a fmooth  gutter 
with  rifing  edges,  which  leads  into  the  fecond 
ftomach,  from  thence  to  the  third,  and  alfo  to 
the  fourth  : however,  the  creature  has  a power 
to  direeft:  it  into  which  it  will.  Some  tell  us,  that 
the  drink  goes  Into  the  fecond  ; but  that  might 
be  eafily  determined  by  making  them  drink  be- 
fore daughter.  The  fecond  ftomach,  which 
is  the  anterior  and  finaller,  is  called  KBKfvpaXo;, 
reticulum,  honeycomb,  the  bonnet,  or  kings  hood. 
It  confifts  of  a great  number  of  cells  on  its  in- 
ternal furface,  of  a regular  pentagonal  figure, 
like  to  a honeycomb.  Here  the  food  is  further 
macerated  ; from  which  it  is  protruded  into  the 
third, called  ^x^vo;  or  omafum,  vulgo  the  manyplies; 
becaufe  the  internal  furface  rifes  up  into  a great 
many  plicae  or  folds,  and  fratum  fuper  fratum, 
according  to  the  length  of  this  ftomach.  Some 
of  thefe  plicae  are  further  produced  into  the  fto- 
mach than  others,  i.  e.  firft  two  long  ones  on 
each  fide,  and  within  thefe,  two  fhorter  in  the 
middle,  &c.  There  are  numberlefs  glandular 
grains  like  millet-feeds  difperfed  on  its  plicae, 
from  which  fome  authors  call  this  ftomach  the 
millet.  From  this  it  paffes  into  the  fourth, 
whofe  names  are  y-vorpov,  abomaffum,  caille,  or 
the  red,  which  Is  the  name  it  commonly  has  be- 
caufe of  its  colour.  This  much  refembLes  the 
human  ftomach,  or  that  of  a dog ; only  the 
inner  folds  or  plicae  are  longer  and  loofer  : and 
it  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  in  all  animals  there 
is  only  one  digeftive  ftomach  ; and  that  has  the 
fame  coagulating  power  in  the  foetus  as  the 
fourth  ftomach  in  this  animal,  whence  this  might 
not  improperly  be  called  the  onlytrue  liomach. 
Caille  fignifies  curdled-,  and  hence  the  French 
have  given  that  as  a name  to  this  fourth  ftomach, 
becaufe  any  milk  that  is  taken  down  by  young 
calves  is  there  curdled.  It  is  this  fourth  ftomach, 
with  the  milk  curdled  in  it,  that  is  commonly 
taken  for  making  runnet  : but  after  the  bile  and 
pancreatic  juice  enter,  this  coagulation  is  not  to 
be  found,  which  fliews  the  ufc  of  thefe  liquors. 
There  are  other  creatures  which  ufe  tlie  fame 
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food,  that  have  not  fuch  a mechanifm  In  their 
digeftive  organs.  Horfes,  afles,  &c.  have  but 
one  ftomach,  where  grafs  Is  macerated,  and  a 
liquor  for  their  nourifhment  extracted,  and  the 
remainder  fent  out  by  the  anus  very  little 
altered.  From  this  different  ftrufture  of  the 
ilomach  in  thefe  creatures,  a ruminant  animal 
will  be  ferved  with  one-third  lefs  food  than 
another  of  equal  bulk  : graziers  are  fufficiently 
acquainted  with  this.  The  reafon  is,  that 
ruminating  animals  have  many  and  ftrong  di- 
geftive organs  ; all  their  food  is  fully  prepared, 
and  almoft  wholly  converted  info  chyle : but  a 
horfe’s  ftomach  is  not  fitted  for  this  -,  I'o  that  he 
requires  a much  greater  quantity  of  food  to  ex- 
traft  the  fame  nouriflrment. 

The  inteftines  of  thefe  creatures  are  of  a 
confiderable  length  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of 
the  body  j and  this  confirms  what  we  faid 
formerly  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  inteftines  of  a 
dog,  viz.  that  the  length  and  capacity  of  the 
guts  were  different  in  different  animals,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  their  food. 

The  duodenum  is  formed  here  much  the  fame 
way  as  in  a dog,  and  the  general  intention  kept 
in  view  with  regard  to  the  mixture  of  the  bile 
and  pancreatic  lymph.  The  great  guts  here 
hardly  deferve  that  name,  their  diameter  dif- 
fering very  little  from  that  of  the  fmall  ones ; 
but  to  compenfate  this,  they  are  much  longer 
proportionally  than  a dog’s  are,  being  convo- 
luted as  the  fmall  guts  are.  The  coecum  is 
very  large  and  long.  The  digeftion  of  the  cow, 
as  well  as  fome  other  animals,  is  accompanied 
with  a peculiar  kind  of  a£lion  called  rumination  j 
the  intention  of  which  feems  to  be,  that  the 
food  may  be  fufficiently  comminuted,  and  thus 
more  fully  acted  upon  by  the  ftomach  : for  it  is 
not  obferved  that  a calf  ruminates  as  long  as  It 
is  fed  only  upon  milk,  though  the  a£l:ion  takes 
place  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  eat  folid  food.  But 
it  Is  to  be  obferved,  that  sa  long  sa  a calf  feeds 
only  upon  milk,  the  food  defeends  immediately 
into  the  fourth  ftomach  (which,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  feems  only  capable  of  per- 
forming the  operation  of  digeftion)  without 
ftopping  in  any  of  the  firft  three.  The  rumi- 
nation does  not  take  place  till  after  the  animal 
has  eaten  a pretty  large  quantity  ; after  which 
file  lies  down,  if  (he  can  do  it  conveniently, 
and  begins  to  claew  ; though  the  operation  will 
take  place  in  a ftanding  pofture,  if  fire  cannot 
lie  down.  In  this  adfion  a ball  is  obferved  to 
rife  from  the  ftomach  with  great  velocity,  alnioll 
ar.  if  fliot  from  a murKOt.  This  ball  the  animal 
chews  very  accurately,  and  then  fwallows  it 
a^ain,  and  fo  on  alternately,  till  all  the  iood 
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fhe  has  eaten  has  undergone  this  operation. 
This  is  eafily  explained  from  the  ftrudlure  of 
the  cefophagus,  which  has  one  fet  of  fibres 
calculated  for  bringing  up  the  grafs,  and 
another  for  taking  it  down.  By  means  of 
rumination,  the  cow  extraffs  a much  larger 
proportion  of  nourifhment  from  her  food  than 
thofe  animals  which  do  not  ruminate ; and 
hence  ffie  is  contented  with  much  worfe  fare, 
and  fmaller  quantities  of  it,  than  a horfe  ; hence 
alfo  the  dung  of  cows,  being  much  more  ex- 
haufted  of  its  fine  parts  than  horfe-dung,  proves 
much  inferior  to  it  as  a manure. 

The  fpleen  differs  not  much  either  in  figure 
or  fituation  from  that  of  a dog ; but  it  is  a little 
more  firmly  fixed  to  the  diaphragm,  there  not 
being  here  fo  much  danger  of  this  vifeus  being 
hurt  in  the  flexions  of  the  fpine. 

The  liver  is  not  fplit  into  fo  many  lobes  in 
this  creature  as  either  in  a man  or  dog  ; which 
depends  on  the  fmall  motion  this  creature  enjoys 
in  its  fpine,  which  made  fuch  a divifion  need- 
lefs.  A horfe  has  the  liver  divided  into  feven 
lobes. 

The  vejica  urinaria  is  of  a pyramidal  ffiape. 
It  is  very  large,  and  more  membranaceous  : for 
the  urine  of  thefe  creatures  not  being  fo  acrid 
as  that  of  carnivorous  animals,  there  was  no 
fuch  occafion  for  expelling  it  fo  foon. 

The  bull  is  provided  with  a loofe  pendulous 
ferotum^  and  confequently  with  veficula  fetninales. 
The  female  organs  differ  from  thofe  of  a bitch, 
moftly  as  to  the  form  of  the  cornua  uteri,  which 
are  here  contorted  in  form  of  a fnail.  In  cows, 
and  all  uniparous  animals,  they  contain  only 
part  of  the  fecundines ; but  in  bitches  and  other 
multiparous  animals,  they  run  ftraight  up  in  the 
abdomen,  and  contain  the  foetus  themfelves. 

The  fituation  of  the  heart  is  pretty  much  the 
fame  with  that  of  a dog,  only  its  point  is  rather 
ffiarper.  In  man,  the  heart  beating  continually 
againft  the  ribs,  and  both  ventricles  going 
equally  far  down  to  the  conftitution  of  the 
apex,  it  is  very  obtufe  : but  here  the  apex  is 
made  up  only  of  the  left  ventricle,  fo  is  more 
acute.  The  aorta  in  this  creature  is  ’■  lHy 
divided  into  ajeending  and  defeending,  though 
this  divifion  Is  ill  founded  cither  in  a dog  or 
man;  and  it  has  certainly  been  from  this  fubje£l 
that  the  older  anatomlils  took  their  deferiptions 
when  they  made  this  divifion  ; for  h.re  the  aorta 
divides  into  two,  the  afeending  and  defeending. 

The  difeafes  of  ufeful  quadrupeds  form  the 
bufinefs  of  the  modern  veterinarian  and  the 
object  of  the  prefent  work.  Thofe  of  the  horfe 
have  principally  occupied  our  attention,  though 
we  have  by  no  means  negledled  to  avail  our- 
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fclves  of  the  little  which  has  been  fatlsfa£loilly 
ftated  concerning  the  maladies  of  other  brute 
animals,  as  may  be  known  by  referring  to  the 
feveral  heads  under  which  they  may  be  ex- 
pedited to  fall.  To  what  has  been  faid  on  the 
complaints  to  which  cows  are  fubjedb,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  of  Mr.  Peron  may  prove  a 
ufeful  addition. 

“ The  moft  predominant  contagious  dif- 
order,”  fays  he,  “ which  cows  are  fubjedit  to, 
may  be  properly  called  catarrhous  ; becaufe  it 
firft  affe<^s  the  head  and  wind-pipe.  The  in- 
fedtlon  feems  to  be  dilfeminated  amongll  thefe 
animals  by  miafmata  diffufed  over  their  wide 
nollrils  and  large  maxillary  and  frontal  cavities  ; 
and  to  this  circumftance  may  be  aferibed  the 
fatality  of  it  to  thefe  animals.  The  lungs  being 
firft  affedted,  the  contagious  matter,  thus  re- 
ceived by  refpiration,  fomewhat  refembles  in  its 
efi'edls  the  acid  vapours  from  burning  fulphur, 
&c.,  which,  if  they  do  not  inftantly  deftroy, 
produce  a fever.  In  the  beginning  ftrong 
fymptoms  of  inflammation  are  evident,  but 
which,  if  not  irhmediatcly  removed  by  proper 
treatment,  are  very  foon  changed  into  the  moft 
extreme  arterial  debility  ; a partial  emphyfema 
(or  fwelling  from  air)  takes  place,  which  evinces 
a confiderablc  difpofition  to  gangrene  beneath 
the  (kin. 

“ The  moft  rational  method  of  cure  will  be 
to  draw  blood,  by  a large  orifice,  upon  the  very 
firft  appearance  of  the  attack,  and  this  in  the 
quantity  of  four  or  five  quarts  at  once,  which 
muft  be  repeated  if  necelfity  requires.  Let  two 
rowels  be  opened  immediately,  one  between  the 
lower  jaws,  and  the  other  under  the  cheft,  a 
little  behind  the  fore-legs.  Thefe  rowels  muft 
be  drefled  the  firft  time  with  tinfture  of 
cantharides,  or  bliftering  ointment,  or  oil  of 
turpentine  ; but  the  former  two  are  preferable. 
The  internal  treatment  confifts  in  giving  half 
a drachm  of  opium,  and  one  ounce  of  oak-bark, 
every  fix  hours,  made  into  a ball,  or  diflblved 
in  water -gruel,  or  what  is  better  in  warm  ale. 
'Phe  animal  muft  be  fed  upon  barley  or  oats 
ground,  to  the  quantity  of  two  quarts,  twice  a- 
day,  mixed  with  warm  water  •,  and  muft  be 
kept  in  a warm  liable,  if  the  weather  is  cold, 
taking  care  at  the  fame  thne  to  have  a free 
circulation  of  air.” 

But  a more  dreadful  pejlilential  dlforder  than 
this,  amongft  cows,  is  one  which  commences 
its  attack  with  a confiderable  degree  of  general 
Inflammation.  “ Thrs,”  fays  Mr.  Feron,  ‘‘  is 
carried  to  fuch  an  excefs,  that,  on  the  firft  day 
of  the  attack,  cow'S  give  nothing  but  a watery 
liquid,  inftcad  of  milk,  and  about  the  fecond 
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»nd  third  day  of  the  diforder,  this  watery  liquor 
becomes  completely  bloody.  This  change  in 
the  lactiferous  veflels  Ihews  the  influence  of 
the  contagion  in  the  fyftem  ; and  from  this  it 
would  appear,  that  the  alimentary  canal  is  firft 
alFebled  ; the  eyes  and  tongue  become  con- 
fiderably  inflamed  and  fwelled,  attended  with  a 
bleeding  of  the  nofe,  which  continues  until 
mortification  of  the  vifeera  of  the  cheft  and 
lower  belly  takes  place,  after  which  death  foon 
terminates  the  feene.” 

With  regard  to  the  fatal  nature  of  this 
epizootic  diforder  amongft  oxen,  cows,  &c. 
Mr.  Feron  very  naturally  and  juftly  obferves, 
that  when  the  origin  of  the  difeafe  cannot  be 
afeertained,  the  cure  of  courfe  becomes  a matter 
of  great  difficulty.  On  this  account,  he  advifes 
the  perfon  entrufted  to  fuperintend  the  diforder 
to  be  not  only  accurately  nice  in  the  diferimina- 
tion  of  the  contagion  ; but  alfo  to  attend  mi- 
nutely to  circumftances,  and  endeavour  to 
develope  the  myfterious  indications  of  nature  in 
this  extraordinary  malady. 

“ To  become  the  more  adequate  to  this  talk,’* 
fays  he,  “ the  pra£litioner  ffiould  be  anxioully 
careful  to  Improve  his  judgment,  and  adapt  the 
known  qualities  of  medicines  to  the  expeblation 
of  their  eft'e£ls.  It  will  therefore  prove  highly 
neceflary  to  attend  particularly  to  the  fymptoms 
above  deferibed,  and  proceed  accordingly.  As 
foon  as  ever  the  firft  attack  is  perceived,  pro- 
per methods  ffiould  be  inftantly  taken  to  re- 
lieve nature  from  the  threatened  oppreffion,  by 
fuch  evacuations  as  the  predominant  fymptoms 
dire£l. 

“ The  moft  rational  method  of  cure  will  be 
to  draw  blood,  as  before  deferibed,  by  a large 
orifice,  upon  the  very  firft  appearance  of  the 
diforder,  and  this  in  a large  quantity,  not  lefs 
than  three  or  four  quarts  the  firft  time,  which 
muft  be  repeated  as  often  as  neceffity  may  feem 
to  require,  which  in  all  probability  will  be  at 
leaft  twice  in  the  firft  twenty-four  hours.  In 
this  recent  ftate  of  the  diforder,  I have  alfo 
found,  during  ray  practice,  that  it  was  liighly 
beneficial  to  Introduce  tw’o  rowels,  the  firft 
between  the  lower  jaw,  the  fecond  a little 
behind  the  fore-legs,  or  under  the  belly,  which 
are  the  neareft  places  to  the  feat  of  the  com- 
plaint : thefe  local  infertions  will  contribute  to 
unload  the  neighbouring  vefl’els.  It  is  alfo  an 
excellent  method  to  drefs  the  rowels,  the  firft 
time,  with  tindlure  of  cantharides,  or  bliftering 
ointment,  fo  as  to  bring  on  confiderable  ex- 
ternal inflammation  j and  likewife  to  ftimulatc 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  efpccially  the  legs  and 
feet.  Should  any  fwelUngs  appear  on  any  part 
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of  the  body,  they  fhould  he  brought  to  fiip- 
p oration  as  fpeedily  as  poITible,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  ftrong  blifters.” 

During  the  inflammatory  ftate,  or  in  the 
commencement  of  the' diforder,  Mr.  Feron  re- 
commends the  following  ; 

Take  of  Opium, 

Calomel, 

Camphor,  of  each  half  a drachm  ; 

Tartar! fed  antimony,  ten  grains. 

Make  thefe  into  a fmall  ball,  and  repeat  it 
every  fix  or  eight  hours. 

The  author  advifes  us,  in  cafe  there  be  any 
tendency  to  bloody  urine,  after  the  inflammatory 
ftate  is  paft,  to  give  half  a drachm  of  vitriolated 
copper,  and  a drachm  of  prepared  ruft  of  iron, 
made  up  into  a ball.  But  the  fleam,  above  all, 
is  recommended,  particularly  where  there  is 
difficulty  of  breathing. 

QUALITY,  fignifies,  in  general,  the  pro- 
perties or  affedtions  of  any  being,  whereby  it 
acquires  fome  particular  denomination.  Thofe 
which  are  cognisable  by  the  fenfes,  as  figure, 
folidity,  &c.  are  called  fetifible  qualities.  Th  is 
term  has,  by  many  writers,  ferved  for  a cover  only 
of  their  ignorance,  when  joined  with  the  term 
occult y or  any  fuch  unintelligible  adjunft.  The 
quality  of  a body  is  faid  to  be  vitiated,  when 
any  fenfible  difpofition  of  it  is  impaired  or  hurt; 
though  this  phrafe  is  principally  ufed  with  re- 
gard to  colour  and  fmell. 

QUANTITY  OF  MATTER,  in  any  body, 
is  its  meafure  arifing  from  the  joint  confidera- 
tion  of  its  magnitude  and  denfity  ; as  if  a body 
be  twice  as  denfe,  and  take  up  twice  as  much 
fpace  as  another,  it  will  be  four  times  as  great. 
And  this  quantity  of  matter  is  beft  difcoverable 
by  the  abfolute  weight  of  bodies. 

QUANTITY  OF  MOTION,  in  any  body, 
is  its  meafure  arifing  from  the  joint  confidera- 
lion  of  the  quantity  of  mattcTj  and  the  velocity 
of  motion  of  that  body  : for  the  motion  of  any 
whole  is  the  fum  or  aggregate  of  the  motion  in 
all  the  feveral  parts.  And  though  in  a body 
twice  as  great  as  another,  moved  with  an  equal 
velocity,  it  will  be  double  ; yet,  if  the  velocity 
be  double  alio,  the  quantity  of  the  motion  v.'ill  be 
quadruple. 

QUARTAN  FEVER,  an  ague  or  inter- 
mittent of  a particular  type.  When  regular,  in 
the  human  fubjeef,  it  has  two  fits  in  four  days, 
or  the  patient  is  two  days  free  from  the  fit. 
Thus,  on  the  firft  and  the  fourth  the  fever  at- 
tends, and  on  the  fecond  and  third  it  is  free  ; 
the  acceffion  of  the  fit  is  in  the  afternoon.  Dr. 
L'ulien’  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs 
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Pyrexia,  and  order  Fchres.  It  is  ufualiy,  both 
more  violent  and  obftinate  than  a tertian* 
Sometimes  a quartan  fever  is  double,  that  is, 
when  the  fits  come  on  every  other  time  at 
dilferent  hours,  and  fo  that  the  third  day  only 
is  free  from  fever.  It  is  called  fpuriousy  when 
the  fit  begins  at  any  other  time  of  the  day  than 
about  four  or  five  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The 
fits  return  with  greater  regularity  generally  than 
is  obferved  in  other  fpecies  of  fevers. 

QUART ARIUS,  a meafure  which  contains 
about  four  ounces. 

QUARl’ATION;  an  operation  in  chemiftry 
by  which  the  quantity  of  one  thing  is  made 
equal  to  a fourth  part  of  the  quantity  of  another 
thing.  Thus  when  gold  alloyed  with  filver,  is 
to  be  parted,  they  are  obliged  to  facilitate  the 
a£Iion  of  the  aqua  fortis,  by  reducing  the 
quantity  of  the  former  of  thefe  metals  to  one 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  mafs,  which  is  done  by 
fufficiently  increafing  the  quantity  of  the  filver, 
if  it  be  neceflary. 

QUARTERS  of  a Saddle;  the  pieces  of 
leather  made  faft  to  the  loweti  part  of  the  fides 
of  the  faddle,  and  hanging  down  below  the 
faddle. 

QU ARTERS,  i.  e.  the  Fore-Quarters  and 
Hxnd-Quarters  of  a horfe.  The  fore-quarters 
are  the  fhoulders  and  the  fore-legs : the  hind- 
quarters are  the  hips  and  the  legs  behind. 

QUARTERS  of  a horse’s  foot  ; the  fides 
of  the  coffin,  comprehended  between  the  toe 
and  the  heel  on  one  fide  and  the  other  of  the 
foot.  The  inner-quarters  are  thofe  oppofite  to 
one  another,  facing  from  one  foot  to  the  other ; 
thefe  are  always  weaker  than  the  outfide 
quarters,  which  lie  on  the  external  fides  of  the 
coffin.  A horfe  is  faid  to  have  a faije  quarter 
when  the  hoof  has  a kind  of  cleft  occalioncd  by 
a horfe’s  caftiug  his  quarter,  and  getting  a new 
one,  for  then  the  horn  becomes  uneven  and 
,alfo  fofter  than  the  relt  of  the  hoof ; and  the 
foot  fhould  be  fliod  with  fome  nicety.  But  if  the 
cleft  be  confiderable,  and  take  up  a fourth  of  the 
hoof,  the  horfe  is  worth  little. 

QUARTER-CAST.  A horfe  is  faid  to 
caf  his  quarters-^  when,  for  any  diforder  in  his 
coffin,  they  are  obliged  to  cut  one  of  tlie 
quarters  off  the  hoof ; and  when  the  hoof  is 
thus  cut,  it  grows  and  comes  on  anew. 

QUARTZ  ; a hard  vitrifiable  ftone  called 
alfo  quartzofe  Jlojte.  It  is  found  both  witli  ores 
and  without  them.  According  to  Cronlledt,  it 
always  forms  hexagonal  prifms,  pointed  at  one 
or  both  ends  when  there  has  been  no  inter- 
ruption to  its  crvftallization  ; and  this  cryftal- 
lized  quartz  is  rock  cryftal,  which,  like  the 
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uncryftaUlzed  quartz,  is  colourlefs  or  coloured, 
tranfparent  or  opake. 

QUASSIA,  a wood  fo  called  from  a negro, 
who  was  named  ^ajft.  He  lived  at  Surinam, 
and  ufed  it  medicinally.  He  had  great  luccefs 
by  giving  it  in  fevers  of  the  malignant,  inter- 
mittent, and  putrid  kinds.  It  is  the  Sluqjfta 
ainara  of  Linnaeus.  The  wood  has  no  linell, 
is  a very  ftrong  bitter,  and  quite  void  of  ftipti- 
city.  The  college  of  phyficians  have  introduced 
the  wood,  the  bark,  and  the  root,  into  their 
difpenfatory. 

QUERCUS,  the  oak-tree.  It  is  the  ^uercus 
Robur,  Linn,  a common  forefl-tree  in  Europe ; 
the  bark  is  a ftrong  aftringent,  moderately 
bitter,  having  no  particular  fmell  : with  a ferru- 
gineous  folution,  it  ftrikes  an  inky  blacknefs. 
The  college  of  phyficians  have  introduced  the 
oak-bark  into  their  difpenfatory.  It  poflelles 
the  properties  of  cinchona,  though  in  a very 
inferior  degree. 

QUERCUS  MARINA.  See  Kali. 

QUICKSILVER,  or  Mercury,  an  opake 
filver-coloured  mineral  fluid ; appearing  to  the 
eye  like  tin  or  lead  when  melted.  Its  pro- 
perties are  defcribed  under  the  article  Mer- 
cury. This  mineral  is  either  met  with  in  its 
fluid  form,  in  the  earth,  or  extracted  by  art 
from  certain  ores.  There  are  confiderable 
mines  of  It  In  Hungary  and  Spain  ; and  what  is 
ufed  in  Britain  is  chiefly  procured  from  the 
former  country. 

QUID  LOST,  or  cud  lost.  See  Cattle. 

QUIET  ALES,  difeafes  in  which  the  vo- 
luntary and  involuntary  motions,  and  the  fenfes, 
are  diminiftied. 

QUINQUINA,  the  Peruvian-bark.  See 
Bark. 

QIJINCUNX,  a five-ounce  meafure, 

QUINQUE  FOLIUIM,  alfo  called  Pefita- 
phyllon,  common  cinquefoil,  five-fingers,  or  five- 
leaved grafs.  It  is  a trailing  plant  with  ferrated 
leaves,  fct  five  together  on  long  pedicles  : it  is 
perrennial,  grows  wild  on  clayey  grounds,  and 
flowers  in  June, 

QUINSEY,  in  the  human  fubjefl,  the  fame 
as  Angina.  In  the  horfe  it  has  the  name  of 
anticor.  See  Anticor. 

QUINTESSENCES  ; medicines  riiade  by 
adding  to  any  efl'emial  oil  twelve  times  its 
quantity  of  alcohol,  and  ftiaking  them  together. 
If  thefe  are  diftilled  in  a clofe  vefl'cl  with  a fire 
of  90  degrees  by  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  the 
alcohol  will  rife  with  only  the  prefiding  Ipirit 
of  the  oil,  leaving  the  grofl'eft  parts  of  the  oil 
behind.  Dry  quintcffences  are  made  by  dif- 
lolving  an  aromatic  oil  in  alcohol,  then  adding 


ten  times  the  weight  of  fugar,  and  laftly  ex- 
haling the  fpirit  from  the  fugar,  which  will 
remain  dry,  with  the  virtues  of  the  aromatic  oil 
in  it.  Thefe  whimfical  preparations  are  rejected 
in  modern  medicine. 

QUINTANA,  an  ague,  the  paroxyfm  of 
which  returns  every  fifth  day  : the  fecond,  third, 
and  fourth,  are  free  from  fever. 

QUITTOR,  Quitter,  or  Quitterbone  ; 
an  ulcer  formed  between  the  hair  and  hoof, 
ufually  on  the  infide  of  a horfe’s  foot.  It  arifes 
often  from  treads  and  bruifes ; fometimes  from 
gravel,  which,  by  working  Its  way  upwards, 
lodges  about  the  coronet.  If  it  Is  only  fuper- 
ficial,  it  may  be  cured  with  cleanfing  dreffings, 
bathing  the  coronet  every  day  with  lime  water, 
and  dreffmg  the  fore  with  precipitate.  But  if 
the  matter  forms  itfelf  a lodgment  under  the 
hoof,  there  is  no  way  then  to  come  at  the  ulcer 
but  by  taking  off  part  of  the  hoof;  and  if  this 
be  done  well,  the  cure  may  be  effected  without 
danger. 

When  the  matter  happens  to  be  lodged  near 
the  quarter,  the  farrier  is  fometimes  obliged  to 
take  off  the  quarter  of  the  hoof,  and  the  cure  Is 
then  for  the  moft  part  but  palliative ; for  when 
the  quarter  grows  up,  it  leaves  a pretty  large 
feam,  which  weakens  the  foot  : this  is  what  is 
called  a falfe  quarter  ; and  a horfe  with  this 
defetSf  feldom  gets  quite  found. 

If  the  matter  by  its  confinement  has  Injured 
the  coffin  bone,  which  is  of  fo  foft  and  fpongy  a 
nature  that  it  foon  becomes  carious,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  enlarge  the  opening,  cut  away  the 
fpongy  flefli,  and  apply  the  aftual  cautery,  or 
hot  iron  pointed  pyramidically.  Afterwards 
drefs  the  bone  with  doffils  of  lint  dipped  in 
tinfture  of  myrrh,  and  the  wound  with  the  green 
or  precipitate  ointment.  When  the  fore  is  not 
enlarged  by  the  knife,  which  is  the  beft  and  lefs 
painful  method,  fublimate  Is  generally  applied, 
or  blue  vitriol  powdered  and  mixed  with  a few 
drops  of  oil,  wffilcli  is  faid  to  act  as  effe£tually, 
and  with  lefs  pain.  During  the  operation  of 
thefe  cauftics,  the  foot  fliould  be  kept  in  a 
common  foft  poultice.  If  finufes  form,  they 
muft  be  laid  open,  and  afterwards  ftimulated  by 
fome  ffiarp  remedy.  Mr.  Denny  recommends 
the  following  : 

Take  of  Corrofive  fublimate  ; 

Red  precipitate.  In  line  powder,  of 
each  equal  parts  ; 

Honey,  fufficient  to  form  a paftc. 

He  directs  the  w'ound  afterwards  to  be  Jrefled 
with  common  digeftive  ointment ; and  adviles 
A A 
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preffure  to  be  made  by  a bandage  round  the 
coronet. 

, QUOTIDIANA  ; a quotidian  fever.  It  in- 
termits, but  returns  every  day,  and  that  gene- 
rally early  in  the  morning : when  the  fit  ap- 


proaches at  any  other  time  of  the  day,  it  is 
called  fpuriouSf  or  anomalous.  Dr.  Cullen  places 
this  genus  of  difeafe  in  the  clafs  Pyrexia,  and 
order  Fehres.  The  blood  is  more  denfe  in  this 
fpecies  of  intermittents  than  in  any  other. 
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Ris  put  at  the  beginning  of  Latin  prefcrip- 
• tions,  for  Recipe,  take 
RABIES,  i.  e.  Hydrophobia.  When  from 
the  bite  of  a mad  dog  the  patient  was  fuppofed 
to  have  a defire  of  biting  others,  the  canine 
madnefs  was  called  Rabies. 

RACE,  a trial  of  fpeed  between  men  or 
animals.  Races  are  moft  commonly  run  by 
horfes  trained  for  the  purpofe.  See  the  articles 
Race-horse,  Match,  &c. 

RACE-HORSE,  a horfe  bred  for  the  turf, 
or,  in  other  words,  calculated  for  fpeed.  See 
Horse-racing.  In  his  chapter  “ On  Running 
Horfes  and  the  Turf,”  Mr.  John  Lawrence 
contends  for  “ the  necelTuy,  or  at  leaft  the 
utility,  of  a referve  of  thorough-bred  horfes  in 
this  country,  on  the  ground,  that  were  the 
fpecies  negle^ffed,  and  fuffered  to  be  indifcrimi- 
nately  blended  amongfl  the  whole  genus,  the 
Englifh  faddle-horfe  would,  in  all  probability, 
become  retrograde  in  quality,  and  in  the  courle 
of  time  would  degenerate  into  the  round  buttock, 
gujyii'ny  carcafe,  and  coarfe  head,  of  former 
days.”  In  faft,  examples  enough  of  this  de- 
generacy are  always  to  be  feen,  he  fays,  in  the 
ftuds  of  the  different  breeders  ; neither  is  the 
number  of  well-fhaped  half-bred  ftallions  con- 
fiderable,  or  even  fufficient  for  the  demand 
of  the  country.  In  oppofition  to  the  idea 
which  fome  entertain  of  the  propriety  of 
puttin<^  an  end  to  horfe -racing  by  law,  “ On 
die  courfe  only,”  fays  he,  “ can  the  worth  of 
this  peculiar  fpecies  of  the  _horfe_  be  efTayed  ; 
and,  independent  of  that  obje£t,  it  is  fcaicely 
probable  that  the  breed  would  be  kept  diflincl:, 
or  that  any  very  minute  attention  would  be 
beftowed  upon  pedigree.  It  is  well  known, 
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that  not  only  have  varieties  of  a genus  of  ani- 
mals been  often  blended  and  loft  by  negle£b, 
but  even  arts  and  different  branches  of  know- 
ledge have  perifhed  in  the  fame  way.  From 
the  difcontinuance  of  horfe-racing,  the  Englifh 
thorough-bred  horfe,  the  fource  of  almoft  all 
that  is  excellent  in  the  Tpecies,  might  become 
extinft.  Thus  the  turf  is  a grand  national 
objeft,  and  * its  votaries  are  adminiftering, 
through  the  medium  of  their  pleafures,  to  the 
intereft  and  profperity  of  their  country.” — 

“ The  fpeed  and  continuance  of  race-horfes 
muft  necelfarily  be  affedled  and  governed,  in 
certain  degrees,  by  the  weight  which  they  have 
to  carry  ; and,  reafoning  upon  that  pofition,  it 
will  be  eafily  conceived,  that  if  two  horfes  be 
equally  matched  in  point  of  fpeed  and  ftrength, 
and  put  to  their  utmoft  exertion  for  a con- 
fiderable  diftance,  the  horfe  which  carries  the 
leaft  weight,  by  even  only  a fingie  pound,  muft 
infallibly  have  the  advantage  to  a certain  degree 
^however  fmall),  and  pofllfs  tl.e  ability  of  going 
more  fwiftly  and  lafting  longer  th.in  his  anta- 
gonift.  The  fwifter  the  pace,  and  the  longer  it 
is  continued,  the  more  in  proportion  will  the 
horfe  be  affefted  by  the  weight  li  tarries.  It 
is  fald,  that,  in  running  four  miles,  feven  pounds 
make  the  difference  oi  a diitance,  or  two 
hundred  and  forty  yards,  between  horfes  of 
equal  goodnefs.  Weight  is  therefore  regulated 
with  fcientific  precifion  upon  the  turf,  and 
forms  a prime  confideration  in  all  fporting  tranf- 
a£fions.  The  weigiits  tarried  by  race-horfes 
vary  from  the  maximum  twelve  ftone,  fourteen 
pounds  to  the  ftone,  to  a feather,  which  means 
a boy  of  the  lighteft  weight  to  be  lound.” 

The  thorough-bred  courfer,  Mr.  Lawrence 
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thinks,  In  a general  point  of  view,  the  moft 
ufeful  fpecies  of  the  horfe,  as  being  applicable 
to  every  purpofe ; which  cannot  be  aflerted  of 
any  other  fpecies.  He  defines  a thorough-bred 
horfe,  or  racer,  to  be  originally  the  produce  of 
Afia  or  Africa,  or  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  The 
chief  objefb  in  breeding  a race-horfe,  he  thinks, 
ought  to  be  truth  and  fymmetry  in  the  cardinal 
points. 

As  to  the  “ integrity  of  his  blood"  he  fays, 

a true  racing  pedigree,  according  to  the  rule 
of  the  prefent  time,  ought  to  prove  under  the 
hand  of  the  breeder,  that  the  horfe  has  de- 
fcended  from  anceftcrs  of  genuine  racing  blood, 
without  the  Intervention  of  a fmgle  ballard 
crofs.  If  the  pedigree  be  long,  it  is  common 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  blood  fuffi- 
cient,  although  there  be  no  mare  mentioned  in 
it,  which  has  proved  her  blood  by  her  having 
adlually  raced  •,  but  ufually  all  the  horfes  are 
reputed  runners,  or  brothers  of  fuch.  The 
greater  number  of  mares  which  have  raced 
contained  in  a pedigree,  the  furer  and  mofe 
valuable,  no  doubt,  it  mull  be,  particularly  if 
the  laft-mentioned  be  fpecified  as  a reputed 
racer,  or  a natural  Arabian  or  Barb.  A pedi- 
gree of  one  fmgle  defeent  is  held  fufEcient, 
when  the  fire  and  dam  are  named  as  reputed 
and  tried  runners : otherwife  a fhort  pedigree 
of  three  or  four  defeents  would  not  conftitute 
a horfe  thorough-bred,  though  it  might  ferve 
for  a hunter. 

“ It  is  yet  eafy  to  conceive,”  he  adds,  “ how 
liable  the  pedigree  of  a horfe  m.uft  be  both  to 
error  and  impofition,  and  that  the  beft  proof  of 
true  blood  muft  ever  confift  in  performance. 
Various  accidental  baftard  erodes  have  occur- 
red in  our  racing  breed,  at  different  periods, 
chiefly  diftant  ones ; and  they  are  frequently 
eafy  to  diftinguilh  in  the  figure  of  the  ftock,  by 
a critical  eye.  The  far  greater  part  of  thofe 
horfes  brought  over  to  this  country,  under  the 
general  appellation  of  Arabians,  have,  I be- 
lieve, never  feen  Arabia,  or  elfe  have  been  of 
its  inferior  breed.  T hey  are  ufually  purchafed 
In  the  Levant,  Barbary,  or  the  Eaft  Indies,  by 
perfons  totally  unacquainted  with  horfes,  or  at 
any  rate  with  the  peculiar  purpofe  for  which 
fuch  horfes  are  defigned ; hence  a number  of 
inferior  and  half-bred  Arabians  have  been 
brought  over  at  a ufelefs  expence,  to  deteriorate 
inftead  of  amending  our  racing  breed,  and  to 
bring  Arabian  blood  into  difrepute.” 

With  a view  to  afiift  his  readers  in  forming 
adequate  ideas  of  the  phenomena  of  blood  in 
horfes,  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  excellent  chapter 
“ On  running  Horfei  and  theTurfy'  exhibits  the 


following  facts,  which,  he  fays,  red;  upon  the 
ground  of  conftant  and  invariable  experience, 
namely,  “ Fine  and  delicate  horfes,  the  na- 
tives of  warm  climes,  excel  in  fwiftnefs ; the 
moll  perfect  of  thef^were  originally  found  in 
Arabia,  but  they  are  improvable  in  their  de- 
feendants  by  a more  fruitful  country  ; the  Ara- 
bians tried  in  England  have  never  proved  them- 
felves,  in  any  refpect,  equal  upon  the  courfe 
to  the  Englifli  racers,  the  defeendants  of  their 
blood.  Although  the  general  characteriftic  of 
thorough-blood  is  fpeed,  yet  the  true  tell  Is  not 
fpeed,  but  continuance,  fince  many  common 
or  half-bred  horfes  have  been  known  to  poffefs 
racing  fpeed,  but  no  inflance  has  ever  occurred  ^ 
of  its  continuance  in  thofe  beyond  perhaps  half 
a mile  : the  powers  of  continuance  increafe  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood;  thus,  three- 
art  bred  horfes  will  perfevere  longer  than  half- 
red,  and  thofe  got  by  bred  horfes  out  of  three- 
part  bred  mares  will  fometimes  equal  the  real 
racers.  Although,  amongft  horfes  equally  well 
bred,  fuperior  external  conformation  will  ge- 
nerally prevail  in  the  race,  yet  racing  can  in 
no  fort  be  faid  abfolutely  to  depend  on  good 
lhape ; it  depends  entirely  on  blood:  for  ex- 
ample, take  the  world  fhaped  true-bred  horfe 
you  can  find,  and  the  belt  fhaped  common 
horfe;  let  the  latter  have  a fine  coat,  loofe 
thrapple,  high  and  declined  Ihoulder,  length, 
fpeed,  in  fine,  all  the  admired  points  of  the  . 
racer  (and  fuch  common  horfes  are  occafion- 
ally  to  be  found)  ; let  them  run  four  miles,  and 
the  bred  horfe,  although  out-footed  at  firfir, 
fhall  always  win  the  race.  This  principle  is 
fo  univerfal,  that  perhaps  it  would  be  altogether 
imprafticable  to  find  a thorough-bred  horfe  in 
England  fufficiently  bad,  to  be  beat  four  miles 
by  the  fpeediefl  and  beft  common  bred  hack. 
All  bred  horfes  cannot  race,  many  of  the 
higheft  blood  having  neither  the  gift  of  fpeed 
nor  continuance;  many  are  defedlivc  in  the 
material  points  of  conformation,  as  it  happens 
in  common  horfes.” 

The  author  cites  fome  curious  inftances  of 
fpeed.  “ The  ufual  trial  of  fpeed  in  Englifir 
racing,”  fays  he,  “ is  the  diftance  of  a fmgle 
mile ; of  continuance,  ftoutnefs,  or  bottom, 
four  miles.  It  has  been  afferted  with  con- 
fidence, but  not  proved,  that  Flying  Childers 
ran  a mile  over  Newmarket  in  the  fpace  of  a 
minute ; a velocity  fo  immenfe,  that  it  turns 
one’s  ideas  to  fpeed  in  the  abliract,  or  ubiquity. 

It  has,  however,  been  really  performed  in  a few 
feconds  over  a minute ; an  inftance  of  which, 
within  my  prefent  recolledlion,  is  that  of  Fire- 
tail  and  Pumpkin. 
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“ The  diftance  of  four  miles  was  ran  by 
Childers,  in  1721,  carrying  nine  (tone  two 
pounds,  in  the  fpace  of  fix  minutes  forty-eight 
feconds.  This  wonderful  animal  leaped  ten 
yards  with  his  rider,  upon  level  ground  ; and 
is  fuppofed  to  have  covered,  at  every  ftride,  a 
fpace  of  twenty-five  feet,  which  is  more  than 
forty-nine  feet  in  a fecond.  Bay  Malton  ran 
four  miles  over  York,  in  1763,  in  feven  minutes 
forty-three  feconds  and  a half,  Eclipfe  ran  the 
fame  diftance  over  York,  in  eight  minutes, 
with  twelve  ftone.” 

To  thofe  who  have  pretended,  that  they  were 
unable  to  diferiminate  between  fpeed  and  ftout- 
nefs  in  a race-horfe,  Mr.  Lawrence  replies  in  a 
very  fatisfadbory  manner. 

“ After  all,”  fays  he,  “ what  is  the  caufe  or 
bafis  of  that  fuperior  fpeed,  endurance,  and 
ftrength,  which  diftinguilh  the  fouthern  horfe  ? 
Doubtlefs  a peculiar  innate  quality  of  body, 
which  fome  attribute  to  the  dry  and  elaftic  air 
of  thofe  countries  where  he  is  bred,  but  which 
appears  to  me  not  altogether  fatisfadbory.  The 
game,  or  wild  animals  of  northern  climes,  pof- 
fefs  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  race-horfe, 
which  they  lofe  in  a few  generations,  on  being 
domefticated  ; their  bones  becoming  foft  and 
fpongy,  like  thofe  of  tame  animals  in  general. 
U'he  race-horfe  is  much  ftronger  than  the  cart 
or  common  horfe,  weight  for  weight ; his  fub- 
ftance  being  of  a more  folid  texture.” 

“ The  training  of  race-horfes  (Mr.  L.  fays) 
is  now  a much  more  fimple  and  rational  procefs 
than  in  former  days,  and  is  indeed  making  a 
gradual  approach  to  perfedbion.  It  was  the 
fafliion  of  old,  to  ftuft'horfes,  under  preparation 
for  the  courfe,  with  many  different  kinds  of 
baked  bread,  to  load  them  with  an  immenfe 
burden  of  clothes,  to  force  them  to  breathe  a 
fuffbeating  heat  within  doors,  and  greatly  to 
overdo  them  with  fevere  and  long-continued 
exercife.  Breads  have  long  fince  been  baniflied 
the  running  ftables,  where  the  heavieft  oats,  and 
the  hardeii  and  fweeteft  hay,  are  found  to 
anfwer  completely  every  purpofe  of  nutrition. 
Race-horfes  are  no  longer  Ibifled  with  heat,  like 
variolous  patients  under  the  ancient  regimen. 
The  ufual  length  now  of  the  exercife  gallop,  is 
from  a mile  to  a mile  and  a quarter;  of  the 
fweat,  from  four  to  five  miles.” 

The  training  of  a race-horfe  muft,  of  ne- 
ceflity,  be  molt  regular  and  elficacious,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fuperior  and  fudden  exertions  re- 
quired of  him.  Hence  the  cuftom  of  fweating, 
either  once  in  tea  days,  weekly,  or  ftill  oftener 
according  to  the  animal’s  hardnefs  of  carcafe 
^nd  pronenefs  to  obefity.  The  method  of 


fvjeating  a race-horfe,  is  to  load  him  with  a 
double  or  triple  quantity  of  clothes,  and  to  run 
him  four  or  five  miles  upon  the  turf,  keeping 
him  in  general  to  a long  fteady  gallop,  or  his 
rate,  but  making  occafional  burfts  of  fpeed. 
After  this  operation,  the  horfe  is  taken  within 
doors,  and  gradually  uncovered,  whilft  the  fweat 
is  feraped  from  all  parts  of  his  body  with  an 
edged  wooden  Inftrument ; when,  being  rubbed 
perfe£blydry,his  accuftomed  clothingis  replaced. 
Sweating  is  ufually  performed  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Lawrence  next  deferibes  the  familiar  life 
of  the  race-horfe.  His  winter,  he  fays,  is 
ufually  fpent  in  the  paddock  and  loofe  ftable, 
enjoying  himfelf  at  his  eafe,  until  the  period  of 
phyfic  arrive,  which  muft  be  fo  fixed,  that  there 
be  at  leaft  an  interval  of  two  months  between 
the  laft  dofe  and  the  firft  race  : this  interval  is 
of  courfe  fpent  in  exercife.  The  author  affumes 
here,  with  the  majority  of  perfons  concerned 
in  training,  that  no  race-horfe  can  perform,  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  natural  powers,  without 
having  undergone  a courfe  of  purgatives.  The 
fpring  and  fummer  are  palled  in  exercife  and 
racing,  the  horfe  perhaps  travelling  to  a number 
of  different  courfes  in  the  country.  A racer 
travels,  perhaps,  from  twenty  to  twenty-four 
miles  per  day  ; and  this,  on  tlie  hard  road,  muft 
of  courfe  abate  his  fpeed,  whence  arilbs  the 
advantage  of  thofe  which  have  been  trained  on 
the  fpot  where  they  are  intended  to  run.  Mr. 
Lawrence  fays,  he  has  alfo  been  affured  by 
grooms,  that  a horfe,  in  the  midjl  of  the  racing 
feafoH,  when  a fufficient  interval  can  be  fpared, 
is  frequently  much  benefited  by  a dofe  of 
phyfic.  That  the  practice  admits  of  great  ex- 
tremes, the  following  judicious  remarks  very 
fully  evince. 

“ The  purging  fyftera  of  the  running  ftables,” 
fays  Mr.  Lawrence,  “ is  ftill  liable  to  folid 
objections.  Grooms  alwavs  fancy  that  the 
body  of  a horfe  abounds  with  noxious  humours, 
which  require  fpecific  purgation.  In  their  ideas, 
racing  and  aloelic  or  mercurial  phyfic  are  con- 
nedled  by  an  indifl’oluble  chain  ; and  thefe 
noftrums  are  fuppofed  to  operate  by  a peculiar 
innate  virtue  or  charm.  All  this  ii  of  much 
the  fame  weight  with  any  other  nonfenfe  which 
prefeription  may  have  fandtioned.  The  exlii- 
biiion  of  phyfic  in  tliis  cafe  bears  no  more 
relation  to  the  expulfion  of  evil  humours  from 
the  body  of  a horfe,  than  to  the  extirpation  of 
corns  in  his  feet ; the  foie  intent  is  the  detrufion 
of  accumulated  alvine  faeces,  in  better  Englilh, 
unloading  the  ftuffed  bowels,  attenuating  the 
blood,  and  refrigerating  or  cooling  the  general 
habit.  Againft  the  beft  aloes  no  general  ob- 
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jefl’on  cin  poffibly  lie;  it  is  a cathartic,  equally 
uiiKi,  fafe,  and  efficacious  ; but  I know  of  no 
poffible  bufinefs  a groom  can  have  with  mer- 
curials, in  the  cafe  of  phyficing  merely  for 
condition,  In  fome  inftances,  the  neutral  falts 
might  be  fubftituted  even  for  aloes,  with  great 
adv.mtage  ; 1 mean  with  wafhy,  hot,  and  irrit- 
able horfes,  which  foon  part  with  their  flefh. 
If  a perfon  accullomed  to  the  (table  forms, 
would  not  be  fatisfied  that  his  horfe  could  race, 
having  been  purged  with  Glauber’s  falts  only  ; 
let  him  make  the  elTay  with  one  which  he  dots 
not  intend  (liould  run  to  win. 

“ It  appears  to  me,  that  race-horfes  are  in- 
variablv  over-purged,  either  by  an  excels  in  the 
number  or  (Irength  of  the  dofes,  or  by  the  ufe 
of  Barbadoes  aloes,  or  mercury.  Such  a caufe 
can  never  fail  of  the  effc£t  of  detrafting  from 
a horfe’s  fpeed,  and  of  debilitating  him,  how- 
ever it  may  poffibly-  elongate  his  ftride.  The 
cords  and  pullies  of  the  machine  are  deprived 
of  too  much  of  their  fpring,  in  which  confifts 
both  the  edge  of  fpeed  and  the  grafp  of  con- 
tinuance. The  exercife  alfois,  I am  convinced, 
even  yet  too  fevere  and  indiferiminate,  and  our 
horfes  are  often  brought  to  the  poft  in  a con- 
dition much  below  their  work.  The  external 
figns  of  this  error  are,  want  of  cheerfulnefs, 
delicate  feeding,  refufal  of  water,  or  greedinefs 
of  it,  loofe  tellicles,  and  backwardnefs  in  re- 
covery of  fledi  after  training.  Many  a colt,  I 
believe,  is  tried  and  rejedfed,  at  the  fame  time, 
feven  or  ten  pounds  the  worfe  over  the  courfe, 
for  his  exercife  and  phyfic.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  acknowledges  the  truth  of 
the  common  obfervation,  “ that  a horfe  cannot 
run  fat  but  infifts,  at  the  fame  time,  that  a 
very  erroneous  ufe  is  generally  made  of  the 
maxim.  The  material  queftion,  he  fays,  is, 
what  is  the  proportion  of  phyfic  and  exercife 
calculated  for  fuch  horfes  ? a queftion  which 
muft  be  left  to  the  diferetion  of  men  of  fenfc 
and  experience.  If  a horfe,  after  three  doles  of 
phyfc,  regular  gallops,  and  a week’s  fwcating, 
ftill  carry  a drew  of  fuperfluous  fubftance,  Mr. 
i.awrence  would  even  (tart  him  under  this  dif- 
advantage,  rather  than  attempt  to  break  down 
the  texture  of  the  animal  with  mercurial  purges, 
or  work  him  oft'  his  legs  and  fpeed,  with  extra 
fweats  and  violent  galloping.  “ How  often,” 
favs  he,  “ have  I heard  of  horfes,  which  were 
before  ready  to  devour  the  manger,  fweated 
out  of  their  appetite,  and  then,  if  time  could 
poffibly  be  allowed,  to  mend  the  matter,  purged 
with  ftrong  mercurial  phyfic.  The  umverfal 
panacea  of  purgation  is  reforted  to  on  all  oc- 
casions.”— “ The  error  is  ftill  more  grofs,  to 


over-train  horfes  of  naturally  weak  ftamina  and 
irritable  habits  ; fuch  diould  always  have  a due 
portion  of  fledry  fubftance  left  to  fupport  the 
tremulous  and  (lagging  fibres.  I fufpe£l:  the 
ufual  routine  of  exercife  is  always  too  fevere 
for  thefe,  but  from  its  being  general  and  com- 
mon to  them  all,  its  ill  eft'etfts  are  lefs  appa- 
rent. There  are  horfes  which  become  bone  lean 
in  two  or  three  weeks  exercife  ; I would  afic, 
why  continue  to  fweat  fuch,  lince  they  appear 
to  have  no  fatty  fubftance  left  to  fweat  away  ? 
Wadiy  horfes  particularly,  I believe,  get  rid 
of  their  internal  fat  firlt,  and,  for  the  fake  of 
their  wind,  would  it  not  be  better  to  fweat  or 
rather  give  them  a four-miles  moderate  gallop, 
in  only  their  ordinary  clothes,  without  any  ad- 
ditional weight  ? which  lad,  to  the  amount  ge- 
nerally laid  on,  muft  debilitate  in  a very  confi- 
derable  degree.  I have  feen  fome  of  your  hot 
(ly-away  racers,  fo  exceffively  influenced  by 
nervous  affedlion,  that  their  lives  feemed  to 
be  one  continued  ftate  of  anxiety  and  inquie- 
tude. I'hefe  are  always  found  awake  to  dread- 
ful expeftation;  the  groom  touching  their  body- 
girth,  fets  their  hearts  palpitating;  the  add  of 
taking  down  the  faddle  operates  as  a cathartic 
to  the  imagination,  which,  from  fympathy,  is 
inllantaneoufly  followed  by  vifible  eft'edds;  they 
well  know  the  fweating  day,  and  the  fight  of 
the  fweating  clothes  gives  them  a fit  of  the 
horrors.  The  fecret  of  training  thefe  horfes  is, 
I fhould  think,  to  give  them  as  little  work  as 
poffible,  and  that  by  themfelves ; to  endeavour 
to  render  their  exercife  rather  a pleafure  than 
a fatigue  and  a terror  to  them  ; and  not  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  little  extra  flelh  they  may  bear, 
which  will  furely  rather  help  to  carry  them 
through,  than  retard  their  courfe.” 

The  fame  well-informed  writer  oilers  fome 
remarks  upon  an  eftabliihed  doddrine  of  the 
(tables,  that  half-bred  horfes  will  not  ftand 
training  : “ There  is  no  doubt,”  he  fays,  “ that 
full-bred  cattle  are  naturally  belt  adapted  to 
fuch  a purpofe  ; but  the  inability  of  the  half- 
bred  to  endure  this  difeipline  arifes  chiefly 
from  its  feverity,  and  the  want  of  its  proper 
adaptation  to  their  natural  powers.  There  is 
comparative  fpeed  and  ftoutnefs  in  every  va- 
riety of  the  horfe  ; and  Bracken  has  faid,  that, 
by  proper  training,  he  could  enable  even  a 
cart-liorfe  to  run  up  to  his  foot.  A remark- 
able quality  in  the  race-horfe  is,  that  which 
is  ftyled,  in  the  language  of  the  turf,  running  to 
the  ivhip  ; it  means  anfwering  every  ftroke  of 
the  whip  with  an  additional  exertion,  as  long 
as  nature  lafts.  Horfes  of  this  generous  kind 
are  termed  ‘ honeft,’  and  ‘ (lout :’  but  the 
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terms  are  ufually  confounded ; for  many  ahorfe 
is  honeft,  without  being  endowed  with  thofe 
conftitutional  powers  neceflary  to  produce 
ftoutnefs  or  continuance  ; and  many  which 
poflefs  thofe  in  the  ampleft  meafure,  which 
they  occafionally  evince,  are  yet  never  to  be 
depended  upon.  It  is  dangerous  to  offend  thefe 
lafl  with  the  immoderate  ufe  of  the  whip  or 
fpur,  and  I have  known  a winning  horfe  (top- 
ped inflantly  by  a foul  cut  under  his  flanks  : 

I have  alfo  known,  and  indeed  ridden  horfes, 
honeft  and  ftout  as  the  courfe  was  long,  yet 
with  fuch  indignaitt  flomachs,  and  fuch  criti- 
cal fkill  in  their  own  powers,  that  being  con- 
vinced in  a race  of  the  impoffibility  of  fuccefs, 
if  abufed  with  the  whip,  they  would  inftantly 
fhorten  their  ftroke  j but  if  nurfed,  and  en- 
couraged with  a pull,  the  ufe  of  which  every 
jockey  knows,  would,  although  beaten,  flrain 
every  nerve  to  the  lafl  extremity.  It  is  a 
flrange  quality  in  the  true  whipped  horfe,  that 
he  feems  really  to  have  a penchant  for  the  whip 
and  fpur,  fince  he  abfolutely  will  not  keep  to 
his  ftroke  without  the  one  or  other  of  them, 
and  never  takes  offence  at  either.” 

Many  inferior  points  relative  to  the  race- 
horfe  are  confidered  by  Mr.  Lawrence  in  his 
“ Philofophical  and  pr apical  Treatife  on  Horfes” 
which  every  perfon  that  is  at  all  interefled  in 
the  fubjedt  will  do  well  to  confult.  See  alfo 
the  article  Match. 

RACHIALGIA,  i.  e.  Colic,  particularly 
the  colica  pidtonum. 

RACHITjE.  The  femifpinal  mufcles  are 
thus  called  by  fome. 

RACHITIS  from  ^ocyjiythe  fpine 

of  the  back).)  becaufe  it  was  fuppofed  that  a fault 
in  the  fpinal  marrow  produced  it.  It  did  not 
appear  in  England  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  from  whence  it  is  faid  to 
have  fpread  over  all  Europe,  and  whence  it 
got  the  name  of  Englijh.  It  is  a chronic  difeafe, 
nearly  a-kin  to  fcrofula,  or  perhaps  one  of  its 
forms.  It  is  ufually  reckoned  a fpecies  of  Ca- 
chexy. Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  difeafe  in 
the  clafs  Cachexies,  and  the  order  Intumejcenties. 
He  diftinguifhes  two  varieties  : i.  Rachitis  Sim- 
plex, when  there  is  no  other  difeafe.  2.  Ra- 
chitis cum  aliis  Morbis  Conjunhla,  when  the 
whole  habit  is  affedfed,  but  more  particularly 
the  heads  of  the  bones  or  joints,  with  their  li- 
gaments or  cartilages,  and  alfo  the  whole  cra- 
nium. Ufually  the  fubjedts  are  children,  from 
fix  months  to  fix  years  of  age,  though  fome- 
times  its  attack  is  not  before  the  fixth  year,  or 
even  after. 

RACK,  a pace  in  which  a horfe  neither 


trots  nor  ambles,  but  fhuffles  as  it  were  be- 
tween. The  racking-pace  is  indeed  much  the 
fame  as  the  amble,  only  it  is  a fwifer  timed 
and  fhorter  tread. 

Ri\CK,  a wooden  frame  made  to  hold  hay 
or  fodder  for  cattle. 

RACK-BONES.  By  this  name  the  verte- 
bras of  the  horfe  are  called  by  Gibfon,  and  his 
predecefTors  of  the  old  fchool.  See  the  article 
Skeleton. 

RACOSiS  (/saxciKTif),  excoriation  of  the  re- 
laxed scrotum. 

RADI2EUS  (from  radius),  the  fame  as 
Radialis. 

RADIALLS,  or  RAni.ffius.  In  the  human 
fubjecl  there  is  the  Radialis  externus,  or  Ex- 
tenfor  Carpi  Radialis,  and  the  Radialis  internus, 
which  is  the  fecond.  mufcle  of  the  wrift.  The 
lafl  arifes  from  the  internal  extuberance  of  the 
humerus,  and  upper  part  of  the  ulna,  and, 
ftretching  along  the  radius,  is  inferted  into  the 
firfl  bone  of  the  metacarpus  that  fuftains  the 
fore -finger,  and,  with  the  cubitsus  internus, 
bends  the  wrift.  Both  have  their  name  from 
the  radius.  Thefe  mufcles  in  the  horfe  are  fliewn 
in  Plate  XIV.  See  the  defcription  of  parts  in 
“ the  Jlooulders  and  upper  limbs  f under  the  ar- 
ticle Horse. 

RADIALIS  ARTERIA,  a branch  of  the 
humeral  artery,  which  runs  down  the  fide  of 
the  radius,  covered  by  the  fupinator  longus. 
At  the  wrift  it  divides  into  two,  one  of  which 
pafling  over  the  palm  of  the  hand,  is  loft  in  the 
flelhy  part  of  the  thumb : the  other  pafles  on 
and  between  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore- 
finger and  the  firfl  bone  of  the  thumb,  plunges 
into  the  palm,  and  forms  a fort  of  arch  there. 

RADIALIS.  For  the  nerve  fo  called  in  the 
horfe,  fee  Plate  X.  and  the  defcription  of  parts 
“ in  the Jlsoulderf  under  the  article  Horse  ; alfo 
Plate  Xl.  with  defcription  of  “ the  right  upper 
limb.” 

RADIALIS  VENA.  When  the  cephalica  has 
reached  the  bend  of  the  arm  in  the  human  fub- 
je£t,  it  divides  into  two  principal  branches  : one 
is  called  the  Radialis  externus ; this  fpread  s 
about  and  along  the  fore  arm. 

RADICAL  MOISTURE,  a term  that  some 
have  had  flrange  notions  about ; but  if  it  be 
limited  to  any  intellifi^ble  fignification,  we  can 
underfland  by  it  nothing  elfe  but  the  mafs  of 
blood  which  is  the  promptuary  from  whence  all 
other  fluids  in  an  animal  body  are  derived. 

RADIUS,  a bone  of  the  fore-arm,  which 
accompanies  the  ulna  from  the  elbow  to  the 
wrift,  in  the  human  fubjeft.  In  its  upper  end 
it  has  a fmall  cavity,  which  receives  the  outer 
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protuberance  of  the  humerus.  The  circum- 
fsience  of  the  cavity  rolls  in  the  fmall  finus  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  ulna.  Near  its  lower 
end,  which  is  bigger  than  its  upper,  it  has  a 
little  finu-',  which  receives  the  end  of  the 
ulna ",  and  in  its  extremity  it  has  two  finufes, 
which  receive  the  hones  of  the  wrill.  Al- 
though the  ulna  and  radius  accompany  one  an- 
o her,  they  touch  but  at  their  extremities  *,  for 
they  bend  from  one  another  in  the  middle,  but 
are  t’ed  together  by  a ftrong  and  broad  mem- 
branous ligament.  The  upper  end  of  the  ulna 
is  largeft,  becaufe  upon  it  the  articulation  at 
the  elbow  is  performed  ; but  the  lower  end  of 
the  radius  is  largeft,  becaufe  upon  it  only  the 
hand  is  articuiat  :J.  The  radius  moves  either 
backwards  or  forwards  upon  the  ulna,  by  which 
means  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  turned  either 
upwards  or  downwards ; which  two  motions 
are  called  Pronation  and  .Supination.  This 
bone  in  the  horfe  is  fliewn  in  Plate  V.  «,  e,  />, 
y,  r.  See  the  defcription  of  “ bones  in  the 
right  upper  iimb,'  under  the  article  Bones. 

RADIX,  the  root  of  any  plant  or  vegetable. 
In  a figurative  fenfe,  radical  is  frequently  ufcd 
to  fignify  the  principal  or  generative  point  of 
any  body  or  quantity,  as  radical  moijlure ; and 
a number,  which,  multiplied  into  itfelf,  makes 
a fquare,  is  called  the  root,  or  radix.  R'ots  are 
divided  into  different  fpecies;  Linnaeus  divides 
them  into  fibrous,  bulbous,  and  tuberous, 
which  he  fubdivides  into  other  diftinflions. 

RADULA,  a wooden  fpatula,  or  fcraper. 

RAG,  or  Rake,  a company  or  herd  of 
young  colts. 

RAGOT,  a name  given,  in  the  old  manege, 
to  a horfe  that  has  fhort  legs,  a broad  croup, 
and  a ftrong  thick  body.  It  differs  from  a 
gouffnut  in  this,  that  the  latter  has  more  ftiould- 
ers,  and  a thicker  neck. 

RAGSTONE,  a variety  of  the  green  fpecies 
of  the  Pe  ru  vulgaris : it  is  of  a dull  greenifh 
colour  •,  of  a light  weight,  yet  of  a firm  and 
compact  ftruflure,  and  fomewhat  glofly  ; and 
found  in  Weftmoreland. 

RAISE.  To  raife  a horfe  upon  corvets,  up- 
on caprioles,  upon  pefades,  is  to  make  him 
work  at  corvets,  caprioles,  or  pefades.  Some- 
times the  riding-maftersTay,  raife  the  fore-hand 
of  your  horfe.  Raife  is  likewife  ufed  for 
placing  a hone’s  head  right,  and  making  him 
carry  well. 

RAKE.  A horfe  is  faid  to  rahe^  when, 
having  been  ftrained,  he  goes  lame,  and  drags 
one  of  his  fore  legs  in  a fcmicircle,  which 
h moft  apparent  when  he  trots. 

RAKE  OF  Colts.  See  Rag. 


RAKING,  or  Back-raking.  See  Clyster. 

R AMENTA,  are  little  flips,  flireds,  or  fil- 
ings of  any  thing. 

RAMEX,  an  hernia. 

RAMIFICATION,  a colledlion  of  fmall 
branches  fliooting  out  from  any  great  one. 
Thus,  in  Anatomy,  the  branchings  of  an  artery, 
vein,  or  nerve,  are  called  its  ramifications,  from 
ramus,  a how,  or  branch. 

RAMINGUE;  a French  term  for  a reftive 
fort  of  horfe,  that  refifts  or  defends  himfelf 
with  refolution  againft  the  fpurs. 

RAMUS,  a branch  *,  or  that  divifion  of  a (talk 
or  tree  called  a Bough.  Anatomifts  name 
Ramus  inferior  the  third  maxillary  branch  of 
the  nerves  which  proceed  from  the  fifth  pair  ; 
and  Ramus  fuperior,  the  Frontal  Nerve. 

RAN  A,  the  frog,  or  paddock.  See  Frog. 

RANCID,  a name  applied  to  things  wTIch 
have  contrafled  a ftrong  offenfive  fmell  by 
keeping,  as  all  fat  fubftances. 

RANGER,  a fworn  officer  of  a foreft  or 
park,  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  walk  daily  through 
his  charge,  to  drive  back  the  wild  beafts  out  of 
the  purlieus,  or  disforefted  places,  into  forefted 
lands,  and  to  prefent  all  trefpalTes  done  in  his 
bailiwick,  at  the  next  court  held  for  the  foreft. 

RANGIFER,  a kind  of  flag,  fo  called  from 
his  lofty  horns,  refembling  the  branches  of 
trees. 

RANULA,  the  name  of  a tumour  feated 
under  the  tongue.  It  has  been  thought  to  re- 
femble  a little  frog,  whence  the  name  of  Ranulaj. 
though  feme  fay  it  is  thus  named,  becaufe  If 
alters  the  voice  of  the  patient  fo  as  to  make 
him  croak  like  a frog  : this  tumour  is  formed 
in  the  falivary  glands  under  the  tongue,  and  is 
feated  on  either  fide  the  frsenum. 

RANUL.^E,  and  Ranulares,  are  thofe 
veins  which  lie  confpicuous  under  the  tongue  j 
and  this  term  is  likewife  ufed,  by  furgeons,  for 
little  fwellings  upon  the  glands  about  the  fame 
parts. 

RAPA,  turnip,  a fpecies  of  Braftca. 

RAPHANIA,  a nervous  affeiftion  of  the 
fpafmodic  kind,  in  the  human  fubjeft,  in  which 
there  is  a violent  contra£tion  of  the  joints,  with 
convulfive  agitation,  and  great  pain  at  various 
periods.  Linnaeus  gave  the  name,  from  its 
fuppofed  caufe,  viz.  the  feeds  of  the  R-aphanus 
Raphanijlrum.  Dr.  Cullen  places  it  in  the  clafs 
Neurofes,  and  order  Spnfmi. 

RaPHANISTRUM,  charlock,  a fpecies  of 
Raphanus. 

RAPKANUS  RUSTICANUS,  alfo  called 
Sslvfiris ; horfe-radilh.  It  is  the  Ccchlearia 
Armoracia  of  Linnaeus.  The  college  have  re-- 
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tallied  this  root  in  their  difpenfatory.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  Spiritus  Raphani  Compofitus, 
formerly  called  Aqua  Raphani  Compofita. 

RAPISTRUM,  Charlock,  or  Chadlock. 

RARE,  an  epithet  applied  to  a body  that 
takes  up  more  fpace,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  it  contains,  than  another 
does.  Hence, 

RAREFACTION,  is  that  extenfion  of  the 
parts  of  any  body,  that  makes  it  take  up  more 
room  than  it  did  before.  In  diftillation,  the 
fleam  produced  is  rarefied  water. 

RASE.  To  rafe,  or  glance,  upon  the  ground, 
is  to  gallop  near  the  ground,  as  mofl  of  our 
Englifli  horfes  do. 

RASPATORY  (from  rado,  to Jcrapc)y  an  in- 
flrument  with  a triangular  head,  fharpened  at 
the  edges,  ufed  by  furgeons  for  fcraping  a 
carious  bone. 

RASURE,  the  fame  as  Abrasiox,  or  any 
thing  done  by  fcraping  or  il'.aving,  as  the  rafum 
cornu  cervi  are  made. 

RAT-TAILS,  excrefcences  which  creep 
from  the  paftern  to  the  middle  of  the  fhank 
of  a horfe ; fd  called  from  their  refemblance 
to  a rat’s  tail.  Some  are  moill  ; others  dry  : 
the  former  may  be  treated  as  in  the  cure  of  the 
greafe  ; and  the  latter  with  the  following  mer- 
curial ointment. 

Take  of  Crude  mercury,  one  ounce  -, 

Venice  turpentine,  half  an  ounce: 

Rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  till 
the  globules  of  the  quickfilver  are 
no  longer  vifible  ; then  add 
Hogs-lard,  two  ounces.  Mix. 

If  the  hardnefs  does  not  fubmit  to  the  laft 
medicine,  it  is  ufually  pared  off  v/ith  a knife, 
and  drefled  with  turpentine,  tar,  and  honey, 
to  which  verdigreafc,  or  white  vitriol,  are  oc- 
cafionally  added.  Before  the  ufe  of  the  knife, 
however,  Bartlet  advifes  this  ointment : 

Take  of  Black  foap,  four  ounces  ; 
Q^ick-lime,  two  ounces ; 

Vinegar,  enough  to  make  an  oint- 
ment. Mix. 

RATIO,  reafon,  is  when  two  bodies  are 
compared  with  one  another,  with  refpedl  to 
their  bulk.  Some  confine  it  to  numbers  only, 
and  call  it  proportion,  exprefiing  by  it  the  com- 
parifon  of  one  fingle  quantity  to  another. 

RATTLING,  a term  ufed  of  a horfe  when 
a noife  is  produced  by  the  air  entering  between 
the  prepuce  and  the  penis,  in  trotting. 

R.\UCEDO,  and  Rauc^tas,  hoarfenefs ; a 


diminution  of  the  voice,  fometimes  attended 
with  a preternatural  afperity  or  roughnefs.  The 
parts  affecled  are  the  afpera  arteria,  and  parti- 
cularly the  larynx.  It  is  generally  a fymptom 
of  catarrh  in  the  human  fubjedl,  but  fometimes 
it  is  a fpecies  of  Paraphonia. 

RAZE.  A horfe  is  faid  to  have  razed, 
whofe  corner  teeth  ceafe  to  be  hollow.  In  fadt, 
the  cavity,  where  the  black  mark  was,  is  filled 
up  and  become  even,  fo  that  the  mark  wholly 
difappears.  See  the  article  Age  of  a horse. 

R£- ACTION  (from  reago,  to  atl  hack  upon), 
a term  much  ufed  in  phyfics.  It  is  allb  em- 
ployed in  deferibing  the  fymptoms  of  fome 
diftafes. 

REALGAR,  a fpecies  of  Arjenical  Flos,  of  a 
red  colour  : it  is  mineralized  with  fulphur,  is 
always  glolTy,  but  not  always  tranfparent. 

REAR,  in  the  manege,  that  a£lion  of  a horfe 
when  he  rifes  upon  his  hinder  legs,  as  if  he 
would  fall  quite  over. 

RECEIP  i''.  See  Recipe. 
RECEPTACULUM  CHYLI,  the  receiver 
of  the  chyle.  See  Lacteai.s. 

RECEPTARII  MEDICI ; fo  Langius  calls 
thofe  who  fet  up  for  phyficians  upon  the  Hock 
only  of  a great  many  receipts,  without  being 
able  to  reafon  about  their  properties  or  effi- 
cacies. See  Recipe. 

RECIPE,  take.  It  is  ufually  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  preferiptions,  and  is  generally 
■written  thus  or  elfe  with  the  character  for 
tin  11,  over  which  metal  Jupiter  was  fuppofed 
to  prefide.  Hence  its  ufe  denoted  the  invoca- 
tion of  Jupiter,  before  preferibing,  for  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  remedy. 

RECIPE,  a receipt  or  prefeription  for  a 
medicinal  compound.  Mr.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh, 
in  his  obfervations  on  drinks  or  drenches,  fays, 
“ It  has  been  the  pradlice  amongft  farriers  to 
diftinguiffi  their  formulae  of  medicines,  or  re- 
cipes, as  they  are  called,  by  the  titles  of  cures  for 
particular  difeafes  •,  and  this  practice  has  been 
too  much  followed,  even  by  authors  who  have 
treated  on  the  difeafes  of  horfes.  Accordingly, 
it  happens,  that  many  people,  if  they  can  but 
diftinguiffi  o^ie  fymptom  which  is  faid  to  attend 
any  particular  difeafe,  immediately  apply  to 
their  receipt-hook  for  a cure,  without  troubling 
themfelves  any  farther  in  inveftigating  the  caufe, 
the  nature,  and  the  various  fymptoms  attending 
diffierent  difeafes,  that  have  a refemblance  to 
one  another ; hence,  very  grofs  and  dangerous 
miftakes  are  made.  Thus  pleuritic  complaints 
have  been  taken  for  the  colic,  on  account  of 
fome  of  the  fymptoms  in  the  latter  that  are 
likewife  attendant  on  the  former  complaint,  and 
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treated  according  to  that  pernicious  method  too 
much  follcvkjed  in  cafes  of  colic,  by  giving  hot 
irritating  medicines,  ardent  fpirits,  &c.  till  the 
miftake  has  been  difeovered  when  too  late  to 
admit  of  a remedy.  The  only  fymptom  that  is 
common  in  tliefe  two  cafes,  and  which  are  in 
fome  refpefts  fimilar,  is  that  of  thehorfe’s  lying 
down  frequently,  and  riling  up  fuddenly  ; but 
there  are  other  fymptoms  which  diftinguilh  the 
one  from  the  other,  and  may  eafily  be  perceived 
by  an  attentive  obferver  •,  for  inftance,  pleuritic 
complaints  are  more  or  lefs  attended  with  a 
fliort  troublefome  cough,  which  colic  pains  are 
not.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  a general  rule 
with  every  man  who  takes  upon  him  to  pre- 
feribe  medicines,  to  confider  every  fymptom 
with  tlie  greatefl  attention,  and  to  compare 
each  with  thofe  that  are  in  any  refpedd  fimilar 
in  other  difeafes ; and,  when  he  has  carefully 
done  this,  he  will  be  able  to  make  a proper 
dillin£Iion,  and,  in  a great  meafure,  to  deter- 
mine the  true  feat  of  the  difeafe,  fo  as  that  he 
may  apply  none  but  the  proper  remedies.” 

Thefe  obfervations  are  very  much  in  point ; 
for  it  cannot  fail  to  ftrike  every  rational  obferver 
that  a recipe  or  cure  (as  it  is  called j,  for  a parti- 
cular difeafe,  mult  be  a dangerous,  rather  than 
a falutary,  weapon,  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who 
have  not  fufficient  knowledge  to  diftinguifh  one 
difeafe  from  another  which  bears  to  it  only  a 
remote  refemblance. 

RECIPIENT,  a kind  of  vefTel  ufed  by  che- 
mifts,  which  in  diftillation  is  made  to  contain 
what  is  drawn  off. 

RECIPROCATION,  is  when  two  dif- 
eafes or  fymptoms  alternately  fucceed  one  an- 
other. 

RECREMENT,  fometimes  fignifies  any  fu- 
perfluous  matter  mixed  with  another  that  is 
ufeful  j and  fometimes  fuch  fecreted  juices  in 
an  animal  body  as  are  afterwards  of  ufe  to  the 
economy. 

REC  riFICATION,  the  drawing  any  thing 
over  again  by  diftillation,  to  make  it  more 
pure. 

RECTI  MUSCULI.  Thofe  mufcles  whofe 
fibres  are  rectilinear.  Inftances  of  thefe  in  the 
horfe  occur  in  Plates  II.  III.  X.  XI.  and  XX. 
See  the  deferiptions,  in  the  feveral  articles  to 
W’hich  the  plates  are  annexed. 

RECTUM,  the  lafl  of  the  large  inteftines 
called  the  intejlinum  reClum,  ox  fir aight  gut.  It 
is  every-w'here  covered  with  longitudinal  fibres, 
and  has  flrong  circular  ones  for  expelling  the 
faeces : it  is  not  furnifhed  with  bands  as  the  co- 
lon is,  Bor  is  it  covered  with  the  peritonaeum,  as 
are  the  other  inteftines.  See  Abdomen. 


RECURRENT  NERVE,  a branch  of  the 
par  vagum,  bellowed  upon  the  organs  of 
fpeech,  in  the  human  fubje£t,  whence  it  is 
alfo  called  the  Vocal  Nerve.  The  term  recurrent 
applies  to  it,  becaufe  it  defeends  and  afeends 
again  to  fupply  the  mufcles  of  the  larynx. 

REDINTEGRATION,  a term  ufed  by  the 
old  chemifts,  who  thus  called  the  reftoring  any 
mixed  body  or  matter,  whofe  form  had  been 
deftroyed,  to  its  former  nature  and  conftitu- 
tion. 

RED  LEAD,  i.  e.  Minium.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Minium  and  Lead. 

RED-WATER,  a difeafe  in  fheep.  See  the 
articles  Sheep  and  Rot. 

REDUC,  alfo  called  Redux,  or  Flux  ; 
that  fubftance  by  which  calcined  metals  or  mi- 
nerals are  feparated  from  the  adventitious  mat- 
ter with  which  they  are  combined,  and  re- 
duced to  a regular  form.  Fluxes  are  either  of 
the  vitreous  or  of  the  faline  kind,  fuch  as  borax. 
There  ssxtjluxes  of  a yet  cheaper  kind  ; fuch  are 
dried  wine- lees,  cow-dung,  horfe-dung,  ful- 
ler’s-earth,  iron-filings,  pot-afh,  &c. 

REFECTION,  the  receiving  food  or  nou- 
rifhment. 

REFLUENT,  flowing  back,  a term  gene- 
rally aferibed  to  the  venous  blood,  becaufe  that 
flows  back  to  the  heart. 

REFRIGERATORY,  a cooler.  It  is  that 
part  of  a diftilling  veffel,  that  is  fituated  about 
the  head  of  a ftill,  and  filled  with  water  to  cool 
and  condenfe  the  riling  vapours.  This  is  now 
generally  done  by  a worm,  or  fpiral  pipe,  run- 
ning through  a tub  of  cold  water. 

REGENERATION,  a term  ufed  in  fo  dif- 
ferent a manner  by  the  chemifts,  that  it  is  hard 
to  fay  what  they  meant  by  it ; but  it  feems  to  be 
what  they  underftood  by  Revivification, 
which  fee. 

REGIMEN,  a term  ufed  for  that  care  in 
diet  that  is  fuitable  to  any  particular  courfe  of 
medicine. 

REGISTER,  a contrivance  in  chemical  fur- 
naces to  make  the  heat  immediately  more  in- 
tenfe  or  remifs,  by  letting  more  or  lefs  air  pafs 
through  the  fire. 

REGULUS,  the  fineft  and  molt  weighty 
part  of  a metal,  which  fettles  at  the  bottom, 
upon  melting. 

REINS,  or  Kidneys,  of  a horfe.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Kidney. 

REINS,  two  long  flips  of  leather  on  each 
fide  of  a curb,  or  fnaffle,  by  which  the  rider 
keeps  his  horfe  in  fubje£tion. 

RELAXATION,  is  a dilatation  or  flacken- 
ing  of  any  parts  or  veffels,  as  in  fpafm. 
e B 
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REMEDY,  any  thing  made  ufe  of  In  the 
cure  of  a difeafe. 

REMISSION,  a term  which  denotes  that 
a diftemper  abates,  but  does  not  go  quite  2^  be- 
fore it  returns  again.  This  is  common  in  fevers 
which  do  not  quite  intermit. 

REMOLADE,  a fort  of  compounded  honey 
charge  for  horfes,  recommended  by  SolleyfeU 
The  following  may  ferve  as  a fpecimen  of  this 
fort  of  remedy.  Take  three  pints  of  lees  of 
wine,  half  a pound  of  hogs-greafe,  boil  them 
together  for  half  an  hour  till  they  be  very  well 
incorporated  one  with  another  ; then  add  honey, 
pitch.  Burgundy  pitch  pounded,  common  tur- 
pentine, of  each  half  a pound;  ftir  thefe  in  the 
other  over  the  fire,  till  they  are  all  melted  and 
well  mixed ; then  add  bole  armoniac,  a quarter 
of  a pound  ; take  the  veflel  off  the  fire,  and  Itir 
it  continually  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer. 
If  the  charge  is  not  thick  enough,  it  may  be 
brought  to  a due  confiftence  with  a little  wheat- 
flour  ; and  if  it  be  too  thick,  it  may  be  thinned 
with  the  lees  of  wine. 

REN  ALES  ART£RIj<E,  commonly  called 
Emulgents,  are  generally  two  in  number,  and 
go  out  laterally  from  the  lower  defcending  aorta 
immediately  under  the  mefenterica  fuperior, 
one  to  the  right-hand,  the  other  to  the  left. 
They  run  commonly  without  divifion,  and  al- 
mofl;  horizontally,  to  the  kidneys,  into  the 
depreflTions  of  which  they  enter  by  feveral 
branches.  They  fometimes  fend  branches  to 
the  glandulae  renales,  membrana  adipofa  of  the 
kidneys,  and  even  to  the  diaphragm.  See  Kid- 
ney. 

RENALES  GLANDULaE.  See  Kidney. 

RENALES  VEN^,  alfo  called  Emulgentes. 
Thefe  fpring  from  the  inferior  vena  cava,  when 
it  arrives  at  the  kidneys,  into  which  thefe 
branches  are  fent.  See  Kidney. 

RENES,  the  Kidneys.  See  Kidney. 

RENET  I'E,  an  inllrument  of  polifhed  fteel, 
with  which  farriers  difcover  a prick  in  a horfe’s 
foot. 

RENOV  ATION,  in  chemifl:ry,therefioration 
of  a mineral  body  to  a perfedl  ftate,  from  one 
which  is  imperfeft. 

REPAR'I',  in  the  manege  ; to  put  a horfe 
on,  or  make  him  part  a fecond  time. 

REPELLENTS,  a clafs  of  remedies,  fcarcely 
acknowledged  by  the  moderns,  and  of  wLich 
the  following  circumftances  are  related.  To 
underftand  rightly  the  operation  of  fuch  me- 
dicines, fay  thofe  who  attempt  the  explanation, 
it  may  be  neceflTary  to  obferve,  that  by  repelling 
is  meant  thofe  means  which  prevent  fuch  an 
nfHux  of  a fluid  to  any  particular  part,  as  would 


raife  it  to  a tumour  ; but,  to  know  how  this 
may  be  efFefled,  it  v.'ill  be  convenient  to  at- 
tend to  the  feveral  caufes  which  can  produce  a 
fwelling,  or  force  out  of  the  velEels  any  of  their 
fluid  contents  by  fome  unnatural  difcharge. 

All  tumours  have  neceflfarily  one  of  thefe  for 
their  caufe ; either  an  increafe  of  the  velocity 
or  quantity  of  the  fluids,  or  weakncfs  in  fome 
particular  part:  and  fometimes  both  concur. 
An  increafe  in  the  velocity  of  the  fluids  makes 
them  more  forcibly  pufli  againft  and  diftend  all 
the  parts  in  their  cireult : if,  therefore,  any 
part  be  unequally  prefled,  or  relaxed  by  external 
injury,  that  will  be  more  elevated  than  any 
other  ; and  for  want  of  equal  refi fiance  w'ith 
the  reft  of  the  body,  will  at  length  receive  fuch 
a quantity  of  fluid  as  wnll  raife  it  into  a tumour, 
efpecially  if  any  of  its  vefTels  be  obftrutted  ; 
becaufe  the  protrufion  of  frefh  matter,  n tergo, 
will  continue  to  add  to  It,  until  the  part  is  upon 
the  utmoft  ftretch,  and  can  hold  no  more.  In 
this  cafe,  all  thofe  means  are  faid  to  be  repellent, 
which  check  the  grow'th  of  the  tumour,  and 
afTiil  the  refluent  blood  in  taking  up  the  ob- 
ftrudled  matter,  and  leading  it  again  into  the 
common  flream.  This  intention  is  chiefly  fa- 
voured by  evacuation  and  revulfmi ; for  what- 
foever  leflens  the  quantity  of  the  fluid,  will  di- 
minifh  the  force  upon  the  tumefied  part.  But 
it  concerns  us  moll  to  know  how  external  ap- 
plications to  the  part  itfelf  promote  this  end. 

A medicine  becomes  repellent,  by  confifling 
of  fuch  fubtile  parts  as  may  be  partly  tranfmit- 
ted  through  the  pores,  and  help  the  obllru£led 
matter  to  fall  again  into  the  circulating  current. 
But  poffibly  fuch  things  may  llkewlfs  put  the 
obflrudled  fluid  into  a ferment,  by  which  it 
fooner  turns  into  pus,  and  then  they  come  un- 
der the  denomination  of  Suppuratives  or  Ri~ 
peners.  What  therefore  in  the  moft  ftri£l  fenfe 
is  to  be  reputed  a repeller^  is  that  which  con- 
ftringes  and  ftrengthens  the  part,  fo  as  to  make 
it  refill  any  fuch  lodgment.  Some  things 
anfwer  this  end  only  by  ftimulating  the  fibres 
of  the  tumefied  part,  whereby  the  obflrmflion 
is  fometimes  forced  away.  Such  a fort  of  effedl: 
will  be  occafioned  by  the  fudden  application  of 
any  thing  extremely  cold,  as  common  water ; 
and  efpecially  if  It  be  impregnated  with  any  of 
the  neutral  or  metallic  falls  in  a proper  propor- 
tion. There  are  many  other  means  which  con- 
tribute to  favour  or  retard  this  intent ; but  not- 
withflanding  all  that  has  been  faid,  their  mode 
of  operation  is  by  no  means  well  underflood. 

REPERCUTIENTS,  the  fame  as  Repel- 
lents. 

REPOLO N,  in  the  old  manege  3 a demi- 
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volt,  the  croupe  being  clofed  at  five  times.  The 
Italians  are  fond  of  this  manege. 

REPOSTE,  in  the  manege,  the  vindidiive 
motion  of  a horfe  that  anfweis  the  fpur  with  a 
kick  of  his  foot. 

REPRISE,  a leflbn  repeated,  or  a manege 
recommenced  ; as,  to  give  breath  to  a horfe 
upon  the  four  corners  of  the  volt,  with  only 
one  reprife  ; that  is,  all  with  one  breath. 

REPTILES  (from  repo,  to  creep),  are  all 
thofe  creeping  animals  which  reft  upon  one  part 
of  their  body,  while  they  advance  the  other  for- 
ward. Such  arc  fnakcs,  and  all  terreftrial  be- 
ings unprovided  with  feet. 

REPUI..SION,  the  caufe  which  oppofes  it- 
felf  to  abfolute  attra61;ion,  This  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  all  who  were  converfant  in 
phyfics,  with  refpecT  to  the  celeliial  bodies  ; 
and  it  has  been  deemed  a power  as  real  as  at- 
tra£lion,  which  repels  bodies  after  they  have 
approached  each  other  to  a certain  point,  and 
prevents  their  uniting  together.  Many  have 
reje£led  this  repulfion,  which  fir  Ifaac  a ewton 
had  allowed  in  fublunary  things,  but  if  w'e  ad- 
vert to  many  of  the  operations  of  chemiftry,  it 
is  impoftible  not  to  admit  a retropulfive  pro- 
perty in  bodies. 

RESIDUE,  the  faeces,  or  fettling  of  any 
liquor. 

RESIN,  or  Rosin,  a common  name  for 
turpentine  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  eflen- 
tial  oil  by  diftillation.  It  is  a ufeful  ingredient 
in  ointments,  plafters,  &c. 

RESINS  {rejms,  from  few,  to  fioov ; be- 
caufe  they  flow  from  vegetable  fubftances)  ; all 
forts  of  exudations  from  evergreens,  as  tur- 
pentine, tar,  &c.  are  in  a general  acceptation 
included  under  the  name  of  refins.  Eflential  oils, 
indurated  by  age,  or  by  acids,  are  called  refins. 
W hen  the  eflential  oil  of  the  exudations  from 
ever-green  trees  is  exhaled,  the  remaining  mafs 
is  called  rejtn.  As  reftn  confifts  of  oil  and  acid, 
it  is  artificially  produced  by  the  admixture  of 
vitriolic  acid  and  Ipirit  of  wine,  or  the  fpirit  of 
turpentine.  The  yeltoiv  reftn  is  procured  from 
the  pinus  fylvefrts,  and  the  pinus  abies. 

Refns  in  general  diflblve  in  alcohol.  It  is 
chiefly  by  this  means  that  they  are  extrafted 
from  the  fubjects  in  which  they  are  contained. 
Thofe  parts  of  vegetables  which  abound  with 
eflential  oils,  and  with  refins,  and  are  pofTeflTed 
of  flavours  and  aromatic  qualities,  may  be  re- 
duced into  an  extrai^  with  this  menftruum. 
Refins  alfo  dilTolve  in  exprefl'ed  and  eflential 
oils  j and  may  be  united  with  water  by  means 
of  the  fame  intermedia  wdiich  render  fluid  oils 
jQiifcible  with  water.  In  a heat  lefs  than  that 


of  boiling  water,  they  melt  into  an  oily  fluid, 
and  in  this  ftate  they  may  be  incorporated  one 
with  another.  In  their  refolution  by  fire,  in 
clofe  veflels,  they  yield  a manifeft  acid,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil. 

1 he  acrid  refins  exhibited  by  themfelves  te- 
nacioufly  adhere  to  the  coats  of  the  inteftines  : 
by  their  ftimulating  power  they  irritate  and  in- 
flame them,  and  thus  produce  fpafms,  inflam- 
mations, &c.  Thefe  inconveniences  are  re- 
medied by  alkaline  falts,  by  foap,  and  in  a 
good  meafure  by  fugar,  if  they  are  triturated 
with  the  refill,  before  they  are  adminiftered. 

Refins  adl  principally  by  irritating  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels,  and  by  attenuating  the 
fluids  : if  the  irritation  is  not  too  fudden,  they 
pafs  off  by  ftool. 

The  name  of  Gum-Resin  is  given  to  a 
union  of  gum  and  refin.  Many  vegetables  con- 
tain mixtures  of  this  kind,  in  wdiich  the  com- 
ponent parts  are  fo  intimately  united,  with  the 
interpolition  perhaps  of  fome  other  matter, 
that  the  compound,  in  a pharmaceutical  view, 
may  be  confidered  as  a diftindl  kind  of  prin- 
ciple ; the  whole  mafs  diflblving  almoft  equally 
in  aqueous  and  in  fpirituous  liquors ; and 
the  folutions  being  not  turbid  or  milky,  like 
thofe  of  the  grolTer  mixtures  of  gum  and  refin, 
but  perfectly  tranfparent.  Such  is  the  aftring- 
ent  matter  of  biftort-root,  and  the  bitter  mat- 
ter of  gentian.  It  were  to  be  wiftied  that  we 
had  fome  particular  name  for  this  kind  of  mat- 
ter ; as  the  term  gum-refin  is  appropriated  to 
the  grofler  mixtures,  in  which  the  gummy  and 
refinous  parts  are  but  loolely  joined,  and  eafily 
feparabie  from  one  another. 

As  the  efFc6ts  of  medicines  generally  depend 
upon  their  folubility  in  the  ftamach,  it  is  often 
necelTary  to  bring  their  infoluble  parts,  fuch  as 
refinous  oily  matters,  into  the  ftate  of  gum- 
refin  ; this  is  done  by  the  mediation  of  muci- 
lage.— Hence  thefe  matters  become  more  fo- 
luble  in  the  ftomach  ; and  the  liquor  thus  pre- 
pared is  called  an  emulfion,  from  its  whitifti 
colour  refembling  milk. 

RES  NATURALES,  the  naturals.  Accord- 
ing to  Boerhaave,  thefe  are  life,  the  caufe  of 
life,  and  its  effects.  Thefe,  he  fays,  remain  in 
fome  degree,  however  difordered  an  animal 
body  may  be. 

RESOLVENTS,  fuch  medicines  as  loofeii 
and  open  obftni£tlons.  Hence, 

RESOLUTION,  is  the  opening  or  loofen- 
ing  of  any  body.  A refolution  of  crude  matter 
in  the  body  is  faid  to  be  effedled  when  that 
matter  is  by  any  means  fo  changed  as  to  be- 
come harmkfs  or  falutary  j being  of  itfelf,  a 
£ £ 2 
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complete  cure,  performed  without  any  appa- 
rent evacuation.  Tumours  are  thus  faid  to  be 
refolved  when  difpofed  by  the  application  of  a 
plafter  or  liniment. 

RESP,  the  fame  as  Red-water.  See  the 
latter. 

RESPIRATION  (from  refpiro,  to  take 
breath) y breathing",  or  the  a£lion  of  taking  in  and 
difcharging  the  air  from  the  lungs.  It  includes, 
therefore,  infpiration  and  expiration.  As  foon 
as  an  animal  is  born,  the  air  ruflies  into  its 
lungs  and  diftends  them  ; and  as  heat  ratifies 
the  air,  its  force  is  fo  increafed,  that  by  ex- 
panding the  lungs  the  whole  breaft  is  diftended. 
Thus  the  rarefying  air,  diftending  the  lungs 
every  way  by.  its  natural  fpring,  increafed  by 
heat,  may  be  confidered  as  the  firft  mover  in 
the  a£tion  of  refpiratlon.  By  this  firft  diften- 
fion  of  the  lungs  it  happens  that  the  blood 
which  had  hitherto  pafled  by  the  foramen  ovale, 
whilft  the  foetus  continued  in  the  womb,  is  now 
obliged  to  take  a different  way,  and  pafs  by  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  veins ; and  the  former 
paffage,  by  this  means,  is  rendered  ufelefs. 
*This  makes  it  necejfary  that  refpiration  be  continued 
for  ever  after  during  life. 

As  the  fpring  of  the  air  is  increafed  by  the 
heat  of  the  lungs,  fo  the  fame  air,  rarefied  by 
the  heat  it  meets  with,  becomes  lighter  than 
the  external  air,  and  is  made  to  reafcend  by 
the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  inter- 
coftal  mufcles,  which  are  antagonift  powers  to 
the  dilating  one  of  rarefied  air. 

After  the  firft  expiration,  a portion  of  the  in- 
fpired  air  remains,  which  is  rarefied  by  the  heat 
to  which  it  is  fubjeCted ; thus  the  external  or 
atmofpherical  air  again  defcends  into  the  lungs ; 
and  as  in  the  firft  inftance  of  refpiration  the 
fame  circumftances  follow,  fo  infpiration  and 
expiration  continue  to  fucceed,  until  with  the 
laft  expiration  death  is  ufhered  in. 

Refpiration  is  partly  voluntary  and  partly 
involuntary;  but,  as  we  determine  this  or  the 
other  mufcle  to  aClion  by  the  influence  of  the 
will ; fo  we  exert  a fimilar  power  on  the  organs 
of  refpiration  by  the  fame  means. 

Some  affert  that  the  elevation  of  the  breaft 
by  means  of  the  intercoftal  mufcles  is  neceffary 
to  infpiration  ; but  perhaps  a due  attention  to 
thefe  mufcles  will  difeover  to  us  that  their  ac- 
tion is  only  during  expiration,  and  if  fo  this 
theory  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  ufes  of  refpiration  are  many ; Some  of 
them  are  as  follow,  i.  By  infpiration,  air  is 
duly  received  into  the  lungs,  in  order  to  the 
creation  of  found  by  the  voice,  and  to  impreg- 
nate the  blood  with  oxygen,  winch  is  a general 


ftimulant  of  the  habit.  2.  By  expiration  the 
defect  of  perfpiration  through  the  flein  is  in  a 
good  degree  regulated ; for  much  of  the  per- 
fpirable  m.atter  is  carried  off  from  the  body  with 
the  air  which  is  expired ; and  in  cold  weather, 
&c.  when  the  difeharge  is  leffened  through  the 
fkin,  there  is  a proportionable  increafe  of  the 
fame  from  the  lungs. — Again,  as  the  pulfe  is 
accelerated  by  heat,  fo  is  the  aCtion  of  the 
lungs ; whence  an  advantage  of  infpiration  is, 
the  cooling  of  the  blood  by  the  application  of 
cold  to  that  portion  of  it  which  is  paffing 
through  the  lungs,  as  well  as  by  expiration,  to 
carry  off  a portion  of  redundant  heat  along  with 
the  matter  perfpired.  3.  Laftly,  by  the  aClion 
of  the  parts  fubfervient  to  refpiration,  the  pro- 
grefs  0/  the  aliment  through  the  ftomach,  &c. 
as  alfo  of  the  faeces  through  the  inteftines,  is 
facilitated  and  haftened. 

RESTORATIVES  (from  reforo,  to  revive J; 
medicines  fuited  to  reftore  loft  ftrength  ; but 
the  term  Is  commonly  applied  to  thofe  which 
reftore  lol^  of  ftrength  depending  upon  the 
wafte  of  fluids,  and  in  that  fenfe  nearly  the 
fame  with  the  nutrientia.  Reftoratives  differ 
not  much  from  agglutinant  corroboratives,  and 
their  manner  of  operation,  or  nearly  fo,  may  be 
accounted  for  in  the  fame  way.  Cordials  are 
known  by  the  name  of  reftoratives. 

RESTY,  or  Restive,  a term  ufed,  in  rc- 
fpeCt  of  a horfe,  when  he  will  go  neither  back- 
wards nor  forwards ; but  refifts  the  com- 
mands of  his  rider. 

RESUSCITATION,  the  reviving,  or  ralfing 
again  to  a ftate  of  aClion,  an  animal  whofe  vital 
powers  have  been  fufpended  by  any  accident, 
as  by  hanging,  fuffocation,  drowning,  &c.  Mr. 
Feron  obferves,  that  the  too  common  practice 
of  leaving  a mare  in  places  unfuitable  for  her 
foaling,  or  expofing  her  in  a field  amongft  other 
horfes,  frequently  produces  fatal  accidents. 
“ Every  one  knows,”  fays  he,  “ that  there  is 
not  a year  pafles,  but  we  hear  of  foals  being 
fmothered  in  ditches,  or  drowned  in  ponds  or 
rivulets,  after  having  been  unmercifully  bruifed, 
or  their  bones  fracRured,  &c.” 

Thofe  who  advert  to  the  various  caufes  that 
may  fufpend  life,  will  find  that  too  hafty  a 
decifion  as  to  its  final  extindlion  is  by  no  means 
to  be  commended.  Without  having  previoufly 
employed  all  the  refources,  that  humanity  and 
the  veterinary  art  may  fuggeft,  we  are  by  no 
means  juftifiable  in  fuppofing  animals  irre- 
coverable when  the  accident  is  recent. 

“ The  firft  treatment  in  cafes  of  fufpended 
animation,”  fays  Mr.  Feron,  “ whatever  may 
be  the  caufe,  fhould  be  dire<£^ed  to  excite  a 
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fufceptlbility  of  ftimuli  j and  next,  for  reftoring 
fufceptibility  itfelf.  An  advantage  fo  eflential 
muft  induce  us  to  be  particularly  careful  in  the 
choice  and  application  of  ftimulant  medicines, 
and  not  to  adminifter  fuch  as  are  too  poiverful  at 
firjl,  which  would  indeed  excite  irritability,  but 
in  too  violent  a degree  ; and  it  is  alfo  deferving 
attention,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  procefs, 
w'hen  iufceptibility  of  irritation  is  but  flight, 
violent  ftimulants  may  be  pernicious,  by  tending 
to  fupprefs  the  latent  fparks  of  life.  But  by  a 
due  proportion  in  the  adminiftration  of  thofe 
medicines,  and  being  flcllfully  managed,  the 
affion  and  rea£fion  of  the  vital  power  may  be 
rcllored,  and  the  fyftem  again  become  fu- 
fceptible  of  ftimuli. 

“ It  is  difficult,  and  fometimes  impoffible,  to 
difcover,  whether  or  no  the  vital  principle  is 
entirely  fuppreffed.  The  fufceptibility  of  irrita- 
tion may  be  completely  fupprefled,  and  the 
animal,  apparently  dead,  may  be  infenfible  to 
the  effeft  of  the  ftrongeft  ftimuli,  fuch  as  the 
operation  of  the  knife,  and  effedls  of  a red  hot 
Iron  ; and  yet  the  vital  power  may  not  be 
extinft.  The  ftate  of  life  is  manifefted  from 
all  the  fymptoms  of  animation.  In  this  cafe, 
irritability  is  not  impeded  in  its  free  progreffive 
a£Iion  ; refpiration,  pulfe,  and  animal  heat,  are 
fomewhat  perceptible.” 

Thefe  and  the  fubfequent  remarks  of  this 
judicious  writer  will  be  fufficlent  to  point  out 
the  ralhnefs  and  impropriety  of  configning  to 
the  kennel  a colt  of  confiderable  value,  before 
the  following  treatment  has  been  fairly  and  fully 
tried. 

“ If  a colt  is  foaled  apparently, dead,  in  a 
place  where  but  little  or  no  affiftance  can  be 
got,  let  his  tongue  be  immediately  ftimulated, 
rubbing  it  well  with  common  fait.  This  fti- 
mulant may  promote  expedboration,  and  thus 
admit  the  external  air  freely  : I have  feen  feveral 
inftances  of  colts,  foaled  apparently  dead,  re- 
covering all  the  fymptoms  of  animation  in  lefs 
than  twenty  minutes.  Inftilling  a few  drops  of 
volatile  fpirit  into  the  inner  corners  of  the  eyes, 
may  likcwife  operate  with  good  effedb  ; but, 
fhould  the  cafe  prove  obftinate,  and  vitality 
continue  fupprelTed,  the  application  of  the  a£l:ual 
cautery  muft  be  reforted  to,  or  a red  hot  iron 
paired  on  one  or  both  fides  of  the  cheft  and 
under  the  belly.  Cutting  the  fkin  in  front  of 
the  cheft,  under  the  belly,  and  other  places 
where  rowels  are  admilhble,  is  alfo  advifable,  as 
well  as  rubbing  the  legs  well  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. 

“ If  any  figns  of  life  fhould  be  perceptible, 
then  it  would  be  an  excellent  praftice  to  fupply 


the  blood  with  a greater  proportion  of  oxygen 
gas,  pure  or  diluted  with  atmofpheric  air. 
Stimulating  the  noftrils  with  the  vapours  of 
vitriolic  acid,  or  marine  acid,  will  alfo  be  a very 
proper  application. 

“ But  a more  proper  method  of  Immediately 
ftimulating  the  heart  and  arteries  would  be,  by 
transfufing  new  blood  into  them.  This  opera- 
tion deferves  particular  attention,  in  cafes  of 
fufpended  animation.  It  is  performed  by  in- 
je£ting  the  blood  that  comes  out  of  the  artery 
of  a calf  or  flieep,  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a 
colt  that  is  apparently  dead  at  the  time  he  is 
foaled  j and  is  done  in  the  following  manner ; 
viz. 

“ The  animal  you  wifli  to  kill,  in  order  to 
fave  the  other,  muft  be  well  fecured,  and  laid 
as  near  the  other  as  poflible.  Then  a longi- 
tudinal incifion  muft  be  made  in  its  neck,  that 
you  may  find  the  carotid  artery,  which  lies 
along  fide,  and  immediately  under,  the  jugular 
vein  (or  vein  of  the  neck) ; having  previoufly 
fecured  two  injecting  pipes,  fuch  as  thofe  ufed 
for  inje£l:ing  anatomical  preparations,  at  each 
end  of  a tube  long  enough  to  reach  from  one 
animal  to  the  other.  One  of  thefe  pipes  muft 
be  introduced  Into  the  carotid  artery  of  the  calf, 
and  the  other  into  the  jugular  vein  of  the  colt 
apparently  dead ; the  artery  muft  be  well  fecured 
with  a ligature  juft  under  the  pipe,  until  the 
other  pipe  is  properly  fixed  into  the  vein  of  the 
colt,  or  other  animal,  that  we  fuppofe  to  be  in 
a ftate  of  fufpended  animation  only.  When  the 
apparatus  is  ready,  you  may  cut  the  ligature  of 
the  carotid  artery  of  the  calf ; you  will  then  fee 
the  blood,  that  comes  immediately  from  the 
heart,  running  from  one  animal  to  the  other.” 

Mr.  Feron  aflurcs  us,  that  “ this  operation  is 
almoft  certain  to  reftore  life,  if  the  organic 
fibres  of  the  heart  and  arteries  can  be  at  all 
affeded  by  ftimulants,”  and  we  confefs  there 
appears  to  be  a confiderable  degree  of  proba- 
bility in  the  attempt. 

RETAIN,  in  the  manege,  or  what  is  called 
holding  in.  This  is  faid  of  mares  that  conceive, 
and  hold  after  covering. 

RETE  MIRABILE,  a name  for  the  con- 
geries of  blood-veflels  in  the  brain.  See  Brain 
and  Quadruped. 

RETE  MUCOSUM,  the  true  Ikin  on  its 
whole  furface  is  covered  with  two  lamellae,  one 
is  the  rete  mucofum,  the  other  is  the  cuticula. 
The  rete  mucofum  is  the  principal  feat  of  colour 
in  man.  In  Europeans  it  is  tranfparent,  in 
mulattoes  it  is  brown,  and  In  negroes  it  is 
black. 

RETENTION,  and  Retentive  Faculty, 
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both  externally  and  internally  may  be  proper. 
“ Do  not  the  inhabitants  of  Bath  and  Buxton,” 
fays  he,  “ extend  the  ufe  of  their  warm  baths 
to  their  rheumatic  horfes  ?”  No  doubt,  fuch  a 
remedy  would  be  extremely  defirable. 

Many  of  the  fymptoms  defcribed  under  other 
appellations  deferve  to  be  confidered  and  treated 
as  rheumatifm.  The  efFe£ls  of  cold,  violent 
exercife,  See.  it  is  probable  are  of  this  fort. 
See  the  articles  Cold,  Exercise,  Founder,  &c. 

RHIGOS  (^iyoy),  rigor.  When  any'fen- 
fible  part  of  the  body  is  afFefted  with  fpafms, 
all  the  other  parts  are  readily  drawn  into  con- 
fent  with  it,  hence  the  horror  and  ri^or  on  the 
furface  of  the  body,  the  coldnefs,  &c.  Irrita- 
tion in  the  primae  vise  is  often  thecaufe. 

RHINANTHUS,  rattle,  or  loufe-ivorty  a 
genus  in  Linnseus’s  botany.  He  enumerates  fe- 
ven  fpecies. 

RHOCHMOS,  fnoring,  or  fnorting  through 
the  fauces. 

RHOMBOIDES  a mufcle  thus 

called  from  its  figure,  which  lies  under  the  cu- 
cularis,  and  arifes  from  the  two  inferior  fpines 
of  the  neck,  and  four  fuperior  of  the  back  ; and 
is  inferted  fleftiy  into  the  whole  bafis  of  the  fca- 
pula,  which  is  drawn  backwards.  This  mufcle 
in  the  horfe  is  (hewn  in  Plate  XIX.  See  the 
defeription  of  parts  “ in  the  neck,”  under  the 
article  Muscles.  See  alfo  Plate  II. 

RHUBARB,  Rh'Vbarbarum  (from  Rha, 
and  barbarus,  wild) ; alfo  called  rheum,  rhaum,  or 
rhubarbarum,  from  Its  growing  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Rha,  i.  e.  Wolga,  in  the  barbarous 
country  of  Ruffia.  But  the  latter  Greeks  are 
faid  to  have  called  it  barbaricum,  becaufe  it  was 
brought  to  Barbara,  a country  lying  on  the 
Sinus  Barbaricus,  whence  it  was  fent  to  other 
countries. 

Rhubarb  is  a plant  of  the  lock  kind.  It  is 
rheum  palmatum,  IjI'HH.  foliis  palmaiis  acu- 
minatis  feabriufeulis,  Jtnu  bafeos  dilataio,  petiolis- 
fupra  obfolete  julcatis  margine  rotundatis,  AiTON, 
Hort.  Kew.  The  leaves  are  fomewhat  heart- 
fhaped  -,  acuminated,  and  {lightly  hairy.  The 
root  is  the  only  part  in  ufe ; it  Is  brought  from 
China,  and  from  Siberia,  by  way  of  Ruffia.  As 
good  rhubarb  plants  have  been  raifed  in  our 
phyfic  gardens  as  ^ny  that  are  met  with  abroad; 
they  grow  with  vigour  in  open  ground. 

Two  forts  of  the  root  are  met  with  In  our 
{hops,  viz.  one  from  Turkey,  or  perhaps  much 
of  this  is  from  Ruffia ; for  in  the  Ruffian  ter- 
ritories the  fineft  rhubarb  grows  in  large  quan- 
tities. The  Turkey  rhubarb  is  generally  in 
flattifh  pieces,  more  compadl  and  hard  than  the 
Ruffian-;  Ihat  which  grows  in  Tartary  and 


Siberia  is  in  round  lumps,  lefs  weighty  than  the 
Chinefe,  but  of  a finer  grain,  and  always  per- 
forated ; the  reafon  of  this  difference  in  weight 
and  form  is  owing  to  the  different  methods  of 
curing  them.  In  China  they  cut  their  rhubarb 
into  flices,  and  prefs  it  clofe  before  drying  ; in 
Ruffia  they  hang  it  up  to  dry  without  cutting  it 
into  flices  or  preffing  it.  The  Chinefe  pieces 
are  externally  of  a yellow  colour,  and  within 
there  is  a mixture  of  bright  reddifh  flreaks  with 
the  yellow.  The  fecond  fort  is  brought  from 
the  Eafl  Indies  ; it  is  in  longifh  pieces,  harder, 
heavier,  and  more  compact,  than  that  from 
Turkey.  Dr.  Alflon  thinks  this  as  good  as  the 
Turkey  fort.  The  firfl  forts  muft  be  kept  dry, 
or  they  grow  mouldy,  or  are  deflroyed  by 
worms.  I he  Indian  rhubarb  is  not  fo  fubjeiT 
to  thefe  inconveniences,  and  the  finer  pieces, 
after  being  rubbed  with  the  powder  of  l urkey 
rhubarb,  are  fold  for  it. 

Whether  rhubarb  is  of  the  Turkey  or  of  the 
Eafl-India  kind,  choofe  that  which  is  of  a lively 
colour  when  cut ; firm,  and  folid,  but  not  hard  ; 
that  is  eafily  powdered,  and  when  powdered  is 
of  a bright  yellow  colour ; that  on  being  chewed 
imparts  to  the  fpittle  the ' fame  colour,  but  does 
not  grow  flimy  whilfl  in  the  mouth.  To  the 
tafte  it  fhould  be  fub-acrid,  bitterifh,  and  flyp- 
tic,  and  its  fmell  lightly  arom.atic. 

Rhubarb  gives  out  its  purgacive  quality  mofl 
freely  to  water;  after  digelting  it  with  water  it 
becomes  inaffive,  but  after  feveral  digeftions 
with  fpirit  of  wine  it  retains  fome  of  its  purga- 
tive virtue.  The  powder  purges  the  human  in- 
teftlnes  moft.  The  next  to  it  is  an  infufion 
in  water ; the  fpirituous  tindfure  purges  the 
leaft,  but  has  more  of  the  aroma  and  of  the 
aflringency  of  this  root.  The  watery  infufion, 
when  reduced  to  an  extradl,  has  its  virtue 
much  diminifhed  ; the  fpirituous  lofes  lefs,  fo 
that  3fs.  of  it  will  operate  moderately,  but  not 
more  fo  than  an  equal  quantity  of  the  powder. 

The  London  College  dire£l;s  three  tindtures, 
two  of  which  are  fpirituous,  and  one  vinous ; 
but  the  powdered  root  alone.  Is  exhibited  for 
veterinary  purpofes.  It  muft  not  be  concealed, 
however, notwithflanding  the  encomiums  which 
fome  late  writers  have  bellowed  on  it,  that  this 
is  among  the  fubflances  proferibed  at  the  Vete- 
rinary College,  as  almofl  abfolutely  inert,  and 
incapable  of  any  important  effect  on  the  bowels 
of  the  horfe.  It  may  be  well  to  afeertain  this 
point  by  farther  experiments. 

RIBS.  See  Bones  : alfo  Plates  V.  XXIV. 
and  XXVIII.  The  mufcles  which  elevate  the 
ribs  are  fhewn  in  Plate  XI.  See  the  defeription 
under  Horse. 
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R3CINtT5>,  the  Rldnus  communis  Linx,  The 
oil  of  the  feed  is  called  caltor-oil.  This  plant, 
called  alfo  negro  oil-hujh,  grows  fpontaneoufly  in 
moll  of  the  Welt-India  iflands.  The  feed  is 
generally  lefs  than  a common  horfe-bean,  ovate, 
comprefled  on  one  fide,  covered  with  a brittle 
fliell,  fpeckled  with  brown  and  yellow,  con- 
taining a w'hite  kernel  inclofed  in  a white 
uiejnbranc  j wdien  frefli,  bitterifh,  and,  after 
fome  time,  exciting  a mild  fenfe  of  heat.  Tins 
fliell  is  faid  to  have  a llrong  degree  of  acrimony 
not  difcoverable  by  the  talte,  to  which  it  feems 
iiifipid,  but  by  its  etfedbs  on  other  parts. 

Thefe  feeds  contain  a large  quantity  of  oil ; 
which  is  obtained  either  by  boiling  them  after 
being  bruifed  in  water,  and  Ikimming  ofi'  the 
oil  which  rifes  to  the  furface,  or  by  expreflion. 
That  obtained  by  the  former  procefs  lofes  its 
fweetnefs  from  the  heat,  is  whiter,  lefs  purgative, 
and  difpofed  to  grow  rancid  fooner.  That  oil 
is  the  bell  w'hich  is  thick,  vifeid,  greenifli, 
fomewhat  opake,  almoft  infipid,  or  fweet,  leaving 
no  fenfation  of  acrimony  in  the  throat ; that  is 
not  fo  good  which  is  very  white,  tranfparent, 
and  of  a faffron  colour. 

This  oil  is  one  of  the  mod  agreeable  purga- 
tives which  can  be  employed  in  human  difeafes, 
and  feveral  of  our  modern  veterinarians  have 
employed  it  in  thofe  of  the  horfe. 

RICINUS  {qucift  piv  xyvof , a dog's  nofe^  becaufe 
they  flick  to  dog’s  nofes).  The  tick  or  tyke, 
a reptile  which  infsfts  dogs.  This  term  is  alfo 
given  to  the  fp urge-laurel,  w'hofe  feeds  reftmble 
the  tick. 

RIDGES,  or  Wrinkles,  of  a horfe' s mouthy 
are  the  rifings  of  the  flefh  in  the  roof  of  a 
horfe’s  mouth,  which  run  acrofs  from  one  fide 
of  the  jaw*  to  the  other,  having  interjacent 
furrows.  Upon  the  third  or  fourth  ridge,  the 
flroke  is  given  with  the  horn,  in  order  to  bleed 
a horfe  in  the  mouth.  Sec  Horn. 

RIDING.  See  Horsemanship. 

RIFTS,  Clefts,  or  Cracks.  See  Chops, 
Cracks,  &c. 

RIG,  a name  given  a horfe  that  has  had  one 
of  his  ftones  taken  away,  and  yet  has  got  a colt. 

RIGOR.  See  Rhiges. 

RIGIDITY,  is  faid  of  the  folids  of  the 
body,  w'hen  being  ftiff  or  unpliable  they  cannot 
readily  perform  their  refpedlive  offices,  'Ihis 
is  to  be  remedied  by  fomentations,  bathing,  &c. 
but  a fibre  is  then  faid  to  be  rigid,  when  its 
parts  are  fo  flrongly  coherent  together,  as  not 
to  yield  to  that  a£lion  of  the  fluids  which  ought 
to  overcome  their  refiftance,  in  order  to  the 
. prefervation  of  health. 

RIMA,  any  fiffure  or  chink.  The  term  is 


Applied  to  feveral  parts  of  the  body  that  have  a 
refemblance  to  it  in  fhape  : as  the  rima  pudeudi 
is  the  vulva  ; and  rim»  laryngis  the  aperture  of 
the  larynx y &c. 

RIMULA,  a little  chink  or  fiflure.  This  is 
only  a diminutive  of  the  foregoing,  and  applied 
to  lefler  parts  of  the  fame  kind  ; as  that  fmall 
aixtrture  between  the  arytanoid  cartilage  com- 
monly called  the  glottis. 

RING-BONE,  a large  fwcllingon  the  lower 
part  of  the  paflern,  which  generally  reaches 
half  way  I'ound  the  fore-part,  and,  fromdts  fe- 
femblance  to  a ring,  has  this  denomination.  A 
ring-bone  has  an  affinity  to  a bone-fpavin ; and, 
for  the  mofl  part,  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufe. 
The  external  caufe  of  a ring-bone  is  often  a 
flrain  in  the  paflern,  from  hard  riding  on  dry 
roads  ; or  owing  to  the  paflern  having  been 
wrung  in  deep  clayey  roads’,  either  in  travelling 
or  at  grafs.  Thefe  often  produce  ring-bones. 
Y^et  fome  horfes  are  naturally  fubje£l  to  ring- 
bones, efpecially  thofe  that  are  large  and  bony 
about  the  paflerns.  When  a ring-bone  appears 
upon  a clean-limbed  horfe,  it  is  feldom  fo  dan- 
gerous as  when  it  happens  to  horfes  that  have 
large  bones,  and  are  flefhy  in  thofe  parts  ; for 
when  the  fwelling  is  removed,  the  fliffnefs  often 
remains. 

A rng-bone  is  always  eafier  to  cure  when  it 
appears  diflin£l  round  the  paflern,  than  when 
it  Ipreads  downward  towards  the  coronet ; for 
then  it  is  apt  to  afFecl  the  coffin-joint,  if  it  doeis 
not  derive  its  origin  from  fome  flrain  or  defe£i 
in  that  joint  originally  •,  in  which  cafe  the  cure 
will  be  uncertain,  nud  fometimes  impra£licabl*, 
when  a callofity  Is  produced  under  the  round  li- 
gament that  covers  that  joint,  and  even  when  it 
happens  more  externally  ; it  proves  alfo  dan- 
gerous, when  It  unites  with  or  fpreads  the  liga-. 
mentous  fubflance  that  joins  the  hoof  to  the 
flefli  j it  is  apt  to  turn  to  a quittor,  and  in  th« 
end  to  form  an  ulcer  under  the  hoof.  A ring- 
bone that  rifes  on  the  paflern  is  eafily  cured 
when  it  does  not  run  down  towards  the  coronet- 

Gibfon  fays,  the  ring-bones  that  appear  on 
colts  and  young  horfes  will  often  infcnfibly 
wear  off  of  themfelves,  without  the  lielp  of  any 
application;  but  when  the  fubflance  remains, 
there  needs  no  other  remedy  befides  bliflerlng, 
unlefs  when,  by  long  continuance,  it  is  grown 
to  an  obflinate  hardnefs,  and  then  it  may  i-c- 
quire  both  bliilering  and  firing.  The  fwelling 
may  proceed  only  from  the  tendons,  which  fome- 
times is  not  eafy  to  be  dillinguifhed  from  a trug 
ring-bone,  except  only  that  a true  ring-bone  is 
lefs  painful,'  unlefs  it  proceed  from  the  coffifl- 
joint.  lu  this  cafe,  bliilering  alone  generally 
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proves  fucccfsful  ; and  it  is  to  be  renewed  two 
or  three  times,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
fymptoms.  But  in  a true  ring-bone,  where  the 
fubftance  is  hard,  like  a piece  of  flint,  and  alto- 
gether infenfible,  and  without  pain,  firing  is  the 
Cnly  thing  to  remove  it. 

Gibfon,  in  order  to  fire  a ring-bone  fucceiT- 
fully,  advifes  the  operation  to  be  performed  with 
a thinner  infrrument  than  the  common  one  j 
and  that  the  lines  or  razes  be  made  not  above  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  diflant,  crofling  them  ob- 
liquely fomewhat  like  a chain.  He  direiffsus  to 
apply  a mild  blifter  over  all,  and  when  quite 
dried  up,  and  before  the  hair  is  grown,  to  lay 
on  a charge  of  yellow  rofin  and  bees-wax,  &c. 
melted  together  and  fpread  over  the  paftern- 
joint,  covering  the  whole  with  flokes,  or  with 
the  ftuffings  of  an  old  faddle.  As  foon  as  the 
horfe  has  refled  two  or  three  days  in  the  houfe, 
he  advifes  us  to  turn  him  out  to  grafs  in  fome 
dry,  fmooth  pafture.  The  fame  method,  he 
fays,  is  to  be  followed  when  the  ring-bone  rifes 
towards  the  coronet,  or  the  coffin-joint. 

RIPENERS,  or  drawers,  as  they  are  vulgarly 
called ; fuch  medicines  externally  applied  as  by 
their  flimulus  and  warmth  promote  the  forma- 
tion of  matter  in  an  abfeefs ; fuch  as  campho- 
rated ointment,  turpentine,  poultices  compdfed 
of  a£live  ingredients,  and  fome  liniments. 

RIVET,  the  extremity  of  the  nail  that  refls  on 
the  hornin  fhoeing  ahorfe.  See  Shoe-Nail,  &c. 

ROAN-COLOUR  of  a Horse.  See  the 
article  Colour. 

ROARING,  a difeafe  little  noticed  by  writers, 
though  well  known  to  jockeys  and  horfe-dealers. 
It  takes  its  name  from  a fingular  noife  which 
the  horfe  makes  in  breathing  whenever  he  is 
put  into  a brifk  motion.  Mr.  Ryding  fays,  it 
is  owing  to  lymph  being  extravafated,  and  coa- 
gulating on  the  infide  of  the  trachea,  or  wind- 
pipe, and  by  that  means  obftrucling  refpiration. 
If  this  be  the  cafe,  it  bears  a near  refeniblance 
to  the  difeafe  called  the  creup  in.  children. 

“ The  principal  caufe,”  he  adds,  “ is  fudden, 
or  long-continued  and  violent  exercife.  In  its 
incipient  ftage,  bliftering  the  whole  length  of 
the  wind-pipe  may  be  of  ufe ; but  when  the 
difeafe  has  continued  a length  of  time,  it  be- 
comes incurable.” 

It  ufually  accompanies  broken-wind  in  horfes, 
or  at  leafl  is  the  fore-runner  of  it. 

ROB,  is  an  ancient  term  for  infpiflated 
vegetable  juices,  as  the  rob  of  elder  ; but  this 
appellation  is  now  laid  afide. 

ROBORANTIA  (from  robur^Jlrength) ; fuch 
medicines  as  flrengthen  the  parts,  and  give  new 
vigour  to  the  conftitution. 


ROCHE,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  rock 
alum,  the  term  in  French  fignifying  rock. 

RODATIO,  too  fliort  eye-lafhes. 

RONCHUS  {poyxo>)f  fnorting  or  fnoring- 
through  the  fauces. 

ROOT,  that  part  of  a vegetable,  whofe  office 
it  is  to  draw  up  nourifhment,  and  which  alfo 
produces  the  herb  with  its  fructification  : it 
confifhs  of  two  parts,  viz.  the  caudex,  flock  or 
body  of  the  root ; and  radici/la,  radicle  or  little 
root.  The  caudex  both  afeends  and  defeends ; 
the  afeending  caudex  raifes  itfelf  gradually  above 
ground,  ferving  often  as  a trunk,  and  produces 
the  herb  or  plant.  The  defeending  caudex 
(trikes  gradually  downwards  into  the  ground, 
and  puts  forth  radicles.  It  has  been  diflin- 
guifhed,  according  to  its  various  flruClures,  into 
perpendicular,  horizontal,  Ample,  ramofe  or 
branching,  fufiform  or  fpindle-Ihaped,  tuberous 
or  knotted,  repent  or  creeping,  fibrous,  and 
premorfe  or  bitten  off.  The  radicle  is  the 
fibrous  part  of  the  root,  which  terminates  the 
defeending  caudex,  and  enables  the  root  to  draw 
nourifhment  for  the  fupport  of  the  vegetable. 
Roots  are  farther  diflinguifhed  into  bulbous, 
confiding  of  a bulb  ; articulate  or  jointed  ; and 
globofe  or  globe-fhaped.  The  fruit,  leaves,  and 
roots,  of  plants,  have  frequently  very  different 
medical  properties,  and  it  not  uncommonly  is 
the  cafe  that  one  only  of  thefe  forms  a medical 
article,  whild  the  reft  is  rejeCled. 

RORIFEROUS  DUCTS,  dew-dropping 
pipes : the  thoracic  duEl  is  thus  called  by  fome 
of  the  old  writers  from  its  flow  manner  of  con- 
veying,  and  as  it  were  indilling,  the  chyle  into 
the  common  dream  of  the  blood.  The  lym- 
phatics alfo,  and  other  veffiels,  conveying  flowly 
fmall  quantities  of  fluid,  are  thus  called  by 
Bilfius,  Bartholine,  and  fome  others. 

ROSA,  the  rofe-tree.  A genus  in  Linnaeus’s 
botany.  He  enumerates  twenty-one  fpecies. 
The  college  of  phyficians  liave  dire£led  the 
petals  or  flower-leaves  of  the  Rofa  damafeena, 
or  Damafk-rofe,  Rofa  ceutifoUa,  Linn,  and  of 
the  Rofa  rubra,  or  Red  Rofe,  Rofa gallica,  Linn. 
Its  properties  are  too  infignificant  for  veterinary 
purpofes,  though  Gibfon  includes  it  in  his 
Farrier  s Difpetfatory. 

R.OSEMARY,  the  Rorifmarinus  offcinalir 
Linn.  This  plant  is  a native  of  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  where  it 
grows  in  great  abundance  upon  dry  gravelly 
grounds  ; in  the  like  foils  it  thrives  bed  with 
us,  and  llkewife  proves  dronger  in  fmell,  than 
when  produced  in  mold  rich  ones.  This 
indeed  obtains  in  almod  all  the  aromatic  plants. 

lyofemary  has  a fragrant  fmell,  and  a warm 
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pun|;ent  bltterifli  tafte,  approacliing  to  thofe  of 
lavender.  The  leaves  and  tender  tops  are 
llrongeft  ; next  to  thefe  the  cup  of  the  flower  ; 
the  flowers  themfelves  are  confiderably  the 
weakeft,  but  moft  pleafant.  Aqueous  liquors 
extra£l  great  fliare  of  the  virtues  of  rofemary 
leaves  by  infufion,  and  elevate  them  in  diftilla- 
tion  : along  with  the  water  arifes  a eonfiderablc 
quantity  of  eflential  oil,  of  an  agreeable  flrong 
penetrating  fmell.  Pure  fpirit  extracts  in  great 
perfe£fion  the  whole  aromatic  flavour  of  the 
rofemary,  and  elevates  very  little  of  it  in  diftil- 
lation  ; hence  the  refinous  mafs  left  upon  ab- 
ftra£fing  the  fpirit,  proves  an  elegant  aromatic, 
very  rich  in  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  plant. 
The  flowers  of  rofemary  give  over  great  part  of 
tlieir  flavour  in  diftillation  with  pure  fpirit  ; by 
watery  liquors,  their  fragrance  is  much  injured  ; 
by  heating,  deftroyed. 

Rofemary  is  confidered  as  a ftimulant  and 
corroborant  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  has  been 
recommended  as  fuch  by  Gibfon  and  others. 

ROSTRIFORM  PROCESS  (from  rojlnim, 
a beak,  and  forma,  JImpe),  the  fame  as  Coracoid, 
which  fee. 

ROSTRUM,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  pipe 
which  conveys  the  didilling  liquor  into  its  re- 
ceiver, in  the  common  alembics ; alfo  for  crooked 
feiflars,  which  furgeons  in  fome  cafes  make  ufe 
of  for  the  dilatation  of  wounds. 

ROT,  a well-known  difeafe  in  flieep  and 
other  domeftic  animals,  but  principally  in  the 
former.  Though  well  known,  however,  it  is, 
unfortunately,  by  no  means  well  underftood ; 
nor  do  writers  on  the  fubje£l:  agree  as  to  its 
caufes.  The  lateft,  and  by  far  the  mod  feien- 
tific,  writer  on  the  fubje<fl:,  is  Dr.  llarrifon, 
from  whofe  publication  we  draw  the  following 
hiftory  of  the  rot  in  flieep. 

“ When  in  warm,  fultry,  and  rainy  weather, 
flieep  that  are  grazing  on  low  and  moift  lands, 
feed  rapidly,  and  fome  of  them  die  fuddenly, 
there  is  rcafon  to  fear  that  they  have  contracted 
the  rot.  This  fufpicion  will  be  further  in- 
creafed,  if  a few  weeks  afterwards  the  flieep 
begin  to  flirink,  and  become  flaccid  in  their 
loins.  By  prefl'ure  about  the  hips  at  this  ti.me, 
a crackling  is  fometimes  perceptible.  Now',  or 
foon  afterwards,  the  countenance  looks  pale, 
and  upon  parting  the  fleece,  the  flein  is  found 
to  have  exchanged  its  vermilion  tint  for  a pale 
red ; and  the  wool  is  eafily  feparated  from  the 
pelt.  As  the  diforder  advances,  the  Ikin  be- 
comes dappled  with  yellow,  or  black  fpots. 
About  this  time,  the  eyes  lofe  their  lullre,  and 
become  white  and  pearly,  from  the  red  veflels 
of  the  tunica  adnata,  and  eye-iids,  being  con- 


tracted or  entirely  obliterated.  To  tliis  fiic- 
ceeds  debility  and  emaciation,  which  increafe 
continually  till  the  flieep  die  ; or  elfe  afeites, 
and  perhaps  general  dropfy,  fupervene,  before 
the  fatal  termination.  Thefe  fymptoms  ^arc 
rendered  more  fevere,  by  an  obtlinate  purging, 
which  comes  on  at  an  uncertain  period  of  the 
diforder.  In  the  progrefs  of  the  complaint, 
flieep  become  what  the  graziers  call  chockered, 
i.  e.  alFeCted  with  a fwelling  under  the  chin, 
which  proceeds  from  a fluid  contained  in  the 
cellular  membrane,  under  the  throat. 

“ In  five  or  fix  days  after  contraCling  the 
rot,  the  thin  edge  of  the  fmall  lobe  of  the  liver 
becomes  of  a tranfparent  white  or  bluifli  co- 
lour, and  this  fpreads  along  the  upper  and 
lower  fides,  according  to  the  feverity  of  the 
complaint.  Sometimes  it  does  not  extend  more 
than  an  Inch  from  the  margin.  In  fevere  cafes, 
the  whole  peritoneum  invefting  the  liver  is  dif- 
eafed ; and  then  it  commonly  alTumes  an  opaque 
colour,  interfperfed  withdark  redlines  orpatches. 
The  upper  part  of  the  liver  is  fometim.es  fpeck- 
led  like  the  body  of  a toad,  to  which  it  is  faid 
to  bear  a ftriking  refemblance  : round  the  duc- 
tus communis  choledocus,  and  hepatic  veflTelsi 
a jelly-like  matter  is  depofited,  which  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  feverity  of  the  attack,  from  a 
tablefpoonful,  or  lefs,  to  five  or  fix  times  that 
quantity.  Upon  boiling,  the  liver  lofes  its 
firmnefs,  and  feparates  into  fmall  pieces  in  the 
water,  or  remains  foft  and  flaccid." 

The  doctor  here  obferves,  that  graziers  and 
butchers  having  remarked  that  flieep  are  much 
difpofed  to  feed  during  the  firfl  three  or  four 
■w'ceks  after  being  tainted,  avail  themfelves  of 
this  circumftance,  very  commonly,  to  increafj 
their  profits.  “ When  the  firfl:  ftage  is  over,"  con- 
tinues he,  “ flukes  begin  to  appear  in  the  pori  bi- 
liarii,  the  du£l:us  communis  choledocus,  and  in 
the  gall-bladder.  At  firfi,  the  number  of  thefe 
creatures  is  fmall ; but  as  the  difeafe  advances,, 
they  increafe,  and  before  death  are  often  very 
numerous.  In  the  laft  part  of  the  complaint, 
they  are  fometimes  to  be  found  In  the  flomach, 
as  v.'ell  as  in  the  intelliiies  and  liver.  This, 
like  the  vifceral  diforders  of  the  human  body, 
may  terminate  in  refolution,  eflufion,  fuppura- 
tion,  or  fchirrus. 

1 it,  “ The  complaint  is  faid  to  terminate  in 
refolution,  when  the  inflammatory  action  goea 
oif,  without  deftroying  the  flare  and  texture  of 
the  parts.  However,  I am  ftrongly  inclined 
to  believe,  that  every  confulerable  inflammatioa 
in  the  human  body,  and  in  other  animals,  al- 
though it  ends  in  refolution,  leaves  behind  it 
fome  remains,  w'hich  may  be  difeovere’d  by  an 
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experienced  anatomift.  When  the  veflels  are 
thrown  into  inflammatory  aflion  for  a few  days 
only,  effufion  commonly  takes  place,  and  the 
coats  become  thicker,  and  alTume  a bufTy  co- 
lour. Thefe  changes  in  the  fanguinary  fyftem 
often  continue  through  life,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  many  chronic  and  incurable  diforders. 
Sheep  that  recover  from  the  rot,  exhibit  very 
different  appearances  after  death,  according  to 
the  feverity  of  the  attack  ; but  the  taint  is  fel- 
dom  or  never  entirely  removed.”  The  liver 
of  an  old  ewe,  that  lately  died  fat,  and  con- 
tained fourteen  pounds  of  fuet  in  her  body, 
liad  the  following  appearances.  “ The  back 
part  of  the  fmall  lobe  was  dappled  with  whitifh 
fpots  -,  the  coats  of  the  du£tus  communis  and 
pori  biliarii  were  confiderably  thickened,  and 
more  folid  than  ufual.  In  colour,  they  re- 
fembled  the  human  aorta  in  old  people,  and 
were  full  of  flukes  ; in  other  refpedts,  the  liver 
•ppeared  to  be  found  and  natural.  The  butcher 
afl'erted,  that  the  variegated  appearance  and  al- 
teration in  the  dufts,  were  occafioned  by  a flight 
taint  of  long  ftanding,  which  had  not  been  con- 
fiderable  enough  to  diforder  the  economy,  or 
impair  the  health  of  the  animal,  fufhciently  to 
prevent  its  feeding. 

adjyj  “ When  fheep  die  fuddenly  in  the  firfl 
ftage  of  the  diforder,  an  effufion  of  ferum,  or 
of  wheyifli  coloured  fluid,  may  be  commonly 
difcovered,  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and 
then  tlie  peritoneum  furrounding  the  livct-  is 
generally  covered  with  a membrane  or  coat  of 
coagulable  lymph.  This  form  of  the  rot  has 
been  frequently  confounded  with  the  refp  or 
red-water,  though  it  differs  from  the  latter  dif- 
order, in  the  colour  of  the  effufed  liquid,  in  be- 
ing much  lefs  difpofed  to  putrefaftion,  and  in 
feveral  other  particulars. 

3dly,  “ Abfceffes  in  the  liver  exhibit  another 
termination  of  this  malady.  They  are  feldom 
confiderable  enough  to  kill  immediately  j but, 
in  confequence  of  the  abforption  of  purulent 
matter  from  them,  the  flieep  fr^uently  wafte 
away,  and  die  heflical  or  dropfical.  When  the 
collehfions  are  fmall,  flieep  will  recover  fufli- 
ciently  to  bear  lambs,  for  three  or  four  feafons, 
and  afterwards  become  tolerable  mutton. 

4thly,  “ The  mofl  common  termination  is 
in  fchirri,  or  what  the  fhepherds  call  knots  in 
the  liver.  The  whole  fubflance  of  this  im- 
portant vifcus  has  been  found  fo  full  of  fmall 
roundifii  lumps,  or  fchirrous  bodies,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  find  any  found  part  in  it.  The 
firfl;  attacif  is  unfortunately  fo  very  infidious, 
that  the  diforder  is  fcarcely  obfervable,  before 
the  animal  begins  to  wafte  and  lofe  flcfli.  In 


this  advanced  ftate,  it  is  faid  to  labour  under  the 
rot  or  pourriturey  from  overlooking  the  com- 
mencement of  the  diforder. 

“ Hydatids  are  obferved  to  afFe£l;  fchirrous 
and  purulent  livers  more  frequently  than  others. 
When  livers  are  much  difeafed,  the  butchers 
carefully  conceal  them  from  the  public  eye.  To 
me,  it  is  always  matter  of  furprife,  to  find  the 
mutton  faleable  in  thefe  fevere  cafes.  It  ftiews, 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  the  accommodat- 
ing  power  of  living  matter,  which  is  able  to 
maintain  fife,  and  increafe  corpulence,  under 
fuch  unfavourable  circumftances.  Shepherds 
and  breeders,  who  make  it  a general  rule  to  kill 
every  flieep  that  becomes  indifpofed,  from  an 
opinion  that  very  few  of  them  ever  recover 
from  any  illnefs,  would  do  well  to  examine  the 
fivers  and  other  vifcera  of  flaughtered  flieep.  By 
fuch  a pra£tice,  they  would  foon  be  con- 
vinced, that  flieep  are  able  to  endure  a great 
deal.”  Dr.  Harrifon  concludes  his  hiftory  of 
the  rot  with  exprelfing  his  firm  perfuafion,  that 
the  uniform  mortality  among  thefe  animals  pro- 
ceeds rather  from  ignorance,  or  erroneous  treat- 
ment, than  from  the  inevitable  tendency  of  their 
diforders.  ' Reverfing  the  order  which  the  au- 
thor obferves,  we  fliall  now  ftate  his  opinion  of 
the  caufe  of  this  inveterate  malady. 

“ The  diforder,”  fays  he,  “ has  been  im^ 
puted,  . 

I ft,  “To  a vitiated  dew. 

2dly,  “ To  a gruft,  which  adheres  to  the 
grafs  after  wet  weather,  or  the  overflowing  of 
running  water. 

' 3dly,  “ To  the  luxuriant  and  quick  growth 
of  plants,  in  hot,  moift  feafons, 

4thly,  “ To  grazing  upon  certain  herbs. 

5 till  y,  “To  fafciola  hcpatlcay  or  their  ova, 
being  introduced  into  the  ftomachs  of  animals, 
by  feeding  on  fwampy  and  low  grounds  in  moift 
weather. 

6thly,  “ It  has  been  called  the JJjeep-pox,  by 
profeflbr  Vibourg,  of  the  veterinary  college 
at  Copenhagen  ; but  this  is  not  properly  a 
caufe  of  the  rot. 

ythly,  “ It  is  aferibed,  by  Daubenton,  to 
poor  diet,  and  drinking  too  much  water.” 

To  each  of  thefe  Dr.  Harrifon  oppofes  fuch 
reafoning  as  he  thinks  fufficient  to  demonftrate 
their  fallacy,  and  concludes, 

8thly,  “ It  feems  to  be  occafioned  by  po'tfonous 
effuviay  which,  under  certain  circumftances,  are 
emitted  from  marjljy  foils." 

We  muft,  of  neceffity,  confine  ourfclves  to 
the  latter,  in  fupport  of  which  the  ingenious 
author  offers  the  following  ftrong,  we  had  al- 
moft  faid  decifive,  fails. 
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**  Wr.  Harrlfon  refides  upon  a fotifiderable 
inheritance,  which  M'as  formerly  tenanted  by 
his  father  and  grandfather.  It  confifts  of  high 
and  low  lands  of  a loamy  and  tenacious  nature. 
While  a brook  which  runs  through  the  farm 
remains  overflowed,  and  the  water  continues 
upon  the  adjoining  flat  grounds,  his  flieep  never 
fuft'er  any  inconvenience,  though  they  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  wade  for  their  provifions. 
As  foot!  as  the-  flood  is  fubfided,  the  flteep  can 
at  any  time  be  tainted  in  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
while  the  land  retains  its  moiflure,  and  the 
weather  is  hot  and  fultry.  The  butchers  are 
fo  well  acquainted  with  the  importance  of  this 
fact,  that  when  my  friend  has  difpofed  of  any 
fat  flreep,  they  are  ufually  turned  upon  his 
rotten  ground  to  make  them  thrive  fafter. 

“ Mr.  Harrifon  has,  by  judicious  manage- 
ment, laid  the  greateft  part  of  his  farm  com- 
pletely dry,  and  is  now  little  troubled  with  the 
rot,  unlefs  when  he  wiflres  to  give  it  to  fome  par- 
ticular animals.  His  neighbours,  who  have 
been  lefs  provident,  are  flill  fevere  fufferers  by 
it,  nor  are  their  misfortunes  confined  to  flieep 
alone.  Pigs,  cows,  afles,  horfes,  poultry,  hares, 
and  rabbits,  become  rotten  in  this  lordfhip, 
and  have  flukes  in  their  livers. 

“ Many  years  fince  the  grandfather  of  this 
gentleman  removed  ninety  flieep,  from  a con- 
iiderable  diftance,  to  his  own  refidence.  On 
coming  near  to  abridge,  which  is  thrown  over 
the  Barling’s  river,  one  of  the  drove  fell  into  a 
* ditch,  and  fra£lured  its  fore-leg.  The  fhepherd 
immediately  took  it  in  his  arms  to  a neighbour- 
ing houfc,  and  replaced  the  limb.  During  this 
time,  which  did  not  occupy  more  than  one 
hour,  the  remainder  were  left  to  graze  in  the 
ditches,  and  lane.  The  flock  were  then  driven 
home,  and  in  a month  afterwards,  the  other 
flieep  joined  its  companions.  The  fhepherd 
foon  difeovered  that  all  had  contrafted  the  rot, 
except  the  lame  flieep ; and  as  they  were 
never  feparated  upon  any  other  occafion,  it  is 
reafonable  to  conclude,  that  the  diforder  was 
acquired  by  feeding  in  the  road  and  ditch 
. bottoms. 

“ A Lincolnfliire  farmer  purchafed  fome 
turnips  in  Nottingliamfliire,  upon  which  he 
intended  to  winter  a flock  of  flieep.  The  firfl 
divifion,  confifting  of  about  forty,  were  detained 
one  night  at  a village  near  to  the  place  formerly 
alluded  to,  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Barling’s 
Eau,  and  were  put  upon  a piece  of  flat  land, 
which  leads  to  the  river.  The  water  had  not 
returned  to  its  former  channel  more  than  a day 
or  two.  Every  one  of  the  forty  flieep  became 
rotten  j whereas  the  other  divifion,  wliich  flop- 


ped no-where  by  the  way,  efcaped  the  diforder, 
and  remained  well.  Sheep  were  formerly  ad- 
mitted into  fome  adjoining  pafturcs,  in  travel- 
ling to  and  from  the  neighbouring  fairs  and 
markets ; but  fo  many  of  tliem  contrafted  the 
rot,  that,  for  fome  time  paft,  the  graziers  in 
this  country  will  not  fufler  their  flocks  to  flop 
for  a moment  near  the  village.  I have  repeat- 
edly examined  the  fufpecTed  ditches  and  paf- 
tures,  but  never  obferved  either  flukes,  or  any 
of  the  plants,  to  which  the  rot  has  been  attri- 
buted ; though  I mufl  candidly  acknowledge, 
that  I ought  to  have  fought  for  them  with  more 
care  and  attention.  Thefe  ditches  communi- 
cate with  a rivulet,  which  frequently  over- 
flows its  banks,  and  the  enclofures  are  then  de- 
luged with  v/ater.  The  foil  conlifls  chiefly  of 
loam  or  clay,  and  the  furface  is  fo  flat  and  level 
on  both  fides  of  the  river,  that,  for  want  of 
proper  defeent,  the  water  is  a long  time  de- 
tained upon  the  ground.  I am  credibly  in- 
formed, that  in  this  place  the  rot  affeefls  fwine, 
hares,  and  rabbits,  as  well  as  flieep. 

“ I have  likewife  been  informed,  by  Mr.  Da- 
vid Wright,  that  a few  years  fince,  as  a drove 
of  flieep  were  pafling  through  a long  lane  in  the 
parifli  of  Irby,  one  of  them,  being  weary,  fell 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  The. others 
were  permitted  to  range  at  large,  till  their  com- 
panion was  able  to  travel.  They  were  then 
driven  altogether  into  a paflure,  and  it  v/as  foon 
difeovered  that  only  the  tired  flieep  had  cfcaped 
the  rot.  As  the  flock  had  never  been  feparated 
upon  any  occafion,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude 
that  the  diforder  was  contracted  while  the 
tired  animal  remained  upon  the  road.” 

From  thefe  and  other  cafes  the  doCtor  thinks 
himfelf  juftified  in  attributing  the  rot  in  flieep, 
and  other  animals,  to  paludal  efftivia  ; but  with 
refpedt  to  their  nature^  and  conftitution,  he  ac- 
knowledges it  is  very  difiicult  to  form  any  ra- 
tional opinion,  as  they  have  hitherto  eluded  the 
mod  fubtile  and  delicate  enquiries.  His  fug- 
geftions  on  the  prevention  of  the  rot  we  ftiall 
notice  very  briefly. 

“ Where  neceflTity  requires  the  pafturagc  of 
moift  grounds  in  fummer  or  autumn,  the  fhep- 
herd ought  carefully  to  remove  his  flock  into 
a dry  fituation  before  the  evening,  and  pro- 
vide them  with  corn,  and  good  hay,  or  green 
food. 

“ A confidcrable  farmer  of  Bohemia  kept 
his  flieep  found  in  the  wet  and  fatal  year  1769, 
by  feeding  them  every  night,  when  turned 
under  a fhed,  or  into  flables,  with  liaflied 
flraw  ; and  by  eating  it  greedily,  they  were  all 
faved.  By  this  judicious  praftice,  the  flieep' 
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were  removed  to  deep  in  better  air,  as  well  as 
preferved  in  a more  vigorous  ftate  of  body.  Sir 
John  Pringle  informs  us,  that  perfons  have 
maintained  themfelves  in  good  health,  during 
fickly  feafons,  by  inhabiting  the  upper  ftories 
of  their  houfes ; and  I have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  merely  by  confining  flieep  on  high 
grounds  through  the  night,  they  have  efcaped 
the  rot. 

“ After  the  dew  is  exhaled  by  the  fun’s  heat, 
flieep  may  be  fufFered  to  range  in  moift  and 
fwampy  places,  with  lefs  danger,  becaufe  the 
miafmata,  which  are  formed  in  the  night,  and 
remain  entangled  among  the  grafs,  or  float  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  atmofphere,  are  chiefly 
diffipated  with  the  dew.  Therefore,  unlefs  they 
be  very  copioufly  produced  in  the  day  time,  or 
are  unufually  virulent,  they  will  not  be  fuffi- 
ciently  concentrated  to  do  much  injury  to 
healthy  flieep.  While  at  reft  and  afleep,  the 
operations  of  the  fyftem  are  more  feebly  per- 
formed, and  then  flieep  are  peculiarly  expofed 
to  difeafed  a£lions.  By  conforming  to  tliefe  re- 
gulations, I have  known  one  flock  efcape  en- 
tirely, v.'hile  others  have  fuftered  materially  in 
the  fame  open  field. 

“ It  is  confidently  afferted,  that  deco£lions 
of  bitter  herbs,  with  fait,  have  Tequently  pre- 
Xerved  flieep  from  the  rot.  Salt  is  fuppofed 
to  conftitute  a part  of  Fleet's  celebrated  no- 
ftrum  : and  we  know,  that  bitters  are  defervedly 
recommended  to  prevent  intermittents,  the  dy- 
fentery,  and  other  diforders,  which  originate 
from  exhalations. 

“ In  Oxfordftiire,  Dr.  Lower  has  frequently 
known  fix  or  feven  fpoonfuls  of  ftrong  brine  and 
flale  urine,  with  foot  fteeped  in  it,  to  be  given 
with  great  fuccefs.  This  is  done  at  fpring  and 
fall  of  the  year,  w>ben  the  dew  is  counted  nioft 
dangerous.  This  courfe  of  pbyfic  is  continued 
eight  or  ten  days,  or  till  the  flieep  eat  their  meat 
heartily ; and  if  they  were  taken  in  time,  there 
feldom  died  any  in  a whole  flock.  For  the  fame 
purpofe,  Ellis  recommends  the  following  medi- 
cine in  his  Practical  Hufbandry. 

“ ‘ Take  a peck  or  more  of  malt,  and  mafli 
it  as  though  you  would  brew  it  into  ale  or  beer, 
and  make  eleven  or  twelve  gallons  of  liquor; 
then  boil  in  it  a quantity  of  fhepherd’s  purfe, 
comfrey,  fage,  plantain,  penny- royal,  worm- 
wood, and  bloodwort : add  yeaft,  and  after- 
wards fait  to  the  mixture  : then  turn  the  liquor 
into  a veflel.  After  April  comes  in,  give  feven 
or  eight  fpoonfuls  to  every  flieep,  once  in  the 
week,  if  the  weather  be  wet,  and  if  dry,  not 
fo  often.’  ” 

The  whole  of  Dr.  Harrifon’s  remarks  are 


well  worth  confideration.  We  fliall  conclude 
with  the  following  hints. — When  the  flirp- 
herd  determines  to  examine  the  eyes  of  a fheep, 
which  ought  to  be  done  frequently,  he  fliould 
place  it  between  his  thighs,  and  hold  the  head 
with  both  hands.  He  then  proceeds  to  raife 
the  upper  and  deprefs  the  under  eye-lid  ; by 
which  means  the  blood-veflels  of  the  tunica 
albuginea  are  brought  into  view.  When  they 
are  red,  and  in  great  numbers,  the  flieep  is 
fuppofed  to  be  in  good  health.  The  caruncula 
lacrymalis,  and  inner  furface  of  the  eyelids, 
fliould  be  as  red  as  the-veflels  on  the  eye-ball. 
If  they  are  pale,  and  the  veins  are  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  faint-coloured,  or  livid,  the 
flieep  is  in  a debilitated  ftate,  or  afflicled  with 
the  rot.  In  all  cafes  where  the  blood-veflels 
have^  entirely  difappeared,  the  mutton  is  bad. 
By  frequently  examining  the  eyes  in  dangerous 
feafons,  fliepherds  might  always  difeover  the 
rot  before  their  flieep  begin  to  {brink,  and,  con- 
fequently,  in  time  to  prevent  any  material  in- 
jury to  their  profits.  Where  the  demand  is 
confiderable,  and  the  market  is  not  far  diftant, 
the  grazier  may  always  turn  the  rot  to  his  ad- 
vantage, by  keeping  the  tainted  flieep  while  they 
continue  to  feed,  and  taking  care  to  kill  them 
immediately  after  they  ceafe  to  thrive. 

ROTANG,  prickly  calamus.  A fpecies  of 
Calamus. 

ROTATOR  (from  roto^  to  turri).  In  the 
human  fkeleton,  rotator  minoris  is  the  lefler  tro- 
chanter (fee  Bones),  and  the  rotator  majoris  the 
greater  trochanter.  The  term  rotator  tiatis  alfo 
denotes  the  great  trochanter. 

ROTROU’S  SOLVENT.  Crude  antimony 
mixed  with  three  parts  of  nitre,  and  expofed  to 
the  fire  in  a crucible,  lofes  all  its  fulphur  by  the 
adlion  of  the  nitre.  The  mixture  enters  into 
a pafte-like  fufion ; it  is  then  poured  on  a 
marble,  pulverifed,  and  kept  in  a bottle. 

ROTULA,  in  anatomy,  the  patella.  In 
pharmacy  it  fignifies  a troche. 

ROTUNDA  LIGAMENTA.  The  round 
ligaments.  On  each  fide  of  the  w'omb,  in  the 
human  female,  there  is  one. 

ROTUNDUS,  one  of  the  mufcles  of  the  ra- 
dius in  the  human  fubject,  thus  called  from  its 
round  fliape.  It  arifes  flefliy  from  the  internal 
extuberance  of  the  humerus.,  and  goes  obliquely 
to  be  inferted  into  the  middle  and  external  parts 
of  the  radius,  with  others  helping  to  turn  the 
palm  of  the  hand  upwards. 

ROUND,  or  Volte,  in  the  manege,  is  a 
circular  head.  See  the  article  Volte.  Fo  round 
a horfe,  or  make  him  round,  is  a general  ex- 
preflaon  for  all  forts  of  manege  upon  rounds. 
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To  round  a horfe  upon  a trot  or  gallop,  is  to 
make  him  carry  his  fhoulders  and  haunches 
compaftly,  or  roundly,  upon  a greater  or 
fmaller  circle,  without  travcrfing  or  bearing  to 
one  fide. 

ROUSSIN,  in  the  manege,  a name  for  a 
ftrong  well-knit  horfe,  fuch  as  are  commonly 
brought  from  Germany  atid  Holland. 

ROWEL,  a kind  of  rude  feton,  of  which 
the  following  judicious  account  is  given  by  Mr. 
Clark,  of  Edinburgh. 

“ Rowels,  for  horfes,”  fays  he,  “ anfwer 
the  fame  purpofe  as  ifl'ues  in  the  human  body. 
The  method  of  introducing  them  is  by  making 
an  incifion  through  the  ficin,  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  then  feparating  the 
(kin  from  the  flelh  with  the  finger,  or  with  a 
blunt  horn,  all  round  the  orifice,  as  far  as  the 
linger  will  eafily  reach,  then  introducing  a piece 
of  leather,  very  thin,  fhaped  round,  about  the 
fize  of  a crown-piece,  having  a large  round 
hole  in  the  middle  of  it.  Previous  to  intro- 
ducing the  leather,  it  (hould  be  covered  v.  ith 
lint  or  tow,  and  dipped  in  fome  digeftive  oint- 
ment ; a pledget  of  tow,  dipped  in  the  fame 
ointment,  Ihould  likewife  be  put  in  the  orifice, 
in  order  to  keep  out  the  external  air.  The  parts 
around  it  foon  fwell,  and  this  is  followed  with 
a plentiful  difcharge  from  the  orifice,  of  yel- 
lowilh  ferum  or  lymph  ; and  in  two  or  three 
days  at  moft  there  difcharges  a thick  grofs 
white  matter : the  rowel  is  then  faid  to  fup- 
purate. 

“ Thefe  artificial  vents  a£l:  by  revulfion  or 
derivation ; and  hence  they  become  of  great 
ufe  in  many  cafes,  as  they  empty  the  furround- 
ing veflels  by  a regular  flow  difcharge  of  their 
contents,  and  are  even  of  great  fervice  when 
tliere  is  a redundancy  or  fulnefs  of  humours  in 
general,  which  may  require  a gradual  difcharge, 
in  preference  to  greater  evacuations  by  purging 
medicines,  &c.  Rowels  fliou Id  be  placed  (efpc- 
cially  in  fome  particular  cafes)  as  near  the  af- 
fedled  part  as  polhble ; and,  at  all  times,  they 
ought  to  have  a depending  orifice,  in  order  to 
admit  of  a free  difcharge  of  the  matter  that  may 
be  contained  in  them. 

“ The  parts  in  which  they  may  be  moft 
conveniently  inferted,  and  where  they  are  found 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe  beft,  are  the  belly,  infide 
of  tlie  thighs,  the  breaft,  and  outfide  of  the 
flioulders  and  hips.  They  are  fometlmes,  but 
very  injudicioufly,  put  in  between  the  jaw- 
bones under  the  root  of  the  tongue,  where  they 
never  come  to  a proper  fuppuration,  on  account 
of  the  conftant  motion  of  the  parts  in  eating, 


&c.  neither  do  they  anfwer  any  good  purpofe 
from  being  placed  in  that  fituanon.  In  fome 
diforders  it  is  found  neceflary  to  put  in  feveral 
of  them  at  once,  in  order  to  make  a fudden  de- 
termination from  the  parts  affedled  ; but  this 
fiiould  be  regulated  by  the  horfe’s  age  and 
flrength,  and  by  the  circumflanccs  that  require 
their  ufe.” 

Mr.  Clark  here  adverts  to  the  poffibillty  of 
their  mifapplication. — “ But,”  fays  he,  “ though 
rowels  are  found  very  beneficial  in  fome  cafes, 
yet,  like  a number  of  other  operations  common 
to  horfes,  they  fometimes,  by  the  improper  ufe 
of  them,  become  hurtful  to  the  conftitution, 
and,  in  fome  difeafes,  they  frequently,  inftead 
of  fuppurating,  become  gangrenous.  Hence, 
the  cure  proves  worfe  than  the  difeafe  they 
were  intended  to  remove.  Thus,  in  violent 
fevers,  where  they  are  frequently  very  inju- 
dicioufly applied,  they  never  fuppurate  properly. 
Whether  this  proceeds  from  the  quicknefs  of 
the.  pulfe,  together  with  the  violent  rapidity 
with  which  the  fluids  in  general  are  then  carried 
through  the  veflels,  or  from  the  violent  agita- 
tion in  which  the  whole  fyftem  is  thrown,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  ; but  experience  confirms 
the  fadl.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  furrounding  parts, 
where  the  rowel  is  placed,  feldom  or  never 
fwell  (as  in  the  ordinary  courfe,  when  they 
fuppurate  properly),  but  appear  dry,  or  much 
in  the  fame  flate  as  when  they  were  firfl;  put 
in  j there  is  little  or  no  difcharge  from  the 
orifice,  and  the  little  that  does  come  is  thin, 
ichorous,  and  bloody.  In  fuch  cafes,  they 
ought  to  be  taken  out  immediately,  and  the 
parts  well  fomented  with  a flrong  infufion  of 
chamomile,  or  an  emollient  poultice  applied,  if 
it  can  be  properly  fixed,  and  frequently  repeat- 
ed. At  intervals,  the  parts  ought  likewife  to 
be  bathed  with  ardent  fpirits,  as  that  of  wine, 
turpentine,  &c.  covering  the  parts  from  the 
external  air  ; and,  provided  there  be  no  fever 
at  the  time,  two  or  three  ounces  of  Peruvian 
bark  may  be  given  through  the  day,  either  made 
into  balls,  or  given  in  a liquid  ; and  this  courfe 
fhould  be  continued  till  the  threatening  fymp- 
toms  are  removed.” 

Gibfon  gives  an  inftance  of  cancer  being  pro- 
duced by  a rowel  placed  near  the  glandular 
parts  in  a horfe,  and  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
animal.  See  Cancer. 

The  practice  of  rowelling,  however,  Mr. 
Clark  confiders  of  great  ufe  “ in  carrying  off 
rheums,  or  defluxions  from  the  eyes  ; in  cx- 
tenfive  fwellings  of  the  glands.  See.  about  the 
tiiroat  and  jaws,  which  threaten  a fuffocation  ; 
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or  when  the  head  feems  particularly  alFecled,  as 
in  the  vertigo  or  flaggers,  apoplexy,  &c.  ; in 
recent  lamenefs;  fwellings  of  the  legs  and 
heels,  attended  with  a difeharge  of  thin  Ichor- 
ous matter,  See. ; in  large  and  fudden  fwellings 
in  any  part  of  the  body;  or  when  extravafations 
of  the  fluids  have  taken  place,  from  blows, 
bruifes,  See.  or  when  a horfe  has  had  a fevere 
fall,  &c.  ; and  in  a variety  of  other  cafes,” 
which  he  apprehends  will  occur  to  the  judicious 
praftitioner,  withr^'t  the  neceffity  of  further 
injunflions  on  the  I'ubjeft. 

If  we  may,  be  allowed  to  dilFer  from  fo  ex- 
perienced a pra£litioner,  we  would  venture  to 
call  in  queflion  the  propriety  of  bathing,  with 
flimulating  liquids,  the  parts  which  fwell  ’with- 
out fuppurating.  To  fay  nothing  of  its  being  in- 
confillent  with  the  emollient  treatment  by  fo- 
mentation and  poultices,  we  apprehend  the 
want  of  a kindly  difeharge  to  arife,  in  fuch 
cafes,  from  the  degree  of  inflammation  in  the 
part  having  advanced  beyond  the  fuppurative  point. 
Elfe  why  the  benefit  which  almofl  invariably 
refults  from  withdrawing  the  rowel,  and  em-v 
ploying  the  common  means  of  abating  inflam- 
mation ? We  fubmit,  therefore,  to  our  veterin- 
ary brethren,  whether,  at  leaft,  the  application 
of  fpirit  of  turpentine,  which  is  extremely  puti- 
gent,  to  the  Jkin  of  a horfe,  fliould  not  rather  be 
difpenfed  with  ? 

ROYENI,  prickly-feeded  hemlock,  a fpecles 
of  Conium. 

RUBEFACIENTS.  Thofe  epifpaflics  or 
attrahents  are  thus  called,  which  excite  heat  with 
a degree  of  inflammation  without  vefication. 

RUBEOLA,  the  meafles.  Hogs  are  fubje£l 
to  a cutaneous  difeafe  called  the  meajles. 

RUBIA,  Madder,  a genus  in  Linnaeus’s 
botany.  He  enumerates  five  fpecies.  The 
college  have  retained  the  root  of  the  rubia  tinc- 
torum  in  their  pharmacopoeia. 

RUBICAN  colour  of  a horfe.  Is  a bay,  forrel, 
or  black,  with  a light  grey  or  white  upon  the 
flanks,  but  fo  that  this  grey  or  white  is  not  pre- 
dominant there. 

RUDDIT,  a fpecles  of  iron-flone,  of  a red 
colour.  Sheep  are  marked  on  the  back  by 
their  owners  with  this  fubftance. 

RUE,  the  Ruta  graviolens  Linn.  Broad- 
leaved  rue  is  a fmall  fhrubby  plant,  met  with  in 
gardens,  where  It  flowers  in  June,  and  holds  Its 
green  leaves  all  the  winter.  We  frequently 
find  in  the  markets  a narrow-leaved  fort,  which 
is  cultivated  by  fome  in  preference  to  the  other, 
becaufe  its  leaves  appear  variegated,  during  the 
winter,  with  white  fireaks. 


^ Rue  has  a flrong,  ungrateful  fmell,  and  a 
bitterifh,  penetrating  tafte.  The  leaves,  when 
in  full  vigour,  are  extremely  acrid,  infomuch  as 
to  Inflame  and  blifler  the  fkin,  if  much  handled. 
With  regard  to  Its  medicinal  virtues,  the  cha- 
ra£ler  given  of  It  in  the  difpenfatories  is,  that 
“ they  are  powerfully  ftimuhiting,  attenuating, 
and  detergent ; and  hence,  in  cold  phlegmatic 
habits,  they  quicken  the  circulation,  diflbhe 
tenacious  juices,  open  objtruftions  of  the  ex- 
cretory glands,  and  promote  the  fluid  fecretlons.” 
The  writers  on  the  materia  medica  in  general 
have  entertained  a very  high  opinion  of  the 
virtues  of  this  plant.  Boerhaave  is  full  of  its 
praifes,  particularly  of  the  eflential  oil,  and  the 
diftilled  water  cohobated  or  re-diflilled  fcveral 
times  from  freflr  parcels  of  the  herb.  As  a 
veterinary  remedy  it  is  alio  extolled  by  GIbfon, 
w'ho  fays  It  is  “ of  very  general  ufe.”  When 
bruifed  and  thrufl  into  a horfe’s  ears,  he,  fays, 
it  will  remove  a fit  of  the  flaggers. 

RUMEX,  Dock ; a genus  in  Linnxus’s  bo- 
tany. He  enumerates  thirty-one  fpecies.  The 
two  mofl  ufed  in  medicine,  are  the  Oxylapa- 
thum  and  the  Hydrolapathum.  Thefe  are  con- 
fidered  as  alterant  and  laxative. 

RUMINANT,  a general  name  for  all  thofe 
animals  that  chew  the  ciid.  See  Quadruped 
and  Cud. 

“ The  retrograde  motion  of  the  oefophagus  ift 
ruminating  cattle,”  fays  Mr.  Feron,  “ fuch  as 
cows,  fheep,  goats,  &c.  renders  them  capable 
of  bringing  up  the  foftened  grafs  from  their 
firfl  ftomach.  But  w^hen  thefe  animals  fill 
themfelves  too  full  of  clover,  or  of  w'et  grafs,  or 
of  fome  other  young  vegetables,  which  are  liable 
to  run  into  fermentation,  the  flomach  becomes 
diflended  wwth  air,  and  death  frequently  enfues. 

“ The  remedy  for  this  is,  to  give  a pint  of 
any  fpirituous  liquor,  fuch  as  gin,  whifky, 
brandy,  &c.  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water ; or  half  a pint  of  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre, 
diluted  with  w'ater,  is  preferable  to  any  other 
liquor  : half  of- the  above  quantity  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  for  a flieep. 

“ But  fnbuld  the  belly  fwell  to  fuch  an  excefs 
as  to  endanger  the  animal’s  life,  in  fuch  a cafe 
the  air  mull  be  evacuated  immediately,  by 
making  a pundlure  through  the  flank,  deep 
enough  to  enter  one  of  the  ftomachs,  which  lies 
immediately  under  it ; then  keep  the  animal  for 
a few  days  on  low  diet.” 

A tube  made  of  leather,  or  fome  other  flexible 
material,  and  encircled  by  a fpiral  brafs  wire, 
might  eafily  be  had  for  the  Immediate  relief  of 
cattle  that  are  hoven,  and  the  moll  ignorant 
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'peafant  could  fcarcely  fall  in  the  application 
of  it. 

RUN,  in  the  manege.  To  run  a horfe  Is  to 
put  him  to  his  utmoft  fpeed.  Some  ufe  the 
word  running  for  any  kind  of  gallop. 

RUNNING-THRUSH,  or  Frush.  See 
Thrush. 

RUNNING-HORSE.  See  Race-Horse. 

RUPTURE,  an  Injury  done  to  a part  by 
violence.  It  is  moil  properly  fpoken  of  a 
tendon,  a ligament,  or  a cartilage,  when  they 
are  divided  by  accident.  It  then  conilitutes  a 
fpecies  of  wound,  viz.  the  lacerated. 

RUPTURE, or  Burstenness.  See  Hernia. 
Gibfon  defcribes  this  complaint  in  horfes  in  the 
following  way  : “ When  any  part  of  the  guts 
or  caul,”  fays  he,  “ makes  its  way  through  the 
mufcles  of  the  lower  belly,  it  is  called  a rupture  j 
when  any  part  of  the  guts  falls  into  the  fcrotum, 
it  is  faid  to  be  a complete  rupture  ; when  at  the 
navel,  it  is  called  an  umbilical  rupture.  I once 
faw  a fine  Spanifh  ftone  horfe  with  a complete 
rupture  ; the  fwelling  was  fo  extremely  large, 
that  the  gut  extended  the  fcrotum  down  to  his 
hock.  This  circumftance  rendered  the  cure  In 
a great  meafure  impraflicable.  It  was  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  I ever  faw,  and,  in  fa£l,  it 
is  a cafe  that  mull  feldom  happen,  the  pofition 
of  a horfe’s  body  being  fuch,  as  cannot  fo  eafily 
expofe  him  to  ruptures  into  the  fcrotum,  as  men 
are  whofe  pollure  is  ere£l.  I alfo  have  feen  a 
gelding,  where  probably  fome  part  of  the  gut  or 
peritoneum  had  made  its  way  through  the 
vaginal  paflage,  into  the  membranous  parts  of 
the  fheath  on  the  right  fide ; for  the  omentum 
or  caul  feldom  reaches  fo  low  in  a horfe,  his 
continual  horizontal  motion  throwing  it  for  the 
moll  part  forward  in  wrinkles.  The  fwelling 
was  about  the  fize  of  a goofe’s  egg,  a great  part 
of  which  might  be  thrull  back  with  the  finger 
into  the  cavity  of  the  lower  belly,  but  imme- 
diately returned  in  the  manner  of  a flatulent 
tumour ; and  perhaps  there  might  be  fome 
portion  of  air  along  with  it.  The  cure  was 
never  attempted,  becaufe  It  was  little  or  no 
hindrance  to  the  horfe  in  his  bufmefs,  the 
fwelling  being  generally  fuller  when  he  Hood 
flill  than  when  he  worked. 

“ But  the  moll  ufual  ruptures  are  more 
upwards,  and  proceed  from  llrains  in  working, 
or  from  being  flaked,  or  gored  by  bullocks, 
violent  kicks  from  other  horfes,  very  high  leaps 
over  gates  and  hedges ; all  which  things  fome- 
times  divide  the  mufcles  of  the  lower  belly,  and 
oft-times  without  piercing  or  rending  the  Ikin, 
whereby  a portion  of  the  intellines,  with  a part 
of  the  peritoneum,  and  when  the  wound  happens 


to  be  forward,  part  of  the  caul  may  alfo  be 
lodged  where  thefe  mufcles  are  feparated  or 
divided,  and  fo  caufe  a fwelling  of  a proportion 
and  fize  equal  to  the  rent  made  in  the  part. 
An  Inllance  of  this  kind  I once  faw,  of  a very" 
fine  Flanders  mare,  that  had  a rupture  near  her 
navel  of  a confiderable  fize,  which  however  did 
not  prevent  her  working,  but  as  it  grew  larger 
it  became  troublefome ; and  a very  eminent  and 
able  furgeon,  imagining  the  fubllance  to  be 
flelhy,  and  of  the  nature  of  a wen,  perfuaded 
me  to  have  fome  trial  made  of  it  by  excifion, 
for  it  felt  foHd  as  flte  flood  on  her  legs,  which 
might  be  owing  to  part  of  the  caul  (w'hich  is 
always  rolled  forwards  In  working  horfes),  and 
along  with  this,  an  adventitious  growth  of  flelh, 
caufed  by  the  rending  of  the  mufcles  and 
membranes,  for  when  fiie  was  thrown  upon  her 
back,  part  of  the  fubllance  went  Inwards,  and 
plainly  difcovered  her  malady  to  be  a rupture. 

“ I have  known  fome  few  inllances  of  um- 
bilical ruptures,  that  have  been  caufcd  by  rowels 
In  the  belly,  w^hen  they  have  been  cut  too  deep, 
and  perhaps  were  afterwards  negledled.  And 
I knew  a horfe  with  a rupture  of  this  kind, 
perform  a journey  of  feveral  hundred  miles, 
wdthout  any  great  inconvenience,  only  that  he 
always  went  lluggifli  at  his  firll  fetting  out,  but 
more  chearfully  as  he  emptied  himfelf.  Never- 
thelefs  this  is  a very  great  defe£l,  and  few 
horfes  with  fuch  Infirmities  can  be  long  ufeful. 
I have  feen  other  ruptures,  and  thefe  are  indeed 
the  moll  ufual,  that  pulli  out  on  the  fides  of 
the  lower  belly,  where  the  tunica  vaginali# 
palTes  through  the  rings  of  the  mufcles,  with 
the  fpermatic  veflels,  into  the  fcrotum ; and  in 
geldings  they  feldom  reach  further  than  the  fitll 
ring,  which  is  a little  way  above  the  groin,  but 
when  they  happen  on  the  fides  of  the  flanks, 
they  are  then  for  the  moll  part  owing  to  fuch 
accidents  as  have  been  above-mentioned.  They 
generally  bunch  out  about  the  fize  of  a man’s 
fill,  and  are  fulleft  when  the  horfe  Hands  Hill 
in  the  liable,  efpecially  after  feeding  and 
watering,  and  in  broken-winded  horfes  they 
rife  and  fall  with  the  agitation  of  the  flanks  j 
they  arc  foft,  and  yield  to  the  preflure  of  the 
hand,  and  in  moll  of  them  one  may  feel  the 
vacuity  through  which  the  vifcera  make  their 
way  immediately  to  the  Ikin.  But  as  there  is 
no  abfolute  cure  to  be  expelled  In  fuch  cafes, 
the  fafell  way  is  to  feed  moderately,  and  in 
fmall  quantities,  with  fmall  draughts  of  water, 
and  to  ufe  fuch  horfes  gently.  In  all  beginning 
ruptures,  a fomentation  made  of  oak  bark, 
boiled  in  equal  parts  of  the  fharpell  vinegar, 
and  fmith’s  forge  water,  have  been  ufed  by 
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farriers  for  a general  application  ; for  in  horfes, 
bandage  and  triifl'es  of  any  kind  are  for  the 
prod  part  impraflicable.” 

This  experienced  writer  concludes  his  fubjecl: 
with  an  inftance  of  a very  fine  gelding,  that 
was  killed  by  a rupture,  and  in  a manner  fome- 
what  extraordinary.  “ This  horfe,”  fays  he, 
“ belonged  to  a perfon  of  diftin£i:ion,  and  was 
abroad  with  our  army  in  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands.  He  received  a hurt  while  he 
flood  at  the  piquet  along  with  fome  other 
horfes ; yet  went  through  his  bufinefs  very 
well  for  the  fpace  of  two  years,  notwithftanding 
that  accident  •,  but  after  a hard  day’s  hunting, 
was  taken  with  the  gripes,  of  which  he  died.  I 
was  fent  for  to  examine  his  abdomen,  where 
there  was  fomething  that  furprifed  all  that  faw 
him  opened.  The  ring  through  which  the 
tunica  vaginalis  pafles,  appears  plainly  in  a horfe 
to  be  formed  of  the  tendinous  part  of  the 
mufcles,  has  the  flrength  and  firmnefs  of  a 
ligament,  and  refembles  a hem  or  large  oilet- 
hole,  fuch  as  we  fee  in  the  fails  of  a fhip.  One 
half  of  this  ring  was  torn  off  from  the  flefh, 
and  lay  acrofs  the  orifice,  which  tied  up  a 
duplicature  of  the  colon  fo  tight  that  nothing 
could  pafs  through  it  ; and  this  was  evidently 
the  caufe  of  his  fudden  death. 

“ I have  briefly  related  this  cafe,”  adds  he, 
in  order  that  thofe  who  are  employed  about 


horfes  may  be  fo  far  Informed  in  fuch  things 
as  to  examine  them  carefully  when  the  gripes, 
or  any  other  fudden  diforder,  feizes  them.  For 
if  the  duplicature  of  the  gut  had  been  forced 
back  into  the  cavity  of  the  lower  belly,  when 
he  was  firfl  feized,  his  death  might  probably 
have  been  prevented ; for  this  rupture  feldoin 
appeared  larger  than  a man’s  fill.” 

RUSMA,  one  of  the  ingredients  In  a com- 
pofition  ufed  to  take  off  hair.  When  mixed 
up  into  a thin  pafle  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
quick-lime,  and  a fufficient  proportion  of  water, 
and  rubbed  over  any  hairy  part,  it  will,  In  the 
fpace  of  a minute  or  two,  appear  to  loofen  the 
hair  by  the  roots,  fo  that  ^t  may  be  gently 
ftroked  off  with  the  hand  j but  the  fa£l  is,  that 
the  hair  is  dijfolved  by  the  caufticity  of  the  lime 
only.  This  method  of  taking  olf  hair  is  faid  to 
be  much  pra£llfed  among  the  Turks,  the  Italians, 
and  the  French.  The  rufma  tartarorum  Is  un- 
derftood  to  be  a preparation  of  honey,  boiled  to 
a high  confiftence,  and  applied  in  the  manner  ©f 
a plafter ; but  the  genuine  rufma  is  a fpecies  of 
earth  found  in  Turkey,  and  otherwife  called  by 
the  name  of  fufma.  Mention  is  made  of  it  hi 
the  Philofophical  Tranfaftlons  for  1666. 

RUTA,  Rue.  See  Rue. 

RYE.  See  Secale. 

RYE-GRASS  {Wood),  a fpecies  of 
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Sabulous,  is  that  gritty  or  fandy  matter 
which  often  wafties  away  by  the  kidneys, 
and  fettles  in  the  urine. 

SABINA,  Savin.  See  Savin. 
SACCHARINE,  an  epithet  frequently  af- 
cribcd  to  things  which  have  the  tafte,  or  other 
chief  qualities,  of  fugar. 

SACCHARUM,  fugar.  See  Sugar: 
SACCHO-LATES,  are  falls  formed.by  the 
union  of  the  faccho-ladtic  acid  (fee  Acids), 
with  the  different  alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic 
bafes  j there  are  twenty-four  fpecies  enumerated 


SAC 

in  M.  Fourcroy’s  Elements  of  Natural  Hiftory 
and  Chemiftry. 

SACCULI  MEDICINALES,  bags  of  ingre- 
dients fufpcnded  in  liquors  in  making  diet- 
drinks. 

SACRA  VASA,  the  vefTels  which  belong  to 
the  os  facrum,  and  the  adjacent  parts,  as  the 
arteries  and  veins.  The  arteria  facra  goes  out 
at  the  back  part  of  the  aorta,  at  the  bifurcation 
on  each  fide  refpe£tlvely.  This  artery  in  the 
horfe  is  fhewn  in  Plate  XXII.  See  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  parts  compofing  “ the  lower  limbs,'’  under 
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the  article  TsIl’scles.  The  vena  facra  fome- 
times  proceeds  from  the.  bifurcation  of  the  vena 
cava,  at  others  from  the  origin  of  the  left  iliaca, 
and  accompanies  the  artery  of  that  name. 

SACCADE,  in  the  manege,  a jerk,  more  or 
lefs  violent,  given  by  the  horfeman  to  the  horfe, 
in  pulling  or  tvvitching  the  reins  of  the  bridle, 
•11  on  a fiidden,  and  with  one  pull ; to  correct  a 
horfe  that  lies  heavyupoii  the  hand, or  obllinately 
arms  himfelf.  This  is  ufed  to  make  the  horfe 
carry  well : though  it  ought  to  be  ufed  difcreetly, 
and  but  feldom. 

SACRI  NERVI,  five  or  fix  branches  of 
nerves,  from  the  fpine,  pafs  through  the  os  fa- 
crum,  w'hence  their  name. 

S ACRO-LURIBALIS,  a mufcle  in  the  hu- 
man fubjeft  that  arifes  flefliy  from  the  fupe- 
rior  part  of  the  os  facrum,  pollerior  part  of  the 
ilium,  and  from  all  the  fpines  and  tranfverfe  pro- 
cefl'es  of  the  vertebrse  of  the  loins.  It  gives  a 
fmall  tendon  to  the  pofterior  part  of  each  rib 
rrear  its  root,  where  a fmall  bundle  of  fleflry 
fibres  arifes  and  unites  with  each  afeending  ten- 
don to  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  vertebra 
of  the  neck.  This  with  the  ferratuspoflicus  infe- 
rior, and  triangularis,  help  to  contraft  the  ribs 
in  expiration.  But  they  are  of  fmall  force, 
and  feem  only  to  accelerate  the  motion  of  the 
ribs,  which  fall  down  chiefly  by  their  own  gra- 
vity, and  the  elaflicity  of  the  ligaments  by 
which  they  are  tied  to  the  vertebrae.  For  this 
mufcle  in  the  horfe,  fee  Plate  XIV.  and  the 
defeription  under  Horse. 

SACRUM  OS.  See  Plate  V.  and  the  de- 
feription of  “ bones  of  the  fpine  f under  Bones. 

SADDLE,  a kind  of  fluffed  feat,  laid  on  the 
back  of  a horfe,  for  the  convenience  and  fe- 
curity  of  the  rider.  There  are  feveral  forts  of 
faddles  in  ufe,  but  they  are  too  well  known  to 
require  a particular  defeription. 

Mr.  John  Lawrence  fays,  “ the  Englifli 
faddle  is  highly  improved  within  the  lafl  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ; not  only  in  refpe£t  of  fymme- 
try,  fitnefs,  and  beauty,  but  of  eafe,  both  to  the 
rider  and  the  horfe.  But  nothing  has  contri- 
buted fo  much,  in  the  modern  faddle,  to  the 
eafe  and  convenience  of  the  rider,  as  the  for- 
ward projection  of  the  pads,  where  the  knees 
refl,  and  the  fituation  of  the  Ikirts,  or  flaps, 
above  and  below  the  knee.  It  is  true,  the  knees 
are  apt  to  be  galled  in  a long  journey,  by  the 
ftirrup-leathers,  which  are  now  placed  without 
the  long  flap  ; but  they  may  be  occafionally 
drawn  beneath  it.  The  faddle  is  fecured  by 
two  girths  only,  and  thofe  placed  exa£tly  one 
over  the  other,  appearing  as  if  finglc.  The 
tinhigle  is  out  of  falhionable  ufe,  except  upon 


tlie  turf,  and  laddie-cloths  are,  at  prefent,  hid 
afide.  As  for  the  crupper,  nothing  is  deemed 
more  unfportfman-like  and  aw'kward  ; and  whe- 
ther from  prejudice  or  not,  I cannot  help  con- 
ceiting it  always  detracts  from  the  figure  of 
the  horfe.  Where  a horfe  has  a good  flipulder, 
and  the  faddle  fits  him,  a crupper  is  totally  un- 
iiccefTary  j but  I cannot  commend  the  talle  or 
prudence  of  thofe  W'ho,  to  avoid  the  nnfa- 
fhionable  appearance  of  a crupper,  will  fubmit 
to  the  rilk  of  riding  upon  their  horfe’s  neck,  or 
the  trouble  of  difmounting  every  four  miles,  to 
replace  their  faddle. — If  a alfo  fubfifl 

in  this  cafe,  it  is  truly  a pitiable  one.  When  it 
is  abfolutely  necefl'ary  to  fubmit  to  be  crupper- 
ed, obferve  that  the  flrap  be  very  broad  and 
foft,  that  it  may  not  chafe  the  horfe’s  rump ; 
and  that  a candle  be  fewed  up  within  that  part 
which  goes  beneath  the  tail.  For  horfes  that  arc 
in  danger  of  flipping  through  their  girths,  it  is 
necefl'ary  to  provide  a breafl-plate,  which  is 
faflened  to  the  faddle.” 

He  humanely  endeavours  to  prefs  upon  the 
minds  of  all  perfons,  “ how  cruel  it  is,  from  care- 
lelTnefs  or  indifference,  to  fuffer  the  furniture  of 
an  animal,  which  is  cheerfully  wearing  out  his 
life  in  their  fervice,  to  wound  or  bruife  his  flefli, 
and  fo  keep  him  in  a conflant  flate  of  torture.” 

SADDLE-BACKED,  among  horfemen,  a 
name  given  to  a horfe  that  is  hard  to  fit  with  a 
faddle,  his  reins  being  low,  and  his  head  and 
neck  raifed,  fo  as  to  require  a faddle  to  be  made 
on  purpofe  for  him. 

SADDLE-  GALLED,  is  when  a horfe’s  back 
is  hurt  or  fretted  with  the  faddle.  See  the  articles 
Galling  and  Back,  &c. 

SAFFRON.  See  Crocus. 

SAGAPENUM,  called  alfo  Serapinum, 
and  Gum  Sagapen;  the  gummy  refinous  juice 
of  an  oriental  plant,  fuppofed  to  be  a fpecies  of 
ferula.  Sagapenum  is  retained  by  the  college 
in  their  Pharmacopoeia ; it  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  Pilulte  e Gummi. 

SAGE,  the  Salvia  officinalis  Linn.  There 
are  different  varieties  of  fage  common  in  our 
gardens.  They  flower  in  May  and  June.  The 
green  and  red  common  fages  differ  no  otherwife 
than  in  the  colour  of  their  leaves  ; for  the  feeds 
of  one  and  the  fame  plant  produce  both.  The 
fmall  fort  is  a diflindl  fpecies  ; its  leaves  are 
narrower  than  the  others,  generally  of  a whitiflr 
colour,  and  never  re<l ; mofl  of  them  have  at 
the  bottom  a piece  flanding  out  on  each  fide  in 
the  form  of  ears.  Both  forts  are  moderately 
warm  aromatics,  accompanied  with  a flight  de- 
gree of  aflringency  and  bitternefs  : the  fmall 
fort  is  the  ftroiigefl,  the  large  molt  agreeable. 
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In  ancient  times  fage  was  celebrated  as  a 
medicine  of  great  efficacy,  infomuch  that  its 
name  was  derived  from  its  falutary  qualities — • 
Cur  moriatur  homo,  cui  falvia  crefcit  in  horto  ? — 
Salvia  falvatrix,  nature  conciliatrix — Salvia  cum 
ruta  faciunt  tibi  pocula  tuta.  But  at  prefent  few 
pradlitioners  confidcr  it  as  an  article  of  much 
importance  in  the  materia  medica.  Gibfon, 
however,  following  the  faffiion  of  his  day, 
commends  it  as  a means  of  “ fweetening  the 
blood”  in  horfes. 

S AGIN  A,  pearlwort,  or  chickweed  break- 
flone,  A genus  in  Linnaeus’s  botany.  Jle  enu- 
merates four  fpecies. 

SAGGITAL.  See  Suture. 

SAGITTARIA,  arrow-head.  A genus  In 
Linnaeus’s  botany.  He  enumerates  five  fpecies. 

SAGITTARIA  ALEXIPHARMICA,  alfo 
called  Cana  Indica,  Arundo  Indica,  Arrow-Root, 
Dart-wort. 

SAINTFOIN,  one  of  the  artificial  grafles 
employed  for  the  fuftenance  of  cattle, 

SAL  AMMONIAC.  See  Ammonia. 

SAL  PRUNELLA.  See  Prunella. 

SALACIOUS,  luftful,  or  addicled  to  ve- 
nery. 

SALITURA,  a pickle  made  with  fait  j the 
fame  as  muria  or  brine. 

SALIVA,  is  often  ufed  for  fputum,  every 
thing  that  is  fpit  up  ; but  it  more  ftridtly  figni- 
fies  that  juice  which  is  feparated  by  the  glands, 
called  falival.  See  Mouth.  Whence 

SALI VALES  GLANDUL./E,  the  Salivary 
Glands. 

SALIVALIS  DUCTUS,  the  falivary  duft. 
It  is  called  alfo  the  upper  faltvary  duB ; it  car- 
ries the  faliva  from  the  parotid  gland  into  the 
mouth.  For  this  part  in  the  horle  fee  that  ar- 
ticle and  Plate  XIII. 

SALIVATION,  a copious  and  continued 
flow  of  faliva  from  the  mouth,  produced  by 
fome  ftimulus  on  the  falivary  glands,  exciting 
them  inordinantly  to  a£lion.  This  is  a well- 
known  effedb  of  mercury  on  the  human  fubjedf  j 
and  this  remedy  has  a fimilar  though  not  fo  ex- 
tenfive  an  efleft  of  the  fame  kind  on  the  horfe, 
and  probably  on  other  brute  animals.  The 
gums  of  the  horfe  may  without  much  difficulty 
be  rendered  fwollen  and  tender  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  calomel ; but  we  have  heard  of  no  in- 
ftance  of  that  excefs  of  falivation  occurring  in 
the  horfe,  as  it  is  known  to  do  in  the  human 
fubjedt.  See  the  article  Glanders. 

SALIX,  the  willow-tree.  A genus  in  Lin- 
naeus’s botany.  He  enumerates  thirty-three 
fpecies. 

SALLENDERS,  a difeafe  of  the  Ikin  under 


the  knee  of  a horfe.  It  is  of  the  fame  nature 
as  the  mallenders  (fee  Mallenders),  and,  of 
courfe,  curable  by  the  fame  means* 

SALLOW,  a fpecies  of  Salix. 

SALSAMENTUM,  and  Salsugo  j any  fait 
pickles,  or  brines. 

SALSOLA,  glaflwort,  or  kelpwort ; a ge- 
nus in  Linnasus’s  botany.  He  enumerates  fix- 
teen  fpecies. 

SAL  SALSUM,  I.  e.  Neutral  Salt,  confifting 
of  an  acid  and  an  alkali. 

SALT,  fal  commune  ; fal  muriaticus  ; or  foda 
muriaia  ; common  or  alimentary  fait.  This  is 
a neutral  fait,  differing  from  moft  others  in  oc- 
cafioning  drought  when  fwallowed.  It  diffolves 
in  fomewhat  lefs  than  three  times  its  weight  of 
water ; the  folution  flowly  evaporated,  and  fet 
to  flioot,  affords  cubical  cryftals,  which  unite 
together  into  the  form  of  hollow  truncated 
pyramids.  Expofed  to  the  fire,  it  crackles  and 
flies  about,  or  decrepitates,  as  it  is  called  ; foon 
after  it  melts,  and  appears  fluid  as  water.  A 
fmall  quantity  of  this  fait,  added  to  the  nitrous 
acid,  enables  it  to  diffolve  gold,  but  renders  it 
unfit  for  diffolving  filver.  If  a folution  of  filver 
be  poured  into  liquors  containing  even  a minute 
portion  of  common  fait,  the  whole  immediately 
grows  turbid  and  white  j this  phenomenon  is 
owing  to  the  precipitation  of  the  filver. 

This  fait  is  either  found  in  a folid  form  in  the’ 
bowels  of  the  earth,  or  diffolved  in  the  waters 
of  the  fea  or  faline  fprings.  It  is  not  without 
its  ufe  in  medicine,  and  is  thought  to  contribute 
to  the  health  of  fickly  cattle  when  fprinkled  in 
moderate  quantity  in  their  provender.  It  is  a 
ufeful  ingredient  in  common  laxative  clyfters. 

SALT  MARSHES.  See  Marshes. 

SALT  PETRE,  the  fame  as  nitre.  See 
Nitre. 

SALT  OF  Tartar,  the  fame  as  kali.  See 
Kali.  It  is  merely  potafh,  feparated  from  its 
impurities  by  folution  in  water,  which  is  after- 
wards evaporated,  and  the  fait  reproduced  in  an 
improved  ftate. 

SALT  OF  Rochelle.  Cream  of  tartar  com- 
bines, with  effervefcence,  to  the  point  of  fatura- 
tion,  with  the  marine  alkali.  From  this  com- 
bination refults  a fait  which  forms  larger  cry- 
ftals than  thofe  of  the  foluble  tartar. 

SALTS.  In  natural  hiftory  thefe  form  a 
clafs  in  foffilogy.  They  are  defcribed  by  Dr. 
Cullen,  as  more  or  lefs  fapid,  mifcible  with 
water,  and  not  inflammable.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  definition  is,  that  the  volatile  alkali, 
in  an  aerial  ftate,  is  in  a certain  degree  inflam- 
mable. 

SALTS,  a name  given  by  way  of  eminence. 
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to  tlie  Natron  Vitriolatum  of  the  London  phar- 
macopoeia, formerly  called  Glauber’s  fait.  It  is 
made  thus ; 

Diflblve  in  warm  water  the  mafs  which  re- 
mains after  the  diflillation  of  fpirit  of  fea 
fait : filter  the  folution,  and  cryftallife  the 
fait.  Expel  the  fuperfluous  acid,  by  ex- 
pofing  the  fait  to  a ftrong  fire,  in  an  open 
veflel,  then  boil  it  a little  in  the  water, 
ftrain  the  folution,  and  fet  it  afide  to  cry- 
ftallife. 

There  is  no  great  danger  of  the  cryftals 
proving  too  ftiarp,  even  when  the  fpirit  of  fait 
is  made  with  the  largeft  proportion  of  oil  of 
vitriol  diredted  under  that  procefs.  The  liquor 
which  remains  after  the  cryftallifation  is  indeed 
very  acid  ; and  with  regard  to  this  preparation, 
it  is  convenient  it  fhould  be  fo  j for  otherwife, 
the  cryftals  will  be  very  fmall,  and  likewife  in 
little  quantity.  Where  a fufficient  proportion 
of  oil  of  vitriol  has  not  been  employed  in  the 
diftillation  of  the  fpirit,  it  is  neceflary  to  add 
fome  to  the  liquor,  in  order  to  promote  the 
cryftallifation  of  the  fait. 

Of  this  fait  Mr.  J.  Lawrence  exprefles  a high 
opinion.  “ For  my  own  part,  I have  expe- 
rienced no  difficulty  hitherto,  in  purging  even 
dray-horfes,  either  with  fuccotrine  aloes  or 
Glauber’s  falts.  As  to  the  latter,  or  the  purging 
falts,  I know  of  none  of  our  veterinarians  who 
have  made  ufe  of  them ; they  advert  to  the 
difficulty  of  adminiftering  them  : nor  do  I re- 
coiled! any  author  who  recommends  them  alone 
as  a purge.  But  I have  been  many  years  in  the 
conftant  habit  of  purging  horfes  with  faltSy  and 
with  never-failing  fuccefs.  The  faline  purges 
appear  to  me  to  debilitate  the  animal  body  by 
their  operation  lefs  than  any  others,  and  to  re- 
frigerate the  humours  more  : they  are  fpecific 
in  certain  cafes,  and  in  fad!  the  idea  of  eledlive 
purgation  muft  be  allowed  to  a certain  degree  ; 
for  inftance,  in  the  cafe  of  the  abforbent  mag- 
nefia,  which  invariably  attrad!s  acids,  and  from 
the  combination  refults  a neutral  purging  liquor. 
Many  horfes  require  no  other  purges  whatever 
than  falts,  and  by  the  ufe  of  them  may  be  kept 
in  the  firll  ftyle  of  condition.  They  are  alfo 
excellent  alteratives,  as  one  might  fairly  prefume 
previous  to  experience,  by  the  analogy  of  the 
fait  marfhes,  where  horfes  receive  fo  much 
benefit  from  the  peculiar  faline  quality  of  the 
water. 

“ Salts  ufually  prove  powerfully  diuretic  to 
a horfe,  and  are  fpecifically  calculated  for  fuch 
as,  from  high-feeding,  and  ftanding  much  in 
the  ftable,  are  opprefled  with  a redundancy  and 
fuper-agglutination  of  the  fluids,  caufing  in- 


flamed eyes,  fwelled  legs,  turbid  urine,  which, 
if  long  negled!ed,  feldom  fail  to  terminate  in  the 
mofl;  fatal  difeafes.  This  purgative  is  fuperior 
to  all  for  producing  a fine  glofly  coat  and  high 
fpirits.  The  falts  feem  to  ad!  upon  the  con- 
tents of  the  inteftines,  and  the  animal  humours, 
by  a certain  peculiar  power  of  diflblution,  rather 
than  by  the  accuftomed  ftimulus  of  other  pur- 
gatives ; and  if  they  do  not  always  produce 
thofe  liquid  ejed!ions  from  the  horfe,  which  re- 
fult  from  the  more  powerful  cathartics,  they 
bring  away  an  equal  quantity  of  dung  In  a 
foftened  ftate.  Horfes  which  have  had  their 
regular  aloetic  purges,  but  which,  from  hardinefs 
of  conftitutlon,  or  defed!  of  exercife,  have  be- 
come grofs  and  purfive,  and  at  a time,  perhaps, 
when  brlfk  fervices  may  be  required  of  them, 
are  fpeedily  and  fafely  put  in  order,  by  a fliort 
courfe  of  falined  water.”  In  conclufion,  this 
writer  alferts,  that  this  cheap  and  valuable 
article  of  the  materia  medica  deferves  the  utmoft 
attention  of  all  keepers  of  horfes. 

SALTS,  or  SouLTs,InhorfemanfhIp,the  leap- 
ing and  prancing  of  horfes  : a kind  of  curveting. 

SALUBRIS,  and  Salutaris,  both  from 
falus,  health,  exprefs  any  thing  In  health,  or  con- 
ducive thereunto ; and  even  fuch  difeafes  are  by 
fome  called  falutary,  as  are  curable,  and  leave 
the  conftitutlon  better  than  before. 

SALVIA,  fage.  See  Sage. 

SAMBUCUS,  elder.  See  Elder. 

SAMPSYCHINON  a . name  ' 

formerly  given  to  an  oil,  and  an  ointment 
wherein  marjoram  was  the  chief  ingredient ; 
from  fampfuchus,  a fynonymous  term  for  that 
plant. 

SAINIYEL,  a wind  that  blows  in  fome  parts 
of  Arabia.  It  is  quickly  deftrudlive,  and  foon 
after  death  the  putrefadlion  is  fo  great  that  the 
limbs  of  a man  may  eafily  be  feparated  from 
the  trunk.  It  is  fimilar  to  the  harmattan  in  its 
effedls. 

SANATIVE  (from  fano,  to  heal),  an  epithet 
applied  to  any  thing  conducing  to  the  cure  of  a 
difeafe. 

SANCTA:  HELENA  RADIX ; a long 
knotted  root,  black  without  and  white  within  ; 
to  the  tafte  like  galangal  root.  It  is  brought 
from  St.  Helena  in  the  province  of  Florida. 

SANCTUS,  holy,  an  epithet  fuperftitioufly 
applied  to  many  remedies  both  Ample  and  com- 
pound, as  whimfical  perfons  have  conceited  of 
their  virtues.  Thus  guaiacum  was  called  lignum 
JanElum,  and  even  our  late  difpenfatories  re- 
tained a purging  powder  under  the  title  of 
pulvis  fanBus. 

SANDARACA,  a name  which  has  been- 
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ufcd  to  fignify  many  different  things,  as  a waxy 
fubflance  falling  with  fpring-dew,  in  which  bees 
are  laid  much  to  delight.  It  is  alfo  the  Arabian 
name  for  gum-juniper,  or  the  veniix  ; as  like- 
wife  for  a mineral  produ£l:ion  not  much  unlike 
arfenic,  on  which  account  that  is  fometinies 
called  arfenkum  ruhrum. 

SAND-CRACKS,  a defend:  in  the  horfe’s 
foot.  They  confifl  of  a feparation  of  the  fibres 
of  the  hoof  in  a perpendicular  dlre£lion.  If 
they  extend  to  the  coronet,  they  are  extremely 
troublefome  to  cure.  Thofc  horfes  are  mofl; 
liable  to  them  that  have  either  ftrong  and  brittle 
hoofs,  or  narrow  heels.  Blood  horfes  are  more 
fubjedf  to  them  than  inferior  horfes. 

“ In  the  treatment  of  them,”  Mr.  Denny  fays, 
“ the  part  around  the  crack  mufl  be  rafped  thin. 
The  firing  iron  Ihould  be  drawn  above  and 
below  it  to  the  extent  of  the  filTure,  in  order  to 
prevent  its  extenfion.  The  iron  Ihould  alfo  be 
carried  over  the  crack,  by  which  means  a flight 
degree  of  moiflure  will  exude,  and  glue  up  the 
part ; which  may  be  covered  with  fome  of  the 
following  ointment,  fpread  on  tow,  and  fecured 
by  a bandage. 

Take  Ointment  of  marfh-mallow,two  ounces; 
Common  turpentine,  one  ounce.  Mix. 

“ The  horfe  mufl  have  a bar  fhoe,  which  will 
reft  firmly  on  the  frog,  and  be  hollowed  in  the 
part  which  is  oppofite  to  the  feat  of  the  difeafe, 
fo  that  no  prefTure  may  be  made  on  that  part  of 
the  foot.  Reft  fliould  alfo  be  allowed  for  a few 
days  ; and  after  this  only  moderate  exercife 
permitted,  until  the  fiflure  has  defeended  towards 
the  inferior  part  of  the  foot.” 

Befides  this,  we  are  advifed  to  bathe  the 
coronet  and  hoof  twice  a-day  with  the  following, 
in  order  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  horn 
from  the  coronet. 

Take  Ointment  of  marfli-mallow, 

Barbadoes  tar,  of  each  tliree  ounces ; 
Spirit  of  turpentine,  one  ounce. 

Mix  and  make  the  embrocation. 

SANDYX,  is  cerufe  burned  till  it  refembles 
the  red  arfenic  in  colour ; or  is  a red  earth,  the 
fame  probably  as  the  red  orpiment.  , ' 

SANGUIFLUXUS,  i.  e.  Hjemorrhage. 

SANGUIFICATION,  making  blood,  a term 
which  may  be  underilood  by  confidering  what 
is  explained  under  the  term  digestion  : for  as 
chyle  is  made  out  of  the  aliments  by  the  func- 
tions of  the  ftomach,  fo  the  chyle  is  made  into 
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blood  by  the  aifflon  of  the  arteries.  See  Blood, 
Stomach,  &c. 

SANGUINE,  bloody,  or  of  a coiiftitutloa 
abounding  with  blood  ; from 

SANGUIS,  blood.  See  Blood. 

SANGUIS  DRACONIS,  dragom-hlood,  a 
refill  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  either  in  oval 
drops,  w'rapped  up  in  flag  leaves,  or  in  large 
malfes,  compofed  of  finaller  tears.  The  writers 
on  the  materia  medica  in  general  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  former,  though  the  latter  is  not 
unfrequently  of  equal  goodnefs ; the  fine  dra- 
gons-blood  of  either  fort  breaks  fmooth,  free 
from  any  vifible  impurities,  of  a dark  red  colour, 
which  changes,  upon  being  powdered,  into  an 
elegant  bright  crimfon.  Several  artificial  com- 
pofitions,  coloured  with  the  true  dragons-blood, 
or  Brazil  wood,  are  fometimes  fold  in  the  room 
of  this  commodity  : fome  of  thefe  diflblve,  like 
gums,  in  w'ater  ; others  crackle  in  the  fire, 
without  proving  inflammable;  whilft  the  genuine 
fanguis  draconis  readily  melts  and  catches  flame, 
and  is  not  adled  on  by  watery  liquors.  It 
totally  dilTolves  In  pure  fpirit,  and  tinges  a large 
quantity  of  the  menftruum  of  a deep  red  colour : 
it  is  llkewife  foluble  in  exprefled  oils,  and  gives* 
them  a red  hue,  lefs  beautiful  than  that  com- 
municated by  anchufa.  This  drug,  in  fub- 
ftance,  has  no  fenfible  fmell  or  tafte  ; when 
dilTolved,  It  difeovers  fome  degree  of  warmth 
and  pungency.  It  is  ufually  looked  upon  as  an 
aftringent,  and  fometimes  direifted  as  fuch,  in 
extemporaneous  prefeription,  againft  gleets  and 
other  fluxes  : in  thefe  cafes,  it  produces  the 
general  effedbs  of  refinous  bodies,  incraflating 
the  fluids,  and  ftrengthening  the  folids.  Gibfon 
commends  it,  for  thefe  purpofes,  in  the  difeafes 
of  brutes,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  Jiretigthening 
plafters. 

SANGUISORBA,  hurnet ; a genus  in  Lln- 
nseus’s  botany.  He  enumerates  three  fpecies. 

S ANGUISU G A,  blood-fucker,  a name  given 
by  fome  to  a leech,  from  its  faculty  of  drawing 
blood  from  animals. 

SANICULA  MAS,  alfo  called  dlapenjiay 
fanick^felf-heal.  It  is  the  faniciila  eiiropaa  Linn. 

SANIES.  In  ulcers  there  fometimes  appears 
a thin,  limpid,  and  fometimes  greenifli,  dif- 
charge,  thus  named.  See  Sordes.  By  the 
term  Janies,  a thick  and  bloody  pus,  or  matter, 
is  alfo  underftood. 

SANIODES  (a-xviuAris),  where  the  breaft  is 
ftraitened  or  flattened,  like  (savi;,  a table,  flat- 
chefted. 

SANTALUM,  faunders.  A genus  in  Lin- 
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HTUs’s  botany.  There  is  In  fa(T  but  one 
fpecies,  viz.  the  white.  The  fanialiim  rubrumy 
a red  wood  ufed  in  colouring  various  fubftances, 
as  fpirits,  ointments,  &c.  is  faid  to  be  the  pro- 
duct of  the  pterocarpns  fantal'inus  Linn.  They 
are  neither  of  them  of  any  importance  in 
medicine. 

SANTONICUM,  worm-feed,  a fpecies  of 
artemifta.  This  feed  has  been  retained  by  the 
college  in  their  Pharmacopoeia  as  an  anthel- 
mintic remedy. 

SAPHiENA,  probably  from  7}iatii- 

fejltts,  eafy  to  be  feen,  becaufe  it  lies  very  plain 
in  fight,  is  a vein  in  the  leg  in  the  human  fub- 
je£l.  The  fapheua  minor  is  a branch  from  the 
faphena  major.  For  this  in  the  horfe  fee  Plate 
XIII.  and  defeription  of  “ the  lower  limbs” 
under  Horse. 

SAPIElSrriiE  DENTES,  thus  called,  becaufe 
they  appear  not  till  animals  are  become  adult. 

SAPO,  foap.  It  is  compofed  of  oils  and  fat, 
with  alkaline  falts.  The  college  in  their  Phar- 
macopoeia have  dlre£led  the  foap  formed  by 
olive  oil  with  natron  or  the  foffil  alkali.  Com- 
mon foap,  however,  is  equally  proper  for  veteri- 
nary purpofes. 

SAPO  VOLATILIS,  volatile  foap.  Of  this 
there  are  three  kinds ; one  is  compofed  of  fixed 
alkalies  and  volatile  oil,  another  of  volatile 
alkalies  and  grofs  oils,  the  third  of  fait  and  oil 
that  are  both  volatile. 

SAPONACEUM  LINIMENTUM,  fapona- 
ceous  liniment ; called  alfo  opodeldoc.  See  Opo- 
deldoc. 

SAPONACIA;  NUCULA:,  alfo  called  bac- 
ea  Bermudenfes,  {ozp-htrnes,  Bermudas- berries. 
This  is  a fpherical  fruit,  about  the  fize  of  a 
cherry. 

SAPONULiE,  are  combinations  of  volatile 
or  eflential  oils  with  different  bafes.  u^cid 
Japonula  are  combinations  of  volatile  or  effential 
oils  with  different  acids. 

SARCOCELE  from  traf?,  caroy 

fiejb.,  and  tumor.,  a /welling^,  a flefiiy  excre- 
icence  of  the  tefticles,  which  fometimes  grows 
fo  large  as  to  ftretch  the  ferotum  much  beyond 
its  natural  fize.  The  term  farcoma  is  of  the 
fame  fignification  ; as  is  likewife  farcojts. 

SARCOCOLLA,  a fpecies  of  PenjIA. 

SARCOCOLLA  (o-af^oxoAXa),  farcocol,  or 
flelh-glue  ; a gummy  refinous  juice  from  the 
penaa  mucronata  Linn,  according  to  Curtis,  in 
his  Catalogue  of  the  London  Botanic  Gardeti ; and 
from  \X\e  penaa  farcocolla,  according  to  Wefton, 
in  his  Univerfal  Botauijl.  It  has  been  retained  by 
the  London  college  in  their  Pharmacopoeia  j 
axxd  is  an  ingredient  in  tlie  pulvis  e ceruffa, 


S ARCO-EPIPLOCELE,  a kind  of  compound 
rupture,  confifting  of  a defeent  of  the  epiploon, 
and  a farcocele,  or  a rupture  of  the  indurated 
epiploon,  either  umbilical  or  fcrotal. 

SARCOLOGIA,  farcology.  It  includes 
mplogy,  fplanchnology,  angiology,  neurology,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  integuments. 

SARCOMPFIALON  {(su,fxoij.(fv.\ov,  from 
flejlo,  and  0’j.(^coXoi,  navel)  ; a flefhy  ex- 
crefccncc  at  the  navel. 

SARCOTICS,  era.pY.tnfiv.a.,  from  the  fame  de- 
rivation, are  medicines  that  fill  up  ulcers  with 
new  flefli,  the  fame  as  Incarnatives.  Many 
other  words  are  alfo  compounded  at  plcafure, 
from  the  fame  foundation,  not  necefiary  to  be 
inferted  here. 

SARSA,  farfaparilla. 

SARSAPARILLA,  a fpecies  of  SmilaoSf 
called  alfo  %arza,  zarzaparilla,  fmilax  afpera 
Peruviana,  falfaparilla,  zarcaparilla.  This  root 
has  been  retained  by  the  college  In  their  Phar- 
macopoeia. It  is  ordered  in  a fimple  form, 
called  Deco£lum  Sarfaparillae,  and  alfo  com- 
bined with  mezereon  root,  guaiacum,  &c.  called 
Decodlum  Sarfaparillte  compofitum.  Inftances 
of  its  ufe  in  veterinary  medicine  are’ rare. 

SARTORIUS,  called  alfo  Longus  Tibia,  is 
a mufcle  that  arifes  from  the  inferior  part  of 
the  fpine  of  the  ilium,  and  running  obliquely 
by  the  infide  of  the  thigh,  is  inferted  into  the 
internal  fide  of  the  tibia,  three  or  four  fingers 
breadth  below  Its  upper  extremity.  By  this  we 
throw  one  leg  crofs  another.  It  is  thus  named 
from  fartor,  a taylor  ; from  the  ufe  which  tay- 
lors  make  of  it,  to  fit  crofs-legged.  For  the 
fartarius  in  the  horfe,  fee  that  article,  and 
Plate  XL. 

SASSAFRAS,  the  faffafras  tree,  a fpecies  of 
Laurus.  The  college  have  retained  the  wood, 
the  root,  and  Its  bark,  in  their  Pharmacopoeia  ; 
it  is  an  ingredient  in  the  deco£Ium  farfaparillae 
compofitum. 

SATURANTIA,  faturants,  a term  fome- 
times ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  Abforbents. 

SATURNUS.  The  old  chemilts  aferibed 
this  name  to  lead,  becaufe  they  would  have  that 
metal  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  planet 
Saturn.  ee  Lead. 

SATYRIASIS (crary^sjatTij),  and  Satyrismus,. 
{_<rciTvfia.a-y.o;),  fignify  a luftful  difpofitlon  in 
animals.  This  exifts  at  Hated  periods  only 
amongft  the  females. 

SAUNDERS.  See  Santalum. 

SAVIN,  tht  funiperus  Sabina  LiNN.  This 
is  an  evergreen  Ihrub,  clothed  with  fmall,  fome- 
what  prickly,  leaves.  It  does  not  produce  fruit 
till  very  old,  and  hence  has  been  generally  re- 
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puted  barren.  The  leaves  have  a bitter,  acrid, 
biting  tafte  ; and  a ftrong  difagreeable  fmell : 
dlftilled  with  water,  they  yield  an  eflential  oil, 
in  larger  quantity  than  any  other  known  vege- 
table, the  turpentine- tree  alone  excepted. 

In  the  human  fubjeft,  favin  is  a warm  irri- 
tating aperient  medicine.  It  heats  and  ftimu- 
lates  the  whole  fyflem  j is  capable  of  promot- 
ing fweat,  urine,  and  all  the  glandular  fecre- 
tions  ; and  is  found  of  fervice  in  obftrudlions 
of  the  vifcera,  proceeding  from  a laxity  and 
weaknefs  of  the  veflels,  or  a cold  fluggifh  indif- 
pofition  of  the  juices. 

For  horfes,  it  is  commended  by  Gibfon,  as 
“ a very  powerful  cleanfer  in  all  their 
as  a good  anthelmintic;  and  its  juice  as  being  a 
good  application  to  foul  ulcers  and  eruptions  on 
the  Ikin. 

SAXIFRAGA,  faxifrage,  a genus  in  I.in- 
naeus’s  botany.  He  enumerates  forty-four  fpe- 
cies.  The  name  Saxifrage,  quafi  Saxtan  fran- 
gere,  to  break  the Jlone,  is  applicable  to  any  thing 
having  this  property,  but  it  is  moft  commonly 
given  to  the  plant,  from  an  opinion  of  its  medi- 
cinal virtues  to  this  elFeft. 

SCAB,  or  Mange,  in  horfes.  See  the  article 
IVIange. 

SCAB,  or  Crown-Scab.  See  Crown-Scab. 

SCAB,  in  flieep.  See  Sheep. 

SCABBARD,  a name  for  the  Ikin  that 
ferves  for  a (heath  or  cafe  to  a horfe’s  yard. 

SCABBED-HEELS,  the  difeafe  otherwife 
called  the  running  thruJIj,  or  fritj)}.  See  Thrush. 

SCABIES,  a fcab,  is  ufed  fometimes  for  the 
itch,  and  fuch-like  cutaneous  eruptions. 

SCABIOSA,  matfellon,  or  purple  great 
knap-weed,  a fpecies  of  Centaurea. 

SCALD,  or  Bur-n.  See  the  article  Burns. 

SCALDING,  a name  given  to  fome  cauftic 
remedies  applied  hot.  Gibfon  fpeaks  of  a com- 
pendious way  of  curing  the  poll-evil,  ,where 
there  is  an  exceedingly  bad  difpolition  and  a very 
great  foulnefs,  by  fcalding,  as  the  farriers  term 
it.  Several,  he  fays,  fucceed  very  well  in  it.  The 
manner  is  as  follows  : 

Take  of  Corrofive  fublimate, 

Verdegrife  in  fine  powder. 

Blue  vitriol,  of  each  two  drachms  ; 
Green  coppei'as,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Honey,  or  ^Egyptiacum,  two  ounces ; 
Oil  of  turpentine. 

Train  oil,  of  each  eight  ounces ; 
Reffified  fpirit  of  wine,  four  ounces. 

Mix  thefe  together  in  a pint  bottle  for  ufe. 

“ Some  make  their  fcalding  mixture  milder, 
by  ufing  red  precipitate  inllead  of  fublimate,  and 


white  vitriol  inftead  of  the  blue  others  leave 
out  the  train  oil,  and  ufe  only  oil  of  turpentine 
and  linfeed  oil,  which  makes  but  little  alteration; 
and  fome  ufe  the  following  with  good  fuccefs  ; 

Take  of  Verdegrife,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Train  oil,  half  a pint ; 

Oil  of  turpc'ntkie,  four  ounces ; 

Oil  of  vitriol,  two  ounces.  Mix. 

“ The  manner  of  fcalding  is  firft  of  all  to 
clean  the  abfeefs  very  well,  with  a piece  of 
fponge  foaked  in  vinegar  and  fqueezed.  Then 
put  a fufiicient  quantity  of  the  mixture  into  a 
ladle  with  a fpout,  and  when  it  is  made  fcalding 
hot,  pour  it  into  the  abfeefs,  clofing  the  lips 
together  with  one  or  more  ftitches  in  proportion 
to  its  fize.  This  is  to  remain  fo  for  feveral 
days,  and  if  good  matter  appears,  and  not  in  an 
over-great  quantity,  it  will  foon  do  well  without 
any  other  dreffing  befides  bathing  with  fpirit  of 
wine.  But  if  the  matter  begins  to  flow  in 
great  abundance,  and  of  a thin  vifeid  confift- 
ence,  it  will  require  to  be  fcalded  a fecond  time 
or  oftener,  if  the  fame  difpofition  continue. 
The  corrofive  ingredients,  whereof  thefe  liquid 
•mixtures  are  compounded,  would  be  har(h  to 
human  flefli,  but  agree  very  well  with  horfes, 
whofe  fibres  are  more  rigid ; and  therefore 
fuch  (harp  applications  help  greatly  to  con- 
trad!  the  vellels.  This  method  of  proceed- 
ing is  chiefly  ufeful  when  the  poll-evil  hap- 
pens to  be  the  crifis  of  an  acute  fever,  or 
when  it  happens  to  horfes  that  have  been  for- 
feited, or  under  fome  other  chronical  diforder  ; 
for  in  all  cafes  proceeding  from  common  acci- 
dejits,  cleanfing  tindlures  and  fre(h  drelfings 
will  do  the  bufinefs.” 

Here  our  author  fubjoins  the  cafe  of  a horfe 
that  was  cured  of  a poll-evil  by  fcalding.  “ In 
this,”  fays  he,  “ are  fome  very  extraordinary 
circum (lances  that  will  give  further  light  into 
tho  nature  of  this  malady,  and  the  method  how 
fuch  cafes  ought  to  be  treated,  efpecially  when 
they  proceed  from  fome  previous  ficknefs, 
which  is  often  the  caufe  of  a poll-evil,  though 
hitherto  not  much  attended  to  by  pradlitioners. 

“ This  was  a young  troop  horfe  that  had 
been  pampered  for  fale,  and  had  fallen  into  a 
very  dangerous  fever,  attended  with  a great 
(lupor  and  heavinefs,  with  a total  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, and  a loathing  of  his  food.  The  animal 
had  but  little  relief  till  a large  critical  fwclling 
arofe  on  his  poll,  at  firft  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
penny  loaf,  but  in  a few  days  it  grew  to  a much 
greater  fize,  for  the  weight  of  it  made  him 
(loop  his  head  as  low  as  his  manger,  and  by 
degrees  the  fwelling  grew  fo  prodigioufly  that 
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his  muzzle  came  within  a few  Inches  of  the 
ground,  and  rofe  fo  fuddciily  all  along  his  neck, 
and  down  to  his  fliouiders  and  fore  legs,  that  it 
was  impoffible  to  raife  his  head  above  a foot  from 
the  ground.  His  neck  meafured  above  a quarter 
of  a yard  broad  over  his  mane,  his  ihoulders 
w'ere  blown  up  to  a monftrous  lize,  like  fome 
horfes  that  have  been  ftaked  under  the  arm. 
Indeed  he  grew  to  fuch  a fpe£l:acle,  that  all  who 
faw  him  thought  it  was  impolTible  he  fliould  re- 
cover. One  thing  however  was  much  in  his 
favour,  for  as  the  fwelling  increafed  his  appe- 
tite grew  better ; and  while  he  continued  in 
that  poflure  with  his  mouth  to  the  ground, 
which  was  about  three  weeks  before  tlie  tumour 
broke,  he  eat  his  whole  allowance  of  hay  every 
day,  which  was  laid  down  before  him  a little 
at  a time,  and  licked  up  bran  and  oats  out  of  a 
flat  balket,  as  much  as  was  fufheient  for  a horfe 
in  health,  that  did  nobufinefs;  and  drank  plen- 
tifully of  water-gruel,  which  was  given  by 
holding  about  half  a pailful  at  a time,  edge- 
ways, that  he  might  get  his  head  into  it.  V/hen 
the  tumour  broke,  it  difeharged  a very  large 
quantity  of  curdled  matter  at  firfl,  which  foon 
changed  to  a vifeid  dulky  flime ; the  orifice 
was  on  one  fide  near  the  occiput,  though  the 
matter  had  alfo  a drain  from  the  other  fide,  and 
continued  running  for  about  a month  or  five 
weeks,  in  very  great  quantity,  before  the  fwell- 
ing of  his  neck  and  flioulders  came  down,  and 
■before  he  came  to  the  free  ufe  of  his  neck  and 
limbs.  The  running  by  this  time  was  much 
abated,  but  the  matter  Hill  of  no  good  con- 
fiftence ; and  therefore  having  now  no  other 
diforder  befides  tlie  abfeefs,  and  that  reduced 
to  a moderate  compafs,  I caufed  it  to  be  laid 
open,  and  the  part  fcalded  in  the  manner  al- 
ready deferibed.  I deferred  opening  it  all  this 
time,  though  I was  much  folicited  to  do  it 
fooner ; for  I found  by  this  delay  the  fever  was 
entirely  removed,  and  the  diflemper  confined 
wholly  to  a fingle  part : whereas  if  it  had  been 
laid  open  fooner,  the  fymptoms  might  again 
have  been  renewed,  the  difeharge  been  lefs 
perfedl,  the  fwelling  of  the  neck  and  flioulders 
would  not  have  come  down  fo  well,  nor  the 
malady  have  been  fo  completely  removed,  ei- 
ther by  applications  to  the  part,  or  by  artificial 
<lrains  or  iflues  of  any  kind.  After  the  firfl 
fcald  the  matter  was  fmall  in  -quantity,  and 
looked  well  ; but  in  ten  days  it  began  to  look 
thin  and  of  a dirty  colour  again,  fo  that  I caufed 
him  to  be  fcalded  a fecond  time,  after  which  it 
healed  up,  and  he  had  three  or  four  dofes  of 
purging  phyfic  and  fome  antimonial  powders 
given  him  j but  the  part  being  Hill  weak,  and 


the  horfe  naturally  full  of  motion,  erpeclally 
with  his  head,  it  fv/elled  again  fome  months 
afterwards  and  broke;  which  accident  proceeded 
from  thisi  that  the  mufcular  flefli  was  wafted 
more  on  one  fide  of  his  pole  than  on  the  other, 
which  gave  fome  reftraint  in  pulling  down  his 
head,  and  confequently  caufed  frefh  pain  till 
the  flefli  grew,  and  that  the  mufcles  on  both 
fides  came  to  their  proper  equilibrium  : and 
though  it  broke  out  again  once  or  twice  after- 
wards, yet  the  fwelling  was  only  like  a large 
marble,  the  matter  was  good,  and  did  not  con- 
tinue running  above  two  or  three  days.  And 
about  a year  afterwards  the  flefli  on  one  fide 
was  grown  equal  to  the  other,  and  the  horfe 
continued  found  and  ufeful  many  years  without 
any  vifible  mark  or  deformity.” 

Mr.  John  Lawrence,  however,  very  jufliy 
reprobates  this  remedy,  on  the  ground  of  its 
cruelty.  At  leaft  be  would  confine  its  ufe  only 
to  extreme  cafes,  when  there  exifts  in  the  parts 
a great  degree  of  morbid  infenfibility.  He  fays 
he  knew  it  “ applied  to  a fiftula  in  the  withers 
of  a grofs,  foul-bodied  cart  gelding,  in  which 
the  difeharge  of  thick,  fetid,  oily  m.atter  was  fo 
abundant,  as  to  drown  all  mild  applications. 
It  was  brought  to  difeharge  good  matter  by 
once  fcalding,  on  which  a perfecSl  cure  enfued.” 

SCALENUS  is  a mufcle  of  the 

neck  that  arifes  from  the  firfl  and  fecond  ribs, 
and  afeending,  is  inferted  into  all  the  tranfverfe 
procefles  of  the  neck,  except  the  firfl.  This 
mufcle  feems  to  be  three  ; but  fuch  divifion  is 
not  of  any  real  ufe.  It  is  perforated  for  the 
palTage  of  the  veins,  arteries,  and  nerves;  be- 
caufe  the  neck  is  more  eafily  moved  than  that 
part  of  the  ribs  to  which  they  are  faftened; 
therefore  it  is  juftly  reckoned  amongft  the 
benders  of  the  neck.  For  this  mufcle  in  the 
horfe,  fee  Plate  XIII.  and  article  Horse. 

SCALPING,  the  operation  of  laying  the  fkull 
bare.  It  is  required  in  the  ufe  of  the  trephine 
when  the  bone  has  been  fractured. 

SCALPRUM  (from fcalpro-^torafp^  or  raife) ^ 
a lenticular  or  rafpatory,  called  alfo  a Rugine. 

SCAMMONY,  the  Convolvulus  Scammonici 
Linn.  A concrete  juice  is  extracted  from  the 
roots  of  this,  which  is  a large  climbing  plant 
growing  in  Afiatic  Turkey.  The  bell  fcam- 
mony  comes  from  Aleppo,  in  liglu  fpongy 
mafles,  eafily  friable,  of  a fliiiiing  alh  colour 
verging  to  black  ; when  powdered,  of  a light 
grey  or  whitifli  colour.  An  inferior  fort  is 
brought  from  Smyrna,  in  more  compact,  pon- 
derous pieces,  of  a darker  colour,  and  full  of 
fand  and  other  impurities.  This  juice  is  chiefly 
of  the  refinous  kind  : re£tified  fpirit  diflolves 
£ £ 
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five  ounces  out  of  fix,  the  remainder  Is  a mu- 
cilaginous fubflance  involved  with  drofs  : proof 
fpirit  totally  diflblves  it,  the  impurities  only 
being  left.  It  has  a faint  unpleafant  fmell,  and 
a bitterifli  fomewhat  acrimonious  talle. 

To  the  human  inteftines  fcammony  is  an  effi- 
cacious and  ftrong  purgative.  Some  indeed 
have  condemned  it  as  unfafe,  and  laid  many 
ill  qualities  to  its  charge  •,  the  principal  of  which 
is,  that  its  operation  is  uncertain,  a full  dofe 
proving  fometimes  ineffedlual,  whilfl  at  other 
times  a much  fmaller  one  occafions  dangerous 
hypercatharfes.  This  difference  however  is 
owing  entirely  to  the  different  circumftances  of 
the  patient,  and  not  to  any  ill  quality,  or  irre- 
gularity of  operation  in  the  medicine.  Where 
the  inteftines  are  lined  with  an  exceffive  load 
of  mucus,  the  fcammony  paffes  through,  with- 
out exerting  itfelf  upon  them  ; where  the  na- 
tural mucus  is  deficient,  a fmall  dofe  of  this 
or  any  other  refinous  catharjtic  irritates  and  in- 
flarpes.  Many  have  endeavoured  to  abate  the 
force  of  this  drug,  and  corredl  its  imaginary 
virulence,  by  expofing  it  to  the  fume  of  ful- 
phur,  diffolving  it  in  acid  juices,  and  the  like: 
but  this  could  do  no  more  than  deftroy  as  it 
were  a part  of  the  medicine,  without  making 
any  alteration  in  the  reft.  Scammony  in  fub- 
ftance,  judicioufly  managed,  ftands  not  in  need 
of  any  correftor : if  triturated  with  fugar  or 
with  almonds,  as  apothecaries  commonly  do 
for  other  refinous  purgatives,  it  becomes  fuffi- 
ciently  fafe  and  mild  in  operation.  It  may 
likewife  be  conveniently  diffolved,  by  tritura- 
tion, in  a ftrong  decoftion  of  liquorice,  and 
then  poured  off  from  the  feces.  The  college  of 
Wirtemberg  affures  us,  that  by  this  treatment 
it  becomes  mildly  purgative,  without  being 
attended  with  gripes,  or  other  inconveniences  *, 
and  that  it  likewife  proves  inoffenfive  to  the 
palate.  The  common  dofe  of  fcammony  is  from 
three  to  twelve  grains  for  a man. 

Gibfon  recommends  it  as  a purgative  for 
horfes,  efpecially  compounded  in  the  old  remedy 
called  Diagridium. 

SCAPELLATUM,  a term  by  fome  authors 
ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  the  Greeks  applied 
phimofts,  ipi/Acoo-if,  for  a denudation  of  the  glans 
of  the  penis,  when  the  prepuce  could  not  be 
drawn  oyer  it. 

SCAPHOIDES  from  fcapha, 

a boat,  and  fiJoj,  format  Jhapejy  the 
I^avicular  bone. 

SCAPULARI.ffi  ARTERI.^,  the  fcapulary 
arteries,  or  thofe  which  fupply  theftioulderblade. 
SCAPUL.dE  (o/^CTrA«r«i),  the  Jljoulder-bladeSy 


tw'o  large  and  broad  bones,  like  a fcalene 
triangle.  In  man,  they  are  fituated  on  each 
fide  of  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  thorax^ 
The  fubftance  of  the  fcapula  is  thin,  but  folid 
and  firm  : its  outfide  is  fomewhat  convex,  and 
its  infide  concave  ; its  upper  edge  is  called  ccfia 
/uperioKy  and  its  lower  c<^a  inferior : its  broad 
end  is  called  its  haftSy  which,  with  the  two 
edges,  make  the  upper  and  lower  angles.  They 
have  each  three  proceffes,  of  which  the  firll 
runs  all  along  the  middle  of  their  outfide,  and 
is  called  their  /pine.  That  end  of  the  fpine 
which  receives  the  extremity  of  the  clavicula  is 
called  acromion.'  The  fecond  procefs  is  a little 
lower  than  the  acromion  ; it  is  Ihort  and  fharp 
like  a crow’s  bill,  therefore  called  coracoid: 
thefe  two  proceffes  are  tied  to  one  another  by  a 
ftrong  ligament,  which  ferves  to  keep  the  head 
of  the  humerus  in  the  cavity  of  the  third  pro- 
cefs, which  is  called  cervix.  This 'procefs  is 
the  extremity  of  the  fcapula,'  which  is  oppofite 
to  its  bafis.  It  has  a round  finus,  tipt  about  its 
brim  with  a cartilage,  which  receives  the  head 
of  the  humerus.  The  ufe  of  the  fcapula  is  to 
receive  the  extremities  of  the  clavicula  and  hu- 
merus, for  the  eafier  motion  of  the  arm,  and  to 
give  rife  to  the  mufcles  which  move  the  arm. 

The  fcapulae  in  brute  fubje£l:s  have  fome  dif- 
ferences obfervable  in  their  form.  For  this  in 
the  horfe,  fee  the  anatomical  plates,  and  the  de- 
feriptions  correfponding  to  them 

SCAPUS,  a term  in  botany  for  that  fpecies 
of  ftalk  which  fupports  a flower  only,  and  not 
leaves  ; as  in  a tulip. 

SCARF-SKIN.  See  Cuticle. 

SCARIFICATION,  an  incifion  of  the  fkin 
with  a lancet,  or  fuch-like  inftrument.  It  is 
moft  pradlifed  in  cupping,  which  adls  by  fti- 
mulation  as  well  as  by  evacuation. 

SCARIFICATOR,  an  inftrument  ufed  to 
fcarify  a part.  It  is  very  conveniently  effedled 
by  a number  of  points  fet  in  a plane,  which  arc 
all  ftruck  into  the  part  at  once. 

SCATCH-MOUTH,  in  the  manege,  a bit- 
mouth  differing  from  a cannon-mouth  in  this, 
that  the  cannon-mouth  is  round,  whereas  the 
fcatch-mouth  is  more  oval. — Commonly  fnafifles 
are  fcatch- mouths.  See  the  articles  Bit- 
mouth  and  Cannon-mouth. 

SCELOTYRBE  [a-KEXorvp^tjy  from  ameXOfy 
crusy  the  leg,  and  Tufg'i],  tumulius,  uproar)y  figni- 
fies  thofe  pains  in  the  legs  that  generally  attend 
fcorbutic  habits  *,  whence  it  is  alfo  frequently 
ufed  for  the  feurvy  itfelf,  and  applied  to  fome 
medicines  contrived  againft  fuch  diforders. 
SCEPTIC  (<rxfirr(xoj),  one  who  doubts  the 
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truth  of  any  thing,  till  thoroughly  examined. 
Galen  makes  mention,  in  his  time,  of  a public 
fchool  or  college  of  phyficians,  who  profefl'ed 
themfelves  fceptics.  Cartefius  gave  much  en- 
couragement to  this  fedf,  whom  he  taught  to 
call  every  thing  in  queftion  till  re-examined ; 
and  our  countryman,  Mr.  Boyle,  wrote  a book, 
well  known,  under  the  title  of  the  Sceptical 
Chemi/l,  in  which  every  thing  is  laid  down  by 
way  of  enquiry. 

SCHARBOCK,  a Danifli  name  for  the 
fcurvy,  when  it  is  attended  with  livid  fpots. 

SCHERBENCOBALT.  Tims  the  Germans 
call  the  native  metal  of  arfenic.  It  foon  be- 
comes black  in  the  air,  and  fometimes  is  of  a 
fcaly  and  kidney-like  ftru£lure. 

SCHLOT.  The  brine  from  which  table  fait 
is  obtained,  is  evaporated  in  large  iron  pans. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  evaporation,  the  de- 
tached earth  and  the  felenites  feparate  and  pre- 
cipitate j and  the  felenites  carries  with  it  a great 
quantity  of  Glauber’s  fait.  This  precipitate 
forms  a matter  which  has  afi  earthy  appearance, 
and  is  called  fchloty  or  fcratch^  by  the  workmen. 

SCHOLIUM,  is  a remark  made  at  pleafure, 
and  as' it  were  by  the  by,  on  any  propofition, 
before  advanced  and  treated  of. 

SCHOOL,  a term  in  the  manege,  is  ufed  to 
fignify  at  once  the  leflbn  and  labour  both  of  the 
horfe  and  horfeman.  See  Horsemanship.  A 
fchool-pace,  or  going,  denotes  the  fame  with 
ecoute.  See  the  article  Ecoute. 

SCIATICA,  or  Rheumatism,  in  horfes. 
See  the  article  Rheumatism. 

SCI  ATIC.^  ARTERI^,  the  fciatic  arteries : 
they  are  branches  of  the  hypogaftricse  arteriae. 
For  thefe  in  the  horfe,  fee  Plate  X.  and  the  dc- 
feription  under  Horse. 

SCIATICA  VEN^,  the  fciatic  veins.  Thefe 
arife  from  the  crural  veins : and  are  fo  called 
becaufe  they  accompany  the  fciatic  nerve.  See 
Plate  X. 

SCIATICI  NERVI,  the  fciatic  nerves.  See 
Plate  X.  and  article  Horse. 

SCILLA.  See  Squill. 

SCIRRHUS  (trxfSflOj),  SciRRHOMiE  ((Txippui- 
v,a),  and  ScirRHOSIS  [a-Kippujc-ii),  from  (rxiffoa;, 
induroy  to  harden  , an  induration  of  the  glands, 
fuch  as  happens  to  the  liver  in  many  animals. 
It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  terminations  of  in- 
flammation. Gibfon  defines  it,  a very  hard 
fwclling,  fometimes  entire,  fmooth,  and  with- 
out pain  ; fometimes  divided  into  little  knots 
and  bundles,  feated  for  the  moll  part  among 
the  glands  and  kernels.  See  the  articlt% Tu- 
mor. 


SCLAREA,  clary,  a fpecies  of  fahla. 
SCLEROPHTPIALMIA  (cr>cXi;fi>ip6aA|X(a),  a 
difeafe  wherein  the  eye-lids  turn  out  red,  hard, 
and  dry,  and  very  difficult  to  cure. 

SCLEROTICA  TUNICA,  fo  called  from 
(TKAijsoa;,  induroy  to  hardetiy  the  thick  white  coat 
of  the  eye.  See  Eye. 

SCLEROTICS,  are  medicines  which  harden 
and  confolidate  the  parts  they  are  applied  upon. 

SCLERANTHUS,  knawel,  or  German  knot- 
grafs,  a genus  in  Linnteus’s  botany.  Pie  enu- 
merates three  fpccies. 

SCOBS,  moil:  properly  fignifies  the  pot-affies, 
or  the  fcoriae  of  any  metal ; but  the  term  is  by 
fome  more  laxly  applied,  as  Scribonius  Largus 
mentions  a fcobs  ehonea. 

SCLOPENDRIUM,  hart’s -tongue,  a fpecies 
of  afplenium. 

SCOPULA,  a brufh.  The  flefh-bruffi  pro* 
motes  a brifk  oirculation,  and  free  perfpiration 
in  animals.  See  Dressing. 

SCORDIUM,  water-germander,  a fpecies  of 
teucrium.  This  herb  has  been  retained  in  the 
new  college  pharmacopoeia. 

SCORIAE,  are  the  recrements  of  metals,  i.  c. 
drofs. 

SCOPOLIA,  a fpecies  of  Hyosctamus. 

SCORODONIA,  wood-fage,  a fpecies  of 
Teucrium. 

SCORZONERA,  viper’s-grafs,  a genus  in 
Linnaeus’s  botany.  He  enumerates  fourteen 
fpecies. 

SCOTODINE  ((TKoroJ/vij),  or  Scotodinos,  a 
vertigo  attended  with  dimnefs  of  fight. 

SCOTOMIA  (a-y.OTuip,x)y  the  fame  as  amau- 
ro/fSy  a tranfitory  blindnefs.  ' 

SCOTOS  (erxoroj),  darknefs  or  dimnefs  of 
fight. 

SCOURING.  See  Diarrhcea. 

SCRATCHES,  a dillemper  in  horfes,  of 
feveral  kinds,  diftinguifhed  by  various  names, 
viz.  crepances,  rat-tails,  mules,  kibes,  pains,  &c. 
being  no  other  than  the  fcratches,  which  are 
certain  dry  fcabs,  chops,  or  rifts,  that  occur  be- 
tween the  heel  and  paftern-joints,  and  do  many 
times  go  above  the  paftern,  to  the  very  hoof  of 
the  hinder-legs,  and  fometimes  are  upon  all  four 
legs,  though  this  is  not  very  common.  Scratches 
in  the  heels  have  fo  much  affinity  with  the 
greafe,  and  are  fo  often  concomitants  of  that 
diftemper,  that  the  method  of  treating  them 
may  be  fele£l:ed  chiefly  from  what  has  been  faid 
under  the  article  Grease.  See  the  articles 
Crepances,  Rat-Taii.s,  &c. 

SCROBICULUS  CORDIS,  that  part  po- 
pularly called  the  pit  of  the  ftomach. 
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SCROFA,  the  Hog,  an  animal  belonging  to 
the  clafs  mammalia^  and  order  belltta. 

Of  all. quadrupeds,  the  hog  is  the  mod  rude 
and  brutal.  The  imperfe£lions  of  his  form 
feem  to  have  an  influence  on  his  nature  and 
difpofuions.  All  his  habits  are  grofs  ; all  his 
appetites  are  impure  •,  all  his  fenfations  are  con- 
fined to  a furious  luft,  and  a brutal  gluttony. 
He  devours  indifcriminately  every  thing  that 
comes  .in  his  way,  even  his  own  progeny  the 
moment  after  their  birth.  This  voracioufnefs 
feems  to  proceed  from  the  perpetual  cravings  of 
his  ftomach,  w'hich  is  of  an  immoderate  fize ; 
and  the  grofsnefs  of  his  appetite,  it  is  probable, 
arifes  from  the  bluntnefs  of  his  fenfes  of  tafte 
and  of  feeling.  The  rudenefs  of  the  hair,  the 
hardnefs  of  the  flcin,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the 
fat,  render  thefe  animals  lefs  fenfible  to  blows. 
Mice  have  been  known  to  lodge  upon  a hog’s 
back,  and  to  eat  ihis  (kin  and  fat,  without  his 
fliowing  any  marks  of  fenfibility.  The  other 
fenfes  of  the  hog  are  very  good.  It  is  well 
known  to  the  hunters  that  the  wild  boar  hears 
and  fmells  at  a great  dillance  ; for,  in  order  to 
furprife  him,  they  are  obliged  to  watch  him 
In  filence  during  the  night,  and  to  place  them- 
felves  oppofite  to-  die  wind,  that  he  may  not 
perceive  the  fmell,  which  never  fails  to  make 
him  turn  back. 

But  the  hog,  though  the  moft  impure  and 
filthy  of  all  quadrupeds,  is  yet  ufeful  by  the 
very  fordidnefs  of  its  manners  ; this  alone  de- 
vouring what  is  the  refufe  of  all  others,  and 
contributing  not  only  to  remove  what  would 
be  a nuifance  to  the  human  race,  but  alfo 
converting  the  moft  naufeous  offals  into  the 
richeft  nutriment : for  this  reafon  the  ftomach 
is  capacious,  and  its  gluttony  exceffive  : not  that 
its  palate  is  infenfible  to  the  difference  of  eat- 
ables; for  where  it  finds  variety,  it  will  reje£l: 
the  worfl  with  as  diftinguifhed  a tafte  as  other 
quadrupeds. 

The  parts  of  this  animal  are  finely  adapted 
to  its  way  of  life.  As  its  method  of  feeding 
is  by  turnirtg  up  the  earth  with  its  nofe  for 
roots  of  different  kinds,  fo  nature  has  given 
it  a more  prone  form  than  other  animals  ; a 
ftrong  brawny  neck ; eyes  fmall,  and  placed 
high  in  the  head ; a long  fnout,  nofe  callous 
and  tough,  and  a quick  fenfe  of  fmelling  to 
trace  out  its  food.  Its  inteftines  have  a ftrong 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies.* 
The  external  form  of  its  body  is  very  unwieldy; 
yet,  by  the  ftrength  of  its  tendons,  the  wild 
boar  (which  is  only  a variety  of  the  common 
kind)  is  enabled  to  fly  from  the'  hunters  with 


amazing  agility ; the  back-toe  on  the  feet  of 
this  animal  prevents  its  flipping  while  it  de- 
fcends  declivities,  and  muft  be  of  Angular  ufe 
whenpurfued.  Yet,  notwithftanding  its  powers 
of  motion,  it  is  by  nature  ftupid,  inaftive,  and 
drowfy ; much  inclined  to  increafe  in  fat,  which 
is  difpofed  in  a different  manner  from  that  of 
other  animals,  and  forms  a regular  coat  over 
the  whole  body.  It  is  reftlefs  at  a change  of 
weather,  and  in  certain  high  winds  is  fo  agitated 
as  to  run  violently,  fcreaming  horribly  at  the 
fame  time : it  is  fond  of  wallowing  in  the  dirt, 
either  to  cool  its  furfeited  body,  or  to  deftroy 
the  lice,  ticks,  and  other  infe£ls  with  which  it 
Is  Infefted.  Its  difeafes  generally  arife  from 
foul  feeding  and  intemperance  ; mealies,  im- 
pofthumes,  and  fcrophulous  complaints,  are 
reckoned  among  them.  Thefe  are  beft  pre- 
vented by  keeping  the  animals,  as  the  ancients 
ftrongly  recommended,  very  clean  in  their  fties ; 
allowing  them  air,  exercife,  and  a fufficlency  of 
water.  Linnaeus  obferves,  that  its  flefh  is 
wholefome  food  for  athletic  eonftitutions,  or 
thofe  that  ufe  much  exercife ; but  bad  for  fuch 
as  lead  a fedentary  life  : it  is,  however,  of  moft 
univerfal  ufe;  and  furnifhes  numberlefs  materials 
for  epicurifm. 

The  boar,  or  male  of  thefe  creatures,  is 
chofen  with  great  care,  when  intended  for  the 
propagation  of  his  fpecies;  and  is  thus  employed 
from  the  age  of  two  to  five  years,  and  then 
either  fold  or  fatted.  The  males  not  allotted 
to  this  ufe  are  caftrated,  fometimes  at  the  age 
of  fix  weeks,  and  fometimes  when  they  are  fix 
months  old ; and  then  fed  to  a great  fize  either 
for  fale  or  for  the  ufe  of  the  family.  Sovi^s  are 
kept  for  breed  generally  from  one  year  old  to 
feven,  and  are  then  fpayed  and  fatted.  They 
have  commonly  more  greafe  on  their  inteftines 
than  hogs,  thefe  being  fatteft  on  their  backs. 

As  to  the  age  of  thefe  animals,  it  is  faid  that 
the  life  of  the  wild  boar  may  be  extended  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  Ariftotle  fays,  that 
hogs  in  general  live  twenty  years  ; and  adds, 
that  both  males  and  females  are  fertile  till  they 
arrive  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  They  can  engender 
at  the  age  of  nine  or  twelve  months  ; but  it  is 
better  to  reftrain  them  till  they  be  eighteen 
months  or  two  years.  The  firft  litter  of  the 
fow  is  not  numerous  ; and,  when  only  one  year 
old,  her  pigs  are  weak,  and  even  imperfect. 
She  may  be  faid  to  be  in  feafon  at  all  times. 
Though  full,  fhe  fclicits  the  approach  of  the 
male.  This  may  be  regarded  as  an  excefs 
among  animals  ; for  almoft  every  other  fpecies 
refufe  the  male  af^er  conception.  The  ardouv 
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ef  the  fbw,  though  almofl;  perpetual,  is  however 
marked  by  paroxyfms  and  immoderate  move- 
ments, which  always  terminate  by  her  wallowing 
in  the  mire.  She,  at  the  fame  time,  emits  a 
thick  whitilh  fluid.  She  goes  four  months  with 
young ; brings  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  j and  foon  afterwards  folicits  the  male,  is 
impregnated  a fecond  time,  and  of  courfe  brings 
forth  twice  a-year.  The  wild  fow,  which 
every  way  refembles  the  domellic  kind,  pro- 
duces only  once  a-year.  This  difference  in 
fertility  is  probably  owing  to  want  of  nourifli- 
ment,  and  the  necefhty  of  fuckling  her  pigs 
much  longer  than  the  domeftic  fow,  which  is 
never  allowed  to  nurfe  her  young  above  fifteen 
days  or  three  weeks.  Only  eight  or  nine  of 
the  litter  are  kept  longer ; the  reft  are  fold. 
In  fifteen  days,  pigs  are  excellent  food. 

As  thefe  creatures,  though  exceedingly  vora- 
cious, will  feed  almoft  on  any  thing,  they  are 
bred  and  kept  every-where,  and  are  quickly 
and  cheaply  fatted.  In  miry  and  in  marfliy 
grounds  (from  which  they  are  not  averfe)  they 
devour  worms,  frogs,  fern,  rufh,  and  fedge 
roots.  In  drier  and  in  woody  countries,  they 
feed  on  hips,  haws,  floes,  crabs,  maft,  chefnuts, 
acorns,  &c.  and  on  this  food  they  will  grow 
flefhy  and  fat.  They  are  a kind  of  natural 
fcavengers,  will  thrive  on  the  trafli  of  an  or- 
chard, the  outcafts  of  the  kitchen,  the  fweepings 
of  barns  and  granaries,  the  offals  of  a market, 
and  moft  richly  on  the  refufe  of  a dairy.  If 
near  the  fea,  they  will  fearch  the  fhores  for 
fhell-fifli  *,  in  the  fields,  they  eat  grafs  ; and  in 
cities  and  lajrge  towns  they  are  kept  in  great 
numbers,  and  fupported  chiefly  by  grains.  It 
is  evident  that  the  facility  of  feeding  them 
every-where  at  a fmall  expence,  is  a national 
benefit,  more  efpecially  in  a country  where  the 
people  are  much  accuftomed  to  eat  flefh.  It  is 
KO  lefs  obfcrvable,^  that  notwithftanding  this 
facility  of  feeding,  and  the  multitudes  of  fwine 
maintained,  they  feldom  fail  of  coming  to  a 
good  market.  In  no  part  of  Europe  is  the 
management  of  thefe  creatures  better  under- 
llood  than  in  Britain.  The  time  of  farrowing 
is  adjufted  to  the  nature  of  the  farm,  the  food 
it  can  fupply  *,  and  the  number  of  pigs  fold  and 
kept  are  in  like  manner  adjufted.  New  kinds 
of  food,  more  wholefome  and  nutritive  than 
what  were  ufed  formerly,  have  been  introduced, 
fuch  as  turnips,  carrots,  clover,  &c.  They  are 
in  moft  places  regularly  managed  and  clofely 
attended.  TulTer,  many  years  fince,  affirmed 
from  his  own  experience,  that  a fow  might 
bring  as  much  profit  as  a cow.  In  fome 
counties,  it  is  faid,  a few  dependent  on  a dairy 


has  produced,  all  expences  deducted,  about  lol. 
in  the  fpace  of  a year. — In  Britain,  thefe  ani- 
mals in  different  counties  are  of  very  different 
fizes.  In  Leicefterfhire,  Northamptonfhire,  and 
Pembrokefliire,  they  are  very  large.  In  Hamp- 
fhire,  Wiltfliire,  and  wherever  they  can  run  in 
the  woods,  and  feed  on  maft  and  acorns,  their 
flefh  is  firmer  and  better.  The  Chinefe  fwine 
are  common  with  us  ; they  are  fmaller,  blacker, 
and  their  legs  fiiorter  than  ours  ; fo  that,  when 
fat,  their  bellies  literally  touch  the  ground. 
They  thrive  exceedingly  well  with  us,  are  very 
prolific,  and  their  flefh  very  fine  and  well  tailed. 

In  confidering  the  advantages  derived  from 
thefe  creatures,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
flefh  of  all  the  different  kinds,  and  at  all  ages, 
is  looked  upon  as  a very  fubftantial  and  agreeable 
aliment ; and  of  courfe,  in  their  proper  feafons, 
the  different  forts  of  provlfions  thus  fupplied  are 
all  of  them  very  faleable.  The  wdld  boar  was 
efteemed  a prime  delicacy  amongft  the  Romans, 
and  the  flefh  of  the  tam^  vras  much  more  in 
favour  with  our  anceftors  than  with  us  *,  though 
brawn  has  ftill  many  admirers,  is  made  in  the 
greateft  perfe£lion,  and  confidered  as  a rarity 
peculiar  to  this  country.  Pork,  though  it  might 
be  wifely  prohibited  in  fome  warm  countries,  is 
found  by  experience  equally  nutritive  and  falu- 
tary  here.  As  fuch  it  furnifhes  a very  large 
proportion  of  that  food  which  is  vended  in  our 
markets.  It  takes  fait  better,  and  keeps  longer, 
than  the  flefli  of  any  other  animal  ; and  the 
confumption  of  it  is  prodigious  when  pickled  or 
falted,  more  efpecially  in  our  foreign  garrifons 
and  in  the  fea-fervice.  Our  bacon  is  differently 
cured,  fo  as  to  render  it  acceptable  to  all  palates; 
and  our  hams  are  not  at  all  inferior  to  thofe  of 
other  countries.  Frefh  pork  fells  nearly  as  dear 
as  beef ; the  lard  brings  very  nearly  the  fame 
price ; the  blood,  the  inteftines,  the  feet,  and 
the  tongue,  are  all  prepared  as  food.  The  fat  of 
the  inteftines  and  web,  which  differs  from  com- 
mon lard,  is  employed  for  grealing  axles  of 
wheels,  and  for  many  other  purpofes.  Sieves 
are  made  of  the  fkin  ; and  brufhes,  pencils,  &cc. 
of  the  briftles.  The  dung  is  reputed  next  in 
value  to  that  of  flieep.  Mr.  Worlidge  propofes 
that  fwine  fhould  be  turned  into  a clofe  well- 
paled,  and  planted  with  greens,  pulfe,  and  roots, 
on  which  they  may  feed,  and  by  their  trampling 
and  their  dung  raife  a great  quantity  of  ex- 
cellent foil.  Mr.  Mortimer  aflures  us  that  fome, 
on  poor  light  ftiallow  land  in  Staffordfhire,  fow 
a fmall  white  pea,  which  they  never  reap,  but 
turn  in  fo  many  hogs  to  eat  them  as  they  think 
they  will  fat ; and  there  they  lie  day  and  night, 
and  their  dung  will  fo  enrich  the  land,  that  it 
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will  bring  a good  fward  upon  It,  and  will  graze 
many  years  afterwards.  Our  old  hufbandmen 
had  an  ill  opinion  of  this  dung,  as  fuppofing  it 
bred  weeds,  but  it  will  probably  not  obtain 
much  credit  at  prefent*  In  forae  places  they 
wafli  with  hogs’  dung  for  want  of  foap  ; which 
anfwers  tolerably  well,  if  the  linen  hangs  long 
enough  In  the  air  to  become  thoroughly  fweet. 

What  has  been  written  on  the  difeafes  of  this 
animal  is  not  worth  repeating.  The  fubjedl 
however  is  well  worth  invelligation. 

SCROPHULA,  the  fame  as  Struma,  the 
king’s-evil  *,  a preternatural  obftruflion  and 
crofion  of  the  glands  in  the  human  fubjcft  and 
in  fome  brute  animals,  as  the  monkey  and  the 
hog. 

SCROPHULARIA  AQUATICA,  alfo  call- 
ed beionica  aquaticoy  water-betony,  greater  water 
lig-wort. 

SCROTUM,  the  external  bag  or  covering  of 
the  tefticles,  chiefly  confifting  of  loofe  flein  and 
cellular  membrane  without  any  fat. 

SCROTOCELE  (from  ferotum,  and 
tumor y a f ’welling)  ; a rupture  of  the  ferotum. 

SCRUPIN,  the  fame  as  fplent.  See  Splent. 

SCRUPLE,  a medicinal  weight  confifting 
of  20  grains,  and  making  the  third  of  a drachm. 

. SCUTIFORME  OS,  the  fame  as  Patella  ; 
thus  called  from  its  refemblance  to  a ftiield  in 
fiiape,  as  this  term  imports.  Hence  alfo, 
SCUTIFORMIS  CARTILAGO,  is  the 
cartilago  enftformis.  See  CartiLAGO. 

SCUTUM,  fignifying  an  helmet,  has,  by 
anatomifts,  been  applied  to  many  parts  of  the 
body,  having  refemblance  thereunto  in  figure. 

SEA-WATER.  The  efficacy  of  fea-water, 
in  removing  all  obftrudbions  of  the  glands,  has 
been  much  recommended  of  late.  This  hint 
may  have  been  taken  from  the  good  efteits  it 
was  obferved  to  produce  in  obftinate  chronical 
cafes,  on  morbid  horfes  who  are  fent  to  fait 
marffies,  which  purge  the  horfes  more  by  dung 
and  urine  than  any  other  pafture,  and  afford 
afterwards  a firmer  flefii.  The  water  of  thefe 
marflies  is  for  the  moft  part  brackifh,  and  of 
courfe  faturated  with  falts  from  the  fea-water. 
See  Marshes. 

SEA-VOYAGE.  It  is  occafionally  required 
to  fend  horfes  by  fea,  particularly  in  military 
expeditions.  The  following  hints  of  Mr.  John 
Lav/rence  refpedling  the  peijfuge  of  horfes  by  fea 
are  worth  attending  to.  “ A perfon,”  fays  he, 
“ who  took  a ftallion  over  to  America,  upon 
deck,  cautions  us  againft  that  as  a very  dan- 
gerous pradlice.  Previous  to  fliipping  horfes, 
their  ffioes  fliould  be  taken  off,  and  their  toes 
fiiortened.  In  a long  paflage,  tiiey  ought  fre- 


quently to  have  maffies  ; fometimes  with  brim- 
ftone  and  cream  of  tartar,  in  equal  quantities, 
mixed.” 

SEA-WRACK,  Fucus  veficulofus.  Sec 
Wrack. 

SEAMS,  or  Seyms,  In  horfes,  are  certain 
clefts  In  their  quarters,  caufed  by  the  drynefs 
of  the  foot ; or  by  being  ridden  upon  hard 
ground.  They  are  no  other  than  fand-cracks. 
bee  Sand-crack. 

SEAT,  in  the  manege,  the  pofture  or  fituatlon 
of  a horfeman  upon  the  faddle.  See  Horsed 

MANSHIP. 

SEBACEiE  GLANDULAi:.  Thefe  glands 
are  feated  in  the  cellular  membrane  under  the 
flein,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  body  they 
enlarge  and  form  eneyfted  tumours.  The  fe- 
baceous  humour  is  fupplied  by  thefe  glands. 

SEDATES,  falts  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
acid  of  greafe,  or  the  febacic  acid,  with  different 
bafes;  there  are  twenty-four  fpecies  enumerated 
in  M.  Fourcroy’s  Elements  of  Chemiftry. 

SECALE,  rye,  a genus  in  Linnaeus’s  botany. 
He  enumerates  four  fpecies. 

SECESSION,  the  going  off  by  fecretion,  as 
the  excrements  are  particularly  faid  to  be  formed 
by  the  feceflion  of  thofe  parts  whereof  they 
confift,  from  the  animal  fluids,  through  their 
proper  outlets. 

-SECONDARY  FEVER,  is  that  which  arlfes 
after  a crifis,  or  the  difeharge  of  fome  morbid 
matter,  as  after  the  declenfion  of  the  fmall-pox, 
or  the  meafles,  in  the  human  fubje£l;  j and  fuch 
a fever  is  frequently  dangerous. 

SECRETION  (from  fecernoy  to  feparate).  The 
various  fecretions  are  all  from  the  blood  : but 
how  it  happens  that  each  fecretory  veflel  at  firft 
feparated  a particular  part  from  the  general 
mafs,  and  always  continues  to  do  the  fame,  is 
not  clearly  underftood. 

SECTION,  is  properly  the  cutting  any  thing 
whatfoever  ; and  the  manner  or  pofition  in 
which  it  is  done,  with  refpeft  to  the  figure  of 
any  part,  as,  perpendicular,  parallel,  tranfverfe, 
or  the  like.  Reprefentations  of  parts  by  feElion 
are  often  neceflary  to  anatomical  illuftration. 

SECUNDINES,  or  after-birth,  is  all  that  is 
brought  from  the  uterus  after  delivery,  as  the 
chorion,  amnion.  See.  See  Fcetus. 

SECUNDUM  ARTEM,  according  to  art,  is 
a term  frequently  ufed  in  prefeription,  and  de- 
noted by  the  letters  S.  A.  which  are  ufually 
affixed  -,  when  the  making  up  of  the  recipe  in 
perfe£Iion  requires  fome  uncommon  care  and 
dexterity. 

SECUNDUM  NATURAM  {kooIx  <pv<riv), 
according  or  agreeably  to  nature,  in  oppofition  to 


preternatural,  or  out  of  the  common  courfe  of 
agency  in  nature. 

SECURIDACA,  hatchet-vetch,  a fpecles  of 
COKONILLA. 

SEDATIVE  SALT.  Homberg  firft  ob- 
tained this  fait  from  borax,  and  gave  it  this 
name,  becaufe  he  imagined  it  to  poflefs  a fe- 
dative,  antifpafmodic,  and  even  a narcotic 
quality;  and  thence  alfo  called  it  the  narcotic  fait 
of  vitriol.  This  fait  is  feparated  from  borax  by 
means  of  the  vitriolic  acid. 

SEDATIVES,  a kind  of  anodynes  ; but  their 
particular  action  is,  to  diminifli  the  animal 
energy. 

SEDUM,  houfe-leek,  or  ftone-crop,  a genus 
in  Linnaeus’s  botany.  He  enumerates  twenty 
fpecies. 

SEED.  See  Simen. 

SEELING.  A horfe  is  faid  to  feel^  when, 
upon  his  eye-brows,  there  grow  white  hairs, 
mixed  with  thofe  of  his  ufual  colour,  about  the 
breadth  of  a farthing,  which  is  a fure  mark  of 
old  age.  A horfe  never  feels  till  he  is  fourteen 
years  old,  and  always  before  he  is  fifteen,  or 
fixteen  at  fartheft  : the  light,  forrel,  and  black, 
feel  fooner  than  others.  Jockeys  ufually  pull 
out  thofe  white  hairs  with  pincers  ; but  if  there 
be  fo  many  it  cannot  be  done,  without  making 
the  horfe  look  bald  and  ugly,  then  they  colour 
their  eye-brows,  that  they  may  not  appear  old. 
See  Age  of  a horfe. 

SELENITES  ((rsXr^wr);? ).  This  name  is  given 
to  a fort  of  neutral  fait  formed  by  the  union  of 
vitriolic  acid  with  any  calcareous  earth.  This 
kind  of  fait  has  been  called  felenites,  probably 
becaufe  naturalifts  found  its  faline  properties  fo 
, weak  that  they  thought  it  ought  to  be  diftin- 
* guifhed  from  other  neutral  falts  by  a peculiar 
i name.  Of  all  the  neutral  falts,  the flenetic  are 
moft  difficultly  diffiolved.  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his 
Elements  of  Fofftlogyy  places  the  felipites  as  a 
genus  in  the  order  of  Gypfumy  which  is  in  the 
. clafs  of  ftones.  His  characters  of  felenites  are, 
that  they  are  gypfum,  of  regular  fibres  ; yet  he 
fpeaks  of  gypfum  as  being  more  properly  a 
chemical  fait. 

SELENITES,  a genus  of  gypfum,  which  Is 
formed  in  regular  fibres.  Some  fpecies  are 
really  ftalaCtites  ; a fpecies  called  arrow-headed^ 
is  of  the  form  of  the  head  of  an  arrow  : fome  of 
thefe  are  yellow  and  tranfparent. 

SELLA  EQUINA,  Sella  Sphenoides,  and 
Sella  Turcica,  are  various  names  for  the 
fame  tiling.  See  Brain  and  Quadruped. 
SELLENDERS.  See  Sallenders. 
SEMEIOTICA,  figns  or  fymptoms,  and  how 
to  apply  them  to  ufe,  fo  as  to  judge,  both  in  a 


found  and  a difeafed  body,  what  will  be  the 
degree,  order,  and  effeCt  of  the  conftitution  on 
the  difeafe.  Its  objeCts  are  things  natural,  non- 
natural, and  preternatural.  The  third  branch 
of  medicine. 

SEMEN,  feed,  that  liquor  which  the  male 
injeCls  into  the  uterus  of  the  female  In  the  a£t 
of  generation.  For  the  fecretion  of  this  fluid, 
the  blood  is  carried  to  the  tellicles  by  the 
fpermatic  arteries,  which,  contrary  to  the  con- 
ftant  method  of  nature,  in  framing  the  other 
arteries,  are  fmalleft  where  they  fpring  from  the 
trunk  of  the  great  artery,  and  immediately  dilate 
to  a confiderable  bignefs;  which  evidently  fliews, 
that  there  could  be  no  other  defign  in  it  but  to 
retard  the  velocity  of  the  blood.  We  cannot 
fuppofe  that  the  only  intention  was,  that  a 
fmall  quantity  of  blood  might  go  to  the  tellicles, 
becaufe  then  there  had  been  no  occafion  for 
giving  this  artery  a different  figure  from  all 
others  ; that  narrow  orifice  would  have  been 
fufficient  of  itfelf  for  that  purpofe,  which  the 
widenefs  of  the  artery  immediately  afterwards 
does  neither  hinder  nor  further.  The  orifices 
of  the  fpermatic  arteries  are  fo  fmall  that  they 
cannot  be  meafured,  as  may  the  dimenfions  of 
the  other  arteries ; and  yet  they  are  hardly  fent 
from  the  aorta  before  they  dilate  very  con- 
fiderably.  See  Testicle  and  Generation. 

SEMILUNAR,  formed  like  a half-  moon  : 
of  this  ffiape  are  fome  intervening  cartilages  in 
the  knee  joint.  For  thefe,  in  the  horfe,  fee 
Plate  XI.  and  the  defeription  of  parts  compof- 
ing  “ the  right  upper  limbf  under  the  arciclc 
Horse.  _ 

SEMILUNAR  VALVES,  thus  called  from 
their  refemblance  in  ffiape  to  a half-moon.  See 
Heart. 

SEMIMARES,  half-males  : fo  Rolfinkius, 
and  fome  others,  call  thofe  animals  that  liave 
been  caftrated. 

SEMIMEMBRANOSUS,  half  membranous, 
is  a mufcle  that  arifes  tendinous  from  a protu- 
berance of  the  ifehium,  immediately  below  the 
feminervofus,  and  is  inferted  by  a large  tendon 
into  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  tibia.  This 
is  one  of  the  four  mufcles  that  bend  the  leg. 

SEMIMETALLA,  half-metals,  fuch  as  the 
marcafites,  ftibium,  bifmuth,  and  the  like. 

SEMINALIS  CAPSULA,  or  feed-bag,  is 
the  hulk  that  contains  the  feed  of  any  plant. 

SEMINERVOSUS,  half-nervous,  is  a mufcle 
that  arifes  from  the  protuberance  of  the  ifehium, 
and  is  inferted  by  a round  tendon  into  the  in- 
ternal part  of  the  epiphyfes  of  the  tibia,  and 
helps  to  bend  the  leg.  See  Semitendinosus. 

SEMI-OR13ICULARIS,theorbicular/nufcle 
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of  the  lips,  if  confidered  as  two,  called  femi- 
orbiculares  fuperior  and  inferior. 

SEMISPINALIS,  a mufcle  arifing  from  half 
of  the  fpinal  procefles  of  the  back. 

SEMITENDINOSUS,  a mufcle  fo  called 
from  its  being  half-tendinous.  It  is  alfo  named 
feminervofus.  See  Plate  VI.  and  the  defcription 
under  the  article  Exterior. 

SEMINAL  WEAKNESS,  a difeafe  fuppofed 
to  exift  in  a colt  or  ftone-horfe,  when  there  is 
any  continued  or  occafional  difcharge  from  the 
urethra.  It  is  called  by  farriers  jhedding  of  the 
feed,  and  this  term  fufficiently  explains  what 
they  underhand  by  it.  But  this,  in  fa£t,  occurs 
very  rarely  either  in  the  brute  or  human  fubjedt ; 
for  the  liquid  difeharged  (provided  there  be  no 
eredtion  or  critical  orgafm)  is  either  a redundant 
fecretion  from  the  proftate  gland,  or  a mere 
difcharge  of  purulent  fluid  from  the  urethra. 
In  the  latter  cafe  it  is  rather  to  be  confidered  as 
a gleet.  See  the  articles  Gleet  and  Genera- 
tion. The  remedy  employed  by  Gibfon,  was 
an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine,  diflblved  in  the 
yolk  of  a egg,  and  formed  into  a ball. 

SENSIBILITY  (from  fenftbiUs);  the  quality 
of  being  fenfible,  or  the  perceiving  of  any  vi- 
fible  thing,  affedfing  or  caufing  an  alteration  in 
the  organ  of  fenfe.  The  brain  is  the  only  fen- 
fible part  of  the  body  ; all  other  parts  are  faid 
to  be  fenfible,  becaufe  a portion  of  the  medullary 
part  of  the  brain  is  dlffufed  over  them,  but  they 
lofe  this  quality  as  foon  as  it  is  rubbed  off  or 
becomes  dry.  As  the  brain  is  the  only  fenfible 
part,  except  the  mufcular  fibres,  which  feem 
to  have  a peculiar  degree  of  Irritability  inde- 
pendent of  the  brain,  though  their  adtive  power 
appear  to  be  increafed,  and  continued  by  the 
brain,  fo  that  the  mufcular  fibres  contradl  in 
confequence  of  the  Irritation  received  by  that 
portion  of  brain  wdiich  covers  them — thefe 
fibres  are  the  only  parts  w'hich  perform  their 
office  by  ffiortening  themfelves  ; and  thus  it 
happens  that  they  are  the  only  parts  which  con- 
tradk,  and  wffiich  have  tremulous  motions  upon 
involuntary  irritations.  Every  part  of  the  ani- 
mal body  is  capable  of  fenfation  in  a found  or 
a morbid  flate. 

SEP.A RATERS.  The  teeth  fo  called  are  the 
incifors,  by  w'hich  an  animal  feparates  or  bites 
off  a portion  of  his  food  for  chewing.  See 
Teeth. 

SEPTFOIL,  tormentllla.  See  Tormen- 
tilla. 

SEPTIC  {oriorliM;),  is  any  thing  producing 
putrefadfion  ; as  a.fo,  a medicine  that  is  cor- 
rofive  or  cauftic. 

SEP  ITMUS  BRUTORUM.  Horfes,  and 


almoft  all  quadrupeds,  have  this  mufcle  pecu- 
liar to  them,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  men. 
It  is  fhort  and  flefliy,  inferted  intp  the  hinder 
part  of  the  cornea,  and  not  only  affifls  in  the 
motion  of  the  eye,  when  all  the  mufcles  of  that 
organ  adl  in  concert  •,  but  it  is  necelfary  to 
keep  the  eye  fufpended  in  creatures  that  feed 
with  their  heads  downwards,  left,  by  their 
continual  and  ftedfaft  looking  towards  the 
ground,  the  other  mufcles  fhould  be  weakened, 
and  the  eyes,  by  that  means,  projedf  too  far 
outwards,  w'hich  would  be  apt  to  impair  the 
fight. 

fEPTUM  AURIS.  See  Ear. 

SEPTUM  CORDIS.  See  Heart. 

SEPTUM  NARIUM.  See  Nose. 

SEPTUM  TRANSVERSUM.  See  Dia- 
PHRAGM.  All  which  parts  are  thus  called  from 
their  making  a partition  like  a crofs  wall,  which 
the  word  imports. 

SEPTUM  LUCIDUM,  the  thin  partition 
which  divides  the  two  lateral  ventricles  of  the 
brain. 

SEPTUM  PAL  ATI,  i.e.  Palatum  Molle. 

• SERAPIAS,  baftard-hellebore,  a genus  in 
Linnaeus’s  botany.  He  enumerated  ten  fpecies. 

SEROSITY.  See  Serous. 

SEROUS  (from  fertttn,  nvhey),  a term  ufed 
to  fignify  the  watery  part  of  the  blood.  See 
Blood. 

SERPEGER,  in  the  manege,  the  riding  of 
a horfe  in  the  ferpentine  way,  in  a tread 
with  waved  turnings,  like  the  pofture  of  a fer- 
pent’s  body. 

SERPENTARIA  VIRGINIANA,  VirgU 

nian  fnake-root,  is  the  arijiohehia  ferpenlaria, 
Linn.  It  is  brought  from  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina. It  is  fmall,  light,  bufliy,  and  compofed  of 
a num.ber  of  firings  or  fibres  iffuing  from  one 
head,  and  matted  together,  of  a brownifli  co- 
lour on  the  outfide,  and  pale  or  yellowifh 
within.  It  has  an  aromatic  fmell,  fomewhat 
like  that  of  valerian,  but  more  agreeable,  and 
a warm,  bitterifti,  pungent  tafte,  not  eafily  co- 
vered by  a mixture  with  other  articles. 

Snake-root  gives  out  its  active  matter  to 
water  or  to  fpirit.  The  greateft  part  of  its 
flavour  is  carried  off  cither  Gy  water  or  by  fpirit 
in  diftillation  ; and  if  the  quantity  diftilled  be 
large,  there  arifes  with  water  a pale-coloured 
elTential  oil,  of  a ftrong  fmell,  but  not  a ftrong 
tafte:  the  greateft  part  of  the  camphorated  pun- 
gency and  bitternefs  of  the  root  remains  in  the 
infpiffated  extradf.  The  fpirituous  extradf  is 
ftronger  than  the  watery,  not  from  its  having 
loft  lefs  by  evaporation,  but  from  its  containing 
the  adlive  parts  of  the  root  concentrated  in  a 
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fmaller  volume,  its  quantity  amounting  only  to 
one-half  of  the  other. 

The  Virginian  fnake-root  is  thought  to  pof- 
fefs  tonic  and  antifeptic  virtues,  and  is  gene- 
rally admitted  as  a powerful  ftimulant,  and  a 
warm  diaphoretic,  of  excellent  ufe  in  low  and 
putrid  fevers  ; it  raifes  the  pulfe,  promotes  per- 
Ipiration,  refills  putrefa£lion,  and  corrects  a 
putrid  difpofition  which  is  already  begun.  In 
fome  intermittent  fevers,  the  bark  has  been 
found  more  efficacious  when  joined  with  fer- 
pentaria,  than  when  given  alone.  Gibfon  adopts 
tliis  remedy  in  his  Difpenfatory,  and  includes  it 
in  fome  of  his  prefcriptions. 

The  Virginian  afarum  is  fometimes  fold  for 
the  fnake-root,  but  the  afarum  is  blacker. 

. SERPENTINE  TONGQE,  in  the  old  ma- 
nege, denoted  a tongue  in  a horfe  that  is  al- 
ways moving,  and  fometimes  palfes  over  the 
bit,  inllead  of  keeping  in  the  void  fpace  called 
the  liberty  of  the  tongue. 

SERPIGO,  a tetterous  eruption  like  the 
herpes,  or  impetigo. 

SERPHYLLUM,  wild  thyme,  a fpecies  of 
Thymus. 

SERRATUS.  Several  mufcles  are  called 
by  this  name  from  their  refemblance  in  fliape 
to  a faw.  For  the  ferrated  mufcles  in  the  horfe, 
fee  Plates  XIII.  and  XI V.  and  the  defcription  of 
parts  forming  “ the  neck,  fhoulders,  and  trunk,” 
under  Horse. 

SERRATUS  ANTICUS  MINOR,  in  the 
human  fubje£l,  arifes  thin  and  Hefty,  from  the 
fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  fuperior  ribs  ; 
and  afcending  obliquely,  it  is  inferted  flefliy 
into  the  procelTus  coracoides  of  the  fcapula, 
which  it  draws  forward.  It  alfo  helps  in  re- 
fpiration. 

SERRATUS  ANTICUS  MAJOR,  comes 
from  the  whole  bafis  of  the  fcapula,  and  is  in- 
ferted into  the  feven  true  ribs,  and  firft  of  the 
falfe  ribs,  by  fo  many  diftincl  portions,  repre- 
fenting  the  teeth  of  a faw. 

SERRATUS  POSTICUS  INFERIOR, 
arifes  with  a broad  and  thin  tendon  from  the 
three  inferior  fpines  of  the  vertebrae  of  the 
back,  and  from  the  two  fuperior  of  the  loins  ; 
its  fibres  afcending  obliquely,  grow  Hefty,  and 
are  inferted  by  four  indentations  into  the  four 
lall  ribs. 

SERRATUS  POSTICUS  SUPERIOR, 
arifes  by  a broad  and  thin  tendon  from  the 
two  inferior  fpines  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck, 
and  the  three  fuperior  of  the  back  •,  and,  grow- 
ing Hefty,  is  inferted  into  the  fecond,  third, 
and  fouith  ribs  by  fo  many  diftincl  indenta- 
tions, Thefe  two  help  to  draw  the  r’bs  up- 


wards, and  bring  them  to  right  angles  with  th« 
vertebra  : and  confequently  make  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax  wider  and  ftorter. 

SERUM,  whey.  The  thin  part  of  the  blood 
is  alfo  called  its  fertim.  See  Blood. 

SESAMOIDEA  OSSA,  fefamoid  bones. 
Thefe  are  the  little  bones  moft  frequently 
found  at  the  articulations  of  the  toes  and  fingers 
in  the  human  fubje£l.  They  exift  alfo  in  the 
horfe.  See  Plate  VI.  and  the  defcription  of 

mufcles,  fs’u.  on  theinjide  of  the  left  upper  limb,” 
under  the  article  Exterior. 

SESQUIALTERA,  a name  given  to  that 
kind  of  fever  by  Helmont,  which  others  call  a 
femitertian,  or  a hesmitritaos. 

SESSILIS,  a name  given  to  any  low,  flat  tu- 
mors, or  eruptions,  when  they  rife  tardily,  and 
are  indented  at  the  top. 

SETON,  a cord  or  number  of  threads  laid 
together,  and  drawn  through  the  Ikin  by  the 
help  of  a needle  of  a proper  ftape.  Mr.  Clark 
■gives  the  following  inftruflions  on  the  appli- 
cation and  ufe  of  fetons  in  the  difeafes  of  horfes. 

“ Setons,”  fays  he,  “ are  of  great  ufe  in 
carrying  off  matter  from  deep-feated  abfeefies 
in  different  parts  of  the  body.  They  ought  at 
all  times  to  be  ufed  in  preference  to  making 
deep  incifions  into  the  mufcular  parts,  for  thefe 
not  only  disfigure  horfes,  but  are  afterwards 
very  difficult  to  heal  up,  on  account  of  the  un- 
favourable fituation  of  fome  of  thofe  tumours, 
and  the  horizontal  pofition  of  the  body,  which 
in  many  cafes  will  not  allow  of  a depending 
opening  to  carry  off  the  matter,  as  in  tumours 
on  the  back,  withers,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck,  immediately  behind  the  ears,  which  are 
very  common.  Nor  is  the  horizontal  pofition 
of  the  body  the  only  impediment ; for  the  na- 
tural reftleffhefs  and  Impatience  of  a horfe,  ren- 
ders it  impra£licable  to  fix  proper  bandages  on 
thefe  elevated  parts ; nor  will  the  fituation  of 
them  admit  of  proper  dreffings  being  fixed  fo 
as  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time.  Hence  the 
openings  made  into  fuch  tumours  are  frequently 
left  bare,  and  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  &c.  ; 
degenerate  into  very  foul  ulcers,  and  produce  a 
very  great  deal  of  fungous  fleffi,  which  requires 
to  be  repeatedly  cut  away  with  the  knife,  as  the 
ftrongell  cauftics  that  can  be  applied  are  not 
fufficient  to  retard  its  growth. 

“ Setons  .arc  introduced  by  long  thin,  fiat, 
ftarp-pointed  needles,  ftaped  like  a dart 'at  the 
point,  and  having,  at  the  other  extremity,  an 
eye  to  receive  the  cord,  which  is  to  be  left  in 
the  tumour,  d'he  fize  of  the  inftrument  may 
be  determined  by  that  of  the  tumour,  and  the 
thicknei's  of  the  cord  wh.ich  is  to  follow  it,  and 
J - 
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which  at  all  times  ought  to  be  fmaller  than  the 
perforation  made  by  the  point  of  the  needle. 
Every  veterinary  furgeon  Ihould  be  poflefled  of 
a number  of  thefe  needles  of  different  fizes, 
that  is,  from  fix  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches 
long,  a little  bended  on  the  flat  or  under  fide.” 

Mr.  Clark  defcribes  the  following  as  the  rea- 
tlieft  method  of  applying  fetons  in  different  cafes. 

“ "When  matter  is  found  to  flu£luate  in  the 
tumour,  the  needle,  armed  with  a cord  at  the 
other  end,  is  to  be  introduced  at  the  upper 
part  of  it,  and  the  fliarp  point  of  the  inflrument 
diredfed  to,  and  brought  out  at,  the  under  or 
lowermoft  part  of  the  tumour,  including  the 
whole  length  of  it ; or,  if  needful,  through  the 
found  mufcular  flefh  on  the  under  part,  in  order 
to  procure  a depending  orifice  for  the  matter 
to  run  freely  off.  The  cord  fhould  be  dipped  in 
fome  digeftive  ointment,  and  then  tied  together 
at  both  ends  with  a thread,  in  order  to  prevent 
its  flipping  out  but  if,  from  the  length  of  the 
perforation,  the  cord  fhould  not  admit  of  being 
tied  together  at  the  ends,  a (mail  button  of 
wood,  or  fome  fuch  fubftance,  may  be  fixed  at 
each  end;  only,  from  this  circumfiance,  the 
cord  will  require,  when  fhifted  occafionally,  to 
be  drawn  upwards  and  downwards;  whereas, 
when  the  ends  of  it  are  tied  together,  it  forms 
a circle,  and  may  always  be  fhifted  downwards 
to  the  lower  orifice ; when  the  matter  in  the 
tumour  appears  to  be  wholly  difeharged,  or 
dried  up,  and  no  thicknefs  appearing  but  where 
the  cord  is,  it  may  then  be  drawn  out,  and 
the  orifices  fuffered  to  heal  up. 

“ When  the  needle  for  introducing  the  feton 
is  to  pafs  near  to  any  large  blood -velfels,  or 
nerves,  in  order  to  prevent  the  chance  of  their 
being  wounded,  it  may  be  concealed  in  a ca- 
nula,  open  at  both  ends : and,  after  an  opening 
is  made  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tumour,  fuffi- 
cient  to  admit  the  needle,  with  its  canula,  it 
may  then  be  directed,  with  fafety,  pafl  the 
blood-veffels,  &c.  We  may  then  pufh  the 
needle  forward  through  the  canula  to  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  tumour,  and  having  only  the 
common  teguments  to  perforate,  all  danger  will 
be  at  an  end.” 

The  importance  of  the  feton  in  treating  ab- 
feeffes  on  the  withers,  &c.  is  fhewn  by  Mr. 
Clark  in  the  following  way.  “ The  com- 
mon method,”  fays  he,  “ of  treating  thofe 
large  tumours  which  are  feated  on  the  up- 
per part  of  the  neck,  immediately  behind  the 
ears,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  poll- 
evily  and  alfo  thofe  which  are  feated  on  the 
withers,  or  upper  parts  of  the  flioulders,  is  ex- 
ceedingly improper.  They  are  either  allowed 


to  break  of  themfelves,  or  are  opened  the  whole 
length  of  the  tumour  on  the  upper  part;  in 
which  fitua^ion,  efpecially  in  the  poll-evil, 
when  the  head  is  always  kept  in  an  ere£l:  pofi- 
tion,  the  matter  contained  in  the  tumour  can- 
not be  difeharged  from  it,  but  is  retained  in  the 
bottom  of  the  wound,  and  expofed  to  the  ex- 
ternal air,  &c.  Here  it  foon  acquires  a niofl: 
corroding  quality,  and  produces  a large  and 
fordid  fiftulous  ulcer;  a great  quantity  of  fun- 
gous flefh  is  alfo  produced,  and  this  requires 
to  be  repeatedly  extirpated  with  the  knife,  or 
other  means ; and  hence  the  horfe  is  greatly 
disfigured,  the  cure  becomes  both  tedious  and 
uncertain,  and  is  feldom  radical.  In  fome  cafes, 
I have  known  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  afFedled 
by  the  fharpnefs  of  the  confined  matter,  form- 
ing lodgments  there,  and,  after  great  trouble 
and  expence,  the  horfes  were  obliged  to  be  put 
to  death  at  laft.” 

Mr.  Clark,  no  doubt  with  great  truth,  avers, 
that  thefe  tumours  are  eafily  and  fpeedily  cured 
by  the  ufe  of  fetons,  as  above  deferibed ; and 
that  without  any  lofs  of  fubftance,  or  even  dif- 
figuring  of  the  parts.  “ Of  a number  of  cafes, 
in  my  pradbice,”  fays  he,  “ where  this  opera- 
tion has  fucceeded  with  great  expedition  in 
curing  thefe  tumours,  I lhall  only  mention  the 
following. 

“ About  eight  years  ago,  an  Arabian  horfe, 
belonging  to  a gentleman  in  this  place,  had  a 
large  tumour  feated  a little  on  one  fide  of  the 
withers,  or  upper  part  of  the  fhoulder  ; it  was 
forwarded  by  applying  emollient  poultices ; and, 
as  foon  as  the  matter  was  perceived  to  fluc- 
tuate in  the  tumour,  a large  feton  needle,  armed 
with  a cord  at  the  other  end  (as  deferibed 
above),  was  introduced  at  the  upper  part  of  the- 
fwelling,  and  brought  out  at  the  under  or  low- 
ermoft part  of  it ; the  matter  was  difeharged  at 
the  lower  orifice  in  a very  Ihort  time,  the  tu- 
mour was  by  that  mean.s  fcon  difculTed,  and  in 
a few  weeks  it  was  entirely  healed  up,  with- 
out any  fear  or  blemilh  remaining,  farther  than 
a little  baldnefs  about  the  lower  orifice,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  fharpnefs  of  the  matter  ; but  this 
likewife  foon  difappeared,  and  not  the  leaft 
trace  of  the  diforder  remained.” 

Another  cafe  is  deferibed  by  Mr.  Clark, 
as  follows.  “ A coach-horfe  (belonging  to 
a nobleman  in  the  neighbourhood)  had  a large 
tumour  a little  behind  the  ears,  on  the  neck, 
which,  as  formerly  obferved,  is  called  the  poH- 
evil ; the  tumour  extended  to  both  fides  of  the 
neck,  and  was  divided  in  the  middle  by  the 
mane ; the  tumour  had  been  opened  on  one 
fide,  in  a very  fuperficial  manner,  by  a fairitv 
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in  the  countr)’  before  the  matter  In  It  was  fuf- 
ficiently  digelted : after  applying  a few  emol- 
lient poultices,  in  order  to  ripen  it,  a ftrong 
feton  needle,  as  already  deferibed,  was  intro- 
<luced  at  the  upper  part  of  It,  almoft  clofe  to 
the  mane,  and,  after  palling  it  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tumour,  which  was  very  deep,  the 
needle  was  brought  out  through  the  found  muf- 
•cular  parts  below  the  tumour,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure a depending  orifice  for  the  matter  to  run 
■freely  off.  The  fame  operation  was  likewife 
performed  on  the  oppofite  fide,  beginning  near 
the  mane,  and  finifhed  in  the  fame  manner. 
In  a few  weeks  the  cure  was  completed.  The 
Jiorfc  ran  for  fevcral  years  in  the  fame  noble- 
man’s carriage,  without  the  fmalleft  veftige  of 
his  former  diforder.” 

The  hiftory  of  thefe  cafes  tends,  Mr.  Clark 
thinks,  to  Ihew  with  what  facility  and  expedi- 
tion fuch  tumours  may  be  cured  by  the  ufe  of 
futons  in  preference  to  the  common  methods 
ufed,  and  even  recommended  by  authors.  This 
practice  was,  after  opening  thefe  tumours  by 
deep  incifions,  and  pouring  into  them  the  moll 
corrofive  mixtures,  made  fcaldtng  hot  (fee 
<>calding),  to  employ  a courfe  of  irritating 
applications,  by  which  the  poor  animals  were 
tortured  for  a confiderable  time ; and,  in  the 
end,  were  fo  disfigured  by  the  lofs  of  fubllance 
as  to  have  been  generally  rendered  unfit  for 
any  thing  but  the  meaneft  drudgery. 

“ Deep-feated  ahfceffesf  Mr.  Clark  obferves, 

are  cured  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  ufe  of 
fetons.  After  tracing  their  finufes  or  cavities 
"with  a long  leaden  probe  (which  will  yield  eafily, 
w'ithout  forcing  its  way  through  the  cellular 
jnembrane,  or  taking  a direclion  between  the 
interftices  of  the  mufcles),  the  needle,  armed 
with  a cord,  fhould  follow  the  direclion  of  the 
finews  to  the  moll  depending  part ; and,  in  cafe 
there  Ihould  be  two  or  more  linutes,  which  fome- 
time*  happens,  each  of  them  lliould  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner,  in  order  to  obtain  a de- 
pending orifice  for  a free  difeharge  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  which,  being  once  procured,  this  me- 
thod will  completely  cure  the  difeafe.” 

SE'FfERWOR'r,  afpecics  of  Helleborus. 

SEVIL,  a part  of  the  branches  of  a bridle. 
It  is  a nail  turned  round  like  a ring,  with  a large 
head  made  fall  in  the  lower  part  of  the  branch 
called  See  Banquet. 

SEVUiVl  OVILLUM,  mutton  fuet,  this  Is 
retained  in  the  college  Pharmacopoeia,  its  pre- 
paration is  deferibed  among  the  more  fimple 
preparations.  In  that  Hate,  it  is  an  ingredient 
in  feveral  plafters  and  ointments. 

BEXUAL  SYSTEM,  in  botany.  This  Is 


founded  on  a difeovery  that  there  is  In  vege- 
tables, as  well  as  In  animals,  a dlllindllon  of  the 
fexes.  It  was  invented  by  Linnaeus,  profeflbr 
of  phyfic  and  botany  at  Upfal.  The  feveral 
parts  of  fru5liJicatio}iy\iz.  I.  the or  flower- 
cup  ; 2.  the  corollay  or  flower-leaf ; 3.  the  fa- 
minay  or  chives  5 4.  the  piftillitmy  or  pointal  ; 
5.  the  pericarpiuniy  or  feed-velTel  •,  6,  the  fe- 
miua,  or  feeds ; 7.  the  receptacky  or  bafe,  on 
which  the  frudlification  Is  feated  ; having  been 
obferved  with  more  accuracy,  fince  the  difeo- 
very of  the  ufes  for  w'hich  nature  has  alfigned 
them,  a new  fet  of  principles  have  been  de- 
rived from  them  ; by  means  of  which  the  dif- 
tribution  of  plants  has  been  brought  to  a 
greater  precifion,  and  rendered  more  conform- 
able to  true  philofophy  in  this  fyllem,  than  in 
any  one  of  thofe  which  preceded  it.  By  this 
fyllem,  plants  are  difpofed  according  to  the 
number,  proportion,  and  fituation  of  the  lla- 
mina  and  piltilla  : the  whole  body  of  vegetables 
is  divided  into  twenty-four  dalles  ; thefe  are 
again  fubdivided  into  orders,  the  orders  into 
genera,  the  genera  into  fpecies,  and  the  fpecies 
into  varieties,  where  there  are  any  worthy  of 
note.  In  the  elementary  books  on  botany,  there 
is  ufually  a table  that  exhibits  in  one  view  the 
clafles  and  orders  as  they  lland  In  the  fyllem. 

SHAKLE,  the  name  of  a vein  that  runs 
acrofs  the  back-finews  of  a horfe.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Blood-vessels. 

SHAMBRIER,  in  the  manege,  a long  thong 
of  leather  made  fall  to  the  end  of  a cane  or 
flick,  in  order  to  whip  a horfe  if  he  refufe  to 
obey  the  rider. 

SHANK  OF  A HORSE,  that  part  of  the  fore- 
leg which  is  between  the  knee  and  the  fetlock 
or  pallern -joint.  The  larger  and  broader  the 
fhank  is  the  better.  It  is  known  to  be  fo,  by 
the  back  Anew  being  at  a diftance  from  the 
bone,  or  well  feparated  from  it,  and  having  no 
kind  of  fwelling  betwixt  It  and  the  bone,  which 
may  caufe  the  leg  to  appear  round.  See  Bones. 

SHAPE  OF  A HORSE.  See  Horse. 

SHARE  BONE.  See  Bones. 

SHAVEGRASS,  i.  e.  equfeturn  hyemalcy  or 
rough  horfe-tail,  a fpecies  of  Equisetum. 

SHEDDING  OF  the  hair,  in  horfes.  Sec 
Moulting. 

SHEDDING  OF  the  seed,  in  horfes.  See 
the  article  Seminal  Weak.ness. 

SHEEP,  in  zoology,  evisy  a genus  of  the 
mammalia  clafs,  and  of  the  order  of  pecora,  Lin- 
naeus enumerates  three  fpecies,  which  perhaps 
are  only  varieties,  viz.  i.  the  ovis  ariesy  or  ram 
Iheep  ; 2.  the  o-vis  GuineenfiSy  or  Guinea  llieep  ; 
and,  3.  the  ovis  Strcpficerosy  .or  Cretan  flieep. 
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With  their  dcfcription  however,  as  obje<S;3  of 
natural  hiftory,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Yet 
before  we  prefent  to  the  reader  fuch  an  account 
of  the  difeafes  of  this  moft  valuable  animal  as 
the  defedlive  (late  of  veterinary  knowledge  is 
capable  of  furnifhing,  we  fliall  introduce  a few 
ebfervatlons  on  the  fubje<£l:  as  it  applies  to  the 
interefts  of  the  agriculturift. 

The  bed  fort  of  flreep  for  fine  wool  are  thofe 
bred  in  Herefordflaire,  Devonfhire,  and  Wor- 
cefterfhire  •,  but  they  are  fmall,  and  black-faced, 
andbearbutafmall  quantity.  Warwick{hire,Lei- 
cefterfhire,  Buckingham,  and  Northamptonfhire, 
breed  a large  boned  fheep,  of  the  beft  fhape  and 
deeped  wool  we  have.  The  marflies  of  Lin- 
colnfhire  breed  a very  large  kind  of  fheep,  but 
their  wool  is  not  good,  unlefs  the  breed  be 
mended  by  bringing  in  dieep  of  other  counties 
among  them,  which  is  a fcheme  of  late  very 
profitably  followed  there.  In  this  county.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  give  fifty  guineas  for  a 
ram,  and  a guinea  for  the  admiffion  of  an  ewe 
to  one  of  thefe  valuable  males,  or  twenty 
guineas  for  the  ufe  of  it  for  a certain  number 
of  ewes  during  one  feafon.  Suffolk  alfo  breeds 
a very  valuable  kind  of  fheep.  The  northern 
counties  in  general  breed  fheep  with  long  but 
hairy  wool : however,  the  wool  wdiich  is  taken 
from  the  neck  and  flroulders  of  the  Yorkfhire 
fheep  is  ufed  for  mixing  with  Spanifli  wool  in 
fome  of  their  fined  cloths. 

Wales  bears  a fmall  hardy  kind  of  fheep, 
which  has  the  bed  taded  flefli,  but  the  word 
wool  of  all.  Neverthelefs  it  is  of  more  ex- 
tenfive  ufe  than  the  fined  Segovian  fleeces  i 
for  the  benefit  of  the  flannel  manufa£l:ure  is 
univerfally  known.  The  flieep  of  Ireland  vary 
like  thofe  of  Great  Britain : thofe  of  the  fouth 
and  ead  being  large  and  their  flefh  rank  ; thofe 
of  the  north  and  the  mountainous  parts  fmall 
and  their  flefli  fweet.  The  fleeces  in  the  fame 
manner  differ  in  degrees  of  value.  Scotland 
breeds  a fmall  kind,  and  their  fleeces  are  coarfe. 

But  the  new  Leicejlerjlnre  breed  is  by  far  the 
mod  proifitable  breed  in  the  ifland.  Jofeph 
Altom  of  Clifton,  who  raifed  himfelf  from  a 
plough-boy,  was  the  fird  who  didingulfhed 
himfelf  in  the  midland  counties  of  England  for 
a fuperior  breed  of  fheep.  How  he  improved 
his  breed  Is  not  known  ; but  it  was  cudomary 
for  eminent  farmers  in  his  time  to  go  to- Clifton 
in  fummer  to  choofe  and  purchafe  ram-lambs, 
for  which  they  paid  two  or  three  guineas.  This 
man  was  fucceeded  by  Mr.  Bakewell  *,  and  it 
may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  that  the  breed,  by 
means  of  Altom’s  dock,  had  paffed  the  fird 
Itage  of  improvement  before  Mr,  Bakewell’s 


time.  Still,  however.  It  mud  be  acknov/Iedged, 
that  the  Leicederfliire  breed  of  flieep  o\v;.'s  its 
prefent  high  date  of  improvement  to  the  ability 
and  care  of  Mr-  Bakewell. 

This  breed  furpaffes  every  other  in  beauty  of 
form  ; they  are  full  and  weighty  in  the  fore 
quarters  ; and  are  remarkable  for  fmallnefs  of 
bone.  Mr.  Marfhall,  who  has  been  of  fo 
much  benefit  to  agriculture  and  his  country  by 
his  publications,  informs  us,  in  his  Rural  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Midland  Counties,  that  he  has 
feen  a rib  of  a fheep  of  this  breed  contraded 
with  one  of  a Norfolk  flieep  : the  difparlty  was 
driking ; the  latter  nearly  twice  the  fize  ; while 
the  meat  which  covered  the  former  was  three 
times  the  thicknefs:  confequently  the  proportion 
of  meat  to  bone  was  in  the  one  incomparably 
greater  than  in  the  other.  Therefore,  in  this 
point  of  view,  the  improved  breed  has  a decided 
preference  : for  furely  w’hile  mankind  continue 
to  eat  flefh  and  throw  away  bone,  the  former 
mud  be,  to  the  confumer  at  lead,  the  more 
valuable. 

The  criterions  of  good  and  bad  flefh  while 
the  animal  is  alive  differ  in  different  fpecies, 
and  are  not  properly  fettled  in  the  fame  fpecies. 
One  fuperior  breeder  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
flefli  is  not  loofe,  it  is  of  courfe  good  ; holding, 
that  the  flefli  of  fheep  is  never  found  in  a date 
of  hardnefs,  like  that  of  ill-flefhed  cattle  : while 
others  make  a fourfold  didIn£l:ion  of  the  flefh 
of  fheep;  as  loofenefs,  mellownefs,  firmnefs, 
hardnefs : confidering  the  fird  and  the  lad 
equally  exceptionable,  and  the  fecond  and  third 
equally  defirable  ; a happy  mixture  of  the  two 
being  deemed  the  point  of  perfe£lion. 

The  flefh  of  flieep,  when  flaughtered,  is  well 
known  to  be  of  various  qualities.  Some  is 
compofed  of  large  coarfe  grains,  interfperfed 
with  wide  empty  pores  like  a fponge ; others, 
of  large  grains,  with  wide  pores  filled  with  fat ; 
others,  of  fine  clofe  grains,  with  fmaller  pores 
filled  with  fat : and  a fourth,  of  clofe  grains, 
without  any  intermixture  of  fatnefs. 

The  flefli  of  flieep,  when  dreffed,  is  equally 
well  known  to  poffefs  a variety  of  qualities  : 
fome  mutton  is  coarfe,  dry,  and  infipid ; a dry 
fponge,  affording  little  or  no  gravy  of  any 
colour.  Another  fort  is  fomewhat  firmer,  im- 
parting a light-coloured  gravy  only.  A third 
plump,  fhort,  and  palatable;  affording  a mixture 
of  white  and  red  gravy.  A fourth  likewife 
plump  and  well-flavoured,  but  difeharging  red 
gravy,  and  this  in  various  quantities. 

It  is  likewife  obfervable,  that  fome  mutton, 
when  dreffed,  appears  covered  with  a thick, 
tough,  parchment-iike  integument ; others  with 
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a membrane  comparatively  fine  and  flexible. 
But  thefe,  and  fome  of  the  other  qualities  of 
mutton,  may  not  be  wholly  owing  to  breed,  but 
in  part  to  the  age  and  the  (late  of  fatnefs  at  the 
time  of  flaughter.  Examined  in  this  light, 
whether  we  confider  the' degree  of  fatnefs,  or 
their  natural  propenfity  to  a ftate  of  fatnefs, 
even  at  an  early  age,  the  improved  breed  of 
Leicefterfliire  flieep  appear  with  many  fuperior 
advantages. 

The  degree  of  fatnefs  to  which  the  individuals 
of  this  breed  are  capable  of  being  raifed,  will 
perhaps  appear  incredible  to  thofe  who  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  convinced  by  their 
own  obfervation.  “ I have  feen  wedders,”  fays 
Mr.  Marfliall,  “ of  only  two  ftiear  (two  to  three 
years  old)  fo  loaded  with  fat  as  to  be  fcarcely 
able  to  make  a run  •,  and  whofe  fat  lay  fo  much 
without  the  bone,  it  feemed  ready  to  be  fhaken 
from  the  ribs  on  the  fmalleft  agitation. 

“ It  is  common  for  the  flieep  of  this  breed  to 
have  fuch  a projedlion  of  fat  upon  the  ribs,  im- 
mediately behind  the  flroulder,  that  it  may  be 
eafily  gathered  up  in  the  hand,  as  the  flank  of  a 
fat  bullock.  Hence  it  has  gained,  in  technical 
language,  the  name  of  the  fore-flank a point 
which  a modern  breeder  never  fails  to  touch  in 
judging  of  the  quality  of  this  breed  of  fheep. 

“ What  is,  perhaps,  ftill  more  extraordinary, 
it  is  not  rare  for  the  rams,  at  lead  of  this  breed, 
to  be  ‘ cracked  on  the  back  that  is,  to  be 
cloven  along  the  top  of  the  chine,  in  the  man- 
ner fat  flieep  generally  are  upon  the  rump. 
This  mark  is  confidered  as  an  evidence  of  the 
beft  blood. 

“ Extraordinary,  however,  as  are  thefe  ap- 
pearances while  the  animals  are  living,  the  fadts 
are  ftill  more  ftriking  after  they  are  flaughtered. 
At  Litchfield,  in  February,  1785,  I faw  a fore 
quarter  of  mutton,  fatted  by  Mr.  Priiicep  of 
Croxall,  and  which  meafured  upon  the  ribs  four 
inches  of  fat.  It'muft  be  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, that  the  Leicefterfliire  breed  do  not  pro- 
duce fo  much  wool  as  moft  other  long-woolled 
Iheep.” 

The  pradlice  of  letting  rams  by  the  feafon  is 
now  become  extremely  profitable.  “ Mr.  Bake- 
well,  this  year  (1789)  makes,”  fays  Mr.  Mar- 
fliall, “ twelve  hundred  guineas  by  three  rams 
(brothers,  we  believe) ; two  thoufand  of  feven  ; 
and  of  his  whole  letting,  full  three  thoufand 
guineas  !” 

Befide  this  extraordinary  fum  made  by  Mr. 
Bakewell,  there  are  fix  orfeven  otherbreederswho 
make  from  five  hundred  to  a thoufand  guineas 
each.  The  whole  amount  of  monies  produced 
that  year  in  the  midland  counties,  by  letting 


rams  of  the  modern  breed  for  one  feafon  only, 
is  eftimuted,  by  thofe  who  are  adequate  to  the 
fubjeiff,  at  the  almoft  incredible  fum  of  ten 
thoufand  pounds. 

Rams  previous  to  the  feafon  are  reduced 
from  the  cumbrous  fat  ftate  in  which  they  are 
fliown.  The  ufual  time  of  fending  them  out  is 
the  middle  of  September.  They  are  conveyed 
in  carriages  of  two  wheels  with  fprings,  or 
hung  in  flings,  20  or  30  miles  a-day,  fometinies 
to  the  diftance  of  2qo  or  300  miles.  They  are 
not  turned  loofe  among  the  ewes,  but  kept  apart 
in  a fniall  inclofure,  where  a couple  of  ewes 
only  are  admitted  at  once.  When  the  feafon 
is  over,  every  care  is  taken  to  make  the  rams 
look  as  fat  and  handfome  as  pofTible. 

In  the  choice  of  ewes  the  breeder  is  led  by 
the  fame  criterions  as  in  the  choice  of  rams. 
Breed  is  the  firft  obje£f  of  confideration.  Su- 
periority, in  any  fpecies  or  variety  of  live-ftock, 
cannot  be  attained  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
let  the  male  be  ever  fo  excellent,  unlefs  the 
females  employed  likewife  inherit  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  genuine  blood,  be  the  fpecies  or 
variety  what  it  may.  Hence  no  prudent  man 
ventures  to  give  the  higher  prices  for  the 
Difliley  rams,  unlefs  his  ewes  are  deeply  tindb- 
ured  with  the  Difliley  blood.  Next  to  breed  is 
flefli,  fat,  form,  and  wool. 

After  the  lambs  are  weaned,  the  ewes  are 
kept  in  common  feeding  places,  without  any 
alteration  of  pafture,  previous  to  their  taking 
the  ram.  In  winter  they  are  kept  on  grafs, 
hay,  turnips,  and  cabbages.  As  the  heads  of 
the  modern  breed  are  much  finer  than  moflt 
others,  the  ewes  lamb  with  lefs  difficulty. 

The  female  lambs,  on  being  weaned,  are.  put 
to  good  keep,  but  have  net  fuch  high  indulg- 
ence ffiewn  them  as  the  males,  the  prevailing 
practice  being  to  keep  them  from  the  ram  the 
firft  autumn. 

At  weaning  time,  or  previoufly  to  the  ad- 
miffion  of  the  ram,  the  ewes  are  culled,  to 
make  room  for  the  thaves  or  fliearlings,  whofe 
fuperior  blood  and  fafliion  intitle  them  to  a 
place  in  the  breeding  flock.  In  the  work  of 
culling,  the  ram-breeder  and  the  mere  grazier 
go  by  fomewhat  different  guides.  The  grazier’s 
guide  is  principally  age,  feldom  giving  his  ewes 
the  ram  after  they  are  four  fliear.  The  ram- 
breeder,  on  the  contrary,  gees  chiefly  by  merit 
an  ewe  that  has  brought  him  a good  ram  or 
two  is  continued  in  the  flock  fo  long  as  flie  will 
breed.  There  are  inftances  of  ewes  having 
been  prolific  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year ; but 
in  general  the  ewes  of  this  breed  go  off  at  fix  or 
feven  fliear. 
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In  the  pratllce  of  fome  of  the  principal  ram- 
breeders,  the  culling  ewes  are  never  fufFered  to 
go  out  of  their  hands  until  after  they  are 
flaughtered,  the  breeders  not  only  fatting  them, 
but  having  them  butchered,  on  their  premifes. 
There  are  others,  however,  who  fell  them  ; and 
fometimes  at  extraordinary  prices.  Three,  four, 
and  even  fo  high  as  ten,  guineas  each  have  been 
given  for  thefe  o'utcafts. 

There  are  in  the  flocks  of  feveral  breeders 
ewes  that  would  fetch  at  auftion  twenty  guineas 
each.  Mr.  Bakewell  is  in  pofleflion  of  ewes 
which,  if  they  w'ere  now  put  up  to  be  fold  to 
the  bell  bidder,  would,  it  is  eflimated,  fetch  no 
lefs  than  fifty  each,  and  perhaps,  through  the 
prefent  fpirit  of  contention,  much  higher  prices. 

The  following  inllrudlions  for  purchafing 
ihecp,  we  hope,  will  be  deemed  acceptable. 
The  farmer  Ihould  always  buy  his  flreep  from 
a worfe  land  than  his  own,  and  they  Ihould  be 
big-boned,  and  have  a long  greafy  wool,  curling 
clofe  and  well.  Thefe  Iheep  always  breed  the 
fined  wool,  and  are  alfo  the  mod  approved  of 
by  the  butcher  for  fale  in  the  market.  For  the 
choice  of  Iheep  to  breed,  the  ram  mud  be 
young,  and  his  Ikin  of  the  fame  colour  with  his 
wool,  for  the  lambs  will  be  of  the  fame  colour 
with  his  fkin.  He  fliould  have  a large  long 
body,  abroad  forehead,  round,  and  well  rifing; 
large  eyes  ; and  draight  and  Ihort  nodrils.  The 
polled  Iheep,  that  is,  thofe  which  have  no 
horns,  are  found  to  be  the  bed  breeders.  The 
ewe  fhould  have  a broad  back  ; a large  bending 
neck ; fmall,  but  fhort,  clean,  and  nimble  legs  ; 
and  a thick,  deep  wool  covering  her  all  over. 

To  know  whether  they  be  found  or  not,  the 
farmer  Ihould  examine  the  wool  that  none  of  it 
be  wanting,  and  fee  that  the  gums  be  red,  the 
teeth  white  and  even,  and  the  brilket-lkin  red, 
the  wool  firm,  the  breath  fweet,  and  the  feet 
not  hot.  Two  years  old  is  the  bed  time  for 
beginning  to  breed  ; and  their  fird  lambs  fliould 
not  be  kept  too  long,  to  weaken  them  by 
fuckling,  but  be  fold  as  foon  as  conveniently 
may  be.  They  will  breed  advantageoufly  till 
they  are  feven  years  old.  The  farmers  have  a 
method  of  knowing  the  age  of  a fheep,  as  a 
horfe’s  is  known,  by  the  mouth.  When  a 
fheep  is  one  fliear,  as  they  exprefs  it,  it  has  two 
broad  teeth  before;  when  it  is  two  fhear,  it 
will  have  four;  when  three,  fix;  and  w’henfour, 
eight.  After  this  their  mouths  begin  to  break. 

'i'he  difference  of  land  makes  a very  great 
difference  in  the  dieep.  The  fat  padures  breed 
draigJit  tall  flieep,  and  the  barren  hills  and 
downs  breed  fquare  fhort  ones  ; woods  and 
_^iountains  breed  tall  and  flendcr  dieep  ; but  the 


bed  of  all  are  thofe  bred  upon  new-ploughed 
land  and  dry  grounds.  On  the  contrary,  all 
wet  and  moid  lands  are  bad  for  fheep,  efpecially 
fuch  as  are  fubje£l  to  be  overflowed,  and  to 
have  fand  and  dirt  left  on  them.  The  fait 
marfhes  are,  however,  an  exception  to  this 
general  rule,  for  their  faltnefs  makes  amends 
for  their  moidure  ; fait,  by  reafon  of  its  drying 
quality,  being  of  great  advantage  to  fheep. 

As  to  the  time  of  putting  the  rams  to  the 
ewes,  the  farmer  mud  confider  at  what  time  of 
the  fpriiig  his  grafs  will  be  fit  to  maintain  them 
and  their  lambs,  and  whether  he  has  turnips  to 
do  it  till  the  grafs  comes  ; for  very  often  both 
the  ewes  and  lambs  are  dedroyed  by  the  want 
of  food  ; or  if  this  does  not  happen,  if  the  lambs 
are  only  dinted  in  their  growth  by  it,  it  is  an 
accident  that  they  never  recover.  The  ewe  goes 
twenty  weeks  with  lamb,  and  according  to  this 
it  is  eafy  to  calculate  the  proper  time.  The 
bed  time  for  them  to  yean  is  in  April,  unlefs 
the  owner  has  very  forw^ard  grafs  or  turnips,  or 
the  fheep  are  field  fheep.  Where  you  have  not 
inclofures  to  keep  them  in,  then  it  may  be  pro- 
per they  fliould  yean  in  January,  that  the  lambs 
may  be  drong  by  May-day,  and  be  able  to 
follow  the  dam  over  the  fallows  and  water- 
furrows  ; but  then  the  lambs  that  come  fo  early 
mud  have  a great  deal  of  care  taken  of  them, 
and  fo  indeed  fliould  all  other  lambs  at  their 
fird  falling,  elfe  while  they  are  weak  the  crows 
and  magpies  will  pick  their  eyes  out. 

When  the  flieep  are  turned  into  fields  of 
wheat  or  rye  to  feed,  it  mud  not  be  too  rank 
at  fird,  for  if  it  be,  it  generally  throws  them 
into  fcourings.  Ewes  that  are  big  fhould  be 
kept  but  bare,  for  it  is  very  dangerous  to  them 
to  be  fat  at  the  time  of  their  bringing  forth 
their  young.  They  may  be  well  fed,  indeed, 
like  cows,  a fortnight  beforehand,  to  put  them 
in  heart,  but  by  no  means  made  fat. 

The  feeding  flieep  with  turnips  is  one  great 
advantage  to  the  farmers.  When  they  are 
made  to  eat  turnips  they  foon  fatten,  but  there 
is  fome  difficulty  in  bringing  this  about.  The 
old  ones  always  refufe  them  at  fird,  and  will 
fometimes  fad  three  or  four  days,  till  almod 
famifhed  ; but  the  young  lambs  fall  to  at  once. 
The  common  way,  in  fome  places,  of  turning  a 
flock  of  flieep  at  large  into  a field  of  turnips,  is 
very  difadvantageous,  for  they  will  thus  dedroy 
as  many  in  a fortnight  as  would  keep  them  a 
whole  winter.  There  are  three  other  ways  of 
feeding  them  on  this  food,  all  of  which  have 
their  feveral  advantages. 

The  fird  way  is  to  divide  the  land  by  hurdles, 
and  allow  the  fheep  to  come  upon  fuch  a 
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portion  only  at  a time  as  they  can  cat  in  one 
day,  and  fo  advance  the  hurdles  farther  into  the 
ground  daily  till  all  be  eaten.  This  is  infinitely 
better  than  tlie  former  random  method ; but 
they  never  eat  them  clean  even  this  way,  but 
leave  the  bottoms  and  outfides  fcooped  in  the 
ground  : the  people  pull  up  thefe  indeed  with 
iron  crooks,  and  lay  them  before  the  flieep 
again,  but  they  are  commonly  fo  fouled  with 
tlie  creature’s  dung  and  urine,  and  with  the 
dirt  from  their  feet,  that  they  do  not  care  for 
them  ; they  eat  but  little  of  them,  and  what  they 
do  eat  does  not  nouriflr  them  like  the  frelh  roots. 

The  fecond  way  is  by  inclofing  the  fheep  in 
hurdles,  as  in  the  former ; but  in  this  they  pull 
up  all  the  turnips  which  they  fuppofe  the  flieep 
can  eat  in  one  day,  and  daily  remove  the  hurdles 
over  the  ground  whence  they  have  pulled  up 
the  turnips  : by  this  means  there  is  no  wafte, 
and  lefs  expence,  for  a perfon  may  in  two  hours 
pull  up  all  thofe  turnips  ; the  remaining  (hells 
of  which  would  have  employed  three  or  four 
labourers  a-day  to  get  up  with  their  crooks  out 
of  the  ground  trodden  hard  by  the  feet  of  the 
fheep  : and  the  worfl;  is,  that  as  in  the  method 
of  pulling  up  firil,  the  turnips  are  eaten  up 
clean  ; in  this  way,  by  the  hook,  they  are 
wafted,  the  fheep  do  not  eat  any  great  part  of 
them,  and  when  the  ground  comes  to  be  tilled 
afterwards  for  a crop  of  corn,  the  fragments  of 
the  turnips  are  feen  in  fuch  quantities  on  the 
furface,  that  half  the  crop  at  leaf!  feems  to  have 
been  wafted. 

The  third  manner  is  to  pull  up  the  turnips, 
and  remove  them  in  a cart  or  waggon  to  fonie 
other  place,  fpreading  them  on  a frefti  place 
every  day  ; by  this  method  the  flieep  will  eat 
them  up  clean,  both  root  and  leaves.  The 
great  advantage  of  this  method  is,  when  there 
is  a piece  of  land  not  far  off  which  wants  dung 
more  than  that  where  the  turnips  grew,  which 
perhaps  is  alfo  too  wet  for  the  flieep  in  winter, 
and  then  the  turnips  will,  by  the  too  great 
nioifture  and  dirt  of  the  foil,  fometimes  fpoil 
the  flieep,  and  give  them  the  rot.  Yet  fuch 
ground  will  often  bring  forth  more  and  larger 
turnips  than  dry  land,  and  when  they  are 
carried  off,  and  eaten  by  the  flieep  on  ploughed 
land,  in  dry  weather,  and  on  green  fward  in 
wet  weather,  the  fheep  will  fucceed  much 
better;  and  the  moift  foil  where  the  turnips 
grew  not  being  trodden  by  the  flieep,  will  be 
much  fitter  for  a crop  of  corn  than  if  they  had 
been  fed  with  turnips  on  it.  The  expence  of 
hurdles,  and  the  trouble  of  moving  them,  are 
faved  in  this  cafe,  which  will  counterbalance  at 


leaft  the  expence  of  pulling  the  turnips  and 
carrying  them  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  be 
eaten.  They  mull  always  be  carried  off  for  oxen. 

The  difeafes  to  which  fheep  are  fubjeft  are 
thefe  : rot,  red-water,  foot-rot  and  hoving,  fcab, 
dunt,  rickets,  fly-ftruck,  flux,  and  burlting.  Of 
each  of  thefe  we  fliall  give  the  belt  defcripcion 
in  our  power,  with  the  moil:  approved  remedies. 

I.  The  rot,  which  is  a very  pernicious  dif- 
eafe,  has  of  late  engaged  the  attention  of 
fcientific  farmers.  But  neither  its  nature  nor 
its  caufe  has  yet  been  fully  afeertained.  Dr. 
Hamilton’s  valuable  and  judicious  obfervatlons 
will  be  found  under  the  article  Rot.  Some 
others  have,  hov/ever,  made  remarks  upon  it, 
which  ought  to  be  circulated,  as  they  may 
perhaps  furnifli  an  antidote  for  this  malignant 
diftemper,  or  be  the  means  of  leading  to  fome 
efficacious  remedy.  Some  have  fuppofed  the 
rot  owing  to  the  quick  growth  of  grafs  or  herbs 
that  grow  in  wet  places.  Without  premifing, 
that  all-bounteous  Providence  has  given  to  every 
animal  its  peculiar  talle,  by  which  it  diftin- 
guifhes  the  food  proper  for  its  prefervation  and 
fupport,  if  not  vitiated  by  fortuitous  clrcum- 
ftances,  it  feems  very  difficult  to  difeover  on 
philofophical  principles  why  the  quick  growth 
of  grafs  fhould  render  it  noxious,  or  why  any 
herb  fhould  at  one  feafon  produce  fatal  effefts, 
by  the  admiffion  of  pure  water  only  int©  its 
component  parts,  which  at  other  times  is  per- 
fe£lly  innocent,  although  brought  to  its  utmoft 
ftrength  and  maturity  by  the  genial  influence  of 
the  fun.  Befides,  the  conftant  pra£f  ice  of  moft 
farmers  in  the  kingdom,  who  with  the  greatefl: 
fecurlty  feed  their  meadows  in  the  fpring,  when 
the  grafs  (hoots  quick  and  is  full  of  juices, 
militates  dire£lly  againfl:  this  opin’on. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young,  to  whom  agriculture  Is 
much  indebted,  aferibes  this  difeafe  to  moifture. 
In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  which  has  been 
generally  adopted,  we  are  informed,  in  the  Bath 
Society’s  papers,  vol.  VII.  art.  xlvi.  by  a corre- 
fpondent,  that  there  was  a paddock  adjoining 
to  his  park  which  had  for  feveral  years  caufed 
the  rot  In  moft  of  the  (heep  which  were  put 
into  It.  In  1769  he  drained  it,  and  from  that 
time  his  flieep  were  free  fiom  this  malady. 
But  there  are  fa£ls  which  render  it  doubtful 
that  moifture  is  the  foie  caufe.  We  are  told, 
the  dry  limed  land  In  Derbyftiire  will  produce 
the  rot  as  well  as  water  meadows  and  ftagnant 
marffies  ; and  in  fome  wet  grounds  flieep  fuftain 
no  injury  for  many  weeks. 

Without  attempting  to  enumerate  other  hypo- 
thefes  which  the  ingenious  have  formed  on.  this 
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fubject,  we  fnall  purfue  a different  method  in  Miller  fays  that  parfley  1$  a good  remedy  for 
order  to  difeover  the  caufe.  On  differing  the  rot  in  flieep.  Perhaps  a ftrong  decoftion 
fheep  that  die  of  this  diforder,  a great  number  of  this  plant,  or  the  oil  extrafted  from  its 


of  infefts  called  Jlukes  are  found  in  the  liver. 
That  thefe  flukes  are  the  caufe  of  the  rot,  there- 
fore, is  evident  j but  to  explain  how  they  come 
into  the  liver  is  not  fo  eafy.  It  is  probable  that 
they  are  fwallowed  by  the  fheep  along  with 
their  food  while  in  the  egg  ftate.  The  eggs 
depofited  in  the  tender  germ  are  conveyed  with 
the  food  into  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  of  the 
animals,  whence  they  are  received  into  the 
laefeal  veffels,  carried  off  in  the  chyle,  and  pafs 
into  the  blood ; nor  do  they  meet  with  any  ob- 
flruiEfion  until  they  arrive  at  the  capillary  veffels 
of  the  liver.  Here,  as  the  blood  filtrates  through 
the  extreme  branches,  anfwering  to  thofe  of  the 
vena  porta  in  the  human  body,  the  fecerning 
veffels  are  too  minute  to  admit  the  impregnated 
ova,  which,  adhering  to  the  membrane,  produce 
thofe  animalculse  that  feed  upon  the  liver  and 
deftroy  the  fheep.  They  much  refemble  the 
flat  fifh  called  plaife,  are  fometimes  as  large  as 
a filver  two-pence,  and  are  found  both  in  the 
liver  and  in  the  gall-du(fl:  which  conveys  the 
bile  from  the  liver  to  the  duodenum  or  lower 
inteftines. 

The  common  and  moft  obvious  objedbion  to 
that  opinion  Is,  that  this  infeift  is  never  found 
but  in  the  liver,  or  in  fome  parts  of  the  vifeera, 
of  fheep  that  are  difeafed  more  or  lefs;  and  that 
tliey  muft  therefore  be  bred  there.  But  this 
objeftion  will  lofe  its  force,  when  we  confider 
that  many  infedbs  undergo  feveral  changes,  and 
exift  under  forms  extremely  different  from  each 
other.  Some  of  them  may  therefore  appear 
and  be  well  known  under  one  fhape,  and  not 
known  to  be  the  fame  under  a fecond  or  third. 
The  fluke  may  be  the  laft  ftate  of  fome  aquatic 
infedb  which  we  at  prefent  very  well  know  un- 
der one  or  other  of  its  previous  forms. 

If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive 
that  flieep  may,  on  wet  ground  efpeclally,  take 
multitudes  of  thefe  ova  or  eggs  in  with  their 
food;  and  that  the  ftomach  and  vifeera  of  the 
fheep  being  a proper  nidus  for  them,  they  of 
courfe  hatch,  and  appearing  in  their  fluke  or 
luft  ftate,  feed  on  the  liver  of  the  animal,  and 
occafion  this  diforder. 

It  is  a fingular  faft,  “ that  no  ewe  ever  has 
the  rot  while,  flie  has  a lamb  by  her  fide.”  The 
reafon  of  this  may  be,  that  the  impregnated 
ovum  paffes  into  the  milk,  and  never  arrives  at 
the  liver.  The  rot  is  fatal  to  flieep,  hares,  and 
rabbits,  and  fometimes  to  calves  ; but  never  ih- 
' fells  animals  of  a larger  fize. 


feeds,  mightbe  of  fervice.  Salt  is  alfo  a ufeful  re- 
medy. It  feems  to  be  an  acknowledged  facl,  that 
fait  marfhes  never  produce  the  rot.  Salt  indeed 
is  pernicious  to  moft  infe(5ls.  Common  fait  and 
water  expel  worms  from  the  human  body  ; and 
fea-weed,  if  laid  in  a garden,  will  drive  away 
infedls  ; but  if  the  fait  is  feparated  by  fteeping 
it  in  the  pureft  fpring-water  for  a few  days,  it 
abounds  with  animalculae  of  various  fpecies. 

Lifle,  in  his  book  of  hufbandry,  informs  us 
of  a farmer  who  cured  his  whole  flock  of  the 
rot  by  giving  each  fheep  a handful  of  Spanifli 
fait  for  five  or  fix  mornings  fucceffively.  The 
hint  was  probably  taken  from  the  Spaniards, 
who  frequently  give  their  fheep  fait  to  keep 
them  healthy.  On  fome  farms  perhaps  the  ut- 
moft  caution  cannot  always  prevent  this  dif- 
order. In  wet  and  warm  feafons  the  prudent 
farmer  will  remove  his  fheep  from  the  lands 
liable  to  rot.  Thofe  who  have  it  not  in  their 
power  to  do  this  may  give  each  flieep  a fpoon- 
ful  of  common  fait,  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
flour,  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water,  once  or 
twice  a- week.  When  the  rot  is  recently  taken, 
the  fame  remedy  given  four  or  five  mornings 
fucceffively  will  in  all  probability  effedb  a' cure. 
The  addition  of  the  flour  and  water  (in  the  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Price  of  Salifbury,  to  whofe  excel- 
lent paper  in  the  Bath  Society’s  Tranfa£lions 
we  own  ourfelves  much  indebted)  will  not  only 
abate  the  pungency  of  the  fait,  but  difpofe  it  to 
mix  with  the  chyle  in  a more  gentle  and  effica- 
cious manner. 

A farmer  of  a confiderable  lordfhip  in  Bohe- 
mia vlfiting  the  hot-wells  of  Carlfbad,  related 
how  he  preferred  his  flocks  of  fheep  from  the 
mortal  diftemper  which  raged  in  the  wet  year 
1769,  in  which  fo  many  perifhed.  His  preferva- 
tive  was  very  Ample  and  very  cheap  ; “ He  fed 
them  every  night,  when  turned  under  a fhed, 
cover,  or  ftables,  with  hafhed  fodder  ftraw ; 
and,  by  eating  it  greedily,  they  all  efcaped.” 

2.  Red-iuater  is  a diforder  moft  prevalent  on 
wet  grounds.  I have  heard  ^fiiys  Mr.  Arthur 
Young)  that  it  has  fometimes  been  cured  by 
tapping,  as  for  a dropfy.  This  operation  is  done 
on  one  fide  of  the  belly  towards  the  flank,  juft 
below  the  wool. 

3.  The  foot-rot  and  hoving,  which  Is  very 
common  on  low  fenny  grounds,  is  cured  by 
keeping  the  part  clean,  and  lying  at  reft  in  a dry 
paflure. 

4.  The  jcab  is  a cutaneous  difeafe  owing  to 
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an  impurity  of  the  blood,  and  is  moO:  prevalent 
in  wet  lands  or  in  rainy  feafons.  It  is  cured  by 
tobacco-water,  brimftone  and  alum,  boiled  to- 
gether, and  then  rubbed  over  the  fheep.  If  only 
partial,  tar  and  greafe  may  be  fufficient.  But 
the  fimplell  and  moft  efficacious  remedy  for 
this  difeafe  was  communicated  to  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  by  fir  Jo- 
feph  Banks. 

“ Take  one  pound  of  quickfilver,  half  a 
pound  of  Venice  turpentine,  half  a pint  of  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  four  pounds  of  hogs-lard. 
Let  them  be  rubbed  in  a mortar  till  the  quick- 
filvcr  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  other 
ingredients ; lor  the  proper  mode  of  doing 
V'hich,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  the  advice,  or 
even  the  affillance,  of  fome  apothecary  or  other 
perfon  ufed  to  make  fuch  mixtures. 

“ The  method  of  ufing  the  ointment  is  this : 
Beginning  at  the  head  of  the  flieep,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  between  the  ears  along  the  back 
to  the  end  of  the  tail,  tire  wool  is  to  be  divided 
in  a furrow  till  the  Ikin  can  be  touched  ; and  as 
the  furrow  is  made,  the  finger  flightly  dipped  in 
tire  ointment  is  to  be  drawn  along  the  bottom  of 
it,  where  it  will  leave  a blue  ftain  on  the  Ikin 
and  adjoining  wool : from  this  furrow  fimilar 
ones  muft  be  drawn  down  the  fhoulders  and 
thighs  to  the  legs,  as  far  as  they  are  woolly;  and 
if  the  animal  is  much  infefted,  two  more  fhould 
Be  drawn  along  each  fide  parallel  to  that  on  the 
back,  and  one  down  each  fide  between  the  fore 
and  hind  legs. 

“ Immediately  after  being  drefled,  It  is  ufual 
to  turn  the  fheep  among  other  flock,  without 
any  fear  of  the  infection  being  communicated  ; 
and  there  is  fcarcely  an  inftance  of  a flreep  fuf- 
fering  any  injury  from  the  application.  In  a few 
days  the  blotches  dry  up,  the  itching  ceafes,  and 
the  animal  is  completely  cured  : it  is  generally, 
however,  thought  proper  not  to  delay  the  oper- 
ation beyond  Michaelmas. 

“ The  hippobofea  ovlnay  called  in  Lincoln- 
Biire  Jbeep  fagg,  an  animal  well  known  to  all 
fhepherd.s,  wliich  lives  among  the  wool,  and  is 
hurtful  to  the  thriving  of  fheep  both  by  the  pain 
its  bite  occafions  and  the  blood  it  fucks,  is  de- 
flroyed  by  this  application,  and  the  wool  is  nbt 
at  all  injured.  Our  wool-buyers  purchafe  the 
fleeces  on  which  the  llain  of  the  ointment  is  vi- 
fible,  rather  in  preference  to  others,  from  an 
opinion  that  the  ufe  of  it  having  preferved  the 
animal  from  being  vexed  either  v/ith  the  fcab 
or  faggs,  the  wool  is  lefs  liable  to  the  de- 
fe£ls  of  joints  or  knots ; a fault  obferved  to 
proceed  from  every  fudden  flop  in  the  thriving 
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of  the  animal,  either  from  want  of  food  or  from 
difeafe. 

“ This  mode  of  curing  was  brought  into  that 
part  of  Lincolnfhire  w'here  fir  John’s  property  is 
fituated  about  twelve  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Ste- 
phenfon  of  Mareham,  and  is  now  fo  generally  ^ 
received,  that  the  fcab,  which  ufed  to  be  the 
terror  of  the  farmers,  and  which  frequently  de- 
terred the  more  cai'eful  of  them  from  taking 
the  advantage  of  pafturing  their  flreep  in  the 
fertile  and  exteufive  commons  with  which  that 
diftridi  abounds,  is  no  longer  regarded  with  any 
apprehenfion  ; by  far  the  moll  of  them  have 
their  flock  anointed  in  autumn,  wffien  they  re- 
turn from  the  common,  whether  they  flrow  any 
fymptoms  of  fcab  or  not ; and  having  done  fo, 
conclude  the.m  fafe  for  fome  time  from  either 
giving  or  receiving  infection.  There  are  people 
vvho  employ  themfelves  in  the  bulinefs,  and 
contract  to  anoint  our  large  fheep  at  five  fhil- 
lings  a fcore,  infuring  for  that  price  the  fuccefs 
of  the  operation ; that  is,  agreeing,  in  cafe 
many  of  the  flreep  break  out  afreflr,  to  repeat 
the  operation  gratis  even  fome  months  after- 
w^ards.” 

6.  The  dufity  or  gid,  is  a diflerrper  caufed  by  a 
bladder  of  water,  or  hydatid,  in  the  head.  No 
cure  for  this  has  yet  been  difeovered.  Sec  Gid. 

7.  The  rickets  is  a hereditary  difeafe  for  which 
no  antidote  Is  known.  The  firfl  fymptom  is  a 
kind  of  lightheadednefs,  which  makes  the 
affected  fheep  appear  wilder  than  ufual  when 
the  fhepherd  or  any  perfon  approaches  him. 
He  bounces  up  fuddenly  from  his  lare,  and  runs 
to  a diflance,  as  though  he  were  purfued  by 
dogs.  In  the  fecond  flage  the  principal  fymptom 
is  tire  fheep’s  rubbing  himfelf  againfl  trees,  &c. 
with  fuch  fury  as  to  pull  off  his  wool  and  tear 
away  his  fleflr.  “ The  diftrefled  animal  has 
now  a violent  itching  in  his  fkin,  the  effedl  of 
an  highly  inflamed  blood  ; but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  there  is  ever  any  cutaneous  eruption 
or  falutary  critical  difeharge.  In  flrort,  from 
ail  circumftances,  the  fever  appears  now  to  bo 
at  its  height.” — The  lafl  ftage  of  ibis  difeafe 
“ feems  only  to  be  the  progrefs  of  diffolution, 
after  an  unfavourable  crifis.  The  poor  animal, 
as  condemned  by  Nature,  appears  ftupid,  walks 
irregularly  (whence  probably  the  name  ricketsjy 
generally  lies,  and  eats  little  : thefe  fymptoms 
increafe  in  degree  till  death,  wliich  follows  a 
general  confumption,  as  appears  upon  diffedtion 
of  the  carcafe ; the  juices  and  even  folids  having 
fuffered  a general  diflblution.” 

In  order  to  difeover  the  feat  and  nature  of 
tins  difeafe,  fliecp  that  die  of  it  ought  to  be 
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diflefted.  This  is  fakl  to  have  been  done  by 
one  gentleman,  Mr.  Beal  j and  he  found  in  the 
brain  or  membranes  adjoining  a maggot  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a brownilh 
colour.  A few  experiments  might  eafily  de- 
termine this  fadl. 

8.  The  Jly-Jlruck  is  cured  by  clipping  the 
wool  off  as  far  as  infe£ted,  and  rubbing  the 
parts  dry  with  lime  or  wood-afhes  : curriers  oil 
will  heal  the  wounds,  and  prevent  their  being 
ftruck  any  more  *,  or  they  may  be  cured  with 
care,  without  clipping,  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  will  kill  all  the  vermin  where  it  goes  ; 
but  the  former  is  the  fureft  way. 

9.  The  flux  is  another  difeafe  to  which  fheep 
are  fubje£l.  The  bell  remedy  is  faid  to  be,  to 
houfe  the  fheep  immediately  when  this  dif- 
temper  appears,  to  keep  them  very  warm,  and 
feed  them  on  dry  hay,  giving  them  frequent 
gliflers  of  warm  milk  and  water.  The  caufe  of 
that  diflemper  is  either  their  feeding  on  ■tvet 
lands,  or  on  grafs  that  is  become  moffy  by  the 
lands  having  been  fed  many  years  without  being 
ploughed.  When  the  farmer  perceives  his 
fheep-walks  to  become  moffy,  or  to  produce  bad 
grafs,  he  fhould  either  plough  or  manure  with 
hot  lime,  making  kilns  either  very  near  or  in 
the  fheep-walks,  becaufe  the  hotter  the  lime  is 
put  on,  the  fweeter  the  grafs  comes  up,  and 
that  early  in  the  year. 

10.  Burjling,  or  as  it  is  called  in  fome  places 
the  blajlt  attacks  fheep  when  driven  into  frefh 
grafs  or  young  clover.  They  overeat  them- 
felves,  foam  at  the  mouth,  fwell  exceedingly, 
breathe  very  quick  and  fhort,  then  jump  up, 
and  inftantly  fall  down  dead.  In  this  cafe,  the 
only  chance  of  faving  their  life  is  by  ftabbing 
them  in  the  maw  with  an  inftrument  made  for 
the  purpofe.  The  inftrument  is  a hollow  tube, 
with  a pointed  weapon  palling  through  it.  A 
hole  is  made  with  the  pointed  weapon  ; which 
is  immediately  withdrawn,  and  the  hole  is  kept 
open  by  inferting  the  tube  till  the  wind  is  dif- 
charged. 

11.  Sheep  are  infefted  with  ’wormsin  the  nofe 
called  oejlnis  ovis,  and  produced  from  the  egg 
of  a large  two-winged  fly.  The  frontal  finufes 
above  the  nofe  in  fheep  and  ocher  animals  are 
the  places  where  thefe  worms  live  and  attain 
their  full  growth.  Thefe  finufes  are  always  full 
of  a foft  white  matter,  which  furnilhes  thefe 
worms  with  a proper  nourifhment,  and  are 
fufficiently  large  for  their  habitation  ; and  when 
they  have  here  acquired  their  deftined  growth, 
in  which  they  are  fit  to  undergo  their  changes 
for  the  fly-ftate,  they  leave  their  old  habitation, 


and,  falling  to  the  earth,  bury  themfelves  there; 
and  when  thefe  are  hatched  into  flies,  the 
female,  when  fhe  has  been  impregnated  by  the 
male,  knows  that  the  nofe  of  a fheep  or  other 
animal  is  the  only  place  for  her  to  depofit  her 
eggs,  in  order  to  their  coming  to  maturity. 
Mr.  Vallifnieri,  to  whom  the  world  owes  fo 
many  difcoveries  in  the  infedt  clafs,  is  the  firft 
who  has  given  any  true  account  of  the  origin 
of  thefe  worms.  But  though  their  true  hiftory 
had  been  till  that  time  unknown,  the  creatures 
themfelves  were  very  early  difcovered,  and 
many  ages  fince  were  efteemed  a good  medicine 
in  epilepfies. 

The  fly  produced  from  this  worm  has  all  the 
time  of  its  life  a very  lazy  difpofition,  and  does 
not  like  to  make  any  ufe  either  of  its  legs  or 
wings.  Its  head  and  corfelet  together  are 
about  as  long  as  its  body,  which  is  compofed  of 
five  rings,  ftreaked  on  the  back  ; a pale  yellow 
and  brown  are  there  difpofed  in  irregular  fpots ; 
the  belly  is  of  the  fame  colours,  but  they  are 
there  more  regularly  difpofed,  for  the  brown 
here  makes  three  lines,  one  in  the  middle,  and 
one  on  each  fide,  and  all  the  intermediate  fpaces 
are  yellow.  The  wings  are  nearly  of  the  fame 
length  with  the  body,  and  are  a little  inclined 
in  their  pofitlon,  fo  as  to  lie  upon  the  body  : 
they  do  not,  however,  cover  it ; but  a naked 
fpace  is  left  between  them.  The  ailerons  or 
petty  wings  which  are  found  under  each  of  the 
wings  are  of  a whitifh  colour,  and  perfe£l:ly 
cover  the  balancers,  fo  that  they  are  not  to  be 
feen  without  lifting  up  thefe. 

The  fly  will  live  two  months  after  it  is  firft 
produced,  but  will  take  no  nourifhment  of  any 
kind  ; and  poflTibly  it  may  be  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  butterflies,  which  never  take  any  food 
during  the  whole  time  of  their  living  in  that 
ftate,  as  Reaumur  afferts. 

To  find  a proper  compofition  for  marking 
fheep  is  a matter  of  great  importance,  as  great 
quantities  of  wool  are  every  year  rendered  ufelefs 
by  the  pitch  and  tar  with  which  they  are  ufually 
marked.  The  requi'.lte  qualities  for  fuch  a 
compofition  are,  that  it  be  cheap,  that  the 
colour  be  ftrong  and  lafting,  fo  as  to  bear  the 
changes  of  weather,  and  not  to  injure  the  wool. 
Dr.  Lekfis  recommends  for  this  purpofe  melted 
tallow,  with  fo  much  charcoal  in  fine  powder 
ftirred  into  it  as  is  fufficient  to  make  it  of  a full 
black  colour,  and-of  a thick  confiftence.  This 
mixture,  being  applied  warm  with  a marking 
iron,  on  pieces  of  flannel,  quickly  fixed  or 
hardened,  bore  moderate  rubbing,  refifted  the 
fun  and  rain,  and  yet  could  be  walhed  out  freely 
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with  foap,  or  ley,  or  ftale  urine.  In  order  to 
render  it  ftill  more  durable,  and  prevent  its 
being  rubbed  off,  with  the  tallow  may  be  melted 
an  eighth,  fixth,  or  fourth,  of  its  weight  of  tar, 
which  will  readily  wafh  out  along  with  it  from 
the  wool. 

SHELL-TOOTHED,  an  epithet  applied  to  a 
horfc  that,  from  five  years  to  old  age,  naturally, 
and  without  any  artifice,  bears  the  mark  in  all 
his  fore-teeth ; infomuch  that,  at  twelve  or 
fifteen,  he  appears  with  the  mark  of  a horfe 
that  is  not  yet  fix.  For  in  the  nippers  of  other 
horfes  the  mark  difappears  towards  the  fixth 
year,  in  confequence  of  the  wearing  of  the 
tooth.  About  the  fame  age  it  is  half  worn  out 
in  the  middling  teeth,  and  towards  the  eighth 
year  it  difappears  in  the  corner  teeth  ; but  after 
a (hell-toothed  horfe  has  marked,  he  marks  dill 
equally  in  the  nippers,  the  middling,  and  the 
corner  teeth.  The  reafon  is,  that,  having  harder 
teeth  than  other  horfes,  his  teeth  do  not  wear, 
nor  lofe  the  black  fpot. 

Amongd  the  foreign  horfes,  we  find  a great 
many  (hell-toothed  horfes,  and  generally  the 
mares  are  more  apt  to  be  fo  than  the  horfes. 

SHINGLES,  a fpecies  of  eryfipelas  common 
to  the  human  (kin.  It  confids  of  fmall  pimples, 
which  foon  form  little  veficles,  that  dry  and 
become  fcaly.  This  diforder  ufually  fpreads 
farther  than  Its  fird  limits,  and  fometimes  en- 
circles the  loins. 

SHOEING.  Horfes,  and  fome  other  ani- 
mals dedined  to  labour,  are  (hod  with  iron,  in 
order  to  defend  and  preferve  their  hoofs.  As 
feet  differ,  fo  (hould  flioes  accordingly.  In  a 
judicious  treatife  on  tliis  fubjecd  by  Mr.  Clark 
of  Edinburgh,  the  common  form  'of  (hoes  and 
the  method  of  (hoeing  are,  with  great  reafon, 
totally  condemned,  and  a new  method  recom- 
mended, which  feems  founded  on  rational 
principles,  and  to  have  been  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience. 

“ In  preparing  the  foot  for  the  (hoe  accord- 
ing to  the  common  method,  our  author  ob- 
ferves,  the  frog,  the  folt;,  and  the  bars  or  bind- 
ers, are  pared  fo  much  that  the  blood  fre- 
quently appears.  The  common  (hoe  by  its 
form  (being  thick  on  the  infide  of  the  rim, 
and  thin  upon  the  outfide),  muft  of  con- 
ftquence  be  made  concave  or  hollow  on  that 
fide  which  is  placed  immediately  next  the  foot, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  reding  upon  the  foie. 
Ihe  fhoes  are  generally  of  an  immoderate 
weight  and  length,  and  every  means  is  ufed 
to  prevent  the  frog  from  reding  upon  the 
ground,  by  making  the  dioe  heels  thick,  broad. 


and  ftrong,  or  raifing  cramps  or  caukers  on 
them. 

“ From  this  form  of  the  (hoe,  and  from  this 
method  of  treating  the  hoof,  the  frog  is  raifed 
to  a confiderable  height  above  the  ground,  the 
heels  are  deprived  of  that  fubdance  which  was 
provided  by  nature  to  keep  the  crud  extended 
at  a proper  widenefs,  and  the  foot  is  fixed  as 
it  were  in  a vice. 

“ By  the  preffure  from  the  weight  of  the 
body,  and  refidance  from  the  outer  edges  of 
the  (hoe,  the  heels  are  forced  together,  and  re- 
tain that  (hape  impreffed  upon  them,  which  it  is 
impoffible  ever  afterwards  to  remove  j hence  a 
contra£tion  of  the  heels,  and  of  courfe  lamenefs. 
But  farther — 

“ The  heels,  as  has  been  obferved,  being 
forced  together,  the  crud  preffes  upon  the  pro- 
ceffes  of  the  colfin  and  extremities  of  the  nut- 
bone  ; the  frog  is  confined,  and  raifed  fo  far 
from  the  ground,  that  it  cannot  have  that  fup- 
port  upon  it  which  it  ought  to  have  : the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  is  impeded,  and  a wading 
of  the  frog,  and  frequently  of  the  whole  foot, 
enfues.  Hence  proceed  all  thofe  difeafes  of  the 
feet  known  by  the  names  of  founder^  hoef- 
bound,  narrow-heels f thru/lseSy  corns,  high  foleSy 
&c. 

“ I have  llkewife  frequently  obferved,  from 
this  comprelfion  of  the  internal  parts  of  the 
foot,  a fwelling  of  the  legs  immediately  above 
the  hoof,  attended  with  great  pain  and  inflam- 
matipn,  with  a difeharge  of  thin,  ichorous,  fetid 
matter : from  which  fymptoms,  it  is  often 
concluded,  that  the  horfe  is  in  a bad  habit  of 
body  (or  what  is  termed  a greafe  falling  down ), 
and  mud  therefore  undergo  a courfe  of  medi- 
cine, &c. 

The  bad  effects  of  this  praeflice  are  dill 
more  obvious  upon  the  external  parts  of  the 
hoof.  The  crud  toward  the  toe,  being  the 
only  part  of  the  hoof  free  from  compreffion, 
enjoys  a free  circulation  of  that  fluid  necefl'ary 
for  its  nourifhment,  and  grows  broader  and 
longer ; from  which  extraordinary  length  of 
toe,  the  horfe  durables  in  his  going,  and  cuts 
his  legs.  The  fmaller  particles  of  fand  infi- 
nuate  themfelvcs  between  the  (hoe  and  the 
heels,  which  grind  them  away,  and  thereby 
produce  lamenefs.  All  this  Is  entirely  owing 
to  the  great  fpring  the  heels  of  the  horfe  mud 
unavoidably  have  upon  the  heels  of  a (hoe  made 
in  this  form. 

“ This  concave  fhoe  in  time  wears  thin  at 
the  toe,  and,  yielding  to  the  preffure  made  upon 
it,  is  forced  wider,  and  of  confequence  breaks 
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off  all  that  part  of  the  cruft  on  the  outfide  of  the 
nails.  Inftances  of  this  kind  daily  occur,  info- 
much  that  there  hardly  remains  cruft  fufficient 
to  fix  a fhoe  upon. 

“ It  is  generally  thought,  that  the  broader  a 
fhoe  is,  and  the  more  it  covers  the  foie  and 
frog,  a horfe  will  travel  the  better.  But,  as 
has  been  formerly  remarked,  the  broader  a fhoe 
is  of  this  form,  it  muft  be  made  the  more  con- 
cave ; and,  of  confequence,  the  contracting 
power  upon  the  heels  muft  be  the  greater.  It 
is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that,  by  ufmg  ftrong 
broad-rimmed  concave  flioes  in  the  fummer- 
feafon,  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  the  roads 
very  dry  and  hard,  if  a horfe  is  obliged  to  go 
fall,  the  ftioes,  by  repeated  ftrokes  (or  friCtion) 
againft  the  ground,  acquire  a great  degree  of 
heat,  which  is  communicated  to  the  internal 
parts  of  the  foot ; and,  together  with  the  con- 
traction upon  the  heels  occafioned  by  the  form 
of  the  flioe,  muft  certainly  caufe  exquifite  pain. 
This  is  frequently  fucceeded  by  a violent  in- 
flammation in  the  internal  parts  of  the  hoof, 
and  is  the  caufe  of  that  difeafe  in  the  feet  fo 
fatal  to  the  very  beft  of  our  horfes,  commonly 
termed  a founder.  This  is  alfo  the  rcafon  why 
horfes,  after  a journey  or  a hard  ride,  are  ob- 
ferved to  fhift  their  feet  fo  frequently,  and  to  lie 
down  much. 

“ If  we  attend  further  to  the  convex  furface 
of  this  fhoe,  and  the  convexity  of  the  pavement 
upon  which  horfes  walk,  it  will  then  be  evident 
that  it  is  impoffible  for  them  to  keep  their  feet 
from  flipping  in  this  form  of  fhoe,  efpecially 
upon  declivities  of  the  ftreets. 

“ It  is  alfo  a common  praCIice,  efpecially  in 
this  place,  to  turn  up  the  heels  of  the  fhoes  into 
what  are  called  cramps  or  cankers,  by  which 
means  the  weight  of  the  horfe  is  confined  to  a 
very  narrow  furface,  viz.  the  inner  round  edge 
of  the  fhoe-rim  and  the  points  or  cankers  of 
each  heel,  which  foon  wear  round  and  blunt ; 
befides,  they  for  the  moft  part  are  made  by  far 
too  thick  and  long.  The  confequence  is,  that 
it  throws  the  horfe  forward  upon  the  toes,  and 
is  apt  to  make  him  flip  and  ftumble.  To  this 
caufe  we  muft  likewife  afcribe  the  frequent  and 
fudden  lamenefs  horfes  are  fubjeCI  to  in  the 
legs,  by  twifting  the  ligaments  of  the  joints,  ten- 
dons, &c. 

“ I do  not  affirm  that  cankers  are  always 
hurtful,  and  ought  to  be  laid  afide : on  the 
contrary,  I grant,  that  they,  or  fome  fuch-like 
contrivance,  are  extremely  neceffary,  and  may 
be  ufed  with  advantage  upon  flat  flioes  where 
4lie  ground  is  flippery ; but  they  fhould  be 


made  thinner  and  fharper  than  thofe  commonly 
ufed,  fo  as  to  fink  into  the  ground,  otherwife 
they  will  rather  be  hurtful  than  of  any  advan- 
tage. 

“ The  Chinefe  are  faid  to  account  a fmall 
foot  an  ornament  in  their  women  ; and  for  that 
purpofe,  when  young,  their  feet  are  confined  in 
fmall  fhoes.  This  no  doubt  produces  the  defired 
effect ; but  muft  necelTarily  be  very  prejudicial 
to  them  in  walking,  and  apt  to  render  them  en- 
tirely lame. 

“ This  pradlice,  however,  very  much  re- 
fembles  our  manner  of  flioeing  horfes;  for,  if  we 
looked  upon  it  as  an  advantage  to  them  to  have 
long  feet,  with  narrow  low  heels,  and  fuppofing 
we  obferved  no  inconvenience  to  attend  it,  or 
bad  confequence  to  follow  it,  w^e  could  not 
poffibly  ufe  a more  effeflual  means  to  bring  it 
about  than  by  following  the  method  already 
defcribed. 

“ In  flioeing  a horfe,  therefore,  we  fliould 
in  this,  as  in  ever  other  cafe,  ftudy  to  follow 
nature : and  certainly  that  fhoe  which  is  made 
of  fuch  a form  as  to  referable,  as  near  as  poffible, 
the  natural  tread  and  fliape  of  the  foot,  muft  be 
preferable  to  any  other. 

“ But  it  is  extrernely  difficult  to  lay  down 
fixed  rules  with  refpe£l:  to  the  proper  method  to 
be  obferved  in  treating  the  hoofs  of  different 
horfes  : it  is  equally  difficult  to  lay  down 
any  certain  rule  for  determining  the  precife 
form  to  be  given  their  flioes.  This  will  be  ob- 
vious to  every  judicious  practitioner,  from  the 
various  conftruCtions  of  their  feet,  from  dif- 
eafe, and  from  other  caufes  that  may  occur  ; fo 
that  a great  deal  muft  depend  upon  the  difcre- 
tion  and  judgment  of  the  operator,  in  propor- 
tioning the  fhoe  to  the  foot,  by  imitating  the 
natural  tread,  to  prevent  the  hoof  from  con- 
trading  a bad  fliape. 

“ In  order,  therefore,  to  give  fome  general 
idea  of  what  may  be  thought  moft  neceffary  in 
this  matter,  I fliall  endeavour  to  defcribe  that 
form  of  fhoe  and  method  of  treating  the  hoofs 
of  horfes,  which,  from  experience,  I have  found 
moft  beneficial.” 

The  following  Mr.  Clark  conceives  to  be 
the  proper  method.  “ It  is  to  be  remembered,” 
fays  he,  “ that  a horfe’s  flioe  ought  by  no  means 
to  reft  upon  the  foie,  otherwife  it  will  occafion 
lamenefs;  therefore  it  muft  reft  entirely  on  the 
cruft : and,  in  order  that  we  may  imitate  the 
natural  tread  of  the  foot,  the  flioe  muft  be  made 
flat  (if  the  height  of  the  foie  does  not  forbid  it) ; 
it  muft  be  of  an  equal  thicknefs  all  around  the 
outfide  of  the  rim  ; and  on  that  part  of  it  which 
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is  to  be  placed  Immediately  next  the  foot,  a nar- 
row rim  or  margin  is  to  be  formed,  not  exceed- 
ing the  breadth  of  the  cruft  upon  which  it  is  to 
red,  with  the  nail-holes  placed  exactly  in  the 
middle  ; and  from  this  narrow  rim  the  flioe  is 
to  be  made  gradually  thinner  towards  its  inner 
edge.  (See  Plate  XXVI.) 

“ The  breadth  of  the  (hoe  is  to  be  regulated 
by  the  fize  of  the  foot,  and  the  work  to  which 
the  horfe  is  accuftomed  : but,  in  general,  it 
Ihould  be  made  rather  broad  at  the  toe,  and 
narrow  towards  the  extremity  of  each  heel,  in 
order  to  let  the  frog  reft  with  freedom  upon  the 
ground.  The  neceffity  of  this  has  been  already 
flicwn. 

“ The  ftioe  being  thus  formed  and  fliaped 
like  the  foot,  the  furface  of  the  cruft  is  to  be 
made  fmooth,  and  the  Ihoe  fixed  on  with  eight 
or  at  moft  ten  nails,  the  heads  of  which  ftiould 
be  funk  into  the  holes,  fo  as  to  be  equal  with 
the  furface  of  the  ftioe.  The  foie,  frog,  and 
bars,  as  I have  already  obferved,  ftiould  never 
be  pared,  farther  than  taking  off  what  is  ragged 
from  the  frog,  and  any  excrefcences  or  inequa- 
lities from  the  foie.  And  it  is  very  properly  re- 
marked by  Mr.  Ofmer,  ‘ That  the  ftioe  ftiould 
be  made  fo  as  to  ftand  a little  wider  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  each  heel  than  the  foot  itfelf : other- 
wife,  as  the  foot  grows  in  length,  the  heel  of 
the  ftioe  in  a ftiort  time  gets  within  the  heel  of 
the  horfe;  which  prefl'ure  often  breaks  the  cruft, 
and  produces  a temporary  lamenefs,  perhaps  a 
corn.’ 

“ This  method  of  ftioeing  horfes  I have  fol- 
lowed long  before  Mr.  Ofmer’s  treatife  on  that 
fubjetfi  was  publiftied  ; and  for  thefe  feveral 
years  paft  I have  endeavoured  to  introduce  it 
into  practice. 

But  fo  much  are  farriers,  grooms,  &c. 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  common  method  of 
ftioeing  and  paring  out  the  feet,  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  they  can  even  be  prevailed  upon  to 
make  a proper  trial  of  it.  1 hey  cannot  be  fa- 
tisfied  unlefs  the  frog  be  finely  fhaped,  the  foie 
pared,  and  the  bars  cut  out,  in  order  to  make 
the  heels  appear  wide.  This  pradfice  gives 
them  a ftiow  of  widenefs  for  the  time ; yet 
that,  together  wdtli  the  concave  form  of  the 
ftioe,  forwards  the  contraction  of  the  heels, 
which,  when  confirmed,  readers  the  animal 
lame  for  life. 

“ In  this  flat  form  of  ftioe,  Its  thickeft  part 
is  upon  the  outfide  of  the  rim,  w'here  it  is  moft 
expofed  to  be  worn  ; and  being  made  gradually 
thinner  towards  its  inner  edge,  it  is  therefore 
much  lighter  tlian  the  common  concave  ftioe  : 


yet  It  will  laft  equally  as  long,  and  with  more 
advantage  to  the  hoof ; and  as  the  frog  or  heel 
is  allowed  6o  reft  upon  the  ground,  the  foot  ex- 
joys the  fame  points  of  fupport  as  in  its  natural 
ftate.  It  muft  therefore  be  much  eafier  for  the 
horfe  in  his  way  of  going,  and  be  a means  of 
making  him  furer- footed.  It  is  likewife  evi- 
dent, that,  from  this  ftioe,  the  hoof  cannot 
acquire  any  bad  form  ; when,  at  the  fame  time, 
it  receives  every  advantage  that  poffibly  could 
be  expedled  from  ftioeing.  In  this  refpeft  it 
may  very  properly  be  faid,  that  we  make  the 
ftioe  to  the  foot,  and  not  the  foot  to  the  ftioe;  as 
is  but  too  much  the  cafe  in  the  concave  ftioes, 
where  the  foot  very  much  refembles  that  of  a 
cat’s  fixed  into  a walnut-ftiell. 

“ It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  hoofs  of  young 
horfes,  before  they  are  ftiod,  for  the  moft  part 
are  wide  and  open  at  the  heels,  and  that  the 
cruft  is  fufficiently  thick  and  ftrong  to  admit  of 
the  nails  being  fixed  very  near  the  extremities 
of  each.  But,  as  I have  formerly  remarked, 
from  the  conftant  ufe  of  concave  ftioes,  the 
cruft  of  this  part  of  the  foot  grows  thinner  and 
weaker  ; and  when  the  nails  are  fixed  too  far 
back,  efpecially  upon  the  infide,  the  horfe  be- 
comes lame;  to  avoid  this,  they  are  placed  more 
towards  the  fore-part  of  the  hoof.  This  caufes 
the  heels  of  the  horfe  to  have  the  greater  fpring 
upon  the  heels  of  the  ftioe,  which  is  fo  very 
detrimental  as  to  occafion  lamenefs  ; whereas, 
by  ufing  this  flat  form  of  ftioe,  all  thefe  inconve- 
niences are  avoided  ; and  if  the  hoofs  of  young 
horfes,  from  the"  firft  time  that  they  were 
ftiod,  were  continued  to  be  conftantly  treated 
according  to  the  method  here  recommended,  the 
heels  would  always  retain  their  natural  ftrength 
and  ftiape. 

“ By  following  this  flat  method  of  ftioeing, 
and  manner  of  treating  the  hoofs,  feveral  horfes 
now  under  my  care,  that  v/ere  formerly  tender- 
footed, and  frequently  lame,  while  ftiod  with 
broad  concave  ftioes,  are  now  quite  found,  and 
their  hoofs  in  as  good  condition  as  when  the 
firft  ftioes  were  put  upon  them. 

“ If  farriers  confidered  attentively  the  de- 
fign  of  ftioeing  horfes,  and  would  take  pains 
to  make  themfelves  acquainted  with  the  ana- 
tomical ftru£lure  of  the  foot,  they  would  then 
be  convinced,  that  this  method  of  treating  the 
hoofs,  and  this  form  of  ftioe,  is  preferable  to 
that  which  is  fo  generally  pradlifed. 

“ It  has  been  alleged,  that  in  this  form  of 
ftioe,  horfes  do  not  go  fo  well  as  in  that  com- 
monly ufed.  This  objedfion  will  eafily  be  fet 
afide,  by  attending  to  the  following  paiticulars-. 
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There  are  but  few  farriers  that  Can  or  will  en- 
deavour to  make  this  fort  of  Ihoe  as  it  ought  to 
be.  The  iron,  in  forming  it,  does  not  fo  eafily 
turn  into  the  circular  lhape  neceflary  as  in  the 
common  fhoe;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal reafon  why  they  object  to  it,  efpecially 
where  they  work  much  by  the  piece.  And  as 
many  horfes  that  are  commonly  thod  with 
concave  fhoes  have  their  foies  confiderably 
higher  than  the  cruft,  if  the  (hoe  is  not  pro- 
perly formed,  or  if  it  is  made  too  flat,  it  muft 
unavoidably  reft  upon  the  foie,  and  occafion 
lamenefs. 

“ The  practice  of  paring  the  foie  and  frog  is 
alfo  fo  prevalent,  and  thought  fo  abfolutely  ne- 
celTary,  that  it  is  indifcriminately  pra£lifed, 
even  to  excefs,  on  all  kinds  of  feet : and  while 
this  method  continues  to  be  followed,  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  horfes  can  go  upon  hard 
ground  (on  this  open  fhoe)  with  that  freedom 
they  would  do  if  their  foies  and  frogs  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  their  full  natural  ftrength. 

“ Experience  teaches  us,  that,  in  very  thin- 
foled  fhoes,  we  feel  an  acute  pain  from  every 
fharp-pointed  (tone  we  happen  to  tread  upon. 
Horfes  are  fenfible  of  the  fame  thing  in  their 
feet,  when  their  foies,  &c.  are  pared  too  thin. 
Hence  they  who  are  prej  udiced  againft  this  me- 
thod, without  ever  refle£ting  upon  the  thin 
ftate  of  the  foie,  &c.  are  apt  to  condemn  it, 
and  draw  their  conclufions'  more  from  outward 
appearances  than  from  any  reafoning  or  know- 
ledge of  the  ftru£lure  of  the  parts.  From  a 
due  attention  likewife  to  the  ftru£ture  of  a 
horfe’s  foot  in  a natural  ftate,  it  will  be  ob- 
vious, that  paring  away  the  foie,  frog,  &c. 
muft  be  hurtful,  and  in  reality  is  deftroying 
that  fubftance  provided  by  nature  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot : from 
fuch  pra£tice  it  muft  be  more  liable  to  acci- 
dents from  hard  bodies,  fuch  as  (harp  ftones, 
nails,  glafs,  &c.  From  this  confideration  we 
(hall  likewife  find,  that  a narrow  piece  of  iron, 
adapted  to  the  fhape  and  fize  of  the  foot,  is  the 
only  thing  neceflary  to  protect  the  cruft  from 
breaking  or  wearing  away  ; the  foie,  &c.  re- 
quiring no  defence  if  never  pared. 

“ There  is  one  obfervation  I would  farther 
make  ; which  is,  that  the  fhoe  fhould  be  made 
of  good  iron,  well  worked,  or  what  fmiths 
call  hammer-hardened'i  that  is,  beaten  all  over 
lightly  with  a hammer  when  almoft  cold.  The 
Spanilh  and  Portuguefe  farriers  ufe  this  prac- 
tice greatly,  infom.uch  that  many  people,  who 
have  feen  them  at  work,  have  reported  that 
they  form  their  horfes’  flioes  without  heating 


them  in  the  fire  as  we  do.  It  is  well  known, 
that  heating  of  iron  till  it  is  red  foftens  it 
greatly  j and  when  fhoes  thus  foftened  are  put 
upon  horfes’  feet,  they  wear  away  like  lead. 
But  when  the  fhoes  are  well  hammered,  the 
iron  becomes  more  compadt,  firm,  and  hard ; 
fo  that  a well-hammered  fhoe,  though  made 
confiderably  lighter,  yet  will  laft  as  long  as 
one  that  is  made  heavier;  the  advantage  of 
which  is  obvious,  as  the  horfe  will  move  his 
feet  with  more  activity,  and  be  in  lefs  danger 
of  cutting  his  legs. 

“ The  common  concave  fhoes  are  very  faulty 
in  this  refpe£l : for,  ?n  fitting  or  fhaping  them 
to  the  foot,  they  require  to  be  frequently  heat- 
ed, in  order  to  make  them  bend  to  the  unequal 
furface  which  the  hoof  acquires  from  the  con- 
ftant  ufe  of  thefe  flioes  : they  thereby  become 
foft ; and  to  attempt  to  harden  them  by  beating 
or  hammering  when  they  are  fhaped  to  the  foot 
would  undo  the  whole.  But  flat  fhoes,  by 
making  them,  when  heated,  a little  narrower 
than  the  foot,  will,  by  means  of  hammering, 
become  wider,  and  acquire  a degree  of  elafti- 
city  and  firmnefs  which  it  is  neceffary  they 
fhould  have,  but  impoflible  to  be  given  them 
by  any  other  means  whatever;  fo  that  any  far- 
rier, from  praftice,  will  foon  be  able  to  judge, 
from  the  quality  of  the  iron,  how  much  a fhoe, 
in  fitting  it  to  the  circumference  of  the  hoof, 
will  ftretch  by  hammering  when  it  is  almoft 
cold  : this  operation,  in  fitting  flat  fhoes,  will 
be  the  lefs  difficult,  efpecially  when  it  is  confi- 
dered,  that  as  there  are  no  inequalities  on  the 
furface  of  the  hoof  (or  at  leaft  ought  not  to 
be)  w^hich  require  to  be  bended  thereto,  fhoes 
of  this  kind  only  require  to  be  made  fmooth  and 
flat ; hence  they  will  prefs  equally  upon  the 
circumference  or  cruft  of  the  hoof,  which  is  the 
natural  tread  of  a horfe.” 

Mr.  Moorcroft,  an  ingenious  veterinary 
praftitioner  in  London,  avows  a preference  to 
this  kind  of  fhoe,  which  he  calls  the  “ feated 
Jhoe”  and  which  he  forms  in  a die,  in  the  fame 
manner  that  money  is  ftruck  in  coining.  His 
figure  of  the  fhoe  is  given  in  the  plate  already 
referred  to,  and  his  account  of  it  is  as  follows. 

“ The  fhoe  beft  calculated  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe,”  fays  he,  “ is  that  fo  ftrongly  recommended 
by  Mr.  Ofmer  and  Mr.  Clark.  The  upper  fur- 
face of  this  fhoe  confifts  of  two  parts  : an  outer 
part,  which  is  a perfeft  plane  near  the  rim,  cor- 
refponding  with  the  breadth  of  the  cruft,  and 
called  the  feat ; and  an  inner  part,  doping  from 
the  feat,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the 
bevel. 
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The  feat  5s  obvioufly  intended  to  fupport 
the  cruft  in  its  whole  extent,  the  bevel  to  lie  ofF 
the.  foie  j and  this  part  being  more  or  lefs  broad, 
according  to  the  kind  of  work  propofed  to  be 
done,  will  give  the  requifite  ftrength  to  the 
flioe. 

“ As  the  whole  of  the  cruft  bears  on  the 
feat,  it  is  lefs  liable  to  be  broken  than  when 
only  a fmall  part  of  it  refts  on  the  flioe.  In 
confequence,  likewlfe,  of  the  cruft  refting  on 
the  flat  feat,  the  weight  of  the  body  has  a ten- 
dency to  fpread  the  foot  wider  in  every  direc- 
tion, rather  than  to  contract  it,  as  has  been 
obferved  to  happen  with  the  common  fhoe : and 
it  has  in  fa£t  been  found,  in  various  inftances, 
that  a foot  contra£l:ed  by  the  common  fhoe,  and 
afterwards  fhod  with  the  feated  one,  has  be- 
come wider  without  the  horfe  having  been 
taken  from  his  ufual  work  ; and  again,  that  a 
foot  being  of  a full  fize  and  proper  form 
when  firft  fliod  with  the  feated  Ihoe,  has 
retained  the  fame  fize  and  form  without  the 
flighteft  alteration,  as  long  as  the  feated  fhoe 
was  ufed. 

“By  the  flope  or  bevel  In  the  fhoe,  a cavity 
Is  formed  between  it  and  the  foie,  fufflcient  to 
admit  a picker,  and  to  prevent  prefTure  on  this 
part,  without  the  foie  itfelf  being  hollowed, 
and  confequently  weakened. 

“ For  if  it  be  one  of  the  funftlons  of  the 
homy  foie  to  defend  the  fenfible  foie,  of  which, 
from  its  fituation  and  nature,  no  one  can  doubt, 
it  muft  be  evident,  that  the  more  perfedb  it 
is  left,  the  ftronger  it  muft  neceflarlly  be,  and' 
of  courfe  the  more  competent  to  perform  its 
office.” 

The  author  goes  on  to  obferve,  that  “ though 
lie  is  not  fanguine  enough  to  fuppofe,  that  this 
fhoe  will  prevent  lamenefs  in  every  cafe  ; he  is 
neverthelefs  warranted  by  experience  to  aflert, 
that  it  willdiminifh  its  frequency.” 

Mr.  Coleman,  however,  ftates  fome  im- 
portant objedlions  to  this  form  of  the  flioe. 

“ If,”  fays  he,  “ it  fhould  be  found,  where 
the  fhoe  is  applied,  that  the  foie  very  fre- 
quently receives  prejfure,  then  we  fliall  demon- 
Itrate  that  the  pratlice  is  incompatible  with  the 
principle.  If  it  be  good  pradfice  for  the  foie  to 
receive  prefliire,  then  the  principle  muft  be  er- 
roneous that  attempts  to  make  the  fhoe  rejl 
totally  on  the  crujl : and  if  the  principle  be  well 
founded  for  the  cruji  only  to  fupport  the  fhoe, 
then,  if  the  foie  be  in  contadi  with  the  fhoe, 
the  practice  mtifl  be  imperfeSl.  Except  a model 
be  taken  of  every  horfe’s  foot,  it  is  impojfible  for 
the  refting-place  of  the  flioe  precifely  to  jit  the 


cruft  ; for  the  cruft  not  only  varies  exceedingly 
in  different  horfi;s,  but  in  the  fame  hoof  at  dif- 
ferent parts.  The  flat  furface,  therefore,  that 
is  only  broad  enough  for  the  toe,  is  frequently 
too  broad  for  the  quarters  and  heels.  And  in  all 
the  fhoes  I have  ever  feen  of  this  defeription, 
the  flat  part  of  the  fhoe  Is  made  of  the  fame 
breadth  at  the  quarters  as  at  the  toe  (fee  Plate 
XXVI.)  It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  this 
furface  very  generally  exceeds  the  cruji  at  every 
part.  In  the  fame  proportion  as  the  feat  of  the 
flioe  exceeds  the  breadth  of  cruft,  exadlly  fo 
much  of  a flat  furface  is  oppofed  to  an  equal 
quantity  of  foie.  The  principle  of  this  fhoe  is 
therefore  defeated  by  the  practice  *,  for,  inftead 
of  the  feat  refting  on  the  cruft,  it  projedls  over 
the  edge  of  the  foie.  It  is  therefore  a fadl,  that 
vidiile  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  a 
flat  feat  on  the  fhoe,  in  order  to  fupport  the 
cruft  only,  and  the  web  concave,  in  order  to 
remove  prelTure  from  every  part  of  the  foie ; 
that  the  feat  has,  neverthelefs,  very  rarely  fitted 
the  cruji  : and  confequently  the  foies  of  all  flat 
feet,  at  their  connedlion  with  the  cruft,  muft  re- 
ceive more  or  lefs  of  preflure  from  the  feat  of 
the  fhoe.  Where  the  foie  is  concave,  this  fhoe 
will  only  reft  on  the  cruft  : but  a fhoe  that  is 
fiat  on  its  whole  internal  furface  would  anfwer 
the  fame  purpofe  ; for  the  concave  part  of  the 
foie  oppofite  to  the  concavity  of  the  web  of  the 
fhoe  would  receive  no  preflure  even  from  a flioe 
wholly  flat.” 

After  having  ftated  thefe  fadls  relative  to  a 
form  of  flioe,  neverthelefs  (we  will  venture  to 
fay)  fuperior  to  that  of  fome  later  veterinarians, 
the  ingenious  profeflbr  proceeds  to  recommend 
a flioe  which  has  been  found  free  from  thefe 
and  other  objeftions,  and  which  indeed  bids 
fair  to  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  every  other  kiml. 
Before  we  introduce  this  to  the  reader’s  notice, 
however,  it  wdll  be  expedfed  we  fhould  at  leaft 
mention  in  a curfory  way  the  flioes  propofed  by 
Mr.  St.  Bel,  and  Mr.  Taplin  ; both  of  w'hom 
have  taken  confiderable  pains  to  attradl  the  no- 
tice of  the  public  to  their  peculiar  inventions. 
To  fay  the  truth,  however,  the  changes  they 
have  introduced  are  rather  novelties  than  im- 
provements ; and,  as  fuch,  we  content  ourfelvcs 
with  little  more  than  exhibiting  the  delineations 
attributed  to  them  in  the  plate.  Mr.  St.  Bel 
indeed  is  chargeable  with  an  important  er- 
ror, no  lefs  than  that  of  promoting  the  arched 
form  of  the  horfe’s  foot,  and  thus  raifing  the 
frog  out  of  the  way  of  prefliire;  a pradlice  (as 
will  prefently  be  fliewn)  highly  injurious  to 
the  animal.  Were  we  difpofed  indeed  to  pre- 
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fent  the  reader  with  an  analyfis  of  Mr.  Tap- 
lin’s  fyftem  of  Ihoeing,  fo  peculiarly  redun- 
dant is  that  gentleman’s  language,  fo  un- 
connedfed  his  reafoning,  and  fo  affedfed  his 
phrafeology,  that  the  attempt  would  be  hope- 
lefs.  The  following  feledlions  from  Mr.  St. 
Bel,  however,  have  at  leaft  the  merit  of  being 
intelligible,  and  are  not  wholly  deflitute  of  ufe- 
ful  information. 

“ The  feet  of  horfes,”  fays  he,  “ at  their 
inferior  furface,  are  naturally  concave,  flat,  or 
convex.  Suppofe,  for  inftance,  a foot  well 
formed  and  properly  concave  ; a fecond,  flat ; 
and  a third,  convex.  The  inconveniences  at- 
tending the  convex  and  flat  foot  will  be  con- 
fiderably  increafed  by  fhoes  with  a fimilar  fur- 
face,  becaufe  the  iron  of  the  fhoe  being  harder 
than  the  horn  of  the  hoof  prefents  a fmoother 
and  more  poliflied  furface,  and,  confequently, 
more  liable  to  flip.  On  this  account  therefore 
it  is,  that  I have  propofed  the  concave JJjoe,  that 
is  to  fay,  concave  in  its  lower  furface^  becaufe  it 
reprefents  the  natural Jhape  of  the  foot,  and  becaufe 
it  fulfils,  in  every  refpedf,  the  views  and  inten- 
tions of  nature  ; and  I am  therefore  convinced 
that  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  all  good  feet, 

“ As  fome  cafes  are  to  be  excepted  from 
every  general  rule,  fo  here  the  ufe  of  the  con- 
cave flioe  is  to  be  excepted  from  the  cafe  of  a 
fat  foot,  and  efpeclally  of  a convex  one  : but  it 
does  not  follow  from  this  exception,  that  the 
ufe  of  this  fhoe  may  not  become  general  in 
time ; becaufe  it  mufl;  be  remembered,  that 
feet  only  become  flat  and  convex  through  bad 
Jhoeingf  or  by  fome  accident,  as  when  a horfe 
is  foundered  ; and  that  no  horfes,  not  even 
thofe  bred  in  marfhy  and  low  lands,  are  foaled 
with  this  imperfedlion.  Nor  can  we  be  jufti- 
iied  in  accufmg  nature  with  having  negledted  to 
provide  fufficiently  for  the  foundations  of  this 
admirable  machine,  when  at  the  fame  time 
the  fame  machine  affords  us  fo  many  convinc- 
ing proofs  both  of  her  wifdom  and  her  pro- 
vidence. 

“ But  it  is  not  in  the  concave  form  only 
that  the  flioe  here  propofed  mufl:  differ  from 
the  fhoe  in  ufe  among  farriers,  at  this  day ; 
there  are  certain  proportions  alfo  to  be  obferved 
in  its  different  parts.  Its  breadth  fhould  be 
confiderably  lefs  than  the  breadth  of  the  com- 
mon fhoe  : it  is  totally  unneceffary  to  cover  any 
part  of  the  foie,  efpeclally  when  care  is  taken 
to  preferve  its  natural  hardnefs.  The  breadth 
of  the  fhoe  at  the  heels  fhould  be  one  half 
of  its  breadth  at  the  toe.  Its  thicknefs  fhould 
dgcreafe  gradually  from  the  toe,  fo  as  to  be 


reduced  one  half  at  the  extremity  of  the  heels. 
As  to  the  diftribution  of  the  flamp  holes,  every 
farrier  knows  that  in  fhoes  for  the  fore  feet  they 
fhould  be  at  the  toe,  and  quarters,  becaufe  the 
wall,  or  cruft,  of  the  fore  feet  is  ftronger  at 
the  toe  than  at  the  heels.  The  reverfe  of  this 
is  to  be  obferved  in  the  hind  flioes,  becaufe 
the  heels  and  quarters  of  the  hind  feet  are 
commonly  ftronger  than  the  toe.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  lay  down  a'ny  general  rule  for  difpofing 
of  thefe  holes  in  bad  feet ; it  mufl  be  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  farrier  to  diftribute  them  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  be  able  to  fix  the  nails  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  cruft  where  the  horn  is  found  and 
firm.  Farriers  generally  multiply  thefe  ftamp- 
holes  too  much  ; which  brings  the  nails  too 
clofe  together,  occafions  the  horn  to  break  in 
fplinters,  and  at  length  deftroys  the  cruft. 

“ I would  recommend  the  following  number 
for  good  feet,  viz.  for  race-horfes,  fix ; i.  e. 
three  on  each  fide : for  faddle  horfes,  feven ; 
four  on  the  outfide  and  three  within,  the  quarter 
on  this  fide  being  weaker  than  on  the  other : 
the  fame  number  for  coach  horfes  of  the  mid- 
dling fize  ; for  large  coach  horfes,  four  on  each 
fide;  and  for  cart  horfes,  five  on  the  out  and 
four  on  the  infide. 

“ It  is  alfo  of  principal  Importance  to  de- 
termine the  weight  of  the  fhoe for  it  is  mat- 
ter of  aftoniftiment  to  fee  fome  horfes  with 
fhoes  w'eighing  each  five  pounds,  making  to- 
gether a burthen  of  twenty  pounds  of  iron  at- 
tached to  their  four  feet.  It  is  obvious  to 
common  fenfe,  that  fuch  an  additional  weight 
fixed  to  the  extremity  of  the  leg  muft  be  pro- 
dudlive  of  fome  inconvenience  or  other ; and 
in  fa£l  the  mufcles  are  thereby  compelled  to 
greater  exertion,  the  ligaments  are  ftretched, 
and  the  articulations  continually  fatigued  ; and 
befides  all  thefe  evil  confequences,  the  fhoe 
by  its  weight  forces  out  the  nails,  and  fo  en- 
tirely fpoils  the  texture  of  the  wall,  or  cruft, 
that  it  becomes  often  extremely  difficult  to  fix 
the  fhoe  to  the  hoof.  Why  then,  we  may  afle, 
do  not  the  pradlitioners  of  the  prefent  day,  who 
are  dally  witnefles  of  thefe  fadls,  and  are  indeed 
the  principal  authors  of  them,  apply  themfelves 
to  the  corredlion  of  their  own  errors  ? The  an- 
fwer,  I fear,  is  obvious ; becaufe  he  who  is  un- 
educated, and  deftitute  of  found  principles  in 
his  art,  cannot  turn  to  real  profit  the  expe- 
rience he  has  acquired,  nor  abandon  the  path  of 
prejudice  and  cuftom  in  which  he  has  fo  long 
journied  ; but  fatisfies  himfelf  with  continuing 
to  imitate  and  repeat  whatever  he  has  feen  done 
by  others. 
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The  weight  which  we  propofe  for  flioes  of 
different  kinds  is  nearly  as  follows : lb.  oz. 

1.  For  the  ftrongeft  fort  of  cart 

horfes,  - - 212 

2.  For  the  fmaller  horfes  of  this 

kind,  - - I 12 

3.  For  the  largefl;  coach  horfes,  - l 12 

4.  For  the  fmaller  ditto,  - ^4 

5.  For  faddle  horfes  of  any  height 

J lb.  2 oz.  to  10 

6.  for  race  horfes,  - 5 oz.  to  4 

By  reducing  the  fupcrfluous  breadth  of  thefe 
fhoes,  their  thicknefs  may  be  increafed  with- 
out making  any  addition  to  their  weight.” 

Mr.  Coleman  expreffcs  his  fentiments  of  the 
(hoe  propofed  by  Mr.  St.  Bel,  in  the  follow- 
ing words : “ Mr.  St.  Bel,”  fa3's  he,  em- 
ployed a fhoe  with  a flat  upper  furface  ; but, 
from  not  attending  to  the  very  important  ope- 
ration of  removing  the  foie  under  the  heels  of 
the  fhoe,  to  every  kind  of  hoof,  it  frequently 
failed  of  fuccefs. 

**  The  bed  form  for  the  external  furface  of 
the  llioe  is  a regular  concavity ; that  is,  the 
common  Jhoe  reverfed.  This  fhoe  leaves  the  hoof 
of  the  fame  figure  when  fliod,  as  before  its 
application.  And  it  is  evident,  that  a conca- 
vity has  more  points  of  conta£l  with  pavement 
and  other  convex  bodies  than  a flat  or  convex 
furface,  and  that  the  horfe  is  confequently  more 
fecure  on  his  legs.  A fhoe  that  is  flat  exter- 
nally, may  preferve  the  hoof  equally  well  in 
health  ; but  this  form  is  not  fo  well  calculated 
to  prevent  the  horfe  from  flipping  as  a con- 
cavity.” 

Thefe  obfervations,  as  applying  to  the  fy- 
ftem  of  Mr.  St.  Bel,  we  have  taken  out  of  their 
natural  order.  In  the  preceding  pages  of  his 
work,  Mr.  Coleman  makes  the  following  re- 
marks on  the  principles  and  pra£l;ice  of  fhoeing 
horfes. 

“ There  are  two  circumftances  necefTary  to 
be  attended  to,”  fays  he,  “ in  fhoeing,  viz.  to 
cut  the  hoof  and  apply  the  fhoe.  Before  the 
hoof  is  prote<D:ed  by  iron,  fome  parts  require  to 
be  removed,  and  others  preferved.  This  is 
even  of  more  importance  than  the  form  of  the 
fhoe.  But  many  have  attended  chiefly  to  the 
fhoe,  and  not  to  its  application,  or  to  the  hoof  \ 
and  this  error  has  produced  more  mifchief,  and 
more  enemies  to  the  Veterinary  College,  than  all 
the  prejudices  and  calumnies  of  grooms  and 
farriers. 

“ The  firft  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  to  take 
away  a portion  of  the  foie  between  the  whole 
length  of  the  bars  and  cruft,  with  a drawing- 
knife*,  for  the  heels  of  the  folc  cannot  receive 


preflfure  without  corns.  To  avoid  this,  the  foie 
fliould  be  made  concave,  fo  as  not  to  be  in  con- 
tact with  the  flioe.  If  there  be  any  one  part  of 
the  praftice  of  flioeing  more  important  than  the 
reft,  it  is  this  removal  of  the  foie,  between  the 
bars  and  cruft.  When  this  is  done,  the  horfe 
will  always  be  free  from  corns,  whatever  may 
be  the  form  of  the  fhoe. 

“ Bcfides  this,  the  heels  of  the  fhoe  fhould 
be  made  to  reft  on  the  jun£tion  of  the  bars  with 
the  cruft  : whereas,  if  the  bars  are  removed, 
the  fhoe  is  fupported  by  the  cruft  only,  and 
not  by  the  folid  broad  bafis  of  cruft  and  bars 
united. 

It  is  necefTary  that  the  foie  fhould  be  cut 
before  any  other  part  of  the  hoof  be  removed. 
If  the  heels  have  been  JirJl  lowered  by  the  but- 
teris,  then  poffibly  there  may  not  be  fufficient 
foie  left  to  enable  a drawing  knife  to  be  applied, 
without  reaching  the  fenfible  foie  *,  whereas, 
by  cutting  the  foie  in  the  firft  inftance,  we  can 
determine  on  the  propriety  of  lowering  the 
heels  and  fhortening  the  toe.  The  foie  can 
then  defcend,  without  the  motion  being  ob- 
ftrufted  by  the  fhoe  i and  any  foreign  bodies 
that  may  have  got  into  this  cavity  arc  always 
forced  out  when  the  foie  dofcends,  without  pro- 
ducing any  mifchief. 

“ When  the  fhoe  is  applied,  the  cavity  be- 
tween the  foie  and  fhoe  fhould  be  fufficiently 
large,  at  every  part,  to  admit  a large  horfe 
picker,  and  particularly  between  the  bars  and 
cruft.  If  the  foie  is  naturally  concave,  a fhoe 
with  a flat  furface  applied  to  the  cruft  will  not 
touch  any  part  of  the  foie  ; and  if  the  foie  be 
flat,  or  even  convex  in  the  middle,  or  towards 
the  toe,  the  quarters  and  heels  of  the  foie  will 
generally  admit  of  being  made  concave  with  a 
drawing  knife,  fo  as  not  to  receive  any  preflure 
from  a flat  fhoe. 

**  If  a fhoe  with  a flat  upper  furface  does 
not  leave  ample  fpace  for  a picker,  between  the 
foie  and  fhoe,  then  it  is  requifite  to  make  either 
the  foie  or  the  fhoe  concave.  When  the  foie 
appears  in  flakes,  and  thick  in  fubftance,  it  will 
be  better  to  make  the  whole  of  the  foie  con- 
cave by  a drawing  knife ; and  this  operation 
fhould  always  be  performed  before  the  toe  Is 
fhortened  or  the  heels  lowered.  When  we  have 
made  the  foie  hollow,  then  a fhoe  with  a flat 
furface  will  reft  only  on  the  cruft  : but  if  the 
foie  be  flat,  or  convex,  and  thin  towards  the 
toe  and  middle  of  the  hoof,  fo  as  to  prevent 
the  poflibillty  of  removing  the  foie  at  thefe  parts 
to  form  a concavity,  then  it  is  necefTary  to  em- 
ploy a fhoe  fufficiently  concave  to  avoid prejfure.,  and 
to  admit  a picker.  In  this  cafe,  however,  the  foie 
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at  the  heels  and  quarters,  even  In  convex  feet, 
will  generally  allow  of  removal  with  a drawing 
knife,  and  then  the  quarters  and  heels  of  the 
flioe  may  be  flat.  , It  therefore  follows,  that, 
where  the  foie  can  be  made  concave,  a Ihoe 
with  a flat  furface  may  with  fafety  be  applied  ; 
but  where  parts  of  the  foie,  from  difeafe  or  bad 
fhoeing,  become  Jlat,  a flioe  with  a concave 
furP?li^e  is  required.  As  the  hoof  is  always 
growing,  and  as  the  flioe  prefetves  it  from 
fricfion,  the  toe  of  the  cruft  requires  to  be  cut 
once  in  about  twenty-feight  days.  The  more 
horn  we  can  remove  from  this  part,  the  fooner 
it  will  be  proper  to  apply  a flioe  thin  at  the 
heels,  without  mifchief  to  the  mufcles  and 
tendons,  and  the  horfe  will  be  lefs  liable  to 
trip. 

“ The  bars  and  frog  Jhould  never  be^  removed. 
What  is  ragged  and  detached  had  better  be 
cut  off  with  a knife  by  the  groom  than  left  to 
the  farrier,  who  will  perhaps  remove  fome  of 
the  found  parts.  Where  the  frog  is  not  large 
and  projefting,  the  heels  may  be  lowered  by  a 
rafp  or  the  butteris,  for  in  every  cafe  we  are  to 
endeavour  to  bring  the  frog  in  conta£l:  with  the 
ground.  The  frog  muft  have  preffure  or  be 
difeafed  (fee  Frog).  Neverthelefs,  when  the 
frog  has  been  difufed  for  a confiderable  period, 
and  become  foft,  it  muft  be  accuftomed  to 
preffure  by  degrees.  If  the  quarters  are  high, 
and  much  exceed  the  convexity  of  the  frog,  we 
fliould  gradually  lower  the  heels,  and  endea- 
vour to  bring  the  frog  and  heels  of  the  flioe  on 
the  fame  parallel  line.  Where  work  is  required 
of  the  horfe,  while  the  frog  is  foft  and  difeafed, 
it  may  be  gradually  ufed  to  preffure,  by  lower- 
ing the  hoof  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  every 
time  of  flioeing,  until  the  frog  be  hard,  and 
equally  prominent  with  the  heels  ; or  if  the 
horfe  is  not  wanted,  great  advantage  would  be 
derived  from  his  ftanding  without  flioes  on  a 
hard  pavement. 

“ But  as  the  feet  of  horfes  are  fo  varloufly 
deformed  by  bad  management,  it  will  be  rC- 
quifite,  in  flioeing,  to  attend  to  each  particular 
kind  of  hoof.  If  any  form  of  fjoe  be  indifcri- 
minately  applied  for  all  kinds  of  feet,  it  muf  fre- 
quently fail  of  ftccefs  ; but  by  proper  attention 
to  the  different  hoofs,  we  can  generally  im- 
prove the  wl.ole  foot,  fo  as  to  employ  the 
liioes  reccmmeiuled  at  the  Veterinary  College. 

“ After  the  hoof  has  been  properly  prepared, 
then  it  is  requiflce  to  apply  a flioe,  and  to  vary 
its  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs  at  the  heel, 
furfaces,  8cc.  according  to  the  hoof.  If  the 
heels  of  the  fore  feet  are  two  inches  and  a half 
or  more  in  depth,  the  frog  found  and  proi 


minent,  and  the  ground  dry,  then  only  the  toe 
of  the  hoof  requires  to  be  fhortened,  and  after- 
wards protected  by  a fliort  flioe  (fee  Rlkte 
XXVII.  fig.  4.)  made  of  the  ufual  thicknefs 
at  the  toe,  but  gradually  thinner  towards  the 
heel.  For  a common  fized  faddle-horfe,  it  may 
be  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  at  the 
toe,  and  one-eighth  at  the  heel.  The  inten- 
tion is,  to  bring  the  frog  completely  into  con- 
tadt  with  the  ground,  to  expand  the  heels,  pre- 
vent corns,  thruflies,  and  canker.  If  applied 
in  May  or  June  when  the  ground  is  dry,  it  may 
be  continued  all  the  fummer ; and  in  warm  cli- 
mates, where  this  is  the  cafe,  no  other  protec- 
tion for  the  hoof  is  requifite.” 

The  profeffor  here  obferves,  that  fo  long  as 
the  wear  of  the  hoof  is  not  greater  than  the 
fupply  afforded  by  nature  from  the  coronet,  fo 
long  may  the  fliort  Ihoes  be  worn  ; but  in  wet 
weather  this  is  not  the  cafe : “ I have  known,” 
fays  he,  “ fome  light  horfes,  to  wear  them  the 
whole  year ; but  fuch  inftances  are  not  com- 
mon. Neverthelefs,  the  fliort  flioe  can  be  em- 
ployed on  moft  horfes  with  advantage  in  fum- 
mer, when  the  heels  are  from  two  and  a half 
to  three  inches  in  depth,  and  the  frog  equally 
prominent : but,  unlefs  the  hoof  has  been  pro- 
perly preferved,  the  heels  and  frog  are  gene- 
rally tool  ow  for  the  fliort  flioe.  f he  toe  of 
the  horfe  requires  to  be  fhortened  as  much  as 
poflible  *,  but  if  the  frog  touches  the  ground, 
no  part  of  the  heels  ihould  be  cut ; and,  by 
purfuing  this  pradfice,  the  heels  will  frequently 
grow  fuiliciently  high  to  receive  the  fliort  flioe.” 

After  fpeaking  of  the  application  of  the  fliort 
flioe  to  running  horfes,  Mr.  Coleman  fays, 
“ during  the  wet  months,  we  protedf  the  whole 
cruft  by  a long  flioe  ; and  if  the  heels  of  the  hoof 
are  low,  we  employ  the  fame  flioe  in  fummer. 

“ In  winter,  when  the  heels  are  too  high,  it 
is  better  to  lower  them  moderately  with  a 
rafp,  than  to  wear  them  down  with  a fliort 
flioe,  as  the  wet  may  caufe  more  horn  to  be 
deftroyed  than  is  neceffary  to  be  removed  ; but 
it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  foie 
between  the  bars  and  crujl  Ihould  be  taken  out 
before  the  heels  are  cut.  If  the  heels  are  firft  re- 
moved, then  poffibly  the  horn  left  will  be  iiifuln- 
cient  to  afford  a proper  degree  of  concavity  be- 
tween the  bars  and  c.uft.”  Where  very  high- 
heeled  flioes  have  been  worn,  the  frog  would  be 
liable  to  injury,  as  well  as  the  mufcles  and  ten- 
dons that  bend  the  leg,  from  the  fudden  appli- 
cation of  a fhoe  made  thin  at  the  heels.  “ In- 
deed, whether  the  fhoe  or  hoof  be  the  caufe 
that  elevates  the  frcg,  the  fame  att 'ntion  i.-,  re- 
quired to  bring  it  gradually  in  contadt  with  the 
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ground.  We  therefore  th'm  the  heels  of  the Jljoe 
by  degrees,  that  the  frog  may  become  accuftomed 
to  hard  prefl'ure.  The  thicknefs  of  the  lafl  fhoe 
at  the  heel  will  always  furnilh  a proper  cri- 
terion for  that  to  be  next  applied.  If  only  a 
fmall  portion  of  the  hoof  can  be  taken  from  the 
toe,  the  heel  of  the  new  flioe  fliould  be  about 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  thinner  than  the  fhoe  re- 
moved ; and  the  growth  of  the  cruft  will  gene- 
rally be  equal  to  this  diminution  of  iron.  By 
reducing  the  heels  of  the  flioe  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion as  the  hoof  grows,  a thin-heeled  fhoe 
may,  in  a few  months,  be  employed  ; and  yet 
the  horn  being  preferved  at  the  heels,  and  cut 
at  the  toe,  every  time  of  flioeing,  the  heels  (flioe 
and  hoof  together)  will  be  as  high,  and  fre- 
quently higher,  than  when  the  former  thick- 
heeled  flioes  were  employed.  The  cruft  that 
defeends  at  the  heels  we  allow  to  remain  ; but 
fubtracb  an  equal  quantity  of  iron  from  the 
heels  of  the  fhoe,  and  as  much  horn  as  poflible 
from  the  toe  of  the  hoof.  Thi^  fyftem  fhould 
be  continued,  till  the  heels  of  the  fhoe  are  about 
one-third  the  thicknefs  of  the  toe.  In  proportion 
as  the  cruft  from  the  coronet  to  the  toe  increafes, 
and  the  heels  decreafe  in  depth,  the  back  finews 
and  mufcles  will  be  put  on  the  ftretch.  And 
the  converfe  of  this  muft  be  equally  true,  that 
as  the  heels  are  high,  and  the  toe  fliort,  the 
mufcles  and  finews  are  relieved.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows, that  every  atom  of  horn  or  iron  taken 
from  the  toe  of  the  cruft,  or  flioe,  tends  to  relax 
the  parts  behind,  and  that  the  removal  of  horn 
or  iron  from  the  heels  produces  the  oppofite 
efFe£I.  If  thefe  Ample  faifts  are  kept  in  view, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  afeertaining  the 
quantity  of  iron  that  may  be  removed  with 
fafety  from  the  heels  of  any  flioe,  without  dan- 
ger of  mifehief  to  the  mufcles  and  tendons.” 

Mr.  Coleman  next  proceeds  to  confider  fome 
particular  cafes  of  flioeing  ; but  for  thefe  mi- 
nutis  we  have  not  room  in  this  phee.  No 
perfon  defirous  of  full  information  on  the  fub- 
je£I  can  fail  of  flnding  it  in  the  very  ingenious 
work  from  which  we  have  drawn  the  preceding 
extracts.  We  think  it,  however,  very  material 
to  introduce  to  the  reader  the  following  account 
of  a method  of  '•'  fsoeing  horfes  that  cut,”  by  Mr. 
Moorcroft. 

“ To  prevent  a horfe,”  fays  he,  “ from 
ftriking  the  foot  or  flioe  againft  the  oppofite 
leg,  by  w'hich  it  is  often  bruifed  or  wounded, 
is  an  important  point  ■,  inafmuch  as  this  acci- 
dent occurs  very  frequently,  and  as  it  not  only 
blcmiflies  and  disAgures  the  leg,  but  alfo  en- 
dangers the  fafety  of  the  rider. 

“ The  parts  (truck  in  the  hind  leg,  are  tlie 


infide  of  the  fetlock  joint,  and  the  coronet ; In 
the  fore  leg,  the  infide  of  the  fetlock  joint, 
and  immediately  under  the  knee  ; which  latter 
is  called  the  fpeedy-cut,  from  its  happening  only 
when  a horfe  goes  faft. 

“ Young  horfes,  when  flrft  backed,  gene- 
rally cut  their  fore  legs,  although  naturally  they 
may  be  good  goers.  This  arifes  from  their 
placing  the  foot  on  the  ground  too  much  under 
the  middle  of  the  breaft,  in  order  the  better  to 
fupport  the  burthen  to  which  they  are  unac- 
cuftomed ; but  by  degrees  they  acquire  the 
method  of  balancing  the  weight,  with  the  foot 
in  the  fame  direction  it  would  naturally  have 
w'ere  they  without  it.  It  may  therefore  be  laid 
down  as  a general  rule,  with  fuch  horfes,  that 
till  they  regain  their  natural  method  of  going, 
the  edge  of  the  inner  quarter  of  the  fhoe  fhould 
follow  exa£l:ly  the  outline  of  the  cruft,  but 
fliould  not  be  fet  within  the  cruft,  nor  fhould 
the  cruft  itfelf  be  reduced  in  thicknefs  •,  as  both 
thefe  praffices  tend  to  weaken  the  inner  quarter, 
and  to  deform  the  hoof.  And  here  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  the  outer  edge  of  the  flioe  fhould, 
in  all  cafes  of  found  feet,  follow  exatlly  the 
outer  edge  of  the  cruft,  except  juft  at  the  heel, 
where  it  fhould  projedb  a little  beyond  the  line 
of  the  hoof. 

“ Horfes  with  narrow  chefts,  having  their 
legs  placed  near  together,  are  apt  to  cut  when 
they  begin  to  tire  ; and  with  thefe  the  prac- 
tice juft  mentioned  fhould  always  be  employed. 
Horfes  tlfat  turn  their  toes  much  outwards  are 
of  all  others  moft  fubjeft  to  cut.”  In  reply  to 
the  alTertions  of  fome,  that  this  accident  alfo 
happens  to  fuch  horfes  as  turn  the  toes  much 
inwards,  the  author  denies  having  met  with  a 
Angle  inftance  of  this  kind.  “ In  horfes  of  the 
flrft  deferiptipn,”  fays  he,  “ it  has  been  long 
obferved,  that  the  inner  quarters  of  the  hoof 
were  lower  than  the  outer,  and  that  the  fet- 
lock joints  were  nearer  each  other,  than  in 
horfes  whofe  feet  pointed  ftraight  forwards. 
Thefe  two  fa£ts  probably  led  to  a concluAon, 
that  if  the  inner  quarters  were  raifed  to  a level 
with  the  outer,  and  fo  much  the  more  as  they 
were  made  proportionably  higher,  that  the  fet- 
lock joints  would  be  thrown  farther  apart,  fo 
as  to  admit  of  the  foot  paffing  by  the  fupporting 
leg  without  ftriking  the  joint.  Accordingly, 
for  the  two  laft  centuries  at  leaft,  it  has  been 
ufual  to  make  the  inner  quarter  of  the  flioe 
higher  than  the  outer  ; and  not  only  has  this 
been  the  general  practice,  but  it  has  been  re- 
gularly recommended  by  almoft  every  writer 
from  that  time  to  the  prefent.  And  notwith- 
ftanding  this  method  has  very  frequently  failed 
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of  fuccefs,  yet  repeated  difappointment  appears 
never  to  have  led  to  the  circumftance  of  quef- 
tioning  the  truth  of  the  principle.  Nay,  indeed, 
the  reliance  placed  upon  it  has  been  fo  ftrong, 
probably  from  the  fimplicity  of  the  reafoning  on 
which  it  was  founded,  that  in  the  cafes  where 
it  moll  particularly  difappointed  expectation,  its 
failure  was  generally  attributed  to  the  praftice 
not  being  carried  fufficiently  far ; and  accord- 
ingly the  Ihoe  has  been  ftill  more  raifed  on  the 
inner  quarter,  and  the  edges  of  the  cruft 
and  Ihoe  have  been  filed  away.  When  with 
thcfe  expedients  likewife  failed,  the  laft  refourcc 
has  been,  a circular  piece  of  leather  placed 
round  the  joint  to  receive  the  blow  of  the  foot.” 

About  four  years  fince,  Mr.  Moorcroft  ap- 
plied a Ihoe,  with  the  outer  quarter  thick  and 
the  inner  one  thin,  in  a cafe  which  had  baffled 
many  attempts  on  the  old  plan.  On  the  firft 
trial  the  horfe  ceafed  to  cut,  nor  has  he  ever 
done  it  fince ; which  can  only  be  attributed  to 
his  having  conftantly  worn  the  fame  kind  of 
fhoe.  Other  bad  cafes,  which  occurred  occa- 
Conally  fince  that  period,  were  treated  in  the 
fanie  way,  and  with  the  fame  fuccefs,  although 
for  a long  time  the  author  was  completely  at  a 
lofs  how  to  explain  them.  “ If,”  fays  he,  “ tlie 
aClion  of  cutting  principally  depends  on  the 
faulty  pofition  of  the  fetlock  joints,  and  of  the 
feet  with  refpecfl:  to  each  other,  and  it  feems 
generally  agreed  that  fuch  is  the  fa£t,  it  fhould 
feem,  that  a means  which,  by  raifing  the  outer 
quarters,  muft  throw  the  fetlock  joints  ftill 
nearer  to  each  other,  would  neceflarily  increafe 
the  defeft  in  queftion ; but  as  the  reverfe  of 
this  a£lually  takes  place,  it  might  induce  a 
fufpicion,  that  there  exifts  fome  other  caufe  of 
cutting,  which  has  been  hitherto  overlooked.” 

Mr.  Moorcroft  declines  a minute  examina- 
tion of  this  point,  and  therefore  confines  himfelf 
to  that  part  only  of  the  fubje£I  which  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  to  be  underftood.  “ For  horfes,” 
he  fays,  “ which  cut  their  hind  legs,  the  fhoe, 
at  the  outer  heel,  fhould  be  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  according  to  the  kind 
of  horfe,  and  to  the  degree  in  which  he  may 
cut.  The  web  of  the  fhoe  fhould  gradually 
become  thinner  till  it  reaches  the  toe,  which 
fhould  be  of  the  ordinary  thicknefs,  and  from 
which  it  fhould  Hope  off,  and  end  like  a tip  in 
the  middle  of  the  inner  quarter.  [For  horfes 
which  cut  only  in  a flight  degree,  a fhoe  of  the 
fame  thicknefs  throughout,  but  reaching  on  the 
inner  quarter  only  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
foot,  will  in  moft  inftances  be  found  fufficient]. 
This  fhoe,  in  point  of  effe£l:,  would  be  equally 
proper  for  the  fore  feet,  were  it  not  that  in 


fuch  horfes  as  are  ufed  for  the  faddle,  the  fore 
feet  being  more  charged  with  weight  than  the 
hind  feet,  are  more  particularly  fubjeift  to  be 
injured,  and  a horfe  thus  fhod  on  the  fore  feet 
might  go  unfafe  : therefore,  it  is  expedient  to 
let  the  inner  quarter  of  the  flioe  be  thin,  and 
reach  to  the  heel  *,  but  the  outer  edge  fliould  be 
bevelled  off,  fo  as  to  Hope  inwards.  The  fame 
kind  of  fhoe  is  equally  well  calculated  to  pre- 
vent the  fpeedy-cut ; obferving  to  bevel  off,  ftill 
more  ftrongly,  the  part  which  ftrikes,  and  not 
to  put  in  any  nails  thereabouts.  And  here  it 
may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  in  found  feet, 
the  heel  of  the  fhoe  fhould  reach  as  far  on  the 
heel  of  the  hoof  as  to  admit  of  the  angle 
formed  by  the  cruft  and  the  bar  refting  fully 
upon  it;  but  it  fhould  not  be  carried  quite  as 
far  as  the  end  of  the  heel  of  the  hoof.” 

With  a view  to  afcertain  what  would  happen 
to  a horfe  fhod  with  different  kinds  of  fhoes,  the 
following  trials  were  made  by  Mr.  Moorcroft. 

Experiment  I. — A horfe  with  a narrow 
cheft,  who  had  never  cut,  and  having  parallel 
fhoes  on  his  fore  feet,  was  trotted  at  about  the 
rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour  in  a ftraight  line, 
over  ground  fufficiently  foft  to  retain  flightly 
the  impreffions  of  the  fhoes,  but  not  to  admit 
the  feet  to  fink  into  it. 

“ Two  parallel  lines  were  drawn  along  the 
track,  including  between  them  the  prints  of  the 
flioes.  By  thefe  it  was  found,  that  there  was 
regularly  a diftance  of  nine  inches  and  a half 
between  the  outer  edge  of  the  near  fore  fhoe 
and  that  of  the  off  fore  fhoe.” 

Experiment  11. — “ Shoes  thick  in  their  inner 
quarter,  and  like  a tip,  reaching  only  half-way 
on  the  outer  quarter,  were  then  ufed  ; and  it 
appeared,  that  the  diftance  between  the  outer 
edges  of  the  prints  of  the  fhoes,  taken  as  before, 
was  regularly  reduced  to  eight  inches  and  a 
half.” 

Experiment  III. — “ The  fame  fhoes  were 
afterwards  placed  on  the  oppofite  feet,  fo  that 
the  thick  heel  was  on  the  outer  quarter ; and 
the  refult,  under  circumftances  exaftly  the  fame 
as  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  was,  that  the 
diftance  between  the  outer  edges  of  the  prints 
of  the  fhoes  was  regularly  increafed  to  eleven 
inches. 

“ To  account  for  thefe  refults,  it  is  neceffary 
to  attend  clofely  to  the  different  effeffs  pro- 
duced by  the  weight  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
body  a£f ing  upon  the  two  fore  feet,  when  raifed 
on  the  inner  or  outer  quarters,  during  the  op- 
pofite ftates  of  reft  and  a£lion.  And  firft,  with 
regard  to  fhoes  raifed  on  the  inner  quarter ; 
wliilft  a horfe  fo  fhod  is  (landing  ftill,  tlie 
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fetlock  joints  are  certainly  thrown  farther  apart 
than  when  any  other  kind  of  flioe  is  ufed. 
Hence,  it  vras  concluded,  that  the  limb  which 
fupported  the  body  would  have  Its  fetlock  joint 
thrown  fo  much  outwards,  as  to  keep  it  com- 
pletely out  of  the  w’ay  of  the  foot  in  motion. 
But  it  appears,  that  the  impreffions  made  on  the 
ground  by  fuch  fltoes  are  an  inch  nearer  to- 
gether than  thofe  made  by  parallel  ftioes,  and 
two  inches  nearer  together  than  thofe  made  by 
flioes  raifed  on  the  outer  quarter.  And  this 
may  be  thus  explained : when  the  horfe  Is  at 
reft,  the  weight  is  fupported  equally  by  the  two 
fore  feet  ; but  the  inftant  one  foot  quits  the 
ground,  the  weight  is  fuddenly  transferred  to 
the  other ; and  by  the  outer  quarter  being  lower 
than  the  oppofite  one,  the  fore  part  of  the  horfe 
has  a tendency  to  fall  over  to  the  outfide.  To 
prevent  this,  the  moving  foot  is  fuddenly 
brought  clofe  to  the  fetlock  of  the  fupporting 
foot,  in  order  to  relieve  it  by  catching  the 
weight,  and  the  foot  itfelf  is  placed  on  the 
ground,  too  much  under  the  middle  of  the 
breaft.  The  fame  circumftance  occurs  to  both 
feet  in  their  turn.  And  the  horfe,  being  thus 
in  conftant  danger  of  falling  to  one  fide  or  to  the 
other,  is  conftrained  to  bring  his  feet  near 
together  to  preferve  his  balance,  and  in  doing 
this  ftrikes  the  loot  againft  the  oppofite  fetlock. 

“ It  frequently  happens,  that  the  more  the 
toes  are  turned  outwards  the  nearer  the  fetlock 
joints  are  brought  together,  and  the  more  the 
horfe  is  dlfpofed  to  cut.  However,  this  is  true 
only  to  a certain  extent ; for  if  this  faulty 
pofition  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  be  carried 
artificially  beyond  a given  point,  inftead  of 
producing  an  increafed  degree  of  cutting,  in 
moft  inftances  it  remedies  the  defefl:  altogether. 
The  reafon  of  this  is  juft  the  reverfe  of  what 
takes  place  when  the  inner  quarter  is  raifed  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  when  the  weight  of  the  fore  part 
of  the  body  refts  only  upon  one  leg,  it  bears 
too  much  upon  the  inner  quarter,  from  its  being 
lower  than  the  outer  quarter  ; and  thus  the 
horfe  has  a tendency  to  fall  over  to  the  infide  of 
the  fupporting  leg. 

“ To  prevent  this,  the  moving  foot  Is  thrown 
farther  from  the  fupporting  leg,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  balance  ; and  thus  the  foot  mifles 
the  fetlock  joint.” 

Some  of  our  veterinary  readers  may  be  In- 
clined to  reafon  differently  on  the  fa£l:s  ftated 
by  Mr.  Moorcroft,  efpecially  thofe  who  have 
read  Mr.  Coleman’s  remarks  on  the  diftorted 
hoof  and  its  remedy  ; but  it  would  extend  this 
article  to  an  unreafonable  length  to  enter  into 
that  fubjedl. 


Whenever  the  roads  are  covered  with  Ice,  it 
becomes  neceffary  to  have  the  heels  of  a horfe’s 
fhoes  turned  up,  and  frequently  Iharpened,  in 
order  to  prevent  him  from  flipping  and  falling  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  done  without  the  frequent 
moving  of  the  fhoes,  which  breaks  and  deftroys 
the  cruft  of  the  hoof  where  the  nails  enter.  To 
prevent  this,  it  is  recommended  to  thofe  who 
are  willing  to  be  at  the  expence,  to  have  fteel 
points  fcrewed  into  the  heels  or  quarters  of 
each  fhoe,  which  might  be  taken  out  and  put 
in  occafionally. 

The  method  of  doing  this  properly,  as  di- 
re£l:ed  by  Mr.  Clark,  is  firft  to  have  the  fhoes 
fitted  to  the  fhape  of  the  hoof,  then  to  make  a 
fmall  round  hole  in  the  extremity  of  each  heel, 
or  in  the  quarters,  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  or  more,  in  proportion  to  the 
breadth  and  fize  of  the  ftioe  •,  in  each  of  thefe 
holes  a fcrew  is  to  be  made  ; the  fteel  points 
are  likewife  to  have  a fcrew  on  them,  exadtly 
fitted  to  that  in  the  fhoes.  Care  muft  be 
taken  that  the  fcrew  on  the  points  is  no  longer, 
when  they  are  fcrewed  into  the  fhoe,  than  the 
thicknefs  of  the  latter.  The  fteel  points  are  to 
be  made  fharp ; they  may  either  be  made  fquare, 
triangular,  or  chiffel  pointed,  as  may  be  moft 
agreeable;  the  height  of  the  point  above  the  fhoe 
lliould  not  exceed  a quarter  of  an  inch  for  a 
faddle  horfe;  they  may  be  made  higher  for  a 
draught  horfe.  The  key  or  handle  that  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  fcrew  them  in  and  out  occafionally  is 
made  in  the  fhape  of  the  capital  letter  T,  and  of 
a fuffieient  fize  and  ftrength.  Atthe  bottom  of 
the  handle,  a focket  or  cavity  muft  be  made,  pro-* 
perly  adapted  to  the  fliape  of  the  fteel  point, 
and  fo  deep  as  to  receive  the  whole  head  of  the 
point  that  is  above  the  fhoe.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  fcrew  from  breaking  at  the  neck,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  make  it  of  a gradual  taper ; 
the  fame  is  likewife  to  be  obferved  of  the  female 
fcrew  that  receives  it,  that  is,  the  hole  muft  be 
wider  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fhoe  than  the 
under  part : the  fharp  points  may  be  tempered 
or  hardened,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
growing  too  foon  blunt;  but  when  they  become 
blunt,  they  may  be  fharpened  as  at  firft.  Thefe 
points  fhould  be  unferewed  when  the  horfe  is 
put  into  the  ftable,  as  the  ftones  will  do  them 
more  injury  in  a few  minutes  than  a day’s  riding 
on  ice.  A draught  horfe  fhould  have  one  on 
the  point  of  each  fhoe,  as  that  gives  him  a 
firmer  footing  in  drawing  on  ice  ; but  for  a 
faddle  horfe,  when  points  are  put  there,  they 
are  apt  to  make  him  trip  and  ftumble.  See 
fig.  lo.  in  2d  Plate  XXVII. 

When  the  fhoes  are  provided  with  thefe 
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points,  a horfe  will  travel  on  ice  with  the 
greateft  fecurity  and  fteadinefs,  much  more  fo 
than  on  caufeway  or  turnpike  roads,  as  the 
weight  of  the  horfe  prefles  them  into  the  ice  at 
every  ftep  he  takes. 

Befides  the  common  (hoe  for  horfes  that  have 
found  feet,  there  are  alfo  others  of  various 
lhapes,  determined  by  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe, 
that  is  to  fay,  by  the  different  derangements 
and  difeafes  to  which  the  horfe’s  foot  is  liable. 
Such,  for  inftance,  are,  what  farriers  call  the 
covered,  flat,  or  convex  fhoe  ; the  patten-flioe 
(fee  Patten-Shoe)  ; the  flroe  for  all  feet, 
(imple,  double,  and  hinged  •,  the  fhoe  without 
nails,  the  half-moon  flioe,  the  Turkifli  flioe,  the 
flipper  flioe,  See.  Mr.  St.  Bel  has  delineated 
fome  of  thefe  in  his  Lectures  on  Farriery.  See 
fecond  Plate  XXVII. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  conclude  the 
prefent  article  with  fome  few  remarks  on  the 
flroeing  of  other  animals  employed  in  the  fervice 
of  man,  and  thefe  we  owe  to  the  writer  lafl; 
quoted. 

“ The  mule,"  fays  he,  “ being  an  animal 
uncommon  in  this  country,  the  afs  of  no  great 
value,  and  the  ox  not  generally  employed  in 
labour,  we  fhall  dwell  but  little  on  the  fhoeing 
of  thefe  animals.  The  fhoe  for  the  fore  feet  of 
the  mule  is  very  fimilar  to  that  which  the 
farriers  call  the  bar Jhoe.  It  is  very  wide  and 
large,  efpecially  at  the  toe,  where  it  fometimes 
proje£ls  four  inches  and  upwards  beyond  the 
hoof.  This  excefs  is  given  it  with  a view  to 
enlarge  the  bafis  of  the  foot,  which  is  in  general 
exceedingly  narrow  in  this  animal.  The  fhoe 
for  the  hind  feet  is  open  at  the  heels,  like  the 
horfe’s  fhoe ; but  it  is  lengthened  at  the  toe,  like 
the  preceding  one.  The  former  is  called  in 
French  plauche,  and  the  latter  Jlorcntine, 

“ The  foot  of  the  afs  having  the  fame  fhape 
as  that  of  the  mule,  requires  the  fame  kind  of 
fhoe,  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  (hoe  for 
the  fore  foot  is  not  clofed  at  the  heels,  and  that 
its  edges  do  not  projedl  fo  much  beyond  the 
hoof.  The  fame  form  of  fhoe  is  ufed  for  the 
hind  feet  of  this  animal. 

“ The  ox's  ihoe  confifts  of  a flat  plate  of  iron, 
with  five  or  fix  ftamp-holes  on  the  outward 
edge  to  receive  the  nails';  at  the  toe  is  a pro- 
jedfion  of  four  or  five  inches,  which,  pafTing  in 
the  cleft  of  the  foot,  is  bent  over  the  hoof,  fo 
as,  to  keep  the  fhoe  in  its  proper  place.  In 
many  parts  of  France,  where  the  ox  is  ufed  for 
draft,  it  is  fometimes  neceflary  to  employ  eight 
fhoes,  one  under  each  nail ; or  four,  one  under 
each  external  nail  ; and  fometimes  only  two, 
one  under  the  external  nail  of  each  fore  foot.” 


We  are  obliged  to  be  content  with  this  fhort 
account  concerning  the  fhoeing  of  thefe  animals ; 
though  it  is  obvious,  that  the  pradlice  is  con- 
dudled  in  the  rudeft  manner,  and  without  any 
reference  to  principles.  We  fhould  of  all  things 
condemn  as  a cruel  and  ignorant  pradlice  the 
extenfion  of  the  toe  of  the  flroe  of  the  mule  fo 
far  beyond  the  toe  of  the  hoof. 

SHORT-JOINTED.  A horfe  is  faid  to  be 
flrort-jointed  that  has  a fhort  paffern.  When 
this  joint,  or  the  paftern,  is  too  fhort,  the  ^lOrfe 
is  fubjedf  to  have  his  fore-legs  from  the  knee  to 
the  coronet  all  in  a ftraight  line.  Short-jointed 
horfes  do  not  manege  fo  well  as  the  long-jointed; 
but,  out  of  the  manege,  the  flrort-jointed  are 
the  beft. 

SHOULDER,  that  joint  in  a horfe  which 
connedls  the  blade  bone  with  the  extremity  of 
the  fore  thigh.  See  the  article  Bones,  and 
Plate  V.  The  flioulder-bladeshave  four  pair  of 
mufcles  fulted  to  their  feveral  motions.  The 
firfl;  are  the  cucullares,  fo  called  from  their  re- 
fembling  a monk’s  hood  or  cowl.  Thefe,  being 
feated  between  the  fhoulders,  cover  the  top  of 
the  withers;  and,  when  they  happen  to  be  fieflry, 
caufe  that  thicknefs  we  obferve  on  thofe  parts, 
more  on  fome  horfes  than  others.  They  arife 
from  the  hind  part  of  the  head,  from  flender 
beginnings,  and  grow  broader  as  they  defeend 
downwards  to  their  infertion  in  the  fpine  of  the 
fcapula  and  flioulder-bones.  The  next  pair  are 
the  levatores  which  cover  the  uppermofl  rib. 
Thefe  arife  from  fome  of  the  tranfverfe  pro- 
ceffes  of  the  neck,  terminate  in  the  fore-part  of 
the  flioulder-blades,  and  draw  them  upwards 
and  forwards.  The  third  pair  lie  under  the 
pedloral  mufcles,  fpringing  from  the  four  upper- 
mofl: ribs,  are  inferted  into  the  anchor-procefs 
of  the  blade -bone.  Thefe  move  the  flioulder- 
blades  forwards  towards  the  ched.  The  lad 
pair  lie'  under  the  broadell  part  of  the  cucullares 
above  deferibed,  rifing  from  the  lowermod 
fpines  of  the  neck,  and  uppermod  of  the  bread, 
and  are  inferted  into  the  bafis  or  bottom  of  the 
flioulder-blades,  by  very  drong  tendons,  which 
fix  them  to  the  ribs.  Thefe  draw  the  flioulder- 
blades  fomewhat  upwards  and  backwards. 
Many  of  the  lamenefles  in  the  fhoulders  of 
horfes  proceed  from  drains  or  other  injuries  of 
thefe  mufcles.' 

The  flioulder,  viz.  that  part  which  reaches 
from  the  point  of  the  blade  to  the  elbow,  has  , 
nine  mufcles,  which  ought  alfo  to  be  well  con- 
fidered  in  all  the  lamenefles  of  the  flioulder ; 
for  the  articulation  of  the  flioulder,  and  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  mufcles  in  horfes,  is  fiich,  that 
the  flioulder  can  hardly  be  diflocated,  as  in 
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men  : and  If  this  fhould  happen  at  any  time,  It 
could  fcarcely  ever  be  remedied ; for  though  a 
horfe  will  fometimes  appear  with  a very  vio- 
lent ftrain,  as  if  his  fhoulder-joint  was  out  of 
place  ; yet  this  is  only  owing  to  the  fudden 
fwelling  and  relaxation  of  the  mufcles  and  liga- 
ments, which  diftort  the  part,  and  render  it 
incapable  of  its  true  motions  j and  therefore 
the  mechanifm  of  the  fhoulder,  and  fhoulder- 
blades,  ought  to  be  well  underftood  by  thofe 
who  pra£life  veterinary  furgery. 

The  firfl:  of  the  fhoulder-mufcles  rifes  from 
that  which  is  fituated  nearly  as  the  collar-bone 
in  the  human  fubjeft,  and,  pafTing  over  part  of 
the  blade,  is  inferted  into  the  (houlder-bone 
about  its  middle.  This  mufcle  helps  to  lift  the 
fhoulder  upwards.  The  fecond  rifes  from  the 
fpine  or  ridge  of  the  fhoulder-blade,  and  is  in- 
ferted into  the  neck  of  the  fhoulder-bone,  by  a 
llrong  and  broad  tendon.  This  alfo  helps  to 
raife  up  the  fhoulder,  and  both  give  their  af- 
fiftance  in  its  circular  motions,  fo  far  as  it  is 
capable.  The  two  deprejfors  pull  the  fhoulder 
downwards.  The  firfl  has  its  origin  from  the  os 
facrum,  near  the  rump,  from  the  haunch-bone 
and  vertebrae  of  the  back,  and,  with  its  fellow 
on  the  other  fide,  fpreads  over  a great  part  of 
the  back  ; from  whence  it  is  called  latijftmus 
dorft,  or  the  broadeft  mufcle  of  the  back.  The 
other  rifes  from  the  lower  fide  of  the  flioulder- 
blade,  and  is  inferted  into  the  upper  and  inner 
fide  of  the  fhoulder-bone.  The  two  pair  that 
bring  the  fhoulder  forward,  are  the  pe£loral 
mufcles,  and  thofe  which  Snape  and  others  im- 
properly called  the  coracoid;  for  a horfe,  nor 
fcarcely  any  other  quadruped,  has  that  procefs 
which  in  men  is  called  coracoid.  It  rifes  from 
the  anterior  part  of  the  blade-bone,  near  its 
brim,  and  is  inferted  into  the  middle  of  the 
fhoulder-bone.  The  pedloral  mufcles  are  fo 
called,  becaufe  tliey  cover  mofl  of  the  breaft, 
and  are  inferted  into  each  fhoulder-bone  a little 
below  their  round  heads.  The  remaining  three 
mufcles  move  the  fhoulder  backwards.  The 
firfl  has  its  origin  from  under  the  fpine  of  the 
blade-bone,  and  is  inferted  into  one  of  the  liga- 
ments of  the  fhoulder-bone.  The  fecond  is 
placed  between  the  fhoulder-blade  and  ribs,  and 
is  inferted  into  another  ligament  of  the  fhoulder- 
bone.  The  lafl  rifes  from  the  lower  angle  of 
•the  blade-bone,  and  is  inferted  into  the  neck  of 
the  flipulder-bone. 

The  motions  of  the  fhoulders  in  horfes,  and 
in  rhofl  quadrupeds,  are  more  limited  than  in 
,mcn.  their  chief  a£lion  being  forwards  and 
backwards,  wherein  they  have  a capacity  of 
being  railed  higher  or  lower,  according  to  their 


necefTity,  A horfe’s  fhoulders  alfo  move  a 
little  outwards  and  inwards,  which  is  neceflary 
to  their  going  on  uneven  roads.  They  have 
likewife  fome  capacity  of  a circular  rotation, 
which,  however,  is  but  fmall ; and  when  a 
horfe  performs  any  thing  by  fuch  motions,  it 
is,  for  the  mofl  part,  more  owing  to  art  than 
to  nature,  viz.  when  his  fhoulders  have  been 
well  fuppled  by  a good  horfeman,  that  is,  when 
the  mufcles  and  ligaments  have  been  flretched, 
and  rendered  pliable,  by  a fkilful  management 
of  the  rider  in  long-continued  exercife : and 
therefore,  when  a horfe  is  brought  tp  perform 
any  of  thofe  eafy  airs,  which  we  obferve  in  the 
manege,  efpecially  when  they  go  through  their 
exercifes  in  narrow  circles  j though  the  fhoul- 
ders have  a great  fhare  in  thefe  exercifes,  and 
fome  horfes  are  much  more  fuited  to  them,  by 
the  fymmetry  of  their  fhoulders,  than  others, 
yet  all  the  joints  of  the  neck,  back,  and  loins, 
muft  alfo  contribute  to  it  more  or  lefs.  The 
fhoulder-blades  of  a horfe  lie  like  two  fhields, 
one  on  each  fide,  which  confine  the  adlions  of 
his  fhoulders  very  much  to  ftraight  motions  ; 
whereas,  in  men,  they  are  placed  behind,  fo 
that  they  leave  the  adlions  of  the  flioulders  and 
arms  without  that  reflraint.  In  a horfe,  the 
rib  which  anfwers  in  point  of  fituation  to  the 
collar-bone  is  fixed,  and  in  a great  meafure  im- 
moveable ; but,  in  man,  the  latter  is  articulated 
with  his  flioulder-blade,  and  participates  more 
or  lefs  in  all  its  motions  j and  hence  it  is  that  a 
man  is  enabled  to  turn  his  arms  in  feveral  dif- 
ferent direftions,  and  to  perform  motions  for 
which  quadrupeds  have  no  ability. 

'The  faults  and  defeEls  of  a horfe' s fhoulders  are 
thus  deferibed  by  Gibfon.  A horfe’s  flioulders, 
he  fays,  fhould  be  not  too  much  loaded  ; for  a 
horfe  that  has  heavy  flioulders  can  never  move 
well.  On  the  other  hand,  one  that  has  very 
thin  flioulders,  with  a narrow  cheft  or  bofom, 
though  he  may  move  brilkly  while  he  keeps 
found,  yet  fuch  horfes  are  generally  weak  ; and 
the  mofl  eafily  lamed  in  their  flioulders  of  all 
others.  A narrow-chefled  horfe  turns  his  el- 
bows inwards  towards  his  brifket,  and  his  toes 
outwards ; eroffes  his  legs  in  travelling,  and 
fometimes  cuts  himfelf;  and  this  fort  of  horfes, 
by  their  unlleadinefs,  are  as  apt  to  trip  and 
flumble  as  the  horfes  that  are  thick-fliouldered, 
though  they  do  not  fo  eafily  come  down  ; in  the 
main,  they  are  of  lefs  value  ; for  if  they  happen 
to  get  lame  they  are  fit  for  nothing,  being  weak 
and  flender  ; whereas  thick-fhouldered  horfes 
are  generally  flrong  ; and  if  any  accident  happens 
that  renders  them  unfit  for  other  ufes,  they  will 
ferve  for  a waggon  or  team  ; but  a heavy- 
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fliouldered  horfe,  at  befl,  is  neither  fit  for  the 
faddle  nor  for  a coach,  nor  indeed  for  any  thing 
that  requires  expedition.  But  that  the  reader 
may  underftand  what  is  here  meant  by  a heavy- 
fhouldered  horfe  and  a thick-fliouldered  horfe, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  fome  horfes 
have  their  (houlders  full,  and  yet  no  ways 
loaded  ; and  when  this  proceeds  only  from  the 
largenefs  of  the  bones  and  mufcles,  and  when 
thefe  are  firm,  and  not  loofe  and  flabby,  fuch 
fhoulders  will  be  fufficiently  pliable.  But  when 
the  fhoulders  are  loaded  with  flefli,  and  the 
breafl;  or  bofom  is  alfo  flelhy,  the  mufcles  in 
this  cafe  are  generally  clogged,  which  being  the 
inftruments  of  motion,  fuch  horfes  can  never 
ftep  out  with  freedom,  but  as  if  they  went  upon 
Hilts.  But  the  worfb  fort  of  all  others  are 
thofe  where  the  breaft  proje£ls  and  hangs  over, 
fo  that  the  fore-legs  are  placed  backwards,  and 
appear  as  if  they  were  ftuck  into  a horfe’s 
brilket.  Some  horfes  are  greatly  charged  with 
flefli,  or  rather  may  be  faid  to  be  grofs  upon  the 
top  of  their  fhoulders,  and  all  over  their  withers, 
which  however  is  more  an  inconvenience  than 
any  hindrance  to  their  motion ; befides  that  this 
flefliinefs  often  abates  with  exercife.  It  may 
be  obferved,  that  fome  thick-fliouldered  horfes 
have  alfo  very  fliort  thick  necks.  Thefe  are 
ufually  the  moft  flefliy  of  all  others,  and  are 
worfe  than  thofe  that  are  thick-fliouldered,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fmall  and  flender-necked  ; 
having  this  additional  ill  quality,  that  they  are 
almoft  always  heavy  upon  the  hand. 

The  difeafes  of  this  part  have  been  named  by 
farriers  JJjoulder-’wrench,  JJ}oulder-pight,Jhoulder- 
fplait,  &c  Gibfon  fays,  to  underftand  the  nature 
of  thefe  Infirmities,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  ob- 
ferve, that  the  blade-bone  of  the  flioulder  is 
fixed  to  the  body,  not  by  articulation  or  jointing, 
but  by  appofition ; being  laid  to  the  ribs,  and 
faftened  by  the  mufcles,  which  lie  under  and 
above  it : fo  that  when  a horfe  happens  to  re- 
ceive a blow  or  ftrain  in  the  flioulder,  the 
tendons  of  thefe  mufcles  are  ftretched  and  re- 
laxed; and  when  that  is  violent,  it  is  called 
flioulder- fplait,  and  becomes  more  or  lefs  dan- 
gerous, as  the  horfe  is  more  or  lefs  hardy. 

Every  one  knows  that  a flip,  falfe  ftep,  or  any 
undue  pofition  of  a horfe’s  legs,  will  ftrain  and 
weaken  the  flioulder,  by  ftretching  thofe  liga- 
ments ; and  fometimes  the  flioulder  is  afFedted 
by  a hurt  or  bruife  on  the  withers  ; the  reafon 
of  which  may  be  eafily  enough  conceived,  by 
any  one  who  will  examine  into  the  ftrufture  of 
thofe  parts  : but  when  the  accident  proves  not 
fo  violent  as  to  caufe  inflammation  and  fwelling, 
it  is  not  fo  eafily  difeerned,  whether  the  lame- 


nefs  be  in  the  flioulder,  in  the  foot,  or  any 
other  joint.  But  the  infirmities  of  the  fhoulders 
may  be  diftinguiflied  from  thofe  of  the  feet,  by 
having  a horfe  put  to  exercife  : for  if  the  lame- 
nefs  be  in  the  feet,  he  will  halt  moft  when  he 
is  ridden  ; but  if  it  be  in  the  flioulder,  the 
warmer  he  grows  the  lefs  he  will  halt ; and,  if 
the  wrench  be  violent,  he  will  be  apt  to  caft  his 
legs  outwards,  forming  a circle  as  he  goes.  But 
if  none  of  thefe  figns  are  perceivable,  the  fureft 
way  is  to  turn  him  fliort  on  the  lame  fide,  for 
that  tries  the  mufcles  the  moft  of  any  thing  ; fo 
that  if  the  hurt  be  in  the  flioulder,  he  will  fet 
his  foot  on  the  ground  hardily,  and  endeavour 
to  favour  his  flioulder. 

In  the  cure,  a diftinftion  ought  to  be  made 
between  an  old  injury  and  one  that  is  newly 
received  ; for  in  a frefti  ftrain  the  firft  intention 
is  to  apply  fuch  things  as  are  proper  to  allay  the 
heat  and  inflammation,  and  prevent  a too  great 
flux  of  blood  to  the  part ; whereas  in  an  old 
complaint  a very  different  courfe  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved. See  the  articles  Lameness  and  Strain, 
where  this  point  has  been  attended  to. 

Mr.  John  Lawrence  obferves,  that  ftrains 
In  the  Jhoulders  of  horfes  are  much  lefs  frequent 
than  in  the  hinder  limbs.  “ As  to  the  fymp- 
toms,”  fays  he,  “ there  is  generally  a deceptio 
vifusy  all  lame  horfes  appearing  affefted  in  the 
fhoulders,  however  found  thofe  parts  may  be, 
which  is  the  occafion  of  the  perpetual  blunders 
of  grooms  and  farriers,  whofe  foie  rule  of  judg- 
ment is  from  appearances  and  cuftom.  The 
only  fign  to  be  depended  upon  within  my  know- 
ledge, is  the  motion  of  the  fore-arm,  or  a ten- 
dernefs  and  tumour  in  the  parts.  The  mufcle* 
or  ligaments  of  the  flioulder  may  be  relaxed,  or 
even  a diflocation  may  poflTibly,  but  not  very 
probably,  happen  ; contufion  and  ftunting  of 
the  point  of  the  flioulder  may  enfue,  from  run- 
ning againft  any  hard  body ; and  laftly,  not- 
withftanding  the  merriment  of  Ofmer,  a horfe 
may  be  really  fliook  in  the  fhoulders,  of  which 
I have  been  too  often  convinced.  This  laft  is 
a difeafe  of  Inflammation  and  contraftion,  ana- 
logous with  furbating  and  the  foot-founder,  and 
to  be  removed  (when  curable)  by  rowels  and 
running  abroad.  For  a diflocation,  fwimming 
is  generally  recommended,  or  reduftion  of  the 
joints  by  extenfion  and  counter-extenfion  (the 
inflammation  being  previoufly  allayed  by  relax- 
ing applications)  under  the  care  of  an  able  ve- 
terinary furgeon  ; afterwards  bandage,  aftrin- 
gents,  and  long  reft,  are  to  be  reforted  to.” 

SHOULDER  OF  A Branch,  in  the  manege, 
Is  that  part  of  It  which  begins  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  arch  of  the  banquet,  over-againft  the 
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middle  of  the  fonceau  or  chaperon^  and  forms 
another  arch  under  the  banquet.  See  Branch. 

SHOULDER-PEGGED  HORSES  are  fo 
called  when  they  are  gourdy,  llifF,  and  almoft; 
incapable  of  motion. 

SIALAGOGUES  (from  tr/aAov,  faliva,  and 
ayuj,  duco,  to  draiv  forth Jy  comprehend  all  fuch 
medicines  as  produce  a flow  of  faliva  into  the 
mouth,  from  the  glands  named  falivary,  there 
fituated.  They  have  been  divided  by  fome 
authors  into  three  claffes.  Firfl;,  fuch  as  imme- 
diately aft  upon  the  falivary  glands.  Secondly, 
all  fuch  as  occafion  a flow  of  faliva  into  the 
mouth,  by  intercepting  a flux  of  moifture  into 
other  parts.  Thirdly,  all  thofe  fubftances  which 
are  fuppojed  to  break  doiufi  the  fanginnary  mafsy 
and  by  diat  means  fupply  the  mouth  with  too 
great  a proportion  of  fluids,  thus  diflblved.  At 
prefent  they  are  divided  into  internal  and  topical. 
The  only  internal  one  of  which  we  make  ufe  is 
mercury,  and  its  preparations,  which  produces  its 
effect  when  tlirown  into  the  habit,  by  exciting 
its  eleftive  power  and  flimulating  the  falivary 
fyftem.  The  topical  ones  are  fuch  as  promote 
a flow  of  faliva  by  external  application,  viz. 
fquills,  pellitory,  tobacco,  cloves,  calamus  aro- 
maticus,  and  a variety  of  fuch-like  flimulating 
fubftances. 

SIBBALDIA,  baftard  cinquefoil,  a genus  in 
Linnaeus’s  botany.  He  enumerates  three  fpecies. 

SICICNESS  IN  HORSES.  See  the  articles 
Disease  and  Medicine. 

SICKNESS,  Falling,  or  epilepfy.  See 
Epilepsy. 

SID  A,  Indian  mallow,  a genus  in  Linnaeus’s 
botaiv/.  He  enumerates  twenty-feven  fpecies. 

SIDEW AY,  in  the  manege.  To  ride  a horfe 
fideways,  is  to  paflage  him,  to  make  him  go 
upon  two  treads,  one  of  which  is  marked  by 
his  fhoulders,  and  the  other  by  his  haunches. 

SIGMOIDES,  or  Sigmoidales,  are  valves 
thus  called,  from  the  Greek  figma,  and  EfJo;, 
forma,  foape,  becaufe  of  their  refemblance  in 
figure. 

SIGNS,  the  fame  as  fymptoms : but  called 
figns,  as  they  indicate,  and  Jyniptoms,  as  they 
are,  the  effeft  of  difeafe.  See  Diagnostic. 

SIGUETTE,  in  the  manege,  a caveflbn  with 
teeth  or  notches  ; that  is,  a femi-circle  of  hollow 
and  vaulted  iron,  with  teeth  like  a faw,  con- 
C fling  of  two  or  three  pieces  joined  with  hinges, 
and  mounted  with  a head-ftall.  ’Fhere  is  a fort 
of  figuette  that  confifls  of  a round  iron,  all  of 
one  piece,  fewed  under  the  nofe-band  of  the 
bridle,  that  it  may  not  be  in  view. 

SILEX,  flint ; one  of  the  earths.  See  Flints. 


SILIQUA,  an  ancient  weight,  equal  to  three 
grains,  and  one  twenty-eighth. 

SILIQUA,  in  botany,  is  the  feed-veflel, 
hufk,  or  pod  of  fuch  plants  as  are  of  the  legu- 
minous kind.  By  Linnaeus,  it  is  defined  a peri- 
carpium  of  two  valves,  wherein  the  feeds  are 
faftened  along  both  the  futures  or  joinings  of  the 
valves. 

SINAPIS,  muftard ; a genus  In  LInnsus’s 
botany.  He  enumerates  feventeen  fpecies.  The 
college  have  retained  the  feed  of  the  finapis  ni- 
gra Linn,  or  common  black  muftard  : a cata- 
plafm,  cataplafma  finapeos,  is  direfted  to  be 
made  with  it.  Gibfon  fpeaks  highly  of  the 
virtues  of  muftard  as  a veterinary  remedy. 

SINAPISM,  is  a cataplafni  made  chiefly  of 
muftard,  to  apply  outwardly  to  any  particular 
part.  This  is  a powerful  ftimulant  to  the  hu- 
man fkin,  but  little  calculated  for  veterinary 
ufes. 

SINCIPUT,  the  forepart  of  the  head.  Sea; 
Cranium. 

SINEWY,  in  anatomy,  properly  denotes  what 
we  call  a tendon.  See  Tendon,  and  Back- 
Sinew. 

SINEW-SHRUNK,  is  fald  by  farriers  of  a 
horfe  that  is  over-ridden,  and  fo  worn  down 
with  fatigue,  that  he  becomes  gaimt-bellied, 
as  it  is  called,  through  a contraftion  of  the 
two  finews  that  are  under  his  belly.  See  the 
article  Belly. 

SINEW-SPRUNG,  a name  given  by  the 
old  farriers  to  a violent  over-reach.  In  which  a 
horfe  ftrikes  the  toe  of  his  hinder  foot  againft 
the  finew  of  the  fore-leg.  See  the  article  At- 
taint, &c. 

SINGULTUS,  the  hiccup,  is  a convulfive 
motion  of  the  flomach,  and  parts  adjacent,  par- 
ticularly the  diaphragm.  It  is  a complaint 
fcarcely  known  to  brute  animals. 

SINUS,  fignifies  any  cavity,  and  anatomifls 
varioufly  apply  it  to  many  parts  of  an  animal 
body,  as  the  fnus  laterales,  and  finus  hngitii- 
dir.nles.  See  Brain. 

SINUS  OSSIUM,  are  thofe  cavities  of  the 
bones  which  receive  the  heads  of  other  bones,, 
and  fo  of  many  other  parts. 

SIRENES,  a fort  of  worms.  See  Bovine 
Affection. 

SIRIASIS,  (cripiaoif),  inflammation  of  the 
brain.  Vogel  fays  it  is  a fever  proper  to  in- 
fants. 

SISON,  ftone-parfley,  a genus  in  Linnaeus’s 
botany.  He  enumerates  feven  fpecies. 

SIT-FAST.  This  proceeds  generally  from 
a warble  (fee  Warbles),  and  is  a horny  tu,r 
/ 1 
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mour  on  a horfe’s  hide.  If  it  cannot  be  dif- 
folved  and  foftened  by  rubbing  with  mercurial 
ointment,  it  mull  be  cut  out,  and  then  treated 
as  a frefh  wound. 

SITIOLOGICE  (from  trdo;,  aliment,  and 
>syu),  to  /peak),  that  part  of  medicine  which 
treats  of  aliments. 

sms,  third.  See  Water. 

SIUM,  Ikirret,  or  water  parfnep,  a genus  in 
Linnaeus’s  botany.  He  enumerates  twelve  fpe- 
cies.  The  London  college  have  introduced  the 
/lum  nodiftorum  Linn,  or'  common  creeping 
water  parfnep,  into  their  Pharmacopoeia. 

SKELETON,  the  bones  of  an  animal,  clear- 
ed of  the  foft  parts  ufually  attached  to  them, 
and  placed,  by  artificial  means,  in  their  natural 
fituation.  Under  the  articles  Bones  and  Os- 
teology, we  have  exhibited  the  Ikeleton  of  the 
horfe  in  different  views;  and  we  now  introduce 
a third  reprefentation  of  the  bones  in  Plate 
XXVIII.  to  which  the  following  is  a deferip- 
tion. 

Bones  in  the  Head. 

A A That  part  of  the  os  frontis  which  helps 
to  form  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 

abb  c The  occipital  bone,  of  which  ab  b is 
that  which,  in  the  fkeleton  of  a horfe,  is  called 
the  noil  bone ; c a future  common  to  this  bone 
with  the  os  fphenoides. 

def  The  temporal  bone  ; d the  zygomatic  or 
jugal  procefs ; e a future  common  to  the  tem- 
poral bone  with  the  os  fphenoides  ; f the  bony 
meatus  or  entrance  of  the  ear. 

ghhQG  Olfa  palati;  g the  orbitary  part; 
betwixt  g and  A is  a future  common  to  this 
bone  with  the  orbitary  part  of  the  frontal 
bone ; h h the  portia  palatina,  or  part  which 
completes  the  arch  of  the  palate  ; betwixt  h 
and  h\%  2.  future  formed  by  the  union  of  thefe 
two  bones. 

iikllmmnn  Os  fphenoides;  it  denote  rough- 
neffes  into  which  the  anterior  redli  mufcles  of 
the  head  are  inferred  ; tn  m the  pterygoid  apo- 
phyfes  ; In,  /«  the  large  lateral  proce&s  of  the 
multiform  or  fphenoidal  bone. 

p q Os  jugale  or  cheek  bone ; betwixt  p 
and  ^ is  a future  common  to  this  bone  with  the 
zygomatic  procefs  of  the  temporal  bone  ; q a 
future  common  to  this  bone  with  the  upper 
jaw  bone. 

rrstunx),  t iu  The  ofla  maxillaria,  or  great 
bones  of  the  upper  jaw;  rrst  the  pofterior 
part  of  this  bone  ; s the  jugal  apophyfis  ; t the 
apophyfis  palatina  of  the  pofterior  part  of  this 
bone  ; betwixt  t and  / is  a future  formed  by  the 


union  of  thefe  two  bones  ; u w the  anterior  part 
of  this  bone;  betwixt  r and  w is  a future,  form- 
ed by  the  union  of  the  anterior  with  the  pofte- 
rior part  of  this  bone  ; w a procefs  belonging  to 
the  anterior  part  of  this  bone,  which  helps  to 
form  the  arch  of  the  palate. 

xy  Os  vomer ; y that  part  which  forms  the 
pofterior  part  of  the  feptum  narium. 

I 2 2 z z Os  ethmoides;  i the  part  which  helps 
to  form  the  orbit;  2 the  labyrinth  of  the  nof- 
trils” ; z conchse  narium  fuperiores,  the  upper 
turbinated,  or  fpongy  bone,  or  the  upper  fhcll 
of  the  noftrils. 

^ fs*  Conchse  narium  inferiores,  the  lower 
turbinated  or  fpongy  bones,  or  the  inferior 
fpongy  laminae  of  the  nofe. 

3 3 3 Dentes  molares,  or  grinding  teeth  of 
the  upper  jaw. 

4 One  of  the  canini  of  the  upper  jaw, 

5 One  of  the  dentes  incifores,  cutting  teeth, 
or  nippers  of  the  upper  jaw. 

6678  Maxilla  inferior,  or  the  lower  man- 
dible, or  jaw  bone;  8 its  condyle  or  head,  by 
which  the  mandible  is  articulated  to  the  temporal 
bone. 

9 Dentes  incifores,  the  cutting  teeth,  or  nip- 
pers of  the  lower  j aw. 

In  the  Spine. 

abbe  d e The  atlas,  or  uppermoft  vertebra 
of  the  neck ; a the  protuberance,  tubercle,  or 
inequality  on  the  pofterior  part  of  this  vertebra, 
which  feems  to  be  in  the  place  of  a fpinal  apo- 
phyfis; bb  the  tranfverfe  procefs;  c the  fuperior 
and  pofterior  notch  ; d the  tranfverfe  hole  ; e 
a large  tubercle  on  the  anterior  part  of  this  ver- 
tebra. 

f gghhUhl  The  epiftrophieus,  or  fecond 
vertebra  of  the  neck  ; f the  fpinal  procefs  ; at 
gg  the  fpine  is  divided  into  two,  and  continued 
to  the  lower  oblique  procelTes  ; h h the  lower 
oblique  procefles  ; i i the  tranfverfe  procefles  ; 
k the  fuperior  part  of  its  body,  which  is  re- 
ceived by,  and  fuftains  the  atlas  ; / the  tranf- 
verfe hole. 

k ll  mm  nnp  The  third  vertebra  of  the  neck ; 
k the  fpinal  procefs  ; / / the  upper  oblique  pro- 
cefles ; m m the  lower  oblique  procelTes ; n n 
the  tranfverfe  procefles  ; p the  internal  fide  of 
the  body  of  this  vertebra. — ^This  explanation 
will  ferve  for  thofe  of  the  neck  which  are  be- 
low this ; only  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  0 marks 
the  upper  part  of  the  fifth  vertebra,  where  it 
articulates  with  the  fourth  at  ; r denotes 
the  anterior  oblique  procefs  of  the  fixth  ver- 
tebra, and  q q thofe  parts  of  the  oblique  pro- 
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cefles  which  are  incrufled  with  fmooth  Car- 
tilages- 

f r SkC  s s S^c  1 1 See  The  vertebrae  of  the 
back;  r/'lkc  the  fpinal  procefles;  j-j&c  the 
bodies;  ttScc  the  ligaments  interpofed  betwixt 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrte,  tying  them  to  each 
other. 

u u Sue  IV  w X X Sccyy  zz  Sic  The  vertebrae 
of  the  loins;  u u &c  tlie  fpinal  procefl'es  ww  w 
the  bodies  ^ x x &c  the  tranfverfe  procefl'es  ; yy 
the  ligaments  interpofed  betwixt  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrx,  tying  them  to  each  other ; zx  &c 
the  openings  betwixt  the  tranfverfe  procefl'es 
through  which  the  nerves  come  from  the  me- 
dulla fpinalis. 

111111222223333344&C55S5 
The  os  facrum,  or  great  bone  of  the  fpine ; 
1 I I I I I the  rough  part,  compofed  of  the 
tranfverfe  procefl'es  of  this  bone ; 22222  the 
fpinal  procefl'es ; 33333  the  anterior  part, 
which,  in  a young  horfe,  is  divided  into  as 
many  bodies  as  there  are  fpines,  betwixt  which, 
in  the  parts  S 5 S 5>  bony  lines  that  were 
formerly  ligaments. 

6 6 &c  7 7 &c  8 8 &c  9 9 &c  The  bones  of 
the  coccyx  or  tail ; 6 6 &c  the  tranfverfe  pro- 
ceflfes  ; 7 7 &c  the  fpinal  proceflTes;  8 8 &c  the 
bodies;  9 9 &c.  the  ligaments  interpofed  be- 
twixt the  bodies  of  the  bones  of  the  tail. 

Ifi  the  Thorax  and  Shoulder-blades, 

a a The  fternum. 

h The  enfiform  cartilage. 

ccSicddScceeSccffSicggScc  The  ribs; 
e c &c  the  parts  by  which  they  articulate  with 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae ; d d Sic  the  carti- 
lages by  which  they  are  continued  to  the  fter- 
num, eight  on  each  fide;  eeScc  the  external 
fide  of  the  ribs  ; ff  &c  the  internal  fide  of  the 
ribs;  gg  &c  the  cartilages  of  the  falfe  ribs, 
which  are  ten  on  each  fide. 

hiikl  The  right  fcapula  ; h its  fpine ; i i 
its  bafis ; k a cartilaginous  continuation  of  its 
bafis ; / its  fofTa  fub-fpinalis. 

mmn  0 The  internal  fide  of  the  left  fcapula  ; 
« the  coracoid  apophyfis  ; 0 a fmall  part  of  its 
neck. 

In  the  Pelvis. 

ahcdefgghhhhii,  Abcfghh  The  inno- 
minate or  bafon  bones,  including  three  others  ; 
abed  the  os  ilium  on  the  right  fide ; b c its 
fpine ; d a protuberance,  from  which  arifes  the 
redfus  mufcle  of  the  leg  ; ef  the  os  ifehium  or 
high  bone  ; e the  acute  procefs  ; f the  tubercle ; 
gg  the  os  pubis  \ hhhh  the  great  foramen  of 
the  ifehium  and  pubis ; i i the  external  margin 
of  the  acetabulum. 


In  the  upper  Limbs. 

abc  d,A  The  humeri  or  bones  of  the  arm ; 
a b the  upper  head ; b the  part  of  the  head 
which  is  joined  to  the  cavity  of  the  fcapula, 
covered  wdth  a fmooth  cartilaginous  cruft  ; c 
a protuberance  into  which  the  teres  minor  is 
inferred ; d the  external  condyle  of  the  lower 
head  ; A a fmall  part  of  the  head  of  the  right 
humerus. 

ef gg,g  The  ulnae;  e the  olecranon  ; f the 
part  which  articulates  with  the  humerus ; gg 
the  lower  part  of  the  ulna,  which,  in  aged 
horfes,  becomes  one  bone  with  the  radius. 

h i klmoi  opf  hlmno  p the  radii ; h i the  up- 
per head  of  the  radius  ; kl  mno  the  lower  head; 
k a finus,  through  which  goes  the  tendon  of  the 
extenfor  minimi  digiti  in  the  human  body  ; m 
the  part  which  articulates  with  the  os  fphe- 
noides,  or  naviculare,  incrufted  with  a fmooth 
cartilage  ; n the  part  which  articulates  with  the 
os  pififorme  or  orbiculare,  incrufted  with  a 
fmooth  cartilage  ; 0 a finus  which  receives  the 
os  lunare  when  this  joint  is  bent  as  much  as 
it  can  be.  * 

V p q r f t tt  vu  X y ZiV  p qr  f t u nv  X yz  The 
bones  of  the  carpus  ; P os  pififorme  or  orbi- 
culare p q os  fphenoides  or  naviculare  ; p the 
part  covered  with  a fmooth  cartilage  for  its 
articulation  with  the  radius ; r os  lunare  ; s os 
cuneiforme;  t u os  trapezium;  t the  cartilaginous 
incruftation  by  which  it  articulates  with  the  os 
fphenoides;  ivx  os  magnum,  or  the  great  round- 
headed  bone  of  the  wrift  ; w the  round  head 
covered  with  a fmooth  cartilage  for  its  articula- 
tion with  the  os  lunare ; y z the  unciform  or 
hook-like  bone  of  the  wrift  ; y the  fmooth 
cartilaginous  incruftation  for  its  articulation 
with  the  cuneiform  or  wedge-like  bones  of  the 
wrift, 

12234567,  134567  The  metacarpal 
bones ; 1223  ^ bone  which  is  equal  to  the 
metacarpal  bones  of  the  middle  andring-fingers 
both  together  in  the  human  Ikeleton  ; i the 
head,  by  which  it  articulates  with  the  three 
lower  bones  of  the  carpus ; 2 2 3 the  lower  head, 
incrufted  with  a fmooth  cartilage  for  its  arti- 
culation with  the  olTa  fefamoidea  ; 4 5 an  im- 
perfedb  metacarpal  bone  in  the  place  of  that 
which,  in  the  human  flceleton,  belongs  to  the 
fore-finger  ; 4 the  upper  head,  which  articulates 
with  the  os  trapezium  ; 5 the  lower  head, 
which  is  very  fmall,  and  (the  bones  of  the  fore- 
finger being  wanting)  forms  no  articulation  ; 
6 7 an  imperfect  metacarpal  bone  in  the  place 
of  that  which,  in  the  human  Ikeleton,  belongs 
to  the  little  finger ; 6 the  upper  head,  by  which 
J I % 
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it  articulates  with  the  hook-llke  bone  of  the 
carpus  •,  7 the  lower  head,  which  is  very  fmall, 
and  (the  bones  of  the  little  finger  being  wanting) 
forms  no  articulation. 

8989  Ofla  fefamoidea,  two  bones  which 
are  always  to  be  found  in  this  joint ; they  ferve 
to  throw  the  bending  tendons  farther  from  the 
center  of  motion  in  this  joint,  and  form  a proper 
groove  for  them  to  Aide  in. 

10  10  The  bones  of  the  firft  phalanx  or 
order  of  bones  in  the  fingers,  in  the  horfe  called 
the  great  pafterns. 

11  II  The  bones  of  the  fecond  phalanx, 
called  in  the  horfe  the  little  pafterns  or  coronary 
bones. 

12  12  The  bones  of  the  third  phalanx,  or 
the  coffin  bones. 

13  13  Sefamoid  bones,  lying  over  the  po- 
fterior  parts  of  the  articulations  of  the  coffin 
bones  with  the  coronary  bones,  or  the  two  laft 
phalanges  of  the  fingers. 

In  the  lower  Limbs. 

ab  c d d ef gh  i iy  acddefghik  Ofla  femo- 
rum,  or  the  thigh  bones  ; b the  head,  incrufted 
with  a fmooth  cartilage  for  its  articulation  with 
the  acetabulum  ; c the  lefs  trochanter  ; d d the 
great  trochanter  ; e a very  prominent  part  of 
the  linea  afpera,  into  which  the  external  gluteus 
is  inferted  along  with  part  of  tho  fafcia  lata  ; 
f a large  fofla  or  notch,  out  of  and  from  the 
borders  of  which  the  external  head  of  the 
gemellus  and  the  plantaris  mufcles  arife  ; g a 
Toughnefs  from  which  arifes  the  internal  head 
of  the  gemellus  ; h the  outer  condyle  of  the 
lower  head,  covered  with  a fmooth  cartilage  \ 
i k the  inner  condyle,  at  i incrufted  with  a 
fmooth  cartilage. 

/ / The  patellae,  or  knee-pan  bones. 

m m The  outer  femi-lunar  cartilages,  which 
are  interpofed  in  the  joints  of  the  knees. 

M n The  inner  femi-lunar  cartilages,  which 
are  interpofed  in  the  joints  of  the  knees. 

opqvy  opqr  The  tibiae,  or  great  bones  of 
the  legs ; op  the  upper  head  ; r the  lower  head. 

fty  ft  The  fibulae,  or  fmall  bones  of  the 
legs  ; / the  upper  head  ; t the  lower  extremity 
which  ends  here  almoft  in  a point. 

uwxxyzi^jyuwxxyzisf  i The  bones  of 
the  tarfus. 

uw  ttw  The  calcanei,  or  heel  bones. 

XX  XX  The  aftragali,  or  cockal  bones. 

yy  The  cubical  bones  of  the  tarfus. 

z z The  navicular  bones  of  the  tarfus. 

isl  The  middle  cuneiform  bones  of  the 
tarfus. 

i I The  lefs  cuneiform  bones  of  the  tarfus. 


2345^ 7>  234567  The  bones  of  the 
metatarfus,  or  inftep  5233  bone  which  is 
equal  to  the  metatarfal  bones  of  the  fecond  and 
third  little  toes,  both  together,  in  the  human 
Ikeleton ; 2 the  upper  head,  which  articulates 
with  the  three  lower  bones  of  the  tarfus  •,  3 the 
lower  head,  covered  with  a fmooth  cartilaginous 
cruft  ; 4 5 an  imperfedt  metatarfal  bone,  in  the 
place  of  that,  in  the  human  flceleton,  which 
belongs  to  the  firft  of  the  fmall  toes ; 4 the 
upper  head,  by  which  it  articulates  with  the 
lefs  cuneiform  bone  of  the  tarfus  *,  5 the  lower 
head,  which  is  very  fmall,  and  (the  bones  of  the 
firft  of  the  fmall  toes  being  wanting)  forms  no 
articulation  ; 6 7 an  imperfe£t  metatarfal  bone 
in  the  place  of  that  which,  in  the  human 
Ikeleton,  belongs  to  the  little  toe  ; 6 the  upper 
head,  by  which  it  articulates  with  the  cubical 
bone  of  the  tarfus ; 7 the  lower  head,  which  is 
very  fmall,  and  (the  bones  of  the  little  toe  being 
wanting)  forms  no  articulation. 

8989  Ofla  fefamoidea : they  are  bone's  which 
are  always  to  be  found  in  thefe  joints,  two  in 
each  ; they  ferve  to  throw  the  bending  tendons 
farther  from  the  center  of  motion,  and  form  a 
proper  groove  for  them  to  Aide  in. 

10  10  II  II  1212  The  bones  which  are 
in  the  places  of  the  three  phalanges  or  orders 
of  bones  in  the  human  Ikeleton  : with  farriers 
the  firft  are  called  the  great  pafterns ; the 
fecond  the  little  pafterns  or  coronary  bones  ; 
and  the  third  the  coffin  bones. 

13  13  Sefamoid  bones  lying  over  the  po- 
fterior  parts  of  the  articulations  of  the  coffin 
bones,  with  the  coronary  bones. 

SKIN.  See  Cutis. 

SKITTISH,  in  the  manege.  A horfe  is  faid 
to  be  JkittiJ}}  that  exceeds  in  his  paces,  and 
leaps  inftead  of  going  forward. 

SKULL.  Sec  Cranium. 

SLABBERING  BIT,  in  the  manege.  Sec 
the  article  Mastigadour. 

SLACK.  The  term  slack  a leg,  in  the  old 
manege,  was  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  a horfe  when 
he  tripped  or  ftumbled.  ^lach  the  handy  is  to 
flack  the  bridle  or  give  a horfe  his  head. 

SLEEP.  See  Narcotics. 

SLEEPING  EVIL.  See  Lethargt. 

SLIPPING,  a term  ufed  by  the  farriers  to 
denote  abortion  in  animals.  See  Abortion. 
Thus,  mares  are  faid  to  flip  their  colts ; and 
cows,  their  calves.  On  the  latter  fubjeft,  fee 
feme  cautions  under  the  article  Bos. 

SMELLING.  See  Sensation. 

SMILAX,  rough  bind-weed,  a genus  in 
Linnaeus’s  botany.  He  enumerates  fourteen 
fpecies. 
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SNAFFLE,  a well  known  kind  of  biidle. 
The  fnaffle  is  a very  llender  bit-mouth  without 
any  branches.  They  are  in  very  general  ufe. 
See  Bridle.  The  common  fnaffile,  or  fmall 
watering  bity  is  only  a fcatch-mouth,  with  two 
very  little  ftraight  branches,  and  a curb  mounted 
with  a headftall,  and  two  long  reins. 

SNAKE-ROOT.  See  Serpentaria. 

SNEEZING.  See  Sternutation. 

SNORT,  a kind  of  harfli  found  that  a mettle- 
fome  horfe  fends  through  his  noftrils,  as  if  he 
had  a mind  to  expel  fomething  from  his  nofe 
that  hindered  his  taking  breath.  It  is,  in  fa£l, 
fneezing. 

SOAP,  a compound  of  oil,  tallow,  and  other 
fubftances,  with  lime  and  pot-afh.  “ The 
Venice  or  Caftile  foap,”  fays  Gibfon,  “ is  only 
made  ufe  of  inwardly  ; which,  as  it  is  both  very 
penetrating  and  deterfive,  is  therefore  of  greateft 
efficacy  in  cleanfing  and  fcouring  the  glands 
and  fmalleft  pafTages,  and  rarifying  the  juices 
contained  in  them.  Upon  that  account,  when 
difcreetly  given,  it  becomes  of  great  fervice  in 
feveral  difeafes  of  the  vifeera  ; but  particularly 
in  thofe  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  It  is  faid  to 
be  a very  great  fpecific  in  the  jaundice  ; and  is 
therefore  adminiftered  with  admirable  fuccefs  to 
horfes  labouring  under  that  diflemper.  Its  dofe 
is  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce.  The  black 
foap  has  fo  much  of  pot-afh  lixivium  in  it,  as 
renders  it  extremely  penetrating : wherefore  it 
is  feldom  to  be  made  ufe  of,  but  in  outward 
applications  to  remove  exceffive  pains  in  the 
joints  and  nervous  parts.  It  is  often  ufed  for 
fwellings  or  galling  occafioned  by  the  faddle,  or 
any  other  accident.”  Common  white  foap, 
however,  will  anfwer  thefe  purpofes  equally 
well,  and  is  confiderably  cheaper. 

SODA.  A fpecies  of  falfola.  The  fait  is 
the  common  mineral  alkali,  whofe  medicinal 
effedts  are  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  kali.  See 
Kali. 

SOILING,  a term  denoting  the  feeding  of 
cattle,  under  cover,  on  recent  vegetables.  See 
Food. 

“ Soiling  horfes  In  the  houfe,”  fays  Gibfon, 

proves  fometimes  beneficial,  and  fometimes 
hurtful,  either  when  a horfe’s  cafe  has  not  been 
rightly  judged  of,  or  when  the  article  made  ufe 
of  for  foiling  happens  to  be  bad  of  its  kind. 
Geldings  are  not  frequently  foiled,  but  chiefly 
ftone-horfes,  becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  procure 
good  inclofures  for  them  to  run  Angle  abroad, 
without  much  charge  and  trouble  ; for  two  of 
them  will  feldom  agree  long  in  one  place. 
And  therefore  I fhould  never  advife  any  one  to 
turn  ftone-horfes  to  grafs,  or  foil  them  in  the 


houfe,  unlefs  they  have  fuch  complaints  as  abfo- 
lutely  to  require  it  j for  moft  of  the  diforders 
for  which  llor.e-horfes  are  foiled  may  be  re- 
medied by  feeding  on  flraw  for  a time  inflead 
of  hay,  which  they  will  difpenfe  with  much 
eafier  than  geldings  : for  many  of  our  geldings 
are  apt  to  grow  faint  and  weak  without  hay, 
and  few  of  them  can  be  brought  to  eat  flraw 
readily. 

“ If  a flone-hovfe  happens  to  be  lamed  in  fuch 
manner  as  to  require  a place  where  he  may 
range  at  pleafure,  then  an  orchard,  or  fome 
field  that  is  exceedingly  well  fenced,  flrould  be 
provided  for  him  ; but  if  he  has  no  lamenefs, 
but  fome  other  diforder,  as  heat,  and  eruptions 
on  his  fkin,  that  may  require  foiling,  or  if 
geldings  or  mares  are  to  be  foiled  for  any  fuch 
complaints,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  provide 
fuch  herbage  for  them  as  is  young,  tender,  and 
full  of  fap,  whether  green  barley,  tares,  clover, 
or  any  thing  elfe  the  feafon  produces : though 
green  barley  is  generally  preferred  to  all  others 
for  this  purpofe ; but  then  it  fhould  be  cut 
before  it  fhoots  into  the  ear,  while  it  is  full  of 
fap  and  moiftui'e,  for  afterwards  it  turns  dry, 
and  the  ftem  grows  tough  and  hard  to  digeft. 
The  fame  caution  is  no  lefs  neceffary  with 
refpe£l  to  clover  and  tares,  that  thefe  be  young, 
and  cut  frefh  once  every  day  or  oftener,  other- 
wife  they  may  eafily  do  more  hurt  than  good ; 
for  though  a horfe  is  fo  ftrong  by  nature,  and 
more  vigorous  and  a£live  than  perhaps  any 
other  creature  of  his  fize,  yet  his  ftomach  and 
inteftines  are  but  thin,  if  compared  with  thofe 
of  fome  other  animals  of  the  fame  bulk,  and 
more  eafily  diftended,  and  therefore  he  feems 
to  require  food  of  eafier  digeftion  than  the 
horned  cattle.  This  indeed  is  manifeft  by  the 
choice  he  makes  for  himfelf  when  at  grafs,  and 
therefore  when  the  herbage  with  which  a horfe 
is  foiled  happens  • to  be  old,  though  a good 
feeding  horfe  will  eat  it  for  want  of  fomething 
better,  yet  I have'  feveral  times  known  diforders 
to  follow  upon  it,  by  this  kind  of  aliment 
flopping  in  the  inteftines  and  obftrudling  them, 
which  has  been  attended  with  great  inward  heat, 
heavinefs  of  the  eyes,  reeling,  lofs  of  appetite, 
and  other  untowardly  fymptoms,  until  a plenti- 
ful difeharge  of  dung  has  been  procured  by 
emollient  glyfters.  I have  feen  the  fjeces  come 
away  in  great  clods,  very  hard,  black,  and  foetid, 
not  unlike  what  has  lain  a confiderable  time 
mellowing  and  rotting  on  a dunghill,  in  the' 
fame  manner  as  happens  fometimes  to  horfes 
that  are  fed  with  rye-grafs  and  clover,  where 
they  have  not  fufficient  work  or  exercife  to 
digeft  it.  I have  known  others,  perhaps  where 
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the  tUgeftive  faculty  has  been  ftronger,  break 
out  about  the  neck,  rump,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,-  and  foinetimes  on  the  limbs,  with 
many  other  figns  of  a furfeit,  to  the  great 
furprife  and  dil'appointment  of  the  owner.  For 
ali  fuch  herbage,  when  it  is  diverted  of  its  fap, 
has  very  foon  a tendency  to  putrefaddion,  and 
therefore  not  only  induces  a weak  blood,  but 
obftruddion  in  the  firft  partages.  Hence,  thofe 
who  would  fucceed  well  in  foiling  horfes 
fliould  be  fituated  near  to  the  place  where  it  is 
cut,  that  it  may  be  frefh,  at  leart  every  morning, 
and  leave  off  when  it  becomes  old  and  rank,  or 
elfe  go  on  with  fome  other  herbage  which  is  of 
later  growth,  till  the  horfe  has  been  fufficiently 
cooled  and  purged. 

“ Some  horfes  purge  but  little  In  foiling, 
others  a great  deal  more  than  what  is  ufual  at 
grafs;  which  may  fometimes  be  owing  to  the 
goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  the  herbage,  to  its  being 
younger  or  older,  frefher  or  rtaler,  or  perhaps 
fometimes  to  the  difference  of  the  ground  on 
which  it  grows.  However,  this  may  be  as 
often  owing  to  the  difference  of  conrtitution  In 
horfes  as  to  any  other  caufe ; for  when  feveral 
horfes  are  foiled  together,  we  fee  fome  purge 
till  they  fall  away  and  grow  lean,  fome  purge 
very  gently,  and  others  fcarcely  purge  at  all, 
though  they  are  all  fed  alike,  and  with  the 
fame  herbage.  The  fame  peculiarity  is  often 
obfervable  at  grafs  alfo ; which  only  rtiews,  that 
fome  horfes  are  not  fo  eafily  moved  to  purge  as 
others,  though  it  is  probable  thofe  that  purge 
the  leart  ftale  the  mort  plentifully,  which  in 
fome  cafes  may  be  equally  advantageous. 

“ When  horfes  lofe  their  flelh  much  in 
foiling,  they  ftiould  be  taken  off  to  a more  folid 
diet,  otherwife  they  will  grow  fo  poor  and 
weak  as  to  require  fome  time  afterwards  before 
they  recover  their  flefti.  In  this  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  foiling  and  grazing;  for 
if  horfes  lofe  their  flefli  never  fo  much  at  grafs, 
yet  they  foon  grow  fat  after  the  purging,  for 
there  they  have  the  benefit  of  the  open  air,  and 
great  choice,  an  advantage  which  horfes  at  foil 
have  not,  but  are  forced  to  be  taken  off  abruptly 
to  dry  food.  And  therefore  when  a horfe  has 
done  foiling,  he  ought  to  be  continued  fome 
time  to  an  open  diet,  at  leart  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  A little  fweet  bran  may  at  firrt  be 
mixed  with  his  oats,  and  his  hay  fprinkled  with 
waSer  juft  v/hen  it  is  put  into  the  rack,  and 
every  day  gentle  exercife,  increafmg  both  his 
food  and  exercife  by  degrees.  He  fhould  alfo 
be  dreffed  gradually,  and  only  littered  down  in 
the  night,  and  not  to  lie  conftantly  on  his  litter 
for  the  firft  fortnight,  all  fudden  changes  from 


hot  to  cold,  or  from  cold  to  hot, being  hazardous  ; 
after  which  he  may  be  curried  and  dreffed  as 
ufual,  and  his  diet  increafed,  to  render  him  fit 
for  bufinefs.  Indeed  we  find  fome  horfes  fo 
hardy,  that  they  fcarce  need  thefe  precautions; 
yet  no  man  can  well  err  in  a reafonable  care  to 
prevent  accidents,  which  fometimes  happen 
where  they  are  leaft  expecfed.” 

Mr.  John  Lawrence  fays,  ‘‘  in  my  opinion, 
natural  grafs  is  fupefior,  and  more  likely  to 
anfwer  the  intended  purpofe  of  ftable  foiling, 
than  tares  or  any  other  herbage  ; from  repeated 
trials  I have  found,  that  horfes  and  horned 
cattle  prefer  It  to  all  other  green  meat,  without 
even  excepting  the  fo  often  and  highly  cele- 
brated lucern.  The  great  bulk  of  the  artificial 
grafl'es  is  an  important  object,  but  no  doubt,  I 
conceive,  can  be  entertained  of  the  fuperior 
quality  of  the  natural,  either  green  or  dry. 
When  the  vaft  confequence  of  grafs  is  con- 
fidered,  both  in  relation  to  quantity  and  quality, 
the  negledled  ftate  of  our  meadows  and  pafture 
lands,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  may  well 
be  wondered  at,  and  the  queftion  naturally 
afked,  why  the  fimple  herbage  fhould  not  be 
cultivated  with  the  fame  care  and  afliduity  as 
corn  : I have  known  it  repay  immenfely  the 
expence  of  manure,  of  pure  and  good  feed 
brought  from  a confiderable  dift^nce,  and  of 
the  mort  attentive  culture.  Therd  cannot  be  a 
more  improvident  pradlice,  whether  in  a public 
or  private  view,  than  withholding  fo  tenacioufly, 
old,  foul,  unproduflive  meadow  from  the 
plough  ; the  breaking  up  of  which  would  pay 
ib  abundantly  in  the  firft  inftance,  and  ftill 
more  largely  in  the  fucceeding  grafs  crops.  It 
is  obvious  nothing  more  is  needed.  In  this  cafe, 
than  to  adopt  improved  methods  of  laying  down 
to  grafs.” 

The  pra£lice  of  foiling  cattle  is  become  very 
general,  and  is  not  only  beneficial  as  contri- 
buting to  health,  but  as  it  refers  to  the  queftion 
of  agricultural  economy.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  but  that  the  nutritious  quality  of  the 
graffes  is  greatly  diminiftied  by  their  converfion 
into  hay,  neither  does  it  admit  of  a queftion 
whether  dry  or  fucculent  provender  is  the  moft 
wholefome  and  natural  to  the  digeftive  organs. 

SOLANUM,  night-fhade.  A genus  in  Lin- 
n^us’s  botany.  Of  fpecies  he  enumerates  forty- 
fix,  moft  of  them  poifonous. 

SOLE  OF  A HORSE,  that  plate  of  horn  which, 
encompaffmg  the  flelhy  foie,  covers  the  whole 
bottom  of  the  foot.  The  foie  ought  to  be  thick 
and  ftrong,  and  the  rtioe  of  a horfe  fo  fet  upon 
the  hoof  as  not  to  bear  upon  it  (fee  Shoeing)  ; 
for  otherwife  the  foie  would  be  hurt,  and  noi 
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•nly  make  the  horfe  lame,  but  deftroy  the  flefli 
that  feparates  it  from  the  colHn-bone. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  feme  farriers  to 
take  out  the  foie.  It  is  done  without  touching 
the  outfide  of  the  hoof,  for  taking  off  the  cruft 
makes  a hoof-cajl.  A horfe  that  has  been  un- 
foled,  it  is  faid,  will  recover  in  a month’s  time. 

This  cuftom  of  the  fmiths  and  farriers  of 
drawing  horfes'  folesy  in  order  to  relieve  the  in- 
flammation of  the  part,  and  to  promote  a free 
perfpiration,  we  could  never  perceive  the  leaft 
benefit  accruing  from ; as  this  management 
leaves  fuch  a weaknefs  and  tendernefs  behind, 
that  the  poor  creatures  ever  after  fcarce  fail  of 
labouring  under  an  incurable  lamenefs.  Nor 
has  La  FoJJey  though  he  has  recommended  the 
praiTice,  produced  a fmgle  inftance  of  its  fuc- 
cefs.  In  lieu  therefore  of  tearing  the  foie  up 
by  the  roots,  Mr.  Wood  fubftitutes  the  following 
method,  viz.  In  the  firft  place,  in  order  to  take 
oif  from  the  tenfion  of  the  vefl'els,  and  leffen 
the  inflammation,  blood  muft  be  drawn  away 
at  the  toe  of  the  horfe,  and  above  the  hoof. 
After  which,  apply  the  fubfequent  poultice,  viz. 

Take  llnfeed  boiled  in  water  to  a pulp. 
Add  goofe-greafe,  tar,  and  cow-dung  •, 
and  boil  them  all  together  to  the  con- 
fiftence  of  a poultice. 

Let  this  be  put  to  the  foot,  and  all  round  the 
hpof ; and  above  the  coronet  apply  a cold 
charge.  Where  there  is  no  great  inflammation, 
the  addition  of  a little  foap  to  the  poultice  will 
very  much  aflift  in  removing  any  coagulation  of 
the  blood  in  tliat  quarter. 

When  the  foot  is  fhaped  like  the  back  part  of 
an  oyfter-fhell,  and  the  foie  higher  than  the 
hoof,  fo  that  the  whole  foot  is  quite  filled  up 
on  the  lower  part,  it  is  called  a crowned foie  by 
farriers. 

SOLIDS.  The  whole  quantity  of  folid  mat- 
ter in  the  body  is  polTibly  no  more  than  the  mere 
matter  of  the  nerves,  filled  up,  and  diftended 
by  the  nutritious  juices,  as  appears  from  the 
obfervations  of  Malpighi ; and  the  laft  divifions 
of  the  folids  are  hardly  diftinguilhable  from 
fluids.  Haller,  however,  obferves  in  his  Phy- 
fiology,  that  the  folid  elementary  parts  of  our 
fibres  are  a calcareous  earth  kept  together  by  a 
gluten  ; that,  in  a natural  ftate,  when  bones 
lofe  their  gluten,  this  earth  falls  into  powder ; 
and  that  in  this  earth  there  is  a portion  of  iron. 
In  a foetus  the  gluten  forms  about  two  thirds 
of  the  fubftance  of  the  bones  ; and  in  an  adult, 
nearly  half  of  the  bone  is  gluten.  The  folids 
contain  much  air,  and  the  more  folid  a part  is, 


the  more  air  it  contains.  The  bones  contain  a 
quantity,  which,  when  fet  at  liberty,  is  two 
hundred  times  the  bulk  of  the  bone.  'Air 
feems  to  be  the  primary  bond  of  the  elements ; 
for  until  the  air  is  expelled  the  other  parts  do  not 
feparate. 

SOL.(EtJS,  a mufcle  fo  called  from  its  like- 
nefs  to  a fole-filh.  It  is  fliewn  in  Plate  XX. 
See  the  defeription  of  “ the  lower  Limbs”  un- 
der Muscles. 

SOLITARII,  difeafes  afFe£lIng  any  one  part 
of  the  body. 

SOLUTION  is  an  intimate  commixture  of 
folid  bodies  with  fluids  into  one  feemingly  ho- 
mogeneous liquor.  The  diflblving  fluid  is 
called  a tnenjlruum  or  folvent ; and  the  body  dif- 
folved,  the  folvend. 

Solution  cannot  take  place  unlefs  one  of  the 
bodies  be  in  a fluid  ftate,  and  this  fluidity  Is  ef- 
fe£ted  either  by  water  or  fire ; hence  folution 
Is  faid  to  be  performed  in  the  humid  or  in  the 
dry  way. 

Hence,  if  a quantity  of  brimftone  be  dif- 
folved  in  a folution  of  fixed  alkali,  the  brim- 
ftone is  faid  to  be  fliflblved  in  the  humid  way  ; 
but  if  the  brimftone  be  diflblved  by  melting  it 
in  a pan  with  the  dry  alkali,  the  folution  Is  faid 
to  be  done  In  a dry  way  : but  one  of  the  fub- 
ftances  is  thrown  into  a ftate  of  fluidity  by  the 
powers  of  heat,  before  the  folution  takes  place  ; 
hence  the'  redlitude  of  the  firft  pofitlon.  If 
one  of  the  two  bodies  to  be  united  is  tranf- 
parent,  the  folution,  |if  complete,  is  a tranf- 
parent  compound.  But  if  the  folution  be  opaque 
and  milky,  as  is  the  cafe  with  foap  and  water, 
it  is  then  confidered  as  incomplete. 

The  principal  menftrua  made  ufe  of  in  phar- 
macy are  watery  vinous  fpiritSy  oils,  acid,  and 
alkaline  liquors. 

I.  Water  is  the  menftruum  of  all  falts,  of 
vegetable  gums,  and  of  animal  jellies.  Of  falts 
it  diflblves  only  a determinate  quantity,  though 
of  one  kind  of  fait  more  than  another  ; and  be- 
ing thus  faturatedy  leaves  any  additional  quan- 
tity of  the  fame  fait  untouched. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for  determin- 
ing the  quantities  of  water  which  different  falts 
require  for  their  diflblution.  The  accuracy  of 
fome  of  thefe  has  been  called  in  queftlon  by 
the  chemifts  of  modern  times ; there  is  no 
doubt,  however,  of  their  corredinefs  in  a ge- 
neral way.  Mr.  Eller  has  given  a large  lift 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Berlin  for  the  year  1750,  from 
which  the  following  table  is  extradted. 


SOL 


SOL 


Table  of  the  foJuhility  of  futds. 

Eight  ounces  by  weight  of  dlftllled  water 
diflblved 


F Refined  fugar 

OZ. 

24 

dr. 

0 

gr- 

0 

Green  vitriol  . ... 

9 

4 

0 

Blue  vitriol 

9 

0 

0 

White  vitriol  . . 

4 

4 

0 

Epfom  fait 

4 

0 

0 

Purified  nitre 

4 

0 

0 

Soluble  tartar 

4 

0 

0 

Common  fait  . . 

3 

4 

0 

Sal  gemmae  .... 

3 

4 

0 

Sal  catharticus  Glauber! 

3 

4 

0 

Seignette’s  fait  . , 

3 

0 

0 

Alum  ... 

2 

4 

0 

Sal  ammoniac 

2 

4 

0 

Vitriolated  tartar  . 

I 

4 

0 

Salt  of  hartffiorn  . 

I 

4 

0 

Sugar  of  lead 

1 

2 

0 

Cream  of  tartar 

1 

0 

0 

Borax  .... 

0 

4 

20 

Though  great  care  appears  to 

have 

been 

taken  in  making  thefe  experiments,  it  is  not  to 
be  expedfed,  that  the  proportions  of  the  feveral 
falts,  foluble  in  a certain  quantity  of  water, 
will  always  be  found  exadtly  the  fame  with 
thofe  juft  fet  down.  Salts  difler  in  their  fo- 
lubility,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  purity, 
perfection,  and  drynefs : the  vitriols,  and  the 
artificial  compound  falts  in  general,  differ  re- 
markably in  this  refpeCt,  according  as  they  are 
more  or  lefs  impregnated  with  the  acid  ingre- 
dient. Thus  vitriolated  tartar,  perfectly  neu- 
tralifed,  is  extremely  difficult  of  folution.  The 
matter  which  remains  in  making  Glauber’s 
fpirit  of  nitre  is  no  other  than  a vitriolated 
tartar ; and  it  diffolves  fo  difficultly,  that  the 
operator  is  obliged  to  break  the  retort  in  order 
to  get  it  out ; but  on  adding  more  of  the  vi- 
triolic acid,  it  diffolves  with  eafe.  Hence  many 
have  been  tempted  to  ufe  an  over-proportion  of 
acid  in  this  preparation,  and  we  frequently  find 
in  the  ffiops,  under  the  name  of  vitriolated  tar- 
tar, this  acid  foluble  fait.  The  degree  of  heat 
occafions  alfo  a notable  difference  in  the  quan- 
tity of  fait  taken  up  : in  very  cold  weather, 
eight  ounces  of  water  will  diffolve  only  about 
one  ounce  of  nitre;  whereas,  in  warm  weather, 
the  lame  quantity  will  take  up  three  ounces  or 


more.  To  thefe  circumftances  are  probably 
owing,  in  great  part,  the  remarkable  differences 
in  the  proportional  folubilities  of  falts,  as  de- 
termined by  different  authors.  It  is  obfervable, 
that  common  fait  is  lefs  affefted  in  its  folu- 
bility,  by  a variation  of  heat,  than  any  other 
fait ; for  water  in  a temperate  ftate  will  dif- 
folve nearly  as  much  of  it  as  very  hot  water  j 
and  accordingly  this  is  the  fait  in  which  the 
different  experiments  agree  the  beft.  In  the 
experiments  of  Hoffman,  Neumann,  and  Pe- 
tit, the  proportion  of  this  fait,  on  a reduCfion 
of  the  numbers,  comes  out  exacTcly  the  fame, 
viz.  three  ounces  of  the  fait  to  eight  of  water. 
Dr.  Brownrigg  makes  the  quantity  of  fait  a 
little  more ; Dr.  Grew,  a drachm  and  a fcruple 
more  ; and  Eller,  as  appears  in  the  above  tablet- 
four  drachms  more.  So,  in  the  trials  of  fix  dif- 
ferent perfons,  made  probably  in  different  cir- 
eumftances,  the  greateft  difference  is  only  one- 
fixth  of  the  whole  quantity  of  fait ; whereas  in 
fome  other  falts  there  are  differences  of  twice  or 
thrice  the  quantity  of  the  fait.  In  the  experi- 
ment from  which  the  table  is  drawn,  the 
water  was  of  the  temperature  of  between  forty 
and  forty-two  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermo- 
meter ; or  above  freezing  by  about  one-feventh 
of  the  interval  between  freezing  and  the  human 
heat. 

Some  falts  omitted  by  Eller  are  here  fub- 
joined.  The  firft  is  taken  from  Dr.  Grew,  and 
the  other  four  from  Neumann. 

Eight  ounces  of  water  diffolved 

oz.  dr.  gr. 

Of  fixt  alkaline  fait  . above  800 
Sal  diurcticus  . . . 8 o » 

Sugar-candy,  both  brown  and  white  9 o o 
Sugar  of  milk  . . . o 2 40 

Effential  fait  of  forrel  . . o i 20 

Though  water  takes  up  only  a certain  quan- 
tity of  one  kind  of  fait,  yet,  when  faturated 
with  one,  it  will  ftill  diffolve  fome  portion  of  an- 
other ; and,  when  it  can  bear  no  more  of  ei- 
ther of  thefe,  it  will  ftill  take  up  a third,  with- 
out letting  go  any  of  the  former.  The  prin- 
cipal experiments  of  this  kind  that  have  been 
made,  relative  to  pharmaceutic  fubjefls,  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  table,  of  which  the 
two  firft  articles  are  from  Grew,  and  the  othera 
from  Eller. 


SOL 


SOL 


Water,  32  parts  by  weight, 

diflblved  afterwards 


fully  faturated  with 


Nitre  . . . 

Sal  ammoniac 

Common  fait 

. Nitre 

Nitre 

Fixt  alkali 

Common  fait 

. Nitre,  near 

Volatile  alkali 

Nitre 

Sal  ammoniac 

• Common  fait 

Soluble  tartar 

Nitre 

Vitriolated  tartar 

Fixt  alkali 

Glauber’s  fait 

Nitre 

Epfom  fait 

Sugar  . 

Borax 

Fixt  alkali 

In  regard  to  the  other 

clafs  of  bodies  for 

which  water  is  a menftruum,  viz.  thofe  of  the 
gummy  and  gelatinous  kind,  there  is  no  deter- 
minate point  of  faturation : the  water  unites 
readily  with  any  proportion  of  them,  forming, 
with  different  quantities,  liquors  of  different 
confiftences.  This  fluid  takes  up  likewife,  when 
alTifted  by  trituration,  the  vegetable  gummy 
refins,  as  ammoniacum  and  myrrh  ; the  folu- 
tions  of  which,  though  'imperfeSl,  that  is,  not 
tranfparent,  but  turbid,  and  of  a milky  hue, 
are  neverthelefs  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes 
in  medicine.  It  mingles  wnth  vinous  fpirits, 
with  acid  and  alkaline  liquors,  not  with  oils, 
but  imbibes  fome  of  the  more  fubtlle  parts  of 
cflential  oils,  fo  as  to  become  impregnated  with 
their  fmell  and  tafte. 

2.  Re£lified  fpirit  of  luine  Is  the  menftruum 
of  the  eflential  oils  ; refins  and  camphor  of  ve- 
getables j of  the  pure  diftilled  oils,  and  feveral 
of  the  colouring  and  medicinal  parts  of  ani- 
mals j of  fome  mineral  bituminous  fubftances, 
as  of  ambergrife  ; and  of  foaps,  though  it  does 
not  a£l  upon  the  exprelfed  oil  and  alkaline  fait, 
of  which  foap  is  compofed  ; whence,  if  foap 
contain  any  fuperfluous  quantity  of  either  the 
oil  or  fait,  it  may,  by  means  of  this  men- 
ftruum, be  excellently  purified  therefrom.  It 
diflblves,  by  the  afliftance  of  heat,  volatile  al- 
kaline falts  ; and,  mere  readily,  the  neutr.al 
ones,  compofed  either  of  fixed  alkali  and  the 
acetous  acid,  as  the  fal  diureticus,  or  of  volatile 
alkali,  and  the  nitrous  acid,  as  alfo  the  fait  of 
amber,  &c.  It  mingles  with  water  and  with 
acids  ; but  not  with  alkaline  lixivia. 

3.  Oils  diflbive  vegetable  refins  and  balfams, 
wax,  animal  fats,  mineral  bitumens,  .fulphur, 
and  certain  metallic  fubftances,  particularly 
lead.  The  exprcflbd  oils  are,  for  moft  of  thefe 


Sal  ammoniac  . 2' 

Common  fait  . . 2 

I'  ixt  alkali  . . 2^ 

Sugar  . . .2 


Sugar  . . 1 

6 

. 2 

bodies,  more  powerful  menftrua  than  thofe  ob- 
tained by  diftillation  ; as  the  former  are  more 
capable  of  fuftaining,  without  injury,  a ftrong 
heat,  which  is,  in  moft  cafes,  neceflary  to  en- 
able them  to  a£l.  It  is  faid,  that  ofie  ounce 
of  fulphur  will  diflbive  in  three  ounces  of  ex- 
prefled  oil,  particularly  that  of  linfeed,  but 
requires  fix  ounces  of  eflential  oil,  as  that  of 
turpentine. 

4.  All  acids  diflbive  alkaline  fairs,  -alkaline 
earths,  and  metallic  fubftances.  ■ 1 he  different 
acids  differ  greatly  in  their  aftion  upon  thefe: 
laft ; one  dlflblving  only  fome  particular  me- 
tals ; and  another,  others. 

The  vegetable  acids  diflbive  a con fidei  able 
quantity  of  zinc,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  tin  ; 
and  extradl:  fo  much  from  the  metaliic  part 
of  antimony,  as  to  become  powerfully  emetic: 
they  diflbive  lead  more  readily.  If  the  metal 
be  previoufly  calcined  by  fire,  'than  in  its  me- 
tallic ftate. 

The  marine  acid  diflblves  zinc,  iron,  and 
copper;  and  though  it  fcarce  abfs  on  any  other 
metallic  fubftance,  in  the  common  way  of 
making  folutions,  it  may  neverthelefs  be  artfully 
combined  with  them  all,  except  gold  : the  cor- 
rofive  fublimate,  and  antimonial  cauftic  of  the 
fliops,  are  combinations  of  it  with  mercury 
and  the  metallic  part  of  antimony,  effebled  by 
applying  the  acid,  in  the  form  of  fume,  to  the 
fubjebfs,  at  the  fame  time  alfo  ftrongly  heated. 

The  nitrons  acid  Is  the  common  menftruum 
of  all  metallic  fubftances,  except  gold  and  the 
metallic  part  of  antimony  ; of  which  two,  the 
proper  folvent  is  a mixture  of  the  nitrous  and 
marine  acids,  called  aqua  regia. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with  w^ater,  eafily 
diflblves  zinc  and  iron  : in  its  concentrated  ftate, 
and  affifted  by  a boiling  heat,  it  may  be  made 
K X 
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7 

2 

4 

24 
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to  corrode,  or  Imperfeftly  dllTolve,  moft  of  the 
other  metals. 

The  aerial  acid  diflblves  zinc,  and  calcareous 
earth : and  thofe  folutions  mull:  be  conducted 
without  heat. 

5.  Alkaline  lixivia  diflblve  oils,  refinous  fub- 
ftances,  and  fulphur.  Their  power  is  greatly 
promoted  by  the  addition  of  quick-lime ; in- 
Itances  of  which  occur  in  the  preparation  of 
foap,  and  in  the  common  cauftic.  Thus  acuated, 
they  reduce  the  flefh,  bones,  and  other  folld 
parts  of  animals,  into  a gelatinous  matter.  This 
increafed  acrimony,  in  the  alkaline  fixed  falts,  is 
owing  to  the  abftraftion  of  their  fixed  air;  that 
acid  having  a greater  attradfion  for  quick-lime 
than  alkali. 

Solutions  made  in  water,  and  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  poflefs  the  virtues  of  the  body  dilTblved  ; 
while  oils  generally  fheathe  its  adfivity,  and 
acids  and  alkalies  vary  its  quality.  Hence 
watery  and  fpirituous  liquors  are  the  proper 
menftrua  of  the  native  virtues  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matters. 

Moft  of  the  foregoing  folutions  are  eafily  ef- 
fedled,  by  pouring  the  menftruum  on  the  body 
to  be  diflblved,  and  fuffering  them  to  ftand  to- 
gether for  fome  time,  expofed  to  a fuitable 
warmth.  A ftrong  heat  is  generally  requifite 
to  enable  oils  and  alkaline  liquors  to  perform 
their  office : nor  will  acids  adb  on  fome  metallic 
bodies  without  its  affiftance.  The  adbion  of 
watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua  is  likewife  ex- 
pedited by  a moderate  heat ; though  the  quan- 
tity, which  they  afterwards  keep  diflblved,  is 
not,  as  fome  fuppofe,  by  this  means  increafed  : 
all  that  heat  occafions  thefe  to  take  up,  more 
than  they  would  do  in  a longer  time  in  the 
cold,  will,  when  the  heat  ceafes,  fubfide  again: 
this  at  leaft  is  moft  commonly  the  cafe,  though 
there  may  be  fome  inftances  of  the  contrary. 

The  adbion  of  acids  on  the  bodies  which  they 
dilTolve  is  generally  accompanied  with  heat, 
effervefcence,  and  a copious  difcharge  of  fumes. 
The  fumes  which  arife  during  the  dilTolution  of 
fome  metals  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  prove  inflam- 
mable : hence,  in  the  preparation  of  the  arti- 
ficial vitriols  of  iron  and  zinc,  the  operator 
ought  to  be  careful,  efpecially  where  the  folu- 
tion  is  made  in  a narrow-mouthed  velfel,  left,  by 
the  imprudent  approach  of  a candle,  the  exhal- 
ing vapour  be  fet  on  fire. — ^This  vapour  is 
the  inflammable  air  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  and  other 
modern  chemifts. 

There  is  another  fpecles  of  folutlon,  in  which 
the  moifture  of  the  air  Is  the  menftruum.  Fixt 
alkaline  falts  and  thofe  of  the  neutral  kind. 


compofed  of  alkaline  falts,  and  the  vegetable 
acids,  or  of  foluble  earths,  and  any  acid  ex- 
cept the  vitriolic,  and  fome  metallic  falts,  on 
being  expofed  for  fome  time  to  a moift  air,  gra- 
dually attradb  its  humidity,  and  at  length  be- 
come liquid.  Some  fubftances,  not  diflbJuble 
by  the  application  of  water  in  its  grofler  form, 
as  the  butter  of  antimony,  are  eafily  liquefied  by 
this  flow  aftion  of  the  aerial  moifture.  Thlspro- 
cefs  is  termed  deliquation. 

SOLUTIVE,  the  fame  as  Laxative;  which 
fee. 

SOMNIFEROUS  (from  fomnus^  Jleep,  and 
feroy  to  bring) ; the  fame  as  narcoticsy  opiates,  &cc. 
which  fee.  Hence  alfo  fomnolency,  which  is 
any  propenfity  to  fleep,  or  drowfinefs. 

SOPHISTICATION,  counterfeiting  or  adul- 
terating any  thing  with  what  is  not  fo  good,  for 
the  fake  of  unlawful  gain.  This  praHice  un- 
happily obtains  in  all  the  parts  of  medicine  con- 
nected either  with  fimples  or  compounds  ; and 
in  many  cafes  the  cheat  is  carried  on  fo  artifi- 
cially as  to  prevent  a difcovery  even  from  per- 
fons  of  the  greateft  dlfcernment.  See  Drugs. 

SOPORIFEROUS  (from  fopor,  Jleep,  and 
feroy  to  bring),  that  which  occafions  fleep. 

SOPORARIa^:  ARTERI^,  the  carotid 
arteries. 

SOPOROSI,  fleepy  affections,  a diminution 
of  fenfe  and  motion. 

SORDES.  When  the  matter  dlfcharged 
from  ulcers  is  rather  vifcid  or  glutinous,  it  is 
thus  named.  This  matter  Is  frequently  of  a 
browniffi  red  colour,  fomewhat  refembling  the 
grounds  of  coffee  or  grumous  blood  mixed  with 
water.  Sardes,  Janies,  and  ichor,  are  all  of  them 
much  more  fetid  than  purulent  matter,  and  none 
of  them  are  altogether  free  from  acrimony ; but 
that  which  is  generally  termed  ichor  is  by  much 
the  moft  acrid  of  them,  being  frequently  fo  ffiarp 
and  corrofive  as  to  deftroy  large  quantities  of 
the  neighbouring  parts. 

SORGHUM,  Guinea  corn,  or  white  round- 
feeded  Indian  millet ; a fpecies  of  Holcus. 

SORRANCES,  an  unaccountable  epithet 
ufed  among  farriers  of  the  old  fchool.  In  the 
Rujlic  Dicft.  it  is  faid  to  fignify  two  things, 
viz.  “ either  an  ill  ftate  or  habit  of  an  horfe’s 
body,  arifing  from  fome  part  difeafed  ; or  a 
loofenefs  of  continuity  of  the  parts,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  circumftances,  acquire 
new  names,  as  fra£ture,  wound,  ulcer,  rupture,, 
convulfion,  cramp,”  &c. 

SORREL-COLOUR  of  a horfe.  See  !he 
article  Colour. 

SOUND,  that  impreffion  made  on  the  au- 
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ditofy  nerve  of  an  animal  by  the  (Iriking  of 
one  hard  body  againft  another.  See  Ear. 
That  air,  though  concerned  in  propagating 
found,  is  not  found  itfelf,  is  evident  from 
found  running  almoft  as  fait  againlt  the  wind 
Its  with  it. 

SOUND,  a kind  of  metallic  probe  with 
which  furgeons  examine  cavities  that  are  inac- 
celTible  by  other  means  ; as  in  the  cafe  of  a ftone 
in  the  bladder. 

SOUNDNESS.  See  Buying. 

SPAGYRIC  medicine,  or  Spagtrical 
Art,  is  the  fame  as  chemiftry,  the  word  im- 
porting to  extraEl,  or  collecl,  or  gather  together ; 
becaufe  It  teaches  how  to  extract  and  fcparate 
the  purer  parts  of  fubllances  from  mixed  bodies. 
Hence  a fpagyrill  is  the  fame  as  a chemill. 

SPARTIUM,  broom  ; a genus  in  Linnaeus’s 
botany.  He  enumerates  fxxteen  fpecies.  The 
London  College  have  introduced  the  top  and 
feed,  cacumen  et  femen  Geniftae,  according  to 
tliem  the  fpartium  fccparium  Linn. 

SPAS  hi  {rza^jf.a,y  from  (rwaujy  contrahoy  to 
contrast )y  any  convulfive  motion,  becaufe  it 
contra£ti  or  pulls  the  parts  it  affedbs.  Hence 
is  derived  the  term  fpafmiy  fpafmodic  difeafes. 
See  the  articles  Clonic  Spasm  and  Tonic 
Spasm.  In  Dr.  Cullen’s  Nofology,  this  is  an 
order  in  the  clafs  Neurofes.  The  term  fpafm 
hath  been  varioufly  ufed  j in  the  moft  common 
fenfe  it  hath  fignified  any  preternatural  con- 
tradiion  of  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  ei- 
ther without  any  ftimulus  immediately  applied 
to  the  part,  or  which  remains  after  its  caufe  is 
removed.  More  properly,  fpafms  are  thofe 
preternatural  contradbions  which  are  attended 
with  confiderable  mobility  of  the  fyftem.  Dr. 
Cullen  defines  fpafm  to  be  preternatural  mo- 
tions of  the  mufcles,  or  of  the  mufcular  fibres  ; 
and  under  the  title  of  fpafmodic  nffeSiictis  he  in- 
cludes all  the  difeafes  which  confifl;  of  a preter- 
natural flate  of  the  contradbion  and  motion  of 
the  mufcular  or  moving  fibres  in  any  part  of 
the  body.  The  fpafmi  have  generally  been  di- 
vided into  the  toiiici  and  cloniciy  fpajlici,  and  agi- 
tatorii  or  motorii,  or  fpafms,  Itridbly  fo  called, 
and  ccnvuljions.  But  molb  of  the  dileafes  called 
fpafmodic  are.  In  refpedb  to  tonic  or  clonic,  of 
fo  mixed  a nature,  that  it  feems  preferable  to 
arrange  fpafmodic  diforders  according  as  they 
affedb  the  feveral  fundbions,  animal,  vital,  or 
natural. 

SPASMOLOGY  (from  fpafmuSy  and  Awyce, 
dicOy  to  difeourfe ),  any  treatife  on  convulfions. 

SPASMUS  ILIACUS,  the  colic.  See  the 
article  Colic. 


SP  ASMUS  MAXILL  JE INFERIORIS,  the 
locked  jaw.  See  Locked-Jaw. 

SPASMUS  OESOPHAGI,  a difficulty  of 
fwallowing,  from  a fpafm  in  the  gullet. 

SPASilCI,  fpaftic  or  tonic  difeafes.  Sec 
Spasm. 

SPATULA,  an  inlbrument  ufed  by  apothe- 
caries and  furgeons,  wherewith  they  fpread  pla- 
tters, unguents,  &c.  or  ftir  medicines  together. 

SPAVIN,  a difeafe  on  the  limbs  of  horfes, 
which  caufes  them  to  halt;  and  of  three  kinds, 
viz.  the  blood-fpavitiy  the  bogfpavijiy  and  the 
honefpavin. 

I.  Blood fpavm\%  a fwelling  and  dilatation  of 
the  vein  that  runs  along  the  infide  of  the  hock, 
forming  a little  foft  fwelling  in  the  hollow  part, 
and  is  often  attended  with  a weaknefs  and 
lamcnefs  of  the  hock. 

i he  cure  fliould  be  firfl:  attempted  with  re- 
Ibringents  and  a bandage,  which  wall  contri- 
bute greatly  to  ftrengthen  all  weaknefies  of  the 
joints,  and  frequently  will  remove  this  diforder, 
if  early  applied;  but  if  by  thefe  means  the  vein 
is  not  reduced  to  its  ufual  dimtnfions,  the  fkin 
fhould  be  opened,  and  the  v^  in  tied  with  a 
crooked  needle,  and  wax  thread  paffied  under- 
neath it,  both  above  and  below  the  fwelling  ; 
and  the  turgid  part  buffered  to  digeft  awav  v.  ith. 
the  ligatures  : for  this  purpofe,  the  wound  may 
be  daily  dreffed  with  turpentine  and  honey  in- 
corporated together. 

In  treating  the  blood-fpavin,  Mr.  Denny  ad- 
vifes  repeated  bliftering,  and  afterwards  a com- 
prefs  of  folded  linen,  moiftened  in  the  following 
lotion,  and  confined  by  a long  bandage  : 

Take  of  Sal  ammoniac,  four  ounces  ; 

Acetated  cerufe,  two  ounces  ; 

Vinegar,  two  quarts; 

Water,  four  quarts.  Mix  them. 

The  horfe,  he  fays,  fhould  be  allow^ed  only 
walking  exercife  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

2.  Bog-fpavin  is  an  eneyfted-tumour  on  the 
Infide  of  the  hough,  or,  according  to  Dr. 
Bracken,  a colledbion  of  brownifh  gelatinous 
matter  contained  in  a bag  or  cylb,  which  he 
reckons  to  be  the  lubricating  matter  of  the  joint 
altered,  the  common  membrane  that  inclofes  it 
forming  the  cylb : this  cafe  he  has  taken  pains 
to  illuftrate  in  a young  colt  of  his  own  ; where 
he  fays,  when  the  fpavin  was  preffed  hard  on 
the  infide  of  the  hough,  there  was  a finall  tu- 
mour on  the  outfule,  which  convinced  him  the 
fluid  was  within-fide  of  the  joint:  he  accord- 
ingly cut  into  it,  difcharged  a large  quantity  of 
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this  gelatinous  matter,  dreflbd  the  fore  with 
doflils  dipped  in  oil  of  turpentine,  putting  into 
it,  once  in  three  or  four  days,  a powder  made  of 
calcined  vitriol,  alum,  and  bole  : by  this  me- 
thod of  dreffing,  the  bag  Houghed  off  and  came 
away,  and  the  cure  was  fuccefsfully  completed 
without  any  vifible  fear. 

.This  difordei',  according  to  the  above  de- 
feription,  will  fcarcely  fubmit  to  any  other  me- 
thod exceptyfr/«^,  and  then  the  cyll  ought  to 
be  penetrated  to  make  it  effedbual : but  in  all 
obftinate  cafes  that  have  refilled  the  above  me- 
thods, both  the  cure  of  this  and  the  fvvellings 
called  ivind-galls  Ihould  be  attempted  in  this 
manner.  If,  through  the  pain  attending  the  ope- 
ration or  dreffmgs,  the  joint  fhould  fweil  and  in- 
flame, foment  it  twice  a-day,  and  apply  a 
poultice  over  the  dreffmgs  till  it  is  reduced. 

3.  Bone-fpavin,  is  a bony  excrefcence,  or 
hard  fwelling,  growing  on  the  infide  of  the 
hock  of  a horfe’s  leg.  Without  entering  at  all 
into  the  caufe  of  this  diforder,  we  fhall  content 
ourfelves  with  deferibing  the  difl'erent  kinds 
of  it,  by  their  fymptoms,  and  then  enter  on 
the  methdd  of  cure. 

A fpavin  that  begins  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  hock  is  not  fo  dangerous  as  that  which 
puts  out  higher,  between  the  two  round  pro- 
ceffes  of  the  leg  bone  ; and  a fpavin  near  the 
edge  is  not  fo  bad  as  that  which  is  more  in- 
ward towards  the  middle,  as  it  does  not  fo 
much  affect  the  bending  of  the  hock.  A fpavin 
produced  by  a kick  or  blow  is  at  firfl;  no  true 
fpavin,  but  a bruife  on  the  bone  or  membrane 
which  covers  it  *,  therefore  not  of  that  confe- 
quence  as  when  it  proceeds  from  a natural 
caufe : and  thofe  that  put  out  on  colts  and 
young  horfes  are  not  fo  bad  as  thofe  that  hap- 
pen to  horfes  in  their  full  flrength  and  ma- 
turity ; but  in  very  old  horfes  they  are  gene- 
rally incurable.  The  ufual  method  of  treating 
this  diforder  is  by  bliftering  and  firing,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  fituation  or  caufe  whence 
it  proceeds.  Thus,  if  a fulnefs  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  hock  comes  upon  hard  riding,  or 
any  other  violence,  which  threatens  a fpavin  ; 
in  that  cafe,  fuch  cooling  allringents  are 
proper  as  are  recommended  in  ftrains  and 
bruifes.  Thefe  happening  to  colts  and  young 
horfes  are  generally  fuperficial,  and  require 
only  the  milder  applications  5 for  it  is  better  to 
wear  them  down  by  degrees,  than  to  remove 
them  at  once  by  fevere  means. 

Various  are  the  preferiptions  for  the  bliftering 
ointment  (fee  Cantharides),  but  the  follow- 
kig  is  particularly  recommended  by  Gibfon. 


Take  of  Hog’s  lard,  four  ounces  ; 

Quickfilver*,  one  ounce ; 

Venice  turpentine,  one  ounce ; 

Spanifii  flics  powdered,  a drachm 
and  a half ; 

Corrofive  fublimate,  one  drachm  ; 

Oil  of  origanum,  two  drachms. 

Rub  the  quickfilver  down  completely,  by 
triture  with  the  turpentine ; then  add 
the  lard,  and  laftly  the  other  ingre- 
dients. 

The  hair  is  to  be  cut  from  the  part  as  clofc 
as  pofiible,  and  then  the  ointment  applied  pretty 
thick  over  the  Ikin  ; this  fhould  be  done  in  the 
morning,  and  the  horfe  kept  tied  up  all  day, 
without  any  litter,  till  night,  when  he  may  be 
untied,  in  order  to  lie  down,  and  a pitch,  or 
any  flicking  plaifter,  may  be  laid  over  it,  and 
bound  on  with  a broad  tape  or  bandage,  to  keep 
all  clofe.  After  the  blifter  has  done  running, 
and  the  cruft  begins  to  dry  and  peel  off,  it  may 
be  applied  a fecond  time,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
before  ; and  this  fecond  application  generally 
takes  greater  effe£l  than  the  firft,  and  in  colts 
and  young  horfes  makes  a perfedl  cure. 

When  the  fpavin  has  been  of  long  fianding, 
it  will  require  to  be  renewed  perhaps  five  or  fix 
times;  but  after  the  fecond  application  a greater 
diftance  of  time  mud  be  allowed,  otherwife  it 
might  leave  a fear,  or  caufe  a baldnefs  ; to  pre- 
vent which,  once  a fortnight  or  three  w'eeks  is 
perhaps  enough : and  it  may  iri  this  manner  be 
continued  fix  or  feven  times,  without  the  leaft: 
blemifh,  and  will  generally  be  attended  with 
fuccefs. 

But  the  fpavins  that  put  out  on  older  horfes, 
or  full-aged  horfes,  are  apt  to  be  more  obfli- 
nate,  as  being  feated  more  inward  ; and  when 
they  run  among  the  finuofities  of  the  joint  they 
are  for  the  moft  part  incurable,  as  they  then  lie 
out  of  the  reach  of  applications,  and  are  arrived 
to  a degree  of  impenetrable  hardnefs. 

The  ufual  method  in  thefe  cafes  is  to  fire  di- 
re£lly,  or  to  ufe  the  ftrongeft  kind  of  cauftic 
blifters  ; and  fometimes  to  fire,  and  lay  the 
blifter  immediately  over  the  part:  but  this  way 
feldom  fucceeds,  farther  than  putting  a flop  to 
the  growth  of  the  fpavin,  and  is  apt  to  leave 
both  a blemifh  and  ftiffnefs  behind  ; befides  the 
great  rifle  run  (by  applications  of  fo  fevere  a 
nature  to  the  tendinous  parts  about  the  joints) 
of  exciting  violent  inflammation,  and  deftroy- 
ing  the  limb.  The  fafeft  and  beft  way,  there- 
fore, is  to  make  trial  of  the  bliftering  ointment 
above,  and  to  continue  it  according  to  the  dii» 
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rciJlIons  laid  down,  for  fonie  montlis,  if  found 
neceflary  ; the  horfe,  in  the  intervals,  being 
worked  moderately.  The  hardnefs  will  thus  be 
diflblved  by  degrees,  and  wear  away. 

Where  the  fpavin  lies  deep,  and  runs  fo  far 
into  the  hollow  of  the  joint  that  no  applica- 
tions can  reach  it,  neither  firing  nor  medicines 
can  avail,  for  the  reafons  above  mentioned. 
Though  bold  ignorant  farriers  have  fometimes 
fuccceded  in  cafes  of  this  fort  (by  men  of  judg- 
ment deemed  incurable)  by  the  application  of 
cauftics  which  atl:  very  forcibly,  we  fliould 
prefer  a properly  prepared  cautery,  made  like  a 
fleam,  under  the  dire£lion  of  a fleilful  hand, 
which  may  be  applied  with  lefs  danger  of  in- 
juring either  tendons  or  ligaments.  After  the 
fubftance  of  the  fwelling  has  been  properly  pe- 
netrated by  the  inflrument,  it  muft  be  kept 
running  by  Simulating  powders,  or  mild  blif- 
tering  ointment.  Where  the  fpavin  lies  not  very 
deep  in  the  joint,  and  the  bliftering  methods 
will  not  fucceed,  the  fwelling  may  be  fafely 
fired  with  a thin  iron  forced  pretty  deep  into 
the  fubftance,  and  the  part  fliould  be  drefled  as 
above. 

SPEAR.  The  feather  of  a horfe,  called  the 
ftroke  of  the  fpeary  is  a mark  in  the  neck,  or  near 
the  flioulder,  of  fome  barbs,  and  fomeTurkifti 
and  Spanifh  horfes,  reprefenting  the  blow  or 
cut  of  a fpear  in  thofe  places,  with  fome  refem- 
blance  of  a fear.  This  feather  is  deemed  an  in- 
fallible fign  of  a good  , horfe. 

SPECIES,  a term  ufed  varioufly  in  logic  and 
metaphyfics,  for  an  idea  that  relates  to  fome 
other  more  general  one,  and  has  under  itielf 
only  individuals.  In  algebra  it  is  thofe  fymbols 
or  marks  which  reprefent  the  quantities  in  any 
equation  or  demonftration ; and  in  medicine, 
thofe  Ample  ingredients,  out  of  which  others 
more  compound  are  made.  But  former  cuftom, 
without  any  propriety,  in  pharmacy,  affixed  it 
to  fome  aromatic  and  cathartic  powders,  which 
were  themfelves  compounded  of  many  things. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY,  the  appropriate  and 
peculiar  gravity  or  weight  which  any  fpecies 
of  natural  bodies  have,  and  by  which  they  are 
plainly  diftinguifttable  from  all  other  bodies  of 
different  kinds.  By  fome  it  is  not  improperly 
called  relative  gravity,  to  jliftinguifh  it  from  ab- 
folute  gravity,  which  increafes  in  propertlon  to 
the  bignefs  of  the  body  weighed.  Thus,  if  any 
body  weigh  a pound,  one  as  big  again  will 
weigh  two  pounds  ; and  let  the  bodies  be  of 
what  nature  or  degree  of  fpecific  gravity  foever, 
a pound  of  one  will  be  as  much  as  a pound  of 
the  ether,  abfolutely  confidered  ; thus,  as  com- 
monly faitl,  a pound  of  feathers  is  as  heavy  as  a 


pound  of  lead.  But  if  you  confider  lead  and 
feathers  relatively,  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
former  will  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
latter;  or  lead,  bulk  for  bulk,  will  be  much 
heavier  than  feathers,  and  gold  heavier  than 
lead,  &c. 

SPECIFICS,  a term  by  which  is  not  meant 
fuch  remedies  as  infallibly,  and  in  all  patients, 
produce  falutary  efle£ts  ; but  fuch  medicines 
merely  as  are  more  infallible  than  any  other  in 
any  particular  diforder. 

SPECILLUM,  an  inflrument  with  w^hich 
furgeons  fearch  wounds,  in  the  manner  of  a 
probe. 

SPECULUM,  an  inflrument  ufed  by  fur- 
geons to  dilate  an  external  part,  in  order  the 
more  conveniently  to  get  at  forne  part  within. 
As  inftances  we  may  take  the  fpcculum  aniy 
which  is  an  inflrument  to  dilate  the  fundament, 
in  order  to  extradl  bones,  or  any  thing  that  may 
be  there  lodged.  1 he  fpeculum  mairicis  is  an 
inflrument  to  do  the  fame  office  with  refpe£l  to 
matters  obftru£ling  the  womb  ; or  to  affift  in 
any  manual  operation  relating  thereto.  Speculum 
ocidiy  and  fpeculum  oris,  are  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  to  infpedl  the  eye  or  mouth  with. 

SPEEDY-CUT,a  kind  of  cut  which  happens 
to  a horfe  when  put  to  his  fpeed.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Shoeing. 

SPEISS.  During  the  fufion  in  making  azure- 
blue,  a fubftance  feparates  which  isonlyhalf  vitri- 
fied, and  precipitates  under  the  glafs  : it  is  com- 
pounded of  arfenic,  of  bifmuth  in  grains,  of  re- 
gulus  of  cobalt  alfo  in  grains,  and  of  a cer- 
tain portion  of  the  ore  itfelf,  which  has  not 
been  able  to  vitrify  for  want  of  having  been  duly 
calcined. 

SPELT  A,  germen  fpelta,  wheat-grafs,  a 
fpecies  of  Triticum. 

SPELTER,  the  fame  as  Zinc,  which  fee. 

SPERMA  ((r-7rspu.u.)  See  Semen. 

SPERMA  CETI,  popularly  called  parmafitty. 
The  ancients  were  great  llrangers  to  this  drug; 
not  well  knowing  whether  to  make  it  an  animal 
or  a mineral  fubftance.  It  is  now  ahnofl  uni- 
verfally  known  that  a particular  fort  of  whale 
affords  the  oil  whence  this  is  made  ; and  that  it 
is  very  improperly  called  fperma,  becaufe  it  is 
only  a fpecies  of  fat  found  in  the  head,  arti- 
ficially purified,  by  boiling  with  alkaline  ley, 
then  poured  into  moulds,  and  the  grofler  or 
oleaginous  p.irts  ftrongly  prefTed  out.  This 
management  is  continued  till  it  becomes  of  a 
fnowy  whitenefs  ; it  is  afterwards  broken  into 
the  flaky  form  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  (hops. 
Sperma  ceti  differs  from  the  other  animal  fat,, 
in  not  being  dilTolublc  by  alkalies,  or  combinable 
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with  them  into  foap  ; and  in  riling  almoft  totally 
In  diftillation,  not  in  form  of  a fluid  oil,  but  in 
that  of  a butyraceous  matter,  refembling,  both 
in  confiflence  and  fmell,  the  butter  of  wax.  In 
long  keeping,  it  is  apt  to  turn  yellow  and 
rancid  ; the  matter,  very  fmall  in  quantity, 
which  has  fuffered  this  change,  and  which  taints 
the  reft,  is  found  to  have  loft  the  diferiminating 
chara£ters  of  the  fperma  ceti,  being  diflbluble 
both  by  alkaline  ley  and  by  vinous  fpirits,  fo  as 
to  leave  the  remainder  white  and  fweet  as  at 
firft.  This  concrete  long  enjoyed  an  unmerited 
reputation  as  a pedftoral  remedy,  but  is  now 
little  ufed  in  human  difeafes,  and  is  ftill  lefs 
adapted  to  the  maladies  of  the  brute  creation. 

SPERMATIC  ARTERY  (from fperma,feed, 
and  that  from  a-Tfct^M,  to  few ).  There  is  one  in 
each  given.  Both  thefe  arteries  rife  from  the 
aorta,  but  are  not,  as  fome  aflert,  fmall  at  their 
origin  and  larger  in  their  progrefs,  nor  do  they 
anaftomofe  with  the  fpermatic  veins.  For  the 
moft  part  thefe  arteries  rife  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  aorta,  between  the  emulgent  and 
the  inferior  mefenteric  arteries  *,  their  courfe  is 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards ; they  run 
upon  the  pfoas  mufcle  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
and  then  through  the  aperture  In  the  external 
oblique  mufcle  ; they  run  behind  and  contiguous 
to  the  peritonaeum,  and  do  not  lie  in  the  cavity 
of  the  belly.  They  are  conne£led  by  the 
cellular  membrane  to  each  other,  and  to  their 
correfponding  veins,  all  which  run  in  a fer- 
pentine  manner,  and  form  the  fpermatic  chord. 

SPERMATIC  CHORD.  It  is  compofed  of 
the  fpermatic  artery  and  vein,  of  nerves,  lym- 
phatics, the  vas  deferens,  the  cremafter  mufcle, 
and  aponeurotic  membrane,  derived  from  the 
opening  of  the  external  oblique  mufcle  of  the 
belly.  Thefe  are  all  connedted  by  the  cellular 
membrane. 

SPERMATIC  VEIN.  A little  below  the 
emulgent  veins  the  vena  cava  fends  out  the 
right  vena  fpermatica.  The  left  fpermatic  vein 
commonly  fprings  from  the  left  emulgent  vein, 
the  reafon  of  which  is  faid  to  be  the  avoiding 
the  aorta  in  its  pafl'age,  by  which  the  motion 
of  the  latter  might  be  retarded.  But  this  does  not 
feem  to  be  the  caufe,  as  the  fame  caution  is 
not  obferved  with  refpe£t  to  the  emulgent. 

SPERMATOCELE  (from  o-Ttspna.,  femetif 
and  tumour ) ; called  alfo  epididitnis di/ienfa. 

It  is  a morbid  diftenfion  of  the  epididymis  and 
vas  deferens,  produced  by  a ftagnation  of  femen. 
This  may  be  produced  by  tumours,  ftrlElure, 
or  inflammation,  about  the  caput  gallinaginis, 
or  in  the  courfe  of  the  vas  deferens  •,  but  there 
is  reafon  to  think  that  It  is  more  frequently  in- 


duced by  the  laft,  viz.  by  inflammation,  than  by 
either  of  the  other  two. 

When  an  inflammatory  affe<3;Ion  of  the  parts 
is  difeovered  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe, 
general  and  topical  blood-letting,  gentle  laxa- 
tives, a low  cooling  diet,  and  reft,  will  com- 
monly be  found  the  moft  effeftual  remedies. 
And  again,  when  tumours  are  difeovered  to 
prefs  upon  the  vas  deferens,  they  ought  either 
to  be  brought  to  fuppurate,  or  their  extirpation 
Ihould  be  attempted  when  that  can  be  done 
with  propriety.  At  other  times  thefe  tumours 
are  found  to  depend  on  a fpecific  caufe ; and 
in  fuch  inftances  a well-direcled  courfe  of 
medicine  has  been  known  to  remove  them. 

On  fome  occafions,  it  is  faid,  that,  all  the 
other  means  having  failed,  caftration  has  at  laft 
been  found  requifite.  But  this  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a very  necelTary  ftep  in  horfes. 

SPHACELISMUS  (c-paxtAao-jt^of),  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain. 

SPHACELUS  ((r^axsXoy,  from  irpar/w,  inter- 
feioy  to  liillj,  becaufe  it  is  looked  upon  to  be  a 
fatal  fign,  and  is  aEtually  a mortification  of  the 
part  affeded.  See  Mortification. 

SPHACELUS  OSSIS,  i e.  Spina  Ventosa. 

SPHENOIDES  OS  ; called  alfo  azygos  ; the 
fphenoid  bone  (from  <r<pryy,  a -wedgey  and  eihpt 
likenefs).  It  is  alfo  called  cuneiforme  os.  It  is  an 
irregular  bone  which  runs  into  the  bafis  of  the 
flcull,  from  one  temple  to  the  other.  Externally 
it  hath  five  procelTes,  which  are  all  fiibdivided. 
The  firft  and  fecond  are  the  two  lateral  apo- 
phyfes,  called  laterales  procejfus,  the  upper  part 
of  each  of  which  Is  called  the  temporal  procefs. 
That  part  of  them  which  jets  out  towards  the 
infide,  lower  than  the  temporal,  and  which 
makes  up  part  of  the  orbit,  is  called  the  orbitar 
procefs  j the  loweft  and  back  part  of  thefe  pro- 
celTes  is  called  the  fpinous  procefs.  The  two 
external  procelTes  which  jet  out  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  bafe  of  the  cranium,  with  each  a 
folTa  behind,  are  called  the  pterygoid  procejfes. 
The  azygous  procefs  is  that  fharp  middle  ridge 
which  is  in  the  bafe  of  the  bone. 

SPHINCTER  (a-piyrrip,  from  cri^iyya;,  con- 
fringo,  to  bind  together),  \s  aferibed  to  fuch  mufcles 
as  draw  up,  and  keep  ihut  the  parts  ; as  the 
Sphindfer  Veftca,  Sphindter  Labiorum  or  Orbicu- 
laris, and  Bph'tndler  Jni.  So  likewife  of  other 
places  having  a mufcle  of  the  like  formation. 
See  Plate  X.  and  article  Horse. 

SPIGELIA  MARILANDICA,  Indian-pink. 
It  is  called  anthelmia  by  Dr.  Linning.  A fpecies 
of  fpigella,  the  root  of  which  the  London 
college  have  introduced  into  their  Pharmaco- 
poeia, is  reckoned  a good  anthelmintic. 
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SPIGELIA,  worm-grafs,  a genus  in  Lin- 
naeus’s botany.  He  enumerates  two  fpecies. 

SPINA  BIFIDA,  the  fame  as  hydrorachitis. 

SPINA  CERVINA,  dcv^Rhamtius  catharticus 
Linn.  The  college  have  retained  the  berries 
of  this  tree  in  their  Pharmacopoeia  ; wherein 
fyrupus  fpinae  cervinae,  is  diretfled.  See  Buck- 
thorn. 

SPINA  VENTOSA,  is  ufed  for  a caries, 
or  rottennefs  of  the  bone.  See  Caries  and 
Bone. 

SPINALIS,  fpinal,  whatever  belongs  to  the 
fpine.  Such  are  the  following  : i . Spinalis  Colli, 
a mufcle  which  arifes  from  the  fpines  of  the 
feven  uppermoll  vertebrae  of  the  back,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  five  lower  vertebrae  of  the 
neck.  2.  Spinalis  Dorfi  Major.  3.  Spinalis  Dorji 
Minor.  4.  Spinalis  Lunxborum.  The  two  firfl 
are  fpinal  mufcles  of  the  back;  the  laft  of  the 
loins.  See  Plate  X.  and  article  Horse. 

SPIN  ATI  MUSCULI,  are  two  mufcles  on 
the.  fides  of  the  neck,  arifing  from  the  five 
fuperior  procefies  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  thorax, 
and  inferior  of  the  neck ; and  in  their  afcent 
they  beconie  more  flelhy,  and  are  largely  in- 
ferted into  the  inferior  part  of  the  vertebrae  of 
the  neck  internally.  They  draw  the  neck  back- 
wards in  the  human  fubjedi ; in  brutes,  up- 
wards. 

SPINE,  or  back-bone.  See  Vertebr.®. 

SPIRACULA,  are  the  fame  as  pores,  or 
any  exfuding  palTages. 

SPIRIT,  any  fine  volatile  fluid  which  exhales 
from  a body  in  a given  degree  of  heat.  In  a 
pharmaceutical  fenfe,  however,  this  term  is  con- 
fined to  thofe  liquids  that  have  confiderable 
ftrength  and  pungency  in  their  effe6Is  when 
applied  to  the  living  body.  Of  this  clafs  are 
ather,  alkohol,  or  fpirits  of  ivine,  the  liquid  pre- 
parations o{ ammonia,  Sue.-,  alfo  feme  oils,  as  the 
oil  of  turpentine,  have  the  name  of  fpirits.  By 
an  imaginary  analogy  the  term  has  been  applied 
to  the  human  body,  in  which  we  are  taught  to 
fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  a nervous  fuid,  of  ani- 
tnal  fpirits. 

SPITHAMA,  a fpan,  the  fixth  degree  in  the 
Linnaean  fcale  for  meafuring  the  parts  of  plants  : 
the  dillance  betw^een  the  extremity  of  the  thumb 
and  that  of  the  firft  finger  w^hen  extended  ; or 
feven  Parifian  inches. 

SPLANCHNICS,  fuch  medicines  as  are 
fuppofed  to  cleanfe  the  bowels  and  vifeera. 

SPLANCHNOLOGY,  the  fcience  which 
treats  of  all  the  vifeera  in  the  head,  breaft,  or 
belly. 

SPLEEN  (erirAijv).  This  vifeus  in  the  human 
fubje£I  is  fituated  in  tlie  left  hypochondrium, 


under  the  diaphragm,  between  the  ribs  and  the 
ftomach,  above  the  left  kidney.  It  is  tied  to  the 
peritonaeum,  to  the  midriff,  and  to  the  omentum. 
It  is  of  a bluilh  or  leaden  colour,  of  an  oblong 
figure,  thick  at  the  edges,  and  not  thin,  as  the 
liver.  It  has  two  membranes.  The  external 
comes  from  the  peritonaeum.  The  internal 
membrane  is  finer  and  thinner  than  the  external : 
for,  if  we  blow  into  the  fplenic  artery,  the  air 
will  pafs  through  the  one,  but  not  the  other. 
Its  fibres  are  not  irregularly  woven,  as  thofe  of 
other  membranes  feem  to  be ; but  they  come 
from  inumerable  points,  as  rays  from  fo  many 
centers,  and  the  fibres  of  one  point  are  regularly 
woven  with  the  fibres  of  the  points  furrounding 
it.  It  receives  veins,  nerves,  and  arteries,  from 
thofe  that  enter  the  fpleen.  The  fubftance  of 
the  fpleen  is  not  only  kept  together  by  its  tw'o 
membranes,  but  alfo  by  innumerable-  fibres 
which  come  from  the  points  of  the  internal 
membrane,  and  are  inferted  in  the-points  of  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  fame  membrane  : the  ex- 
panllon  of  the  extremity  of  thefe  fibres  feems  to 
compofe  the  internal  membrane.  The  fpleen 
is  compofed  of  an  infinity  of  membranes,  which 
form  little  cells  and  cavities  of  different  figures 
and  bignefs,  which  communicate  with  one 
another,  and  which  are  always  full  of  blood. 
At  the  extremities  of  the  blood-veffels  in  the 
fpleens  of  fiieep,  we  find  feveral  fmall,  white, 
and  foft  fpecks,  which  Malphighi  calls  j-ZaWr. 
The  fpleen  has  arteries  from  the  cceliac,  whofe 
capillary  branches  make  frequent  inofculations 
upon  the  membranes  of  the  cells.  Its  veins, 
whofe  extremities  communicate  with  the  cavities 
of  cells,  as  they  come  out  of  the  fpleen,  unite 
and  make  the  ramus  fplenicus  of  the  vena  portae, 
which  carries  the  blood  from  the  fpleen  to  the 
liver.  Thefe,  with  its  nerves,  which  are  con- 
fiderable, from  the  plexus'fplenicus,  are  equally 
diftributed  through  the  w^hole  fubftance  of  the 
fpleen,  being  all  included  in  a common  capfula. 
There  are  likev.'ife  a few  lymphatic  vclfels, 
which  arife  from  the  fpleen,  and  difeharge 
themfelves  into  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  fpleen,  being  alw’ays  full  of  a . dark- 
coloured  blood,  was  by  the  ancients  thought  to 
be  the  receptacle  of  the  atrabilis,  a humour  no- 
where to  be  found.  The  ufe  of  this  vifeus,  in 
fad,  has  not  yet  been  afeertained,  nor  has  a 
variety  of  experiments  made  upon  brute  ani- 
mals hitherto  enlightened  this  obfeure  fubjed. 
The  fpleen  has  been  removed  in  the  dog  without 
any  feeming  interruption  in  the  fundions  o£ 
the  other  parts  ; and  without  any  fatal  or  in>- 
convenient  effed^s,  that  could  be  obferved, 
tlie  animal. 
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SPLEN  ALGI  A,  pain  in  the  fplecn  or  its  region. 
SPLENICA,  medicines  againfl;  difeafes  of 
the  fplecn. 

SPLENICA  ARTERIA  et  VENA,  the 
artery  and  vein  of  the  fpleen. 

SPLENII  MUSCULI,  alfo,  from  their  Ihape, 
called  triangulares,  are  mufcles  that  arife  from 
the  four  upper  fpines  of  the  vertebrae  of  the 
back,  and  from  the  tw'o  lower  of  the  neck,  and, 
afcending  obliquely,  adhere  to  the  upper  tranf- 
vcrfe  procefles  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and 
are  inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  occiput. 
They  pull  the  head  backwards  to  one  fide. 
For  this  mufcle  in  the  horfe,  fee  Plate  XIX. 
and  the  defcription  of  parts  in  “ the  neck," 
under  the  article  Muscles. 

SPLENITIS  {<Tt\r^viris),  inflammation  of  the 
fpleen. 

SPLENOCELE,  a rupture  of  the  fpleen. 
SPLENT,  or  Splint  (from  fplenium, a ferula), 
a thin  fcale  of  wood,  pafteboard,  or  leather,  of 
adequate  Ihape  and  dimenfions,  which  furgeons 
apply  to  the  Tides  of  a broken  bone,  to  keep  the 
ends  in  contact. 

SPLENTS,  in  horfes,  are  hard  excrefcences 
that  grow  on  the  Ihank  bone,  and  are  of  various 
Ihapes  and  fizes.  Some  horfes  are  more  fubjedb 
to  fplents  than  others.  Young  horfes  are  moft 
liable  to  them,  but  they  often  wear  off  and  dif- 
appear  of  themfelves.  Few  horfes  put  out 
fplents  after  they  are  feven  or  eight  years  old, 
unlefs  they  meet  with  blows  or  accidents. 

A fplent  that  arifes  in  the  middle  of  the 
fhank-bane  is  no  way  dangerous  *,  but  thofe  that 
arife  on  the  back  part  of  this  bone, 'when  they 
grow  large,  and  prefs  againft  the  back-finew, 
always  caufe  lamenefs  or  ItiiTnefs,  by  rubbing 
againft  it : the  others,  except  they  are  fituated 
near  the  joints,  feldom  occafion  lamenefs. 

As  to  the  cure  of  fplents,  the  bell  way  is  not 
to  meddle  with  them,  unlefs  they  are  fo  large 
■ as  to  disfigure  a horfe,  or  are  fo  fituated  as  to 
endanger  his  going  lame.  Splcnts  in  their 
infancy,  and  on  their  firft  appearance,  Ihould 
he  well  bathed  with  vinegar,  or  old  verjuice, 
■which,  by  ftrengthening  the  fibres,  often  put  a 
flop  to  their  growth:  for  the  membrane  covering 
the  bone,  and  not  the  bone  itfelf,  is  here 
thickened  ; and,  in  fonie  conftitutions,  purging 
and  fome  diuretic  drinks  will  be  a great  means 
to  remove  the  thickening  and  moifturc  about  the 
limbs,  which  are  often  the  forerunners  of  fuch 
excrefcences. 

Various  are  the  remedies  preferibed  for  this 
diforder  ; the  ufual  way  is  to  rub  the  fplent 
with  a round  ftick,  or  the  handle  of  a hammer, 
and  then  to  touch  it  with  oil  of  origanum. 


Others  lay  on  a pitch  plafter,  with  a little 
fublimate  or  arfenic,  to  deftroy  the  fubftance. 
Some  ufe  oil  of  vitriol  ; fome  tindlure  of 
cantharides  : all  which  methods  have  at  times 
fucceeded,  only  they  are  apt  to  leave  a fear 
with  the  lofs  of  hair.  Thofe  applications  that 
are  of  a more  cauftic  nature  often  do  more  hurt 
than  good,  efpecially  when  the  fplent  is  grown 
very  hard.  Mild  blifters  often  repeated,  as  re- 
commended in  the  cafe  of  a bone-fpavin,  Ihould 
firft  be  tried,  as  the  moft  eligible  method.  Thefc 
will  generally  fucceed  even  beyond  expe£l:ation; 
but  if  they  fail,  and  the  fplent  be  near  the  knee 
or  joint,  apply  the  fire  and  blifter,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  for  the  bone-fpavin. 

Splents  on  the  back  part  of  the  Iliank-bonc 
are  difficult  to  cure,  by  reafon  of  the  back- 
fme'w^s  covering  them  : the  pradlice  is  to  bore 
the  fplent  in  feveral  places  with  an  iron,  not 
very  hot,  and  then  to  fire  in  the  common  way, 
not  making  the  lines  too  deep,  but  very  clofe 
together.  , 

SPLINTER,  a fmall  fragment  feparated  from 
a bone  by  fome  kind  of  violence,  as  Ihot  from  a 
gun.  Gunffiot  wounds  fometimes  are  rendered 
dangerous  by  fplinters  feprfrated  from  the  ad- 
joining bone.  See  Wounds. 

SPODIUM  The  fpodium  of  Diof- 

corides  and  ot  Galen  are  now  not  known  in 
the  Ihops.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  produced  by 
burning  cadinia  alone  in  the  furnaces ; for 
having  thrown  it  in  fmall  pieces  into  the  fire, 
near  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows,  they  blow  the 
moft  fine  and  fubtile  parts  againft  the  roof  of 
the  furnace,  and  what  was  refledted  from  thence 
was  czWtA  f pod’ um.  It  differed  from  the 
pompholyx  in  not  being  fo  pure,  and  in  being 
more  heavy.  Pliny  diftinguilhcs  feveral  kinds 
of  it,  as  that  of  copper,  lilver,  gold,  and  lead. 

SPONDYLUS  (o"iroy$vX^).  Some  have 
thought  fit  to  call  the  fpine  or  back-bone  thus, 
from  the  fiiape  and  fitntfs  of  the  vertebrae  to 
move  every  way  upon  one  another. 

SPONGE,  a fubftance  no  otherwlfe  made 
ufe  of,  in  veterinary  pradlice,  than  to  open  ab- 
feeffes  and  wounds  that  have  a narrow  orifice, 
which  it  does,  by  being  cut  into  the  form  of  a 
tent,  and  introduced  dry  ; for  as  foon  as  it  has 
imbibed  the  moifture  from  the  part,  it  begins 
to  fwell,  and  is  by  degrees  enlarged  to  its 
utmoft  capacity. 

SP0NG0113ES  ((T'n’oyyosiSrjf,  from  vt,yyo^, 
a fponge,  and  forma,  Jhupe)  ; the  fame  as 

os  cribriforme,  becaufe  it  is  hollow  and  porous 
like  a fponge  or  fieve. 

SPRAIN.  See  Strain. 

SPUMA,  ftritflly  fignifies  froth  of  any  kind : 
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whence  fome  phyfical  writers  in  a figurative 
fenfe  apply  it  varioufly,  either  to  the  humours 
or  excrements  of  an  animal  body,  as  they  happen 
to  partake  of  this  quality. 

SPUNGE,  the  extremity  or  point  of  a horfe’s 
flioe,  that  anfwers  to  the  heel  of  his  foot. 
Upon  it  the  calkins  are  made. 

SPUNK,  Boletus,  a genus  of  the  fungufies 
in  Linnaeus’s  botany.  He  enumerates  twenty- 
one  fpecies.  A fpccies  of  this  genus,  viz.  the 
igniarius,  Linn.  Agaricus  pedis  eqitini  facie, 
Tournefort,  has  been  ufed  as  a ftyptic  applied 
after  amputations  in  the  human  fubjeft.  Its 
efFe£ls  are  far  more  powerful  however  in  brutes, 
from  the  lefs  perfedl  llrudfure  of  the  latter. 

SPUR,  a fmall  piece  of  iron,  of  two  branches, 
bended  in  the  form  of  a femicircle,  for  receiving 
the  horfeman’s  heel,  with  a rowel,  that  is,  a 
fmall  piece  of  iron  with  eight  or  ten  points, 
advancing  out  behind,  to  prick  the  horfe’s  fide 
occafionally. 

SPURIOUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  dif- 
cafes  as,  in  fome  fymptoms,  cannot  be  brought 
under  any  diflinft  head.  Thefe  are  alfo  often 
called  bafard,  as  bajlard  pleunfy,  bajiard  quinfy, 
and  the  like. 

SPUTUM,  any  thing  brought  up  by  fpitting, 
different  from  the  faliva,  which  only  palfes 
through  thofe  du£ls  that  take  their  names  from 
it.  But  from  fome  refemblance  to  this  the 
chemifts  will  alfo  have  other  things  thus  called, 
as  litharge  of  filver  or  gold,  called  fputum  luna, 
or  fputum  folis. 

SQUAMOUS  SUTURE  (from  fquama,  a 
fcale),  a future  where  the  bones  He  over  one 
another  like  fcales.  See  Suture. 

SQUARE,  In  the  manege,  is  ufed  for  working 
in  a Iquare.  The  nifte  or  tread  of  a volt, 
inftead  of  being  always  circular,  and  traced 
upon  a circumference  round  a center,  ought  to 
be  imagined  as  if  it  formed  four  ftraight  equal 
lines  laid  in  a fquare,  and  equally  removed  from 
the  center,  or  the  pillar,  which  reprefents  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  manege-ground  ; fo  that  to 
work  in  a fquare,  is  to  ride  along  each  of  thefe 
four  lines,  turning  the  hand  at  every  corner,  and 
fo  paffing  from  one  line  to  another. 

SQUILL,  the  Scilla  rnaritirna  LiNN.  This 
is  a fort  of  onion,  growing  fpontaneoufly  upon 
dry  fandy  fhores  in  Spain  and  the  Levant, 
whence  the  root  is  annually  brought  into  Eu- 
rope. It  fliould  be  chofen  plump,  found,  frefli, 
and  full  of  a clammy  juice.  Some  have  pre- 
ferred the  red  fort,  others  the  white,  though 
neither  deferves  the  preference  to  the  other  5 
the  only  difference  perceivable  between  them 
is  that  of  the  colour.  This  root  is  to  the  talfe 


very  naufeous,  intenfely  bitter  and  acrimonious ; 
much  handled,  it  exulcerates  the  (kin.  With 
regard  to  its  medical  virtues  in  the  human  fub- 
je£l:,  it  powerfully  flimulates  the  folids,  and  at- 
tenuates vifeid  juices,  and  by  thefe  qualities  pro- 
motes expeftoration,  urine,  and  (if  the  patient 
be  kept  warm)  fweat.  If  the  dofe  be  confider- 
able,  it  proves  emetic,  and  fometimes  purga- 
tive. But  fhould  it  be  frequently  repeated,  it 
not  only  excites  naufeau,  tormina,  and  violent 
vomiting ; but  it  hati  been  known  to  produce 
ftrangury,  bloody  urine,  hypercatharfis,  car- 
dialgia,  haemorrhoids,  convulfions,  with  fatal 
inflammation  and  gangrene  of  the  ftomach  and 
bow'els.  Pofiefling  thefe  powers,  it  is  not  un- 
reafonable  to  fuppofe  it  deferving  of  the,  no- 
tice of  veterinarians  ; but  no  fatisfadfory  trials 
of  It  have  yet  been  made.  On  Gibfon’s  autho- 
rity we  may  ftate  it  as  being  ferviceable  to  thick- 
winded  horfes. 

S'E.  AN  FHONY’S  FIRE,  a popular  name 
for  the  eryfipelas.  See  Erysipelas. 

STABLE.  Nothing  conduces  more  to  the 
health  of  a horfe,  than  the  having  a good  and 
vvholefome  liable.  The  fituation  of  a fcable 
fliould  always  be  In  a good  air,  and  on  a firm, 
dry,  and  hard  ground,  that  In  v/inter  the  horfe 
may  come  in  and  go  out  clean.  It  fliould  al- 
ways be  built  fomewhat  on  an  afeent,  that  the 
urine,  and  other  foulneffes,  may  be  eafily  con- 
veyed away  by  means  of  drains  or  finks  cut  for 
that  purpofe. 

As  there  is  no  animal  that  delights  more  in 
cleanlinefs  than  the  horfe,  or  that  more  abomi- 
nates bad  fmells,  care  fliould  be  taken  that  there 
be  no  hog-flye,  hen-rooll,  or  neceffary-houfe, 
near  the  place  where  the  liable  is  to  be  built ; 
for  the  fwallowing  of  feathers,  which  Is  very 
apt  to  happen  when  hen-roofls  are  near,  often 
proves  mortal  to  horfes  ; and  the  fteams  of  a 
bog-houie,  or  hogs’  dung,  will  caufe  many  dif- 
tenipers.  It  is  much  better  to  build  the  walls 
of  a ftable  with  brick  than  of  flone,  for  the 
former  is  always  dry,  the  other  often  fweats, 
and  is  very  apt  to  be  moifl,  and  to  caufe  ca- 
tarrhs to  horfes  that  are  put  into  the  liable  in 
damp  weather. 

The  w'alls  ought  therefore  to  be  of  briek,  and 
to  be  made  of  a moderate  thicknefs,  two  bricks, 
or  a brick  and  a half  at  the  leall,  both  for  the 
fake  of  fafety  and  v/armth  in  winter,  and  to  keep 
off  the  heat  of  the  fun  In  the  midfl  of  fummer, 
w'hich  would  fpoil  the  horfe’s  appetite,  and  fink 
his  fpirits.  The  windows  fliould  be  made  on  the 
call  and  north  fides  of  the  building,  that  the 
north  air  may  be  let  in  to  cool  the  flablqs  in 
fummer,  and  the  riling  fun  all  the  year  round. 
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not  unworthy  oT  our  attention.  He  fays  it  is 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  cafe  ; and  thougli 
feldom  dangerous  where  there  is  no  complica- 
tion with  fome  other  difeafe,  yet  it  fometinrcs 
proves  fatal,  when  it  happens  not  to  be  rightly 
underftood.  “ And  I have  known,”  fays  he, 

“ in  fome  inftances,  the  ftomach  and  guts  fo 
extremely  crammed,  that  it  has  fcarcely  been 
poflible  to  adminifter  any  relief. 

“ Thefe  ftoppages  proceed  from  various 
caufes,  and  only  aiTc6l  the  head  when  they 
happen  to  be  of  fome  continuance  : fometimes 
they  are  caufed  by  full  feeding,  with  the  want 
of  air  and  fulEcient  exercife,  efpecially  in  hot 
dry  weather,  and  in  conditutions  naturally  hot; 
but  moft  ufually  from  the  nature  and  qualities 
of  their  food,  as  bad  hay,  or  any  other  bad  pro- 
vender,  as  rank  clover,  when  it  has  Imbibed 
moifture  from  the  damp  ; which  renders  them 
fo  tough,  that  they  lie  like  a wad,  and  diltend 
the  guts  fo  as  to  impede  their  proper  fundtions. 
Other  things  have  alio  the  fame  effeft,  ■As  foili'ng 
horfes  with  any  kind  of  green  herbage  when  it 
chances  to  be  grown  too  old  and  tough,  and  has 
loft  its  fucculency  ; efpecially  when  it  has  been 
cut  too  long  before  it  is  ufed.  Any  of  thefe 
may  caufe  ftoppages  in  the  firft  paffages,  and 
fometimes  excite  fuch  diforders  as  by  their 
continuance  affeeft  the  head  in  a very  fenfible 
manner. 

“ When  the  ftaggers  and  convulfive  fymp- 
toms  atife  from  fuch  caufes,  the  horfe  generally 
looks  dull  about  the  head,  with  his  eyes  fwoln  ; 
is  feeble,  reels  and  totters  as  he  moves;  his 
mouth  is  generally  ftiff,  but  not  quite  fhut  up  ; 
he  is  flrort-breathed  upon  the  leaft  motion,  and, 
for  the  moft  part,  has  a fhort  cough,  becaufe  the 
fulnefs  of  the  inteftines  prefs  continually  up- 
w'ards  on  the  lungs,  and  thereby  interrupts 
refpiration  ; and,  as  a confequence  of  this,  the 
motion  of  the  flanks  becomes  irregular,  though 
feldom  violent.  For  the  fame  reafon,  he  fcarce 
ever  lies  down  till  fome  relief  is  afforded  him, 
becaufe  the  extreme  fulnefs  of  the  abdomen 
caufes  great  uneafinefs  whenever  he  offers  to 
bend  his  body,  infomuch  that  many,  w'-hen 
they  fee  a horfe  in  this  condition,  are  apt  to 
imagine  he  has  received  fome  hurt  in  his  back 
or  loins.  Other  figns  are  coftivenefs ; for  he 
'is  apt  to  ftrain  much  w'hen  he  goes  to  dung, 
and  has  many  fruitlefs  motions : he  ftales  but 
little,  and  that  of  a dark  colour,  which  often 
proceeds  from  the  obftrudlions  the  gall  meets 
with  in  its  paffage  from  the  liver  into  the  duo- 
denum ; and  thence  the  jaundice  fometimes 
enfues. 


**  In  order  to  the  cure,  let  fume  perfon  that 
has  a fmall  hand  rake  the  horfe  thorough- 
ly, arid  bring  out  the  dung  from  the  rectum, 
which  is  generally  hard,  and  made  up  of  little 
fmall  balls,  of  a blackifli  colour,  and  quite  dry, 
w'ithout  moifture.  After  this  let  him  have 
plenty  of  emollient  oily  glyfters,  made  of  mal- 
lows, mar  Ill-mallows,  and  fuch  like  ; but  in 
places  where  thefe  cannot  be  readily  got,  they 
may  be  made  of  pot  liquor,  water-gruel,  or 
water.  I'o  three  pints  or  two  quarts  of  the 
liquor  may  be  added  a pint  of  linfeed  oil, 
and  half  a pound  of  treacle.  This  fliould  be 
given  milk-warm,  and  repeated  every  day,  at 
leaft  till  his  dung  comes  away  with  eafe,  and 
grows  foft.  His  diet  fhould  be  the  belt  hay, 
fcalded  bran,fcalded  chaff,  or  boiled  barley,  till 
he  has  been  thoroughly  emptied,  and  for  fome 
time  afterwards.  At  firft  the  dung  that  comes 
aivay  with  the  glyfters  wdll  be  in  fmall  hard  balls, 
and  fometimes  along  with  it  a putrid  flime, 
which  when  once  difeharged  gives  great  relief; 
but  by  the  continuance  of  the  glyfters,  and  the 
open  diet,  the  dung  foon  alters,  and  comes  away 
in  fuch  great  loads,  that  one  would  fcarce  ima- 
gine it  could  pafs  through  the  fundament ; but 
as  foon  as  this  happens  it  brings  fure  relief, 
and  a way  is  made  for  gentle  lenitive  purges, 
which  in  this  cafe  are  always  the  moft  fuc- 
cefsful. 

Take  Lenitive  elc£hiary. 

Cream  of  tartar,  of  each  four  ounces  ; 
Brown  fugar,  two  ounces. 

Mix  them  in  a pint  and  a half  of  ale  ; the 
ale  to  be  made  hot,  that  the  cream  of 
tartar  may  be  the  more  eafily  diflblved 
in  it ; after  that  the  fugar,  and  laft  of 
all  the  lenitive  eleeftuary. 

This  being  given  in  the  morning,  upon  an 
empty  ftomach,  blood-warm,  will  probably  be- 
gin to  work  before  night ; and  it  feldom  makes 
a horfe  fick,  as  the  ftronger  purges  are  apt  to 
do  when  he  is  full  and  coftive  ; fo  that  he  will 
drink  warm  water,  or  warm  gruel,  without  re- 
ludfance.  It  may  be  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  allowing  always  two  or  three  days  re- 
fpite  between  each  draught,  keeping  him  to  an 
open  diet,  with  proper  exercife,  till  he  recovers* 
his  ufual  vigour.” 

Gibfon  ftates,  that  by  this  method  feveral 
horfes  had  been  cured  that  were  very  much  af- 
fected with  convulfive  fymptoms ; and  the 
event  plainly  fhewed  that  this  affeCtion  was 
owing  to  a ftoppage  of  the  alimentary  func- 
tions. Of  this  he  mentions  one  inftaiice  of 
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“ a horfe  that  was  fent  home  from  Kouiiflow- 
lieathjwhen  the  troops  were  encampeti  there.  He 
was  fo  much  convulfecl,  that  he  could  neither 
eat  his  hay  nor  corn,  and  his  neck  fo  lliiT  that 
he  could  not  reach  to  drink.  The  man  that 
led  him  was  forced  to  Itop  almoft  every  hun- 
dred yards,  becaufe  of  the  ftiffnefs  of  his  limbs, 
and  the  fiiortnefs  of  his  breath,  by  the  Ihutting 
up  of  his  mouth.  However,  when  e.xamined, 
he  did  not  appear  to  be  near  fo  much  convulfed 
as  thofe  that  have  worms  in  the  ftomach  or  in- 
teftines,  or  impollhumations  in  the  vifeera.  By 
working  his  mouth  it  might  be  opened  a little 
way,  neither  were  his  limbs  fo  ftifF,  nor  fo 
much  contra£fcd.  It  was  evident  he  was  very 
coftive,  for  he  often  made  motions  to  dung,  but 
could  not  part  with  more  than  two  or  three 
little  fmall  hard  black  balls,  which  fliewed  the 
neceffity  of  opening  oily  glyfters.  He  had  two 
every  day  at  firft,  which  brought  him  to  dung 
pretty  freely,  and  foon  recovered  the  ufe  of 
his  jaws,  fo  as  to  eat  hay  and  fcalded  bran. 
After  this  he  had  opening  drinks  adminiftered 
to  him  ; and  the  dung  he  voided  in  a courfe  of 
mild  purgation  was  in  vaft  loads,  and  mud. 
liave  lain  a confiderable  time  pent  up  within 
him,  being  not  unlike  what  we  fee  rotting  in 
a dunghill,  both  in  fmell,  colour,  and  con- 
fidence •,  and  when  this  load  was  once  dif- 
charged,  he  foon  recovered,  and  without  the 
help  of  other  means.” 

We  Ihall  conclude  with  a very  extraordinary 
cafe  of  this  nature,  from  the  fame  experienced 
writer,  that  proved  mortal.  “ It  was  of  a 
horfe  belonging  to  the  fecond  troop  of  grena- 
diers, at  grafs,  about  three  miles  from  town, 
along  with  fome  others  of  the  fame  troop.  He 
was  obferved  to  lag  behind  his  companions,  by 
himfelf,  for  dveral  days,  which  always  de- 
notes indifpofitioni  for  a horfe  that  is  in  health, 
though  he  may  fometimes  dray  by  himfelf,  will 
not  continue  long  from  his  company.  But  this 
was  not  much  obferved  by  the  guard  who  looked 
after  the  horfes,  till  he  was  fcarcely  able  to 
move  at  all,  otherwife  his  death  might  pro- 
bably have  been  prevented.  He  was  fo  ex- 
tremely opprefl'ed,  that  Icveral  men  had  much 
ado  to  get  him  to  town,  and  were  obliged  to 
fupport  him  all  the  way  to  keep  him  from  fall- 
ing. His  eyes  were  fo  fet  in  his  head,  that  he 
took  not  the  lead  notice  of  any  thing  that  came 
near  him,  but  appeared  the  fame  as  if  lie  had 
been  already  dead,  and  with  every  motion  he 
reeled  and  bore  forwards,  ready^to  tumble  on 
his  nofe,  if  he  had  not  been  held  up.  His  legs 
were  dretched  out  and  diff,  without  the  Ic.id 
ufe  of  his  joints,  and  by  their  coldnefs  Ihewed 


t!ie  blood  to  be  altogether  dagnated  in  thofe 
parts.  So  that,  in  a few  hours  after  his  coming 
to  the  troop  dables,  he  dropped  down  dead 
without  the  lead  druggie.” 

“ I was  greatly  l^urprifed,”  fays  Gibfon, 
“ when  I faw  this  horfe  opened,  to  find  his 
domach  and  all  his  guts,  both  large  and  fmall, 
filled  and  crammed  to  fuch  a degree,  that  it 
would  have  been  impoflibie,  by  any  means 
whatever,  to  have  procured  the  lead  vent.  For 
all  the  aliment  that  was  in  his  domach,  and  the 
dung  in  the  intedinal  tube,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  was  entirely  dry,  and  without  moidure  ; 
and  before  they  were  laid  open  appeared  as 
hard  and  full  crammed  as  a Bologna  faufage, 
without  the  lead  yielding  or  foftnefs  in  any 
part.  The  matter  contained  in  them  was  no 
lefs  extraordinary ; the  domach  being  filled 
with  acorns,  floes,  oak -leaves,  and  fuch  other 
things  as  he  could  pick  up  about  the  hedges, 
fome  green  and  fome  withered  •,  for  it  was  now 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  The  con- 
tents of  the  guts  were  chiefly  leaves,  neither 
well  chewed  nor  digeded,  with  a mixture  of 
grafs  ; but  there  was  little  or  no  grafs  in  his 
domach,  but  chiefly  acorn  cups  and  leaves,  which 
was  didended  to  its  utmod  extent,  fo  as  to 
keep  the  mufcles  at  their  full  dretch  ; by  which 
their  a61:ion,  which  is  neceffary  in  digedion,  was 
altogether  at  a dand. 

“ This  horfe,  it  feems,  had  been  put  upon  a 
very  rank  after-math.  Here  he  had  been  fo 
forfeited  that  he  came  to  loath  his  grafs,  and, 
his  appetite  being  depraved,  he  had  taken  to 
thofe  things  that  were  acrid  and  four  to  the 
tade,  which  greatly  aggravated  his  diforder  by 
their  redringent  quality.  The  contents,  both 
of  his  domach  and  guts,  when  rubbed  between 
the  hands,  crumbled  like  dung  dried  in  the 
fun,  without  the  lead  drop  of  moidure  or  any 
ill  favour  •,  for  there  was  no  room  for  air  to  be 
pent  up  in  them,  wherein  is  the  dench,  chiefly, 
that  occurs  in  opening  the  intedines  of  dead  ani- 
mals ; and  indeed,  it  was  fomewhat  extraor- 
dinary that  he  lived  to  come  to  this  extremity, 
where  the  mufcular  adbion  of  the  domach,  and 
the  peridaltic  motion  of  the  bowels,  by  which 
the  expulfion  of  the  excrements  is  forwarded, 
mud  in  all  probability  have  been  lod  for  ieve- 
ral  days.  There  feemed  to  be  no  other  reafon 
for  his  holding  out  fe  long,  but  that  he  was  in 
all  refpedds  extremely  found,  and  little  elfe  was 
to  be  feen  but  a beginning  inflammation  in 
fome  of  the  internal  parts ; which,  confidering 
how  unmercifully  he  was  crammed,  could  not 
but  be  the  cafe. 

We  meet  with  fome  indances  among  men 
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•f  voracious  appetites  that  have  died  fuddenljr 
after  an  exceflive  meal,  by  filling  their  ftomachs 
to  fuch  a degree,  that  the  ftrongeft  emetics 
could  have  no  efFe£l;  upon  them.  But  thefe 
inftances  in  men  are  not  very  frequent ; for  if 
a man’s  ftomach  is  not  filled  too  fuddenly  to  its 
full  extent  (which  has  fometimes  happened  to 
thofe  who  have  brutilhly  eat  for  a wager)  he  will 
go  nigh  to  vomit  of  himfelf,  and  fo  get  rid  of  his 
enemy.  But  an  exceflive  fulnefs  of  the  ftomach 
and  guts  muft  always  create  great  diforder  in 
a horfe,  that  has  no  natural  power  to  vomit ; 
fo  that  all  poflTible  means  muft  be  ufed  to  pre- 
ferve  the  paflages  downwards  free  and  open, 
according  to  the  method  above  prefcribed,  viz. 
by  glyfters,  lenitive  purges,  and  an  opening 
diet,  that  being  all  the  chance  he  can  have  for 
his  life  in  fuch  circumftances.” 

STAGMA,  a liquor  expofed  to  diftlllation  ; 
alfo  a name  for  the  vitriolic  acid. 

STALING,  a term  ufed  to  fignify,  in  a horfe 
or  mare,  the  adb  of  evacuating  the  urinary 
bladder.  It  is  a humane  and  neceflary  pra£l;ice 
to  fulFer  horfes  to  void  their  urine  at  full 
leifure;  and  to  encourage  them  to  it  by  ivhyi- 
iing,  or  any  other  of  the  foothing  methods 
which  they  may  underftand.  The  evacuation 
of  urine  is  liable  to  interruption  from  various 
caufes.  See  the  articles  Bladder,  Kidi5eys, 
Urine,  &c. 

Horfes  are  feldom  fubjefl  to  Jlale  blood,  unlefs 
when  they  have  received  fome  ftrain  in  the 
kidneys,  or  when  fome  blood-veflel  has  been 
ruptured  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  from 
fome  erofion  either  there  or  in  the  urethra,  by 
which  fome  of  the  fmall  blood-veflels  may  have 
been  laid  open  and  fend  forth  a bloody  dlf- 
charge  ; but  when  this  happens,  it  is  generally 
very  fmall  in  quantity,  and  often  goes  off  with- 
out the  help  of  medicine.  Thefe  effedls  may 
alfo  proceed  from  ftiarp  rugged  ftones  in  the 
kidneys,  ureters,  or  ■ about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder;  though  from  what  authors  have  hitherto 
obferved  on  the  fubje£l,  horfes  are  not  very 
frequently  fo  affefted  from  this  caufe,  but,  for 
the  moft  part,  in  confequence  of  very  hard 
labour  or  fome  other  ill  ufage. 

In  this  cafe  the  urine  becomes  bloody,  and 
fometimes  even  clear  blood  will  pafs  off  juft 
after  ftaling.  In, order  to  a cure,  if  the  horfe 
be  fat  and  lufty,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed 
plentifully,  but  if  he  be  low  in  flefh,  more 
fparingly,  or  not  at  all.  It  has  been  the  prac- 
tice to  follow  this  by  the  internal  ufe  of  mild 
aftringents,  fuch  as  the  following,  from  Gib- 
fon: 


Take  Conferve  of  red  rofes, 

Locatelli’s  balfam,  of  each  fix  drachms  ; 
Sperma  ceti,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Nitre,  in  powder, 

Irifli  flate,  of  each  two  drachms  ; 

Syrup  of  poppies,  fulficient  to  make  it 
into  a ball. 

This,  he  fays,  generally  cures  any  horfe  that 
ftales  blood,  while  the  diforder  is  recent,  and 
when  the  blood  does  not  proceed  from  fome 
inward  ulceration.  It  may  be  repeated  until 
the  fymptoms  go  off  and  the  horfe  ftales  freely. 
If  the  bloodinefs  of  the  urine  proceed  from  an 
affe£Iion  of  the  kidneys,  neck  of  the  bladder  or 
urethra,  which  may  be  known  by  pain  and  in- 
terruption in  ftaling,  and  by  a purulent  fediment 
in  the  urine,  it  muft  be  treated  as  under  thofe 
heads,  and,  if  obftinate,  with  mercurials  and 
fuch  other  medicines  as  may  be  required. 

“ The  moft  remarkable  cafe  I ever  met  with 
of  this  kind,”  fays  Gibfon,  “ was  that  of  a troop 
horfe,  that  happened  to  be  overftrained  in  riding, 
perhaps  at  a time  when  his  bladder  was  full 
and  wanting  to  ftale.  When  he  came  home  I 
found  him  much  out  of  order,  drooping,  hanging 
his  head,  and  off  his  ftomach,  and  after  ftaling 
voiding  fometimes  about  a gill,  fometimes  about 
half  a pint  or  more,  of  frelh  blood,  which  I faw 
feveral  times  lie  clotted  on  the  pavement  or 
among  his  litter.  This  horfe  was  treated  with 
towelling,  bleeding,  and  the  ufe  of  the  laft- 
mentioned  prefeription,  which  foon  relieved 
him,  and  was  repeated  till  all  the  fymptoms 
were  removed.  After  which  fome  mild  purges 
were  exhibited,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  do 
his  work  as  ufual.  Yet  after  two  years,  upon 
fome  other  occafion,  the  fame  fymptoms  re- 
turned, but  not  fo  violent,  and  v/ere  foon  cured 
with  the  ufe  of  the  fame  remedies.” 

Modern  veterinarians  will  not  be  inclined  to 
attribute  much  of  the  credit  of  the  cure,  in  the 
cafes  here  cited,  to  the  balls  prefcribed  by 
Gibfon.  Bleeding,  reft,  and  the  ufe  of  diluents, 
were  probably  the  acftual  caufes  of  reftoration. 
If  any  thing  would  have  contributed  to  the 
further  fuccefs  of  this  plan,  it  is  perhaps  the 
free  ufe  of  mucilaginous  folutions,  as  thofe  of 
gum  arable,  Ac.  as  in  the  ftrangury.  See 
Strangury. 

STALLION,  an  ungelt  or  ftone-horfe,  de- 
figned  for  the  covering  of  mares,  in  order  to 
propagate  the  fpecies.  See  Breeding. 

STAMINA,  in  the  animal  body,  are  defined 
to  be  thofe  Ample  original  parts,  which  exifted. 
firft  in  the  embryo,  or  even  in  the  feed,  and  by 
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tvhofe  dHlln(ftion,  nugmentation,  and  accretion, 
by  additional  juices,  the  animal  body,  at  its  ut- 
moll  bulk,  is  fuppofed  to  be  formed. 

STANNUM,  tin,  a filver-coloured  metal, 
not  liable  to  ruft,  but  lofing  its  brigbtnefs  in 
the  air,  the  fofted  metal  next  to  lead,  eafily 
flexible,  little  more  than  fcven  times  heavier 
than  water,  fufible  in  a heat  far  below  ignition, 
and  fomewhat  lefs  than  that  In  which  lead 
melts.  The  principal  ufe  of  this  metal  in  the 
prefent  pra£lice  is  as  an  anthelmintic.  The  col- 
lege have  retained  tin  in  their  Pharmacopoeia  ; 
the  reducing  it  to  powder  by  means  of  fufion 
is  therein  directed.  This  preparation  is  called 
Jlannum  pulveratum. 

STAPEDIS  MUSCULUS  (from Jiapes).  It 
lies  In  a little  cavity  of  the  os  petrofum,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  head  of  the  ftapes. 

STAPES,  the  Jiirrup  f in  quo  pes  Jiat.)  It 
is  one  of  the  bones  in  the  ear,  and  is  thus  named 
becaufe  it  is  exadly  like  a ftirrup.  It  Hands 
with  its  bafis  upwards  and  inwards  upon  the  fe- 
neftra  ovalis,  and  at  its  narrower  part  is  articu- 
lated with  the  infide  of  the  long  procefs  of  the 
incus.  See  Ear. 

STAPHISAGRIA  (from  c-lcctpi;  aycicty  ivlld 
vine,  from  its  leaves  refembling  the  wild  vine)  ; 
called  alfo  pedicularis,  pedicularia  ; aconitmn  urens 
ricini  fere  foliis,  fore  cceruleo  magno.  Stavefacre, 
loufewort,  or  palmated  lark-fpur.  It  is  the  Del- 
phinium faphifagria,  nePlariis  tetraphyllis  petalo 
brevtoribus,  foliis  palmatis ; lobis  obtifis,  LlNN. 
a plant  with  large  leaves,  and  blue  flowers, 
which  are  followed  by  pods  containing  large, 
rough,  triangular,  dark-coloured  feeds.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  fouth  parts  of  Europe,  from  whence 
the  feeds  are  brought  to  us,  but  they  are  moft 
plentiful  in  Dalmatia  and  Iftria.  The  feeds  have 
a difagreeable  fmell,  a naufeous,  bitter,  burning 
tafle.  If  taken  in  dofes  from  ten  grains  to  a 
fcruple,  they  purge  and  vomit  a man,  and 
inflame  the  throat  and  ftomach  •,  but  they  are 
chiefly  ufed  to  deftroy  lice.  Their  acrimony  is 
partially  extraiTed  by  water,  totally  by  rcilified 
fpirit,  but  not  raifed  by  either  in  difliliation. 
Decodlions  of  this  have  been  ufed  for  curing 
the  itch.  The  bell  method  of  uflng  them  for 
deftroying  lice,  &c.  is  to  ftrew  the  fine  powder 
on  the  part,  and  to  fecure  it  with  a handker- 
chief, or  other  proper  bandage  j or  if  a decoc- 
tion is  more  convenient,  bpil  an  ounce  in  a 
pint  of  water  for  a few  minutes.  The  powder 
may  be  mixed  with  oatmeal  to  kill  mice  and 
rats. 

STAPHYLINI  (from  the  uvula). 

Winflow  calls  by  the  names  Jiaphylini  and  epi- 
Jlaphylini  two  flelhy  ropes  clofely  united  toge- 


ther, as  if  they  were  but  one  mufcle  •,  but  in 
fome  fubjefis  they  are  diftinguifhed  by  a very 
fine  white  line.  Theyare  fixed  by  one  extremity 
in  the  common  point  of  the  pofterior  edges  of 
the  ofla  palati,  and  from  thence  they  run  down- 
wards and  backwards  along  the  middle  of  the 
feptum,  and  alfo  along  the  middle  of  almoft  the 
whole  uvula.  Morgagni  difeovered  them,  and 
they  are  called  by  fome  azygos  Morgagni. 

STAPHYLOMA  {ffra(pv\ojiJ.a),  a difeafe  of 
the  eye,  confining  of  a watery  cyH,  from  a 
dilatation  of  the  cornea,  or  from  an  hernia  of 
the  uvea  of  the  eye,  through  the  foramen  of 
the  cornea. 

STARING  COAT,  or  Hidebound  See  the 
article  Hidebound. 

STARLING-COLOUR  of  a horfe.  See  the 
article  Colour. 

STARS,  are  diftinguilhing  marks  in  the 
foreheads  of  horfes.  They  are  ufually  white. 
See  the  article  Marks  of  a horfe.  Solleyfel  fays, 
the  method  of  making  a far  is  as  follows  ; “ if 
you  would  have  a white  one  in  his  forehead, 
or  indeed  in  any  other  part  of  his  body,  firft, 
with  a razor,  (have  away  the  hair,  of  the  width- 
or  bignefs  that  you  would  have  the  flar  to  be  j 
then  take  a little  oil  of  vitriol  in  an  oyfter-fliell, 
and  dip  a feather  or  piece  of  Hick  into  it,  for  it 
will  eat  both  linen  and  woollen,  and  juft  wet 
it  all  over  the  place  that  you  have  Ihaved,  and 
it  will  eat  away  the  roots  of  the  hairs,  and  the 
next  that  come  will  be  white.  It  need  not  be 
done  above  once,  and  may  be  healed  up  with 
green  ointment.” 

STARTING.  A horfe  is  faid  to  ftart  that 
is  fleittilh,  or  timorous  and  that  takes  every  ob- 
jedl  he  fees  to  be  otherwife  than  It  is..  He 
ftops,  flies  out,  and  runs  fuddenly  to  one  fide, 
infomuch  that  the  rider  cannot  make  him  ^ip- 
proach  the  place  where  the  obje£f  is.  This 
fault  frequently  arifes  from  bad  treatment,  but 
it  is  more  common  to  geldings  than  ftone- 
horfes.  Such  horfes  alfo  as  have  had  bad  eyes 
are  particularly  fubjeft  to  it,  as  vv'ell  as  thofe 
that  have  been  kept  a long  time  in  a ftable 
without  airing  ; but  thefe  laft  are  eafily  cured 
of  it.  A Ikittifli  horfe  Ihould  never  be  beaten 
in  his  terror,  but  made  to  advance  gently  and 
with  foothing  means,  to  the  obje£I  that  alarms 
him,  till  he  recovers  and  gains  confidence. 

STATELY,  in  the  manege.  A horfe  is  faid 
to  be  fately  that  goes  with  a proud  or  ftrutting 
gait. 

STAYERS,  Staggers,  or  Apoplexv.  See 
the  articles  Apoplexy  and  Staggers. 

STAVESACRE.  See  Staphisagria. 

STAY.  To  ftay  the  hand,  in  the  manege, 
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■to  (lay  or  fuftain  a horfe,  is  to  hold  the  bridle 
firm  and  high. 

STEATITES,  foap-rock  ; a genus  of  the 
earths  : it  is  glofi'y,  very  fmooth,  unftuous,  and 
refembling  hard  foap,  readily  falling  down  in 
water,  when  it  pofiefles  no  kind  of  du^iility, 
nor  any  grittinefs. 

STEx^TOCELE  (o-rfaroHijAij),  a fpecies  of 
hernia  caufed  by  a colle£l;ion  of  fuety  matter  in 
the  fcrotum,  derived  from  erTiOLp,  fuety  and  xyAi;, 
an  hernia. 

STEATOMA  (o-Tex'ruij.x,  from  xtext^yfevumy 
fuel J,  is  a fwelling,  confilliug  of  a matter  much 
like  fuet,  foft,  without  pain,  contained  in  a 
cyft,  and  eafily  turned  out  upon  incifion. 

STEEL.  Preparations  of  iron  have  heretofore 
been  ufed  under  the  appellation  of  fleet  medi- 
cines. Thus  we  had  fait  of  fleet,  prepared  fleet, 
See.  but  the  properties  of  lleel  are  in  no  refpc£l: 
different  from  common  iron. 

STEGNOSIS  {(TT'ayvuo-t;,  from  errsyw,  con- 
flipOy  to  fix,  or  harden),  an  obftrudlion  of  the 
pores ; and 

STEGNOTICS  {c-reyvwriKa),  are  therefore 
the  fame  as  aftringents. 

STEP,  in  the  manege.  See  the  article 
Walk.  The  flep  and  teap  is  one  of  the  feven 
airs,  or  artificial  motions,  of  a horfe. 

STERILITAS,  barrennefs.  It  is  fynony- 
mous  with  dyfpermatifmus;  arifes  from  various 
caufes,  and  is  as  varioufly  to  be  remedied  ac- 
cording to  the  influence  of  fuch  caufes. 

STERNO-CLEIDO  HYOID^US.  This 
and  the  following  terms  are  derived  from  fler- 
num,  and  the  places  of  their  infertion.  See 
Sterno-Hyoides. 

STERNO- COSTALES  i.  e.  the  triangu- 
lares flerni. 

STERNO-HYOIDES.  This  mufcle  rifes 
from  the  infide  of  the  flernum  and  the  clavicle, 
and,  running  over  the  thyroid  cartilage,  is  in- 
ferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  os  hyoides  to  pull  it 
down.  Some  call  itfleimo-majloidaus,  but  very 
improperly  ; alfo  flerno-hyoidaus. 

STERNO- M A STOIDiEUS,  or  Sterno- 
AIastoides.  Sec  MASToiDiEUs,  and  Sterno- 
Hyoides. 

ST£RNO-THYROID.^L  The  mufcles 
thus  named  rife  between  the  cartilages  of  the 
firfi  and  fecond  rib  •,  run  before  and  clofe  to  the 
thyroid  ghrnd  and  the  trachaea  ; and  are  inferted 
into  the  knobs  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  pulling 
the  whole  larynx  down.  SeePlates  X.  XIV.  and 
XV.  and  their  deferiptions  under  Horse. 

STERNUM  {a-rapvov),  the  breaft-bone,  is 
fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  breaft.  It  is  corn- 
|x)fed  of  feven  or  eight  bones,  which,  in  young 


animals,  are  cartilaginous,  but  afterwards  harden 
and  . unite  into  three  bones.  The  fubllance  of 
thefe  bones  is  not  folid,  but  fomewhat  fpongy. 
The  firll  and  uppermoil  is  the  largeft.  It  is 
uneven  and  rough  on  its  outfide,  but  fmoother 
on  its  infide,  where  it  has  a fhallow  furrow. 
In  the  human  fubjetf,  it  has  a finus  lined  with 
cartilage  on  each  fide  of  its  upper  end,  wherein 
it  receives  the  heads  of  the  claviculae.  The 
fecond  is  longer  and  narrower  than  the  firft, 
and  on  its  fules  there  are  feveral  finufes,  in 
which  the  cartilaginous  ends  of  the  ribs  are  re- 
ceived. The  third  is  fhorter,  but  broader  than 
the  fecond.  It  receives  into  the  lateral  finufes 
the  extremities  of  the  laft'  true  ribs.  It  termi- 
nates in  a cartilage,  which  hardens  fometimes 
into  a bone,  called  cartilago  xiphoides  or  enffortnis, 
becaufe  it  is  broad  at  its  upper  end,  where  it. 
joins  the  third  bone,  and  grows  narrower  to  its 
extremity,  where  it  is  fometimes  forked.  The 
ufe  of  the  flernum  is  to  defend  the  heart,  and 
to  receive  the  extremities  of  the  true  ribs. 

STERNUTATION,  fneezing,  is  a con- 
vulfive  fhaking  of  the  nerves  and  mufcles,  firft 
occafioned  by  an  irritation  of  thofe  in  the 
noftrils : hence 

STERNU  TATORIES,  are  medicines  which 
procure  fneezing. 

STERTOR,  noify  refpiration,  as  in  an  apo- 
plexy, in  which  the  mucus  from  the  fauces  is 
forced  through  the  noftrils : or  fnoring,  fnorting, 
or  the  noife  made  through  the  nofe  in  fleep. 

STIAN,  alfo  called  crithe,  hordeolum,  /lye,  and 
barley-corn.  It  is  a fpecies  of  abfeefs,  and  is 
ufually  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  eye-lids.  Dr. 
Cullen  places  it  as  a variety  of  the  phlogofis 
phlegmone. 

SriBIATED  TARTAR,  i.  e.  Tartarifed 
Antimony. 

STIBIUM,  is  an  ancient  name  for  antimony, 
but  now  feldom  ufed. 

STIFFLE,  the  patella  or  knee-pan  in  a horfe. 
See  Bones.  A lamenefs  in  the  ftiffle  is  caufed 
by  thofe  accidents  that  produce  it  in  all  other 
joints.  When  a horfe  is  lame  in  this  part  he 
generally  treads  upon  his  toe,  and  cannot  fet 
that  heel  to  the  ground.  Some  ftrains  in  the 
ftiffle  are  violent  and  fwell  pretty  much,  but 
Gibfon  afiert.s,  that  he  hardly  ever  knew  any  of 
them  incurable,  unlefs  bad  methods  had  been 
ufed  in  the  beginning.  They  commonly  may 
be  cured  by  cooling  applications,  fuch  as  have 
been  preferibed  for  the  fhoulder  ftrains  (fee 
Strain)  •,  but  if  the  fwelling  be  very  large  and 
puffy,  which  fometimes  happens,  recourfe  muft 
be  had  to  fomentations  to  take  offinflammation. 
Sometimes,  however,  impollhumations  follow 
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in  fuch  cafes,  and  when  thcfe  break  and  run, 
there  is  commonly  an  end  of  all  dan<::er. 

“ I was  once  concerned,”  fays  Gibfon,  “with 
a horfe  that  had  a fwelling  in  his  ftiffle,  occa- 
fioned  by  fo  violent  a llrain,  that  he  was  not 
able  to  touch  the  ground  with  his  foot  for 
above  fix  weeks.  This  horfe  was  cured  with 
the  conftant  ufe  of  fomentations,  made  with 
crude  fal  armoniac  and  potafhes.  It  never  fup- 
purated  in  any  part,  but  came  down  gradually; 
though  the  anguilh  had  been  fo  great,  that,  for 
fix  months  after  he  was  completely  cured,  if 
any  perfon  w'enton  that  fide  of  him,  he  held  up 
his  leg,  and  would  not  put  it  to  the  ground  till 
every  one  was  out  of  fight.” 

STILLICIDIUM,  fignifies  an  inftillation  of 
liquor  upon  fome  part  of  the  body.  The 
French  call  it  la  douche,  and  we  commonly  ex- 
prefs  it  by  pumping  upon.  SiiUicidium  Urwa 
is  the  fame  as  Dysuria. 

STIMULATE,  is  a property  in  angular  or 
fharp  bodies,  whereby  they  caufe  vibrations  and 
inflexions  of  the  fibres,  and  a greater  derivation 
of  blood  into  the  part  affeXed. 

STIMULI,  ftings,  a fpecies  of  armature 
growing  upon  fome  plants  for  their  defence,  as 
in  nettles,  &c.  Many  of  our  topical  appli- 
cations aX  as  ftimuli. 

STIPA,  feather-grafs,  a genus  in  Limraeus’s 
botany.  He  enumerates  nine  fpecies. 

STIRRUP,  a well-known  iron  frame,  hung 
to  a faddle  by  a ftrap  of  leather,  for  the  rider 
to  reft  his  foot  on.  For  military  exercifes,  you 
Ihould  keep  the  right  ftirrup  half  a point  fhorter 
than  the  left,  for  in  combat  the  horfeman  bears 
more  upon  the  right  *,  and,  to  facilitate  the 
mounting  of  your  horfe,  the  left  ftirrup  Ihould 
be  longer  than  the  other. 

STOCKING,  a cruel  folly  prevalent  among 
cow-jobbers.  In Jlocking  the  cows,  as  it  is  called, 
they  oblige  thefe  creatures  to  fuffer  the  pains  of 
retention,  twenty-four  or  perhaps  forty-eight 
hours,  previous  to  fale,  that  they  may  have  a 
great Poew  of  milk  in  the  udder.  All  buyers  of 
cows  however,  that  know  any  thing  of  cattle, 
are  aware  of  the  cuftom,  and  of  confequence 
avoid  the  deception.  “ The  plea  that  any 
knowledge  of  the  animal  can  be  thence  ob- 
tained,^’ fays  Mr. Lawrence,  “is  ridiculous;  for 
there  are  other  rules  of  judging  infinitely  more 
certain,  familiar  to  every  experienced  man. 
Many  cows  get  inflamed  and  even  indurated 
udders  from  this  praXice,  from  which  they 
never  perfeXly  recover.” 

STOMACH.  This  part  in  a horfe  is  round 
and  fomewhat  long,  refembling  a bagpipe,  but 
more  capacious  on  the  left  fide  than  on  the 


right.  Its  magnitude  is,  generally  fpeaking, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  horfe. 
It  is  compofed  of  three  coats,  the  outermoft  of 
which  is  the  peritonaeum  ; the  fecond  is  mufcular 
and  flelliy  ; and  the  laft  a continuation  of  the 
innermoft  coat  of  the  cefophagus  or  gullet, 
which  pafles  from  the  mouth  to  the  'ftomach, 
and  begins  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  behind  the 
head  of  the  windpipe.  Where  it  is  inferted 
into  the  ftomach  it  is  compofed  of  a pretty  thick 
fubftance,  made  up  of  circular  and  flelhy  fibres, 
by  which  it  contraXs  and  dilates.  This  is 
called  the  left  or  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach  ; 
and  that  whereby  it  difeharges  itfelf  into  the 
duodenum  is  its  right  or  lower  orifice. 

In  the  ftomach  of  the  horfe  there  is  a pretty 
large  portion  which  is  infenfible,  in  confequence 
of  a cuticular  covering,  and  differs,  of  courfe, 
from  the  villous  portion  of  that  vifeus.  This 
infenfibility  prevents  irritation  from  hard  food. 
The  cefophagus  is  always,  unlefs  at  the  time  of 
deglutition,  drawn  into  longitudinal  folds.  This 
proves  a barrier  to  any  retrograde  motion  of  the 
food,  and  which  alfo  precludes  the  poffibility  of  his 
vomiting,  from  its  aXing  as  a valve  againft  any 
fubftance  that  might  be  rejeXed  by  the  ftomach. 
Vomiting  in  this  animal  would  be  fatal,  as, 
from  the  ftruXure  of  the  fuperior  portion  of  the 
pharynx,  food  would  in  this  cafe  be  introduced 
into  the  trachea.  That  part  of  the  ftomach  not 
lined  by  cuticular  membrane  is  extremely  vaf- 
cular.  It  is  fituated  pofteriorly,  and  is  of  the 
utmoft  importance  to  the  animal  economy.  The 
gaftrica  dexter  and  finifter  are  continued  to  this 
membrane.  Its  furface  is  glandular,  and  fecretes 
the  gaftric  juice.  This  juice  promotes  di- 
geftion,  will  aX  on  almoft  all  bodies,  and  has 
the  power  of  reducing  various  fubftances  into 
the  fame  uniform  mafs.  From  the  efteXs  of 
the  gaftric  juice,  chyle  is  formed  and  carried 
from  the  inteftines.  This  chyle  has  no  refem- 
blance  to  the  matter  from  which  it  has  been  ge- 
nerated, but  is  the  fame  from  whatever  fpecies 
of  food  it  is  produced. 

The  gojiric  juice  coagulates  milk.  Milk 
undergoes  this  procefs  in  the  ftomach  before  it 
can  be  digefted ; yet  the  gaftric  juice  has  no 
effeX  on  living  animal  fubftance.  Its  fecreting 
veffels  are  not  irritated  by  it,  nor  is  the  ftomach 
itfelf.  In  the  ftomachs  of  horfes  are  frequently 
found  animals  called  botts.  They  are  very 
firmly  attached  to  the  cuticle  of  the  ftomach,  or 
the  infenfible  part,  by  two  hooks  fituated  near 
the  tail.  In  this  fituation  of  the  botts  the  horfe 
experiences  no  obvious  inconvenience,  but  that 
of  being  deprived  of  fome  portion  of  his  nourilh- 
ment  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  botts.  Thefe 
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animals  appear  infenfibleof  pain,  as  no  ftimulus 
whatever  wfill  compel  them  to  quit  their  hold. 
Indeed,  were  it  in  our  power,  it  would  be  im- 
prudent to  kill  them,  unlefs  we  could  at  the 
fame  time  deftroy  their  adherence.  Horfes  of 
every  defcription  are  liable  to  botts.  At  a 
certain  unknown  period  the  botts  quit  their  hold, 
and  now  become  fomewhat  dangerous.  They 
are  carried  by  the  periftaltic  motion  through  the 
inteftines,  and  are  apt  to  inflame  their  coats. 
Botts  fometimes  exift  in  their  infenfible  ftate  in 
the  inteftine,  with  an  adherence  fimilar  to  that 
of  the  ftomach.  Some  fay  botts  may  be  removed 
from  their  attachments  by  diftenCon.  Sweet 
wort,  or  molalTes,  have  been  given  them,  when 
they  were  fuppofed  to  fill  themfelves  fo  com- 
pletely as  to  lofe  their  former  powers,  and  to  fall 
off  from  debility.  Their  whole  internal  cavity 
is  a ftomach.  When  they  exift  in  the  inteftines 
they  are  fenfible,  and  purgatives  will  remove 
them,  by  increafing  the  periftaltic  motion. 

The  ftomach  of  the  horfe  is  liable  to  inflam- 
mation, yet  not  fo  much  fo, -perhaps,  as  that  of 
the  human.  In  this  cafe  the  horfe  is  in  extreme 
pain,  the  pulfe  is  hard,  the  patient  thirfty,  he 
lies  down,  and  points  conftantly  with  his  head 
to  the  affedled  part.  Large  quantities  of  either 
folids  or  fluids  are  very  injurious  ; the  ftomach 
fhould  be  kept  as  much  as  polfible  in  a ftate  of 
inaftion.  The  external  furface  muft  be  ftimu- 
lated  by  rowels,  blifters,  or  the  a£tual  cautery. 
Large  bleedings  from  extenfive  orifices  fhould 
be  employed,  and  the  fkin  warmly  clothed. 

Sheep  and  oxen  are  liable  to  a diftenfion  of 
the  paunch,  from  taking  in  too  large  a quantity 
of  food.  If  not  foon  relieved,  death  enfues. 
Fermentation  takes  place,  and  a confiderable 
quantity  of  air  is  generated,  which  materially 
increafes  the  difeafe.  As  a mode  of  cure,  the 
paunch  has  been  pierced  below  the  ribs  on  the 
left  fide ; air  then  rufhes  out,  and  the  mufcular 
power  of  the  paunch  is  generally  reftored. 
Sometimes,  however,  food  infinuates  itfelf 
through  this  orifice  into  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen : this  proves  fatal.  Dr.  Monro  once 
propofed  the  introduftion  of  a tube  into  the 
ftomach  in  this  difeafe  j this  method  however 
has  feveral  inconveniences.  A common  piece 
of  cane  is  now  employed,  which,  being  oiled 
and  covered  at  its  end  fo  as  to  produce  no  ir- 
ritation, is  thruft  into  the  paunch  through  the 
cefophagus,  and  the  food  with  the  air  is  fud- 
denly  and  violently  difeharged. 

We  have  faid  that  the  ftomach  of  the  horfe 
is  lefs  liable  to  difeafe  than  that  of  the  human 
fubjeft.  The  ftomach  in  man  is  aflh(Sled  by 
fympathy,  from  complaints  in  other  parts ; 
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while  the  horfe  is  feldom  liable  to  this  alFe£l:ion. 
Even  in  the  agony  of  death  horfes  will  fome- 
times eat.  This  may  perhaps  arife  from  fo 
fmall  a portion  of  the  ftomach  being  vafcular 
and  endued  with  fenfibility,  and  alfo  from 
fecreting  fo  little  gaftric  juice.  It  is  not  an 
eafy  matter  to  produce  naufea  in  the  horfe. 
Hellebore  and  aconitum  in  the  quantity  of  half 
a drachm  will  bring  on  efforts  to  vomit.  A full 
infpiration  takes  place,  the  mouth  is  thrown 
open,  and  fometimes  a fmall  portion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  ftomach  may  be  thrown  a little 
way  up  the  cefophagus.  Four  ounces  of  antim. 
tart,  have  been  given  without  exciting  naufea. 
Ceruffa  acet.  to  the  amount  of  half  a pound  has 
been  adminiftered  without  any  perceptible  con- 
fequences ; the  fame  trial  has  been  made  with  aq. 
litharg.  acet.  in  a proportionate  degree.  They 
have  not  their  ufual  fedative  power  in  thefe 
inftances.  Jalap  and  colocynth  have  been  given 
in  large  dofes  without  any  obvious  confe- 
quences.  Corrofive  fublimate  has  been  alfo 
given  from  fourteen  grains  to  three  drachms  and 
a half.  From  this  quantity  inflammation  took 
place  in  the  ftomach,  and  coagulable  lymph  was 
thrown  out.  Calomel  purges,  irritates  the  fu- 
perior  part  of  the  pharynx  and  the  mouth,  but 
does  not  falivate.  There  is  much  danger  from 
a large  adminiftration  of  it.  Opium  has  no 
particular  power  on  the  horfe  ; four  ounces  have 
been  given,  and  have  caufed  pain  and  inflamma- 
tion in  the  ftomach  : but  it  has  no  apparent 
influence  over  the  nervous  fyftem,  nor  does  it 
alleviate  pain.  It  has  fome  aftringent  power. 
Tobacco  in  every  form  has  been  employed,  even 
an  infufion  of  three  pounds  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  ftomach  without  effeft.  Vitriol- 
ated  zinc  a£ls  as  a tonic  when  ufed  in  moderate 
quantities  ; half  an  ounce  has  been  adminiftered. 
with  great  benefit,  but  it  is  neceffary  to  begin 
with  fmall  dofes. 

The  laifleals  take  up  a fluid  called  chyle,  and 
convey  it  through  the  lymphatic  glands,  where 
it  feems  to  undergo  fome  change,  into  the 
thoracic  dudl ; from  thence  they  proceed  in 
horfes  to  the  left  jugular  vein,  but  in  the  human, 
to  the  left  fubclavian.  This  procefs  renews  the 
blood  after  its  various  Ioffes.  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  the  abforbents  work  up  chyle 
by  capillary  attradlion  or  by  voluntary  will. 
But  the  abforbents  feem  to  have  their  own 
peculiar  ftimuli.  This  however  belongs  to 
another  head. 

The  ftomach  is  an  organ  whofe  funftions  it 
is  of  the  laft  importance  that  the  veterinary 
pradlitioner  fhould  well  underftand.  We  are 
glad  therefore  to  communicate  the  foregoing. 
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hints,  which  form  a part  of  Mr.  Profeflor  Cole- 
man’s lectures  at  the  college.  Further  experi- 
ments are,  however,  wanting,  to  afcercain  the 
fa£ts  above,  as  we  have  had  occafion  to  obferve 
in  various  parts  of  this  work. 

For  the  difeafes  of  the  ftomach,  fee  the 
articles  Appetite,  Botts,  &c. 

STOMACHICS,  are  fuch  medicines  as  are 
ferviceable  to  the  ftomach. 

STONE  IN  THE  Bladder.  See  the  articles 
Calculus,  Intestinal,  and  Bladder. 

STONES  OF  A horse.  See  the  article  Tes- 
ticles. 

S I OP,  in  the  manege,  a paufe,  or  difconti- 
nuation  of  going.  In  order  to  ftop  a horfe,  the 
rider  ftiould,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  bring-to  the  calves 
of  his  legs  ; and  bending  his  body  backwards, 
raife  the  bridle-hand,  without  moving  the  el- 
bow ; then  vigoroufly  extend  the  hams,  and  reft 
upon  the  ftirrups,  to  make  him  form  the  times 
or  motions  of  his  ftop,  in  falcading,  with  his 
haunches,  three  or  four  times.  The  oppofite 
term  to  Jiop  is  parting.  Formerly  the  ftop  of  a 
horfe  was  called  parade. 

STOPPING,  the  filling  the  hollow  of  a 
horfe’s  foof  with  poultice,  cow-dung,  or  any 
other  moift  application.  It  has  the  effe£t  of 
foftening  the  foie,  and,  on  fome  occafions,  may 
be  advantageous,  though  it  is  frequently  mifap- 
plied. 

STORAX.  See  Sttrax. 

STRABISMUS  ((rr^ajSifr^oj),  a diftortion  of 
the  eyes,  whereby  their  pupils  are  turned  from, 
inftead  of  being  dire«SIed  towards,  objedls  at 
which  they  look  ; commonly  called  fquinting : 
fometiraes  only  one  eye,  but  more  frequently 
both  are  thus  affe£led. 

STRAIGHT,  in  the  manege.  To  part  or 
go  ftraight,  or  right  out,  is  to  go  upon  a tread  in 
a ftraight  line. 

STRAIN,  or  Sprain,  in  whatever  part  of  a 
horfe,  is  a diftenfion  of  the  mufcles,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  either  flips  or  blows,  or  from  hard 
riding. 

It  is  neceflTary  to  obferve,  that,  in  all  ftrains, 
the  mufcular  or  tendinous  fibres  are  over- 
ftretched,  and  fometimes  ruptured  or  broken. 
To  form  a true  idea  of  thefe  diforders,  let  us 
firft  confider  every  mufcle  and  tendon  as  com- 
pofed  of  elaftic  fibres,  which  have  a proper 
power  of  their  own,  to  contra£I  and  extend 
themfelves ; and  that  this  fun(fiion  has  been 
forcibly  impaired. 

In  all  violent  ftrains  of  either  tendon  or 
mufcles,  whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of 
bathing  and  anointing  with  favourite  noftrums, 


which  often  fucceed  in  flight  cafes,  where  per- 
haps bandage  alone  would  have  done ; yet  it  is 
the  latter,  with  proper  refting  the  relaxed  fibre* 
till  they  have  thoroughly  recovered  their  tone, 
that  are  the  chief  things  to  be  depended  on ; and 
frequently  fome  months  are  necelTary  for  ef- 
fedling  the  cure. 

All  violent  ftrains  of  the  ligaments,  which 
conned!  the  bones  together,  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  thigh,  require  time,  and  turning  out  to 
grafs,  to  perfed!  a recovery.  External  applica- 
tions can  avail  but  little  here ; the  parts  affedled 
lying  too  deep,  and  fo  furrounded  with  mufcles 
that  medicine  cannot  penetrate  to  them.  The 
fooner  in  thefe  cafes  the  horfe  is  turned  out  to 
grafs,  the  better,  as  the  gentle  motion  in  the 
field  will  prevent  the  ligaments  from  thickening, 
and  of  courfe  the  joint  itfelf  from  growing  ftiff  ; 
nor  do  we  believe  that  firing,  fo  commonly  prac- 
tifed  in  this  cafe,  is  of  half  the  confequence  as 
reft,  and  turning  out  for  a confiderable  time, 
which,  by  the  bye,  is  always  advifed  at  the  time 
the  horfe  is  fired. 

When  a horfe’s  fhoulder  Is  over-ftrained,  he 
does  not  put  out  the  leg  as  the  other ; but,  to 
prevent  pain,  fets  the  found  foot  hardily  on  the 
ground,  to  fave  the  other  ; even  though  he 
be  turned  ftiort  on  the  lame  fide,  which  motion 
tries  him  the  moft  of  any.  When  trotted  in 
hand,  inftead  of  pulling  his  leg  forwards  in  a 
right  line,  he  forms  a circle  with  the  lame  leg 
and  when  he  ftands  in  the  ftable,  that  leg  is  ad- 
vanced before  the  other.  In  order  to  cure  this 
lamenefs,  firft  bleed  him,  and  let  the  whole 
Ihoulder  be  well  bathed  three  times  a-day  with 
hot  verjuice,  or  vinegar  ; but  if  the  lamenefs  con- 
tinue without  fwelling  or  inflammation,  after 
refting  two  or  three  days,  Bartlet  orders  the 
mufcles  to  be  well  rubbed  for  a confiderable 
time  with  opodeldoc,  or  eitlier  of  the  following 
mixtures. 

Take  of  Camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
ounces ; 

Oil  of  turpentine,  one  ounce.  Mix. 

This  proportion  will  prevent  the  hair 
coming  off. 

Or, 

Take  of  the  beft  vinegar,  half  a pint ; 

Spirit  of  vitriol. 

Camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  of  each 
two  ounces.  Mix. 

When  the  Ihoulder  is  very  much  fwellcd,  it 
fliould  be  fomented  with  woollen  cloths  (large 
M M z 
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enough  to  cover  the  whole)  wrung  o«t  of  hot 
verjuice. 

*A  rowel  In  the  point  of  the  ftioulder  in  this 
cafe  does  great  fervice,  efpecially  if  the  ftrain 
has  been  very  violent,  and  the  fwelling  very 
large  ; but  as  to  boring  tip  the Jhoulder  w\x\\  a hot 
iron,  and  afterwards  inflating  it,  it  is  both  a 
cruel  and  abfurd  treatment ; and  the  pegging  up 
the  found  foot,  or  fetting  on  a patten-fooe,  to 
bring  the  lame  fhcurlder  on  a ftretch,  is  a moft 
prepofterous  pra£lice,  and  diredlly  calculated 
to  render  a horfe  incurably  lame;  for  it  can 
only  be  necelTary  in  cafes  the  very  oppofite  to 
this,  where  the  mufcles  have  been  long  con- 
tracted, and  we  want  to  ftretch  them  out. 
When  the  parts  are  in  a ftate  of  inflammation, 
i.  e.  when  the  accident  is  recent,  poultices,  if 
they  can  be  applied,  are  very  effectual,  after 
bathing  with  hot  vinegar,  or  verjuice.  Thefe  are 
to  be  preferred  greatly  to  cold  charges,  which, 
by  drying  foon  on  the  part,  keep  it  ftiff  and  un- 
cafy.  Let  them  be  prepared  with  linfeed  or 
oatmeal,  rye-flour,  or  bran,  boiled  up  in  vine- 
gar, ftrong  beer,  or  red- wine  lees,  with  juft 
lard  enough  to  prevent  their  growing  lliff. 
When,  by  thefe  means,  the  inflammation  and 
fwelling  are  brought  down,  we  may  bathe  the 
part  twice  a-day  with  either  of  the  above  mix- 
tures, opodeldoc,  or  corfiphorated  fpirits  of 
wine ; and  roll  the  part  three  or  four  inches 
both  above  and  below  with  a ftrong  linen  roller, 
of  about  two  fingers  width,  which  will  contri- 
bute not  a little  to  the  recovery,  by  bringing  up 
the  relaxed  parts  ; and  perhaps  that  ftrengthen- 
ing  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than  the  appli- 
cations themfelves. 

In  ftrains  of  the  cofKn-joint,  that  have  not 
been  clifcovered  in  time,  there  will  occur  fuch 
a ftiffnefs  in  the  joint,  that  the  horfe  will  only 
touch  the  ground  with  his  toe,  and  the  joint 
cannot  be  played  with  the  hand.  The  only  me- 
thod here  is  repeated  bliftering,  and  then  firing 
fuperficially. 

For  ftrains  in  the  back-finew  (fee  Back- 
Sinew),  the  knee,  and  fetlock,  Mr.  Denny  fays, 
“ Take  away  three  or  four  pints  of  blood 
from  the  plate  vein ; and  for  the  firft  three  or 
four  days  the  only  neceffary  application  is  a 
cold  Goulard  poultice,  fufficiently  large  to  cover 
the  limb  from  the  knee  to  the  hoof.  This  may 
be  fecured  by  a fillet  attached  to  the  bag,  and 
pafling  over  the  ftioulder.  Goulard’s  water 
may  be  frequently  added  to  the  poultice.  Or, 
inftead  of  the  poultice,  a flannel  roller  may  be 
applied  around  the  leg,  and  kept  conftantly 
moiftened  with  the  following  embrocation 
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Take  of  Crude  fal  ammoniac,  two  ounces ; 

Common  vinegar,  one  pint ; 

Water,  two  quarts  ; 

Extraff  of  lead,  two  ounces. 

Mix  them. 

“ When  the  inflammation  is  removed,”  he 
fays,  “ the  parts  may  be  ftrengthened  with 
camphorated  embrocation.  Walking  exercife 
ftiould  be  allowed,  and  increafed  as  the  animal 
recovers.  And  fhould  any  fwelling  remain, 
after  the  lamenefs  is  removed,  the  cui-e  may  be 
completed  by  applying  a mild  blifter,  and  re- 
peating it,  if  neceffary. 

“ Strains  of  the  hinder  extremities  are,  of 
courfe,  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner.” 

STRANGLES.  The  French  and  other  fo- 
reign writers  have  compared  the  ftrangles  in 
horfes  to  the  fmall-pox  in  men ; and  as  the 
fmall-pox  is  more  incident  to  children  than  to 
grown  perfons,  fo  it  has  been  obferved  by;, thefe 
writers,  that  the  ftrangles  chiefly  afFe£l:s  colts 
and  young  horfes,  when  they  catch  inveterate 
colds  ; which  is  very  true,  for  horfes  are  fel- 
dom  fubjedf  to  the  ftrangles  after  fix  years  old, 
though  Gibfon  fpeaks  of  fome  horfes  that  he 
knew  to  have  had  this  diftemper  at  feven  and 
eight,  and  fometimes  at  nine  or  ten,  though 
thefe  inftances,  he  fays,  are  not  very  common. 
The  ftrangles  is  alfo  faid  to  refemble  the  fmall- 
pox  in  this,  that  it  never  feizes  horfes  oftener 
than  once ; whereas  many  other  diftempers,  pro- 
ceeding from  common  caufes  and  accidents, 
will  return  as  often  as  there  are  the  proper 
caufes  to  produce  them.  But  however  that  be, 
it  is  probable  that  the  ftrangles  is;  a critical 
fwelling,  which,  when  it  fuppurates  and  breaks, 
difcharges  fomewhat  obnoxious  to  the  conftitu- 
tionsxif  young  horfes,  as  they  are  ufually  ren- 
dered more  healthful  than  they  were  before. 

The  ftrangles  begins  with  a fwelling  be- 
tween the  jaw-bones,  fometimes  pretty  low 
among  the  mufcles  of  the  tongue,  attended 
with  great  heat,  pain,  and  inflammation,  fome- 
times to  fuch  a degree,  that  a horfe  is  fcarcely 
able  to  fwallow  till  the  tumour  fuppurates. 

Many  colts  have  the  ftrangles  at  grafs,  and 
the  tumour  comes  to  maturity  and  breaks, 
yielding  a very  plentiful  difcharge,' without  any 
other  help  than  what  nature  affords  ; though 
in  fome  cafes  there  is  very  great  malignity,  with 
a purulent  running  at  the  nofe,  which  is  often 
dangerous.  Thofe  colts,  however,  that  efcape 
the  ftrangles  at  grafs,  are  liable,  -for-  the  moft 
part,  to  be  feized  when  they  are  firft  taken 
up  and  put  to  bufinefs  ; and  we  often  obferve 
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tlie  change  of  diet,  an  alteration  in  the  air, 
&c.  bring  on  the  ftrangles.  Other  caufes 
may  be,  their  catching  cold,  fhedding  their 
teeth,  or  whatever  may  induce  pain,  or  bring 
on  irritation  at  any  critical  time  upon  the  throat 
and  jaws. 

When  the  ftranglis  are  coming  upon  a horfe, 
he  feels  unufually  hot,  and  fometimes  very  fe- 
verifli,  with  a painful  cough  ; fome  go  quite 
off  their  ftomachs,  others  are  only  dainty,  or 
eat  and  drink  with  pain  in  chewing  and  fwal- 
lowing.  When  the  fwelling  begins  on  the  in- 
fide  of  the  jaw-bone,  it  is  much  longer  in 
coming  to  maturity  than  when  it  begins  more 
towards  the  middle.  When  the  fkin  is  tight 
and  much  ftretched  over  the  fwelling,  and  that 
feels  unufually  dry,  and  hot,  the  fwelling  will  in 
that  cafe  be  large  before  it  breaks,  and  yield  a 
plentiful  difeharge.  When  the  fwelling  of  the 
ftrangles  rifes  between  the  jaw-bones,  under  the 
middle  of  the  tongue,  it  is  always  the  moft  fa- 
vourable ; but  if  it  rifes  upwards  among  the 
glands,  and  is  divided  into  feveral  little  tumours, 
it  is  not  fo  kindly,  but  is  apt  to  break  in  feveral 
places  and  at  different  times  before  it  finks,  which 
renders  the  cafe  more  tedious  and  troublefome. 

When  the  ftrangles  begin  diredlly  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  throat,  towards  the  head  of  the 
wind-pipe  and  gullet,  it  hinders  a horfe  fome- 
times from  fwallowing  for  feveral  days,  until 
the  tumour  grows  full  and  large  on  the  outfide. 
This  degree  of  the  ftrangles  is  not  altogether 
without  danger  of  a fuffocation.  The  preffure 
made  upon  the  head  of  the  windpipe  makes 
the  horfe’s  eye  look  fixed,  as  if  he  was  con- 
vulfed,  with  his  nofe  turned  outwards,  and  his 
noftrils  open  for  want  of  breath  ; which  fymp- 
tom  continues  till  the  tumour,  growing  ripe, 
breaks  and  runs  off.  But  the  word  and  moft 
dangerous  kind  of  ftrangles  is,  when  at  the  fame 
time  that  a horfe  is  fwelled  under  the  jaws,  he 
runs  alfo  at  the  nofe,  which  Gibfon  attributes 
either  to  fome  conftitutional  malignity,  or  to  bad 
management  *,  and  this  is  what  fome  call  the 
falfe  or  hajlard Jlrangles. 

This  difeafe  feldom  proves  dangerous,  unlefs 
the  efforts  of  nature  are  interrupted.  Doing 
much  in  this  cafe,  fays  Gibfon,  is  worfe  than 
doing  too  little,  for  the  ftrangles  feldom  needs 
any  other  help  than  to  affiit  fuppuration,  by 
keeping  the  fwelling  always  moift  with  cam- 
phorated hog’s  lard. 

Some  ufe  poultices  to  the  ftrangles;  but  be- 
fides  the  trouble  of  applying  them,  and  renewing 
them  often,  they  frequently  prove  hurtful,  by 
being  compofed  of  m.aterials  that  are  too  fti- 
uaulating,  as  turpentine,  8cc.  Befides,  if  the 


poultices  are  not  kept  clofe,  they  are  apt  to  chill 
the  part,  and  to  repel  rather  than  promote  a 
difeharge  of  the  humours,  and  this  often  leaves 
a dry  and  obftinate  cough,  or  endangers  the 
horfe’s  eyes.  Another  error  in  the  cure  of  the 
ftrangles,  is  opening  the  tumour  before  it  comes 
to  maturity,  which  defeats  the  -purpofe  of  na- 
ture, for  there  are  found,  in  that  cafe,  callous 
fwellings  under  the  throat,  with  a gleeting 
ulcer,  fometimes  followed  hy  a plentiful  run- 
ning at  the  nofe,  which,  without  very  great 
care,  will  end  in  the  glanders.  Of  this  Gibfon 
fpeaksof  havingfeen  feveral  inftances.  Therefore 
if  the  ftrangles  proves  kindly,  and  without  un- 
common fymptoms,  he  infifts,  there  is  no  need 
of  any  other  application,  befides  keeping  the 
part  continually  moift  with  fome  lenient  oint? 
ment,  till  the  tumour  breaks  and  difeharges  it- 
felf,  which  for  the  moft  part  happens  in  about 
five  or  fix  days.  Some  farriers  are  apt  to  open 
the  tumours,  or  widen  the  orifice  with  tents  ; 
but  this  is  altogether  unneceffary,  and  often  in- 
jurious, for  nature  does  the  bufinefs  here  effec- 
tually, unlefs  the  formation  of  matter  has  been 
hindered  by  fome  improper  application. 

If  the  ftrangles  begin  with  great  pain  and  in- 
flammation, as  fometimes  happens;  if  the  horfe’s 
eyes  are  fixed,  and  he  look  convulfed  ; his  neck 
much  fwoln,  and  his  jaws  ftiff,  with  his  nofe 
turned  outwards ; it  is  then  neceffary  to  take 
away  a fufficient  quantity  of  blood,  to  foment 
and  apply  a bran  poultice  to  the  part,  covering 
it  with  a thin  woollen  cloth ; and  this  fliould 
be  perfevered  in  till  it  comes  to  maturity  and 
breaks.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  is  fo  gre.''.t 
as  to  deftroy  the  fkin  that  inclofes  the  matter, 
by  which  means  it  falls  off  in  pieces,  like  an 
efehar  made  by  a cauftic,  and  expofes  the  in- 
terftices  of  the  mufcles,  and  contiguous  gland'. 
But  here  alfo  nature  will  effeeft  a cure,  without 
any  other  help,  befides  what  has  been  already 
recommended;  for  the  cavity  is  foon  filled  by  a 
new  growth  of  flefh,  and  covered  with  fkin  and 
hair,  as  perfe£l;  as  at  firft.  Sometimes  the 
ftrangles  break  inwardly,  and  the  matter  is  dif- 
charged  chiefly  by  the  mouth  ; and  when  it  is 
fo,  the  horfe’s  mouth  may  be  wafhed  once  or 
twice  a-day,  with  equal  parts  of  brandy  and 
vinegar,  with  a fpoonful  of  honey  to  each  pint. 
This,  with  warm  foft  diet,  will  perfeeft  the  cure 
without  any  other  help,  and  the  fwelling  on  the 
outfide  will  foon  wear  off. 

In  fome  cafes,  where  there  is  little  fwelling 
and  inflammation,  the  horfe  will  eat  and  drink 
without  pain  ; and  though  there  be  a colledion 
of  matter,  yet  when  it  is  fmall,  it  fometimes- 
continues  long  without  breaking.  When  matier 
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is  formed  in  this  way,  and  may  be  felt  by  gentle 
prelFure  with  the  finger,  Mr.  Denny  advifes  us 
to  open  the  tumour  with  a lancet  in  the  moll 
depending  part,  as  this  prevents  any  ulceration 
of  the  fkin.  If  the  tumour  has  been  very  large, 
he  advifes  that  a feton  ftiould  be  introduced,  to 
I'upport  the  difcharge  till  the  cavity  be  filled  up, 
after  which  it  is  to  be  withdrawn. 

If  the  animal  does  not  recover  his  ftrength,” 
fays  the  fame  writer,  “ but  becomes  weaker, 
with  the  continuance  of  a fetid  difcharge  from 
the  nofe,  accompanied  with  a cough  and  diffi- 
cult refpiration,  the  following  mixture  ffiould 
be  given  every  four  hours,  until  an  alteration 
t^kes  place : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  In  powder,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Liquorice  root,  fllced, 

Anifeeds, 

Coriander  feeds,  bruifed,  of  each  one 
ounce ; 

Water,  two  quarts. 

Boll  them  for  ten  minutes  j then  firaln, 
and  add,  of 

Tincture  of  opium,  two  drachms ; 

Honey,  two  ounces.  Mix. 

When  the  danger  is  removed,  difcontinue 
the  mixture,  and  give  the  following  ball  every 
morning  and  night,  with  maffies  of  malt  or 
oatmeal,  and  bran,  to  recruit  the  animal’s 
ftrength ; 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  half  an  ounce } 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  two  drachms; 

Gentian, 

Anifeeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; 

Honey,  enough  to  make  them  into 
a ball. 

The  horfe  mull  have  gentle  walking  exercife, 
and  good  grooming,  daily;  and  after  his  ftrength 
is  returned,  a dofe  of  mild  mercurial  phyfic  will 
be  proper.” 

Gibfon  obferves  that  horfes  have  derived  great 
benefit  from  the  ufe  of  guaiacum,  where  the 
glandular  dlfcharges  have  been  too  liberal.  “ I 
had  a fine  horfe,”  fays  he,  “ committed  to  my 
care,  that  was  fent  a journey  in  wet  weather, 
the  day  after  the  ftrangles  broke.  He  dif- 
charged  a gleety  water  from  under  his  jaws, 
and  matter  of  the  fame  confiftence  at  his  nofe, 
and  this  had  continued  for  feveral  months,  fo 
that  he  was  become  quite  extenuated,  and  ex- 
ceedingly weak  ; for  the  running  under  his  jaw 
was  fo  profufe,  that  the  litter  was  continually 
wet  under  him  This  horfe  was  foon  cured, 
and  reftored  to  perfect  health  and  vigour,  by 


ftrong  decoSHons  of  guaiacum.  But  I believe 
fuch  cafes  as  this  feldom  happen,  and  indeed 
very  few  horfes  would  have  ftood  it  fo  long, 
but  this  was  naturally  a horfe  of  great  fpirit 
and  vigour,  which  no  doubt  contributed  very 
much  to  his  recovery.”  He  alfo  fpeaks  of  feveral 
young  horfes  that  had  fmall  loofe  kernels  under 
the  jaws,  with  a running  at  the  nofe,  of  a white 
matter,  fometimes  more,  fometimes  lefs,  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  fometimes  they  would  be  al- 
together free  from  it.  In  thefe  cafes,  he  fays, 
the  guaiacum  decodlions  were  of  great  benefit. 

STRANGURY,  a difeafe  whofe  charac- 
teriftic  fymptom  is  a partial  fuppreffion  of  urine, 
but  at  the  fame  time  unaccompanied  by  fever, 
or  other  general  fymptom  s. 

It  is  the  effe£i  of  irritation,  occafioning  a 
fpafmodic  contraction  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  Mr.  Denny  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing treatment, 

“ If  much  irritation  prevails,  take  away  four 
or  five  pints  of  blood,  and  give  the  following 
ball  and  mixture : 

Take  of  Camphor,  in  powder,  two  drachms; 

Nitre,  in  powder. 

Common  foap,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ; 

Balfam  of  capivi,  enough  to  make 
a ball. 

Take  of  Gum  arable.  In  powder,  two  ounces; 

TinCture  of  opium,  half  an  ounce; 

Simple  peppermint  water,  two  pints. 

Diflblve  the  gum  firft  in  the  mint  water, 
and  then  add  the  tinClure  of  opium. 

Repeat  this  in  the  courfe  of  fix  or  eight  hours, 
if  neceflary ; taking  the  precaution  of  clearing 
the  bowels  with  the  following  clyfter: 

Take  of  TinClure  of  opium,  two  drachms; 

Oatmeal  gruel,  three  quarts  ; 

Common  fait,  four  ounces ; 

Olive  oil,  half  a pint.  Mix. 

**  The  horfe’s  food  ffiould  confift  of  bran 
maffies,  warm  water,  or  gruel.  The  cure  may 
alfo  be.  promoted  by  applying  fomentations  of 
chamomile  flowers  to  the  perinseum.” 

When  the  ftoppage  of  urine  proceeds  from 
matter  in  the  bladder,  derived  from  the  kid- 
neys, which  happens  in  fome  colds,  or  after 
fome  kinds  of  fevers,  Gibfon  recommends  a 
decoClion  made  with  the  roots  of  marffi-mal- 
lows  ; to  which  he  adds  nitre,  gum  arabic,  &c. 
He  fays  he  never  obferved  any  ftoppages  that 
were  mfurmountable,  either  in  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  or  urethra  in  horfes,  as  is  ufual  in  men. 
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from  gritty  matter,  ftones,  or  ulcers.  “ Thefe 
kit,”  fays  he,  “ are  fo  rare,  that  among  the 
great  numbers  I liave  been  concerned  with,  I 
can  remember  only  one  inltance  of  a fchirrous 
and  finuous  ulcer,  or  rather  cancerous,  in  the 
urethra  of  a horfe,  that  fpread  itfelf  through  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  cavernous  body  of  the 
penis.  This  continued  feveral  years,  but  was 
never  cured,  neither  could  it  admit  of  a cure 
at  the  time  I was  made  acquainted  with  it.” 
See  Kidney. 

STRAPS  OF  A SADDLE,  are  fmall  leather 
ftraps,  nailed  to  the  bows  of  a faddle,  with 
which  the  girths  are  made  fall  to  the  faddle. 

STRATA,  the  fame  as  layers',  as  Jlratum 
fuper  Jlratum,  which  are  rows  over  one  another : 
and  Jlratification  is  a term  alfo  ufed  by  the  che- 
mifts,  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

STREMMA  from  a-r^£(pui,  to  turn ), 

a ftrain,  or  fprain,  of  the  parts  about  a joint. 

STRENGTH.  There  is  no  need  of  ex- 
plaining this  term  In  all  the  refpefts  it  is  ufed, 
unlefs  as  it  concerns  the  animal  economy, 
wherein  the  llrength  of  different  animals  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  or  of  the  fame  animal  at  different 
times,  are  in  a triplicate  proportion  of  the  quan- 
tities of  the  mafs  of  their  blood.  And  the 
whole  ftrength  of  an  animal  is  the  force  of  all 
the  mufcles  taken  together  ; therefore  whatfo- 
cver  increafes  ftrength  increafes  the  force  of 
all  the  mufcles,  and  of  thofe  ferving  digeftlon 
as  well  as  others.  Yet,  notwithftanding  the 
truth  of  this,  the  quantity  of  blood  may  be  in- 
creafed  in  fuch  circumftances,  as  to  abate  the 
ftrength.  The  equilibrium  between  the  blood 
and  veffels  being  deftroyed,  wonderfully  leffens 
the  ftrength.  The  fudden  fuppreffion  of  per- 
fpiration,  though  it  increafe  the  quantity  of  the 
blood,  as  it  muft  confiderably  do  by  San£l;o- 
rius’s  calculation,  yet  it  leffens  the  ftrength,  be- 
caufe  the  retained  matter  being  w'hat  ought  to 
be  evacuated,  fo  alters  the  texture  of  the  blood, 
as  to  make  It  unfit  for  mufcular  motion.  Sup- 
pofc  the  increafed  quantity  to  be  joined  by  an 
extraordinary  vifeidity,  the  quantity  of  fmall 
feparable  parts  decreafing,  as  the  vifeidity  in- 
creafes, the  quantity  of  animal  fpirits,  feparated 
in  the  brain,  will  be  lefs  ; and  the  tenfity  of  the 
fibres  being,  in  proportion  to  the  animal  fpirits, 
forced  into  them,  they  will  not  be  able  to  coun- 
lerpoife  the  great  weight  of  the  blood,  and  fo  the 
ftrength  will  be  diminifhed.  Boerhaave  attempts 
to  prove,  that  if  the  blood  be  fo  vitiated  as  to 
increafe  or  diminifh  ftrength,  it  is  the  fame  as 
if  the  blood  was  in  a natural  Hate,  but  its  quan- 
tity increafed  or  diminifhed  in  the  fame  propor- 


tion : concluding,  that  the  blood,  when  vitiated, 
may  fo  impair  the  ftrength  of  the  mufcles,  as 
to  impede  even  digeflion  ; and  yet,  in  fome 
cafes,  that  it  may  be  fo  vitiated  as  to  help  di- 
geftion,  and  to  increafe  ftrength. 

STRENGTHEN ERS,  in  the  farrier’s  dif- 
penfatory.  See  Restoratives. 

S I’RICTOR,  the  fame  as  Sphincter,  which 
fee. 

STRIDOR,  gnafhing  of  the  teeth.  Some- 
times the  locked  jaw  is  thus  named. 

STRIGIL,  or  Strigilis,  an  inftrument  to 
ferape  off  the  fweat  during  the  gymnaftic  exer- 
clfes  of  the  ancients,  and  in  their  baths : ftrigils 
were  made  of  m.etals,  horn,  or  ivory,  and  were 
curved  ; fome  were  made  of  linen.  Something 
of  this  kind  is  ufed  to  remove  the  foam  and 
fweat  on  a horfe’s  body  after  a race. 

STRIGMENT,  the  filth,  or  fordes,  feraped 
from  the  fkin  after  violent  exercifes. 

STRING-HALT,  an  involuntary  and  con-  , 
vulfive  motion  of  the  mufcles,  which  extend  or 
bend  the  hough.  When  it  feizes  the  outfide 
mufcles,  the  horfe  ftraddles,  and  throws  his 
legs  outwards  ; but  when  the  infide  mufcles  are 
affe£led,  his  legs  are  twitched  up  to  his  belly. 
Sometimes  it  is  only  in  one  leg ; fometimes  in 
both.  It  generally  proceeds  from  fome  ftrain 
or  blow,  and  the  cure  is  difficult,  and  feldom 
attended  with  fuccefs ; though,  in  the  begin- 
ning, a ftringhalt  may  be  removed  with  good 
rubbing  and  the  ufe  of  fomentations,  with 
daily  but  moderate  excTcife.  The  laft  refuge 
is  ufually  the  fire,  which  Gibfon  fays  has  been 
known  to  anfwer  at  leaft  fo  far  as  to  prevent  ab- 
folute  lamenefs. 

STRUMA,  a diftemper,  wherein  the  glands 
are  very  much  indurated.  It  is  diftinguifhed 
by  old  writers  into  different  kinds,  from  the 
parts  which  are  chiefly  affe£l:ed  ; but  It  is  the 
fame  as  fcrophula.  Hence,  the  epithet  /frMwowj 
expreffes  fuch  fwellings  in  the  glands  as  happen 
in  that  diforder. 

STRYCHNOMANIA.  So  the  ancients 
called  the  diforder  produced  by  eating  the  deadly 
nightfhade. 

STUB,  a fplinter  of  frefh  cut  underwood, 
that  gets  into  a horfe’s  foot,  as  he  runs,  and, 
piercing  the  foie  through  the  quick,  becomes 
more  or  lefs  dangerous,  according  as  it  finks 
more  or  lefs  into  the  fenfible  parts. 

STUD,  a place  where  ftallions  and  mares 
are  kept  to  propagate  their  fpecies*,  or  it  figni- 
fies  the  ftallions  and  breeding  mares  themfelves. 
See  the  articles  Breeding,  Colt,  Horss, 
Mare,  Stallion,  &c. 
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STUM,  mufl:,  whofe  fermentation  has  been 
prevented  or  prematurely  fupprefled  by  fumiga- 
tion with  fulphur. 

STUMBLING,  in  a horfe,  occurs  either 
naturally  or  accidentally.  The  fore-legs  of  a 
ftumbling  horfe  are  too  flraight,  fo  that  he  is  not 
able  to  ufe  them  with  proper  freedom.  To 
fhoe  a horfe  which  Humbles  is  a nice  point. 
You  mufl  flioe  him  quite  contrary  to  thofe 
horfes  which  tread  only  upon  the  toes  of  their 
hind-feet ; for  you  mufl  take  down  his  toe  very 
much,  and  alfo  fliorten  it,  that  he  may  not  meet 
fo  eafily  with  impediments  and  Hones  upon  the 
highways.  Solleyfel  and  others  advife  this, 
though  we  doubt  its  efficacy. 

STUPE,  a hot  decodlion  of  herbs  ; the  fame 
as  Fomentation. 

STUPOR,  numbnefs,  occafioned  by  any  ac- 
cidental bandage  that  Hops  the  motion  of  the 
blood  and  nervous  fluid,  or  from  a decay  in  the 
nerves,  as  in  a palfy. 

STURDY,  a name  for  the  Haggers.  See 
Staggers. 

STYE.  See  Stian. 

STYLO-CERATO-HYOIDEUS.  Stylo, 
from  the  Jlyloid procefs^  and  horns  of  the 

hyoides. — The  Jiylo-hyoid  procefs.  See  Stylo- 

HYOIDES. 

STYLO-CHONDRO-HYOID^US.  So 
Douglas  names  one  of  the  mufcles  called  flylo- 
hyoidaeus,  becaufe  it  is  inferted  into  the  cartila- 
ginous appendix  of  the  os  hyoides. 

STYLO-GLOSSI  (from Jlylus,  a pencil,  and 
glojfa,  a tongue).  Thefe  mufcles  rife  from  the 
inner  part  of  the  Hyloid  procefs,  and  go  the 
whole  length  of  the  tongue,  fgrving  to  ex- 
pand It. 

STYLO-HYOIDES,  vel  cerato-hyoidceus.  It 
rifes  from  the  proceflus  Hyloides,  and  runs  to 
the  cornu  and  bafis  of  the  os  hyoides.  Gene- 
rally its  fibres  pafs  on  each  fide  of  the  tendon 
of  the  diagaHrIc  mufcle. 

STYLO-PHARYNGiEI.  Thefe  mufcles 
rife  from  the  beginning  of  the  Hyloid  procelTes, 
and  are  inferted  into  the  pharynx,  and  into  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  See  Pharynx.  For  thefe 
mufcles  in  the  horfe,  fee  Plate  XXII.  and  their 
defcription  under  Muscles. 

STYLOID-PROCESS  (from  crri/Ao;,  a pencil, 
Eihs,form  ; called  2\{ohelemnoides,Jlyliformis 
procejfus J.  From  under  the  craggy  part  of  the 
temporal  bone,  this  procefs  Hands  out  obliquely 
forward.  The  Hiape  is  faid  to  refemble  the 
ancient Jlylus  fcripterius ; hence  its  name.  Several 
mufcles  h?ye  their  origin  from  this  procefs,  and 
borrow  one  half  of  their  name  from  it } Jlylo- 


gloffus  ; Jlylo-hyoidaus  ; Jlylo-pharyngaus,  which 
lee.  This  procefs,  even  in  adults,  is  not  entirely 
offified,  but  is  ligamentous  at  its  root,  and  is 
fometimes  compofed  of  two  or  three  diHin£l 
pieces. 

STYMATOSIS,  bloody  difcharges  from  the 
pelvis. 

STYPTICS,  medicines  which,  by  their  aHrin- 
gent  qualities.  Hop  haemorrhages  and  violent 
bleedings.  There  are  feveral  medicines  applied 
with  this  intention,  but  one  of  the  moH  cele- 
brated preparations  for  this  purpofe.  In  the 
Farrier’s  Difpenfatory,  is  that  fold  under  the 
name  of  Colebatch’s  Jlyptic  powder,  prepared  as 
follows  : 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  filings  of  Iron  ; • 
Pour  upon  them  fpirit  of  fait,  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  fingers. 

Let  them  Hand  until  the  fermentation  is 
over,  and  the  fpirit  of  fait  is  become 
fweet ; then  pour  off  what  is  liquid,  and 
evaporate  it  in  an  iron  or  glafs  veffel, 
until  half  is  confumed  ; at  which  time 
put  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  faccha- 
rum  faturni  ( cerujfa  acetata ),  and  evapo- 
rate to  a dry  powder,  which  is  to  be 
clofe  kept  from  the  air. 

This  is  of  great  efficacy  in  Hopping  any 
haemorrhage  of  blood,  from  wounds  or  ruptured 
veffels,  by  applying  it  only  to  the  part,  and 
keeping  it  afterwards  covered.  Styptics  of  in- 
ferior power  are  alum,  vltrlolated  metals,  as 
iron,  copper,  zinc,  &c.  and  fome  gums,  as 
kino,  &c. 

STYRAX  (from  crv^a.^,  a reed);  alfo  called 
Jlorax  ",  becaufe  it  was  formerly  brought  to  us  in 
reeds  or  canes,  it  was  named  Jlyrax  calamita. 
Indeed  the  dry  fort  is  called  calamita,  to  diHin- 
guifli  it  from  the  liquid.  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls 
the  tree  that  affords  it  Jlyrax  folio  malt  cotonei, 
becaufe  its  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  quince- 
tree.  Ray  calls  the  tree  from  which  the  liquid 
Hyrax  Is  obtained  Jlyrax  aceris  folio,  beeaufe  its 
leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  maple.  It  is  the 
Jlyrax  ofjcinale,  Linn. 

Storax  is  the  moH  fragrant  of  the  folid  refins, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  the  vegetable  fubHances. 
There  are  three  kinds  ; i . The  fine  fort,  called 
the  red  Jlorax ; which  is  the  pure  native  juice 
that  flows  from  Incifions  made  into  the  trunk  of 
the  tree.  2.  The  common  Jlorax : fuppofed  to 
be  the  thinner  juice  thickened  with  faw-duH. 
3.  Storax  in  the  lump',  in  maffes  of  an  uniform 
texture,  and  of  a yellowilh  red  or  brownilh 
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colour,  fometimes  interfperfed  with  whitlfh 
grains.  This  is  called  Jlorax  in  the  tear. 

It  is  the  produce  of  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Pam- 
phylia  ; fonie  fay  that  true  ftorax  is  alfo  a pro- 
duce of  Italy  and  the  Levant,  and  is  indigenous 
to  feveral  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  •,  yet 
the  refinous  drug  which  it  produces  is  only  to 
be  obtained  in  perfection  from  thofe  trees 
growing  in  Afiatic  Turkey.  There  is  a fort  in 
America,  but  it  differs  much  from  the  above. 
It  exfudes  from  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  the 
warm  climes  where  it  is  produced,  but  is  moft 
abundantly  obtained  by  making  incifions  through 
their  bark. 

Neumann  fays,  that  an  ounce  of  common 
ftorax  gave  out  to  reCtihed  fpirit  of  wine  fix 
drachms  of  refinous  matter,  then  to  water  half 
a drachm  of  gummy,  and  the  reft  was  faw-duft; 
and  that  on  heating  another  ounce  with  water 
firft,  he  obtained  two  drachms  of  gummy,  then 
with  fpirit  half  an  ounce  of  refin.  Pure  fpirit 
raifes  but  little  from  the  ftorax  by  diftillation, 
but  water  takes  up  much  of  its  flavour  , and 
when  it  is  almoft  all  drawn  ofl',  a fine  fubtile 
effential  oil  rifes.  Gibfon  extols  ftorax  as  being 
“ wonderfully  good  in  broken-winded  and  con- 
fumptive  cafes.” 

SUBCLAVIAN  (from  fuh^  under y and  clavi- 
culuy  the  channel-hone ).  'I'he  arteries  thus  named 
are  fo  called  from  their  fituation  being  under 
the  clavicles  In  the  human  fubjeCl:.  They  arife 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  on  each  fide  of  the 
left  carotid,  which  commonly  lie  in  the  middle 
between  them.  The  origin  of  the  left  fub- 
clavian  artery  ufually  tei'minates  the  aorta 
afcendens.  Thefe  arteries  on  each  fide  terminate 
at  the  upper  edge  of  the  firft  rib  between  the 
lower  infertions  of  the  firft  fcalenus  mufcle,  and 
there,  as  they  go  out  of  the  thorax,  they  take 
the  name  of  the  arteri,z  axUlares.  The  fub- 
clavian  mufcle  rifes  by  a fmall  tendon  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the  firft  rib, 
clofe  to  tlic  ftrong  ligament  which  connects  this 
rib  to  the  clavicle,  and  runs  along  the  whole 
under  fide  of  the  clavicle  into  the  coracoid  pro- 
cefs,  where  it  is  articulated  to  the  clavicle.  Its 
ufe  is  to  bring  the  clavicle  upw.ards  and  for- 
wards. 

SUBCOSTALES.  Thefe  mufcl^s  are  fitu- 
ated  more  or  lefs  obliquely  on  the  infide  of  the 
ribs,  near  their  bony  angles,  and  run  in  the 
fame  direction  with  the  external  intercoftals. 

SUBCUTANEOUS,  any  thing  under  the 
{kin  : whence  fome  wmiters  apply  this  epithet  to 
thofe  tumours  which  do  not  extend  far  enough 
to  affecl  it;  or  where  the  obftrufted  matter 
gathers  all  together  below  it. 


SUBDUCTION,  is  varioufly  applied  ; but 
the  only  fignification  w'orth  notice  here  is  given 
it  by  Bellini,  who  applies  it  to  that  motion  of 
an  artery  when  it  is  in  its  fyftole,  or  wdthdraws 
from  the  touch  inwards. 

SUBJECT,  in  the  manege.  To  keep  a horfe 
fubjeSl  is  an  expreffion  relating  to  volts,  figni- 
fying  to  keep  the  croupe  of  the  horfe  in  ,the 
round,  fo  that  it  may  not  flip  out  ; that  he  may 
not  traverfe  ; and  that  he  may  work  in  the 
manege,  croupe  in,  marking  his  equal  times 
without  lofing  his  ground. 

SUBLIMATION.  As  all  fluids  are  volatile 
by  heat,  and,  confequently,  capable  of  being 
feparated,  in  moft  cafes,  from  fixed  matters,  by 
the  foregoing  procefs,  fo  various  folid  bodies 
are  fubjedfed  to  a fimilar  treatment.  Fluids  are 
laid  to  diftil,  and  folids  to  fublime  ; though 
fometimes  both  are  obtained  in  one  and  the 
fame  operation.  If  the  fubliming  matter  con- 
crete into  a raafs,  it  is  commonly  called  a fnb- 
llmate  ; if  into  a powdery  form,  flowers. 

The  principal  fubjedls  of  this  operation  are, 
volatile  alkaline  falts  ; neutral  falts  compofed  of 
volatile  alkalies  and  acids,  as  fal  ammoniac  ; the 
fait  of  amber,  and  flowers  of  benzoin  ; mercu- 
rial preparations  ; and  fulphur.  Bodies,  of 
themfelves  not  volatile,  are  frequently  made  to 
fublime  by  the  mixture  of  volatile  ones  : thus 
iron  is  carried  up  by  fal  ammoniac  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  ferrum  ammoniacale. 

The  fumes  of  folid  bodies,  in  clofe  veffcls, 
rife  but  a little  way,  and  adhere  to  that  part  of 
the  veffel  where  they  concrete.  Hence  a re- 
ceiver or  condenfer  is  lefs  neceflary  here  than 
in  the  preceding  operation  ; a fingle  veffel,  as  a 
matrafs,  or  tall  vial,  or  die  like,  being  frequently 
fuflicient. 

SUBLIM.VrE,  or  Corrosive  Sublimate, 
an  adfive  preparation  of  mercury  much  ufed  in 
veterinary  praclice.  In  the  new  difpenfatory  it 
has  the  name  of  h\;drarp\r!is  miiriatuSy  muriated 
qtiichfilvcr.  It  is  thus  made  : 

Take  of  Purified  quickfilver,  two  pounds  ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  thirty  ounces  ; 

Dried  fea-ialt,  four  pounds. 

I\Iix  the  (juicklilver  and  vitriolic  acid  in  a 
glafs  vcflel,  and  boil  in  a faiid-heat,  to 
drynefs.  Miv'  thefe,  wdien  cold,  with  the 
fea-f.ilr,  in  a glafs  vefl'el;  then  fublime  in 
a glafs  cucurbit,  with  a heat  gradually 
raifed  ; and,  laftly,  feparate  the  fublimed 
matter  from  the  fcoria. 

The  form  is  fomewliat  different  in  the  Edin- 
burgh difpenfatory.  Thus, 
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Take  of  Quickfilvcr, 

Dilute  nitrous  acid,  of  each  four 
ounces ; 

Dried  fea-falt, 

Vitriolated  iron,  of  each  five  ounces. 

Let  the  quickfilver  be  diflblved  in  the 
nitrous  acid,  and  the  folution  evaporated 
to  a perfeclly  dry  mafs  ; then  add  the 
fea-falt  and  vitriolated  iron.  When 
well  rubbed  and  mixed  together,  let 
them  be  put  Into  a phial,  which  they 
will  about  half  fill  j and  fublimed  from 
fand,  firfl  with  a gentle  fire,  which 
muft  be  afterwards  gradually  increafed. 

Both  thefe  preparations  confill  only  of  mer- 
cury and  the  acid  of  the  fea-falt  united  together. 
In  the  latter  procefs,  the  materials  being  mixed 
and  expofed  to  the  fire,  firft  the  vitriol  parts 
with  its  acid  ; which,  diflodging  thofe  of  the 
nitre  and  marine  fait,  takes  their  place.  The 
marine  acid,  refolved  into  fume  and  affilled  by 
the  nitrous,  diflblves  the  mercury  now  alfo 
ftrongly  heated.  This  acid,  though  it  very 
difficultly  a6ts  on  mercury,  yet  when  thus  once 
united  with  it,  is  more  ftrongly  retained  thereby 
than  any  other  acid.  The  nitrous  fpirit,  there- 
fore, having  nothing  to  retain  it  (for  its  own 
bafis  and  that  of  the  fea-falt  are  both  occupied 
by  the  vitriolic,  and  that  which  the  vitriolic 
forfook  to  unite  with  thefe,  is  now  fcarcely 
combinable  with  it),  arifes  ; leaving  the  mercury 
and  marine  acid  to  fublime  together,  when  the 
heat  (hall  be  ftrong  enough  to  elevat-e  them. 
Some  fmall  portion  of  the  marine  fpirit  arifes 
along  with  the  nitrous  ; and  hence  this  com- 
pound acid  has  been  employed,  formerly,  for 
making  the  red  corrofive. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  vitriol,  and 
bafes  of  the  nitre  and  fea-falt,  are  of  no  further 
ufe  in  this  procefs,  than  as  convenient  inter- 
media for  facilitating  the  union  of  the  mercury 
with  the  marine  acids.  They  likewife  ferve  to 
afford  a fupport  for  the  fublimate  to  reft  upon, 
which  thus  affumes  the  form  it  is  expefted  in, 
that  of  a placenta  or  cake. 

There  are  fundry  other  ways  of  making  this 
preparation,  or  of  combining  mercury  with  the 
marine  acid  j but  that  adopted  by  the  London 
college  is  one,  at  leaft,  of  the  beft.  For  there, 
mercury,  corroded  by  the  vitriolic  acid  into  a 
white  mafs,  is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
fea-falt  and  fet  to  fublime  ; the  vitriolic  acid  will 
quit  the  mercury  to  unite  with  the  bafis  of  the 
fea-falt ; and  the  acid  of  the  fea-falt,  now  fet  at 
liberty,  will  unite  with  the  mercury,  and  fublime 
with  it  into  the  compound  required.  The  dif- 


covery  of  this  method  is  generally  attributed  to 
Boulduc  •,  though  it  is  found  alfo  in  Kunckel’s 
JLahoratorium  Chymicum. 

If  the  mercury  be  corroded  by  the  nitrous 
inftead  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  the  event  will  be 
the  fame  *,  that  acid  equally  quitting  the  mer- 
cury, and  fetting  loofe  the  marine  ; and  the 
fublimate  made  by  this  method  is  the  fame  with 
the  foregoing  ; but  as  the  quantity  of  fixt 
matter  is  fmall,  it  difficultly  affumes  the  form  of 
a cake.  It  requires,  indeed,  fome  Ikill  in  the 
operator,  to  give  it  this  appearance  when  either 
procefs  is  followed.  The  general  effeft  of  this 
remedy  is  that  of  other  mercurials,  but  it  is 
more  likely  than  fome  other  preparations  of 
quickfilver  to  difturb  the  rtomach  and  bowels. 
Topically  ufed,  it  is  a moft  aftive  cauftic. 

SUBLIMIS,  the  fame  as  Perforatus,  which 
fee. 

SUBLINGUAL  (from  fub,  under y and  lingua^ 
the  tongue )\  as  the  fublingual  artery,  gland,  &c. 

SUBLUXATION,  is  where  the  head  of  a 
bone  is  not  quite  out  of  its  focket,  but  refts 
upon  the  brim. 

SUBMERSION,  drowning.  In  Dr.  Cullen’s 
I^ofology,  it  is  a variety  of  the  Apoplexia  Suffocata. 
The  epithet  fubmerfed  is  ufed  for  any  thing  dipped 
under  water ; whence,  by  fome,  it  is  applied  to 
a low  and  almoft  undifcernible  pulfe. 

SUBOCCIPITALES  NERVI.  So  the  tenth 
pair  of  nerves  are  called,  which  proceed  from 
the  head. 

SUBORBIT ARIUS,  a branch  of  the  upper 
maxillary  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

SUBSCAPULARIS,  Musculus,  covers  all 
the  internal  fide  of  the  fcapula.  It  arifes  fleffiy 
from  the  upper  and  lower  cofta,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  neck  of  the  humerus.  It  draws  the 
arm  to  the  ribs. 

SUBSIDENCE,  is  the  fettling  of  any  thing  : 
the  fame  as  fediment. 

SUBSTITUTE,  is  faid  of  one  medicine  put 
in  the  room  of  another,  neareft  to  it  in  virtue, 
when  that  cannot  be  had. 

SUBSULTUS  (from  fuh,  under y and  falioy  to 
leap)y  the  fame  as  fpafmodic,  or  a convulfion. 
from  the  fenfe  of  leaping,  which  the  tendons  give 
to  the  hand  lying  upon  them. 

SUBTILIZA ITON,  is  making  any  thing 
fmaller,  fo  as  to  rife  in  vapour.  See  Distilla- 
tion and  Sublimation. 

SUCCAGO,  i.  e.  the  rob  of  any  fruit. 

SUCCEDANEUM,  is  any  thing  fubftituted 
in  the  room  of  another. 

SUCCINATES,  are  falts  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  fuccinic  acid,  or  acid  of  amber, 
with  different  alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic 
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bafes.  There  are  twenty-three  fpecles  enumer- 
ated in  M.  Fourcvoy’s  Elements  of  Chemlftry. 

SUCCINUM,  i.  e.  Amber,  called  alfo  carabcy 
or  karabe,  and  eleBrum.  The  college  have  re- 
tained amber  in  their  Pharmacopoeia  ; its  pre- 
paration is  noticed  among  the  more  fimple  pre- 
parations : its  purified  fait,  fal purijicatus oil, 
vleum  ; and  redlified  oil,  oleum  reclijicatum,  are 
directed  : as  is  alfo  its  combination  with  the 
cauftic  volatile  alkali,  and  vinous  fpirit,  called 
fpiritus  ammonia fuccinatus;  this  is  eau  de  luce. 

SUCCULENTjE  (from  fuccusy  juice),  an 
order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  Methodi  Natu- 
ralis  of  Linnaeus,  containing  feveral  genera,  the 
melon-thiftle.  See. 

SUCCUS,  is  anyjuice-,  as  thatof  lemons,  &c. 
It  is  alfo  ufed  anatomically  *,  as  Succus  Nuindus, 
chyle  ; Succus  PancreaticuSy  the  juice  feparated 
by  the  pancreas.  See. 

SUCCUSSATION,  and  Succussion,  is  fuch 
a fliaking  of  the  fenfible  parts  as  is  procured  by 
ftrong  ftimuli,  like  llernutatoiies,  frilffion,  and 
the  like,  which  are  commonly  ufed  in  apoplectic 
affections. 

SUDAMINA,  tranfitory  red  flinging  fpotson 
the  Ikin.  By  the  name  of  fudamina  the  ancients 
called  thofe  fmall  pimples  of  the  bignefs  of 
millet-feeds,  which  exulcerate  the  cuticle. 

SUDOR,  Sweat.  See  Sweat  and  Per- 
spiration. 

SUDORIFICS  (from  fudoryfweaty  and  Jio,  to 
make);  medicines  which  excite  fweating.  See 
Perspiration.  When  a fweat  is  to  be  excited, 
it  fhould  be  confidered  whether  the  heat  of  the 
body  is  above  or  below  that  degree  which  admits 
of  this  evacuation.  The  ufual  natural  heat  in 
different  animals  may  fomewhat  vary,  and  for 
this  an  allowance  is  to  be  made  ; but  whether 
the  degree  of  heat  is  in  a healthy  flate,  if  the 
patient  be  only  ten  degrees  hotter  by  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer,  he  cannot  be  made  to  fweat.  It 
is  true,  that  in  llriving  to  raife  a fweat  on  our 
own  bodies  by  the  ufe  of  diluting  liquors,  heat 
will  be  increafed  above  this,  and  the  fweat  not- 
withflandifl]^  follow  ; but  if  the  diluting  drinks 
were  not  ufed,  other  means  would  fail.  In  this 
cafe,  cooling  methods  inufh  be  ufed,  fuch  as 
cold  water  for  drink,  cool  air  admitted  to  the 
body,  and  cooling  medicines  given  internally. 
If  the  heat  is  below  the  ftandard  of  health, 
warm  water  and  cordials  mull  be  ufed,  the 
patient  muft  be  kept  in  a warm  place  or  in 
warm  clothing.  As  fweating  greatly  cools  the 
body,  it  fliould  be  cautioufly  ufed  in  low  and 
putrid  fevers.  When  a fweat  is  once  railed, 
the  drink  Ihould  be  warm,  and  fupplied  more 
or  lefs  freely,  according  to  the  degree  and  con- 


tinuance of  the  fweating.  Sweating  is  rarely 
of  ufe  when  bleeding  is  unfafe  ; though,  in  fuch 
cafes,  a gentle  perfpiration  may  generally  prove 
falutary  in  the  difeafes  both  of  men  and  qua- 
drupeds. 

SUFFIMENTUM,  and  Suffitus,  the  fame 
as  fumigatiotiy  by  burning  things  upon  live  coals, 
and  receiving  the  fleam  on  the  part  afFe£led. 

SUFFOCATION,  difficulty  of  refpiration, 
from  narrownefs  of  the  fauces,  froffi  a fpafm 
there,  or  other  caufes.  See  Resuscitation. 

SUFFUSION,  the  fame  as  Cataract. 
See  the  article  Eye. 

SUGILLATION  (from  fugoyto  fuck).  This 
word  is  generally  ufed  as  fynonymous  with 
ecchymojiiy  and  to  fignify  the  fame  thing. 

SULPHATES,  are  falts,  of  which  M.  Four- 
croy  enumerates  twenty-four  fpecies,  formed 
by  the  combination  of  the  fulphuric  acid  with 
different  alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  bafes. 
Sulphate  of  alumine,  is  alum,  or  vitriolated 
clay ; fulphate  of  copper,  is  Roman  vitriol, 
blue-done,  or  vitriolated  copper  ; fulphate  of 
iron,  is  green  copperas,  or  vitriolum  viride ; 
fulphate  of  lead,  is  vitriol  of  lead  ; fulphate  of 
lime,  is  vitriolated  lime,  felenite,  gypfum,  or 
plader  of  Paris  ; fulphur  of  magnefia,  is  vi- 
triolated magnefia,  or  Epfom  fait  -,  fulphate  of 
pot-afh,  is  vitriolated  tartar,  or  vitriolated  ve- 
getable alkali. 

SULPHITES,  are  falts  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  fulphureous  acid  (fee  Acids),  with  the 
different  alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  bafes  ; 
there  are  twenty-four  fpecies  enumerated  in 
M.  Kourcroy’s  Elements  of  Chemidry. 

SULPHUR,  or  Brimstone,  a yellow  fub- 
dance,  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  fufible  in  a 
fmall  degree  of  heat,  totally  volatile  in  a dronger, 
readily  inflammable,  burning  with  a blue  flame, 
which  is  accompanied  with  a fuffocating  acid 
fume.  It  diiTolves  in  alkaline  liquors  and  in 
oils  ; not  in  acids,  water,  or  vinous  fpirits. 

Created  part  of  the  fulphur  met  wdth  in  the 
fhops  is  obtained  from  certain  ores  by  a kind 
of  didillation,  or  artificially  compofed  by  unit- 
ing the  vitriolic  acid  with  inflammable  matters. 
At  fomc  of  the  Saxon  fulphur-works  (wdience 
we  are  chiefly  fupplied)  certain  minerals 
abounding  with  vitriolic  acid,  but  containing 
little  or  no  fulphur,  being  dratified  with  wood, 
and  the  latter  fet  on  fire,  a large  quantity  of 
fine  fulphur  is  produced.  It  is  ufually  brought 
to  us  in  large  irregular  maffes,  which  are  after- 
wards melted  and  cad  into  cylindrical  rolls, 
with  the  addition  offome  coarfe  refin,  flour,  or 
the  like  ; whence  the  paler  colour  of  the  rolls. 
Sulphur  is  not  alfo  unfrequently  found  native 
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in  the  ejirth,  fonietiines  in  tranfpirent  pieces 
ol';i  greenifh  or  briglit  ytilow  colour  j but  more 
commonly  in  opaque  grey  ones,  with  only  fomc 
itreaks  of  yellow,  'riu',  laft  is  the  fort  which 
is  uncierltood  by  the  wime fitlphur  viwin,  tliough 
that  met  with  under  this  name  in  the  flrops  is 
no  other  than  the  drofs  remaining  after  the  fub- 
limation  of  fulphur.  All  the  forts  of  fulphur 
are,  when  perfedtly  pure,  in  no  refpeef  dif- 
ferent trom  one  another:  notwithlfanding  the 
preference  given  by  fome  to  the  more  uncom- 
mon fofhl  lorts,  tliefe  hdt  are  of  all  others  the 
leaft  proper  for  medicinal  purpofes,  as  being 
the  mold  fubjedt  to  an  admixture  of  foreign 
matter,  both  of  the  metallic  and  arfeifical  kind. 

Pure  fulphur  loofens  the  belly,  and  promotes 
inienfible  perfpiration  : it  feems  to  pafs  through 
the  whole  habit,  and  manifellly  tranfplres 
through  the  pores  of  the  ikin.  It  is  a celebrated 
remedy  againfl:  cutaneous  difeafes  in  all  animals, 
both  given  internally  and  externally  applied.  It 
has  likewife  been  recommended  in  coughs, 
afthmas,  and  other  diforders  of  the  breafl  and 
lungs,  and  particularly  In  catarrhs  of  the  chro- 
nic kind.  But  probably  the  benefit  derived 
from  its  ufe  Is  owing  to  its  laxative  and  diapho- 
retic powers. 

Though  fulphur  Is  not  foluble  In  cold  water, 
yet  boiling  water  poured  upon  it,  and  kept  In  a 
dole  vefl'el,  obtains  fome  impregnation,  fuffi- 
cient  to  render  It  an  efFedual  remedy  for  pre- 
venting returns  of  the  gout  and  rheumatifm, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  fome  writers.  Sul- 
phur is  never  ufed  internally  in  its  crude  ftate. 
Combined  with  fixed  alkali,  it  forms  liver  of 
fulphur.  The  Julphur  vivuni  is  advantageoufly 
ufed  agalnll  the  mange  and  other  eruptions,  in 
the  form  of  ointment.  See  Mange.  When  it 
is  given  internally,  it  is  either  after  It  Is  fub- 
limed  or  precipitated  : but  the  flowers  are 
mold  commonly  exhibited  to  cattle  in  drenches. 
Given  with  antimony  to  horfes  it  has  the  efFed 
of  making  their  coats  fleek,  and  is  reckoned  a 
good  alterative.  DilTolved  by  boiling  in  olive 
oil,  they  make  what  is  called  balfam  of  fulphur y 
a ufeful  remedy  in  chronic  affedions  of  the 
lungs,  efpecially  when  oil  of  an  feed  is  added. 

SULPHQRES,  or  Sulphurets,  are  com- 
binations of  fulphur,  with  diflPerent  alkaline, 
earthy,  and  metallic  bafes  : there  are  thirty- one 
fpecies  enumerated  by  M.  Fourcroy. 

SUMMIT ATES,  tops,  are  the  tops  of  herbs. 

SUMPTER  HORSE,  a name  for  a horfe  that 
carries  provifions  and  neceflaries  for  a journey. 

SUPERBUS,  the  fame  mufcle  as  Attollens 
(which  fee)  ; thus  called  becaufe,  as  it  lifts  up 
the  eye-brows,  it  gives  an  air  of  pride% 


SUPER FQZ  PA  riON  (from  fupery  above,  or 
over,  and  foetus,  an  embryo  J,  is  when  one  con- 
ception follows  another  by  a future  coition, 
fo  that  both  are  in  the  womb  together,  but 
come  not  to  their  full  time  for  delivery  to- 
gether. 

SUPERSCAPULARIS,  the  fame  as  Su- 

PRASPiNATUS,  which  fee. 

SUPINATORS,  two  mufcles,  the  longus 
and  brevis,  in  the  human  fubjecd.  The  firit 
arifes  by  a flelhy  beginning,  three  or  four  fin- 
gers breadth,  above  the  external  extuberance  of 
the  humerus.  It  lies  all  along  the  radius,  to 
whofe  inferior  and  external  part  it  is  inferted 
by  a pretty  broad  tendon.  The  laid  comes  frohi 
the  external  and  upper  part  of  the  ulna,  and, 
palling  round  the  radius,  it  is  inferted  into  its 
upper  and  fore-part,  below  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps.  Thofe  turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  up- 
wards. 

SUPPLE,  In  the  manege.  Tafupplea  horfe, 
is  to  make  him  bend  his  neck,  Ihoulders,  and 
fides,  and  to  render  all  the  parts  of  his  body 
more  pliable. 

SUPPOSITORY  (fuppofttorium,  from  fnb, 
under,  and  pono,  to  put ),  a form  of  medicine  to 
be  thruld  up  the  fundament,  when  clylders  are 
not  convenient. 

SUPPRESSION,  is  ufed  for  the  fdoppage 
of  the  urine,  or  any  other  difeharge.  See 
Strangury. 

SUPPURATION,  the  ripening  or  change 
of  the  matter  of  a tumour  Into  pus,  which  may 
be  efFe£ded  either  by  natural  means,  or  by  the 
vis  vita,  or  by  the  ufe  of  artificial  compofitions, 
by  way  of  plafters,  cataplafms,  or  the  like.  See 
^Vbscess* 

SUPRASCAPULARIS,  I e.  Supra-Spi- 

NATUS. 

SUPRASPINATUS,  is  a mufcle  that  arifes 
flelhy  from  all  the  bafis  of  the  fcapula  that  is 
above  the  fpine.  It  fills  all  the  fpace  between 
the  upper  fide  of  the  fcapula  and  its  fpine,  to 
which  it  is  alfo  attached.  It  pafl'es  above  the 
acromium,  over  the  articulation  of  the  humerus, 
which  it  embraces  by  Its  tendon.  It  helps  to 
lift  the  arm  upwards. 

SURBATING.  A horfe  is  faid  to  be  fur- 
bat?d,  when  the  foie  is  worn  out,  bruifed,  or 
fpoiled  by  any  accident,  as  by  bad  Ihoeing, 
efpecially  when  the  flioes  lie  flat  on  the  feet ; or 
when  the  horfe  goes  too  long  barefoot ; as  alfo, 
by  travelling  on  hard  ways,  or  among  dry  hot 
fund  in  hot  weather,  which  dries  the  hoof, 
whereby  the  foie,  becoming  hard,  prefles  upon 
the  foft  parts  beneath  it.  If  a horfe  be  furbated 
by  bad  Ihoeing,  you  may  know  the  part  that  is 
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aiTefted,  by  the  thinnefs  of  the  flioo,  where  it 
prefles  moll  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  pared 
deepeft  in  that  part,  before  another  is  put  on: 
but  if  the  flioe  is  not  in  the  fault,  it  may  be 
known  that  he  is  furbated  by  his  continual  hitch- 
ing and  moving  : but  by  feeling  his  hoofs,  you 
may  ohferve  them  both  very  hot  and  dry. 

Gibfon  fays,  the  cure  is  very  eafy,  before  it 
becomes  attended  with  other  accidents,  and 
may  be  performed  only  by  llopping  up  the  feet 
with  cow’s  dung  and  vinegar.  Some  ufe  only 
hog’s  greafe,  hot,  thickened  with  bran  ; and 
others  make  ufe  of  vinegar  and  foot  boiled  to- 
gether : but  nothing  will  be  more  efficacious, 
in  cafe  it  be  troublefome,  than  firll  foftening 
the  foie  with  the  application  of  un£fuous  things, 
and  after  that  pouring  a mixture  of  warm  pitch 
and  tar  upon  the  foie. 

SURDITAS,  deafnefs. 

SURFEIT,  a term  unknown  to  modern  ve- 
terinarians, though,  with  thofe  of  the  old  fchool, 
of  very  extenfive  hnport.  We  mufl  of  necef- 
fity  therefore  Hand  Indebted  to  fome  individuals 
of  the  former  clafs  for  the  following  explanation 
of  it.  Bracken  fays,  “ a furfeit  is  principally  uii- 
derftood  to  be  all  fuch  maladies  or  diftempers  as 
proceed  from  exceffiive  and  immoderate  feeding, 
but  efpecially  uponunwholefome  food,  from  cold 
and  hard  riding,  &c.  whereby  a horfe  forfakes 
his  meat,  and  is  infe£l:ed  with  hard  fwellings, 
which,  if  they  happen  to  fall  upon  the  joints, 
will  in  procefs  of  time  occafion  lamenefs  and 
many  other  diforders. 

“ Surfeits  arife  from  various  caufes,  but  are 
commonly  the  efFe£ls  of  fome  difeafes  not  at- 
tended to  ; or  that  have  been  ill  cured.  A horfe 
is  faid  to  be  forfeited,  xvhen  his  coat  flares  and 
looks  rufly  and  dirty,  though  proper  means 
have  not  been  wanting  to  keep  him  clean.  The 
fkin  is  full  of  fcales  and  dander,  that  lie  thick 
and  mealy  among  the  hair,  and  is  conflantly 
fupplied  with  a frefh  fucceffiion  of  the  fame,  for 
want  of  due  tranfpiration.  Some  horles  have 
hurdles  of  various  fixes,  like  peas  or  tares. 
Some  have  dry  fixed  fcabs  all  over  their  limbs 
and  bodies;  others  a moilture  attended  with 
heat  and  inflammation;  the  humours  being  fo 
fharp,  and  violently  itching,  that  the  horfes 
rub  fo  inceffiantly,  as  to  make  themfelves  raw. 
Some  have  no  eruption  at  all,  but  an  unwhole- 
fome  look,  and  are  dull,  fluggifh,  and  lazy. 
Some  appear  only  lean  and  hide-bound,  others 
have  living  pains  and  lamenefs,  refembling  a 
rheumatifm  ; fo  that,  in  the  forfeits  of  horfes, 
w’e  have  almofl  all  the  different  fpecies  of  feurvy, 
and  other  chronical  diftempers.” 


The  following  method  Kif  cure,  Gibfon  fays, 
is  ufually  attended  with  fuccefs  in  the  dry  fpe- 
cies. “ Firll  take  away  about  three  or  four 
pounds  of  blood ; and  then  give  the  following 
mild  purge,  wffiich  will  work  as  an  alterative, 
and  fhould  be  repeated  once  a-week  or  ten  days, 
for  fome  titne  : 

Take  of  Succotrine  aloes,  fix  drachms,  or  one 
ounce ; 

Gum-guaiacum,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Diaphoretic  antimony, 

Myrrh,  of  each  two  drachms  ; 

Make  into  a ball  with  fyrup  of  buck- 
thorn. 

“ In  the  intermediate  days,  an  ounce  of  the 
following  powder  fhould  be  given  morning  and 
evening  in  the  feeds  : 

Take  of  Cinnabar  of  antimony,  finely  pow- 
dered, half  a pound  ; 

Crude  antimony,  in  fine  pow'der, 
four  ounces  ; 

Gum-guaiacum,  alfo  in  powder,  four 
ounces. 

Make  into  fixteen  dofes,  for  eight  days. 

“ This  medicine  mull  be  repeated  till  the 
horfe’s  coat  is  well,  and  all  the  fymptoms  of  fur- 
feit difappear.  If  the  horfe  is  of  fmall  value,  two 
or  three  common  .purges  flrould  be  given;  and 
half  an  ounce  of  antimony,  with  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  fulphur,  twice  a-day ; or  alterative  balls, 
with  camphire  and  nitre. 

“ If  the  little  fcabs  on  the  fkin  do  not  peel 
off,  anoint  them  with  the  mercurial  ointment  ; 
during  the  time  of  ufing  which,  it  w'ill  be  pro- 
per to  keep  the  horfe  dry,  and  to  give  him  warm 
water.  This  ointment  properly  rubbed  into  the 
blood,  with  the  affiiftance  of  purging  phyfic,  has 
frequently  cured  thefe  kinds  of  furfeit  witliout 
any  other  aflillance. 

“ 1 he  wet  furfeit,  which  is  no  more  than  a 
moift  runningeruption,  appears  on  different  parts- 
of  the  body  of  a horfe,  attended  fometimes  with 
great  heat  and  inflammation  ; tlie  neck  fome- 
times fwells  fo  in  one  night’s  time,  that  great 
quantities  of  liot  briny  humour  iflue  fortl^i, 
which,  if  not  allayed,  will  be  apt  to  collecl  on 
the  poll  or  withers,  and  produce  the  poll-evil  or 
fiftula.  This  difeafe  alfo  frequently  attacks  the 
limbs,  where  it  proves  obftinate  and  hard  to 
cure;  and  in  fome  horfes  fhews  itfelf  fpring  and 
fall. 

“ In  this  cafe,  bleed  plentifully  ; avoid  ex- 
ternally all  repellers,  and  give  cooling  phyfic 
twice  a-week,  as.  four  ounces  of  lenitive  elec- 


tuai^j  with  the  fame  quantity  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar; or  the  latter  with  four  ounces  of  Glauber^ s 
faks^  quickened,  if  thought  proper,  with  two  or 
three  draclims  of  powder  of  jalap  dilTolved  in 
w'-ater- gruel,  and  given  in  a morning  fading. 
After  three  or  four  of  thefe  purges,  tw'o  ounces 
of  nitre  made  into  a ball  witli  honey  may  be 
given  every  morning,  for  a fortnight ; and,  if 
attended  wdth  fuccefs,  repeated  for  a fortnight 
longer.  The  pow^der  above  mentioned  may  be 
given  with  the  horfe’s  corn,  or  a drong  decoc- 
tion of  guaiacum  fliavings,  or  logwood,  may 
be  given  alone  to  the  quantity  of  two  quarts  a- 
day.  Thefe,  and  indeed  all  alterative  medicines, 
mud  be  continued  for  a long  time,  where  the 
diforder  proves  obdinate. 

“ The  diet  fliould  be  cool  and  opening,  or 
fcalded  bran  or  barley;  and  if  the  horfe  is  hide- 
bound, an  ounce  of  fenugreek-feeds  mixed  with 
his  feeds  dtould  be  given  for  a month  or  longer; 
and  as  this  diforder  often  proceeds  from  worms, 
give  the  mercurial  phyfic  too,  and  afterwards 
the  cinnabar  powders  as  already  diredfed  : but 
as,  in  general,  it  is  not  an  original  difeafe,  but 
a fymptom  only  of  many,  in  the  cure  regard 
mud  be  had  to  the  fird  caufe : thus,  as  It  is  an 
attendant  on  fevers,  worms,  &c.  the  removal 
of  this  complaint  mud  be  varloufly  effe£l;ed.” 

SUSPENDED  ANIMATION.  See  Re- 
suscitation and  Drowning. 

SUSPENSORIUM,  a trufs,  or  fufpenfory 
bandage. 

SUSPENSORIUS,  a name  given  to  a mufcle 
in  different  fituations,  whofe  ofhee  is  to  fuf- 
taln  a hanging  weight.  In  the  tedis  It  is  other- 
wife  called  cremajler.  For  an  account  of  this 
mufcle  in  the  eyes  of  brutes,  fee  the  article 
Quadruped. 

SUTURE,  In  anatomy,  a particular  articu- 
lation. The  bones  of  the  cranium,  in  all  do- 
medic  quadrupeds,  are  joined  to  one  another 
by  four  futures.  The  fird  is  called  the  coronalis. 
It  reaches  tranfverfely  from  one  temple  to  the 
other.  It  joins  the  os  fronds  with  the  offa 
parietalia.  The  fecond  is  called  lambdoidalis,  be- 
caufe  it  refembles  the  Greek  letter  A.  It  joins 
the  os  occipitls  to  the  offa  parietalia  and  petrofa. 
The  third  Is  called  fagittalis.  it  begins  at  the 
top  of  the  lambdoidal,  and  runs  draight  to  the 
middle  of  the  coronal.  It  joins  the  two  offa 
parietalia  together.  The  fourth  is  called  futiira 
J'quamofa,  becaufe  the  parts  of  thefe  bones  which 
are  joined  by  this  future  are,  as  it  were,  cut 
flope-wife,  and  lapped  over  one  another. 

This  future  joins  the  femicircular  circum- 
ference of  the  offa  temporum  to  the  offa  fphe- 


noldes,  occipitls,  and  to  the  offa  parietalia. 
The  fird  three  futures  v/ere  called  future  vera, 
and  the  lad  futura  falfa^  becaufe  It  was  fuppofed 
to  have  no  indentations,  which  is  falfe. 

In  the  human  fubje<T,  the  bones  of  the  cra- 
nium are  not  only  joined  to  one  another,  but 
they  are  alfo  joined  to  the  bones  of  the  upper 
jaw  by  three  other  futures.  The  fird  is  the 
tranfverfalis;  it  runs  acrofs  the  face;  it  paffes 
from  the  little  angle  of  the  eye  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  up  again  by  the  great 
angle  of  the  eye  over  the  root  of  the  nofe,  and 
fo  to  the  little  angle  of  the  other  eye.  It  joins 
the  os  frontis  to  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw'. 

The  fecond  is  the  ethmoldalls.  It  furrounds 
the  bone  of  that  name,  and  joins  It  to  the  bones 
which  are  abopt  it.  The  third  is  the  futura, 
fphenoldalis  ; it  furrounds  the  os  fphenoides, 
joins  it  to  the  os  occipitls,  the  offa  petrofa,  and 
to  the  os  frontis. 

SUTURE  (from  ervw,  to  join  together)^  in 
furgery,  is  the  uniting  of  the  lips  of  a wound  by 
fewing.  Of  thefe  there  are  five  kinds,  wdth 
which  every  veterinary  praftitioner  Ihould  be 
acquainted. 

1.  The  dry  future.  This  is  made  by  two 
pieces  of  dicking-plader,  each  the  length  of 
the  wound,  to  which  very  narrow  tapes  are 
fixed  at  due  didances.  Apply  one  near  one 
edge  of  the  wound,  and  the  other  near  the  op- 
pofite  edge  ; then  gently  draw  the  two  fides  of 
the  wound  together,  and  let  the  tapes  be  tied : 
they  fhould  correfpond  exaiTly  ; and  the  knots 
mud  be  flip-knots.  Or,  take  a flip  of  plader, 
the  length  of  the  wound,  and  cut  longitudinal 
holes  in  it;  then  apply  one  fide  near  the  edge 
of  the  wound,  bring  the  lips  clofe,  and  then 
apply  the  other.  After  this  kind  of  future  is 
applied,  the  uniting  bandage  is  convenient  to 
fupport  it. 

2.  The  twifted  future.  It  is  alfo  called  the 
circtimvoluted  future.  This  Is  ufed  for  the  hare- 
lip in  the  human  fubjedl,  and  in  a few  other 
indances.  It  is  performed  by  Introducing 
two  or  more  pins  through  the  whole  fuhdance 
of  the  lips  of  the  wound,  then  twiding  a 
waxed  thread  about  them  in  the  form  of  the 
figure  8. 

3.  The  interrupted  future,  alfo  called  the  knot, 
ted  future.  It  is  performed  with  any  needle 
armed  with  a waxed  thread,  by  thruding  it 
through  both  lips  of  the  wound,  then  tying  the 
thread  in  flip  knots,  making  a number  of  ditches 
according  to  the  length  of  the  wound,  at  an 
inch  from  each  other.  The  needle  Ihould  go  to 
nearly  the  bottom  of  the  wound.  A particular 
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regard  fliould  be  paid  to  the  direftion  of 
the  longitudinal  fibres  of  mul'cles  in  forming 
this  future,  without  fo  much  regarding  the  di- 
re£lion  of  the  wound  ; for,  if  we  do  not  pafs 
the  ligature  in  the  direiSfion  of  the  fibres,  it  will 
be  a continual  ftimulus : it  will  excite  the  mufcle 
to  a£lion,  and  occafion  a perpetual  tugging  of 
the  ligature,  wdience  pain,  inflammation,  See. 
will  follow.  Mr.  Bell  advifes,  in  forming  this 
future,  to  carry  the  needle  and  ligature  to  the 
bottom  of  the  w^ound,  fo  as  to  afford  but  little 
chance  of  matter  collefting  underneath  ; and, 
further,  he  diredfs  both  ends  of  the  thread  to  be 
pafled  from  within  outw^ard.s  ; which  is  readily 
done  by  ufing  two  needles  upon  each  thread  in- 
llead  of  one.  A needle  being  put  upon  each 
end  of  the  fame  thread,  and  each  needle  being 
inferred  at  the  bottom  of  the  fore,  and  pufhed 
outwardly  fo  as  to  pafs  out  at  a proper  dillance 
from  the  edge  of  the  w'ound,  the  needles  are 
then  to  be  taken  off',  and  the  threads  allowed 
to  remain  till  all  the  ligatures  are  paffed,  wdiich 
the  extent  of  the  fore  feems  to  require.  In  pafs- 
ing  the  ligatures,  pierce  the  flein  from  near  half 
an  inch  to  near  an  Inch  from  the  lips  of  the 
wound  ; thefe  diftances  will  include  all  the  va- 
rieties in  the  fize  of  wounds.  As  foon  as  the 
threads  are  all  paffed,  the  lips  of  the  wound 
ought  to  be  prelfed  together  and  fupported  by 
an  afliftant,  till  all  the  ligatures  are  firmly  tied. 

4.  The  quilled  future,  fo  called  becaufe  the 
knots  were  tied  upon  quills,  which  were  laid 
over  the  dreffings  that  immediately  covered  the 
lips  of  the  wmiind. 

5.  The  glover's  or  uninterrupted  future,  called 
alfo  the  fpiral  or  the  continued.  It  is  ufed  in 
w'ounds  of  the  inteftines.  This  confifts  in  a 
feries  of  flitches  all  conne6led  wdth  one  an- 
other, and  continued  inan  oblique  fniraldiredtion 
along  the  courfe  of  the  divided  parts  intended  to 
be  kept  together.  It  takes  Its  name  from  the 
fimllarity  to  that  which  glovers  commonly  ufe. 

SWALLOWING,  the  aft  by  which  food 
is  pafled  into  the  itomach  of  an  ani.mal.  The 
fuperior  part  of  the  oefophagus  in  a horfe  is 
called  pharynx,  and  is  expanded  at  its  top. 
Near  this  the  oefophagus  is  fituated  more  clofely 
to  the  fpine  than  the  trachea,  but  about  the 
fourth  cervical  vertebra,  and  appears  parallel  or 
below  it.  The  oefophagus  is  continued  into  the 
cheft,  where  it  penetrates  the  diaphragm  about 
the  laft  true  rib.  The  human  oefophagus  has 
been  divided  into  circular  and  longitudinal 
fibres.  In  the  horfe  we  diftinguifh  two  parts — 
an  internal  merely  cuticular,  wdth  little  or  no 
feeling  or  vafcularity,  and  an  external,  w’hich 
is  powerfully  mufcular,  and  fupplied  with 


blood-vcflels.  The  cuticular  coat  lines  the 
pharynx,  and  is  continued  in  the  horfe  through 
the  oefophagus,  and  afterwards  covers  that  part 
of  the  ftomach  called  the  infenfible.  See  Sto- 
mach. 

Mr.  Law'rence  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  fvjallovimg  of  leeches,  or  heti's  dung,”  by 
horfes.  He  fays — “ This  accident  frequently 
happens  to  country  cart-horfes,  paffing  off’  with 
a flight  ficknefs,  and  without  notice.  Whilfl 
the  horfes  are  abfent,  the  poultry  will  always 
W'atch  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  man- 
gers, where  they  leave  both  dung  and  feathers, 
w'liich  ought  ever  to  be  carefully  fwept  away, 
previous  to  feeding  the  horfes.  Horfes  drink- 
ing at  ponds  will  often  fuck  In  a variety  of  filth 
and  vermin.  The  figns  of  having  fw'allowed 
leeches,  or  other  vermin,  are,  hanging  the 
head  to  the  ground,  and  a difeharge  of  impure 
faliva,  fometimes  mixed  with  blood.  Give  a 
pint  of  fweet  oil  w'armed,  with  a glafs  of 
brandy,  and  a drachm  of  ground  ginger.  Scald- 
ed bran  and  gruel,  and  the  oil  may  be  repeated,  if 
needful.  A mild  dofe  of  aloes  and  rhubarb,  with 
oneounce  of  diapente,  may  be  given  in  warm  ale. 

“ When  any  confiderable  quantity  of  fowls’ 
dung  and  feathers  has  been  fwallowed,  the 
horfe  will  lofe  his  appetite,  fwell  in  his  body, 
and  void  foetid  flirny  matter  from  his  funda-t 
ment.  The  fame  medicines  and  treatment, 
with  the  addition  of  honey,  are  proper,  with 
walking  exercife,  the  horfe  clothed.  Sow-thiflle 
dried  and  powdered,  fmallage- feed  bruifed,  mar- 
joram, and  the  allies  of  the  root,  leaves,  and  fruit, 
of  briony,  were  the  fpecifics  of  former  times.” 

SWAYING  OF  THE  BACK,  a kind  of  lumbago 
known  by  a pain  and  weaknefs  in  the  loins  of  a 
horfe.  It  may  be  caufed  by  a fall,  the  carrying  of 
fome  heavy  burden,  or  fomc  other  violent  acci- 
dent ; or  a relaxation  or  fpafm  of  the  mufclesnf 
the  back.  The  firft  thing  to  be  done  In  this  cafe, 
is  to  take  away  plenty  of  blood  after  which  a 
buffer  is  to  be  applied,  and  thofe  things  given  in- 
wardly that  promote  fweat.  Mr.  Snape  advifes 
that  the  horfe  may  be  fweated  In  a dunghill,  if  the 
common  remedies  fail.  His  diet  muff  be  open- 
ing, and  all  imaginable  care  taken  to  keep  down 
a fever.  He  ought  to  be  girt  pretty  firm  over 
his  loins,  yet  not  fo  as  to  hinder  the  motions 
of  his  flanks.  Gibfon  fays,  he  ought  alfo  to  be 
hung  up,  or  kept  in  a ffeady  pofture  ■,  but  if  the 
weaknefs  continues,  you  may  proceed  to  the 
fire,  by  piercing  the  fkin  above  the  mufcles 
that  lie  on  each  fide  of  the  fpine,  avoiding  they 
flanks,  otherwife  it  will  be  apt  to  create  a 
fwelling  in  the  {heath,  which  would  bring  on  a 
fever. 
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SY'EAT.  In  order  to  fweat  ahorfe,  Bracken 
advifes  to  give  him  the  following  drink  ; 

Take  of  Venice-treacle,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Contrayerva,in  powder, twadrachms; 

Camplrire,  powdered,  a fcruple. 

INIix  all  thefe  with  a pint  of  fmall  white 
wine  ; or,  for  want  of  that,  in  a quart 
of  Hale  beer  ; and  give  it  the  horfe  milk 
warm. 

The  horfe  fliould  then  be  covered  with  a 
hood,  a blanket,  and  a rug,  and  well  bedded, 
and  not  have  any  hay  or  corn  for  twelve 
hours.  Wl'.en  ended,  he  Ihould  be  cooled  by 
degrees. 

SWEATING  IRON,  a piece  of  a feythe, 
about  a foot  long,  and  of  the  breadth  of  about 
three  or  tour  lingers,  very  thin,  and  which  cuts 
only  w'ith  one  Tide.  WMien  the  horfe  is  very 
hot,  and  the  grooms  have  a mind  to  take  off 
the  fweat,  they  take  this  in  their  two  hands, 
and  gently  run  the  edge  along  the  horfe’s  Ikin, 
commonly  with  the  grain,  or  as  the  hair  lies, 
with  intent  to  ferape  off'  the  fweat  and  dry  the 
horfe. 

SWEETBREAD,  or  Pancreas.  See  Pan- 
creas. It  is  a large  gland,  that  lies  acrofs 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  lower  belly,  under 
the  ftomach,  to  which  it  ferves  for  a foft  pillow 
to  reil  upon.  It  has  a pafiage  into  the  duodenum, 
a little  way  below  the  ftomach,  where  the 
pancreatic  inice  is  emptied  by  its  proper  du£t. 

SWELLING,  or  I'umor.  See  the  article 
Tumor. 

SYMBOLE  ((TuapoXT)),  and  Symbolifm,  is 
faid  either  of  the  litnefs  of  parts  with  one 
another,  or  of  the  content  between  them  by 
the  intermediation  of  nerves,  and  the  like. 

SYMBOLOGICaE,  that  part  of  pathology 
vffiich  treats  of  the  figns  and  fymptoms  of 
difeafes. 

SYAIMETRY  ({rua/^gr^ja.),  an  exaft  and 
beautiful  proportion  of  parts  to  one  another. 
See  Propokticn. 

SY^MPATIIETIC,  an  epithet  applied  to  cer- 
t.'.in  nerves.  I hele  are  the  Sympathetici  Nervi 
-ild'crcs,  i.  c.  Nervi  Intcrcojlales.  T he  •S’ywyia- 
theeiei  Midii,  1.  e.  Pa^  Paguin.  The  Sympa- 
theticl  jUi/iorei  : lo  the  auditory  nerves  are 
called. 

SYMPA'l'HY  (from  c-jv,toge/her,  and  ’zxhsy 
/'■'fferi/ig).  Animal  bodies  are,  by  means  of  tire 
brain,  not  only  endowed  with  feeling  and  a 
power  of  motion,  but  alfo  a remarkable  fym- 
pathy,  vi'hich  is  either  general  or  ptirticular. 
That  every  part  of  the  body  has  a fytnpathy 
with  the  whole,  is  evident  from  cold  water 


being  thrown  on  any  part  of  the  warm  fkin  ; 
this  produces*  a fudden  contraftion  of  all  the 
veffcls  and  pores,  and  thus  fometimes  puts  a 
ftop  to  fmall  hatmorrhages. — 'Fhe  effluvia  of 
things  fmelled  to,  often  communicate  new  vigour 
to  the  whole  body. — This  particular  fympathy 
is  manifeftby  various  inftances  of  difeafes  com- 
plained of  in  one  part  when  the  caufe  is  in  a 
very  remote  one  ; for  inftance,  pain  in  the  head 
occafions  ficknefs  in  the  ftomach,  and  fo  does 
pain  in  the  uterus,  &c.  A fudden  bright  light 
entering  the  eye  occafions  fneezing.  Some 
particular  founds  affefting  the  ears  fet  the  teeth 
on  edge.  The  fmell  of  grateful  food  makes  the 
faliva  flow  into  the  mouth.  And  this  extends 
to  many  brute  animals,  as  the  dog,  that  howls 
from  the  imprefhon  made  on  his  ear  by  mufic. 

All  fympathy  fuppofes  feeling,  and  therefore 
muft  be  owing  to  the  brain,  which  is  the  only 
medium  of  fenfation.  This  lurther  appears,  be- 
caufe  the  changes  in  the  body,  occafioned  by 
the  fympathy  ot  the  parts,  are  ftopped  by  what- 
ever affedbs  the  nervous  fyfttm  fo  ftrongly  as  to 
overcome  the  lenfations  that  produced  the  I'ym- 
pathetic  effecl. 

Though  all  fympathy  is  owing  to  the  brain, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  account  fatisfaclorily  for  all  the 
various  inftances  of  fympathy  in  particular  cafes; 
for  many  of  them  may  depend  on  luch  a ftate 
of  the  brain  and  other  parts  as  3o  not  become 
the  objedl  of  our  fenfes.  It  is  probably  by 
fympathy  that  medicines  add  on  diftant  parts 
through  the  medium  of  the  ftomach,  or  even 
on  the  (kin. 

A diligent  attention  to  this  fubjedl,  whatever 
difficulties  attend  it,  is  followed  with  con- 
fiderable  advantage,  by  enabling  us  to  account 
for  many  fymptoms  of  difeafes,  and  alfo  to  pro- 
ceed fo  certainly  to  the  cure,  as,  by  any  other 
known  method,  we  could  not  have  arrived  at. 

SYMPHYSIS  from  c-nv,  with,  or 

together,  and  to  gro%vJ.  In  anatomy,  it  is  a 
fpecies  of  articulation,  as  in  xht  fyijph\fis  pubis. 

SY'MPHYTUM,  comfrey,  a genus  in  Lin- 
meus’s  botany.  He  enumerates  three  fpecies. 

SYMPTOM  [o'vw'Krueu.ot.,  from  tn-p-irnriai,  ac~ 
cido,  to  happin),  luch  a conjundlion  of  ap- 
pearances, or  fuch  an  appearance  of  any  one 
thing,  as  indicates  what  will  be  the  illue  of  a 
dileafe,  and  the  means  of  cure.  Hence,  the 
epithet  fymptcmatic  is  often  ufed  to  denote  the 
difference  between  the  primary  and  fecondary 
caufes  in  difeafes,  as  a lever  from  pain  is  faid 
to  be  fymptomatic,  becaufe  it  arifes  from  pain 
only ; and  therefore  the  ordinary  means  in 
fevers  are  not  in  fuch  cafes  to  be  had  recourfe 
to,  but  to  what  will  remove  the  pain  ; for  when 
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that  ceafes,  the  fever  will  ceafe  without  any 
dire£i:  means  taken  for  that  purpofe.  A fecond- 
ary  fymptom  is  one  that  depends  on  a primary 
one. 

SYMPTOMATOLOGY,  the  hiOory  of  dif- 
eafes.  See  Pathology,  and  Nosology. 

SYNARTHROSIS  (from  o-yv,  ’with,  and 
xpipov,  a joint );  that  fpecics  of  articulation  in 
which  there  is  no  motion  : it  is  of  three 
kinds  j the  fuiura,  the  harmonia,  and  the  gom- 
phofis.  See  Articulation. 

SYNCHONDROSIS  (from  a-ov,  ’ivith,  and 
yofSpo^i  a cartilage J;  that  fpccies  of  fymphyfis 
in  which  the  bones  are  connected  by  a cartilage, 
and  is  either  moveable  or  immoveable  : the  firfl; 
is  inftanced  in  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  back, 
and  loins ; the  fecond  in  the  os  pubis,  the  two 
fides  of  which  are  ordinarily  immoveable.  See 
Symphysis. 

SYNCYSIS  (ff'yy%yo'<5’),  is  when,  from  the 
violence  of  an  ophthalmia,  the  cornea  is  left 
opake  or  corroded,  and  there  is  the  appearance 
of  confufion  in  the  humours  of  the  eye. 

SYNCOPE  (tryyxoTrii,  from  o-vvmttIw,  concido, 
to  fall  do’wn ),  a fudden  fainting,  or  rather  a 
fwooning  away.  In  this  difeafe  the  pulfe  and 
refpiration  become  fuddenly  weaker  than  ufual, 
and  that  in  fuch  a degree,  that  to  the  perception 
of  the  attendants,  they  wholly  ceafe.  Various 
names  have  been  given  to  different  degrees  of 
this  complaint  ; but  as  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain 
thofe  degrees,  one  general  name  is  the  mofb 
proper.  All  warm-blooded  animals  are  capable 
of  fyncope,  though  it  is  rarely  feen  among  qua- 
drupeds as  a difeafe. 

SYNEUilOSlS  (c-ywryctecrff),  that  fpecies  of 
fymphyfis  in  which  the  bones  are  conneiTed  by 
liganicnts. 

SYNOCHA  {cv>o’/r;),  and  Synociius  (c-yv- 
tyop,  from  a-iveyw,  j'ubf  ineo,  to  fupport,  or  hold 
on,  or  arovs-xp^,  continuo,  to  continue),  both  figni- 
fying  much  the  fame  ; yet  writers  have  made 
the  former  an  intermitting,  and  the  latter  a con- 
tinued fever.  The  Synochus  pleuritica  is  an 
inftance  of  fyriccha:  as  are  alfo,  Synochus  hie7nalis, 
and  Synochus  rheutnatifns. 

SYNOVIA,  a tranfparent  mucous  fluid, 
which  readily  mixes  with  water,  and  partly 
jellies  when  cxpoled  to  cold.  It  is  fccreted 
from  certain  glands  in  the  joints,  and  ferves  to 
keep  their  motions  free  and  eafy. 

SYNTERETICA,  that  part  of  medicine 
which  fecure?  the  prefent  enjoyment  of  liealth. 

SYN  THESIS  (Irom  c-.-dhonc,  cam- 

pen: , to  csmpoimd ),  is  fometimes  ufed  in  oppo- 
iition  to  analyfis,  and  lignifies  the  co.mbiintion 
of  any  thin  •- together  by  its  different  parts, 


SYRUP,  from  the  Chaldean  word  ft  pi,  or 
the  Arabic  word  frab,  a potion,  a faccharine 
folution  in  the  Rate  of  a thick  fluid. 

SYSARCOSIS  (crytrcrapHwtrff,  from  o-yv',  and 
a fpecies  of  fymphyfis  of  the  bones. 
It  ffs  that  in  which  they  are  conne£l:ed  by 
flefli,  that  is,  by  mufcles,  as  in  the  connexion 
of  the  os  humeri  with  the  fcapula.  In  furgery, 
it  is  the  method  of  curing  wounds  by  the  growth 
of  new  flefli. 

SYSTEM,  in  a general  fenfe,  that  combina- 
tion of  many  things  for  the  purpofe  of  their 
operating  together  for  fome  principal  end  ; a 
fcheme  which  reduces  many  things  to  a regular 
dependence  or  co-operation  ; the  whole  of  any 
doEtrine  whofe  feveral  parts  are  bound  together, 
follow,  or  depend  on,  each  other.  The  term  is 
applied  figuratively  to  the  animal  body,  taken 
together  ; or,  occafionally,  to  fome  of  its  parts 
as  the  fyftem  of  blood  veffcls,  the  ner’uous  fvftcvi  or 
fyfem  of  the  nerves,  &c.  We  avail  ourielves  of 
the  latter,  to  redlify,  as  far  as  circumftances 
will  permit,  the  unfortunate  omifiion  of  the 
explanation  of  the  figure  of  the  nerves  in  a hoife, 
reprefented  in  Plate  XXI II.  and  which  fliould 
have  been  annexed  to  the  article  Nerve. 

Plate  XXIII.  reprefents  the  nerves,  and  their 
diftribution  into  all  parts  of  the  body  of  a 
horfe. 

a a.  The  firfl  pair,  are  the  olfaSlory  nerves  that 
go  to  the  nofe,  and  the  organs  of  fmelling. 

b b.  The  fecond  are  the  optic  nerves  that  con- 
tribute to  fight. 

c c.  The  third  pair,  viz.  the  motores  occulonnn, 
or  movers  of  the  .eyes,  are  the  nerves  that  are 
fpread  on  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

d d.  The  fourth,  called  the  pathetic  nerves, 
becaufe  they  exprefs  fome  particular  paffions. 

ee,  Tlie  fiftii  pair,  that  are  chiefly  fpread  on 
the  eye-lids  and  mufcles  of  the  eyes,  and  affifl 
their  motions. 

ff.  The  fixth  pair  go  to  the  abduclor  mufcle 
of  the  eye,  and  communicating  with  a refleEled 
branch  of  the  fifth,  forms  the  intercojlal. 

g g.  The  feventh  pair  go  chiefly  to  the  ear, 
and  are  difperfed  on  the  organs  of  hearing. 

h h.  T he  eighth  pair,  called  the  par  vagum,  be- 
caufe th-..v  form  the  recurrent  nerves  which 
fend  branches  to  the  vifccra,  and  communicate 
with  almofl  all  the  other  nerves. 

i i.  The  ninth,  are  chiefly  fpread  on  the  fub- 
ffance  of  the  tongue,  and  are  the  inflruments  of 
tailing. 

h k.  I’lie  tenth  pair  belong  chiefly  to  the  ex- 
feufor  mufcles  of  the  head. 

/ /.  'Die  branches  that  go  to  the  fhoulders. 
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m m.  The  branches  that  go  to  the  fore  feet 
and  pafterns. 

n n.  I he  recurrent  nerves. 

0 0.  The  branches  that  are  fpread  on  the  thighs, 
from  the  vertebra  of  the  loins. 

p p.  I'he  branches  that  are  diftributed  on  the 
hocks,  from  the  os  facrum. 

qq.  The  nerves  that  are  diftributed  on  the 
hind  pafterns  and  feet. 

I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  The  nerves  that  proceed 
from  the  medullary  fubftance  contained  in  the 
fix  vertebra  of  the  neck. 
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16,  17,  18.  The  nerves  that  proceed  from  the 
medullary  fubftance  or  pith  of  the  eighteen 
vertebra  of  the  thorax  and  back,  which  go  to 
the  ribs  and  all  parts  of  the  trunk. 

I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  The  nerves  that  proceed 
from  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  fix  vertebra 
of  the  loins. 

iy  iy  iy  iy  i.  ThC  nerves  that  proceed  from 
the  medulla  of  the  three  uppermoft  vertebra  of 
the  tail. 
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T.\BACUM,  Virginian  tobacco,  a fpecies 
of  nicotiana.  See  Nicotiana. 

T ABELL  A,  a morfel,  is  ufed  for  the  fame 
form  of  medicine  as  lozenge. 

TABES,  a general  word  fignifying  a wafting 
of  the  body,  a confumption,  &c.  but  properly 
it  fignifies  a ivajilng  of  the  body  attended  •with 
•weaknefsy  or  a hefiic  /every  but  without  ex- 
pefloration  from  the  lungs. 

TABES,  a confumption.  See  Consumption. 
TABES  DORSALIS,  a confumption  at- 
tended with  a feminal  weaknefs  and  peculiar 
afFe£fion  of  the  loins. 

TABLE  MUSCLE,  i.  e.  the  Trapezius. 
TACAMAHACA,  a refin  obtained  from  a 
tree  which  refembles  the  poplar-tree,  viz.  the 
F agar  a OElandra  Linn. 

TAINIA,  a broad  worm  like  a piece  of  tape, 
for  which  reafon  it  is  called  the  tape-worm.  See 
Worms. 

TAIL,  that  part  of  an  animal  which  proje£ls 
from  the  rump,  and  which  is  ufeful  to  it  as  a 
means  of  brufhing  off  flies,  &c.  This  part  is 
different  in  fize  and  length  in  different  quadru- 
peds. The  horfe’s  tail  has  undergone  various 
modifications  according  to  the  falhion  of  the 
day,  from  the  dock  or  ftump  of  former  times 
to  the  brulhy  half-lengths  of  the  prefent. 


Thefe  indeed  are  the  moft  rational  and  be- 
coming, if  any  fpecies  of  mutilation  can  be  fup- 
pofed  to  add  to  beauty.  See  the  articles 
Docking,  Nicking,  &c. 

The  lateraly  intertranfverfey  eUvatingy  and  other 
mufcles  of  the  tally  in  the  horfe,  are  Ihewn  in 
Plates  XL  XV.  and  XVII.  See  Horse. 

TALC,  a genus  of  gritlefs  ftone.  It  is  foft, 
and  undtuous  to  the  touch,  cutting  and  feraping 
eafily,  opake,  yet  generally  very  gloffy,  and  not 
of  a ftony,  but  of  an  earthy  ftruflure  and  ap- 
pearance. Venetian  talc  is  a variety  of  the 
laminated  fpecies  of  talc.  It  is  compofed  of 
fine  laminae,  very  gloffy,  and  of  a greenifh  hue. 

T A M U S,  black  briony,  a genus  in  Linnaeus’s 
botany.  There  are  two  fpecies. 

TANACETUM,  tanfey,  a genus  in  Lin- 
naeus’s botany.  He  enumerates  feven  fpecies 
and  two  varieties.  The  college  have  retained 
the  Fanacetum  vulgare  Linn,  in  their  Pharma- 
copoeia. It  is  deemed  a good  anthelmintic. 

TANSEY.  See  Tanacetum. 

TAPETUM.  The  pofterior  part  of  the 
choroid  coat,  in  brutes,  is  thus  named.  See 
Quadruped. 

T.^PE-WORM.  See  T.$nia  and  Worms. 

TAPPING.  See  Paracentesis. 
TARAXACUM,  dandelion,  a fpecies  of 
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ieontodon.  The  college  have  introduced  the  root 
and  herb  of  this  plant  into  their  Pharmacopoeia. 
An  extrafl  has  lately  been  prepared  from  it. 

TARAXIS  (from  ra^aa-a-uj,  to  dijlurb),  a 
diforder  of  the  eye,  fuch  as  when  it  is  offended 
by  fmoke,  or  too  hard  rubbing. 

TARE.  See  Vicia. 

TARSUS  (from  rafo-oj-)  ; the  cartilaginous 
edge  of  the  eye-lid.  The  edge  of  each  eye-lid  is 
principally  formed  by  a thin  cartilage,  called 
tarfus,  which  is  adapted  to  the  fhape  and 
roundnefs  of  the  eye.  "i  he  lower  edge  of  the 
luperior  cartilage,  and  upper  edge  of  the  in- 
ferior, meet  with  each  other,  and  are  termed 
the  ciliary  edges.  Thefe  cartilages  do  not  ter- 
minate in  a line,  like  the  fharp  edge  of  a knife, 
but  rather  flat  like  the  back  of  it  \ forming  two 
edges,  one  external,  the  other  internal.  When 
the  eyes  are  fliut,  the  external  edges  meet  but 
the  internal  are  preferved  at  a fmall  diftance 
from  each  other,  leaving  a gutter,  or  groove, 
through  which  the  tears  are  fuppofed  to  pafs 
from  the  lachrymal  gl.md  to  the  pun£fa  lachry- 
malia,  while  we  are  afleep.  d he  cilia,  or  eye- 
laflres,  which  when  too  Ihort  are  called  rodatio, 
arife  out  of  the  external  edge  of  ihe  termination 
of  this  cartilage  ; and  on  the  internal,  at  an 
evident  diftance  from  them,  is  a line  of  fmall 
orifices,  which  are  the  excretory  du£fs  of  fmall 
glands  that  lie  in  the  inner  furface  of  the  tarfus, 
and  are  called  ciliares  glandula.  See  Eye.  The 
fpacc  between  the  bones  of  the  human  leg  and 
the  metatarfus  is  alfo  called  tarfus. 

TARTAR,  a fubftance  found  flicking  to 
wine-cafles,  like  a hard  ftone,  either  white  or 
red,  as  the  colour  of  the  wine  from  whence  it 
comes.  The  white  is  p*ef#rable,  as  containing 
lefs  drofs  or  earthy  parts.  The  beft  comes 
from  Germany,  and  is  the  tartar  of  the  Rhenifh 
wine.  Some  of  the  old  chemifts  pretended  to 
do  ftrange  things  with  preparations  from  this 
material,  and  took  abundance  of  pains  in  its 
volatilization. 

TARTAR,  OIL  OF,  per  deliquium.  The 
fixed  vegetable  alkaline  fait  ftrongly  attraefs 
moifture  from  the  air,  and  is  thereby  refolved 
into  a liquor,  in  which  ftate  it  is  thus  called. 

TARTAR  EMETIC,  an  antin.onial  pre- 
paration, now  called  tartarifed  antimony.  See 
Antimony. 

TARTAR,  VlTRlOLATED,  kali  vilriolatum., 
the  vegetable  fixed  alkali,  faturated  with  the 
vitriolic  acid.  See  Kali. 

TARTARITES,  are  falts  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  tartareous  acid,  w’ith  the 
different  alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  bafes  •, 
there  are  twenty-eight  fpecies  enumerated  in 


M.  Fourcroy’s  Elements  of  Natural  Hiftory 
and  Chemiftry. 

TARTARISED  ANTIMONY.  See  An- 
timony. 

TASTE,  that  fenfation  which  all  things  taken 
into  the  mouth  give  particularly  to  the  tongue, 
the  papillae  of  which  are  its  principal  inftru- 
ments  : but  all  the  diverfities  of  thofe  fenfations 
we  are  very  fhort  of  words  to  exprefs  ; nor  are 
thefe  diftin£Iions  material  in  this  place. 

TAVANUCCO,  or  rather  Tabanucco,  a 
kind  of  refill  brought  from  the  Weft  Indies. 

TAXUS,  the  yew-tree,  a genus  in  Linnaeus’s 
botany.  He  enumerates  four  fpecies. 

TEATS,  a name  popularly  given  to  paps 
or  dugs  of  brute  animals.  Thefe,  in  the  cow, 
are  fubjeift;  to  chapping.  See  Cattle. 

TECHNICAL  (from  reyjrj,  ars,  art),  an 
epithet  ufed  to  denote  fuch  terms  as  are  peculiar 
to  the  rules  and  documents  of  particular  arts. 

TEE'FH,  are  little  bones  placed  in  fockets  in 
an  animal’s  jaw,  which  ferve  lo  facilitate  nou- 
rifhment,  by  dividing  and  grinding  the  food. 
By  thefe  we  may  diftmguifli  the  age  of  hoiLs. 
A horfe  has  forty  teetii,  including  the  tufks, 
w'hich  are  diftinguiflicd  as  already  related  under 
the  article  Age  (f  a horfe.  ! he  teeth  are  of  a 
fubftance  harder  than  any  of  the  other  bones, 
which  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  confidering  their 
office  is  to  break  and  cut  all  the  aliment.  TIi.it 
part  of  a tooth  which  ftands  above  the  gums  is 
fmooth,  and  covered  with  enamel,  but  all  within 
the  fockets  of  the  jaws  is  more  rough,  and  cover- 
ed with  a thin  membrane  of  exquifite  fenbility. 

TEGUMEN  RorlNTtGUMENT,  the  covering 
of  any  thing  : fo  the  flein  is  a tegument  of  the 
body. 

TEIGNES,  a diftemper  in  the  foot  of  a horfe, 
vulgarly  deferibed  in  the  Ruflic  Diet.  It  is 
faid  to  exift  “ when  the  frufli  moulders  away 
in  pieces,  and  it  goes  the  length  of  the  quick, 
for  then  the  itching  pain  is  fo  great,  that  it  will 
make  the  Iiorfe  halt.”  See  Thrush 

'EEMPERS  OF  horses.  See  Defects  and 
Fauli  s ofhorfes,  and  Vices  in  horfes. 

TEMPER,  i his,  in  a horfe,  is  what  ought 
very  much  to  be  regarded  : becaufe  if  it  be 
good  it  very  much  enhances  his  value,  where- 
as if  it  be  vicious  it  expefes  him  to  many  acci- 
dents. “ A fullen  ill-conditioned  horfe,”  fays 
Gibfon,  “ endangers  every  one  that  comes  near 
him  -,  and  very  often  wii!  not  fpare  his  beft 
friends.  Some  are  only  enemies  to  men,  but 
wdth  other  horfes  are  traftable  and  quiet. 
Thefe  have  not  aKvays  the  moft  true  courage, 
as  I have  often  obferved.  They  are  continually 
in  motion  when  any  one  approaches  towards 
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, thejTi,  expelling  to  be  corre£led,  and  are  there- 
fore in  a conftant  ftate  of  enmity  and  defence. 
Others  are  quiet  and  tra£lahle  to  men,  and  yet 
are  fo  milchievous  to  other  horfes,  that  they 
will  fcarcely  fulfer  any  one  to  come  within 
their  reach.  Many  of  this  fort  have  true  mettle 
and  courage,  but  expofe  both  themfelves  and 
other  horfes  to  kicks  and  brulfes,  which  prove 
troublefome,  and  fometimes  expenfive  to  the 
owner,  whereas  a horfe  of  the  trued;  courage  is 
ufually  the  heft  tempered,  loving  to  his  mailer 
and  keeper,  and  never  diews  his  mettle  com- 
pletely, but  w'hen  he  is  urged  on  by  fome 
noble  incentive,  as  in  a chace  or  running 
match,  w'here  there  are  other  competitors ; 
for  when  he  carries  a good  horfeman,  he  will 
then  ditcover  a fort  of  complacency,  and  feem 
to  aft  every  way  in  concert  w'ith  his  rider. 
But  the  reader  will  be  apt  to  queflion,  how  it 
is  poflible  for  any  one  to  find  out  the  temper 
of  a horfe  without  trial.  It  muft  indeed  be 
confefled,  that  a man  who  has  had  but  fmall 
experience,  can  know  but  very  little  of  the 
temper  of  a horfe,  and  even  thofe  who  have 
had  the  mofl  experience,  can  only  guefs  upon 
a fuperficial  knowledge  of  a horfe,  fo  as  fome- 
times to  avoid  buying  fuch  when  they  are  of- 
fered to  fale  ; for  fome  horfes  are  exceedingly 
fly  and  fubtil,  will  fhew  but  little  of  their  temper 
when  they  are  cautioufly  handled,  and  yet  wdll 
take  every  opportunity  to  do  mifehief,  as  all 
who  have  been  placed  much  among  horfes  mufl 
have  frequently  obferved.  A vicious  horfe  ge- 
nerally lays  back  his  ears  clofe  to  his  poll, 
though  this  is  not  always  a fure  indication  of 
vice,  for  fome  very  harmlefs  creatures  lay  back 
their  cars  merely  out  of  ticklilhnefs,  or  from 
a playful  difpofition,  but  at  the  fame  time  he 
puts  back  his  ears  will  look  pleafant  with  his 
eyes,  and  with  his  mouth  catch  hold  of  the 
crib,  whereas  a vicious  horfe  at  the  fame  time 
he  lays  back  his  ears  fhows  the  white  of  his 
eyes,  and  looks  fullen  and  dogged.  Some  vi- 
cious horfes  have  a manifefl  frown,  which 
they  difeover  at  all  times,  and  which  gives 
their  countenance  ^ fuch  an  angry  afpeft,  as 
will  eafiiy  enough  be  difcqvered  by  thofe  who 
have  been  accudomed  to  horfes.  Befides,  fuch 
horfes  always  ftand  as  it  were  in  a poflure  of 
defence,  having  their  heads  raifed  and  lofty, 
and  one  of  their  hind  legs  advanced  forwards 
refling  upon  the  toe,  ready  ta  lalh  out  at  the 
firfl  perfon  that  ofl'ers  to  come  near  them  ; and 
this  may  further  be  obferved  of  a very  vicious 
horfe,  that  he  never  will  give  a pleafant  look 
even  to  the  perfon  that  feeds  him. 

“ Fear  is  another  ingredient  in  a horfe’s  tem- 


per, that  mull  very  much  leflen  his  value.  A 
fearful  horfe  both  endangers  himfelf  and  his 
rider,  more  than  a vk.ious  horfe  that  has  cou- 
rage. Almoft  every  day  affords  us  infiances 
of  people  being  hurt,  and  fometimes  killed,  by 
flatting  horfes,  and  many  fuch  horfes  are  ut- 
terly fpoiled,  by  the  accidents  their  f ar  ex- 
pofes  them  to.  Befides,  that  fear  in  a horfe  is 
hardly  ever  to  be  overcome  until  he  grows 
very  old  and  ufdefs,  or  when  he  happens  to 
be  continually  haraffed  with  travelling,  in  the 
conflaiit  view  of  all  manner  of  objefts,  and 
even  then  anything  new  and  uncommon  will  flill 
revive  his  natural  failing.  A fearful  horfe  may 
be  often  known  at  fivfl  fight  by  his  flartling, 
crouching,  and  creeping. 

“ A horfe  that  is  very  hot  and  fretful  is  no 
lefs  to  be  avoided.  But  here  I would  diflin- 
guiflr  between  an  eager  horfe,  that  flrives  to 
be  the  firfl  in  the  chace,  the  foremoll  m the 
field,  and  one  that  goes  always  upon  the  fret, 
which  is  properly  what  I mean  here.  The  one 
goes  out  calmly,  and  never  fliews  his  mettle 
till  a proper  opportunity  offers.  He  has  thofe 
qualities  that  refemble  prudence  and  courage> 
the  other  intemperate  heat  and  raflinefs.  A 
hot-tempered  horfe  begins  to  fret  the  moment 
he  comes  out  of  the  flable,  and  continues  in 
that  humour  till  he  has  quite  fatigued  himfelf, 
which  for  the  mofl  part  foon  happens.  Such 
horfes  are  not  able  to  endure  much  hardfhip, 
being  for  the  mofl  part  but  poor  feeders,  and. 
when  they  come  to  go  a journey  they  foon 
lofe  their  flefti,  have  a carrion-like  look,  and 
feldom  perform  it  without  intervals  of  reft. 
They  rarely  lafl  long,  for  this  temperature  ex- 
pofes  them  to  man|^as^;idents  and  difeafes. 

“ A dull  phlegmatic  horfe  is  the  very  reverfe 
of  one  that  is  hoc  and  fiery,  and  his  qualities  are 
eafiiy  known,  notwithllanding  all  the  arts  of 
the  dealer  to  put  life  and  fpjrit  into  him.  A 
fharp  pair  of  fpurs,  the  frequent  cracking  of  the 
whip,  a ftimulus  under  his  tail,  will  caufe 
him  to  ftiew  fomewhat  of  mettle,  and  carry 
himfelf  to  the  heft  advantage  •,  but  ftill  any  to- 
lerable judge  will  eafiiy  perceive  that  all  his  ac- 
tion is  forced,  and  not  natural.  He  moves  as 
if  he  was  in  a hurry,  and  yet  with  many  tokens 
of  heavinefs.  Neverthelels  fo-me  fuch  horfes 
are  of  more  real  value,  and  haft  much  longer 
than  thofe  that  are  hot  and  fretful,  becaufe 
they  are  feldom  hurt  with  labour,  nor  expofe 
themfelves  much  to  accidents;  and  if  they  prove 
unfit  for  the  faddle,  they  may  be  forviceable  for 
many  other  purpofes.”  See  Buying. 

TEMPERAMENT  (from  tempero-,  to  mi>t 
together);  another  term  for  conjiiiution.  ,Dr. 
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Cullen  tliinks  that  the  dlfFcrence  of  temperjr- 
luents  in  the  human  body  may  confill:, 

jll,  In  the  ftate  of  the  fimple  folitis. 

2d,  la  the  ftate  of  the  fluids. 

3d,  In  the  proportion  of  the  folids  and  fluids 
in  the  body. 

4th,  In  the  diftribution  of  the  fluids. 

<;th.  In  the  ftate  of  the  nervous  pow’er. 

Thefe  divifions,  for  aught  we  kno;v,  are 
equally  applicable  to  brute  animals.  In  form- 
ing, however,  our  opinions  with  refpecl:  to 
temperaments,  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal machine  fliould  be  confidered,  particularly 
thofe  which  are  poflefled  of  moving  powers,  as 
it  is  on  their  adtion  that  every  fundlion  of  the 
body,  nay  even  life  itfelf,  depends,  aiid  pro- 
bably the  very  nature  of  the  fluids,  not  conta- 
minated with  any  extraneous  materials  tlirown 
or  abforbed  into  the  habit.  The  moving  powers 
of  the  habit  are  the  mufcular  fibres,  and  vafcular 
ffilem,  poflefled  of  irritability;  the  nervous  fy- 
Jleni,  of  incitability  ; and  the  fanguinary  mafs  of 
fiuids,  of  the  vis  animans,  and  fervans  naturam. 
Hence,  therefore,  from  thefe  principles,  it  has 
been  fuppofed,  that  temperaments  may  be 
formed  for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  praiftical 
utility,  either  in  preventing  or  curing  difeafes 
in  men  and  other  animals. 

TEMPORALIS,  is  a mufcle  that  arifes, 
by  a femicircular  flefliy  beginning,  from  a part 
of  the  os  frontis,  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
parietale,  and  upper  part  of  the  temporale,  from 
whence  going  under  the  zygoma,  and  gather- 
ing together  as  to  a centre,  it  is  inferred  by  a fliort 
and  ftrong  tendon  into  the  proceffus  coronre  of 
the  lower  jaw.  This  mufcle  in  the  horfe  is  fliewn 
in  Plate  XIV.  See  the  defeription  of  parts 
compofing  the  head,  under  the  aricle  Horse. 

TEMPORALIS  ARTERIA,  the  temporal 
artery  ; its  origin  Is  covered  with  the  parotid 
gland.  The  temporal  vein  accompanies  the 
temporal  artery.  I he  latter,  in  the  horfe,  is 
fhewn  in  Plate  XIX.  See  the  defeription  of 
parts  “ In  the  Head,"  under  Muscles. 

TEMPORUM  OSSA,  the  bones  of  the 
temples.  See  Cranium  and  Bones. 

TENACITY,  that  property  in  vifeid  fub- 
ftances,by  which  their  particles  adhere  together. 

TENACULUM  (from  teneo  to  holdj,  a chi- 
rurglcal  inftrument  of  a crocked  lhape,  the  ftiarp 
end  of  which  is  thruft  through  the  fubftance 
intended  to  be  held,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a divided 
artery  on  which  a ligature  is  to  be  fixed. 

TENDO  ACHILLIS.  In  the  human  fub- 
je£l  this  tendon  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
foleus  and  gaftrocnemius  mufcles,  which  are 
inferred  into  the  os  calcis.  Some  fay  it  is  thus 
named  from  its  aCUon  in  conducing  to  fwiftnefs 


of  pace.  Its  fituation  in  the  horfe.  is  fhewn  In 
Plate  XIII.  See  the  explanation  of  parts  “ in 
the  lower  limbs,"  under  the  article  Horse. 

TENDON  (from  tendo,  to  flretch),  is  the  ex- 
tremity of  a mufcle,  where  Its  fibres  run  into  a 
ftrong  fhining  chord,  and  this  is  called  the  head 
or  tail,  as  it  happens  to  be  at  the  origin  or  in- 
fertion  of  the  mufcle.  When  a tendon  hap- 
pens to  be  divided,  there  is  an  operation  per- 
formed, which  is  called  the  fiitching  of  the  ten- 
don. 'I  bis  is  done  by  laying  one  end  next  the 
other;  and  fo  paflang  a needle  and  waxed  (ilk 
two  or  three  times  through  as  to  draw  them  to- 
gether ; drefting  the  furface  of  the  wound  with 
the  ointments  proper  for  fimple  wounds.  Ln 
Fojfe  fays,  “ the  rupture  of  the  tendo  Achiilis 
is  cured  by  comprefs  and  a bandage  dipt  in  vi- 
negar or  verjuice,  only  keeping  the  extremities 
of  the  tendon  in  clofe  contadl  : this  is  greatly 
favoured  by  binding  the  fetlock,  and  keeping 
it  in  that  pofition  by  a fplint  externally  applied, 
fo  that  the  foot  cannot  bend  outwards.” 

Mr.  Feron  gives  a very  dift'erent  account  of 
the  refult  of  this  accident.  He  fays  that  he  has 
feen  different  inftances  of  a complete  rupture  of 
the  tendons  or  back  finews.  “ I his,”  fays  he, 
“ may  appear  contradi£lory  to  thofe  perfons 
who  are  not  anatomifts.  Neverthelefs,  it  is 
eafy  to  conceive,  that  if  a horfe  fet  his  foot,  or 
place  his  leg,  in  a wrong  direiftion,  at  the  in- 
ftant  he  makes  a violent  effort,  and  diredfs  all 
his  force  on  the  lower  infertion  of  the  tendon, 
this  latter  part  may  fuddeniy  break,  or  feparate 
from  the  bone  of  the  foot,  where  it  is  ftrongly 
inferted  ; v/hile  the  reft  of  tlie  tendon,  and 
even  the  mufcles,  will  not  fuffer  the  fmalleft 
degree  of  extenfion.  d he  following  experiment 
will  moft  likely  render  the  reader  fenfible  how 
this  can  be  done. 

“ If,  for  inftance,  you  employ  a fudden  de- 
gree of  force  upon  a fixed  point  of  an  extended 
rope.  It  will  undoubtedly  break  at  that  point, 
though  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  rope  will  hai'dly 
feel  the  fmalleft  elfedf  from  it.  Moreover,  the 
firings  of  a harp  or  piano-forte,  for  example, 
will  get  up  to  the  pitch  very  eafily,  will  ftand 
there  for  many  months  without  breaking,  and 
will  allow  to  be  ftretched  gradually  much 
higher.  But  if  you  give  a fudden  turn  to  the 
ferew  that  moves  the  firing.  It  will  break  in- 
ftantly  at  one  of  its  fixed  points,  but  never,  or 
very  feldom,  at  any  other  place. 

“ If,  however,  the  back-finews  happen  to 
be  broken,  and  the  accident  well  afeertained, 
the  animal  mull  be  difpatched  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible,  in  order  to  fave  both  trouble  and  ex- 
pcnce.  To  attempt  finch  a cure  would  be  a real  Jtgn 
of  ignorance. 
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“ The  fymptoms  of  this  accident  are  very 
eafily  difcovered,  by  the  impofllbility  of  bend- 
ing the  leg  backward,  on  account  of  the  flexor 
niui'cles  having  loft  their  fixed  point ; and  the 
finews  are  found  confiderably  flack,  from  the 
knees  down  to  the  paftern,  &c.  But  this  acci- 
dent happens  rarely.” 

TENl^SMUb  (Tsivea-jj^os),  is  a continual  in- 
clination of  going  to  ftool,  caufed  by  the  irrita- 
tion of  lliarp  humours  on  the  recftum. 

TENSIC3N,  exprcfles  a ftretching  out,  as 
of  the  flbres  or  membranes  in  certain  circum- 
ftances. 

TENT,  a kind  of  plug  of  lint,  or  tow,  rolled 
up  in  the  form  of  a folid  wedge,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  being  thruft  into  a fmall  aperture  in  a 
lore  ; with  a view  either  to  dilate  it  gradually, 
or  to  prevent  its  clofing  prematurely.  For  dila- 
tation, bits  of  fponge  are  ufed  dipped  into  a 
melted  compofition  of  rofin,  wax,  and  oil,  in 
proper  proportions,  and  ftrongly  prelTed  be- 
tween two  iron  plates,  fo  as,  when  cooled,  to 
retain  their  comprefled  form.  See  the  article 
Wounds. 

TEREBINTFIIN.^,  turpentines,  are  re- 
finous  juices  cxtraffed  from  certain  trees.  There 
are  four  kinds  of  turpentine  diftinguifhed  in 
the  fliops.  Of  thefe,  the  following  only  are 
employed  for  veterinary  purpofes. 

1.  Terebinthina  Communis,  Common  tur- 
pmline,  is  the  coarfeft  and  heavieft,  in  tafte 
and  fmell  the  moft  difagreeable,  of  all  the  forts : 
it  is  about  the  confiftence  of  honey,  of  an 
opaque  brownifli  white  colour. 

This  is  obtained  from  the  wild  pine,  a low 
nnhandfome  tree,  common  in  different  parts  of 
Europe  ; this  tree  is  extremely  refmous,  and 
remarkably  fubjeeff  to  a difeafe  from  a redund- 
ance and  extravafation  of  its  refin,  infomuch, 
that,  without  due  evacuation,  it  fwells  and 
burlts.  The  juice,  as  it  iifues  from  the  tree,  is 
received  in  trenches  made  in  the  earth,  and  af- 
terwards freed  from  the  groffer  impurities  by 
colature  through  wicker  bafkets. 

2.  Terebinthina  VENfeTA,  Venice  turpen- 
tine. 1 his  is  ufually  thinner  than  any  of  the 
other  forts,  of  a clear,  whitilh,  or  pale  yel- 
lowifli  colour,  a hot,  pungent,  bitterifti,  difa- 
greeable tafte,  and  a ftrong  fmell,  without  any 
thing  of  the  fine  aro.matic  flavour  of  the  Chio 
kind. 

The  true  Venice  turpentine  is  obtained  from 
a large  tree  growing  in  great  abundance  upon 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  not 
uncommon  in  the  Englifh  gardens.  What  is 
ufually  met  with  in  the  (hops,  under  the  name 
of  Venice  turpentine,  comes  from  New  Eng- 


land. Of  what  tree  it  is  the  produce,  we  have 
no  certain  account : the  finer  kinds  of  it  are  in 
appearance  and  quality  not  confiderably  differ- 
ent from  the  true  fort  above  defertbed. 

3.  Oleum  TEREBiNrniN.qj,  Oil  of  turpentine. 
Both  the  forementioned  juices  yield  this  in  diftil- 
lation  with  water  It  is  an  highly  penetrating 
eflential  oil,  which  leaves  a brittle  infipid  refin. 
It  is  of  great  ufe  as  a veterinary  remedy. 
With  regard  to  the  medical  virtues  of  the  tur- 
pentines, given  Internally,  they  promote  urine, 
cleanfe  the  parts  concerned  in  the  evacuation 
of  it ; and  at  the  fame  time,  like  other  bitter  hot 
fubftances,  ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the  veffels. 
'1  hey  have  an  advantage  over  moft  other  acrid 
diuretics,  fiir.e  they  gently  loofen  the  belly. 
Venice  turpentine,  triturated  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  and  diffufed,in  water,  may  be  emploj'ed 
in  the  form  of  an  inje£l:ion,  as  a good  laxative 
in  colics,  and  other  cafes  of  obftinate  coftivc- 
nefs.  They  are  principally  recommended  in 
gleets,  and  by  fome  alfo  they  are  confider- 
ed  ufeful  in  calculous  complaints. — Where  a 
calculus  is  formed,  however,  they  can  do  no 
fervice,  but  only  irritate  or  inflame  the  parts. 
In  all  cafes  accompanied  with  inflammation, 
they  ought  to  be  abftained  from,  as  this  fymp- 
tom  is  increafed,  and  not  unfrequently  occafion- 
ed  by  them.  It  is  obfervable,  in  the  human  fub- 
je£l:,  that  the  turpentines  impart,  foon  after 
taking  them,  a violet  fmell  to  the  urine  ; and 
have  this  efFe£l,  though  applied  only  externally 
to  remote  parts. 

The  common  turpentine,  and  fometimes 
rofin,  are  given  internally  (fee  Diuretics);  but 
its  principal  ufe  is  in  plafters  and  ointments. 
Venice  turpentine  is  often  employed  inftead  of 
the  common,  as  a purer  article.  But  the  oil 
(or  Jpirit  as  fome  call  it)  is  moft  important  as 
a rubefacient,  for  its  effe£l  on  the  fkin  of  the 
horfe  and  other  quadrupeds  is  very  confiderable, 
and  the  ftimulus  it  produces  very  violent. 
Hence,  in  internal  inflammations,  it  is  ex- 
tremely ufeful  to  irritate  the  flein  by  means  of 
this  remedy,  the  adftlon  of  which  approaches 
that  of  a blifter,  when  much  fridlion  is  ufed. 
See  Oils. 

TERES,  fignlfying  any  thing  long  and  round, 
is  a name  given  to  a worm  thus  fiiaped,  which 
is  bred  in  animal  bodies.  See  Wor.ms. 

TERES  LIGAMENTUM,  the  round  liga- 
ment,  rifes  from  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  of  the 
acetabulum,  and  runs  obliquely,  to  be  inferted 
into  the  head  of  the  os  femoris.  It  ferves  to 
confine  the  rotation  of  the  thigh,  l ifts  is  found 
both  in  the  human  fubjcEt  and  in  many  qua- 
drupeds. 
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TERES  MAJOR.  This  mufcle  in  the 
human  fubjccb  lifcs  from  the  outer  part  of  the 
lower  corner  of  the  fcapula,  pafl’es  to  the  os 
(iiamerl  forwards,  and,  joined  by  the  latiflimus 
dorfi  and  its  tendon,  is  inferted  into  the  pofte- 
rior  ridge  of  the  biceps  groove,  to  bring  the 
arm  downwards,  backwards,  and  inwards  to 
the  body..  This  mufcle  in  the  horfe  is  fliewn 
in  Plate  X.  Gee  the  defcription  of  parts  “ in  the 
JI:oulder”  under  the  article  Horse. 

I'ERES  MINOR,  alfo  called  brevis  and 
tranfver falls.  It  rifes  from  the  lower  cofta  of 
the  fcapula,  and  runs  wdth  the  infra  fpinatus, 
and  is  inferted  with  it  alfo.  See  Plate  XIII. 
and  the  defcription  of  “ iheJJjouhlers  and  trunk," 
under  Horse. 

TERETES,  or  Earthworms,  one  of  the 
three  forts  of  worms,  which  infell  the  bodies 
of  horfes.  See  the  articles  Worms,  Asca- 
RiDES,  and  Bots.  The  earth-worms  in  horfes 
refemble  the  common  earth-worms  in  many  re- 
fpefls,  only  that  they  are  fharper  at  both  ends, 
callous  towards  the  middle,  and  do  not  fo  eaf.Iy 
contraft  or  dilate  themfelves.  Some  of  thefe, 
w'hich  have  been  fecn  to  come  from  horfes, 
hinder  them  from  thriving  till  they  are  dif- 
lodged  by  medicine. 

1 ERNARY,  confiding  of  the  number  three, 
which  fome  modern  chemical  writers  ufe  to  de- 
note compounds  confiding  of  three  parts,  or 
elements  united  by  attra£lion. 

TERRA  A TERRA,  in  the  manege,  a fe- 
ries  of  low  leaps,  which  a horfe  makes  for- 
wards, bearing  fide-ways,  and  working  upon 
two  treads.  In  this  motion,  a horfe  lifts  both 
his  fore-legs  at  once  ; and  when  thefe  are  upon 
the  point  of  defeending  to  the  ground,  the  hin- 
der legs  accompany  them  with  a fhort  and  quick 
cadence,  always  bearing  upon  the  haunches  •, 
fo  that  the  morions  of  the  hinder-quarters  are 
fliort  and  quick  ; and  the  horfe  being  always 
well  preded  and  coupled,  he  lifts  his  fore-legs 
pretty  high,  and  his  hinder  legs  keep  always 
low,  and  near  the  ground.  This  manege  is 
called  terra  a terra,  bccaufe  in  this  motion  the 
horfe  does  not  lift  his  legs  fo  high  as  in  cor- 
vets. 

'I’ERRAIGNOL,  in  the  manege.  A horfe 
fo  called,  is  one  that  cleaves  to  the  ground, 
that  cannot  be  made  light  upon  the  hand,  that 
cannot  be  put  upon  his  haunches,  that  raifes 
his  fore-quarters  with  difficulty,  that  is  charged 
with  flioulders,  and,  in  general,  one  whofe  mo- 
tions are  all  fliort,  and  too  near  the  ground. 

TERRAIN,  in  the  manege,  is  the  managed 


ground  upon  which  the  horfe  marks  his  trend. 
It  isfaid  “T!,is  horfe  cbferves  his  ground  well.” 

TERRIER,  a kind  of  mongrel  greyhound, 
ufed  chiefly  for  hunting  the  fox  or  badger.  He 
is  fo  called,  becaufe  he  creeps  into  the  ground 
as  the  ferrets  do  into  rabbit-burrows,  and  there 
attacks  the  fox  or  badger ; cither  tearing  them 
in  pieces  on  the  fpot,  or  elfe  hauling  them  by 
force  out  of  their  lurking  holes  ; or  at  leaft 
driving  them  out  of  their  hollow  harbours,  fo 
that  they  may  be  taken  by  a net,  or  other  con- 
trivance of  that  kind.  Sportfmen  have  com- 
monly a couple  of  terriers  with  them,  to  the 
end  they  may  put  in  a frefh  one,  as  occafion 
ferves,  to  relieve  the  other.  The  time  proper 
for  entering  terriers  is,  when  they  are  near  a 
year  old. 

TERTIAN,  Tertiana  Febris,  an  ague  or 
tertian  fever,  intermitting  but  one  day,  fo  that 
there  are  two  fits  in  three  days.  In  the  Tertiana- 
Duplex,  two  paroxyfms  occur  every  third  day, 
or  two  every  day.  Feriiana  Triplex  is  a tertian 
fever,  returning  every  day : every  other  day 
there  are  two  paroxyfms,  and  but  one  on  the 
intermediate  one. 

TERTIUM  QUID,  a phrafe  invented  by  the 
old  chemilts  to  exprefs  that  refiilt  of  the  mixture 
of  two  things,  which  forms  fomewhat  very 
different  from  both. 

TESTACEOUS,  a term  given  only  to  fuch 
fifh  whofe  ftrong  and  thick  fhells  are  entire  and 
of  a piece  ; thofe  which  are  joined,  as  the 
lobfters,  &c.  being  called  crujlaceous . In  medi- 
cine, all  preparations  of  fhells  and  fubftances  of 
ttie  like  kind  were  thus  called  heretofore  ; but 
now  they  are  of  no  eflimation. 

TESTES  CEREBRI.  See  Brain  and  Qua- 
druped. 

TESTICLES.  Thefe,  in  a horfe,  are  feated 
in  a ferotum,  which  takes  its  origin  and  growth 
from  the  external  parts.  1 he  teflicles  are 
glandular,  their  ufe  being  to  prepare  the  feed 
for  procreation,  which  is  carried  by  proper 
veflels  into  the  veficulae  feminales,  where  it  re- 
mains till  the  time  of  coition,  when  it  finds  a 
paffage  into  the  urethra.  They  have  four  coats, 
and  have  proper  veins  and  arteries  which  com- 
municate with  thofe  of  the  kidneys. 

TESTUDO,  a little  tumour  crdled  a mole.  It 
is  a fpecies  of  wen. 

TETANUS  (reravoj-,  from  reivx',  to  Jlretch ), 
a tetany,  'f  'here  are  Itveral  modes  of  this  fpaf- 
modic  difeafe,  the  principal  arc  xk-.s:  tetanus,  i.  e. 
when  the  body  is  rigidly  held  in  an  upright 
manner  j Ure  emprojlhotcnos,  i.  c.  when  the  bod-y 
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is  rigidly  bent  forward  ; the  opljlhotonos,  i.  c. 
when  the  body  is  rigidly  bent  backward  ; the 
pleurojihotonos,  i.  e.  w'hen  the  body  is  rigidly 
held  to  one  fide ; the  trifintis,  i.  e.  when  the 
under-jaw  is  fo  drawn  towards  the  upper,  that 
the  mouth  cannot  be  opened  : this  lall  is  called 
the  locked-ja^v.  (See  Locked-Jaw.)  Dr.  Cullen 
places  the  tetanus  as  a genus  of  difeafe  in  the 
clafs  Neurofcs,  and  order  Spaf  ni ; and  defines  it 
to  be,  a fpallic  rigidity  of  almofl  the  whole 
body. 

TETHER,  a rope  wherewith  the  leg  of  a 
horfe  is  tied  that  he  may  graze  within  a certain 
corapafs  only. 

TETTER,  called  by  farriers  the  flying-worm, 
or  ring-worm.  It  runs  up  and  down  the  fkin 
In  dilFerent  diredlions,  from  whence  it  receives 
its  name.  It  is  mod  commonly  found  on  the 
rump,  and  runs  down  the  joints  of  the  tail  ; and 
if  negledled  is  faid  to  turn  into  a canker.  It 
will  now  and  then  fettle  upon  fome  flefhy  part 
of  tlie  body,  which  will  be  attended  with  fo 
troublefome  an  itching,  as  to  make  the  horfe 
rub  againft  walls  and  poflts,  till  he  will  bring 
away  the  hair  and  fkin,  and  even  tear  his  flefh 
with  his  teeth,  if  he  can  come  at  it.  After  all, 
however,  this  difeafe  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from 
the  mange,  and  is  to  be  cured  by  fimilar  means. 
See  Mange. 

TEUCRIUM,  germander,  a genus  in  Lin- 
naeus’s botany.  Of  fpecies,  he  enumerates 
thirty-five. 

THALAMUS,  fignifies  a bed,  whence,  in 
anatomy,  fome  parts  are  diftinguiflred  by  it, 
having  refemblance  thereunto  in  their  office  : as, 
dhalami  Nervorum  Opticoruni.  See  Brain. 

THECA,  fighifies  any  cafe  or  covering  j 
whence  botaniils  apply  it  to  fome  parts  of  par- 
ticular flowers,  and  Hildanus  ufes  it  for  a cafe 
for  chirurgical  inftruments. 

THEOREM  (flEWfijua),  a propofition  upon 
any  fubjedl  that  is  demon ftrable,  differing  from 
a problem  in  this,  that  it  barely  aflerts  a thing 
to  be  proved  ; whereas  a problem  fuppofes  fome 
data,  then  requires  them  to  be  put  together, 
and  laftly,  afferts  the  thing  required  to  be  done, 
which  is  to  be  proved  by  the  demonftration. 

THEORY  (from  bswpsw,  contemplor,  to  con- 
template J,  is  the  fpeculative  part  of  any  fcience 
that  directs  to  the  rules  of  pracfice.  Many 
delaficns  have  refulted  to  medicine  from  an  in- 
dulgence in  fpcculations  and  fanciful  theories. 
Modern  philofophcrs,  however,  are  convinced 
of  the  neceflity  of  e.xperiment  and  patient  ob- 
fervation,  in ‘all  cafes  where  the  foundations  of 
any  fcience  are  to  be  laid.  See  Medicine. 


THAPSUS,  great  white  mullein,  high  taper, 
or  cow’s  lung- wort,  a fpecies  of  Verbascum. 

THERAPEUTIC  (from  ^spocTrevoo,  fa7J0,  t» 
make  %vcll J,  that  part  of  phyfic  that  refpedts  the 
prefcription  of  medicine,  or  the  method  of  cure. 
See  Medicine.  Therapeutics  furnifli  the  Ala- 
ieria  Med'ica  Its  preparations  and  manner  of 
giving  them. 

THERIACA,  probably  from  fera^  a 
heajly  and  oi,K£op,on,fano,  to  cure,  becaufe  it  is  ap- 
plied to  fuch  things  as  are  chiefly  calculated  for 
curing  the  bites  of  polfonous  anirtjals.  It  was 
firfl  given  to  the  celebrated  com.pofition  of  An- 
dromachus,  which,  till  of  late  years,  was  one 
of  our  officinal  remedies.  Writers,  however, 
afterwards  afcribed  it  to  many  other  medicines 
of  the  like  form  and  virtues,  but  now  the  term 
is  done  away  altogether. 

THERM.iL  (flsfjxai,  from  ktspiuaivca,  calefacio, 
to  }?iake  nvarm),  hot  baths.  See  Balneum. 

THESIS  (fles-jf),  any  fhort  fentence  or  fubjefl 
taken  to  difcourfe  or  difpute  upon  in  the 
fchools,  prior  to  the  conferring  degrees  of 
phyfic,  &c. 

THIGH,  that  part  of  a horfe  which  reaches 
from  the  huckle  or  whirl-bone  to  the  fliffle  or 
knee-pan.  It  is  moved  by  feveral  mufcles. 
Three  bend  the  thigh  forwards,  or  lift  it 
upwards,  as  when  the  fliffle  is  raifed  towards 
the  belly  ; and  three  draw  it  backwards.  The 
thigh  is  alfo  turned  inwards  by  one  mufcle, 
which  has  feveral  origins,  and  is  turned  outwards 
by  four  mufcles.  'The  firfl  of  the  flexors  of 
the  thigh  rifes  from  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of 
the  lowermofl  vertebrae  of  the  chefl,  below  the 
withers,  and  two  or  three  uppermofl  of  the 
loins,  and  is  inferted  by  a ftrong  round  tendon 
into  the  fore-part  of  the  leffer  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone. The  fecond  rifes  from  the  fharc-bone, 
and  Is  alfo  implanted,  by  a ftrong  round  tendon, 
into  the  leffer  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  near  the 
fliffle.  The  third,  and  all  the  other  mufcles  of 
the  thigh,  except  the  two  laft  that  turn  the 
thigh  obliquely,  'have  their  origins  from  the 
hip-bones,  rump,  and  os  facrum  ; fome  from 
their  outfides,  others  from  their  infides,  fome 
from  a higher  or  more  diftant  derivation,  and 
fome  have  a nearer  origin,  and  are  all  inferted 
either  immediately  above  the  fliffle,  or  at  the 
very  extremity  of  the  thigh-bone.  The  In- 
fertion  of  thefe  mufcles  being  more  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  thigh-bone  in  a horfe  than  in 
man,  feem  the  more  neceifary,  becaufe  by  this 
means  they  are  able  to  move  a greater  wmight, 
and  lift  the  thigh  higher,  than  if  their  Infcrtions 
had  been  more  upwards  into  the  neck  of  that 
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bone.  Befides,  the  thigh-bone  of  a horfc  is 
much  fhorter  in  proportion  than  in  man,  and 
therefore  requires  this  fort  of  mechanifm  in  the 
infertion  of  thefe  mufcles,  to  perform  all  the 
ordinary  motions  of  the  thigh.  Thefe  compofe 
the  flelhy  part  of  the  hip,  efpecially  thofe  that 
anfwer  to  the  gluteus  externus,  internus,  and 
mcdius,  and  fome  of  them  have  very  ftrong 
fibres,  and  pafs  over  the  whirl-bone  and  hip 
joint,  to  which  they  are  a very  great  fecurity. 
‘I'he  lafl  pair  that  turn  the  thigh  obliquely,  rife 
the  one  from  the  outer  circumference  of  tire 
hole  of  the  ifchium,  and  the  other  from  the 
inner  circumference,  and  are  both  inferted  near 
the  great  rotator  of  the  thigh,  being  like  a flay 
to  prevent  any  irregular  motions  In  the  other 
mufcles.  For  a view  of  thefe  mufcles,  fee 
the  plates  annexed  to  the  articles  Muscles, 
Horse,  &c. 

THIRST,  that  fenfation  produced  in  the 
organs  of  tafte  in  animals  which  indicates  the 
want  of  fluid  aliment.  The  caufe  is  probably 
in  the  ftomach,  though  the  uneafmefs  is  in  the 
mouth,  and,  there  is  a great  deficiency  in  the 
fecretions  of  the  falivary  and  other  glands. 
Thirfl  is  a fymptom  in  fome  difeafes,  particularly 
in  fevers.  It  is  alTuaged,  in  common  cafes,  by 
water  (fee  "Watering)  ; but  when  it  is  a 
fymptom  of  difeafe,  the  relief  is  more  con- 
fiderable,  when  acids  are  added  to  it  in  fmall 
proportion.  For  fome  ufeful  cautions  in  giving 
water  to  horfes,  fee  the  article  Exercise. 

'I  FILASIS  (fiAatrij),  a deprefhon  of  a bone 
in  the  flcull. 

T HOR  A HEIiVETIANA,  crow-foot,  a 
fpecies  of  ranunculus. 

THORACIC  DUCT.  See  Lacteals. 

THORAX.  See  Chest. 

'1  HORN.  The  fkin  and  flefli  in  all  animals 
are  expofed  to  injury  by  pun£ture  from  thorns. 
See  the  articles  Pricking,  Puncture,  and 
Wounds.  If  a thorn  is  found  in  a part,  it 
mufl  either  be  carefully  drawn  out  by  a pair  of 
iharp -pointed  forceps,  or  a fmall  incifion  mufl 
be  made  into  the  fkin  fo  as  to  enable  the 
operator  to  diflodge  it ; and  the  fooner  this  is 
done  after  the  accident  the  better,  as  it  will  be 
rendered  much  more  difficult  when  the  in- 
flammation, always  confequent  on  the  violence 
done  to  the  part,  is  come  on.  Where  it  cannot 
be  removed,  fuppuration  in  the  part  mufl  be 
encouraged  by  emollient  poultices,  &c.  See 
Poultice. 

THROMBUS  When  a vein  is 

opened,  fometimes  the  blood  is  infmuated  into 
the  cellular  membrane  about  the  orifice,  fo  as  to 


form  a tumour,  which  when  fmall  and  round, 
is  thus  named. 

THRUSH.  In  this  difeafe,  there  Is,  in  the 
foot  of  a horfe,  an  inflammation  of  the  fenfible 
frog,  occafioned  either  by  contradled  heels,  the 
want  of  cleanlinefs  in  the  part,  or  fhoeing  on 
erroneous  principles ; but  inofl  frequently  the 
laft.  See  Shoeing. 

The  thrufh  may  be  known  by  a tendernefs 
felt  on  preffing  the  frog,  which  is  alfo  accom- 
panied with  a difcharge  of  matter. 

1 he  cure  confifts  in  removing  the  ffioe,  and 
lowering  the  heels,  fo  much  as  that  the  frog 
may  come  in  contadl  with  the  ground.  After 
which  the  horfe  fliould  {land  without  flioes  for 
feveral  days  ; and  the  part  fhould  be  wafhed 
two  or  three  times  a-day  with  a brufh  and  foap 
lather,  and  afterw'ards  drefled  with  the  following 
ointment,  recommended  by  Mr.  Denny  : 

Take  of  "Vitriolated  zinc, 

Armenian  bole. 

Alum,  of  each,  in  powder,  one 
ounce ; 

Tar,  fufficient  to  form  an  ointment. 

Mix. 

We  are  to  apply  this  on  lint  between  the 
cleft  of  the  frog,  and  renew  it  occa- 
fionally. 

“ All  the  difeafed  parts,”  fays  Mr.  Denny, 
“ ffiould  be  removed  with  the  drawing-knife. 
If  the  animal  he  not  allowed  reft,  bar-lhoes 
muft  be  applied  until  the  difeafe  is  removed. 
If  there  be  much  inflammation,  we  may  take 
away  three  or  four  pints  of  blood,  and  give  a 
mafli,  with  nitre,  every  evening.  A rowel  may 
likewife  be  placed  in  the  cheft,  and  continued 
for  two  or  three  weeks-  A diuretic  ball  (fee 
Ball)  may  be  occafionally  given,  and  the  foot 
fomented  in  warm  water,  in  which  a handful 
of  fait  is  diflblved,  previous  to  the  ufe  of  the 
dreffings.” 

If  the  difeafe  proceed  from  contradled  heels, 
the  only  certain  remedy  is  the  ufe  of  the  ar- 
tijida/  frog  invented  by  INIr.  Coleman.  See 
Frog. 

J HURLS  COR  i EX,  alfo  called  eleutJjeria., 
cafcarilla.  It  is  plentiful  in  the  Bahama  iflands, 
particularly  in  one  called  Eletilheria, 

1 HURIS  LIGNUM,  i.  e.  Rhodium. 

'J  HUS,  frankincenfe.  See  Frankincense. 

THYME,  the  Ehymls  •vulgaris  Linn.  1 he 
leaves  of  this  plant,  which  is  frequent  in  our 
gardens,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July,  have  an 
agreeable  aromatic  fmell,  and  a warm  pungent 
talle  ; which  are  imparted  by  infufiou  to  redti- 
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fied  fpirit,  and  fent  over  In  diftillatlon  witli 
water.  Along  with  the  water  arifes  an  eflential 
oil,  extremely  hot  and  pungent.  It  differs  little 
from  origanum,  and  may  be  put  to  the  fame  ufe. 
See  the  article  Oils. 

THYMIC^.  'J'he  arteries  and  veins  of  the 
thymus  gland  are  thus  named. 

THYMION  (Suix.iciv),  a fmall  wart  rifing  upon 
the  flcin  fomewhat  flender,  but  flat ; yet  hard 
and  rough  at  the  top.  The  worfl  kind  are  thofe 
which  are  apt  to  bleed. 

THYMUS.  See  Chest. 

'I'HYO-HYOIDaEUS,  the  fame  as  Hyo- 
T nYRoiDiEus.  See  the  latter. 
THYREO-ARYTENOIDH^US  (from  6s- 

fcutum,  a helmet,  aovrcciyac,  an  ewer,  and 
£ioo;,  forma,  JJoapeJ,  a mufcle  of  the  larynx,  thus 
called  from  its  fhape  and  ofBce,  as  it  aflifts  in 
opening  the  wind-pipe,  and  drawing  in  air. 
See  Larynx. 

THYROID  CARTILAGE.  See  the  article 
Larynx  : alfo  Plate  XI.  and  the  defeription  of 
parts  compofing  “ the  neckf  under  the  article 
Horse. 

'I'HYROIDES  (from  ^v^so^,  feutam ),  are 
glands  of  the  Larynx,  which  fee.  See  alfo 
Plate  X.  and  the  defeription  of  parts  “ in  the 
neck,"  under  the  article  Horse. 

TIBIA,  the  inner  and  larger  bone  of  the  leg 
in  the  human  fubje£l.  In  the  horfe,  its  fitua- 
tion  is  fhewn  in  Plate  V.  See  the  defeription 
of  “ the  lower  limbs  f under  the  article  Bones. 

TIBIALIS,  Musculus.  Of  this  name  there 
are  two  mufcles,  the  anticus,  which  arifes  flefhy 
from  the  upper  and  fore-part  of  the  tibia,  and 
adhering  to  the  external  fide  of  the  tibia  as  it 
defeends,  it  pafles  under  the  ligamentum  an- 
nulare, and  is  inferted  into  the  os  cuneiforme, 
which  anfwers  to  the  great  toe;  and  the pofticus, 
w'hich  arifes  from  the  fuperior  and  back  part  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  the  membrane  that  ties 
them  together  ; and  defeending  by  the  hinder 
part  of  the  tibia,  it  pafles  through  the  fiflure  of 
the  inner  ankle,  and  is' inferted  into  the  under- 
fide  of  the  os  naviculare : this  moves  the  foot 
inwards,  and  the  former  bends  it  forwards. 
For  both  thefe  mufcles  in  the  horfe,  fee  Plate  X. 
and  the  defeription  of  parts  in  the  “ right,”  and 
“ left  lower  limbs,”  under  FIorse. 

'MBIALLS  AllTERIA.  As  the  poplltea 
ends,  it  divides  into  two  principal  branches,  the 
fivit  of  which  runs  between  the  head  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  paffing  from  behind  forwards 
on  the  interofleous  ligament,  whence  it  is  called 
tilialis  anterisr : the  fecond  branch  divides  into 
two  more,  the  largelt  of  which  is  the  i.nnermoft. 


and  Is  called  tibialis  poferior.  In  Plates  XIV, 
and  XV.  this  artery  is  fliewn  as  it  exifts  in  the 
horfe.  See  the  defeription  of  mufcles,  &c. 
“ m the  lower  limbs f under  Horse. 

riBIALIS  VENA, accompanies  Its  refpe£IIve 
artery  of  courfe.  See  Tibialis  Arteria  ; alfo 
Plate  XV.  , 

TIC,, or  Tyke.  See  Ricinus. 

TICK,  or  Crib-biting.  See  the  article 
Crib-biting. 

I'ICKLISH,  In  the  manege.  A horfe  Is  faid 
to  be  tickUfh,  that  is  too  tender  upon  the  fpur, 
and  too  fenfible ; and  that  does  not  freely  fly 
from  the  fpurs,  but  in  fome  meafure  refills 
them,  throwing  himfelf  up  when  they  prick  his 
fkin. 

TIME,  in  the  manege,  is  fometimes  taken 
for  the  motion  of  a horfe  that  obferves  meafure 
and  juflnefs  in  performing  a manege ; and 
fometimes  it  fignifies  the  interval  between  two 
of  his  motions.  In  the  manege  of  a ftep  and  a 
leap,  the  horfe  makes  by  turns  a corvet  between 
two  caprioles  ; and  in  that  cafe  the  corvet  is 
one  time  that  prepares  the  horfe  for  the  caprioles- 
The  times  obferved  in  making  a ftop,  are  nothing 
but  fo  many  falcades. 

TIN,  a genus  in  the  clafs  of  metals.  It  is 
an  imperfe£l  metal,  of  a whitenefs  approaching 
to  that  of  filver,  very  malleable,  and  readily 
extenfible  under  the  hammer  ; it  hath  lefs 
du£liHty  than  gold,  filver,  or  copper  ; yet  it  has 
enough  to  allow  of  its  extenfion  into  very  thin 
leaves.  It  has  little  or  no  elafticity.  A tin- 
wire,  one-tenth  of  an  inch  diameter,  fupports  a 
weight  of  forty-nine  pounds  and  a half,  without 
breaking.  Tin  is  fcarcely  at  all  fonorous  when 
pure  ; it  is  the  lighteft  of  all  metals  : if  rubbed 
between  the  hands,  exhales  a difagreeable  odour 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  has  a tafte  not  lefs  dif- 
agreeable : when  bent,  it  makes  a little  crackling 
noife,  as  if  it  were  breaking.  This  metal, 
granulated.  Is  employed  in  medicine  as  an  an- 
thelmintic. 

TIN  FLOS,  a genus  in  the  order  of  crypto- 
metalline flofes.  All  the  fpecies  have  a glofl'y  ap- 
pearance, and  are  frequently  found  in  different 
kinds  of  figures  : fome  of  them  are  tranf- 
parent,  and  others  are  opake  : the  individuals 
arc  mineralized  with  arfenic. 

'I'INCyE  os,  a name  given  to  the  mouth  of 
the  womb  in  a woman,  from  its  fuppofed  re-- 
fembl.mce  to  a tench's  mouth. 

TINCTURE  {{xQvc\.tingo,  to  dye ),  any  coloured 
folution  of  animal  or  vegetable  matters  in  vinous 
or  fpirituous  menflrua. 

TINEA  CAPITIS,  fcallcd  head.  This  and 
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the  crujla  laElea  are  commonly  defcribed  as 
diftin£l:  and  unconnedled  difeafes  in  the  human 
fubje£l:.  How  far  thefe  difeafes  are  to  be  traced 
in  brute  animals  remains  to  be  afcertained. 

TINEAL  and  Tincal,  i.  e.  borax.  See 
Borax. 

TIT,  a little  horfe  or  nag.  Some  call  a 
horfe  of  a middle  fize  a double  tit. 

TITILLARES,  Vf.n^,  the  iliac  veins. 

TITILLATION,  a fenfation  of  pleafure  from 
the  touch  of  fome  parts,  but  chiefly  of  thofe 
concerned  in  generation. 

TOBACCO.  See  Nicotiana. 

TOE,  in  brute  animals,  the  extreme  fore  part 
of  the  foot.  "I’he  fame  portion  of  any  thing 
attached  to  the  foot  acquires  the  fame  name 
from  its  relation.  Thus  we  not  only  fpeak  of 
the  toe  of  the  foot,  and  the  toe  of  the  hoof  in  the 
horfe,  but  alfo  of  the  toe  of  the  fhoe.  The  point 
of  the  frog  is  alfo  called  the  toe  of  the  frog. 

TOES.  Thefe,  in  the  human  fubje(£I,  are 
made  up  of  fourteen  bones.  The  great  toe  has 
two,  and  the  reft  have  two  each  : they  are  like 
the  bones  of  the  fingers,  but  fliorter.  In  the 
toes  are  found  twelve  ofla  fefamoidea,  as  in  the 
fingers.  Thefe  parts  differ  in  different  brutes 
that  have  them.  In  the  horfe,  the  extreme 
point  of  the  cruft  is  called  the  toe  of  the  hoof,  &c. 
See  Toe 

TOLUTANiJM  BALSAMUM,  the  balfam 
of  Tolu  ; a refinous  juice,  flowing  from  in- 
cifions  made  in  the  bark  of  a tree,  of  which  we 
have  various  accounts  : it  is  the  Toluifera  Ba  fa- 
mum  InNN. 

TONE  (from  tivow,  to  frengthen).  Every 
veflel,  membrane,  and  mufcle,  with  every  fibre 
in  the  fenfible  parts  of  an  animal  body,  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  fliorten  themfelves,  and 
this  is  their  tonic  power.  Hence,  by  the  word 
tcne^  applied  to  the  fyftem,  we  mean  the 
ftrength  and  ailivity  of  the  moving  powers  of 
the  conftitution ; and,  to  medicines,  all  fuch 
are  confidered  as  tonics  which  increafe  the  ac- 
tion and  firmnefs  of  the  folid  parts  of  the  ma- 
chine j and  are,  therefore,  fomcthing  more  than 
aftringents,  though  ufed  by  fome  authors  fy- 
nonymoufly  in  that  fenfe.  Bark,  iron,  and  fome 
other  minerals,  arc  reckoned  tonic  remedies. 

lONGUE,  that  member  of  an  animal 
%^’hich  is  fituatcd  in  the  mouth,  which  adls  a 
principal  part  in  maftication,  as  it  forces  the 
food  between  the  grinders,  and  aflifts  alfo  in 
the  a£I  of  deglutition,  which  could  not  be  per- 
formed without  it.  It  performs  alfo  fome  fub- 
ordinate  offices  of'grpat  ufe  to  brute  animals,  as 
licking  their  coats,  &c. 

The  tongue  is  itfelf  a mufcular  fubftance, 


made  up  of  fibres  varioufly  combined  together, 
and  in  fuch  a manner  as  may  beft  fuit  and  cor- 
refpond  with  all  its  different  motions.  7'he 
tongue  has  five  pair  of  mufcles  that  are  proper 
to  it  alone,  and  two  pair  that  are  common  to  it 
and  the  bone  called  the  os  hyoides.  See 
Hyoides.  Some  of  thefe  mufcles  rife  from  the 
latter,  and  others  from  the  lower  jaw.  Thofe 
that  rife  from  this  bone,  have  their  infertions 
into  the  apertures  of  the  lower  jaw-bone.  One 
pair,  drat  pull  the  tongue  backwards,  arife 
from  the  temporal  bones,  and  are  inferted  into 
tlie  fides  of  the  tongue ; and  another  pair  from 
the  lower  jaw,  near  the  furthermoft  grinding 
teeth,  are  inferted  into  the  ligament  or  bridle  of 
the  tongue  ; by  which  means  they  are  fuited  to 
all  its  various  motions.  The  mufcles  common 
to  the  tongue  and  os  hyoides,  adb  chiefly  in 
concert  with  the  others,  and  give  the  tongue 
fuch  motions  as  forward  the  aliment  into  the 
gullet,  when  it  is  fufficiently  chewed,  and  pre- 
pared to  pafs  into  the  ftomach.  Wounds, 
cankers,  or  other  affeftions  of  the  tongue  in 
horfes,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  eafily  cured, 
when  proper  applications  are  made  ufe  of. 
1 in£Iure  of  myrrh  and  .^gyptiacum  form  a 
fuitable  application  in  fome  of  thefe  cafes. 
TONIC.  See  Tone. 

TONIC  SPASM.  In  a morbid  ftate,  the 
contra£lions  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  or  of  the 
mufcles,  are  involuntary,  and  are  excited  by 
unufual  and  unnatural  caufes,  when  the  con- 
tradlions  are  to  a violent  degree,  and  are  nei- 
ther fucceeded  by  a fpontaneous  relaxation,  nor 
readily  yield  to  an  extenfion,  either  from  the 
action  of  antagonift  mufcles,  or  from  other  ex- 
tending powers  applied.  This  ftate  of  contrac- 
tion is  what  has  been  called  tonic fpafm,  and 
what  may  be  named  ftri£lly  and  Amply  a fpafm. 

TONSILS,  or,  as  they  are  popularly  called, 
ALMONDS,  are  two  round  or  oval  glands  placed 
on  the  fides  of  the  bafis  of  the  tongue,  under 
the  common  membrane  of  the  fauces,  with 
which  they  are  covered.  Each  of  them  has  a 
large  oval  finus,  which  opens  into  the  fauces, 
and  in  it  there  are  great  numbers  of  fmaller 
glands,  which  difeharge  a mucus  into  the 
fauces,  larynx,  and  oefophagus,  for  moiftening 
and  lubricating  thofe  parts.  When  the  oefo- 
phagus acts,  it  coinprefles  the  tonfils. 

7'OPHUS.  See  Gumma. 

TOPICS  {ro'Kiy.x,  from  YOTrof,  /ocus,  aplacCyOX 
partjy  are  fuch  remedies  as  are  externally  ap- 
plied to  any  particular  part. 

'rORCHENKSS,  in  the  manege,  a long 
flick  with  1 hole  at  end  of  it.  Through  this 
runs  a ftrap  of  leather,  the  two  ends  of  which, 
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licing  ticil  together,  ferve  clofely  to  tie  up  a 
horie’s  note,  as  long  ns  the  (lick  is  kept  upon 
the  halter  or  fnathe.  I'his  is  done  to  keep  the 
horfe  from  being  unruly  when  drefl'ed,  or  upon 
any  other  occafion. 

'I’ORMEN  riLLA,  feptfoil,  or  tormentil,  a 
g^inus  in  Linnreus’s  botany.  He  enumerates  two 
ipecies.  I he  college  have  retained  the  root  of 
the  tormentilla  ereBa  Linn,  in  their  Pharmaco- 
pceia  ; it  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Pulvis  e Creta 
Compofitus. 

TORMINA,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  pains  of  any 
kind,  according  to  the  differences  of  parts,  or 
fymptoms,  and  is  variouily  diftinguiflied.  But 
in  a more  particular  manner  we  exprefs  the 
gripes,  by  tormina  ventris. 

TORPOR,  a diminution  of  fenfe  and  mo- 
tion in  a flefhy  part. 

'I'ORTICOLLIS,  a kind  of  contra£Iion,  by 
which  the  neck  is  bent  to  one  fide. 

'I'ORTIO,  a ffrain  in  a joint. 
TOUCH-ME-NOT,  See  Noli  me  tan- 

GERE. 

TOXITESIA,  mug-wort.  See  Mugwort. 
TRACHEA.  See  the  article  Aspera  Arte- 
RiA:  alfo  Plate  XI.  and  the  defcription  of  parts 
“ in  the  neck”  under  Horse. 

TRACHEALIS,  belonging  to  the  trachea, 
or  windpipe.  Thus  the  arteria  and  vena  tra- 
chealisy  are  blood-veffels  of  that  part. 

TRACHELO-MASTOIDAEUS  (from-r^a- 
yijXof,  colluniy  its  chief  origin  being  from  the 
vertebrae  of  the  neck).  This,  in  the  horfe,  is 
(hewn  in  Plate  XIV.  and  the  defcription  under 
Horse. 

TR  ACEIOM  A (rj  from  rough) , 

In  Cullen’s  Nofology,  it  is  a variety  of  the  Oph- 
thalmia ’Tarji. 

TRACHEOTOMY  (from  rfa%T]Aof,  and 
ftiivui,  feco,  to  cut J;  the  making  an  opening  in- 
to the  trachea.  This  operation  is  alfo  called 
bronchotomyy  and  laryngotomy,  and  is  made,  in 
the  human  fubje£I,  by  incifion,  or  by  punc- 
ture, betwixt  the  third  and  fourth  ring  of  the 
trachea  ; or,  if  this  place  cannot  be  chofen,  the 
opening  is  made  a little  lower.  When  the  Ikin 
is  cut  through,  a fmall  incifion  is  made  into  the 
wind-pipe,  and  then  a fhort  but  crooked  canula 
fixed  for  the  air  to  pafs  through.  This  opera- 
tion is  feldom  performed  on  brute  animals, 
though  fome  cafes  may  require  it. 

TRAGACANTHA,  goat’s-thorn,  a fpecies 
of  ajlragalus.  The  college  have  retained  the 
gum  tragacanth  in  their  Pharmacopoeia  *,  it  en- 
ters the  Pulvis  e Tragacantha  Compofitus,  and 
fome  other  formulte.  They  have  alfo  directed 
a folution  called  Mucilago  "I'ragacanthje. 


TRAGOPOGON,  goat’s-beard,  falfafy,  a 
genus  in  Linn^us’s  botany.  He  enumerates 
fourteen  fpecies. 

IRAMEL,  or  Trammel,  in  the  manege, 
a machine  or  contrivance  for  teaching  a horfe 
to  arnble.  See  the  article  Amble.  In  books  on 
this  fubje£l:  it  is  direfted  to  be  formed  after  the 
following  manner  ; i.  “ The  fide-ropes  muff  be 
made  of  ftrong  pack-thread,  twilled  into  a de- 
licate llrong  cord,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a fmall 
jack-line,  with  a noofe  or  loop  at  each  end. 
I'hey  fhould  not  be  twilled  too  hard,  but  gent- 
ly, and  with  an  elallic  quality,  which  will  pre- 
vent the  tramel  from  breaking.  Thefe  fide- 
ropes  mufl  be,  in  length,  thirty-fix  inches,  for 
a horfe  of  an  ordinary  llature ; and  either 
longer  or  fhorter,  according  to  his  fize,  and 
quite  equal  one  with  another.  Hofe  mull 
be  placed  on  the  fmall  of  the  fore-leg,  and  the 
fmall  of  the  hinder-leg  above  the  paltern -joint  ; 
and  thefe  mull  be  made  of  fine  girth  web,  that 
is  foft  and  pliant,  and  joined  with  double  cot- 
ton.' Over  the  girth-web  mull  be  fallened 
llrong  tabbs  of  white  neat’s-leather  w'ell  tal- 
lowed, fuited  to  an  equal  length,  and  llamped 
with  holes  at  equal  dillances,  which  may  pafs 
through  the  noofes  of  the  fide-ropes,  and  be 
made  longer  or  ffiorter  at  pleafure,  with  very 
llrong  buckles.  Thefe  hofe  are  alfo  to  be  made 
fall  about  the  horfe’s  legs,  with  fmall  buckles, 
and  the  hofe  of  the  girth  Ihould  be  four  inches 
in  length,  and  the  long  tabbs  with  the  large 
buckles  ten  inches.  3.  The  bach-bandy  which 
is  for  no  other  ufe  but  to  bear  up  the  fide- 
ropes,  Ihould,  if  you  tramel  all  four  legs,  be 
made  of  fine  girth- web,  and  lined  with  cotton; 
but  if  you  tramel  only  one  fide,  then  a com- 
mon tape  will  ferve,  taking  care  that  it  carries 
the  fide-ropes  in  an  even  line,  without  either 
rifing  or  falling  : for  if  it  rifes  it  fhortens  the 
fide-rope,  and  if  it  falls  there  is  danger  of  its 
entangling. 

“ To  ufe  the  tramely  bring  the  horfe  into  a 
fmooth  path,  and  being  made  fall  about  his 
legs,  untie  the  long  tabbs  of  his  near  fore-leg 
and  near  hinder-leg  ; then  put  the  fide-rope  to 
them ; and  take  care  that  the  horfe  ftand  at 
that  juft  proportion  which  nature  has  formed 
him  in,  without  either  (training  or  enlarging  his 
limbs,  and  in  that  even  and  juft  length,  ftay  the 
fide-rope  by  the  fmall  tape  faftened  up  to  the 
faddle ; then  with  your  hand  on  the  bridle, 
ftraightening  his  head,  put  him  gently  forward, 
and  (if  there  be  occafion)  let  another  perfon 
put  him  forward  alfo,  and  fo  force  him  to  amble 
up  and  down  the  road  with  gentlenefs,  fuffering 
him  to  take  his  own  time,  that  he  may  come  to 
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underlland  his  reflraint,  and  what  motion  you 
would  have  him  perform.  If  he  fhould  {tumble, 
or  perhaps  fall  now  and  then,  yet  do  you  only 
Hay  his  head,  pjive  him  leave  to  rife,  and  put 
him  forwards  again  gently,  till  the  horfe,  find- 
ing his  own  fault,  and  underRanding  the  mo- 
tion, will  become  perfect,  and  amble  in  hand 
very  pleafantly. 

“ To  effedt  this  with  more  eafe  to  the  horfe, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  give  the  fide-ropes  more 
length  than  ordinary  at  his  firR  tramelling,  both 
that  the  twitches  may  be  lefs  fudden,  and  the 
motion  coming  more  gently,  the  horfe  may 
fooner  apprehend  it.  But,  as  foon  as  he  is  ar- 
rived at  any  perfedtion  in  the  pace,  put  the  fides 
to  their  true  length  ; for  an  inch  too  long  Is  a 
foot  too  flow  in  the  pace  ; and  an  Inch  too  fliort 
will  caufe  rolling,  a twitching  up  of  the  legs, 
and,  indeed,  a kind  of  downright  halting. 
When  the  horfe  will  thus  amble  in  hand  per- 
fedfly  with  the  tramel  on  one  fide,  you  may  then 
change  it  to  the  other  fide,  and  make  him 
amble  in  hand  as  before ; and  thus  repeat  it, 
changing  from  one  fide  to  another,  till,  with 
this  hal^tramel,  he  will  perform  readily  and 
fwiftly. 

“ Having  attained  to  this,  which  may  be 
effedfed  In  two  or  three  hours’  labour,  if  there 
be  any  tradfablenefs  in  the  horfe,  put  on  the 
whole  tramel,  with  the  broad  flat  back-band, 
tramelling  both  fides  equally,  and  fo  run  him 
in  hand,  at  the  utmoR  length  of  the  bridle, 
along  the  road,  feveral  times  ; then  paufe  and 
cherifh  him,  and  ply  him  thus  till  you  have 
brought  him  to  amble  completely. 

“ When  this  is  the  cafe,  put  him  upon  un- 
even ground,  as  up  and  down  hill,  where  there 
are  roughneffes,  hollownefs,  and  falfe  treading. 
When  perfedl  in  hand  upon  all  thefe  motions, 
fet  a boy  or  groom  upon  his  back,  making  him 
amble,  while  you  hold  his  head  to  prevent  dan- 
ger. Afterwards  mount  him,  and  with  all 
gentlenefs  increafe  his  pace  more  and  more,  till 
he  becom.e  perfedl  ; and  as  you  did  before  with 
him  in  hand,  fo  do  now  on  his  back,  firR  with 
the  half-tramel,  then  with  the  whole,  changing 
the  tramel  often  from  one  fide  to  the  other  ; and 
alfo  changing  the  ground,  vaJtich  fhould  be  done 
two  or  three  times  a-day. 

“ When  you  have  brought  the  horfe  thus 
to  perfe£lion,  you  may  lay  afide  the  tramel, 
and  ride  him  without  it  j but  do  this  in  a high- 
way, and  not  In  a private  fmooth  road,  which 
affords  but  a deceitful  pace,  that  will  be  left 
upon  every  fenfation  of  wearinefs ; therefore 
pace  him  on  the  highway  three  or  four  miles  in 
a morning  j and  in  cafe  you  find  him  forfake 


his  gait  from  any  caufe,  always  carrying  the 
half-tramel  in  your  pocket,  alight  and  put  it  on; 
and  thus  continue  to  exercife  him,  giving  him 
eafe  now  and  then,  and  at  laR  bring  him  home 
in  his  true  pace.” 

TRAMELLED.  In  the  manege,  a horfe 
is  faid  to  be  tramelled  that  has  blazes  or  white 
marks  upon  the  fore  and  hind  feet  on  one  fide, 
as  the  far-foot  before  and  behind.  He  Is  thus 
called  from  refemblance  of  the  white  foot  to  the 
hofe  of  a half-tramel.  A crofs-tramelled  horfe 
is  one  that  has  white  marks  on  two  of  his  feet, 
that  Rand  crofswife,  like  St.  Andrew’s  crofs  ; as 
in  the  far  fore-foot,  and  the  near  hind-foot ; or 
in  the  near-foot  before,  and  the  far-foot  be- 
hind. 

TRANCHEFILE,  In  the  manege,  the  crofs- 
chain  of  a bridle  that  runs  along  the  bit-mouth 
from  one  branch  to  the  other. 

TRANSFUSION  (from  trans,  through ^ and 
fuudo,  to  pour),  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  letting 
the  blood  of  one  animal  out,  fo  as  to  be  im- 
mediately received  by  another.  Some  iiiRances 
favourable  to  this  practice  are  cited  under  the 
article  Resuscitation. 

TRANSMUTATION  (from  trans,  through, 
and  muto,  to  change ),  has  been  a term  much 
ufed  amongR  alchemIRs  for  the  changing  one 
metal  into  another ; but  fuch  pretenfions  are 
now  only  laughed  at. 

TRANSPIRATION  (from  trans,  through, 

fpiro,  to  breathe),  the  fame  as  Perspira- 
tion, which  fee. 

dRANSVERSALIS  ABDOMINIS,  a 
mufcle  that  lies  under  the  obliqui,  and  arlfes 
from  the  cartilago  xiphoides,  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  falfe  ribs,  from  the  tranfverfe  apo- 
phyfes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins  : it  Is  fixed 
in  the  inner  fide  of  the  fpine  of  the  ilium,  and 
is  inferted  Into  the  os  pubis,  and  linea  alba. 
This,  with  the  Oblique  (which  fee),  unites  its 
tendons  as  it  approaches  the  linea  alba,  and  is 
the  only  mufcle  that  is  cut  in  the  operation  for 
the  bubonocele:  it  has  a fine  and  thin  mem- 
brane that  clofes  exactly  its  ring  or  hole  through 
which  the  veflelspafs.  This  mufcle  in  the  horfe 
is  fhewn  in  Plates  X.  and  XV.  See  the  de- 
fcription  of  mufcles  in  the  trunk)’  under  the 
article  Horse. 

TRANSVERSALIS  NASI.  Thefe  muf- 
cles run  from  the  upper  part  of  the  upper  lip  to 
the  ridge  of  the  nofe. 

dRANbVERSALIS  ANIICUS.  That 
diRInguiflred  by  the  epithet  primus  Is  fituated 
between  the  bafis  of  the  occipit's  and  the  tranf- 
verfe apophyfis  of  the  firR  vertebra  of  the 
neck.  1 he  tranfverfalis  anticus  fecundus  is  fixed 
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near  the  middle  of  the  tranfverfe  apophyfis  of 
the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck  by  one  end,  and 
by  the  other  near  the  bafis  of  the  firft. 

TRANSVERSALIS  CERVICIS,or  Trans- 
VERSALis  Colli,  is  a part  of  the  mufcle  called 
T'ranfverfnVti  Dorft.  Some  make  three  of  this 
mufcle,  viz.  the  Saccr^  the  Semifpinatusy  and 
Trafifverjalis  Colli.  It  arifes  from  the  os  facrum, 
and  from  all  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of  the 
vertebras  of  the  loins,  back,  and  neck,  except 
the  tw'O  firft,  and  is  inferred  by  fo  many  diftinft 
tendons  into  all  tlieir  fuperior  fpines.  It  moves 
the  whole  fpine  obliquely  backwards.  This 
mufcle  is  ftiewn  in  Plate  XX.  See  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  parts  “ in  the  neck”  under  Muscles. 

TRANSVERSALIS  PENIS,  arifes  from 
the  ifchium,  juft  by  the  ereftores,  and  runs 
obliquely  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bulb  of  the 
ui'erhra.  It  helps  to  prefs  the  veins  upon  the 
back  of  the  penis  againft  the  os  pubis,  w'hich 
is  the  caufe  of  ere£tion.  See  Plate  XXII.  and 
the  defcription  of  parts  “ in  the  lower  limbs” 
under  Muscles. 

TRANSVERSALIS  URETHRAE,  is  a di- 
gaftric  mufcle  : its  two  extremities  are  fixed  in 
the  branches  of  the  ofla  pubis. 

TRAPEZOIDES  OS,  the  fecond  bone  in 
the  fecond  row  in  the  human  wrift. 

TRAPEZIUM,  is  a fpecies  of  quadrangle, 
confiding  of  four  unequal  fides.  Idience  the 
name  of  a bone,  in  the  horfe,  which  is  Ihewn 
in  Plate  V.  See  the  defcription  of  parts  “ in 
the  tipper  limbs”  under  Bones. 

TRAPEZIUS,  a name  given  to  the  mufcle 
otherwife  called  Cttcullaris,  from  its  refemblance 
in  fhape  to  a monk’s  hood.  This,  in  the  horfe,  is 
Ihewn  in  Plate  VI.  See  the  article  Exterior. 

TRAVE,  orTRAviCE,  is  a fmall  inclofure 
or  oblong  quadrangle,  placed  before  a farrier’s 
/hop,  and  confiding  of  four  pillars  or  pods  kept 
together  by  crofs  poles  ; the  inclofure  being  de- 
figned  for  holding  and  keeping  in  a horfe  that  is 
apt  to  be  unruly  in  time  of  Ihoeing,  or  of  any 
neceffary  operation. 

TRAVELLING,  the  performing  of  a jour- 
ney, which  is  frequently  done  on  horfeback. 
Under  the  article  Management,  we  have  given 
fome  valuable  inftru61:ions,  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  a horfe  when  on  a journey,  ex- 
trafted  from  Mr.  White’s  ufeful  publication  ; 
yet  we  are  neverthelefs  tempted,  on  account  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  fubjedd,  to  prefent 
the  reader  with  another,  and  fomewhat  dif- 
ferent, view  of  “ the  management  of  horfrs  when 
travelling^  as  given  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh. 

“ It  ought  always  to  be  remembered,”  fays 
that  accurate  writer,  “ that  when  a horfe  is 


intended  for  a journey  of  any  length,  and  the 
profpedb  of  continuing  it  for  fome  time,  that  he 
be  properly  prepared  for  it,  by  good  feeding, 
and  that  he  have  been  in  the  practice  of  regular 
and  daily  exercife  (fee  Exercise).  Without  a 
due  proportion  of  the  latter,  no  horfe  can  un- 
dergo any  fatigue,  without  d.inger  of  being  laid 
up  by  fome  acute  difeafe  ; for  which  reafon,  it 
will  be  obvious,  that  a horfe  which  is  too  fat, 
or  full  of  fleflr,  or  that  has  been  kept  long  on 
foft  feeding,  or  newly  from  the  hands  of  a 
dealer,  or  running  late  at  grafs,  or  that  has 
been  accuftomed  to  ftand  much  at  reft  in  the 
ftable,  or  that  may  be  too  low  of  flefh,  and 
exhaufted  by  former  fatigue,  in  confequence  of 
difeafe,  or  from  old  age,  can  be  fit  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  Neither  are  too  young  horfes  fit  for  a 
journey,  efpecially  w'hen  about  calling  their 
foal-teeth,  or  before  their  ftrength  is  confirmed, 
and  their  bodies  feafoned  by  habitual  labour  or 
exercife.  On  the  other  hand,  a horfe  that  is 
rather  meagre  than  fat,  and  whofe  flelh  is  firm 
from  good  feeding,  and  in  the  habitual  praiflice 
of  undergoing  aftive  exercifes  of  labour,  has 
always  the  bell  chance  of  performing  a long 
journey  with  eafe  to  himfelf,  and  with  fatisfac- 
tion  to  his  rider. 

“ For  the  eafe  of  the  horfe,  as  well  as  for 
the  fafety  of  the  rider,  it  is  proper  to  attend 
particularly  to  the  faddle,  and  to  be  certain 
that  it  fit  the  horfe’s  back  pi'operly.  It  mull 
neither  be  too  wide  in  the  trees,  fo  as  to  prefs 
forward  on  the  flioulder-blades,  nor  too  nar- 
row, fo  as  to  pinch  and  bruife  the  Ikin.  The 
bolftering  or  Huffing  in  the  pannel  mull  be 
adapted  to  the  hollow  fpaces  on  each  fide  of 
the  fpine  or  ridge  of  the  back  ; fo  that  it  may 
lie  fmooth  and  equal  on  every  part,  the  fpine 
excepted,  which  it  ought  not  to  touch  at  all, 
or  come  near,  either  on  the  fore  or  back  part. 
If  thus  properly  fitted,  there  will  be  no  occa- 
fion  for  a crupper,  unlefs  it  may  be  the  choice 
of  the  rider  to  ufe  one.  When  on  the  road, 
it  mull  be  feen  that  the  Huffing  in  the  faddle 
pannel  does  not  wear  too  thin,  which  it  will 
be  apt  to  do,  for  if  fo  it  fliould  be  repaired. 

“ Before  a horfe  fets  out  on  a journey,  it 
will  be  prudent  to  have  him  fhod  fome  days  be- 
forehand, in  order  to  difeover  if  any  accident 
fhould  happen  in  driving  the  nails  too  near,  &c. 
There  is  another  advantage  attending  this  cau- 
tion, which  is,  that  the  Ihoes  become  firmer  feated 
on  the  hoofs,  and  the  clenches  and  nails  rufted, 
which  contributes  greatly  to  keep  them  firm 
in  their  place.  If  the  horfe  goes  too  near,  fo  as 
to  cut  either  before  or  behind,  that  mull  be  pro- 
vided againft  by  ftioeing  him  in  a fuitable  manner. 
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“ Infteacl  of  the  cuftoinary  praftice'  of  wa- 
tering horfes  in  the  morning,  before  they  are 
fed,  it  will  be  found  of  more  advantage  to  water 
them  after  feeding  ; as  it  then  more  properly 
dilutes  the  food  that  is  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
and  at  the  fame  time  walhes  the  mouth  and 
throat,  and  prevents  or  reftrains  the  too  fudden 
return  of  thirll,  whicji  induces  horfes  to  ftop 
at  every  rivulet  that  comes  in  their  way.  But, 
as  horfes  that  Itand  in  a warm  liable  through 
the  night,  and,  perhaps,  feeding  greedily  on 
hay,  are  difpofed  to  drink  too  much  water, 
when  led  to  a watering  trough,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  prevent  them  from  drinking  too  much, 
by  giving  them  water  in  a pail  by  meafure. 
About  half  a pailful  at  once  will  be  fulFicicnt. 
On  their  firll  fetting  out,  they  ought  not  to  be 
too  fuddenly  hurried  on,  as  the  Itomach  and 
bowels  are  then  too  full.  As  this  fulnefs  goes 
oil',  they  will  naturally  mend  their  pace  ; but 
towards  the  end  of  ■ the  Itagc,  their  motion 
fhould  be  reftrained  by  degrees,  fo  as  to  be 
brought  in  as  cool  as  polTible.  After  they  are 
thoroughly  cooled,  and  well  drefled,  they  lliould 
then  be  fed  and  watered  as  mentioned  above. 
The  fame  rules  may  be  obferved  at  the  end  of 
every  llage.  At  night,  the  horfe’s  legs  below 
the  knee,  and  the  hoofs,  may  be  walhed  with 
water,  and  well  rubbed  afterwards,  till  the  legs 
are  thoroughly  dry,  when  he  may  be  fed,  and 
indulged  with  more  water  at  once  than  he  have 
had  before  through  the  day.  It  ought  always  to 
be  obferved,  when  horfes  come  to  the  end  of  a 
llage,  if  they  are  very  warm,  that  they  be 
walked  about  gently  till  they  become  cool  gra- 
dually ; but  by  no  means  to  waflr  their  legs,  or 
any  part  of  their  bodies,  till  they  are  cool.  In 
hot  weather,  when  the  roads  are  dry  and  dully, 
the  walhing  of  a horfe’s  legs  proves  very  I'e- 
frelliing,  and  when  the  roads  are  wet  and  dirty, 
it  is  the  readieft  method  of  cleaning  them  •, 
but  they  ought  always  to  be  rubbed  dry  after- 
wards.” 

Air.  Clark  here  reminds  the  young  traveller 
to  have  his  horfe’s  Ihoes  infpecled  at  every 
llage,  and  whatever  is  amifs  about  them  im- 
mediately rectified.  He  is  likewife  to  obferve 
that  the  faddle  has  kept  its  proper  place,  in 
order  to  avoid  injuring  the  back  or  ihoulder- 
blader. 

“ It  frequently  happens,”  fays  the  author, 
“ that  the  Ikin  of  a horfe  not  accullomed  to 
perform  long  journeys,  becomes  fcalded  by  the 
fridlion  of  the  girths,  and  likewife  on  the  under 
part  of  the  breafi,  between  the  fore  legs,  where 
the  Ikin  is  loofe  and  full  of  wrinkles.  This  pro- 
ceeds entirely  from  negledling  to  clean  the  fand 


and  dirt  from  ihefe  parts,  where  it  is  fuffered 
to  lodge  among  the  hair,  and  collecls  in 
lumps  ; fo  that,  by  the  continued  fridlion  in 
moving,  this  effe£l  is  produced,  and  is  attended 
with  pain  to  the  animal,  and  caufes  a contraflcd 
Hep  in  his  going.  When  this  is  not  taken  no- 
tice of  in  proper  time,  the  parts  become  in- 
flamed and  fwelled,  and  thi§  proves  a great 
hinderance  to  the  horfe’s  travelling.  When  the 
hair  is  fretted  off  by  the  girths,  the  latter 
fhould  be  waflied  clean  from  the  fand  and  dirt, 
and  dried  thoroughly  before  a fire,  after  the 
horfe  is  done  up  for  the  night.  At  the  fame 
time,  it  will  be  proper  to  caufe  the  fand  and 
gravel  to  be  picked  out  from  below  the  flioes, 
and  to  waflr  out  the  fmaller  particles  of  fand 
that  are  apt  to  lodge  there,  as  in  weak  hoofs 
it  frequently  ocenfions  lamenefs.  One  great 
advantage  that  arifes  to  the  hoofs  from  being 
frequently  wafhed  with  water,  efpecially  in 
dry  war.n  weather,  is,  that  it  keeps  them 
cool,  a Hate  which  is  moll  natural  to  them,  and 
which  is  much  more  beneficial  than  all  the 
Jiopping  and  greaftng  which  at  prefent  is  fo  much 
in  ufe. 

“ It  is  likewife  proper  to  obferve,  that  the 
faddle  girths  be  not  drawn  too  tight,  efpecially 
on  the  belly.  If  the  fore  girths  on  the  brealfe 
be  drawn  tolerably  tight,  that  will  be  fufficient 
of  itfelf,  if  the  faddle  fits  properly,  to  keep  it 
in  its  place.  The  girths  on  the  belly,  how- 
ever tight  they  may  be  drawn,  foorv  flacken 
as  the  bowels  empty,  and  they  only  ferve  to 
give  pain  to  the  animal,  by  confining  the  vif- 
cera,  and  occalion  a difficulty  of  breathing  on 
the  horfe’s  firll  fetting  out,  when  the  belly  is 
dillended  with  food  ; befides,  in  round-bellied 
horfes,  efpecially  if  the  abdomen  is  big,  the  back- 
girths,  the  tighter  they  are  drawn,  contribute 
the  more  to  puffi  the  faddle  forward  on  the 
flioulders,  in  fpite  of  any  means  that  can  be  de- 
vifed  to  keep  it  in  its  proper  place. 

“ Road-horfes,  on  long  llages,  at  any  bait- 
ing place,  about  the  middle  of  the  llage,  Ihould 
have  a little  oatmeal  mixed  in  about  half  a pail 
of  water  to  refrefli  them.  This  not  only 
quenches  their  thirll,  when  the  roads  are  dufty 
and  the  weather  hot,  but  it  invigorates  them  to 
perform  the  remainder  of  the  ftage.  The  oat- 
meal prevents  any  bad  confequences  that  might 
arife  to  them  from  giving  cold  water  when  they 
are  heated,  efpecially  if  given  in  fmall  quantity 
at  once. 

“ In  little-frequented  inns  and  baiting 
places,  efpecially  towards  the  end  of  harvell, 
horfes  arc  fed  with  green  oats  in  the  fheaf, 
newly  taken  from  the  field,  for  want  of  other 
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feeding.  This  is  extremely  hurtful  to  them,  as 
it  occafions  faintilhncls,  and  frequently  pro- 
duces a diarrhcca  or  fcouring,  and  great  weak- 
nefs.  If  polTible,  in  fuch  fituatioiis,  it  would 
be  prudent  to  get  oatmeal  for  them,  and  mix 
it  with  a Imair  quantity  of  water,  only  as  much  as 
is  fufiicient  to  moiften  the  meal,  fo  as  to  prevent 
it  from  blowing  away  by  their  breath  In  feeding. 
It  would  be  the  means  of  faving  the  life  of  many 
a good  horfe,  that  would  otherwife  fall  a facrl- 
fice  to  this  kind  of  green  feeding.  When 
oats  are  new  and  foft,  oatmeal  fhould  always  be 
got  for  horfes,  if  poflible,  and  given  as  above 
direfted  Bread,  of  different  kinds,  is  like- 
wife  a good  fubftitute  in  place  of  new  or  bad 
grain,  efpecially  the  coarfe  wheaten  bread,  for- 
merly fo  much  given  to  iaorfes,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  horfe-hrcad.  But,  whatever  be  the 
kind,  if  they  will  not  eat  it  by  itfelf,  it  may  be 
rubbed  down  between  the  hands,  or  beaten  in 
a trough,  and  mixed  with  oatmeal,  which  will 
make  very  good  feeding  for  horfes,  and  moil;  of 
them  will  eat  it. 

“ Horfes  on  a journey,  from  the  ftrong  per- 
fpiration  tliey  undergo,  and  their  conflant  leed- 
ing  on  dry  food,  are  apt  to  become  coftive. 
This  ought  to  be  guarded  againft,  by  giving 
them  occafionally  a mafli  of  fcalded  bran,  boiled 
barley,  or  malt,  either  fingly,  or  mixed  in 
their  oats,  by  way  of  a double  feed.  When  a 
horfe  Ihews  an  inclination  to  ftale  on  the  road, 
he  Ihould  always  be  allowed  to  ftand  Hill  for 
that  purpofe  ; and,  if  he  has  any  difficulty  in 
ftaleing,  an  ounce  of  nitre  may  be  given  him  In 
his  food  for  a few  fucceflive  nights.  It  is  of 
no  lefs  confequence  to  attend  to  this  difeharge, 
than  to  that  by  flool ; fmee  inattention  to 
either  may  prove  the  fource  of  many  dif- 
orders.” 

Mr.  Clark  concludes  this  part  of  his  fubje£l: 
■with  a humane  petition  In  favour  of  thefe  poor 
animals  •,  and  which  is,  that  of  allowing  him  a 
little  more  time  to  perform  the  talk  often  re- 
quired of  him.  “ Fifteen  minutes  more,”  fays 
he,  “ than  v.ffiat  Is  allowed  at  prefent  to  per- 
form a Ilage  of  as  many  miles,  would  fave  the 
lives  of  a number  of  horfes  in  Great  Britain 
yearly,  befides  the  numbers  that  are  lamed, 
and  otherwife  rendered  ufelefs  by  fuch  feve- 
lity.”  He  likewife  intimates  fome  ufeful  cau- 
tions to  travellers the  roads  are  covered  with 
zee.  It  then  becomes  neceffary,  he  fays,  to 
have  the  heels  of  the  horfe’s  ffioes  turned  up, 
and  frequently  fharpened,  in  order  to  prevent 
him  from  hipping.  But  as  this  cannot  be  done 
without  the  frequent  moving  of  the  fhoes, 
which  injures  the  cruft  of  the  hoof  in  the  parts 


where  the  nails  have  been  driven  in,  he  re- 
commends the  ufe  of  fteel  points,  fere  wed  into 
the  heels  or  quarters  of  each  ffioe,  and  which 
might  be  taken  out  and  put  in  occafionally. 
The  particulars  of  this  method  we  have  re- 
lated in  the  author’s  words  und'cr  the  article 
Shoeing. 

TRAVERSE,  in  the  manege  ; a horfe  is 
faid  to  traverfe  when  he  cuts  his  tread  crofswife, 
throwing  his  croupe  to  one  fide,  and  his  head 
to  the  other. 

TRAVES,  in  the  manege,  a kind  of  ffiackles 
for  a horfe,  ufed  in  teaching  him  to  amble  ot 
pace. 

TRAUMATIC  {r^ot.vjj.xriKo;,  from 

vtdnero,  to  wound J,  fuch  mediciues  as  are 
given  in  cafe  of  wounds  inward,  fores,  or  bruifes. 
It  means  the  fame  as  vulnerary. 

TREAD  OF  A HORSE.  This  is  reckoned 
good,  if  firm,  and  without  his  refting  upon  one 
fide  of  the  foot  more  than  upon  the  other,  or 
fetting  down  the  toe  or  heel  one  before  the 
other.  If  he  fets  his  heels  firft  to  the  ground, 
then  it  is  a fign  that  he  is  unfound  in  his  feet. 
If  he  fets  his  toes  firft  to  the  ground,  it  ffiews 
that  he  has  been  a draught-horfe.  Therefore 
in  a good  faddle-horfe  the  ■whole  foot  ffiould  be 
fet  down  equally,  at  the  fame  inftant  of  time, 
and  turned  neither  out  nor  in. 

TREAD  UPON  THE  Coronet.  See  Cra- 

PAUDINE. 

TREFOIL  (Trifolium J , a fort  of  grafs  with 
which  cattle  are  fed.  See  Soiling  and  Food. 

TREMOR,  an  involuntary  trembling  of  the 
nerves,  like  a palfy. 

TREPAN  (rfVTravov),  an  Inftrument  like  a 
joiner’s  centre  bit,  ufed  for  fawing  out  pieces  of 
the  Ikull,  in  order  to  elevate  dcpreffions  of  the 
adjoining  parts.  The  part  called  the  faw  or 
crown,  is  cylindrical,  with  teeth  round  its  lower 
edge. 

TREPHINE.  This  is  an  Inftrument  ufed 
for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  trepan,  but  pre- 
ferable, becaufe  of  the  great  convenience  of 
holding  it,  and  leaning  on  one  fide  or  other  of 
the  faw,  as  we  find  it  neceffary. 

TREPINGER,  in  the  manege,  is  the  a£lion 
of  a horfe,  that  beats  the  duft  with  his  fore- 
feet in  maneging,  without  embracing  the  volt ; 
and  that  makes  his  motions  and  times  fliort,  and 
near  the  ground,  without  being  put  upon  his 
haunches.  This  is  generally  the  fault  of  fuch 
horfes  as  have  ftiff  Ihoulders.  A horfe  may  tre- 
pinger  in  going  upon  a ftraight  line. 

TRICEPS,  three-headed,  is  a mufcic  that 
has  three  originations,  and  alfo  three  infertions, 
and  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three 
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mufcles.  In  the  human  fubje£1:  we  may  point 
out  an  inftance,  in  which  the  fi.il  aides  from 
the  os  pubis,  and  is  inferted  into  the  linea  afpera 
of  the  thigh-bone  ; the  fecond  arifes  trom  the 
lower  part  of  tlie  os  pubis,  and  is  inferted  about 
the  middle  of  the  linea  afpera  ; the  third  arifes 
from  the  os  pubis,  where  it  joins  the  ifehium, 
and  is  inferted  into  the  internal  and  lower  apo- 
phyfes  of  the  thigh-bone.  Thefe  pull  the  thigh- 
bone downwards,  and  turn  it  a little  outwards. 
The  triceps  hrachii  in  the  horfe  is  fhewn  in 
Plates  XII!.  and  XIV.  See  the  defeription  of 
parrs  in  the Jhoulders  and  trunk, under  Horse. 

I RICHIASIS  irom  a hair), 

a preternatural  dircftion  of  the  eye-lafhes  to- 
V'ards  the  globe  of  the  eye.  When  there  is  a 
double  row  of  the  eye-laflies  upon  the  internal 
furface  of  the  eye-lids,  it  is  called  Dist^- 
CHiASis.  By  the  name  of  Tiichiafis,  furgeons 
alfo  call  a curling  back,  or  inverfion,  of  the  eye- 
lafhes,  fo  that  they  brufli  the  eye  and  excite  in- 
flammation. 

TRICHOMA,  the  fame  as  Plica. 

TRICHOMANES,  goldilocks,  a genus  in 
LInnteus’s  botany,  in  the  order  Filices,  or  fern. 
He  enumerates  thirteen  fpecies. 

TRICHOMANES,  common  maiden-hair,  a 
fpecits  of  afplenium. 

TRICORNES.  So  mufcles  are  called  which 
have  three  terminations. 

TRICUSPIDES  VALVUL-iE,  the  name  of 
three  valves  wliich  are  placed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  juft  at  its 
junClure  with  the  auricle. 

TRIDE,  in  the  manege,  a word  fignifylng 
Jhort  and  jhvift.  A tride  pace  is  a going  of 
fliort  and  fwift  motions,  though  united  and 
eafy.  A horfe  is  faid  to  work  tride  upon  volts, 
when  the  timc.s  he  marks  with  his  haunches  are 
fliort  and  ready.  Some  apply  the  word  only 
to  the  motion  of  the  liaunchcs. 

TRIFOLIUiVl,  trefoil,  a genus  in  Linnjeus’s 
botany.  He  enumerates  forty-fix  fpecies. 
TRIGEMINUS  MUSCULUS,  i.  e.  Com- 

PLEXUS.  * 

TRIGONELLA,  fenugreek,  a genus  in 
Linnaeus’s  botany.  Ele  enumerates  eleven  fpe- 
cies. See  Fendgreik. 

TRIOS'l  EUM,  falfe  ipecacuanha,  a genus 
in  Linnaeus’s  botany.  I'here  are  two  fpecies. 

TRIP,  or  STUMBLE,  in  the  manege.  A horfe 
is  faid  to  trip  when  he  makes  a falfe  ftep.  See 
Stumbling. 

TRISMUS  from  Jlrideo,  to 

gnajh ),  the  locked  jaw,  or  tetany  of  the  mufcles 
that  bring  the  lower  jaw  clofe  to  the  upper. 
Ur.  Cullen  has  placed  this  difeafe  in  the  clafs 


Neurefes,  and  order  Spafmi ; he  then  ranked  It 
as  a different  genus,  but  laftly  confidered  it  as  a 
vari.“tv  of  the  tetanus  : he  defines  it  to  be  a 
fg.iftic  rigidity  of  the  lower  jaw.  See  Locked- 
Jaw. 

TlirnCUM,  wheat,  a genus  in  Linnaeus’s 
botany.  (.)f  fpecies  he  enumerates  fourteen. 
I'ne  trilicutn  hvber/ium  is  that,  the  farina  or  meal, 
and  ft-ircb,  of"  which  are  in  ufe. 

TivITORICUM,  a glafs  for  feparating  the 
oil  from  the  water,  M'hich  is  obtained  by  di- 
ftiliing  : it  Is  alfo  called  a feparatory  glafs. 

IRirURAriON  (from  tereo,  to  ’wear,  or 
grind ).  is  reducing  any  fubftances  to  powder 
upon  a ftnne  with  a muller,  as  colours  are 
ground ; it  is  alfo  called  Levigation. 

TROCHANTER  (rfo;)^avrijp),  called  alfo 
Rotator.  There  is  the  major  and  minor,  or 
greater  and  lefler  ; they  are  two  apophyfes  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh-bone,  in  which  the 
tendons  of  many  mufcles  are  terminated.  For 
thefe,  in  the  horfe,  fee  Plate  V.  and  the  expla- 
nation of  bones  “ in  the  lo’wer  limhsf  under 
Bones. 

TROCHAR,  the  name  of  an  inftrument 
ufed  to  difeharge  the  water  in  an  afeites. 

TR.OCHES,  a form  of  medicine  to  hold  in 
the  mouth,  to  diftblve,  as  lozenges. 

TROCHLEA  {Vfo;^A(a),  a pulley,  which  is 
accounted  one  of  the  mechanical  powers.  See 
Plate  XI.  and  the  defeription  of  parts  “ m the 
head,”  under  Horse.  Hence  the  term  troch- 
leares,  a name  given  to  the  oblique  mufcles  of 
the  eye,  becaufe  they  pull  the  eye  obliquely 
upwards  or  downwards,  as  if  it  turned  like  a 
pulley. 

TROT,  a well-known  pace  of  a horfe.  “ The 
true  trot,”  fays  Mr.  John  Lawrence,  in  his 
chapter  deferibing  the  '•paces  of  a horfe,"  “is 
performed  with  a quick  and  ftraight-forward 
motion,  and  a bended  knee.  The  horfe  which 
points  out  his  fore-legs,  and  goes  with  his  knee 
ftraight,  is  no  trotter,  whatever  the  old  jockeys 
may  have  faid  of  their  pointing  trotters  ; for 
thefe  lofe  time  by  overftriding,  nor  are  fuch 
ufually  good  hacks.  But  it  matters  not  how 
far  a trotter  fteps  forward,  provided  his  knee 
be  fufficiently  bent.  Some  horfes  trot  too  fliort, 
and  taking  up  their  feet  rapidly,  appear  to  fet 
them  down  almoft  in  the  fame  place.  Thefe 
are  commonly  bone-fetters  [rough  and  uneafy  to 
the  rider]  ; but  I have  known,  now  and  then, 
one  of  them  perform  a journey  of  fifteen  miles 
in  one  hour ; though  the  utmoft  fpeed  of  an 
Englifh  trotter  (and  I have  reafon  to  believe 
they  excel  all  others)  is  a mile  in  about  two 
minutes  flfty-feven  feconds.  Sixteen  miles  im 
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one  hour  has  been  trotted  fufficlently  often,  and 
with  high  weights  ; in  my  opinion,  eighteen  is 
upon  the  trotting  cards.  Perhaps  ten  miles 
might  be  performed  in  half  an  hour.”  Mr. 
Lawrence  confidcrs  the  ftory  of  a gentleman’s 
horfe,  which  trotted  thirty  miles  in  lefs  than  an 
hour  and  a half,  as  it  is  related  in  Bewicke’s 
volume  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  quadrupeds, 
and  other  publications,  unfounded.  He  fays, 
in  RulTia,  Sweden,  and  Holland,  they  have  fall- 
trotters,  and,  as  he  has  heard,  fuperior  in  fpeed 
to  ours;  but  his  informants  were  not  to  be  con- 
fided in. — “ No  arguments,”  fays  the  fame  in- 
telligent writer  in  another  place,  “ need  be 
expended,  in  proving  the  trot  to  be  the.  moji 
ttfeful  of  all  the  paces  ; fince  the  fuperior  price  of 
thofe  horfes  which  excel  at  it  is  a Banding 
proof  of  it.  Fall-trotting,  too,  is  equally  con- 
tributory to  fport  as  to  bullnefs,  and  affords  to 
the  amateur,  or  to  him  who  rides  only  for  the 
fake  of  exercife,  daily  opportunities  of  gratifi- 
cation, which  cannot  fo  conveniently  or  fre- 
quently be  obtained  upon  the  turf. 

“ I am  ignorant  how  long  it  has  been  the 
faflrion  to  cultivate  this  pace,  fince  trotting 
matches  have  never  been  admitted  into  our 
racing  annals,  and  all  authors  are  filent  upon 
the  fubjedl;  but  fuppofe  it  to  be  a natural  conco- 
mitant of  our  improvement  in  the  breed  of 
horfes.  Our  mixed  breed,  or  chapmen’s  horfes, 
are  bell  calculated  to  excel  in  this  way.  Per- 
haps there  never  was  an  inllance  of  a bred 
horfe  being  a capital  trotter,  or  of  performing 
more  than  fourteen  miles  in  one  hour ; or,  if 
fuch  inflances  have  been,  they  are  fo  rare  as 
not  to  affe£l  the  general  principle.  The  reafon 
of  this  inability  in  the  racer  I apprehend  to 
confill  chiefly  in  his  too  great  pliability  of 
fmew,  which  occafions  him  to  outllride  the 
limited  compafs  of  the  trot ; and  in  the  delicacy 
of  his  feet  and  joints,  which  will  not  permit 
him  to  endure  the  rude  concuffion  of  the  hard 
road,  which  is  inevitable  in  fall  trotting. 

“ A trotter,  as  well  as  a racer,  ‘ mujl  have 
length  fomeivhere ; it  mull  not  however  exceed 
in  the  legs.  Horfes,  in  general,  trot  well  in 
proportion  to  the  excellence  of  their  lhape  ; and 
it  fcarcely  need  be  remarked  of  what  confe- 
quence  it  is  for  a trotter,  on  account  of  the 
feverity  of  his  fervice,  to  go  clear  of  all  his  legs, 
and  to  have  llrong  feet.  But  although  an  ex- 
tenfive  counter-lhoulder  is  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  fall  trotting,  yet  that  extreme  obliquity,  or 
fanty  fo  much  in  requell  for  the  racer,  is  not  fo 
for  the  trotter  ; or  rather  perhaps  would  be  dif- 
advantageous.  There  is  a certain  fixednefs  (fo 
to  fpeak)  required  in'  the  trotting  horfe ; he 


mull  not  overllride  or  out-lunge  himfelf,  for 
the  infant  he  fraightens  his  knee  (remark)  he  is 
beaten.  He  mull  alfo  throw  his  haunches  well 
in.  If  that  natural  rapidity,  that  nvire  edge  of 
fpeedy  is  not  to  be  acquired,  yet  proper  lhapes 
will  undoubtedly  trot,  and  trotters  are  to  be 
bred.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  divides  this  defeription  of 
horfes  into  fair  and  running  trotters.  Of  the 
latter,  ufually,  he  fays,  fpeed  is  the  bell.  The 
runner  is  dillinguilhed  by  a rolling  motion,  and 
does  not  bend  his  knees  fo  much,  or  Hep  out 
fo  far,  as  the  fair  trotter.  “ His  pace”  the 
author  conceives  to  be  “ fomewhat  fimilar  to 
the  racking  of  former  days,  fince  it  has  alfo 
the  appearance  of  being  occafioned  by  hurts  in 
the  joints ; and  old  battered  trotters  frequently 
become  runners  in  their  latter  days.”  Or, 
polTibly,  he  thinks,  it  may  be  occafioned  by  bad 
breaking,  and  fullering  the  animal  to  fall  into  a 
confufton  of  the  paces;  for  it  is  obferved,  that 
horfes  which  jump  and  bound  along  like  bucks 
will  never  make  good  trotters. 

“ An  idea  prevails  with  many,  that  trotting 
horfes  are  naturally  llumblers,  or  at  leall  dan- 
gerous to  ride.  It  is  totally  unfounded.  They 
are,  perhaps,  merely  from  their  mode  of  going, 
among  the  fafell ; nor  is  there  any  peculiar 
danger  in  the  moll  rapid  trot,  provided  your 
hack  be  well-fhaped  and  found.  The  notion 
has  arifen  from  the  miferably  battered  Hate  of 
moll  horfes  of  this  defeription.” 

For  the  amufement  of  his  readers,  Mr.  Law- 
rence enumerates  the  chief  of  thofe  horfes 
which  he  has  known  to  excel  in  trotting.  With 
this  account,  which  will  be  found  in  vol.  I. 
p.  234,  of  the  “ Philofophical and praElical  Treatife 
on  Horfes  f thofe  who  have  a curiofity  to  gratify 
on  the  fubje£l  will  be  much  pleafed.  In  p.  239 
Mr.  Lawrence  fays, 

“ It  is  well  enough  known,  to  thofe  who  re- 
quefl  them,  that  capital  trotters,  whether  for  a 
fingle  mile  or  for  dillance,  are  always  fcarce, 
and  command  a high  price ; and  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain  them,  until  they  are 
in  fuch  a battered  llate,  that  they  are  fcarcely 
fafe  to  ride ; the  madnefs  and  folly  of  their 
owners  always  wearing  out  the  legs  and  feet 
of  thefe  horfes,  in  teaching  them  their  pace. 
As  horfes  may  be  judged  capable  of  the  trot 
from  their  Jhapes,  I would  recommend  it  to  fuch 
fportfmen  as  defire  a hack  of  this  kind,  to 
purchafe  a promifing  one  in  his  youth,  either 
from  his  own  fearch,  or  through  the  means, of 
a dealer  who  knows  fomething  of  the  matter, 
which,  in  truth,  but  few  of  them  do. 

“ If  a young  trotter  be  obtained,  it  will  be 
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perceived,  In  an  inftant,  whether  he  has  a 
natural  great  bent  of  fpeed  ; but  if  not,  granting 
he  be  thorough-fhaped,  and  can  trot  a mile  in 
four  minutes  handfomely,  he  may  improve,  and 
become  capital  for  a long  diftance.  In  training 
a young  trotter,  take  a long  time,  keep  him 
almofl:  always  within  himfelf,  never  trot  him 
with  a flack  rein,  or  fuffer  him  to  hitch,  lead 
with  one  leg,  or  to  get  into  a confufed  run 
between  trot  and  gallop;  but  accuftom  him  to 
pull  well  and  fteadily  at  you.  Always  oblige 
hiitt  to  finifli  his  trot  in  a walk,  never  in  either 
canter  or  gallop  ; in  which  latter  cafe  caufe 
him  to  turn  round,  as  is  the  cuftom  in  a trotting 
race.  No  hack  is  fit  to  trot  any  confiderable 
diftance  until  rifing  fix  years  old  ; but  it  is  re- 
markable that  trotters,  unlike  gallopers,  do  not 
lofe  their  fpeed  from  old  age  ; many  having 
been  known  to  trot  as  fall  at  twenty, ''and  even 
near  thirty,  years  of  age,  as  they  did  in  their 
prime : a folid  recompence,  furely,  for  the  ex- 
traordinary care  which  thefe  horfes  demand. 
As  it  is  obvious,  that  the  damage  which  trotters 
receive  in  their  feet,  joints,  and  finews,  arifes 
from  their  violent  and  inceflant  thumping  the 
hard  road,  common  fenfe  will  naturally  pre- 
fcribe  moderate  and  fparing  exercife,  and 
foft  ways.”  Whenever  we  fee  a thoughtlefs 
young  fellow  wantonly  trotting  a good  horfe 
over  a pavement,  Mr.  Lawrence  fays,  we 
may  very  fairly  prefume  the  exiftence  of  “ a 
natural  affinity  between  the  flcull  of  the  jockey 
and  the  materials  with  which  his  courfe  is 
ftrewed ; and  even  if  you  go  fo  far  as  to  wiffi  a 
happy  contadf  between  both,  humanity  herfelf 
(hall  forgive  you.” 

“ I would  even  recommend,”  fays  he, 

training  a trotter  on  the  turf,  wherever  that 
advantage  can  be  obtained.  Far  from  rendering 
a hack  unfteady  in  his  trot,  when  he  afterwards 
comes  upon  the  road,  he  will  trot  more  fteadily 
for  it ; the  chief  reafon  for  a good  trotter  flying 
into  his  gallop  (independent  of  bad  jockeyffiip) 
being  the  forenefs  of  his  joints  and  feet.  The 
beft  grooming,  and  the  conftant  ufe  of  a loofe 
ftable,  are  neceflary  at  the  fame  time. 

“ To  be  able  to  perform  fixteen  miles  in  one 
hour,  a horfe  muft  have  fpeed  enough  to  trot  a 
mile  in  confiderably  lefs  than  three  minutes  and 
a quarter.  If  he  be  full  of  meat,  and  in  work, 
from  a fortnight  to  a month's  training  is  fuffi- 
clent  •,  and  that  by  no  means  in  the  fevere  and 
rattling  way  which  it  is  ufually  praiflifed  by  our 
Smith  field  jockeys,  who  fometimes  contrive  to 
win  thtir  match,  and  lofe  their  nag.  Four 
miles  trotting  in  the  morning,  through  the  laft 
of  which  you  muft  come  along,  and  good  walk- 


ing exercife  In  the  afternoon.  Is  fully  fufficlent. 
This  ought  to  be  preceded  by  a gentle  dofe  of 
phyfic.  If  a trial,  all  the  way  through,  be  held 
necelTary,  let  it  be  as  long  as  poffible  (confiftent 
with  condition)  previous  to  the  race. 

“ Trotters  fhould  always  be  ridden  with  a 
double-reined  bridle,  moderately  curbed  ; and 
with  refpedt  to  a jockey,  I would  advife  a pre- 
ference to  be  given  to  one  who*  belongs  to  the 
running  ftables,  and  that  not  entirely  on  the 
confideration  pf  weight.  Suppofing  one  of  this 
defeription  to  be  rather  unaccuftomed  to  trotting, 
he  will  train  on  fufficiently  in  the  courfe  of 
exercife  ; and  will  have,  at  his  fingers  ends, 
certain  irpportant  points,  of  which  the  common 
trotting-jockey  will  always  be  ignorant.  The 
reafiin  ufually  affigned  for  fetting  a huge  fellow 
upon  a trotter,  rolling  from  fide  to  fide,  flawing 
his  jaws,  and  beating  him  out  of  his  ftroke,  is, 
forfooth,  that  the  weight  may  fteady  the  horfe, 
and  the  jockey  be  ftrong  enough  to  hold  him  ; 
as  if  it  did  not  require  pulling  with  infinitely 
more  effeft  and  judgment  to  make  a waiting 
race  with  a hot  and  powerful  horfe,  which  is  fo 
often  and  fo  well  performed  over  the  Beacon- 
courfe,  by  a rider  of  eight  ftone. 

“ In  trotting  matches,  no  attention  is  ufually 
paid  to  weight,  unlefls  it  be  to  fet  up  a fufficlent 
lump,  for  the  fage  reafons  aforefaid  ; and  I 
have  adfually  known  twelve  ftone  chofen  in 
preference  to  nine.  But  I fubmit  It  to  fporting 
men,  whether  it  be  confiftent  with  reafon  to 
exclude  the  general  principle  in  this  cafe,  or 
whether  weight  can  poflibly  be  without  Its 
exadi  fhare  of  confequence,  in  a pace  which 
fometimes  equals  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles 
per  hour.  For  my  own  part,  I am  perfectly 
fatisfied  on  this  head,  not  only  from  theory,  but 
repeated  experience  ; and  can  allure  thofe  who 
wilh  to  profit  by  trotting  matches,  that  they 
will  find  their  account  in  paying  due  attention 
to  the  weight  they  put  on  horfeback.” 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  conclufion,  advifes  the 
fportfman  to  beware  how  he  makes  his  match 
in  the  winter  feafon,  when  the  roads  are  deep 
and  heavy  ; and  fuggefts,  that,  if  made  in 
fummer,  the  proper  time  for  a trotting  race  is 
early  in  the  morning,  when  the  leaft  impedi- 
ment will  be  experienced  from  cafual  intruders. 

TROUSSEC^IN,  in  the  old  manege,  a 
piece  of  wood,  cut  archwife,  raifed  above  the 
hinder  bow  of  a great  faddle,  which  ferved  to 
keep  the  bolfters  firm. 

TROUT-COLOURED,  applied  to  a horfe, 
is  a white,  fpeckled  with  fpots  of  black,  bay,  of 
forrel,  particularly  about  the  head  and  neck. 
TRUNK,  the  main  ftem  or  body  of  any 
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thing,  as  diftinguiflied  from  the  limbs  or 
branches,  which  fpring  from  thence.  A trunk, 
in  the  Linnjean  fyftem,  is  that  part  of  a vege- 
table which  produces  the  leaves  and  fruftifica- 
tion,  and  is  of  feven  kinds,  viz.  i.  Caulis,  or 
ftem.  2.  Culmusy  a Jlraiv,  the  ftem  or  trunk 
of  grafs.  3.  Scapus,  a Jlalk.  4.  Pedunculits, 
Peduncle^  or  foot-ftalk  of  a flower,  being  a 
partial  trunk  which  raifcs  the  fr unification  but 
not  the  leaves.  5.  Petiolus^  a Petiole  or  foot- 
ftalk  of  a leaf.  6-  Frans'^  a fpecies  of  trunk, 
compofed  of  a branch  and  leaf  blended  together, 
as  in  palms  and  ferns.  7.  Stipes,  the  bafe  of  a 
frons.  Former  botanifts  applied  the  word 
truncus  to  trees  only. 

TRUNK,  the  body  or  carcafe  of  an  animal ; 
that  part  with  which  the  head  and  limbs  are 
connecfted  ; confifting  of  the  cheft,  belly,  and 
hips,  with  the  vifcera  included  in  them.  See 
Body.  In  a horfe,  the  tnufcles  of  the  trunk, 
which  include  all  thofe  belonging  to  refpiration 
and  other  important  ufes,  may  be  divided  into 
thofe  of  the  breaft  and  thofe  of  the  lower  belly, 
with  the  mufcles  of  the  back  and  loins  ; moft 
of  which  are  alfo  endowed  with  a very  great 
force.  See  the  different  plates  of  the  mufcles 
of  the  horfe.  The  back  and  loins  have  four 
pairs  of  mufcles,  common  to  both.  The  firft 
are  remarkable  for  their  great  length,  extending 
from  the  haunch-bones  and  os  facrum,  and 
reach  to  the  two  temporal  bones,  one  on  each 
fide.  Thefe,  being  attached  to  the  fpines  in 
their  paffage,  are  a great  fecurity  to  the  back, 
and  aflift  the  other  three  pair  in  all  its  motions. 
When  all  the  mufcles  of  the  back  and  loins  a£l 
together,  the  whole  back  is  extended ; but  when 
the  mufcles  of  either  fide  a£t  fingly,  the  body 
is  inclined  to  that  fide  only.  The  abdomen 
has  five  pair  of  mufcles,  which  arife  from  the 
ribs,  haunch-bones,  fhare-bone,  breaft,  and 
other  circumjacent  parts,  and  are  moftly  in- 
ferred into  the  white  line  that  divides  the  belly 
in  the  middle.  One  pair  pafs  obliquely  down- 
wards ; another  pair  obliquely  upwards;  a third 
have  a ftraight  direftion  from  the  breaft  to  the 
ftiare-bone ; a fourth  pair  afhft  the  ftraight 
mufcles  in  pulling  down  the  breaft  ; the  laft 
are  the  tranfverfe  pair,  which  take  their  courfe 
from  the  loins  and  lowermoft  ribs  on  each  fide, 
to  the  hnea  alba.  This  partition  of  the  ab- 
domen is  abfclutely  neceffary  for  the  origin  and 
infertion  of  the  mufcles  belonging  to  it ; and 
Indeed  no  other  kind  of  mechanifm  could  have 
been  fo  well  adapted  to  a part  fo  large,  and  of 
a roundilh  circumference  ; for  had  the  mufcles 
not  been  determined  in  the  middle,  but  ftretched 
over  the  whole  belly,  it  would  have  been  im- 


poflible  for  them  to  have  acfled  with  fuffleient 
force.  The  ufe  of  thefe  mufcles  is  to  defend 
and  fuftain  the  bowels,  which  are  of  fo  tender 
and  delicate  a nature,  that  they  have  alfo  a caul 
or  network  of  fat,  the  omentum,  and  a thick 
double  membrane  to  cover  them.  They  are 
alfo  of  ufe  in  furnifhing  a fufficient  preflhre  for 
the  difeharge  of  the  excrements,  and  to  give 
fome  help  to  the  mufcles  of  the  breaft,  dia- 
phragm, and  ribs,  in  refpiration. 

TRUSSED.  A horfe  is  faid  to  be  nvell 
trujfcd,  when  his  thighs  are  large,  and  pro- 
portioned to  the  roundnefs  of  his  croup. 

TUBA  EUSTACHIANA  (from  tubus,  a 
hollow  piped : called  alfo  meatus  caecus,  was  firft 
difeovered  by  Alcmenon,  a difciple  of  Pytha- 
goras ; he  called  it  the  auditory  palfage.  Eu- 
ftachius  claims  the  firft  difeovery,  and  from 
him  it  has  its  prefent  name.  This  tube  pafles 
from  the  fore-part  of  the  drum  of  the  ear  to 
the  back  part  of  the  nofe,  above  the  root  of  the 
velum  pendulum  palati,  and  allows  the  air  to 
pafs  inwards.  See  Ear. 

TUB^  FALLOPIAN^.  Thefe  begin  at 
the  uterus,  and  terminate  at  the  ovaria.  Fallo- 
pius difeovered  them,  whence  their  name.  See 
Fallopian  Tube. 

TUBER,  folid  puff-balls,  or  truffles,  a fpecies 
of  ly  coper  don. 

TUBERA,  tumors  of  the  folid  parts  not 
dropfical,  as  hardened  glands,  &c. 

TUBERCLES,  little  tumors  that  fuppurate 
and  difeharge  pus,  often  found  in  the  lungs. 
See  Vomica. 

TUEL,  a name  for  the  fundament  of  a horfe. 

TUMOR,  a preternatural  rifing  or  fwelling 
on  any  part  of  the  body  of  a horfe.  All  parts 
of  an  animal  are  fubje^  to  fwellings  or  tumors 
of  one  kind  or  other,  as  well  the  bones,  li- 
gaments, and  tendons,  as  the  mufcles,  mem- 
branes, and  other  foft  parts  -,  and  thefe  pro- 
ceed either  from  an  external  or  Internal  caufe, 
viz.  from  wounds,  blows,  bruifes,  and  fuch- 
like  accidents,  or  from  fevers,  which  fome- 
times  produce  critical  tumors  (fee  Critical), 
by  which  the  febrile  matter  feems  to  be  call  off ; 
and  fometimes  tumors  proceed  from  fome  chro- 
nical difeafe. 

Gibfonaflerts,  that  all  tumors  are  formed  either 
\3y  .fuxi0n  or  by  congejlion.  Thofe  by  fluxion; 
he  fays,  are  fuch  as  come  fuddenly  to  matura- 
tion, viz.  “ where  the  fibrillae  are- broke,  and 
the  influx  into  the  part  is  hafty  and  violent,  as 
in  all  boils  and  moft  critical  fwellings.  Thofe 
by  congeftion  advance  gradually,  and  are,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  chronical,  and  affe£l  the  body  ac- 
cording to  the  caufe  from  whence  they  pro- 
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ceecl,  and  the  habitual  temperament  of  the 
blood  and  juices,  during  their  continuance.” 
He  confiders  tumors  as  arifing  from  four 
caufes,  viz.  from  phlegmon,  eryfipelas,  oedema, 
or  fcirrhus. 

1 . 'rhe  phlegmon  proceeding  from  a plethora 
is  known  by  its  heat,  tenfion,  and  pulfation  of 
the  principal  artery,  that  conveys  the  blood  into 
the  part  where  the  tumor  is  feated,  when 
the  veins  and  other  returning  veflels  are  broken 
or  obftruded,  fo  as  to  caufe  an  aceumulation, 
or,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrafe,  a gathering. 
This  kind  of  tumor  is  the  fame  we  call  a boil, 
which  generally  comes  loon  to  maturity,  and 
ends  in  fuppuration.  A common  termination 
of  phlegmon  is  in  abfeefs.  See  Abscess. 

2.  The  'er^ipelas  is  alfo  an  inflamed  fwell- 
ing,  accompanied  with  heat  and  burning.  It 
is  more  fuperficial  than  the  phlegmon,  and 
therefore  the  pulfation  of  the  arteries  js  feldom 
felt  as  in  the  other.  Sometimes  the  greateft 
part  of  the  humour  is  call  upon  one  part, 
fometimes  it  Ihews  itfelf  on  feveral  parts  of 
the  body  at  once,  over  the  Ikin,  and  nf-ar  the 
tendons  of  the  mufcles  towards  the  joints,  with 
little  blifters.  This  is  popularly  named  St.  An- 
thony’s fire,  which  is  no  other  than  eryfipelas. 
The  matter  of  thefe  tumors  is  generally  thin 
and  of  an  ill  confiftence,  refembling  that  which 
proceeds  from  a burn  or  fcald,  and  often  of  a 
yellowifh  hue.  Of  this  kind  is  what  we  may 
obferve  fometimes  in  the  farcy,  and  other  chro- 
nical affe£lions  in  the  horfe. 

3.  The  oedema  is  a foft  fwelling,  that  yields 
to  the  preflure  of  the  finger,  without  heat, 
pain,  inflammation,  or  change  of  colour.  Un- 
der this  denomination  are  ranked  all  dropfical 
fwellings,  or  fuch  of  any  kind  as  are  caufed 
by  too  much  humidity ; and  as,  in  the  human 
body,  thefe  generally  happen  to  aged  perfons, 

they  often  prove  obftinate  and  hard  to  cure 
in  old  horfes.  Swellings,  that  feem  to  be  of 
the  oedematous  kind,  fometimes  are  greatly 
helped  by  blillering,  firing,  and  laxative  purges  j 
though  thefe  are  to  be  ufed  with  judgment, 
otherwife  mortification  may  be  induced.  Tonic 
remedies,  after  a Angle  purge,  are  generally 
found  to  anfwer  belt. 

4.  The  fcirrhus  is  another  kind  of  tumor.  It 
is  a very  hard  fwelling,  fometimes  entire, 
fmooth,  and  without  pain ; fometimes  divided 
into  little  knots  and  bundles,  feated  for  the  mofl 
part  among  the  glands.  Of  this  fort  the  an- 
cients reckoned  cancers,  fcrpphula,  and  other 
fuch  maladies : but  many  tumors  of  different 
kinds  that  rife  on  the  animal  body  have  diftindt 


peculiarities  that  render  them  fuch  as  cannot 
eafily  fall  under  any  of  thefe  denominations, 
and  fome  are  of  a mixed  kind,  participating 
partly  of  one  and  partly  of  another,  either  by 
their  original  formation,  or  by  fome  change 
from  what  they  were  at  firft. 

TUNICA,  a tunic,  coat,  or  membrane,  in 
anatomy.  Thus  we  have  the  tufiica  albuginea^ 
or  white  membrane,  in  the  tefticle  ; the  tunica 
fclerotica  in  the  eye.  Alfo  the  tunica  reti- 
forsnis,  or  net-like  membrane,  &c. 

TUNSTATES,  are  falts  formed  by  the  tun- 
ftic  acid,  with  the  different  alkaline,  earthy, 
and  metallic  bafes.  There  are  twenty-four  fpe- 
cies  enumerated  in  M.  Fourcroy’s  Elements. 

TURBINATED,  is  applied  anatomically  to 
thofe  parts  that  have  a refemblance  to  the  tur- 
ban in  fhape,  or  are  of  a conical  figure.  Thus, 
in  the  head  there  are  the  turbinated  bones  : and 
we  give  the  name  of  turbinatum  to  the  pineal 
gland. 

TURBITH  MINERAL.  See  Mercury. 

TURCICA  SELLA,  or  Sphenoidalis  Sella. 
Sec  Brain  and  Quadruped. 

TURGESCENCE,  any  over-fulnefs  or  fwell- 
ing of  a part. 

TURMERIC.  See  Curcuma. 

TURN,  ir^  the  manege,  a word  commonly 
ufed  by  the  riding-maflers  when  they  dire£l 
their  fcholars  to  change  hands.  See  Change 
and  Entire. 

TURNEP,  an  excellent  and  well-known  ar- 
ticle of  food  for  horned  cattle,  fheep,  &c.  See 
Food. 

TURNING  STRAIGHT,  in  the  manege,  an 
artificial  motion  of  a horfe  : of  thefe  there  are 
feveral  forts,  deferibed  in  books  on  the  equef- 
trian  art. 

TURN-SICK,  in  horfes ; a name  for  the 
(taggers.  See  Staggers. 

TURPETH,  the  Convolvulus  Turpethum 
Linn.  It  is  the  cortical  part  of  the  root  of  an 
Indian  convolvulus,  brought  to  us  in  oblong 
pieces,  of  a brown  or  a(h-colour  on  the  outnde, 
and  whitlfh  within.  The  beft  is  ponderous,  not 
wrinkled,  eafy  to  break,  and  difeovers  a large 
quantity  of  refinous  matter  to  the  eye.  Its  tafte 
is  at  firft  fweetifh  ; chewed  for  a little  time,  it 
becomes  acrid,  pungent,  and  naufeous.  This 
root  is  a cathartic,  not  of  the  moft  certain  kind. 
The  refinous  matter,  in  which  its  virtue  refides, 
appears  to  be  very  unequally  diftributed  ; info- 
much  that  fome  pieces  purge  violently,  while 
others,  in  larger  dofes,  have  (carcely  any  effe£t 
at  all.  An  extra£l  made  from  the  root  is  more 
uniform  in  ftrength,  though  not  fuperiox  or 
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even  equal  to  purgatives  that  are  more  com- 
monly ufed. 

TURPENTINE.  See  Terebinthina. 

TURUNDA,  and  Turundula,  fignify  a 
lent  for  a wound,  or  any  thing  to  be  thruft 
into  an  orifice  or  capacity. 

TUSHES,  are  the  fore-teeth  of  a horfe, 
feated  beyond  the  corner  teeth,  upon  the  bars, 
where  they  fhoot  forth  on  each  fide  of  the  jaws, 
two  above,  and  two  below,  about  the  age  of 
three,  and  three  and  a half,  and  fometimes 
four  ; and  no  milk  or  foal  teeth  ever  appear  in 
the  place  where  they  grow.  See  Age  of  a 
Horfe. 

TUSSIS,  a cough.  See  Cough  and  Cold. 

TUSSIS  EPIDEMICA.  See  Influenza. 

TUTTY,  an  argillaceous  ore  of  zinc,  found 
in  Perfia.  Of  this,  levigated,  an  ointment  is  made. 

TWISTED,  a term  applied  to  a horfe  that 
is  reduced  to  a ftate  of  impotency  by  violently 
wringing  or  twilling  the  chord  of  his  tefti- 
cles,  which  was  cruelly  pradifed  by  the  old 
farriers. 


TWITCH,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  farriers  to 
keep  the  head  of  a horfe  in  a particular  pofition 
whilfl  he  is  undergoing  any  painful  or  unpleafant 
operation.  It  confifls  merely  of  a fhort  flick,  or 
roller,  to  the  end  of  which  is  affixed  a noofe  of 
cord,  fufficiently  wide  to  admit  the  animal’s  upper 
lip.  The  noofe  being  twilled  by  a few  turns  of 
the  flick  in  the  hand  of  the  groom,  the  horfe  is 
thereby  fecured  from  making  any  refiflance. 

TYMPANITES  (vvjU.'iravirijf,  from  Tuju,7rav»^ai, 
to  found  like  a drum),  that  particular  fort  of 
dropfy  that  fwells  the  belly  up  like  a drum, 
and  requires  tapping. 

TYMPANUM  [ruiLVxvov),  a drum.  This, 
from  its  refemblance,  is  applied  to  a part  of  the 
ear.  See  Ear. 

TYPHUS  (T-uijsoy),  the  nervous,  or  low,  fever. 

TYPE  (Tyirof),  the  conflant  order  obferved 
by  a fever,  in  its  intention  and  remiffion,  figni- 
fying  the  fame  with  period,  or  circuit. 

TYROSIS  (from  n/foj,  cheefe),  a coagulating 
or  curdling  of  milk  in  the  ftomach,  after  the 
manner  of  cheefe. 
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ULCER,  a folution  of  continuity  in  fome 
flefhy  part  of  the  body  of  an  animal,  with 
lots  of  fubflance.  Some  writers  confine  the  term 
ulcer  to  that  breach  or  erofion  of  the  fkin  and 
parts  immediately  adjacent  which  either  pro- 
ceeds immediately  from  an  internal  caufe,  or  at 
leafl  is  clofely  connedled  with  a particular  Hate 
of  the  conllitution.  Others  divide  ulcers  into 
two  clalTes,  to  wit,  the  fimple  and  the  compound; 
meaning  by  the  former  a mere  wound  which 
nature  is  capable  of  refloring,  and  will  reflore, 
without  any  affiflance  from  art. 

But  even  though  an  ulcer  may  be  fuppofed 
to  proceed  from  a vitiated  Hate  of  the  habit, 
yet  all  cemraon  fores  may  alfo  be  reckoned  ul- 
cers, wh  n they  degenerate  and  contra<Sl  an  ill 
difpofi  iar,  whether  they  take  their  origin  from 
an  internal  or  an  external  caufe.  Hence  they 
arc  of  various  kinds,  according  as  they  are  owing 
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to  thefe  different  caufes.  Wounds,  bruifes, 
and  other  accidents,  ill  treated,  or  negle£led, 
occafion  ulcers ; as  well  as  a depravity  of  the 
blood  and  juices,  which  In  the  firft  inftanqg 
only  produce  tumors.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
poll-evil,  fiftula,  &e.  Some  ulcers  are  alfo  in- 
ternal in  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  or  other 
vifeera,  where  they  produce  waftes  and  de- 
cays, and  fome  are  among  the  joints  and  liga- 
ments. 

There  are  alfo  other  diftin£lions  made  ufe  of 
in  deferibing  ulcers,  viz.  finuous,  fillulous,  pu- 
trid, fcrophulous,  cancerous,  &c.  A ftmple 
ulcer  is  fuperficial,  attended  only  with  foul- 
nefs,  and  hard  or  uneven  edges  raifed  above  the 
furface  of  the  Ikin.  A compound  ulcer  properly 
is  when  not  only  the  flefh  is  ulcerated,  but  a 
caries  exifts  in  the  bone,  with  other  fymptoms. 
A cavernous  ulcer  is  that  which  l^as  a fmall 
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narrow  entrance,  with  a wide  fprcading  bottom. 
Thofe  ulcers  that  run  aflant,  proceeding  from 
abfcefles  between  the  mufcles,  or  their  ten- 
dons, are  called  finuous  ulcers  ; and  thofe  that 
are  tubular,  fmooth,  and  callous  on  the  infide, 
and  run  in  feveral  meanders,  are  called 
And  where  there  is  a great  efflux  of  foetid  mat- 
ter, with  fwelling,  inflammation,  and  inward 
ficknefs,  fuch  ulcers  are  called  putrid.  Can- 
cerous and  fcrophulous  ulcers  are  ufually  feated 
on  the  glands,  and  may  be  diftinguifhed  by 
their  proper  diagnoflics  : the  fcrophulous  ulcer 
being  more  flow  in  its  progrefs,  and  lefs  ofFen- 
five ; whereas  the  cancer  extends  rapidly,  and 
makes  great  havoc  on  the  part,  and  ferioufly 
affefts  the  whole  conftitution.  Varicous  ulcers 
are  fituated  among  the  veins,  and  are  always 
foft  and  diftended  with  blood.  Of  this  laft 
kind  are  many  that  happen  to  horfes  in  the 
farcy  and  fome  other  complaints. 

Simple  and  fuperficial  ulcers  on  the  flcin  are 
not,  in  general,  difficult  of  cure  ; but  fometimes 
their  edges  rife  above  the  furface,  and  grow 
callous,  in  which  cafe  they  require  fome  time 
before  thefe  can  be  cicatrized.  An  ulcer  or 
caries  in  the  bone  is  neceflarily  more  tedious  and 
difficult  to  cure  than  an  ulcer  in  the  fleffi,  and 
the  difficulty  is  more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to 
its  fituation,  and  the  caufes  from  whence  it 
proceeds.  Cavernous  ulcers  often  become  fo, 
merely  by  their  fituation  in  places  where  bandage 
cannot  be  applied  ; but  are  not  fo  troublefome 
as  finuous  ulcers,  efpecially  when  the  finuofities 
terminate  near  the  joint,  for  then  they  are  often 
attended  with  great  difficulty.  Fiftulous  ulcers 
are  attended  with  all  the  fame  difficulties,  or 
rather  greater,  being  often  fituated  among  the 
joints,  and  other  inconvenient  places  ; a cir- 
cumftance  which,  to  horfes,  is  of  bad  confe- 
quence,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  renders  them  of 
little  ufe,  even  when  a cure  is  effedfed.  Putrid 
ulcers  are  always  dangerous,  as  proceeding  from 
a bad  ftate  of  the  conftitution  ; and  when  they 
difcharge  very  great  quantities  of  foetid  matter, 
they  are  apt  to  end  in  mortification.  Cancerous 
ulcers  are  of  no  lefs  ill  confequence,  only  that 
there  is  more  refpite  given}  for  horfes  will  live 
languiffiing  a confiderable  time  with  cancerous 
and  other  anomalous  ulcers,  as  in  fome  kinds  of 
glanders,  and  fometimes  in  the  farcy,  till  they 
are  quite  extenuated,  and  the  cure  in  fuch  cafes 
is  for  the  moft  part  imprafticable.  Varicous 
ulcers  among  the  blood-veflels  are  fpongy,  and 
hard  to  manage,  difcharging,  for  the  moft  part, 
a bloody  ichor.  Of  this  kind  are  alfo  fome  of 
thofe  ulcerations  that  creep  along  the  veins  in 


the  limbs,  where  they  are  both  troublefome  and 
difficult  of  cure,  on  account  of  the  animal’s 
exertions } but  a fingle  varicous  ulcer  may 
be  eafily  healed  by  proper  applications  and 
bandage. 

Having  premifed  thefe  things  in  general  with 
refpe£l  to  ulcers,  we  fliall  next  proceed  to  fpeak 
of  their  cure  ; and  this  we  ftiall  do  briefly,  as 
thofe  that  are  moft  peculiar  to  horfes  have  been 
treated  at  fome  length  under  the  articles  Poll- 
Evil,  Fistula,  Glanders,  Quittor,  &c. 
We  propofe  therefore  here  only  to  lay  down 
fome  general  direftipns  fuited  to  the  remaining 
fpecies,  as  they  have  been  defcribed } beginning 
with  the  moft  Ample,  and  proceeding  to  thofe 
that  are  the  moft  complicated. 

I.  A ftinple  ulcer,  we  are  told  by  Gibfon, 
feldom  needs  any  other  treatment  than  wafhing 
with  fpirit  of  wine,  and  then  dreffing  it  with 
pledgets  fpread  with  turpentine  and  honey.  “ If 
there  be  an  itching  with  fmall  pimples,”  fays  he, 
“ mix  with  every  four  ounces  of  the  digeftive 
one  drachm  of  verdigrife  In  very  fine  powder, 
and  apply  It  once  a-day,  or  once  in  two  days,  if 
the  running  be  fmall.  If  little  papilla  or  pimples 
arife  In  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer  of  a faint  red 
colour,  let  your  dreffing  be  mixed  with  preci- 
pitate ; viz.  a drachm  of  precipitate  in  fine 
powder  to  every  two  ounces  of  the  digeftive.” 
If  the  ulcer  be  deep,  and  does  not  fill  up  in  a 
kind  manner,  as  happens  to  fome  weak  declining 
conftitutions,  bark  and  other  ftrengthening  re- 
medies, and  good  keep,  muft  be  given,  and  the 
part  dreflcd  with  the  following  ointment ; 

Take  Common  turpentine,  four  ounces  ; 

The  yolks  of  two  eggs  : 

Incorporate  thefe  well  together ; then  add. 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 

' Maftic,  or  frankincenfe,  in  fine  powder, 
two  drachms  ; 

Tincture  of  myrrh,  a fufficient  quantity 
to  bring  It  to  a due  confiftence. 

The  ulcer  may  be  drefled  every  other  day  with 
this  digeftive,  waffiing  it  firft  with  brandy,  fpirit 
of  wine,  ortindlure  of  myrrh. 

The  common  black  bafilicon,  made  of  pitch, 
rofin,  and  bees-wax,  with  oil  inftead  of  hogs 
lard,  will  greatly  promote  the  cure  of  thefe 
ulcers  where  there  is  a poor  weak  blood.  The 
common  yellow  bafilicon  will  do  the  fame. 
The  latter  is  compounded  by  Gibfon  in  the 
following  manner,  and  he  fays  it  not  only  makes 
a proper  dreffing  for  fuch  ulcers,  but  is  ufeful 
in  many  other  refpcdts : 
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Take  of  Yellow  wax, 

Yellow  rofin, 

Burgundy  pitch, ofeacli  three  pounds; 

Common  turpentine,  twelve  ounces; 

Linfeed  oil,  three  pounds  fix  ounces. 

Melt  them  over  a How  fire  into  an  oint- 
ment. 

The  former,  or  Hack  bafilicoti^  is  thus  di- 
rected by  Gibfon : 

Take  of  Yellow  wax, 

Rofin, 

Pitch,  of  each  half  a pound  ; 

Olive  oil,  nine  ounces. 

Melt  them  together,  and  ftrain  through  a 
piece  of  canvas. 

Either  of  thefe  indeed  will  tend  to  fill  up 
thofe  ulcers  that  need  it  with  good  granulations 
of  fielh  ; efpecially  if  proper  remedies  be,  at  the 
fame  time,  adminiftered  inwardly.  Antimony 
and  gum  guiaicuni,  of  each,  equal  parts,  Gibfon 
directs,  to  be  divided  into  ounce  dofes  ; one  to 
be  given  every  day,  with  good  and  nourifhing 
diet,  confifting  of  the  belt  hay  and  oats  that 
can  be  got,  and  water-gruel  to  drink. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  an  ulcer  fills  up  too 
fall,  and  produces  a quantity  of  fungous  flefh, 
it  may  be  reprelTed  principally  by  drefling  with 
dry  powders,  fuch  as  myrrh  and  calamina'fis, 
or,  occafionally,  with  red  precipitate  and  burnt 
alum  in  fine  powder,  of  each  equal  quantities, 
mixed;  carefully  avoiding  all  greafy  applications. 
If  the  fungus  be  ftill  troublefome,  the  ulcer  may 
be  drefTed  with  lint  or  tow  firft  dipped  in  blue 
vitriol  water,  and  then  wrung  out  dry,  and  laid 
to  the  ulcer.  If  the  edges  be  callous,  and  make 
a kind  of  rim  round  the  ulcer,  precipitate 
dreffings  always  anfwer  beft ; for  which  purpofe, 

Take  either  of  black  or  yellow  bafilicon,  four 
ounces ; 

Oil  of  turpentine,  one  ounce  ; 

Red  precipitate,  in  fine  powder,  three 
drachms,  or  half  an  ounce.  Mix. 

Gibfon  fays,  he  always  found  this  method 
fucceed  better  with  horfes  than  either  cutting 
the  callous  edges  off,  or  eating  them  down  with 
cauftic,  or  with  the  aCitual  cautery.  Though 
fomewhat  flower,  he  fays  it  is  more  fafe,  not 
being  fo  apt  tq  produce  inflammation,  which, 
inftead  of  deftroying  the  callofities,  frequently 
renders  thefe  ulcers  more  obftinate  than  before, 
and  more  liable  to  fungus. 

2.  Cavernous  ulcers,  which  are  deep,  narrow 
at  their  entrance,  and  wide  at  their  bottom,  re- 


quire to  be  laid  open,  or  elfe  the  orifice  fhould 
be  widened  by  a cauftic  ; fo  that  no  matter  can 
lie  concealed,  as  is  ordinarily  the  cafe  with  this 
kind  of  ulcers.  If  the  ulcer  be  in  fuch  a fitua- 
tion  that  it  can  be  laid  open  with  fafety,  and 
the  habit  of  body  be  good,  it  may  be  cured  with 
the  fame  eafe  as  a Ample  flefh  wound,  by  ob- 
ferving  the  fame  methods  as  in  the  former  cafe. 
However,  in  cafe  it  does  not  fill  up,  by  the 
means  already  directed  ; and  if  it  be  found,  on 
probing  the  part,  that  it  has  alfo  finuofities  ; it 
mult  then  be  treated  in  the  following  manner, 
as  a finuous  ulcer. 

3.  Sitiuous  ulcers  fhould  be  laid  open  without 
lofs  of  time  by  incifion,  provided  acrid  in- 
jedbions,  fuch  as  the  folutions  of  blue  vitriol, 
alum,  or  corrofive  fublimate,  have  been  pre- 
vioufly  tried,  and  where  bandage  cannot  be  ufed ; 
for  v/hen  thefe  are  fufFered  to  continue  long, 
they  will  run  deeper  and  deeper,  and  often 
among  the  tendons  and  interftices  of  the 
mufcles,  fo  as,  at  laft,  to  make  their  way  to  the 
bones,  which  become  carious,  and  the  cure 
then  becomes  both  tedious  and  difficult. 

4.  Fijlulous  ulcers  commonly  take  place  after 
this  manner  : Firft,  there  is  inflammation  and  a 
tumor,  that  forms  an  abfeefs;  and  if  this  laft; 
is  not  cured  by  incifion,  and  proper  prefl'ure 
applied,  t ie  difchavge  penetrates  deeper,  and 
forms  a finuous  ulcer;  and  when  this  haa  exifted 
long,  or  when  it  happens  to  an  unhealthy 
animal,  feveral  finufes  form,  and  the  matter 
makes  its  way  from  one  to  another  by  fmall 
tubes,  or  communicating  pafTages.  This  laft 
circumftance  forms, 

5 The  fijlulous  ulcer,  the  infide  of  which  is 
generally  lined  with  a callous  coat  or  membrane; 
fo  that  no  re- union  can  take  place  till  thefe 
communicating  paflages  are  laid  into  one,  and 
their  callofities  dellroyed.  This,  by  proper  in- 
cifions,  may  be  done  ; and  the  parts  fhould  then 
be  drefTed  with  levigated  red  precipitate,  or 
with  pledgets  dipped  in  a folution  of  blue 
vitriol,  or  with  phagedamic  water,  which  maybe 
made  with  two  drachms  of  corrofive  fublimate 
(known  to  the  farriers  by  the  name  of  nuhite 
mercury ),  diflblved  In  a quart  of  lime-water  ; 
and,  in  fome  obftinate  cafes,  it  may  be  made 
ftronger  by  increafing  the  quantity  of  the  fub- 
limate. 

Sometimes,  by  injudicious  treatment,  com- 
mon abfeefles  are  converted  into  finuous  and 
fiftulous  ulcers.  Thefe  of  themfelves  w'ould 
perhaps  have  no  fuch  tendency ; but  a vile 
pradbice  exifts  amongft  common  farriers  of  in- 
troducing long  hard  tents,  by  whlcli  the  mufclei 
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are  feparated  in  the  fame  manner  as  a piece  of 
timber  is  cleft  with  a wedge,  and  thus  by  tearing 
the  membranes  the  abfeefs  grows  deeper,  and 
even  fometimes  runs  into  finufes  that  lie  out 
of  the  reach  of  common  applications.  The 
fame  thing  is  often  promoted  by  a frequent  and 
unneceflary  ufe  of  the  probe.  In  an  abfe^fs, 
the  weight  of  the  matter  collefted  in  it  occafions 
an  eafy  reparation  of  the  contiguous  cellular 
membrane,  fo  as  to  yield  eafily  to  a fligl\t  force 
applied  by  a rude  hand,  and  to  form  deep 
finuofities  ; to  prevent  which,  the  parts  ought 
in  all  fuch  cafes  to  be  kept  as  firm  and  clofe, 
by  a bandage,  as  they  are  able  to  bear,  or  a de- 
pending opening  may  be  made  for  the  paffage 
of  the  matter  In  another  diredfion,  or  a feton 
may  be  introduced  for  thepurpofe  (fee  Seton), 
fo  that  by  one  or  other  of  thefe  methods  many 
bad  accidents  may  be  prevented.  But  the  reader 
may  properly  confult  what  has  been  obferved 
in  the  articles  Poll-evil',  Fistula,  &c. 

6.  Putrid  ulcers^  whatever  may  have  been 
their  origin,  always  exift  under  an  unfavourable 
Bate  of  the  conftitution,  as  well  in  horfes  as  in 
men  ; confequently  the  cure  of  them  requires 
internal  means,  fuch  as  are  proper  in  malignant 
difeafes.  Externally,  Gibfon  advifes  cataplafms 
of  mithridate,  and  the  treatment.  In  every  other 
refpedf,  that  would  be  required  In  a cafe  of  ap- 
prehended mortification.  See  Mortification. 

7.  Varicous  ulcers  afe  diredfed  by  the  fame 
writer  to  be  bathed  with  reftringent  fomentations 
made  of  pomegranate  or  oak  bark,  of  each  a 
handful ; with  alum  and  white  vitriol,  boiled  in 
vinegar.  “ The  matter  of  thefe  ulcers,”  fays 
he,  “ is  generally  a thin  bloody  water,  which 
will  thicken  or  dry  off  by  this  method.  If  the 
veflels  continue  relaxed  after  the  ulcer  is  healed 
up,  firing  will  be  proper  to  ftrengthen  the  part, 
by  contradling  the  coats  of  the  veins  that  feed 
the  ulcer : and  in  feme  cafes  it  may  be  made  fo 
deep  as  to  cut  off  their  communications.”  Watry 
ulcers,  which  have  fome  affinity  to  the  varicous, 
occur  in  horfes  afie6led  with  the  farcy.  See 
Farcy. 

8.  The  lafl  fpecies  of  ulcer  ufually  mentioned 
by  authors  is  the  cancerous.  Thefe  ulcers  fome- 
times exift  with  the  farcy  and  glanders  ; but 
befides  thefe,  fome  horfes  are  fubje£l:  to  cancerous 
•warts^  which,  when  they  are  deep  feated,  arc 
apt  to  degenerate  into  true  cancers.  Gibfon 
aflerts  that  he  has  alfo  known  cancers  take  their 
rife  from  rowels  Injudicioufly  placed  in  glandular 
parts  ; but  of  this  mention  is  made  under  the 
article  Cancer. 

Mr.  Baynton,  a furgeon  at  Briftol,  has  ftruck 
•ut  a method  of  curing  ulcers  of  long  fianding.  in 


the  legs  of  old  perfons,  by  drawing  their  edges 
inwards  by  the  help  of  flips  of  fticking-plafter. 
Very  great  fuccefs  has  attended  this  method  as 
praftifed  on  the  human  fubjedf  ; and  there 
feems  no  reafon  to  doubt,  but  the  fame  might 
be  beneficial  to  brute  animals  in  particular 
cafes. 

We  fliall  conclude  by  obferving,  that  Ulcus  Is 
a genus  in  Dr.  Cullen’s  Nofology,  in  the  clafs 
Locales^  and  order  Dyalyfes.  He  defines  it  to  be 
a purulent  or  ichorous  folutlon  of  continuity  in  a 
foft  part.  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  furgery,  divides  ulcers 
into  two  clafles,  viz.  local  and  conjlitutional.  The 
fpecies  belonging  to  the  firft  clafs  he  ftates  to  be, 
The  fimple  purulent  ulcer, 

The  fimple  vitiated  ulcer, 

The  fungous  ulcer. 

The  finous  ulcer. 

The  callous  ulcer. 

The  carious  ulcer. 

The  cancerous  ulcer, 

The  cutaneous  ulcer. 

Of  the  fecond  clafs  are,  the  venereal,  the  fcor- 
butlc,  and  the  fcrophulous  ulcer,  ulcers  in  the 
tonfils,  ulcers  in  the  womb,  &c.  Thefe  diftinc- 
tions,  however,  are  fcarcely  applicable  to  the  ul- 
cerations which  occur  in  brute  animals,  whofe 
difeafes  In  this,  as  in  other  refpedts,  are  remark- 
ably fimple. 

ULNA,  called  alfo  fometimes  Cubitus. 
This  bone,  in  the  human  fubjedf,  is  long  and 
hard,  wdth  a cavity  in  its  middle.  It  lies  on 
the  Infide  of  the  fore-arm,  reaching  from  the 
elbow  to  the  wrift.  It  is  big  at  its  upper  end, 
and  grows  fmaller  to  its  lower  end.  At  its 
upper  it  has  two  procefles,  which  are  received 
into  the  fore  and  hind  finufes  of  the  extremity 
of  the  humerus.  The  foremoft  procefs  is  fmall 
and  ffiort.  The  hindmoft  (called  is 

bigger  and  longer.  It  ftays  the  fore-arm  when 
It  comes  to  a ftraight  line  with  the  arm.  Be- 
twixt thefe  procefles,  it  has  a femi-circular  finus, 
which  receives  the  inner  protuberance  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  humerus,  upoii  whicli  we  bend 
and  extend  our  fore-arm.  And  along  the 
middle  of  that  there  runs  a fmall  ridge,  by 
which  this  bone  is  articulated  to  the  humerus 
by  ginglymus.  Had  the  articulation  here  been 
an  arthrodia,  the  joint  muft  have  been  much 
weaker,  but  the  hand  could  have  received  no 
more  motion  from  It  than  it  has  now  from  the 
fhoulder. 

The  Infide  of  this  upper  end  has  a fmall  finus, 
which  receives  the  circumference  of  the  round 
head  of  the  radius.  Its  lower  extremity,  which 
is  round  and  fmall.  Is  received  into  a finus  in 
the  lower  end  of  the  radius ; and  upon  this 
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extremity  it  has  a fhort  and  I'mall  procefs,  from 
which  the  ligaments,  which  tie  it  to  the  bones 
of  the  wrift,  arife.  This  procefs  feives  to  keep 
the  bones  of  the  wrift  in  their  place. 

This  bone,  in  the  horfe,  is  Ihewn  in  Plate  V. 
See  the  defeription  of  bones  forming  “ the  right 
'Upper  limb”  under  Bones. 

ULNAR  (iJnarisJ^  an  epithet  applied  ana- 
tomically to  fuch  parts  as  are  conne£ted  with 
the  ulna.  Thus  the  name  of  Ulnaris  is  given  to 
the  Cubital  artery.  V/e  have  alfo  the  Ulnaris 
JLxternus ; i.  e.  the  Extenfor  Carpi  Radialis;  the 
Ulnaris  Gracilis^  i.  e.  Palmaris  Longtts ; and  the 
Nervus  Ulnaris,  otherwife  called  Cervicalis. 

UMBILICAL,  a name  given  to  certain  parts 
connected  with  the  umbilicus  or  navel.  Thus, 
we  have  the  Umbilical  artery,  wliich  is  a conti- 
nuation of  the  hypogajlric.  The  Umbilical  vejjels 
are  four  ligamentary  vefiels  called  by  this  name. 
See  the  article  Quadruped. 

UMBILICAL  REGION.  This  begins,  in 
adult  fubje£ts,  about  two  fingers’  breadth  above 
the  navel,  at  a tranfverfe  line,  fuppofed  to  be 
drawn  between  the  laft  falfe  ribs  on  each  fide, 
and  ends  below  the  navel,  at  another  tranfverfe 
line,  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  former, 
between  the  two  criftae  of  the  ofla  ilium.  This 
region  is  divided  into  three  parts:  one  middle, 
which  is  properly  the  umbilical,  and  two  lateral, 
called  ilia,  or  the  flanks  ; and  they  comprehend 
the  fpace  between  the  falfe  ribs  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  os  ilium  on  each  fide. 

UMBILICUS,  the  navel.  The  navel-ftring 
confiftsof  velTels  wrapped  up  In  a produ£tIon  of 
the  chorion  and  amnion.  It  is  generally  about 
a foot  and  a half  long,  that  the  motion  of  the 
foetus  may  not  pull  the  placenta  from  the  womb. 
■What  remains  of  this  is  the  navel. 

UNCERTAIN,  in  the  manege,  a term  ap- 
plied to  a horfe  that  is  naturally  reftlefs  and 
turbulent,  and,  not  being  confirmed  in  the 
manege  he  is  put  to,  works  with  trouble  and 
uncertainty. 

UNCIFORME  OS,  the  fourth  bone  of  the 
fecond  row  in  the  human  wrift.  For  this  bone 
in  the  horfe,  fee  Plate  V.  and  the  defeription  of 
parts  **  in  the  upper  limbs, under  Bones. 

UNGUENTUM,  an  ointment.  See  Oint- 
ment. 

UNGUIS,  a nail,  which  fee. 

UNGUIS  os.  See  Maxilla  Superior  ; 
alfo  Plate  'V.  and  the  explanation  of  parts  com- 
pofing  “ the  head,”  under  the  article  Bones.  ^ 

UNGUIS,  alfo  called  pterygoid;  a colleflion 
of  matter  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  of  the  fhape 
of  a man’s  nail,  v/hence  its  name  j it  is  a kind 
of  PHLYCTiENA. 


UNGUIS.  So  the  ancients  called  that  fort 
of  articulation  which  we  term  Suture. 

UNITE,  in  the  manege.  A horfe  is  faid  to 
unite,  or  walk  in  union,  when,  in  galloping,  the 
hind  quarters  follow  and  keep  time  with  the 
fore. 

UREN'P,  any  thing  that  is  hot  and  burning, 
from  uro,  to  burn. 

URETERS  {asijrTjps;),  are,  in  moft  animals, 
two  long  and  fmall  canals,  which  come  from 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  one  on  each  fide  : they 
lie  between  the  doubling  of  the  peritonaeum, 
and  defeending  In  the  form  of  an  f,  they  pierce 
the  bladder  near  its  neck,  where  they  run  firft 
fome  fpace  betwixt  its  coats,  and  then  they  open 
into  its  cavity.  They  are  compofed  of  three 
coats  : the  firft  is  from  the  peritonaeum  ; tha 
fecond  is  ihade  of  fmall  oblique  mufcular  fibres  j 
and  the  third,  which  is  very  fenfible,  has  feveral 
fmall  glands,  which  feparate  a flimy  liquor  to 
defend  it  againft  the  acrimony  of  the  urine. 
The  neighbouring  parts  furnifti  them  with 
blood-veflels,  and  their  nerves  come  from  the 
intercoftals,  and  from  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins. 
Their  cavity  is  fometimes  contradded  in  three  or 
four  places,  efpecially  towards  the  bladder.  Men 
who-are  fubjedl  to  the  gravel,  and  given  to  ex- 
ceflTive  drinking,  have  them  fometimes  fo  much 
dilated,  that  one  may  put  the  end  of  one’s  little 
finger  into  them.  Their  ufe,  in  all  animals,  is  to 
carry  the  urine  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder  ; 
and  their  obftru£lion  caufes  a fupprcflTion  of 
urine.  See  Bladder. 

URETERITICA  ISCHURIA,  fuppreffion 
of  urine  from  inflammation  of  the  ureters. 

URETEROLITHICA  ISCHURIA,  fup- 
preflion  of  urine  from  calculi  in  the  ureters. 

URETHRA  (from  apov,  urine,  called  alfo 
meatus  urinarius ),-  a membranous  canal  running 
from  the  neck  of  the  urinary  bladder  inferiorly 
through  the  middle  of  the  cavernous  bodies 
placed  on  each  fide,  as  far  as  the  extremity  of 
the  penis,  and  ending  there  by  a longitudinal 
orifice  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  glans.  The 
inner  membrane  of  the  urethra,  or  paflage  for 
the  urine  from  the  bladder,  is  a continuation  of 
that  which  lines  the  bladder ; it  is  very  fmooth 
and  fenfible  ; in  it  are  feveral  lacunae,  which  are 
the  feat  of  gleets.  See  Gleet.  In  female 
animals,  the  urethra  is  wider  than  in  males,  and 
its  length  is  alfo  confiderably  lefs.  Sometimes 
a ftone  Is  fixed  In  fome  part  of  the  urethra,  and 
this  produces  pain,  then  Inflammation,  tume- 
fadlion  of  the  parts,  and  always  a partial,  and 
frequently  a total,  fuppreflion  of  urine.  Sec 
the  article  Bladder. 

Mr.  Coleman,  in  his  ledures,  fays  the  urethra 
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-varies  hi  its  fl:ru£^urc  In  dlfFerent  animals,  and 
that  this  part,  in  female  quadrupeds,  being 
fliorter  aijd  lefs  complicated  than  in  males,  is 
lefs  liable  to  difeafe. 

URINARIA  FISTULA,  the  fame  as  Ure- 
thra, fo  called  from  its  office,  which  is  to 
convey  the  urine. 

URINE  ( oycov,  from  opew,  to  rujhout);  a fluid 
fecreted  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys,  con- 
veyed by  the  ureters  to  the  bladder,  and  from 
thence  difcharged  from  the  body  through  the 
urctlira.  It  is  fo  acrid  and  difpofed  to  putrefy, 
that,  if  retained  long  in  the  bladder,  it  endangers 
life.  "When  fupprefled,  it  has  been  known  to 
pafs  through  the  pores  of  the  ikin.  The  fudden 
difcharge  of  fome  fluids  after  fwallowing  them 
has  caufed  authors  to  imagine  that  there  is  fome 
fliorter  paflage  to  the  bladder  than  through  the 
kidneys ; but  though  difficulties  attend  this  cir- 
cumftance,  fome  of  the  mofl;  eminent  in  their 
qirofeffion  are  of  opinion  that  all  the  urine  is 
fecreted  by  the  fame  veflels. 

In  the  human  fubje£I,  many  are  the  figns 
which  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  urine,  as 
indicating  ditl'erent  ftates  of  the  body  ; but  the 
fa£l  is,  that  this  excretion  affords  the  pra£li- 
tioner  but  little  ufeful  information.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  in  the  cafes  of  brute  animals. 

The  appearances  obferved  in  the  urine  at  the 
crifis  of  acute  difeafes  are  generally  included  in 
the  three  following,  viz.  i.  the  nubes,  or  nubeculay 
which  is  when  a cloud,  as  it  were,  is  diffufed 
through  the  urine  after  it  has  flood  a while  in  a 
glafsj  1.  fublimationeSyfufpenfayOX  which 

is,  when  the  cloud  finks  a little,  leaving  the 
urine  above  fomewhat  tranfparent ; and  3.  the 
fuhfidentiay  fubjecla,  or  fedimenta,  which  is  when 
the  whole  cloud  falls  and  makes  a thick  fediment 
at  the-bottom.  4.  When  it  drops  a white  mucus, 
or  purulent  fediment,  it  is  then  named  purulenta. 

Urine  contains  a peculiar  fait,  called  micro- 
cofmic  fait,  and  which  is  found  no-where  but  in 
this  fecretion  ; alfo  marine  fait;  and,  ifiliftilled  in 
a retort,  it  yields  not  only  the  volatile  fait,  and 
empyreumatic  oil,  common  to  animal  matters, 
but  alfo  a peculiar  kind  of  phofphorus. 

The  urine  is  fometimes  too  copioufly  dif- 
charged, fee  Diabetes  ; it  is  alfo  fometimes 
difficultly  paffed  or  totally  fupprelTed,  fee  Is- 
churia ; it  is  fometimes  mixed  with  blood,  and 
in  fome  inftances  it  is  involuntarily  difcharged. 

Gibfon  fays  a fuppreffion  of  urine  is  caufed 
either  by  an  inflammation  obftrufting  the  func- 
tions of  the  kidneys,  or  when  the  pelvis  or 
ureters  are  choaked  up  with  ftones,  or  other 
foreign  matter,  or  affefted  with  any  numbnefs 
er  other  defefi,  that  may  difable  the  kidneys 


in  their  office  of  feparating  the  urine  from  the 
blood.  In  this  cafe  the  bladder  is  generally 
empty,  fo  that  a horfe  will  make  no  motions  to 
ftale,  nor  ftand  ftraddling  as  in  other  diforders 
of  the  urinary  paffages,  when  the  bladder  is  full, 
or  the  urethra  inflamed  ; but  if  he  continues  a 
few  days  in  this  condition,  without  a fecretion 
of  the  urine,  his  body  will  fwell  to  a very  great 
degree,  and  he  will  break  out  univerfally  in 
blotches,  and,  v/ithout  fpeedy  relief,  will  die. 

Horfes  are  rarely  fubjedi  to  an  obftrudlion  to 
the  paflage  of  urine  from  calculi.  This,  how- 
ever, Gibfon  fays  he  has  known  in  fome  few 
inftances.  In  fuch  cafes,  he  fays,  the  proper 
method  of  cure  is  to  begin  with  the  ftrongeft 
diuretics,  with  the  ufe  of  ftimulating  clyfters ; 
and  if  there  be  a fufpicion  of  inflammation  in 
either  the  kidneys  or  ureters,  it  is  proper  to 
bleed  plentifully,  to  the  amount  perhaps  of 
three  pints  or  two  quarts.  He  alfo  advifes  the 
following  balls  to  be  given,  and  repeated  two  or 
three  times  the  firft  day  (for  in  fuch  cafes  no 
time  muft  be  loft)  and  as  often  the  next,  for  if 
a horfe  does  not  ftale  in  thirty  hours  his  cafe 
is  defperate  : 

T ake  of  J uniper  berries,  in  powder,  one  ounce ; 

Socotrine  aloes. 

Nitre,  in  powder,  of  each  fix  drachms ; 

Oil  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce  } 

Oil  of  amber. 

Oil  of  juniper,  of  each  two  drachms  ; 

Liquorice  powder,  enough  to  make 
a mafs  of  a fuitable  confiftence. 

This  being  too  large  for  one  ball,  may  be 
divided  into  two  for  one  dofe. 

For  a clyfter,  he  diredls  the  following  t 

Take  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  two  ounces  ; 

Turpentine,  beaten  up  with  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  two  ounces  ; 

Jalap,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Nitre,  powdered,  four  ounces  ; 

Juniper  berries. 

Bay  berries,  bruifed,  of  each  about 
a handful. 

Let  thefe  be  infufed  in  two  quarts  of  a 
decodiion  of  mallows  and  marfiimallows, 
then  add, 

Linfeed  oil,  one  pint.  Mix. 

If  thefe  do  not  remove  the  complaint,  we  are 
advifed  to  rub  the  horfe’s  loins  with  a mixture 
of  oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  amber,  and  to  lay 
a cataplafm  over  the  fmall  of  his  back  and 
kidneys,  made  of  pounded  garlick,  muftard-feed, 
camphor,  and  foap.  This,  it  is  faid,  will  prove 
beneficial  as  a ftimulant  to  the  kidneys,  in  cafe 
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they  happen  to  be  deficient  In  nervous  in- 
fluence ; and,  in  cafe  of  inflammation,  the  fame 
remedy  will  a£l  as  a blifter,  without  the  danger 
of  a ftrangury,  and  in  that  refpeft  alfo  do  fervice. 

It  fhould  be  fpread,”  fays  the  author,  “ on  a 
coarfe  flannel  cloth  doubled,  bound  on  with  a 
woollen  cloth,  and  renewed  once  in  two  days 
till  the  horfe  comes  to  ftale  freely : calomel  may 
alfo  be  of  ufe  in  cafe  the  kidneys  are  not  in- 
flamed, viz.  two  drachms,  made  up  in  a ball, 
and  repeated  In  two  days,  and  after  thefe  the 
horfe  may  be  purged. 

“ But  if  the  kidneys  fliould  happen  to  be 
ulcerated  or  wafted  when  the  above-mentioned 
fymptoms  appear,  there  can  be  but  fmall  hopes 
of  fuccefs  ; for  while  a horfe  retains  the  ufe  of 
one  kidney,  he  may  live  a confiderable  time  in 
lome  eafy  bufinefs,  but  will  always  be  in  danger 
when  by  any  accident  the  other  happens  to  be 
affe<fted  Gibfon  relates  the  following  cafe  of 
a drum  horfe. 

“ This  horfe,”  fays  he,  “ belonged  firft  to  a 
miller,  where  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  carry 
heavy  loads  upon  his  back,  by  which  both  his 
kidneys  had  been  hurt.  He  came  full-aged  into 
the  troop,  and  continued  feveral  years  in  it,  but 
every  winter  was  fo  full  of  eruptions,  that  his 
hair  looked  as  if  it  had  been  notched  with 
fcilfars.  Thefe  fymptoms  were,  in  a great 
meafure,  owing  to  the  difeafe  of  his  kidneys,  as 
appeared  afterwards,  for  he  was  often  fubjedt 
to  fuppreffions  of  urine  ; and  though  he  was 
always  relieved  by  timely  applications,  yet  thefe 
grew  more- frequent  as  he  grew  old,  till  the  laft 
attack,  when  he  continued  three  days,  before 
he  died,  without  ftaling  or  the  leaft  difpofition 
to  ftale,  during  which  time  he  never  ftood  wide 
and  ftraddling  as  horfes  do  when  their  bladders 
are  full,  but  would  move  his  hind  legs  and  crofs 
them  with  great  eafe  till  the  next  day,  that  his 
legs,  and  afterwards  his  whole  body,  fwelled, 
and  broke  out  all  over  in  moift  watery  blotches, 
notwithftanding  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  powerful 
diuretics  were  given  him  to  promote  a difcharge 
by  urine. 

“ On  opening  this  horfe,  I found  nothing" re- 
maining of  his  right  kidney  but  a fmall  fchirrus, 
the  bignefs  of  a pullet’s  egg,  almoft  oflified  and 
of  no  regular  fhape.  The  emulgent  veins  and 
arteries,  the  ureters  and  veflels  belonging  to  the 
kidneys,  were  fhrunkand  almoft  dried  up.  The 
left  kidney  was  extremely  large,  and  fpongy  in 
fome  places,  in  others  fchirrous  and  broken  into 
feveral  ragged  interftices,  and  fo  mangled  that 
nothing  of  its  true  texture  remained  ; fo  that  it 
was  impaflible  a feparation  of  urine  could  take 
place.  For  want  of  Ihis,.  his  external  parts 


were  become  bloated  and  ulcerous,  and  there 
were  great  quantities  of  water  colle£ted  both  in 
his  cheft  and  abdomen. 

“ I had  once  a troop-horfe  that  recovered 
with  many  of  the  fame  fymptoms  ; but,  as  I had 
. rcafon  to  apprehend,  his  complaint  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  any  previous  hurt  or  injury,  but 
from  a fever  that  greatly  aflFecIed  his  nerves,  by 
which  his  kidneys  were  probably  rendered 
paralytic.  TJals  horfe  could  not  ftale^  neither 
did  there  appear  to  be  any  urine  in  his  bladder, 
having  no  opprefllon  on  that  part,  nor  any  dif- 
pofition to  ftale.  He  fwelled  univerfally,  and 
his  head  to  fuch  a degree  that  both  his  eyes 
w'ere  fhut  up,  and  one  of  his  noftrils,  in  the 
thinneft  part  of  it,  was  two  or  three  inches 
thick.  He  was  cured  of  this  fymptom  by 
diuretics  and  emollients,  and  was  able  afterwards 
to  do  his  duty  for  feveral  years.”. 

URINOUS,  any  thing  refembling  urine,  in 
its  moft  fenfible  qualities,  as  faltnefs,  fmell,  &c. 

UTERUS  (from  the  Ictuer  part  of  the 

belly^  or  uter^  a battle );  the  womb ; called  alfo 
hyferia,  matrix^  &c.  In  a human  female,  the 
uterus  is  fituated  between  the  bladder  and  the 
redlum.  It  is  covered  with  the  peritonaeum, 
which  comes  from  the  back  part  of  the  bladder, 
afeends  up  the  fore  part  of  the  uterus,  from 
thence  over  the  fundus,  down  the  pofterior  fide, 
and  fo  to  the  reftum.  On  each  edge  of  the 
uterus  this  pofition  of  the  peritonaeum  forms  a 
broad  duplicature,  which  is  extended  on  each 
fide,  more  or  lefs  diredfly,  to  the  adjoining  lateral 
parts  of  the  pelvis,  forming  a fort  of  membranous 
partition  between  the  anterior  and  pofterior 
halves  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis ; and  then  is 
continued  loofely  with  the  peritonaeum  on  the 
fide  of  the  pelvis  ; thefe  two  duplicatures  are 
called  the  ligamenta  lata  ; the  laminae  of  which 
are  connedled  by  a cellular  membrane,  and  con- 
tain the  tubae  Fallopianae,  the  ovaria,  and  part 
of  the  fpermatic  veflels,  and  thofe  which  go  to 
the  uterus,  alfo  the  ligamenta  rotunda  and  the 
nerves.  The  uterus  is  rather  triangular  in  its 
ftiape,  the  fundus  is  almoft  a ftraight  line,  the 
two  fides  approaching  each  other  make  it 
narrow  where  the  cervix  begins,  then  it  grows 
larger,  then  narrower  again  at  the  os  tincae 
which  is  received  into  the  vagina.  The  infide 
of  the  uterus  is  fmooth  ; at  the  upper  part  very 
vafcular  ; at  the  fides  below,  white.  The  cervix 
uteri  on  each  fide  is  divided  into  two  lateral 
parts  by  a ridge,  whence  the  fibres  go  off  in  the 
manner  of  a feather.  At  each  angle  of  the 
fundus  we  may  introduce  a briftle  into  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  which  go  in  a 
tortuous  manner,  and  terminate  at  the  ovaria  Ln 
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an  irregular  round  jagged  extremity,  where  their 
diameter  is  about  one  third  of  an  inch ; this 
fringe  is  called  morfus  diaboli,  and  is  hung  upon 
a membrane  like  the  mefentery,  betw'een  the 
doublings  of  which  the  veflels  run  to  the  tubes. 
The  tubes  are  not  fmooth  internally,  but  there 
are  Innumerable  longitudinal  rugte  placed  clofe 
upon  one  another.  See  Ovaria  and  Tub^ 
Fallopian.®.  The  uterus  is  furnifhed  with 
blood-veflels  from  the  hypogaftrics  and  the 
fpermatics.  The  uterus  difers,  in  many  par- 
ticulars, in  different  brute  animals,  though  its 
fimilarlty  of  form  and  ftrufture  is  confiderable 
in  the  domeftic  quadrupeds  of  equal  fize,  as  in 
the  mare  and  the  cow.  The  points  wherein 
the  uterus  of  the  latter  differs  from  the  human, 
are  ftated  minutely  under  the  article  Qua- 
drupeds. 


UVEA  (from  uvoy  an  unripe  grape)’,  named 
alfo  Aciniformis,  or  Acinofa  tunica.  So  the  pof- 
terlor  lamina  of  the  iris  has  been  called.  Some 
have  called  the  choroides  by  the  name  of  uvea, 
and  the  coloured  part  they  called  iris.  The 
ancients  called  it  uvea,  becaufe  they  obferved 
it  to  Jae  of  the  colour  of  an  unripe  grape  in 
grazing  animals,  for  they  chiefly  diffedted 
brutes.  Later  anatomifts  call  the  iris  a circular 
mufcle. 

UVULA  (a  dim.  of  uva,  fo  named  from  its 
appearance).  From  the  middle  part  of  the 
palatum  molle,  the  uvula  hangs  down  into  the 
throat,  adding  as  a valve,  by  means  of  whofe 
different  addions  we  can  breathe  either  through 
the  mouth  or  the  nofe.  In  man  it  is  of  an  ir- 
regularly conical  fhape,  and  glandulous : in 
brute  animals  its  form  is  foraewhat  different. 
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VACCINE,  any  thing  belonging  to  the  tow. 

This  term  has  been  recently  ufed  as  an 
epithet  to  denote  a difeafe  productive  of  the 
moft  important  benefits  to  mankind.  See 
Cow-Pox,  which  is  now  generally  named  the 
V (jccine  difeafe,  or  the  F" accine  pock. 

VACCINIUM,  whortle-berry,  a genus  in 
Linnaeus’s  botany.  He  enumerates  fifteen 
fpecles. 

VAGINA,  a Iheath  *,  called  alfo, anatomically, 
enulis.  It  is,  the  paffage  from  the  external  pu- 
denda to  the  mouth  of  the  uterus.  Its  courfe 
is  horizontal  in  brutes ; its  infide  is  very  vaf- 
cular  and  villous,  and  the  villi  are  very  full  of 
veflels  and  nerves.  The  vagina  is  contradded 
at  its  orifice  by  the  fphinEier  vaginee,  and  in  its 
whole  length  by  the  levator  ani.  Each  fide  of 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  vagina  is  covered 
externally  by  a thin  broad  expanfion  of  veffels 
called  the  plexus  retiformis ; thefe  two  planes 
run  down  each  fide  of  the  clitoris  behind  the 
nymphae,  and  likewife  cover  the  urethra  like  a 
collar  before  they  are  fpread  on  the  vagina  ; 
this  plexus  is  capable  of  being  erefted,  and  in 


coitu  It  is  compreffed  by  the  fpinBer  vagina 
The  vagina  in  the  mare  is  a flefhy  membtauons 
tube,  which  lies  imn^ediately  next  to  the  reddum, 
and  is  collapfed  and  compreffed  between  the 
bladder  and  the  reddum.  The  flruddure  of  the 
vagina  is  very  vafcular,  and  on  its  infide  it  Is 
very  rugous,  fo  as  to  admit  of  confiderable 
diflenfion  in  parturition. 

VAGINALIS,  from  vagina,  a name  given 
to  certain  parts  of  an  animal  body,  as  to  a coat 
of  the  teftis,  which  is  called  Vaginalis  T unica. 
See  Testicle.  This  name  is  given  alfo  to  a 
coat  of  the  cefophagus,  and  of  the  fpinal  mar- 
row. 

V ALERIAN  *,  the  V ileriana  ^cinalis  Linn. 
Great  •wild  Valerian.  It  is  a plant  with  chan- 
nelled ftalks,  the  leaves  in  pairs ; each  leaf  is 
compofed  of  a number  of  long,  narrow,  Iharp- 
pointed  fegments,  indented  about  the  edges,  of 
a dull  green  colour,  fet  along  a middle  rib, 
which  is  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; producing 
on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  umbel-like  clufters  of 
fmall  monopetalous  flowers,  which  appear  in 
May,  June,  and  July,  each  of  which  is  follow- 
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cd  by  a (ingle  naked  feed,  winged  with  down  ; 
the  root  confifts  of  tough  ftrings,  with  numer- 
ous fmall  threads  matted  together,  ifluing  from 
one  head,  of  a duflcy  brownifli  colour  ap- 
proaching to  olive.  It  is  perennial,  and  grows 
wild  in  dry  mountainous  places. 

Valerian  roots  when  dry  have  a (Irong  and 
grateful  odour,  rather  a difagreeable,  warm, 
bitterifli,  fubacrid  tafte ; the  ftrength  of  their 
fmell  and  tafte  is  the  only  mark  of  their  ge- 
nuinenefs  and  goodnefs.  The  roots  have  often 
a difagreeable  fmell  from  the  urine  of  cats  : 
and  fometimes  there  is  a mixture  of  the  roots 
of  a fpecies  of  crowfoot  among  them  ; but  on 
chewing  them  they  are  fomewhat  cauftic,  and 
thus  they  are  difcovered.  Thefe  (hould  be 
taken  up  at  a proper  feafon,  and  properly  pre- 
ferved,  or  they  become  inert. 

The  powdered  root  digefted  in  water,  or 
in  fpirit  of  wine,  impregnates  both  menftrua 
ftrongly  with  the  fmell  and  tafte  ; water  diftill- 
ed  from  it  fmells  ftrong  of  the  root,  but  no  ef- 
fential  oil  feparates,  though  feveral  pounds  are 
committed  at  once  to  the  (till.  The  watery 
extract  is  ftrong,  difagreeably  fweetifli,  and  a 
little  bitter ; the  fpirituous  extract  is  agreeable, 
and  much  refembles  the  root. 

As  a medicine,  thefe  roots  are  an  excellent 
antifpafmodic  in  nervous  difeafes,  and  may  be 
placed  amongft  the  mildeft  of  the  fetids.  In 
this  view  valerian  is  commended  by  Gibfon, 
who  extols  it,  more  particularly  as  a remedy 
for  horfes  in  the  ftaggers. 

VALET,  in  the  old  manege,  was  a (tick 
armed  at  one  end  with  a blunted  point  of 
iron,  to  prick  a leaping  horfe.  Some  valets 
formerly  had  fpur-rowels  upon  them,  with  the 
points  beaten  down.  When  a horfe  firft  began 
to  be  worked  round  a pillar,  without  a rider, 
they  ufed  to  prick  his  flanks  with  the  valet,  to 
make  him  know  the  fpur  and  obey  it  without 
refifting. 

VALVES,  in  anatomy,  thin  membranes  in 
the  velTels,  as  it  were,  like  folding  doors,  to 
prevent  a reflux  of  any  fluid  by  the  fame  canal. 
They  have  different  names  according  to  the  di- 
verfity  of  their  (hapes,  as  figmoides,  femilunares, 
&e. 

VALVULA  (dim.  of  valva)',  a fmall  valve,  or 
membranaceous  fubftancc,  that  (huts  and  opens 
over  the  mouth  of  a veffeh  or  placed  in  the 
centre  of  fome  veins,  in  different  parts,  to  pre- 
vent the  blood  regurgitating  in  the  courfe  of 
drculation.  Thus  we  have  the  valvula  cosci, 
colt.  Hit,  &c.  See  Intestines,  &c. 

Valvula  alfo  denotes  the  outer  coat,  fhell,  or 
covering,  of  a capfular  or  other  pericarp  •,  or  the 


feveral  pieces  which  compofe  It.  If  a pericarp 
is  entire,  it  is  faid  to  be  univalve ; if  it  is  divid- 
ed, according  to  the  number  of  pieces  or  divi- 
fions,  it  is  called  bivalve,  or  trivalve.  The 
leaflets,  compofing  the  calyx  and  corolla  in 
grades,  are  alfo  named  valves ; as  are  alfo  the 
fubftances  or  fcales  which  clofe  the  tube  in 
fome  flowers. 

V ALVUL.®  CONNIVENTES.  Thefe  are 
loofe  circular  folds,  chiefly  in  the  fmall  inteftines 
towards  the  ftomach,  and  are  productions  in- 
v.'ards  of  the  villous  coat;  their  ufe  is  to  mix 
the  chyle  with  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice, 
and  to  retain  the  chyle  that  it  may  not  efcape 
the  laefeals. 

VALVULAR,  any  thing  of  the  nature  or 
conftru£tion  of  a Valve.  Thus  a valvular 
opening  in  an  abfeefs,  is  fuch  a pundlure  made 
in  the  ikin  as  will  fuffer  its  contents  to  flow  out 
without  allowing  the  air  to  rufli  in.  Thefe  are 
very  important  in  fome  cafes. 

VALVULAR  LYMPHATICS.  The  lym- 
phatic fyftem  in  moft  animals,  but  particularly 
in  man  and  quadrupeds,  is  full  of  valves.  Thefe 
valves  are  much  more  frequent  than  in  the 
common  veins,  and  hence  the  lymphatics  have 
fometimes  been  diftinguifhed  by  this  name. 

VARICOCELE,  is  a varicofe  diftenfion  of 
the  veins  of  the  ferotum. 

VARICOUS  ULCER.  See  Ulcer. 

VARIOLAE,  the  fmall-pox,  a human  difeafe 
well  known. 

VARISSE,  or  Varix,  the  fame  with  the 
blood  fpavin.  See  the  articles  Spavin  and 
Varix. 

VARIX,  a kind  of  dilatation  in  a vein, 
where  the  blood  turns  in  a kind  of  eddy,  and 
makes  a knot  upon  the  part.  Gibfon,  fpeaking 
of  the  blood-fpavin  in  horfes,  fays,  “ This  ma- 
lady is  called  a varix  in  the  human  body,  and 
is  often  the  effedt  of  bruifes,  and  other  acci- 
dents. Aged  and  weak  perfons  are  fubjeft  lo 
varices  from  the  laxity  of  the  coats  of  the  veins, 
and  in  young  perfons  they  are  owing  for  the 
moft  part  to  a plethora,  or  fulnefs  of  blood. 
But  a blood-fpavin  in  a horfe  moft  commonly 
is  owing  to  thefe  concurring  caufes,  viz.  an 
uncommon  laxity  of  the  veins,  and  a ftrong 
impulfe  in  the  circulation.  The  vein  where  the 
varix  is  feated  not  paffing  in  a ftraight  courfe, 
but  with  a contortion  or  winding,  efpecially 
when  two  of  the  larger  inferior  branches  meet 
together  near  the  hollow,  and  there  enter  the 
great  vein  of  the  hind  leg.  This  generally 
forms  the  largeft  varix  or  blood-fpavin,  and  of 
fuch  fort  as  moft  of  all  difpofes  to  lamenefs. 
The  Ihape  of  the  hock  contributes  alfo  to  thi* 
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malady  when  it  is  broad  and  large,  as  it  is  more 
remarkably  in  fome  horfes  than  others,  and  the 
procefl'es  of  the  bones  of  that  joint  are  high  and 
prominent,  fo  as  to  render  the  fmuofities  both 
deep  and  fpacious,  whereby  a lodgment  is  more 
eahly  formed  for  the  turgid  vein.  This  circum- 
flance,  inconfiderable  as  it  may  feem,  greatly 
retards  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and  contributes 
to  increafe  the  fwelling,  which  is  continually 
imprefi'ed  by  every  aftion  of  the  joint ; and 
hence  it  is  that,  in  a blood-fpavin,  a horfe 
always  grows  the  more  lame  the  longer  he  is 
kept  in  exercife. 

“ The  ufual  cure  of  this  kind  of  varix  is  taking 
up  the  vein,  but  that  is  not  neceflary  in  all  cafes. 
When  a blood-fpavin  proceeds  from  a ftrain  in 
the  hock,  it  ought  only  to  be  treated  with  cold 
aftringent  lotions,  which  often  efFe£l  at  lead  a 
temporary  cure.  Young  horfes  often  have  a 
fulnefs  in  that  vein  when  they  come  firfh  into 
work,  but  that  defecT  fometimes  wears  off  with 
careful  management,  good  diet  and  exercife,  and 
with  other  fuitable  ufage.  The  propereft  ap- 
plications to  ftrengthen  the  relaxed  veins  are, 
vinegar,  verjuice,  or  folutions  of  alum,  applied 
on  linen  cloths  round  the  hock.  Indeed  thefe 
are  not  only  proper  to  prevent  a blood-fpavin, 
but  ufeful  in  all  weaknelTes  of  the  joints  in  colts 
and  young  horfes  that  have  been  put  early  to 
bufinefs. 

“ But  if  either  the  fl;ru£ture,  or  fituation  of 
the  tumour  in  the  hock,  is  fuch  as  admits  of  no 
application,  the  bed  way  is  to  take  up  the  vein 
by  opening  the  fkin  the  whole  length,  then 
palling  a crooked  needle  underneath  the  vein,  a 
little  way  below  the  fwelling.  The  needle 
fliould  be  armed  with  a waxed  thread  doubled, 
with  which  the  vein  is  to  be  tyed.  The  fame 
operation  may  be  alfo  performed  a little  way 
above  the  fwelling,  and  the  turgid  part  of  the 
vein  will  come  away  by  digedion  when  the 
ligature  rots  off.  After  thus  taking  up  the 
vein,  the  part  Ihould  be  dreffed  with  any  Ample 
digedive,  as  turpentine  and  honey,  which  will 
foon  effe«Sb  a cure  ; and  the  current  of  the 
blood  being  cut  off  by  this  operation,  will 
gradually  enlarge  the  neighbouring  branches, 
and  by  that  means  keep  up  its  communication 
fo  as  to  fupply  the  limb  with  its  proper  fupport 
and  nourilliment.  When  a horfe  has  had  a 
vein  taken  up,  however,  he  Ihould  be  ufed 
gently  for  a confiderable  time,  for  fome  horfes 
with  thefe  defedbs  never  recover  their  drength 
fo  perfecTly  as  others  that  have  never  been  fub- 
je(T  to  them.” 

VARUS,  a pimple.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this 
as  a variety  of  Phlogofis  Phlegmene. 


VAS  BREVE,  a flrortvein,  palling  from  the 
domach  to  the  fpleen  in  the  human  fubjecd. 

VASA  PR.iEPAR ANTIA,  the  contents  of 
the  fpermatic  chord. 

VASA,  veffels ; a term  applied  to  all  the 
parts  of  the  body  having  any  refemblance  to 
tubes  or  canals.  According  to  the  parts  or 
oflices  to  which  they  belong,  they  are  differ- 
ently didingu idled  ; as  into  Deferential  Prapar- 
antia,  LacteOy  Seminalia,  See. 

VASTUS,  lire  mufcles  thus  named  in  the 
human  fubje£l:,  have  their  appellation  from 
their  being  the  two  larged  and  thicked  belong- 
ing to  the  leg.  The  Viiftts  EKternus  is  a muf- 
cle  that  comes  from  the  root  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter, and  part  of  the  linea  afpera.  The 
Fajius  Internus  arifes  from  the  root  of  the 
leffer  trochanter.  They  both  help  to  extend 
the  leg.  Thefe  mufcles  alfo  exid  in  the  horfe. 
See  Plates  X.  and  XIV.  and  the  feveral  de- 
feriptions  of  parts  in  “ the  lonuer  limbs  f under 
Horse. 

VAULT.  To  vault  a horfe-fhoe,  is  to  forge 
it  hollow,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Mr.  St.  Bel’s  fhoe. 
See  Shoeing.  But  this  fort  of  droe  fpoils  the 
feet ; for  the  foie  gradually  affumes  the  form  of 
the  fhoe,  and  the  frog  becomes  every  day  more 
and  more  raifed  from  the  ground. 

VEGETABLES,  are  natural  bodies,  having 
organifed  parts,  but  without  fenfation.  In  the 
Linnaean  fydem,  they  are  divided  into  the  feven 
families  or  tribes  following,  viz.  i.  Fungi., 
mufhrooms.  2.  Alga,  flags,  whofe  roots,  leaf, 
and  dem,  are  all  in  one.  3.  Mujei,  modes, 
whofe  antherae  have  no  filaments,  and  are 
placed  at  a didance  from  the  female  flower, 
and  whofe  feeds  alfo  want  their  proper  tunic 
and  cotyledon;.  4.  A’l/feej',  ferns,  whofe  fruc- 
tification is  on  the  back  of  the  leaves.  5. 
Graminat  grades,  which  have  fimple  leaves,  a 
jointed  culm  or  dem,  a glumofe  calyx,  and  a 
Angle  feed.  6.  Palma,  palms,  which  have  fim- 
ple dems  that  are  dondofe  at  the  fummit,  and 
have  their  fructifications  on  a fpadix  iffuing 
from  a fpatha.  7.  Plants,  which  include  all 
that  do  not  enter  into  the  other  divifions. 
Thefe  are  herbaceous,  when  they  die  do^m  to 
the  root  every  year ; for  in  the  perennial  kinds, 
the  buds  are  all  produced  on  the  root  below 
the  furface  of  the  ground : jhrubs,  when  their 
dems  come  up  without  buds  ; and  trees,  when 
their  dems  come  up  with  buds.  Vegetables 
are  each  primarily  divifible  into  the  root,  the 
herb  or  plant  itfelf,  and  the  fructification. 

The  fubdances  contained  in  vegetables,  and 
feparable  from  them  by  art,  are  gum,  refin,  oils, 
faline  matter,  and  earth.  Thefe  are  called  the 
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native  principles  of  vegetables  i-^ftafive,  becaufe 
they  naturally  exifl;  in  plants;  and  principles, 
not  as  being  fimple,  but  as  it  is  by  thefe  that 
one  plant  differs  from  another,  and  that  each 
exerts  its  fpecific  power  ; and  as  they  cannot 
be  further  xefolved  without  totally  deflroying 
their  peculiar  qualities.  Various  are  the  di- 
vifions  into  which  vegetables  are  diftinguifhed, 
whether  confidered  as  the  fubje£fs  of  botany, 
or  of  medicine,  &c.  and  numerous  alfo  are  the 
preparations  they  afford  to  pharmacy  and  other 
branches  of  the  medical  art.  Amongft  a va- 
riety of  other  preparations  of  the  vegetable 
kind,  by  fermentation  we  obtain  inflammable 
or  vinous  fpirit,  ether,  malt  liquors,  wines, 
vinegars,  tartar,  &c. — by  fire,  or  burning,  are 
procured  empyreumatic  oils,  fixed  vegetable 
alkaline  falts,  &c.  Vegetables  conftitute  the 
food  of  the  horfe,  cow,  and  many  other  animals. 
See  Food. 

VEHICLE  (from  veho,  to  carry),  in  general, 
fignifies,  that  which  carries  or  bears  any  thing 
along,  as  the  ferum  is  the  vehicle  to  convey  the 
red  particles  of  the  blood  ; and  in  pharmacy, 
any  liquid  to  dilute  another  with,  or  to  ad- 
minifter  it  in,  to  a patient,  is  thus  called. 

VELOCITY,  that  affedfion  of  motion  by 
which  a body  paffes  over  a certain  fpace  in  a 
given  time.  The  velocity  is  faid  to  be  greater 
or  lefs  according  as  the  body  paffes  over  a 
greater  or  lefs  fpace  in  the  fame  time. 

VEIN,  in  anatomy.  The  veins  are  only  a 
continuation  of  the  extreme  capillary  veffels, 
refledfed  back  again  towards  the  heart,  and 
uniting  their  channels  as  they  approach  it,  till 
at  laft  they  all  form  three  large  veins,  viz.  the 
vena  cava  defcendens,  or  defccnding  hollow  vein, 
which  brings  the  blood  back  again  from  all  the 
parts  above  the  heart ; and  the  cava  afcendens, 
which  brings  the  blood  from  all  parts  below  the 
heart ; and  the  vena  portae,  which  carries  the 
blood  to  the  liver.  The  coats  of  the  veins  are 
, the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  arteries,  only  the 
mufcular  coat  is  as  thin  in  all  the  veins  as  it  is 
in  the  capillary  arteries;  the  preffure  of  the 
blood  againft  the  fides  of  the  veins  being  lefs 
than  agalnll  the  fides  of  the  arteries.  See  the 
articles  Blood-vessels  and  Heart. 

In  the  veins  there  is  not  any  pulfe,  becaufe 
the  blood  Is  thrown  into  them  in  a continued 
Ilream  ; and  likewlfe,  becaufe  it  moves  from  a 
narrow  channel  into  a wider.  The  capillary 
veins  unite  with  one  another,  as  do  the  capillary 
arteries.  In  all  the  veins  which  are  perpendi- 
cular to  the  horizon  (we  mean  in  horfes,  for  In 
the  human  body  the  veins  of  the  uterus  and  the 
vena  portae  are  excepted)  there  are  fmall  mem- 


branes, or  valves.  Sometimes-  there  is  only 
one,  fometimes  there  are  two,  and  fometimes 
three  placed  together,  like  fo  many  half  thimbles, 
ftuck  to  the  fides  of  the  veins  : but  if  the  blood 
falls  back,  it  mull  fill  the  valves  ; and  they  being 
diftended,  flop  up  the  channel,  fo  that  little  or 
no  blood  can  repafs  them.  It  Is  fometimes  ne- 
ceffary  to  take  up,  or  tie,  a horfe’s  vein.  See 
the  article  Bar  a vein. 

As,  in  refplcation,  great  preffure  is  made  on 
the  diaphragm,  and  the  circulation  by  this 
means  is  impeded,  the  phrenic  vein  is  very  large. 
The  hepatic  veins  of  the  horfe  are  very  numer- 
ous, there  being  only  four  in  the  human  fubjeft. 
The  vena  cava  pafles  through  the  liver,  and  re- 
ceives blood  from  it.  The  mefenteric  veins 
terminate  in  the  liver.  The  cava  bifurcates 
near  the  aorta’s  bifurcation,  and  paffing  over  the 
pelvis,  the  iliac  receives  blood  from  the  femoral. 
In  the  horfe,  the  dorfum  penis  has  feveral 
plexufes  of  veins,  terminating  in  the  external, 
Superficial  femoral  veins.  The  deep-feated 
femoral  vein  paffes  under  the  artery,  and  arriving 
at  the  ftifle,  it  accompanies  the  artery,  and  is 
termed  the  popliteal.  That  portion  of  it  which 
paffes  on  the  outfide  of  the  leg,  and  comes  to 
the  hock,  is  the  feat  of  the  blood-fpavin.  The 
pofterior  tibia!  vein  joins  the  fuperficial  femoral, 
is  continued  down  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
large  metatarfal  bone,  and  then  divides  into  two 
branches. 

VENA,  a vein.  See  Vein. 

VENENUM,  poifon.  See  Poison. 

VENERIS  CESTRUM,  the  heat  of  love, 
that  defire  of  enjoyment  in  coition  which  brute 
animals  experience  at  ftated  periods.  See 
Breeding,  &c. 

VENTER,  fignifies  any  cavity,  and  was 
formerly  applied  to  the  head,  breaft,  and  ab- 
domen, which  were  called  the  three  venters. 
Hence  alfo,  ventricle.  Venter  in  a more  limited 
fenfe  fignifies  the  belly. 

VENTRICLE,  a diminutive  of  the  former.  Is 
applied  to  morecontrafled  divifions,as  fome  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  brain,  ftomach,  &c.  which  fee. 

VERATRUM,  white  hellebore,  a genus  in 
Linnteus’s  botany.  He  enumerates  three  fpecies. 
See  Hellebore. 

VERDEGRISE,  copper,  rufted  with  vinegar. 

It  is  partly  in  a faline  ftate,  and  partly  In  the 
ftate  of  a metallic  calx.  If  this  verdegrife  be 
digefted  with  diftilled  vinegar,  the  vinegar  be- 
comes loaded  with  it  to  the  point  of  faturation. 
I'his  forms  a green  folution,  which,  by  cryftal- 
lifation,  yields  very  beautiful  blue  cryftals,  com- 
monly called  diftilled  verdegrife.  See  .^RUGo. 

VERJUICE,  an  auftere  acid  liquor,  made 
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from  the  crab  apple,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
cyder.  When  the  fruit  is  in  perfe£l:ion,  it  is 
ground  or  maflied,  and  the  juice  is  prefled  out, 
llrained,  and  fermented,  in  the  common  way. 
It  is,  however,  on  account  of  its  roughnefs  and 
extreme  aftringency,  unfit  for  any  other  purpofe 
than  as  a topical  remedy  in  ftrains,  bruifes,  &c. 
and  the  manner  of  ufing  it  is  the  fame  as  is 
commonly  pra£lifed  with  vinegar,  than  which 
it  is  confiderably  more  powerful,  and  of  courfe 
better  adapted  for  veterinary  ufes.  See  Vi- 

KEGAR. 

VERMES,  worms.  See  Worms. 

VERMIFORMIS,  a prominence  of  the  ce- 
rebellum, fo  called  from  vermis,  a worm,  and 
forma,  fhape. 

VERMICULAR,  a term  applied  to  many 
parts  of  the  body,  for  their  refemblance  either 
in  fhape  or  motion,  to  w'orms. 

VERMIFUGE,  (from  vermis,  a worm,  and 
fugo,  to  put  to  flight),  is  any  medicine  that  de- 
ftroys  or  expels  worms. 

VERMIN,  a term  frequently  employed  by 
the  old  writers  on  farriery  when  deferibing  any 
aflFe£l;ions  of  the  horfe  arifing  from  living  crea- 
tures, fuch  as  animalculae,  worms,  &c.  but  efpe- 
cially  the  latter.  See  Worms. 

VERNIX,  the  varnifli-tree,  or  poifon-afli,  a 
fpecies  of  Rhus. 

VERTEBR.^.  See  Spine.  The  fpine  of 
the  horfe  is  convex  above  and  concave  below, 
and  the  vertebrae  of  which  it  is  compofed  form 
an  arch,  which  materially  adds  to  its  ftrength. 
There  are  feven  cervical,  eighteen  dorfal,  and 
fix  lumbar,  vertebrae.  There  are  thirty-fix  ribs, 
nine  of  which  are  true  and  nine  falfe,  on  each 
fide.  Five  bones  form  the  facrum,  and  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  the  os  coccygis.  The  firfl 
cervical  vertebra  is  called  atlas,  and  has  no  fpi- 
nal  procefs,  but  four  oblique  procefles  and  two 
tranfverfe.  It  has  fix  articulating  furfaces. 
There  are  four  foramina  in  this  bone,  two  for 
the  paflage  of  the  vertebral  artery,  one  for  the 
laft  pair  of  nerves,  and  another  for  the  fpinal 
marrow.  The  fecond  is  called  dentata,  and 
differs  in  figure  from  the  firft.  It  has  a fpinal 
procefs,  and  fix  articulating  furfaces.  It  has 
foramina  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  firft.  The 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  differ  from  each  other 
in  nothing  but  their  fize.  If  fradfure  ever  takes 
place  in  thefe  bones,  it  muft  be  in  the  oblique 
procefles.  1 he  ufe  of  projedfions  in  thefe 
bones  is  to  act  as  mechanical  levers  to  muf- 
cles.  The  feventh  vertebra  has  no  foramina, 
for  the  palfage  of  the  vertebral  arteries,  and  its 
fpinal  procefe  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
of  the  cervical  vertebrae. 


Extenfire  motions  and  great  ftrength  are 
but  feldom  united  in  the  fame  joint.  This  is 
the  cafe  however  in  the  vertebrae  of  the  horfe. 
The  dorfal  vertebras  have  each  a cavity  in  the 
tranfverfe  procefs  for  the  articulation  of  the  ribs. 
The  fixth  and  feventh  are  ufually  the  largeft. 
They  increafe  until  we  arrive  at  the  feventh, 
and  afterwards  decreafe.  They  have  long  fpin- 
ous  procefles,  at  the  pofterior  part  of  which 
there  are  two  articulating  furfaces,  and  two  alfo 
at  the  anterior  part,  for  the  articulation  to  each 
of  the  neighbouring  vertebrae.  The  firft  rib, 
and  even  the  remainder,  articulate  with  two 
vertebrae,  and  each  vertebra  articulates  in  part 
with  four  ribs.  The  head  of  the  pofterior 
articulates  with  the  acetabulum  of  the  anterior. 
The  tranfverfe  proceflTes  are  Angle  and  more 
round  than  the  cervical.  There  is  likewife  a 
foramen  on  each  fide  of  the  dorfal  vertebrae  for 
the  paflage  of  the  nerves.  The  lumbar  vertebrae 
have  the  fpinal  procefles  ftiorter  than  thofe  of  . 
the  dorfal.  The  tranfverfe  procefles  may  be 
confidered  as  double,  there  being  two  projec- 
tions. They  have  no  cavities  for  articulations 
of  the  ribs,  but  have  a foramen  on  each  fide  for 
the  paflage  of  nerves.  The  bones  of  the  fa- 
crum have  no  tranfverfe  procefles. 

Horfes  are  liable  to  an  anchylofis  in  the 
fpine.  When  diflocation  takes  place  in  the 
vertebrae,  the  animal  frequently  exprelfes  great 
pain.  When  a part  of  the  fpine  is  fradlured, 
the  portion  beneath  becomes  paralytic  and  the 
urine  is  not  voided,  owing  to  a paralyfis  of  the 
bladder.  We  have  feen  feveral  inftances  of 
fraflure  of  the  fpine,  more  particularly  in  bar- 
racks, where  the  horfe,  having  been  laid  down 
under  the  bale  or  pole  meant  to  divide  him 
from  his  neighbour,  has  fuddenly  and  forcibly 
endeavoured  to  rife,  by  which  exertion,  as  the 
bale  will  not  accompany  him  to  a fufficient  ex- 
tent, the  above  fatal  accident  enfues.  It  is 
much  to  be  wiftied  that  thefe  difafters  might  be 
avoided,  by  inventing  a different  and  fafer  fepa- 
ration  for  horfes  fituated  next  to  each  other  in 
the  ftables,  as  many  very  valuable  animals  year- 
ly fall  a facrifice  to  the  prefent  method. 

Cows  are  fubject  to  a difeafe,  which  has 
fometimes  been  accounted  a complaint  of  the 
fpine.  It  happens  after  parturition,  and  is 
owing  to  preffure  made  on  the  nerves  of  the 
pelvis  by  the  foetus.  It  may  be  removed  by 
the  application  of  fpirits  of  turpentine,  or,  if 
this  prove  ineffe£l;ual,  by  bliftering  the  part. 

VERTEBRAL,  any  thing  belonging  to  the 
vertebra.  The  vertebral  arteries,  veins,  and 
nerves  of  the  horfe  are  ftiewn  in  Plate  XL  Sec 
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rhe  defcription  of  parts  compofing  “ the  Neck,” 
under  the  article  Horse. 

VERTEX,  is  the  crown  of  the  head,  fituated 
between  the  finciput  and  occiput : hence  alfo 
figuratively  it  is  ufed  for  the  top  of  any  thing. 

VERTICAL,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Pa- 
rietal Bone.  See  Plate  V.  and  the  defcription 
of  “ Bones  in  the  Head,”  under  Bones. 

VERTIGO.  This  is  the  appearance  of  vl- 
fible  objedls  that  are  without  motion,  as  if  they 
turned  round,  attended  with  a fear  of  falling, 
and'  a dimnefs  of  fight.  Now  it  is  manifelt, 
that  an  objedl  will  feem  to  move  circularly,  if 
the  images  which  proceed  therefrom  fall  fuc- 
cefllvely  upon  different  parts  of  the  retina  : as, 
for  inftance,  going  towards  the  left  fide,  while 
the  objeft  is  really  without  motion,  and  the 
images  flownng  therefrom  always  reprefent  the 
fame  diltance,  fuch  an  obje£l  will  appear  mov- 
ing in  a circle  for  in  the  retina  the  images  are 
, reverfed,  and  painted  in  a contrary  fituation. 
And  this  may  be  done  when  the  objedl  is  at 
reft,  and  the  eye  only  moved  ; for  whether  the 
obje£t  moves  and  the  eye  is  at  reft,  or  the 
obje£l  refts  while  the  eye  is  moved,  the  rays 
ftreaming  from  the  objeft  will  not  fall  upon 
the  fame  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  eye : and 
therefore,  fince  we  judge  of  the  changeablenefs 
of  place  in  which  an  objedl:  exifts  from  the 
changeablenefs  of  the  place  where  the  objedt  is 
painted,  an  obje£l;  abfolutely  at  reft  may  feem 
to  turn  round  by  the  eye  being  in  motioii. 
Again,  the  objedb  and  eye  being  both  without 
motion,  the  rays  will  not  always  fall  upon  the 
fame  place,  if  the  optic  nerve  be  alone  in  motion; 
and  thei'efore  fince  a right  and  an  oblique  in- 
cidence do  not  excite  the  fame  adlion  on  the 
nerves,  and  the  fame  fpecies  of  motion,  if  the 
optic  nerve  only  be  moved,  and  the  objeft  be  at 
reft,  it  will  appear  to  fliift  its  fituation,  that  is, 
by  the  change  of  place  in  which  it  is  reprefenc- 
cd.  The  dileafe  termed  vertigo,  however,  both 
in  men  and  brutes,  arifes  from  fome  interference 
with  the  regular  fun£lions  of  the  brain.  See 
Apoplexy,  Head,  &c. 

VERRUCA,  is  a wart : and  the  epithet  Ver- 
rucous is  applied  tp  any  excrefcence  having 
refemblance  to  a wart. 

VESICA.  See  Bladder,  which  it  fignifics; 
whence,  frem  their  refemblance  in  fhape  to  a 
biadder,  we  have  Vejica  Biliaria,  the  bag  which 
holds  the  gall.  See  Liver.  And  Vefica  Uri- 
naria, the  urinary  bladder,  &c.  See  Qua- 
JSRUPEDS.. 

VESICANTIA,  i.  e.  Vesicatoria. 

VESICATORIA,  are  external  applications, 


which  occafion  veftcation,  which  Is  the  rifing  up 
of  blifters,  or  little  bladders.  See  Cantharides. 

VESICULA,'  a diminutive  of  Vejiaa,  and 
applied  to  the  fame  parts,  or  thofe  tha^  are 
fmaller  in  bulk,  as  the  Veftcula  Adipofee,  Vejiculce 
Seminales,  &c.  See  Quadrupeds. 

VESSEL,  in  an  animal  body,  a natural  tube, 
generally  conical  in  its  capacity,  confifting  of 
fibres  \arIoufly  difpofed.  See  Blood-Vessels. 

VESSIGON,  or  Vession,  other  names  for 
the  ivind-gall.  See  the  article  Wind-Gall. 

VETCH,  a well-known  plant,  much  cultivat- 
ed in  many  parts  of  England,  and  of  which 
there  are  feveral  fpecies. 

Some  forts  of  this  plant,  the  feeds  of  which 
ripen  In  autumn,  grow  naturally  in  moft  parts 
of  England,  in  ftiady  places  among  bufhes,  and 
by  the  fides  of  woods.  The  roots  of  thefe  are 
perennial ; but  their  ftalks  are  annual,  weak, 
and  grow  to  fo  gixat  a length  (for  they  will 
climb  up  to  the  height  of  fix  or  eight  feet 
wherever  the  tendrils  which  proceed  from  the 
end  of  their  leaves  can  lay  hold  of  boughs, 
branches,  or  the  fide  of  a hedge,  to  fupport 
them),  that  they  are  hardly  fit  to  be  cultivated 
In  the  field,  though  fome  writers  have  recom- 
mended them  for  this  purpofe : for  as  they 
cannot  be  fupported  there,  ?hey  will  trail  fo 
much  upon  the  ground,  that  they  will  be  apt  to 
rot : nor  do  their  flroots,  which  are  lefs  fuccul- 
ent  than  thofe  of  the  vetch  commonly  raifed, 
grow  to  a fufficient  height  to  be  cut  for  ufe  till 
late  in  the  fpring,  when  there  is  little  want  of 
green  food  for  cattle. 

Miller,  after  fowing  for  many  years  the  com- 
mon vetch  or  tare,  which  is  much  cultivated  in 
the  fields  for  fodder,  feems  to  think  that  which 
has  black  feeds  a diftinfl  fpecies  from  the 
white ; for  he  has  never  found  either  of  them 
vary.  Both  thefe  are  annual,  and  perifli  foon 
after  they  have  perfedded  their  feed.  Their 
ftalks  are  angular,  ftreaked,  and  hairy : they 
are  weak,  and  want  fupport,  and  generally  trail 
upon  the  ground  when  they  do  not  find  any 
thing  to  fallen  themfelves  to.  Their  leaves  are 
compofed  of  feveral  pair  of  blunt  lobes,  and  are 
terminated  by  tendrils.  The  flowers,  which 
are  pretty  large,  proceed  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalk,  and  fit  very  clofe  to  the  bafe  of  the  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  leaves.  Two  of  thefe  flowers  ge- 
nerally fpring  from  the  fame  joint:  thofe  of 
the  black-feeded  fort  are  purple,  and  thofe  of 
the  white  feeded  are  white.  'Lhey  appear  in 
June  and  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ere£l: 
pods,  containing  three  or  four  round  feeds  in 
each,  which  ripen  in  Auguft  and  September. 
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The  white  vetch  is  rather  the  more  fucciileiit 
plant  of  the  two,  and  therefore  it  is  befl  for 
fodder  but  many  are  unwilling  to  cultivate 
this  fort,  becaufe  their  feeds  being  white,  are 
much  fooner  difcovered  by  rooks  and  other  birds, 
than  thofe  of  the  black,  which  bear  a nearer 
refemblance  to  the  colour  of  the  ground.  This 
objection  may,  however,  be  eafily  removed,  by 
fowing  them  in  drills,  and  then  covering  them 
carefully,  inftead  of  the  ufual  method  of  fcat- 
tering  them  with  a broad-caft,  and  plough  them 
in  lightly. 

'I’he  fmall  black-feeded  vetch,  which  fome 
call  rathripCy  and  others  pebble,  goat,  or  fummer 
vetch,  is  much  tenderer  than  either  of  the  former, 
and  therefore  lefs  cultivated.  This  mull  al- 
ways be  fown  in  the  fpring  ; whereas  the 
others  may  be  fown  either  in  fpring  or  autumn. 

But  another  fpecies  of  vetch,  viz.  the  Siberian, 
hardly  known  to  the  generality  of  farmers  in 
this  country,  bids  fair  to  become,  perhaps,  the 
mod  ufeful  of  all  for  fodder ; for  its  ftalks  grow 
to  a great  length,  and  are  well  furnilhed  with 
leaves,  which  do  not  decay  in  autumn,  like 
thofe  of  the  other  forts,  but  continue  green  all 
the  winter,  in  defiance  of  the  hardeft  froft  : fo 
that  in  February  and  March,  when  there  often  is 
» fcarcityof  green  fodder  for  ewes  and  lambs, this 
may  be  of  great  fervice,  efpecially  if  the  plants 
nre  fupported  fo  as  not  to  trail  on  the  ground. 
Their  flowers,  which  appear  in  July,  are  of  a 
light-blue  colour. 

Vetches  aftbrd  excellent  food  for  Iheep  in 
the  fpring,  make  cows  give  a great  deal  of  good 
milk,  and  horfes  are  fonder  of  them,  cut  green, 
than  almoft  any  other  food. 

The  bed  way  is  to  cut  them  frefh  every 
morning  as  they  are  wanted  •,  and  if  the  farmer 
has  occafion  for  them  for  this  ufe  only,  he  may 
fow  in  the  fpring,  to  great  advantage,  the  large 
vetch,  at  different  times ; by  which  means  he 
will  have  a fucceffion  of  crops,  which,  to  give 
green  to  his  cattle,  he  fhould  always  cut  jud 
before  the  plant  flowers,  for  ft  is  then  in  its 
tendered  and  mod  fucculent  date,  and  will 
afford  mod  nourilhment:  whereas  if  he  leaves  it 
till  the  feeds  are  nearly  ripe,  the  dalks  harden, 
grow  dicky,  and  are  of  far  lefs  value ; befides 
that  many  of  the  lower  leaves  will,  by  this  time, 
be  withered  or  dropped  off,  and  entirely  lod. 

VETERINARIAN,  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  veterinary  fcience  in  all  its  parts  and  re- 
lations. As  thefe  different  branches  of  the  art 
are  ufually  praclifed  by  the  fame  perfon,  this 
would  be  a more  fuitable  appellation  than  that 
of  veterinary  Jurgeon,  which  has  a more  limited 
fignification.  See  Veterikary  Surgeon. 


VErERINx\RY,  a word  derived  from  the 
Latin  veterinarius . This  term,  according  to 
Mr.  St.  Bel’s  explanation  of  it,  is  appropriated 
to  that  part  of  medicine  which  regards  the  cure 
of  morbid  domedic  animals.  Several  learned 
men,  he  fays,  have  attempted  to  difeover  the 
origin  of  tlie  word,  which,  neverthelefs,  appears 
to  be  Involved  in  great  obfeurity.  “ Some  have 
derived  the  word  veterinus  (from  whence  veie- 
rinariui  has  been  formed)  from  veBo,  to  carry; 
‘ quafi  animalia  ad  veBuram  idonea  or  from 
veho;  ‘ veluti  veElerhia,  vel  veheterina.'  Others 
have  deduced  it  from  ve7iter,  the  belly  ; becaufe 
beads  of  burthen  carry  their  loads  attached  to 
their  bellies  ; ‘ quod  onus  ad  ventrem  religatura 
gerit.’  They  who  wiflr  to  examine  thefe  learned 
attempts,  may  confult  Gefner’s  edition  of 
R.  Stephens's  Thefaurus ; Fabricii  bibliothec,  Latin, 
1.  3.  c.  12.  not.  ; add  the  note  to  Lucretius, 
lib.  5,  1.  863,  in  Havercamp’s  edition.  What 
the  true  etymology  of  the  word  may  be,  is  a 
quedlon  of  fome  philological  intricacy,  though 
but  of  little  importance.  It  is  fufficient  here  to 
fay,  that  the  word  veterinarius,  as  ufed  by 
Columella  and  Vegetius,  fignifies  a practitioner 
In  one  particular  part  of  medicine,  namely,  that 
which  refpe£ls  the  cure  of  difeafed  cattle  ; and 
that  ars  veterinaria  fignifies  the  art  of  healing, 
applied  to  the  healing  of  cattle. 

“ The  word  hippiatric  is  a compound  term, 
formed  of  the  Greek  word  jttttoj,  a horfe  ; and 
toerpo;,  phyficlan.  This  word,  therefore,  ex- 
preffes  that  part  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the 
cure  of  difeafed  horfes  in  particular,  and  con- 
ftitutes  a princijpal  branch  of  that  divifion  of 
medicine,  vyhich  treats  of  the  difeafes  incident 
to  cattle  In  general,  and  to  all  other  domefhic 
animals. 

“We  have  undoubted  evidence  that  this  art 
was  cultivated  in  very  early  times.  In  the 
Infancy  of  medicine,  when  the  art  of  healing 
was  confined  to  the  rude  elements  of  furgery, 
it  was  Indifcrimlnately  applied  to  the  relief  of 
all  accidental  diltrefles  to  which  the  animal 
frame  was  liable,  whether  they  occurred  in 
man,  or  in  thofe  animals  which  conflituted  his 
wealth,  and  were  the  affociates  of  his  labours. 
In  thefe  times,  many  things  concurred  to  attach 
the  minds  of  men  to  the  well-being  of  their 
cattle.  They  were  almoft  folely  ufed  for  tillage, 
and  the  dairy  ; and  the  life  and  health  of  the 
herds  was  an  efpecial  concern.  It  was  forbid 
by  an  ancient  law  in  Greece,  under  pain  of 
fevere  penalties,  to  kill  a labouring  ox.  Cattle 
was  the  great  medium  of  exchange  before  the 
invention  of  coin  ; and  the  riches  of  countries 
and  individuals  were  eftimated  by  the  quantity 
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of  their  cattle  ; whence  we  may  reafonably  infer 
a proportionate  attention  to  their  condition  and 
prefervation.  And  the  laws  of  religion,  which 
rigoroully  forbad  the  facrincing  of  any  animals, 
but  fuch  as  were  in  the  moll  perfeft  ftate  of 
health  and  form,  confirmed  the  neceffity  of 
giving  due  attention  to  that  obje£l:.” 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  an  inftitution 
firft  eftablifhed  in  the  year  1792,  at  St.  Pancras, 
near  London.  The  public  are  indebted  for  this 
truly  national  foundation  to  the  difcernment  and 
patriotic  exertions  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Odiham,  in  Hamplhlre.  The  firft  profeflbr  was 
Mr.  St.  Bel,  a Frenchman,  who  had  previoully 
fignalized  himfelf  in  this  country  as  a veterinary 
anatomift,  by  difledbing  the  famous  race-horfe 
Eclipfe.  See  Eclipse. 

This  college  is  fupported  by  public  fubfcrip- 
tion.  The  annual  contribution  is  two  guineas, 
but  payment  of  twenty  guineas  at  once  con- 
fthutes  a fubfcriber  for  life.  In  fome  recent 
inllances,  the  inftitution  has  alfo  fhared  the 
bounty  of  parliament  •,  an  important  faving  having 
refulted  to  the  nation  from  the  appointment  of 
veterinary  furgeons  to  the  different  regiments 
of  Britifli  cavalry. 

The  views  and  objedbs  of  the  college  appear 
in  the  following  ftatement,  printed  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  governors. 

The  grand  objedl,  they  obferve,  is  the  im- 
provement of  veterinary  knowledge,  in  order  to 
remedy  the  ignorance  and  incompetency  of 
farriers,  fo  long  and  univerfally  complained  of. 
For  this  end,  a range  of  ftables,  a forge,  a theatre 
for  diffedbions  and  ledbures,  with  other  buildings, 
have  been  eredbed  ; a gentleman  of  fuperior 
abilities  has  been  appointed  profeffor,  with  other 
requifite  officers. 

The  anatomical  ftrudbure  of  quadrupeds, 
as  horfes,  cattle,  ffieep,  dogs,  &c.  the  difeafes  to 
which  they  are  fubjedb,  and  the  remedies  proper 
to  be  applied,  are  inveftigated  and  regularly 
taught  •,  by  which  means,  enlightened  pradbi- 
tioners  of  liberal  education,  whofe  whole  ftudy 
has  been  devoted  to  the  veterinary  art  in  all  its 
branches,  may  be  gradually  difperfed  over  the 
kingdom,  on  whofe  Ikill  and  experience  con- 
fidence may  be  fecurely  placed. 

Pupils  to  the  college,  in  addition  to  the 
ledbures  and  inftrudbions  of  the  profeffor,  and 
the  pradbice  of  the  ftables,  at  prefent  enjoy 
(from  the  liberality  of  fome  of  the  moft  eminent 
of  the  faculty)  the  advantage  of  free  admiffion 
to  their  medical  and  anatomical  ledbures.  Thefe 
pupils,  previous  to  leaving  the  college,  are 
ftridbly  examined  by  a medical  committee,  from 
whom  they  receive  a proper  certificate;  and 


feveral,  examined  and  approved,  have  already 
left  the  college,  and  are  at  this  time  pradbifmg 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  with  great 
fuccefs. 

Subfcribers  have  the  privilege  of  fending  their 
difeafed  animals  to  the  college,  without  further 
expence  than  that  of  their  daily  food,  and  thefe 
in  general  form  a fufficient  number  of  patients 
for  the  pradbice  of  the  profeffor  and  pupils.  On 
fixed  days,  the  profeffor  preferibes  for  animals 
belonging  to  fubferibers  who  find  it  incon- 
venient to  fpare  them  from  home,  provided  the 
neceffary  medicines  be  furniffied  and  com- 
pounded at  the  college  : fubferibers’  horfes  are 
alfo  there  Ihod  at  the  ordinary  prices. 

His  royal  highnefs  the  commander  in  chief 
having  been  pleafed  to  appoint  a board  of 
general  officers  to  take  into  confideration  the 
objedbs  of  this  inftitution,  they  have  reported 
the  continual  lofs  of  cavalry  to  have  been  very 
heavy,  from  the  total  ignorance  of  thofe  who 
have  hitherto  had  the  veterinary  department  in 
the  army.  This  report  his  majefty  has  approved, 
and  henceforward,  to  qualify  for  the  military 
fervice,  a veterinary  furgeon  muft  be  provided 
with  a regular  diploma  from  the  college.  A 
number  of  gentlemen,  fubferibers  to  the  infti- 
tuiion,  attend  once  a fortnight  for  the  purpofe 
of  infpedbing  the  difeipline  of  the  ftables,  and 
feeing  that  the  regulations  are  duly  complied 
with. 

The  following  gentlemen  originally  confti- 
tuted  the  Committee  of  ExammerSy  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  granting  diplomas  to  the  pupils  of  the 
college,  when  Efficiently  qualified  to  engage  in. 
pradbice : 

Mr.  John  Hunter, 

Mr.  Cline,  Dr.  Geo.  Fordyce, 

Mr.  Houlfton,  Mr.  Home, 

Mr.  Afiiley  Cooper,  Dr.  Babington, 

Dr.  Baillie,  Mr.  Abernethy. 

“ Amongft  the  improvements  of  thefe  latter 
times,”  fays  Mr.  John  Lawrence,  “ the  ex- 
tenfion  of  a regularly-cultivated  fyftem  of  vete- 
rinary pradbice,  and  the  attempts  to  refeue  the 
fuperior  claffes  of  domeftic  animals  from  the 
torturing  hand  of  prefumptuous  ignorance,  are 
not  the  leaft  confiderable,  either  in  the  view  of 
humanity  or  ufe.  It  is  true,  that  during  the' 
various  ages  which  have  palled  fince  the  days 
of  Columella,  the  number  of  writers  treating  on 
the  veterinary  fcience,  according  to  the  beft 
medical  light  which  their  times  afforded,  has 
been  confiderable;  but  their  works  had  never  any 
very  extenfive  circulation.  Competent  pradbi- 
tioners  were  wanted  to  put  their  precepts  in 
force,  and  difeafed  animals  w^ere  either  totally 
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neglefted,  or  confided  to  the  unmeaning  and 
capricious  efforts  of  the  illiterate  vulgar.  Entirely 
to  wipe  away  this  opprobrium  of  humanity  and 
common  fenfe  mull  infinitely  redound  to  the 
credit  of  the  prefent  times  ; and  it  is  confoling 
to  be  able  to  announce,  that  attempts  are  daily 
making  towards  that  beneficent  end,  by  con- 
fidcrate  and  philanthropic  charadfers  in  various 
parts  of  our  own  and  a neighbouring  country. 

“ Ancient  prefcription,  and  a falfe  pride 
amongft  the  medical  faculty,  compofe  the  two- 
fold caufe  which  has  heretofore  deprived  our 
domeftic  animals  of  the  benefits  and  comforts 
of  regular  affiftance.  Cattle  have  always  been 
doBored  in  every  country,  either  by  their  at- 
tendants or  by  men  pretty  nearly  upon  a level 
with  thofe  in  point  of  education,  who,  on  the 
ftrength  of  having  learned  to  perform  the  moft 
fimple  and  common  operations,  and  from  the 
want  of  abler  proficients,  have  undertaken  the 
arduous  taflc  of  prefcribing  medicine.  We  need 
not  wonder  that.  In  former  times,  fuch  pro- 
feffors  were  held  duly  qualified,  fince  men  im- 
partially committed  their  own  perfons  to  the 
hands  of  ignorant  barber-furgeons,  and  fince  fo 
many  other  abfurdities  of  equal  magnitude  fub- 
fifted,  which,  like  fpeftres  and  ghofts,  have 
vanifhed  at  the  approach  of  modern  light ; but 
it  may  well  be  thought  furprifing  in  this  dif- 
cerning  age,  when  a liberal  education  is  uni- 
verfally  acknowledged  to  be  abfolutely  necelfary 
to  the  acquifition  of  medical  fcience,  that  an 
illiterate  farrier  fliould  be  trufted  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes.  Precifely  the  fame  ftudles,  phy- 
fiological,  anatomical,  and  medical,  are  requifite 
for  the  veterinarian,  as  the  human  pradiitioner. 
The  animal  oeconomy  in  its  manifold  relations 
is  generally  and  fundamentally  the  fame  in 
men  and  beads,  and  governed  by  the  fame  laws  j 
the  fame  materia  medica  is,  in  a great  degree,  ap- 
plicable to  both,  but  the  greatell  (kill  is  requifite 
to  form  a judgment  of  the  difeafes  of  brutes, 
from  their  inability  to  defcribe  their  feelings, 
and  the  confequent  uncertainty  of  their  patho- 
logy. Can  there  be  a greater  burlefque  than 
the  fuppofition  of  a man’s  ability  to  prefcribe 
phyfic  for  a horfe  merely  becaufe  he  knows 
how  to  groom  or  ihoe  him  ? Or  might  we  not 
alfo,  with  equal  reafon,  employ  our  own  fhoe- 
makers  to  take  meafure  of  our  health  ? The 
plea  of  experience  is  futile  from  the  utter  ina- 
bility, primd  fncicy  of  illiterate  and  uninformed 
men  to  inveftigate  the  principles  of  fcience,  and 
their  total  want  of  opportunity  to  acquire,  even 
by  rote,  a rational  fyftem  of  pradlice.  The 
whole  dock  of  medical  knowledge  of  thefe 
practitioners  ufually  confids  in  a certain  number 


of  receipts  derived  from  their  maders  or  fathers, 
and  with  which  they  continually  ring  tlie 
changes  In  all  cafes,  right  or  wrong  ; and  fo 
fiercely  are  they  bigoted  to  their  particular 
nodrums,  that  they  are  totally  Incapable  of  all 
advice  or  improvement ; the  common  and  un- 
avoidable fate  of  confirmed  ignorance,  fince  it  is 
the  highed  point  of  knowledge,  to  know  that  we 
fill  need  information.  They  fometimes  cure  by 
luck,  feldom  by  knowledge  ; but  often  kill  by 
regularly  adapted  procefs.  How  often  has  the 
miferable  patient’s  flioulder  been  pegged,  and 
blown,  and  bored,  by  way  of  punifliment,  for 
the  folly  of  getting  himfelf  drained  in  the  back- 
finews  of  the  leg,  or  coffin-joint ! How  many 
pleuritic  horfes  have  been  killed  outright  by 
ardent  and  fpicy  drenches,  which  might  pro- 
bably have  cured  the  colic  had  they  been 
affiiCfed  with  it ! How  many  have  been  ren- 
dered incurably  lame  from  the  patten-fhoe  being 
affixed  to  the  wrong  foot  ! Let  not  the  reader 
fuppofe  thefe  to  be  mere  flouriffies  applied  to 
the  generality  of  farriers  within  my  knowledge  : 
I aver  them,  on  the  experience  of  many  years, 
to  be  literal  truths  ; and  by  the  tenor  of  them, 
he  may  judge  of  the  majority  of  that  faculty 
throughout  Europe.  Into  fuch  hands  do  we 
commit  didempered  animals,  which  have  it  not 
in  their  power  to  reproach  us  with  their  ac- 
cumulated fufferings  j mankind  from  prejudice, 
indolence,  or  want  of  feeling,  negle£ilng  thofe 
creatures  which  they  can  purchafe  with  their 
money.” 

Our  author  proceeds,  in  this  place,  to  relate 
fome  driking  circumdances  in  proof  of  his 
aflertion,  and  afterwards  proceeds  thus — 

“ It  has  been  related,  that  veterinary  writers 
have  not  been  wanting  ; which  has  been  more 
particularly  the  cafe  during  the  prefent  century, 
and  fubfequent  to  the  great  modern  improve- 
ments in  medicine.  Various  able  pradlitioners 
have  alfo  occafionally  arifen  among  us  and  in  a 
neighbouring  country  ; but  the  number  of  fuch 
has  been  fo  fmall,  that  the  benefits  derived  from 
their  efforts  have  been  of  courfe  confined  to  a 
very  narrow  fphere.  It  was  many  years  ago 
difeovered  in  France,  that  the  bed  remedy  for 
this  defecd,  and  the  only  adequate  method  for 
the  general  propagation  of  veterinary  knowledge, 
and  the  rearing  of  a fufficient  number  of  perfons 
properly  qualified  in  that  line,  would  be  to 
eredl  public  femlnarles  exprefsly  dedicated  to 
the  purpofe.  We  of  this  country  came  (fome- 
what  late  indeed)  into  the  fame  falutary  mea- 
fure ; and  a veterinary  college,  or  hofpital  for 
cattle,  has  been  edablifhed  at  London,  another 
near  Birmingham,  and  I believe  one  or  two 
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more  arc  under  confideration  In  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  propriety  of  thefe  fteps, 
and  the  benefits  derived  therefrom,  mufl  be 
obvious  in  the  extenfion  of  veterinary  know- 
ledge and  the  increafe  of  pra£l:itioners.  Public 
inflitutlons,  provided  they  are  not  unduly 
favoured  with  exclufive  privileges,  or  armed 
with  coercive  and  reftriftive  powers,  are  ever 
moft  efficacious  and  contributory  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  fcience.  The  fcattered  rays  of 
knowledge  are,  by  joint  and  public  means,  bell 
colledfed  into  a common  focus  or  centre,  whence 
they  are,  with  more  eafe  and  expedition,  difFufed 
and  circulated  throughout  the  whole  body  of 
the  commonwealth. 

“ The  veterinary  college  has  lately  adopted  a 
very  judicious  method  of  diffemlnating  the  true 
principles  of  (hoeing,  by  eredding  forges  in 
different  quarters  of  the  metropolis,  where  all 
perfons  may  at  any  time  have  their  horfes  ffiod 
at  the  common  price  charged  to  fubfcribers. 
Prejudice,  I know,  on  more  important  fubjedds, 
has  often  been  trumpeted  forth  as  not  only 
harmlefs,  but  beneficial  amongft  men  ; which 
indeed  would  be  juft  were  there  any  general 
utility  in  the  continuance  of  ancient  abufes.  It 
is  the  grand  bufmefs  of  philofophy  to  provide  a 
counterblafl  for  thefe  interefled  or  ignorant 
trumpeters.  It  has  already  been  afeed  of  the 
advocates  for  our  ffioeing  and  fow-gelding 
doddors,  how  they  came  to  fuppofe,  that  lefs 
medical  knowledge  would  fuffice  to  prefcribe 
for  the  brute,  than  for  the  human  animal,  which 
can  orally  depidd  his  feelings,  and  verbally  affifl 
the  phyfician  in  forming  a corredd  judgment  of 
his  difeafe.  They  feem  to  add  upon  the  flrange 
fuppofition,  that  it  is  much  eafier  for  an  illiterate 
man  to  penetrate  at  once,  as  it  were  by  intuition, 
into  the  arcana  of  the  fciences,  than  for  a learned 
or  well  informed  man  to  render  himfelf  fkilful  in 
the  nature  and  management  of  horfes.  Can  a 
man  be  the  worfe  farrier  for  having  learned  the 
neceffity  of  making  conflant  obfervations  of  his 
own,  inflead  of  adding  by  rote,  and  being  guided 
by  a few  arbitrary  receipts ; for  knowing  the 
nature  of  the  medicines  he  prefcribes,  the 
anatomy  and  animal  funddions  of  the  horfe,  and 
for  the  making  all  fuch  knowledge  his  peculiar 
ftudy  ? Now  that  witches  and  ghofts  of  all  kinds 
are  flitting  apace  off  the  fcene.  It  is  full  time  for 
mon  to  lay  afide  the  expeddation  of  all  other 
uncaufed  eftedds.” 

On  thefe  topics  Mr.  Lawrence  dwells  with 
peculiar  force  of  illuftration,  as  he  fays,  “ from 
a motive  of  jultice,  on  account  of  the  irrational 
prejudice  of  too  many  perfons  concerning  the 
veterinary  college.” 


“ Enjoying  a public  Inftitutlon  in  the  metro- 
polis,” fays  he,  “ where  veterinary  fcience  In  all 
its  branches  is  regularly  taught  and  praddifed,  it 
remains  for  thofe  who  intereft  themfelves  In  the 
fafety  and  well-being  of  our  domeftic  animals, 
to  devife  and  recommend  the  moft  proper  and 
expeditious  methods  of  a general  diftufion  of 
the  benefit  throughout  the  country.  Farriers 
in  London  ought  to  be  advifed  by  perfons  of 
influence  to  allow  their  fons  and  apprentices  the 
advantage  of  attending  the  college  ledfures 
which  are  given,  and  which  is  indeed  already 
praddifed  by  feveral  of  good  repute.  Thofe 
gentlemen  of  the  medical  profeffion  attending 
the  London  hofpitals,  whofe  deftination  is  for 
country  praddice,  will  furely  perceive  great  pro- 
bable advantage  in  the  acquifition  of  veterinary 
knowledge,  even  if  they  have  no  prefent  in- 
tention to  profefs  that  branch  of  medicine. 
Bufmefs,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe  with  young 
pradditioners,  may  run  fhort  at  the  outfet,  and 
the  leifure  time  might  be  both  honourably  and 
profitably  employed  in  veterinary  pradtice.  Such 
meritorious  and  humane  occupation  could  not 
pofftbly  injure  the  medical  charadder  of  a 
gentleman  in  thefe  enlightened  times ; on  the 
contrary.  It  would  be  more  probable  to  procure 
him  connedtions  of  the  moft  valuable  fort,  and 
might  be  his  paffport  and  introduddion  to  the 
families  of  fportfmen.” 

Thus  far  we  have  ftated  the  opinions  of  a 
writer  truly  ingenious,  and  (if  we  except  fome 
few  praddical  points)  moft  defervedly  popular. 
Juft,  however,  as  are  the  encomiums  he  has 
beftowed  on  the  veterinary  college  and  its 
labours  at  an  early  period  of  its  exiftence,  yet 
are  we  bound  more  efpecially  to  acknowledge 
the  extraordinary  progrefs  which  this  inftitution 
afterwards  made  under  its  prefent  enlightened 
and  truly  ingenious  profeffor  Mr.  Coleman. 
That  gentleman  to  a natural  tafte  for  thefe  in- 
veftigations  united  a profound  knowledge  of 
his  profeffion  as  an  anatomift  and  furgeon ; a 
foundation  on  which  the  veterinary  fcience 
could  not  but  be  eredded  with  Angular  ad- 
vantage. That  this  has  addually  been  the  cafe, 
our  readers  muft  have  had  abundant  proof  In 
the  various  articles  in  which  Mr.  Coleman’s 
name  and  writings  have  necefl'arlly  been  brought 
forward  ; for  which  reafon,  we  clofe  the  prefent 
article  without  entering  on  thefe  particulars, 
which  it  would,  otherwife,  have  been  our  in- 
difpenfable  duty  to  have  ftated. 

VETERINARY  OBSTETRICS,  that  part 
of  veterinary  praddice  which  belongs  to  the 
manual  affiftance  to  be  afforded  to  brute  females 
in  the  expulfion  of  their  offspring.  Tco  little 
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attention  has  been  paid  to  this  fuhjecir,  and 
many  valuable  aniina.ls  arc  daily  loft  by  the 
vrant  of  timely  and  judicious  help  in  cafes  of 
unnatural  prefentation,  &c.  What  the  fcanty 
ftatc  of  our  knowledge  would  fupply,  has  been 
noticed  under  the  articles  Obstetrics, Cattle, 
Presentation,  Quadruped,  8ic. 

VETER.INARY  SURGEON,  in  a limited 
fenfe,  one  who  praefifes  the  operative  part  of 
the  veterinary  art,  and  whofe  views  do  not 
extend  to  the  treatment  of  conllitutional  mala- 
dies in  brute  animals.  Though  veterinary 
practitioners  in  general  are  named  veterinary 
Jiii-gcons,  and  this  defignation  alfo  attaches  to 
thofe  who  engage  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
profdlion  as  they  are  required  in  the  different 
regiments  of  cavalry,  we  fliall  devote  this  article 
particularly  to  the  confideration  of  thofe  quali- 
iications  which  every  man  who  engages  in  it 
ought  to  poffefs  in  an  equal  degree  with  thofe 
whofe  conduft  and  operations  are  exercifed  on 
the  human  body. 

There  is  undoubtedly  no  prbfeffion  in  wdiich 
greater  natural  qualifications  are  required  than 
our  own.  The  more  liberal  nature  has  been  in 
her  gifts,  the  more  carefully  the  firft  impref-, 
fions  have  been  cultivated  by  rational  education, 
by  fo  much  the  better  will  a man  be  fitted  for 
the  praftice  of  it.  Youth,  firmnefs,  dexterity, 
acute  fenfation,  found  judgment,  and  humanity,  are 
the  qualifications  which  may  be  confidered  as 
neceflary  for  a furgeon,  whether  his  patient  be 
a man  or  a quadruped. 

1.  Wc  fhall  begin  with  youth,  by  which  is 
meant  that  period  of  life  when  the  body  and 
mind  are  fuppofed  to  be  arrived  at  their  fulleft 
vigour.  Cclfus  tells  us,  EJfe  autem  chirurgus 
debet  adolefcens,  out  certe  adolef  entia  propior — fo 
that,  if  a man  has  made  good  ufe  of  his  time, 
and  has  acquired  fufficient  knowledge  to  direiT 
him,  he  cannot  w'ell  be  too  young  to  perform 
operations.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
time  perhaps,  if  a man  is  willing  to  preferve 
the  reputation  he  has  acquired  by  long  and  ex- 
tenfive  praU.ice,  when  he  Ihould  lay  afide  the 
knife,  and  content  himfelf  with  fuperintending 
the  operations  of  others.  The  very  cautions 
which  age  naturally  brings  along  with  it,  are 
apt  to  degenerate  into  a timidity  highly  unfa- 
vourable to  that  adroitnefs  which  fliould  diftin- 
guiftr  the  motions  of  a good  operator. 

2.  Firmnefs,  is  the  fccond  qualification  of  a 
furgeon,  and  is  indeed  extended  to  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  body.  It  implies  refolution  to  go 
through  his  operations,  however  hazardous  or 
fevere,  undifturbed  by  any  external  or  acci- 
dental circumftances,  unmoved  by  the  cries  of 


the  patient,  and  unawed  by  the  prefence  of  the 
fpeftators,  howev^er  numerous  or  rcfpe£lable. 
It  implies  prefence  of  mind,  to  enable  him  in- 
ftantly  to  determine  in  what  manner  he  fliall 
a£l  if  any  unexpected  accident  or  appearance 
fliould  occur  in  the  courfe  of  his  operation. 
And  laftly,  firmnefs  im.plies  a fteady,  unfnak- 
ing  hand — Manus  Jlrenua,flabilis  nec  unquam  in- 
tremifeens. 

3.  Dexterity  in  a furgeon  argues  a manner 
of  fo  ufing  his  inftruments,  that  he  fliall  ap- 
pear not  to  be  embarraffed  with  tliem.  It  ar- 
gues agility  of  motion,  fo  as  to  finifli  an  ope- 
ration with  all  convenient  difpatch  ; and  neat- 
nefs  in  performing  it,  fo  that  his  incifions  fliall 
not  be  carried  on  in  parts  where  there  is  no  need 
of  them,  nor  the  parts  incifed  left  unequal  or 
jagged,  either  of  which  circumftances  is  very 
unfeemly.  It  alfo  requires,  that  the  furgeon 
fliould  be  equally  ready  with  his  left  as  his 
right  hand,  Nec  7ninus  fmflra  quam  dextra 
proniptus. 

4.  Acute  fenfation,  or  having  all  the  fenfes  in 
their  moft  perfe£l  ftate,  is  extremely  neceffiry 
to  a furgeon.  Celfus  confines  this  to  the  fight, 
Acies  occulorum  acer  et  clara.  But  in  this  he  is 
furely  guilty  of  an  error  ; a fteady  penetrating 
eye  may  indeed  prove  very  ufeful  to  the  prafti- 
tioners  of  our  art,  but  there  are  many  cafes 
where  this  is  of  little  avail  unlefs  we  appeal  to 
the  other  fenfes  alfo.  It  is  poffible  that  in- 
ftances  may  occur,  where  the  delicacy  of  the 
touch,  the  quicknefs  of  the  hearing,  the  nicety 
of  the  fmell,  and  fometimes  even  the  diftin- 
guiflilng  property  of  the  tafte,  are  abfolutely 
needful  to  direft  our  judgment.  How  fre- 
quently does  it  happen,  when  we  cannot  be  de- 
termined by  one  fenfe,  that  we  call  in  another 
to  its  affiftance,  and  thus  from  the  combination 
of  both  form  a diagnoftic,  which  we  fliould 
not  have  been  able  to  afeertain  from  either  of 
them  feparately. 

A found  judgment  is,  on  many  accounts, 
of  the  utnioft  importance.  It  enables  the  fur- 
geon to  form  judicious  prognoftics,  by  which 
he  may  calculate  the  chances  for  or  againft  the 
fuccefs  of  any  operation  propofed.  It  is  often 
not  lefs  ufeful  in  deciding  for  the  patient’s  ut- 
moft  poffible  advantage,  than  in  preferring  his 
own  reputation  and  keeping  up  the  credit  of 
his  art.  It  teaches  him  to  determine  with  pre- 
cifion  the  time  neceffary  for  performing  an  ope- 
ration, leads  him  to  the  choice  of  the  beft 
methods  of  executing  it,  or  perhaps  furnifties 
him  with  the  more  laudable  and  happy  con- 
trivance of  recovering-  his  patient  by  more 
gentle  means. 
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6.  Humanity  is  the  lafi;  qualification  men- 
tioned as  neceffary  for  a furgeon ; and,  though 
laft,  not  the  lead  important  and  laudable.  This 
indeed  is  the  cardinal  qualification  of  all ; it 
reflefts  a luftre  on  the  reft,  and  completes  the 
true  character  of  the  man,  as  well  as  of  the  fur- 
geon. The  exercife  of  it  is  required  in  two 
w'ays ; firft,  humanity  in  operation,  and  fe- 
condly,  tendernefs  in  our  fubfequent  treatment 
of  the  patient.  Humanity  in  operating  flrould 
induce  us  to  put  an  end  to  our  patient’s  fuffer- 
ings  as  foon  as  we  can,  and  alfo  to  perform  this 
fevere  though  neceffary  talk  after  fuch  a manner 
as  flrall  be  attended  with  the  leafl;  poffible  de- 
gree of  pain.  Befides  the  fatisfaftion  neceffarily 
refulting  to  ourfelves  from  the  confcioufnefs  of 
having  been  actuated  by  fuch  motives,  it  may 
even  be  of  great  confequence  to  the  fuccefs  of 
the  undertaking ; for  no  one  can  be  ignorant 
how  dangerous  to  the  patient  is  the  inflam- 
mation that  often  fucceeds  an  operation,  and 
it  is  equally  obvious,  that  a long  continuance  of 
fliarp  pain  is  very  likely  to  produce  or  increafe  it. 

In  the  performance  of  an  operation,  the  fur- 
geon fliould  be  on  his  guard,  not  to  hazard 
the  final  fuccefs  of  it,  through  a wifli  to  be  ex- 
peditious. It  has  been  too  common,  to  efti- 
mate  the  degree  of  excellence  due  to  an  ope- 
rator, by  the  number  of  minutes  in  which  his 
work  has  been  performed.  The  wifh  to  ac- 
quire a reputation  for  fuperior  dexterity  fhould 
have  no  exillence  in  the  mind  on  fuch  an  occa- 
fion  ; it  is  a principle  dangerous  to  the  patient, 
who  either  fails  of  obtaining  the  expected  cure, 
or  lofes  a life  which  a more  deliberate  operation 
might  have  preferved. 

Tendernefs  in  our  behaviour  needs  not  an 
argument  to  enforce  its  neceffity.  It  is  not 
lefs  honourable  to  the  human  than  to  the  pro- 
feffional  charafter  ; and  furely  the  diftreffes  of 
brute  creatures  and  the  pain  we  are  often  obliged 
to  inflicT  upon  them,  is  fufficient  to  foften  the 
hardeft  heart,  and  to  raife  the  emotions  of  com- 
paffion  within  us  towards  thofe  mute  fufferers 
that  have  toiled  in  our  fields,  and  laboured  that 
we  might  enjoy.  When  dreffings  are  either 
removed  or  applied,  it  fliould  be  done  with  a 
gentle  hand,  and  in  a manner  which  would 
convince  the  byftanders  that  it  is  not  the  fur- 
geon’s  intention  to  give  pain,  even  to  the  mofi; 
inferior  animal,  if  he  can  avoid  it.  A con- 
trary condudb  may  even  prove  an  obftacle  to  a 
pra£litioner’s  fuccefs  in  life;  for,  fhould  he 
ufe  himfelf  to  behave  harfhly  and  with  cruelty 
to  animals,  it  is  an  habit  that  will  increafe  upon 
him,  and  at  length  render  his  manners  coarfe 
and  offenfive,  even  to  thofe  on  whofe  liberality 


the  emoluments  of  his  future  pra£llce  may  In  a 
great  meafure  depend. 

We  come  now  to  confider  the  acquired  know- 
ledge neceffary  to  make  a good  furgeon.  On 
this  point  we  fhall  make  one  general  obferva- 
tion,  to  wit,  that  the  more  extenfive  and  uni- 
verfal  a young  man’s  knowledge  is,  the  better 
fitted  will  he  be  for  the  exercife  of  his  profef- 
fion.  But,  not  to  alarm  or  difcourage  young 
perfons  by  conCdering  the  fubje£l:  too  exten- 
fively,  or  by  a vain  difplay  of  fcience,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  here  to  mention  only  that  knowledge 
which  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  they  fliould  ac- 
quire. If  they  are  as  converfant  as  they  ought 
to  be  in  the  matter  propofed  to  their  induftry 
and  application  in  this  work,  the  knowledge 
they  will  then  have  attained  cannot  but  raife  a 
fpirit  of  enquiry  in  their  minds  which  will  lead 
them  to  more  important  exertions. 

It  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  before  young  per- 
fons apply  themfelves  to  furgery,  that  they 
fliould  have  had,  in  their  earllefl  days,  at  leafl 
a liberal,  and,  in  fome  degree,  a claffical,  educa- 
tion. A knowledge  of  Greek  we  fhall  not  ab- 
folutely Infifl  upon,  though  no  man  who  wifhes 
to  fecure  to  himfelf  the  reputation  of  learning 
in  any  fcience  can  accomplifli  that  end  without 
it.  The  technical  terms  in  medicine,  as  well 
as  in  moft  other  fciences,-  are  derived  from  that 
fource : we  have  a few  indeed  which  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  Arabic  tongue,  among  which 
is  the  word  cataradl,  a diforder  called  by  the 
Greeks  uTto'xva-is.  But  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
furgical  knowledge  of  the  Arabians  was  chiefly 
deduced  from  the  Greeks. 

In  the  Latin  language  the  fludent  ought  to  be 
fomewhat  verfed ; he  may  Indeed  comprehend 
the  principles  of  the  profeffion  without  it,  but  it 
is  in  fuch  conflant  ufe,  and  there  are  fo  many 
Latin  medical  books,  both  In  our  own  and  in 
foreign  countries,  that  a knowledge  of  this 
language  can  fcarcelybe  dlfpenfed  with.  Tranf- 
lations  indeed  generally  appear  to  fupply  this 
deficiency,  but  there  is  nothing  fo  fatisfa£tory 
as  the  perufal  of  a book  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
author’s  own  hands  ; and  befides,  it  may  and 
often  does  happen,  that  works  of  great  merit 
remain  untranflated  for  a great  length  of  time, 
fo  that  here  a confiderable  impediment  to  the 
acquifition  of  knowledge  may  occur  to  a perfon 
ignorant  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

On  the  fame  ground  we  would  recommend  a 
knowledge  of  the  French,  fufficiently,  at  leaft, 
to  enable  the  pupil  to  read  and  underftand  it 
perfedlly.  In  this  language  many  veterinary 
works  have  been  publiflied  ; and  the  Latin  he 
will  find  extremely  ufeful,  fince  it  affords  many 
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principal  fourccs  from  whence  Information  In 
chlrurgical  maltersmaybeprocured.  Someconfi- 
derable  advantages  may  likewifebe  reaped  from 
the  ftudyof  books  written  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, tranfiatlons  of  which  have  never  ap- 
peared. 

For  thefe  reafons,  all  gentlemen  who  apply 
tliemfelves  to  veterinary  furgery,  and  who  are 
acquainted  with  none  but  their  native  tongue, 
fliould  acquire  a knowledge  of  other  lan- 
guages ; a talk  they  will  find  by  no  means 
difficult,  fince  a critical  knowledge  of  them  is 
not  required.  There  is  at  Icaft  an  obvious  necef- 
fity  for  fuch  a progrefs  as  will  enable  them  to 
range  through  foreign  fields,  as  well  as  through 
their  native  meadows,  and  prevent  the  choicell 
flowers  of  the  former  from  efcaping  their  ob- 
fervation  entirely. 

The  next  and  moft  Important  acquifition  is 
a knowledge  of  the  po’ivers  and  properties  of  me- 
dicines. The  various  fubftances  of  the  materia 
medica,  the  different  claffes  of  the  vegetable, 
mineral,  and  animal  kingdoms,  fo  far  as  they 
relate  to  phyfic,  fupply  all  the  feveral  applica- 
tions ufed  in  veterinary  furgery.  If  therefore 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  qualities  of  thefe  fub- 
ftances, we  may  commit  the  groffeft  miftakes 
in  the  ufe  of  them.  Inftead  of  an  emollient,  we 
may  apply  an  efcharotic  ; and  inftead  of  a fti- 
mulating  application,  we  may  perhaps  preferibe 
a fedative.  Without  this  knowledge  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  pradlife  our  profeffion  with  any  de- 
gree of  credit  or  fuccefs ; though  by  fome  it 
may  poflibly  be  argued,  that  we  ffiould  have 
learned  thefe  things  equally  from  experience. 
If  there  be  any  who  are  difpofed  to  take  what 
they  hear  for  granted,  and  can  fit  down  fatis- 
fied  with  being  told  that  fuch  and  fuch  things 
are  fo,  without  being  anxious  to  enquire  into 
the  reafons  why  they  are  fo ; if,  when  they  have 
it  in  their  power  to  inveftigate  the  true  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  aiftion  of  any  medicine 
is  founded,  they  neglecfl  the  opportunity  of  be- 
ing acquainted  with  them,  and,  like  mere  em- 
pirics, inattentive  to  the  peculiar  habit  of 
the  animal,  or  the  variety  of  appearances  fo 
frequent  in  the  fame  difeafe  in  different  fub- 
jeifts,  content  themfelves  with  knowing  that  any 
one  medicine  has  been  ufed  with  repeated  fuc- 
cefs in  the  fame  cafe  : to  fuch  we  can  only  fay, 
that  the  practice  of  the  veterinary  art  is  very 
improper  for  minds  fo  fupine  and  uninquifitive. 
Nothing  can  be  more  neceffary  therefore  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  materia  medica,  and  confe- 
quently  of  veterinary  pharmacy,  which  is  no- 
tlring  more  than  the  art  of  mixing  the  feveral 
articles  of  the  materia  medica,  fg  as  to  produce 


combinations  capable  of  effecting  what  cannot 
be  done  by  any  folld  or  fluid  fubftance  fingly. 

The  laft  point  to  be  infifted  on  as  demanding 
particular  attention,  is  the  ftudy  of  anatomy. 
The  bodies  of  quadrupeds  being  the  fubjeft  of 
our  operations,  how  ffiall  we  be  able  to  perform 
them  properly,  if  we  are  ignorant  of  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  machines  on  which  we  are  to  work  ? 
A complete  and  thorough  knowledge  of  comparatl-je 
anatomy  it  Is  therefore  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
acquire;  and  the  method  to  be  purfued  in  order 
to  attain  It  muft  be  the  work  of  our  own  hands. 
Mere  aural  inftruftion  is  nci  fufficient ; we 
may  attend  the  moft  Ingenious  and  inftrueftive 
leisures  in  anatomy,  wdthout  being  fitted  for 
the  exercife  of  our  profeffion. — It  is  therefore 
neceffary  for  us  to  difl'eft,  to  trace  and  infpeft, 
the  feveral  parts  of  animals  with  our  hands  and 
eyes;  and  thus,  with  care  and  affiduity,  we 
may  get  fufficiently  acquainted  with  their  ftruc- 
ture  and  formation  to  attempt  any  operation 
that  is  required.  Upon  this  very  effential  point 
the  young  ftudent  muft  fpare  no  pains,  nor  ever 
let  flip  an  opportunity  of  differing  whenever  it 
may  accidentally  prefent  itfelf.  Befides  the 
proper  anatomical  knowledge  that  cannot  but 
be  acquired  by  this  means,  he  will  reap  another 
and  very  confiderable  advantage  from  it : the 
praffice  of  frequent  diffcdlion  will  make  the 
ufe  of  the  knife  eafy  and  familiar,  fo  that  when 
he  is  obliged  to  apply  it  upon  the  living  body, 
it  will  be  done  with  greater  dexterity,  and  con- 
fequently  much  more  to  his  own  fatisfaeftion,  qs 
well  as  to  that  of  the  byftanders. 

But  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  does  not  ftop  here; 
it  is  an  extenfive  field,  which,  when  diligently 
explored,  opens  a profpe£i;  comprehending  the 
whole  unbounded  hemlfphere  of  fcience.  It  is 
not  enough  that  we  ffiould  know  the  names,  fi- 
tuation,  and  connexion  of  the  feveral  arteries, 
veins,  nerves,  mufcles,  tendons,  and  other  con- 
ftltuent  parts  of  the  animal  frame  ; we  muft 
alfo  learn  their  refpeeftive  powers  and  ufes.  We 
muft  be  well  verfed  in  veterinary  phyfiology ; 
for,  if  we  are  ignorant  of  this,  how  ffiall  we  be 
able  to  determine  when  any  of  the  fundfions  of 
the  animal  economy  are  interrupted  or  deftroyed 
by  contufions,  wounds,  or  other  accidents,  the 
particular  part  on  which  the  injury  has  fallen  ? 
If,  for  inftance,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  a£lion  of 
the  diaphragm,  in  the  office  of  refpiration,  how 
can  we  poffibly  have  any  conception  of  the  fymp- 
toms  attending  a wound  of  that  mufcle  ? Phy- 
fiology therefore  is  of  infinite  ufe  to  a furgeon,  in 
indicating  the  diagnoftic  figns  of  the  injuries  the 
internal  parts  may  have  fuffered ; and  by  this  he 
may  be  led,  not  only  to  form  his  prognollic  with 
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judgment  and  preclfion,  but  alfo  to  dlftlnguini 
where  the  remedy  fliould  be  applied,  if  the 
cafe  be  within  the  affiftance  of  his  art. 

Now  that  we  have  enumerated  the  feveral 
requifites  and  accomplifhments  which  confll- 
tute  a good  furgeon,  what  fhall  we  think  of 
thofe  perfons  who  have  endeavoured  to  lower 
the  rank  of  this  branch  of  the  veterinary  pro- 
felliou,  by  ali'erting  that  furgery  itfelf  is  a mere 
mechanical  art,  and  improperly  dignified  with 
the  appellation  of  a fcience  ? Does  then  the 
penetration  by  which  the  furgeoq  difeovers  in- 
juries concealed  from  the  fenfes,  does  the 
knowledge  which  condudfs  his  hands  in  the 
iiicefl  operations,  does  the  falutary  refolution 
with  which  he  feparates  parts  otherwife  de- 
ftrudfive  to  the  whole  machine ; do  all  thefe 
wonderful  affiftances,  fo  beneficial  in  preferv- 
jng  life  and  health,  entitle  him  only  to  be  rank- 
ed among  the  meaneft  mechanics  ? Does  the 
ufe  he  makes  of  his  hands  depreciate  the  powers 
of  his  underftanding  ? Or,  are  the  actions  of 
the  body  inconfiftent  with  the  powers  of  the 
mind  ? Surely  no ; furgery  and  fcience  are  in- 
feparable  from  each  other.  It  is  founded  on 
principles,  the  application  of  which,  in  many 
inftances,  demands  the  utmoft  fagacity  and  pe- 
netration ; and,  after  all,  thefe  are  no  more 
than  elementary  principles,  fince  the  mind, 
which  has  already  affiduoufly  collefted  and 
ftored  Itfelf  with  thefe  fundamental  truths,  has 
then  a fecond  taflt  to  perform,  to  wit,  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  its  power  In  the  application  of  them. 
Its  utmoft  adfivity  muft  here  be  exerted  in  fe- 
paratlng  or  combining  thefe  principles,  and 
adapting  them,  with  a variety  of  intentions 
fuited  to  the  different  circumftances  of  difeafe, 
and  the  complicated  appearances  which  are 
liable  unexpeftedly  to  occur.  Indeed,  where 
nature,  and  not  the  furgeon,  performs  the 
work,  a fervile  imitation  of  the  pra£lice  of 
others  may  feem  to  fucceed  •,  and  even  abfeeffes, 
ulcers,  and  many  other  chirurgical  diforders, 
may  yield  to  our  applications  as  it  were  by 
chance  : but,  not  knowing  on  what  principles 
thefe  cures  take  place,  we  cannot  arrogate  to 
ourfelves  any  merit  in  a favourable  event. 

VETERNUM,  the  anafarca.  See  Dropsy. 

VETERNUS,  a lethargy.  See  Lethargy. 

VIBICES.  V/hen  an  ecchymofis  happens, 
and  forms  only  fmall  fpots,  they  are  thus  named. 

VICES,  in  horfes.  In  order  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  thefe,  the  following  di- 
re6fions  are  given  in  the  Sportfman’ s DiBionary. 
Whether  they  are  judicious,  or  otherwife,  we 
leave  to  the  judgment  of  thofe  better  acquainted 
than  ourfelves  with  this  branch  of  our  fubjedt. 


“ If  a horfe  carries  his  head  or  necTt  awry^ 
ftrike  him  twice  or  thrice  with  the  contrary 
fpur ; but  if  he  be  very  ftiff-necked  on  the  right 
fide,  and  plying  or  bending  on  the  left,  hold  the 
right  rein  ftrorter  than  the  other,  and  when  he 
inclines  that-  way  give  him  fudden  checks, 
having  a fliarp  wire  faftened  in  the  reins,  that 
ftriking  in  his  neck  he  may  be  compelled  to 
hold  it  ftraight,  taking  care  to  check  him  up- 
wards left  he  fliould  get  a habit  of  ducking 
down  his  head. 

“ If  a horfe  is  apt  to  fsahe  his  head  and  ears 
upon  the  leaft  occafion,  or  move  his  ears  when 
he  begins  to  kick  or  bite,  or  throw  you,  ftrike 
him  on  the  head  with  your  fwitch,  and  at  the 
fame  time  give  him  a check  with  your  bridle 
and  a ftroke  with  the  contrary  fpur,  putting  him 
fuddenly  out  of  his  pace ; then  make  him  flop 
that  he  may  have  leifure  to  underftand  your 
meaning  •,  and  do  the  fame  when  he  ftarts  or 
when  he  winches,  which  is  a fign  of  his  de- 
figning  to  bite  or  ftrike  with  his  heels. 

“ If  a horfe  ducks  down  his  heady  check  him 
fuddenly  with  the  bridle,  and  ftrike  with  the 
fpurs  that  he  may  be  fenfible  of  his  fault.  If 
he  be  ftanding,  make  him  bring  his  head  into 
its  right  place  as  he  ftands  •,  and  when  he  obeys 
cherifh  him,  and  he  will  foon  underftand  the 
meaning  of  this  correction. 

“ If  a horfe  be  JkitiiJh  and  apt  to  Jlart,  fo  that 
you  are  never  free  from  danger  while  you  are 
on  his  back,  in  cafe  it  proceeds  from  a weak 
fight,  whereby  objects  may  be  reprefented  to 
him  otherwife  than  they  really  are,  give  him 
time  to  view  them  well,  and  then  ride  him  up 
gently  to  them;  but  if  he  be  naturally  fearful,  and 
ready  to  ftart  at  the  hearing  ftrange  founds,  you 
muft  inure  him  to  the  noife  of  guns,  drums, 
trumpets,  &c.  and  in  time  he  will  like  them. 

“ If  a horfe  be  rejiive  and  refufe  to  go  for- 
wards, puli  him  backwards,  and  perhaps  he  will 
then  go  forwards ; and  though  he  rebel  a long 
time,  the  whip  and  fpurs  will  prev;iil  with  him 
at  laft,  if  they  be  given  fmartly  and  in  time. 
When  once  you  begin,  you  muft  continue  them 
till  he  fubmit,  provided  it  proceeds  from  ftub- 
bornnefs,  and  not  from  faintnefs  or  indifpofition 
of  any  kind. 

“ If  a horfe  rears  on  endy  that  is,  rifes  fo  high 
before  as  to  endanger  his  coming  over  upon'  his 
rider,  give  him  the  bridle,  and  lean  forwards 
with  your  whole  weight,  giving  him  both  your 
fpurs  as  he  is  coming  down  ; but  forbear  to  fpuT’ 
him  as  he  is  rifmgy  for  that  may  caufe  him  to 
fall  over  backwards. 

“ If  he  be  fubjeeft  to  fall  down  upon  the. 
ground  or  in  the  water,  nothing  is  better  than  a 
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fair  of  gooi!  fpurs  applied  when  you  firfl  per-» 
ccive  he  is  about  to  do  fo.  This  will  roufe  him 
}rom  doing  it,  and  if  lie  defift,  do  not  coiTedl 
him  again  at  that  inftant,  for  bad  horfemen 
occafion  mofl  of  thefe  vices  by  corredfing  unduly 
or  out  of  time;  by  doing  which  they  are  fo  far 
from  making  a horfe  fenfible  of  his  fault,  that 
they  frighten  him,  put  him  into  confufion,  and 
caufe  him  at  lall  to  become  reftive. 

“ If  a horfe  is  apt  to  run  a^iuay^  you  mull  be 
gentle ; keeping  a Hack  curb  and  an  eafy  bridle- 
hand.  Firft  walk  him  without  Hopping,  but 
only  Haying  him  by  the  head  by  little  and  little  ; 
then  trot  him  a while,  and  put  him  again  from 
a trot  to  a walk.  Haying  him  by  degrees,  and 
always  cherilh  him  as  foon  as  he  obeys.  When 
peaceable,  put  him  off  from  his  trot  to  a gentle 
gallop  ; from  that  to  a trot ; and  from  a trot  to 
a walk,  Haying  him  by  degrees  with  a Heady 
hand.  By  uling  this  method  for  fome  time 
with  judgment  and  patience,  it  is  very  likely 
you  may  cure  him  of  this  vice. 

“ If  a horfe  be  apt  to  fly  out  'dolently,  it  is 
certain  that  the  more  you  pull  the  bridle  rein, 
and  hurt  him  by  Hraitening  the  curb,  the 
more  he  will  cug  and  run  the  faHer.  In  this 
cale,  therefore,  if  you  have  field-room  enough, 
whenever  you  find  him  begin  to  run,  let  him  go, 
by  flackening  the  bridle  and  giving  him  the 
fpur  continually  and  fliarply  till  he  begin  to 
flacken  of  his  own  accord.  By  treating  him  in 
this  manner,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  you  will 
cure  him  at  laH,  there  being  no  remedy  like  this 
for  a runaway  horfe.” 

Some  horfes  will  not  endure  the  fpurs  when 
they  are  given  them,  nor  go  forwards,  but  as  it 
were  will  cleave  and  faHen  to  them,  Hrike  out 
and  go  back.  If  you  prefs  them  hard  they  will 
begin  to  Hale,  and  will  not  Hir  from  the  place. 
If  a gelding,  it  is  fometimes  difficult  to  break 
him  of  this  humour  ; but  a Hone-horfe  perhaps 
may  be  cured  under  the  condudl  of  a good 
horfeman.  Yet  if  he  again  take  to  the  fame 
trick  in  other  hands,  and  once  get  the  maHcry 
of  his  riders,  he  will  be  very  apt  to  relapfe. 
Indeed,  every  gelding,  Hone-horfe,  or  mare, 
that  does  not  fly  with  the  fpurs,  but  obHinately 
cleaves  to  and  kicks  againH  them,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  of  a crofs  and  dogged  nature,  and 
fliould  therefore  be  abfolutely  rejedted.  See 
Horsemanship. 

VICIA,  the  tare  or  vetch,  a genus  in  Lin- 
naeus’s botany.  Of  fpecies,  there  are  twenty. 
They  form  an  ufeful  article  of  food  for  cattle. 
See  the  articles  Vetches,  Soiling,  and  Food. 

VILLI,  in  anatomy,  are  nearly  the  fame  as 
in  botany,  viz.  foiall  hairs  like  the  grain  of 


plulh  or  ffiag.  With  thefe  fome  leaves  abound  ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  we  fee  villi  on  the  in- 
ternal furfaces  of  the  Homach,  inteHines,  oeib- 
phagus,  &c. 

VINCA,  perriwinkle,  a genus  In  Linn?eus’s 
botany.  He  enumerates  five  fpecies.  One  of 
thefe  has  been  reputed,  in  France,  as  a remedy 
for  the  glanders.  See  Glanders. 

VINEGAR,  a well-known  vegetable  acid 
liquor,  made  from  vinous  or  faccharine  juices 
by  fubmitting  them  to  the  acetous  fermentation. 
Vinegar  is  a cheap  and  excellent  topical  appli- 
cation for  inflammations,  bruifes,  Hrains,  and 
fuch-Iike  accidents.  Gibfon  propofes  to  augment 
Its  aHringency  by  the  addition  of  bole  ; but  we 
rather  recommend  fuch  additions  to  it  as  alum, 
crude  fal  ammoniac,  or  fome  of  the  vitrlolatcd 
metals.  Speaking  of  vinegar  and  bole,  Gibfon 
fays, 

“ This  is  as  proper  as  any  thing  to  bathe  a 
fwelling  that  comes  by  a bruife  or  any  other 
common  accident.  The  furgeons  mix  water 
with  the  vinegar,  which  Is  their  oxycrate,  per- 
haps the  better  to  incorporate  the  bole- with  the 
mixture  •,  but  the  fibres  of  a horfe  are  fo  rigid, 
that  they  require  the  vinegar  in  its  full  Hrength. 
I find  alfo  from  experience,  that  good  vinegar 
is  preferable  to  verjuice^  unlefs  it  be  extremely 
old,  and  at  the  fame  time  has  no  ways  loH  its 
acid  ; becaufe  the  vinegar  being  for  the  moH 
part  thinner,  and  not  altogether  fo  vifeid  as  the 
verjuice,  penetrates  the  part  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, more  eafily,  and  therefore  often  proves 
more  efficacious ; and  in  fome  cafes  dtjlilled 
vinegary  or  vinegar  mixed  with  a fmall  portion 
of  fpirit  of  vitriol,  is  to  be  preferred  where 
Hronger  acids  and  more  intenfe  coolers  a»e  re- 
quired. A cold  charge  is  alfo  a very  proper 
application  in  intentions  of  this  kind,  efpecially 
to  the  back,  withers,  and  other  parts,  when  tj»ey 
have  been  bruifed  with  the  faddle.  This  is 
made  of  vinegar,  bole,  and  the  whites  of  eggs,  to 
the  conCHence  of  a poultice,  and  fpread  over 
the  aggrieved  part.  A cold  charge  is  alfo  pro- 
per to  be  laid  to  fwellings  on  the  joints,  or  any- 
where on  the  limbs,  when  they  proceed  from 
Hrains,  bruifes,  and  fuch-like  accidents  ; but 
this  requires  to  be  oftener  renewed  than  is 
generally  done,  being  apt  to  become  dry  in  a 
little  time,  efpecially  while  the  heat  and  in- 
flammation continue,  and  after  this  a conHant 
ufe  of  bole  and  vinegar  will  in  moH  cafes  effecl 
a cure.” 

VIRUS,  fignifies  Hri£lly  any  polfon.  Flence, 
virulent  Is  a term  ufed  for  a diHeinper  which  is 
attended  with  dread  T1  fymptoms. 

VIS  VlTiE,  a term  ufed  particularly  by 
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Boerhaave,  to  fignify  the  joint  a£l:ion  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  human  body,  whereby  the  machine 
is  continually  recruited  and  put  in  order.  But 
when  any  thing  proves  too  hard  to  be  conquered 
by  this  force,  a difeafe  enfues ; nature  is  over- 
buvthened,  and  if  it  cannot  be  leflened  or  thrown 
off,  the  difeafe  either  proves  mortal  or  becomes 
incurable.  On  the  fame  authority  we  have  the 

VIS  CONSERVATRIX,  the  preferving 
power,  or  the  exertion  of  the  plaftic  power,  as 
far  as  it  maintains  organization. 

VIS  GENERATRIX,  the  generative  power, 
or  the  generative  exertion  of  the  plaftic  power. 

VIS  MEDICATRIX,  the  healing  power,  or 
the  plaftic  power  employed  in  extinguifhing 
difeafe,  and  reftoiing  health.  This  is  often 
exprefled  by  the  words  nature  and  natural  cure. 

VIS  INSIT  A,  a term  applied  to  the  mufcles, 
lignifying  the  natural  contradlility  of  the  moving 
fibres. 

VIS  INERTIjE,  that  innate  force  of  matter 
by  which  it  refifts  any  change,  and  endeavours 
to  preferve  its  prefent  ftate  of  motion  or  reft. 

VISCERA,  fignifies  any  of  the  bowels  or 
entrails.  The  lower  have  been,  by  old  ana- 
tomifts,  divided  into  three  kinds,  viz.  Chylopcea^ 
Uropeeuy  and  Spermatopceuy  or  parts  ferving  for 
the  preparation  of  the  chyle,  the  urine,  and  the 
feed.  The  moderns,  however,  make  ufe  of  the 
two  general  divifions  of  thoracic  and  abdominal-, 
including,  in  the  former,  the  heart,  lungs,  &c. 
in  the  latter,  the  ftomach,  liver,  fpleen,  pancreas, 
and  inteftinal  canal.  In  the  articles  Anatomy, 
Abdomen,  Thorax,  &c.  thefe  are  defcribed  ; 
but  the  following  concife  account,  drawn  from  a 
different  fource,  may  neverthelefs  be  acceptable. 

I,  Vifcera  of  the  chcjl. — On  raifing  up  the 
ftcrnum  of  a horfe,  there  appears  a fmooth 
polilhed  membrane,  the  pleura,  attached  to  its 
upper  furface.  This  membrane  is  there  double, 
but  unites  about  an  inch  above  the  fternum : 
and  the  fpace  between  the  double  refledlion  is 
filled  by  cellular  fubftancc  pofteriorly,  and  by 
the  thymus  gland  anteriorly. 

This  fpace  is  called  the  inferior  mediajlinum; 
the  two  lamina  then  feparating,  pafs  over  the 
pericardium,  and  over  the  vell'els,  to  be  rellecfted 
on  the  lungs.  After  having  paffed  over  the 
lungs,  one  portion  goes  over  the"  fpine  on  one 
fide,  the  other  portion  over  the  fpine  of  the  other 
fide  i leaving  in  this  divifion  a tubular  opening, 
filled  by  the  aorta,  cava,  vena  azygos,  thoracic 
duft,  and  oefophagus.  This  forms  the  fuperior 
mediaftinum.  Inere  are  therefore  two  re- 
flexions of  the  pleura  on  each  fide ; one  clofe 
under  the  ribs,  the  other  in  contaX  with  the 
lungs.  A bag  is  formed  by  this  refleXion  •,  but 


the  lung  is  not  contained  within  it  as  is  ufually 
defcribed,  but  a fmall  quantity  of  water,  the 
liquor  pleurae. 

If  this  bag  be  cut  into,  the  lung  on  that  fide  is 
rendered  for  a time  ufelefs,  by  the  air  being 
admitted  and  preventing  its  expanfion  ; but  the 
diftinX  feparation  formed  by  the  refleXions  of 
the  pleura,  preferves  the  funXions  and  powers 
of  the  other  lung  entire  : without  which  wife 
provifion,  accidents  and  difeafes  of  thefe  parts 
would  be  more  injurious  and  more  frequently 
fatal.  The  pleura  has  few  arteries  and  veins ; 
nor  has  it  much  fenfibility,  if  any,  when  un- 
inflamed: but  under  inflammation,  as  is  feen  in 
pleurify,  peripneumony,  &c.  it  has  a great  de- 
gree of  it. 

The  mediajlinum  is  Amply  the  junXion  of  the 
two  lamina  of  the  pleura,  dividing  by  diftinX 
partitions  the  cavity  of  the  cheft. 

At  the  anterior  and  inferior  divifion  of  the 
pleura,  is  fituated  the  thymus  gland  ; being 
under  the  aorta  and  vena  cava,  near  to  their  firft 
divifions.  It  appears  compofed  of  two  lobes  of 
confiderable  magnitude,  and  faintly  red  in  the 
colt ; but  much  darker  and  lefs  in  fize  in  the 
grown  horfe ; and  fcarcely  difcernible  it»  old 
age.  It  was  thought  to  be  largeft  in  fize  fome 
months  after  foaling ; but  it  is  now  proved  to 
exift  larger  in  the  foetal  colt  previous  to  birth, 
than  at  any  period  afterwards.  From  this, 
though  its  ufe  is  not  fully  underftood,  it  appears 
more  effential  to  the  exiftence  of  the  animal 
previous  to  birth  than  afterwards.  It  is  fup- 
plied  with  veffels  called  arteriae  and  venas 
thymicae,  and  with  nerves  from  a neighbouring 
plexus. 

The  lungs,  when  inflated,  are  faid  to  refemhle 
the  figure  of  the  cloven  foot  of  the  ox.  They 
are  fpongy  in  their  texture,  being  every-where 
full  of  little  cavities,  which  are  the  minute 
ramifications,  or  diftribution  of  veflels  termed 
bronchial,  arifing  from  one  common  trunk  called 
the  trachea  or  windpipe.  By  means  of  thefe 
veffels,  air  is  received  throughout  the  fubftance 
of  the  lungs  •,  depofiting  its  oxygene,  it  is  re- 
turned from  thence,  and  frefti  air  admitted. 
The  lungs  move  freely  within  the  cheft,  or 
rather  readily  obey  its  motions.  In  this  they 
are  affifled  by  their  being  divided  into  lobes  or 
feparate  portions  •,  and  further,  by  the  fluid  con- 
tained. In  both  the  living  and  dead  ftate,  they 
leave  no  fpace  between  their  furfaces  and  that 
of  the  inner  part  of  the  cheft  ■,  but  are  always 
diftended  by  the  air  to  the  capacity  of  the  cavity. 
Their  funXions  and  particular  ftruXure  are 
more  fully  explained  under  Anatomy. 

Between  tire  lungs  is  placed  the  heart,  fup- 
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ported  in  its  fituation  by  various  attachments. 
It  is  covered  by  a membrane  called  pericardium. 

The  pericardium  firft  loofely  inverts  the  heart, 
then  partes  clofe  over  its  furface,  giving  it  a 
fecond  covering.  Between  the  one  reflexion 
and  the  other  is  contained  a quantity  of  water, 
called  liquor  pericardii.  The  pericardium,  where 
it  loofely  inverts  the  heart,  is  more  denfe  than 
the  pleura.  It  has  few  arteries  or  veins,  and 
apparently  little  fenfibility.  Its  internal  furface 
is  that  which  pours  out  the  liquor  pericardii. 

The  heart  is  of  an  elliptical  form  ; its  anterior 
and  fuperior  part  is  called  its  bafis  ; its  pofterior 
and  inferior  part  its  apex.  The  bafis  is  confined 
by  vertels  ; the  apex  is  loofe,  and  ftrikes  againft 
the  intercortal  mufcles,  giving  the  pulfe  from 
the  heart.  It  has  four  cavities  within  it : two 
placed  in  the  right  fide,  and  two  in  the  left. 
The  firft  are  for  the  circulation  through  the 
lungs  ; the  fecond  for  that  through  the  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  cavities  on  the  right 
are  divided  from  ihofe  on  the  left  by  a feptum 
or  partition.  For  a more  particular  defcription 
of  this  organ  with  its  funftions,  fee  the  articles 
Heart  and  Circulation. 

Fig.  I.  in  plate  XXIX.  reprefents  the  ab- 
dofninal  vifcera,  or  contents  of  the  belly,  that 
appear  immediately  on  the  integuments  being 
removed  ; and  fuch  of  the  thoracic  vifcera,  or 
contents  of  the  cheft,  as  become  evident  on 
raifing  the  fternum.  aaaaa^  fhew  the  Iki'n. 
bbhh,  the  integuments  thrown  back,  confifting 
of  mufcles,  tendons,  and  peritoneum,  ccrr,  the 
moft  extenfive  of  the  large  inteftines,  called  the 
colon,  dddy  the  ligamentous  bands  of  the  colon 
drawing  it  into  folds,  e,  one  of  the  fmall  in- 
tertines. f fy  the  diaphragm,  a large  mufcle, 
dividing  the  chert  from  the  abdomen,  gggy  the 
Jungs,  hy  the  heart,  i i i,  the  pericardium,  a bag 
furrounding  the  heart,  containing  a quantity  of 
fluid ; it  is  here  opened  to  fliew  the  heart. 
kky  the  ribs.  //,  the  fternum.  ?«,  the  enfiform 
cartilage. 

2.  Vifcera  of  the  abdomen. — The  cavity  of  the 
belly  is  much  the  largeft,  forming,  when  its 
contents  are  removed,  an  extenfive  oval  vault  ; 
bounded  anteriorly  by  the  diaphragm,  porteriorly 
by  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  fuperlorly  by  the 
vertebrae,  laterally  by  the  ribs,  and  inferiorly  by 
the  abdominal  mufcles  ; fo  that  the  fuperior  and 
anterior  part  is  generally  called  the  back,  and 
pofteriorly  the  loins  ; the  lateral  parts  the  fides, 
more  pofteriorly  the  flanks  •,  and  the  inferior 
portion,  throughout  its  whole  length,  the  belly. 
But  thefe  divifions  being  more  properly  exterior, 
and  withal  too  indeterminate,  it  was  necelTary 


to  make  others,  that  the  fituation  of  the  vifcera, 
or  the  peculiar  part  of  the  abdomen  aflefted 
under  clifeafe,  might  be  eafily  defcribed  : and 
thefe  divifions  are  now  generally  received  and 
made  ufe  of. 

The  abdomen  is  divided  into  four  regions. 
The  epigaftric,  umbilical,  and  hypogaftric  in- 
feriorly ; and  the  lumbar  fuperiorly.  In  the 
human,  thefe  again  admit  of  fubdivifions ; but 
thofe  we  have  already  mentioned  are  fulficienc 
to  anfwer  every  ufeful  purpofe  in  the  horfe. 

The  epigaftric  region  begins  at  the  enfiform 
cartilage  or  end  of  the  breaft-bone,  and  extends 
to  within  about  fix  inches  of  the  umbilicus  or 
navel : within  its  limits  are  fituated  the  liver, 
the  ftomach,  the  pancreas,  parts  of  the  colon, 
of  the  fpleen,  of  the  duodenum,  of  the  aorta, 
and  vena  cava. 

The  um.bilical  region  begins  where  the  epl- 
gaftric  ends,  at  about  fix  inches  before  the  navel, 
to  the  fame  diftance  behind  it  j fo  that  its  extent 
is  about  twelve  inches.  It  contains  great  part 
of  the  fmall  inteftines,  the  coscum,  parts  of  the 
colon,  of  the  aorta,  and  vena  cava,  with  a 
portion  of  the  mefentery,  and  omentum. 

From  the  extent  of  the  umbilical  region,  that 
is  fix  Inches  behind  the  navel,  to  the  Bottom  of 
tlie  pelvis,  and  whole  pofterior  part  of  the  belly, 
is  the  hypogaftric  region;  containing  the  re£lum, 
bladder,  part  of  the  colon,  the  iliac  vertels,  and 
parts  of  generation. 

The  lumbar  region  is  that  which  is  fituated 
as  it  were  upon  thefe  ; and  is  formed  from  the 
hollows  left  on  each  fide  of  the  fpine,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  abdomen  nearly  to  the  end. 
It  includes  the  kidneys  and  their  appendages, 
the  emulgent  veflTels,  part  of  the  ureters,  and 
greater  part  of  the  fpleen. 

The  whole  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is  lined 
by  a membrane,  which  is  termed  peritoneum ; 
it  not  only  lines  the  cavity,  but  inverts  the 
whole  of  its  contents,  by  being  refle£ted  over 
them.  It  polTefl'es  but  few  vertels  or  nerves  ; 
when  wounded  therefore  it  bleeds  but  little,  nor 
does- it  afford  much  pain,  except  under  inflam- 
mation, when  it  becomes  very  fenfible.  It 
fecretes  a fluid  of  a ferous  nature  for  the  lubri- 
cation of  the  vifcera,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
adhefions  ; this  may  become  fo  much  increafed 
in  quantity  as  to  caufe  dropfy.  By  Its  attach- 
ments it  preferves  the  parts  it  inverts  in  their 
proper  and  true  fituation,  which  feems  to  be  its 
principal  ufe. 

The  vifcera  of  the  belly  are  divided  ufually 
into  three  claffes  ; i.  Thofe  deftined  to  convert 
the  food  into  nutriment  by  forming  the  chyle ; 
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2.  The  parts  concerned  in  the  fornutlon  of 
urine  ; 3 The  organs  contributing  to  the  forma- 
tion and  growth  of  the  colt. 

The  firft  clafs  is  by  far  the  mod  extenfive 
and  numerous,  comprehending  the  ftomach, 
inteftines,  liver,  pancreas,  fpleen,  thoracic  du£l-, 
omentum,  and  mefentery.  The  fecond  clafs 
takes  in  the  kidneys,  renal  glands,  the  ureters, 
crlnary  bladder,  and  urethra.  The  third  clafs 
comprifes,  in  the  male,  the  vafa  deferentia,  the 
reficulae  feminales,  tefticles,  and  penis.  In  the 
female,  the  ovaria,  uterus,  and  vagina. 

The  principal  organ  concerned  in  digeftion, 
or  the  converting  the  food  into  nutriment,  is  the 
domach.  This  is  a bag  whole  internal  furface 
in  the  hoi'fe  is  partly  membranous,  and  partly 
cuticular  ; in  form  refembling  a bagpipe,  but 
not  fo  much  lb  In  the  horfe  as  in  the  human.  It 
is  fituated  behind  the  diaphragm,  acrofs  the  left 
fide  of  the  abdomen,  within  the  epigaftric 
region ; its  right  portion  covered  by  the  liver, 
its  left  by  the  fpleen,  and  Its  whole  inferior 
furface  refts  on  the  fmall  inteftines.  The 
ftomach  has  two  curvatures  ; a greater  and  a 
lefler  : it  has  llkewife  two  openings,  a recipient, 
called  cardia^  on  its  left,  and  an  expellent, 
named  pylorus,  on  Its  right  portion  near  the  fpine. 

To  the  recipient  orifice  is  attached  the  cefo- 
phagus,  a membranous  and  mufcular  canal, 
conducing  the  food  from  the  mouth  through 
the  throat  and  thorax  Into  the  ftomach  (fee 
Stomach)  •,  where  It  undergoes  the  necelfary 
changes  for  forming  it  into  chyle,  that  milky 
fluid  which  is  taken  up  by  the  ladleal  velTels  for 
the  nourifnment  of  the  body.  See  Lacteals. 

The  intejlmes  are  a long  membranous  tradl  or 
canal,  beginning  at  the  expellent  orifice  of  the 
ftomach,  and  receiving  Its  digefted  contents. 
Thej  form  many  circumvolutions  round  the 
abdomen,  and  at  length  end  at  the  anus.  They 
are  divided  into  fmall  and  large.  The  fmall 
inteftines  are  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  and 
ileum.  The  large  inteftines  are  the  ccecum, 
colon,  and  redlum.  The  inteftines  are  bound 
down  to  the  fpine  by  the  mefentery,  which  is  a 
produdflon  of  the  peritoneum,  but  the  inteftines 
have  yet  room  fufScient  for  performing  the 
motion  termed  perlftaltic. 

The  perlftaltic  motion  is  a gradual  contra£i:ion 
of  the  inteftines  from  before  backwards,  thereby 
expelling  their  contents.  This  force  alone  not 
being  fufficient  for  the  expulfion  of  the  faeculent 
matter,  nature  has  ftill  further  aftifted  the 
animal  with  a fluid  that  ferves  as  a ftimulus  to 
the  inteftines.  This  is  generated,  within  the 
liver. 


Hie  liver  Is  a large  gland  fituated  behind  the 
diaphragm  ; the  greateft  part  in  the  right  fide  of 
the  epigaftric  region,  divided  into  feven  lobes. 
It  feparates  from  the  blood  a fluid  called  bile. 

The  bile  of  the  horfe  is  not  contained  in  a 
refervoir  or  gall  bladder,  as  in  moft  other  ani- 
mals ; but  is  conftantly  furnifhed  to  the  in- 
teftines by  means  of  a dudl  entering  into  the 
duodenum  called  the  gall  du£l. 

The  pancreas  is  a long  glandular  body  at- 
tached to  part  of  the  duodenum  and  ftomach, 
and  lying  acrofs  the  fpine.  It  fecretes  a 
fluid  called  pancreatic  juice.  Its  du£t  enters 
the  duodenum  with  the  gall  du£l;.  This  fluid 
is  fuppofed  to  alTift  in  diluting  the  contents  of 
the  inteftines. 

The  fpleen  is  a foft  fpongy  vlfcus  of  a blueifli 
colour,  which  Is  found  to  differ  in  fize  In  different 
fubjebls.  It  is  attached  to  the  ftomach  by 
vefl'els  ■,  it  extends  down  the  left  fide  to  the 
kidney  of  that  fide,  to  which  it  is  attached. 
Its  excretory  duel  has  not  yet  been  difeovered, 
and  this  renders  its  ufe  doubtful  5 it  is  however 
thought  to  affift  in  digeftion. 

There  is  continually  feparating  from  the  blood 
an  aqueous  faline  fluid  named  urine.  This  is 
effedled  by  means  of  the  kidneys,  which  are  two 
glandular  bodies,  fituated  one  on  the  right,  the 
other  on  the  left,  fide  of  the  lumbar  region. 
They  differ  a little  from  each  other  in  lhape. 
The  right  approaches  a triangular  form  ; but 
the  left  refembles,  as  in  the  human,  the  fhape 
of  a kidney  bean,  and  is  fituated  a little  more 
pofterlorly  than  the  right. 

The  ureters  are  the  excretory  du6ls  of  the 
kidneys  -,  extending  to  the  lateral  and  fuperior 
parts  of  the  bladder,  into  which  they  are  in- 
serted. 

The  bladder  Is  a bag  or  refervoir  for  the 
urine.  It  is  fituated  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
with  its  largeft^  extremity  towards  the  abdomen, 
and  its  fmallelt,  or  neck,  towards  the  buttocks. 
When  the  bladder  is  diftended  to  a certain 
degree  it  contra£ls,  and.  the  urine  is  forced  out 
through  the  urethra. 

Fig.  2.  in  the  plate  reprefents  the  two  cavities 
of  the  cheft  and  belly  ; with  fuch  of  their  con- 
tents as  are  immediately  feen,  when  the  parts 
reprefented  in  the  former  plate  (the  heart,  lungs, 
and  Inteftines)  are  removed,  y/,  the  ftomach 
nearly  in  its  natural  fituation  ; upon  its  furface 
are  feen  its  veffcls.  BBB,  the  lobes  of  the  liver. 
C,  the  omentum  or  caul,  attached  to  the  ftomach 
throughout  its  whole  length,  covering  the  pan- 
creas entirely,  and  in  part  the  fpleen.  At  one 
part  it  is  held  back  by  a pin,  forced  into  th« 
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fubflance  of  the  fpleen,  to  (hew  the  renal  gland. 
D,  the  fpleen.  EE,  the  kidneys.  /■’,  part  of  the 
redium.  GG,  the  ovarla.  H.  thp  — 

womb,  f-  uujj...  tiiitended  with  urine. 
KK,  the  diaphragm,  or  midriff,  a large  mufcle 
dividing  the  cheli  and  belly,  a a a,  the  aorta 
defcendens,  feen  in  both  cavities,  b,  vena  cava 
defcendens ; it  is  not  feen  plainly  in  this  view 
in  the  chell,  therefore  is  not  diftinguiflied. 
fc,  the  emulgent  veins,  emptying  their  blood 
into  the  vena  cava,  dd,  the  emulgent  arteries 
arifmg  from  the  aorta,  e e,  the  fpermatic  arteries 
and  veins  united  by  a cellular  fubftance  foon 
after  their  origin,  diftributed  to  the  ovaria. 
ff,  the  ureters  arifing  from  the  kidneys,  and 
inferted  into  the  fides  of  the  bladder  rather 
fuperiorly.  gg,  the  iliac  velfels,  being  the 
bifurcations  of  the  aorta  and  vena  cava,  h h,  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis.  /,  part  of  the  duodenum  or 
firfl  inteftine,  with  which  the  pyloric  orifice 
of  the  flomach  is  united,  k,  the  gall  du£l:  feen 
arifing  from  the  liver,  and  inferring  itfelf  ob- 
liquely into  the  duodenum.  /,  ligamentum  fuf- 
penforium,  one  of  the  ligaments  attaching  the 
liver  to  the  diaphragm,  m capfulse  renales  or 
renal  glands,  defcribed  in  old  anatomical  books 
as  auxiliary  kidneys,  receiving  velfels  from  the 
emulgent  artery  and  vein,  n «,  the  oefophagus, 
or  canal  for  the  paflage  of  the  food  into  the 
llomach.  o,  the  afcending  aorta,  p,  the  afcending 
vena  cava,  q,  the  divifion  of  thefe  vefihls  into 
branches,  the  principal  of  which  are,  r r,  the 
fubcof^  : arteries  cut  off,  furnifiiing  with  blood 
the  fore  legs,  s r,  fubcoftal  veins  cut  off,  re- 
turning the  blood  irom  the  fore  legs,  ttttt,  ju- 
gular veins  returning  the  blood  from  the  head. 
HU  u Uy  carotid  arteries  carrying  blood  to  the 
head,  v,  a pipe  fupporting  thefe  laft  velfels,  to 
render  them  more  diftinft.  iv  iu,  the  trachea  or 
windpipe,  the  portion  entering  into  the  chefl  is 
removed,  x,  the  oefophagus  or  gullet,  brouglit 
from  its  fituation  behind  the  trachea,  and  fup- 
ported  with  a knife,  y y yy,  the  integuments  of 
the  abdomen  thrown  back. 

VISCIDITY,  or  Viscosity  (from  vifeurn, 
bird-lime),  the  quality  of  any  thing  that  is  vifeid 
or  vifeous,  that  is,  glutinous  and  fticky.  Vifeid 
bodies  are  thofe  which  confifl  of  parts  fo  impli- 
cated within  each  other,  that  they  refill  a long 
time  a complete  feparation  ; and  rather  give 
way  to  the  violence  done  them,  by  ftretching  or 
extending  every  wav.  The  humours  of  the 
body  and  blood  itfelf,  from  a variety  of  caufes, 
it  is  faid,  become  vifeid. 

VISCUM,  bird-lime. 

VISION,  the  fight  of  furrounding  objefls. 
Light  may  proceed  either  from  the  fun,  or  any 


other  lucid  body,  from  whence  the  rays  fpread 

every  way,  as  from  a centre  to  “t 

1...,,.;  /yi.cie.  iiiti;:  lays  tall  on  the  lurraces  of 

bodies,  from  whence  again  they  are  refle£led  to 
the  eye  in  angles  equal  to  that  of  their  incidence, 
fo  as  to  render  the  bodies  from  whence  they 
thus  flow  perceptible  to  the  eye  and  in  their 
proper  colours.  The  organ  of  vifion  is  the  eye. 

VISUAL  POINT,  is  in  the  horizontal  line, 
wherein  all  the  ilTuing  rays  unite,  as  when  a 
perfon  ftands  in  a ftraight  long  gallery,  wherein 
looking  forward,  the  fides,  floor,  and  ceiling, 
feem  united,  and  touch  one  another  in  a point 
or  common  centre. 

VISUAL  RAYS,  thofe  that  ftrike  the  retina 
in  vifion.  See  Vision. 

VITRIFICATION,  the  changing  any  thing 
into  glafs. 

VITRIOL,  a faline  concrete  compofed  of 
a metal,  united  with  the  vitriolic  acid.  There 
are  three  metals  with  which  this  acid  is  found 
naturally  combined,  zinc,  copper,  and  iron  ; 
with  the  firft  it  forms  a white,  with  the  fecond 
a blue,  and  with  the  third  a green,  fait.  The 
greatefl  quantities  of  thefe  vitriols  are  the  pro- 
duce of  art.  The  name  vitriol  is  popularly  ap- 
plied to  all  falts  that  are  formed  of  a metal  or 
metallic  bafis,  and  the  vitriolic  acid.  Vitriols 
are  thus  formed  of  the  perfect,  the  imperfeft, 
and  the  femi-metals,  which  have  now  the 
epithet  of  viiriolatcd,  as  vitriolated  zinc  (fee 
Zinc),  vitriolated  copper  (fee  Copper),  &c. 

VITRIOLIC  ACID,  called  formerly  oil  of 
vitriol.  This  acid  was  formerly  obtained  by 
diftillation  from  vitriol  of  iron  ; but  is  now  pro- 
duced by  the  combuftion  of  fuiphur.  In  this 
operation  there  are  three  conditions  required. 
Oxygene  muft  be  prefent,  to  maintain  the  com- 
buftion  ; the  veflel  mull  be  clofe,  to  prevent  the 
efcape  of  the  volatile  matter  which  rifes ; and 
w'ater  mufl  be  prefent,  to  imbibe  it.  For  thefe 
purpofes  a mixture  w’ith  eight  parts  of  fuiphur 
and  one  of  nitre  is  placed  in  a proper  veflel, 
inclofed  within  a chamber  of  confiderable  fize, 
lined  on  all  fides  with  lead,  and  covered  at 
bottom  with  a fhallow  fliatum  of  water.  The 
mixture  being  fet  on  fire,  and  flmt  up,  will 
burn  for  a confiderable  time,  by  v'rtue  of  the 
fupply  of  oxygene  which  nitre  gives  out  when 
heated ; and  the  water,  imbibing  the  fulphureous 
vapours,  becomes  gradually  more  and  more 
acid,  after  repeated  combuflions,  and  the  acid 
is  afterwards  concentrated  by  diftillation. 

Pure  vitriolic  acid  is  colourlefs,  and  emits  no 
fumes.  Its  fpecific  gravity,  to  that  of  water,  is, 
as  1850  to  1000.  It  ftrpngly  attracls  watery 
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which  It  Imbibes  from  the  atmofphere  very 
rapidly,  ■(■  fy(T-c,ed  to 

remain  in  an  open  veliel.  Ir  it  be  mixed  wun 
water  it  produces  an  inftantaneous  heat,  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  ebullition.  Its  a£l:ion  upon  all 
earths,  except  the  filicious,  upon  alkaline  falts, 
upon  many  metals,  and  almoft  every  other 
combultible  fubftance,  is  very  flrong ; and,  in 
faiSf,  it  poflefles  the  general  properties  of  acids 
in  an  eminent  degree. 

Vitriolic  acid  is  ufed  externally  in  the  cure  of 
eruptions,  alfo  as  a rubefacient  in  local  affeftions, 
in  form  of  an  unguent,  by  adding  to  lard  or  any 
mild  ointment  one  eighth  part  of  the  acid.  If 
applied  unmixed,  the  greatell  caution  mull  be 
obferved  ; as  Mr.  Coleman  found,  on  rubbing  it 
freely  on  the  ficin  of  a horfe,  that  it  deftroyed 
the  part  without  inflammation,  and  occafioned 
a deep  floughing.  Internally,  we  have  had  no 
experience  of  its  efFe^Is  on  brute  animals. 

VIVES,  or  Ives.  Sec  Ives. 

VIVIPAROUS  (from  vivas,  alive,  mA  pario, 
to  bring  forth J,  are  all  fuch  creatures  as  bring 
forth  their  young  living  and  perfe£I. 

VOLATILES,  fueh  fubftances  whofe  parts 
are  capable  of  difperfion  by  different  degrees  of 
heat.  See  Sublimation.  Of  this  clafs  are 
certain  folid  as  well  as  fluid  remedies,  well 
known  in  medicine.  Such  are  volatile  fal  am- 
moniac, flowers  of  benzoin,  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  8c  C. 

VOLTE,  in  the  manege,  fignifies  a round  or 
circular  motion,  confiding  of  a gait  of  two 
treads,  made  by  a horfe  going  fide-ways  round 
a center,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  thefe  two  treads 
make  parallel  tracks  ; one  by  the  fore-feet, 
larger',  and  the  other  by  the  hinder  feet,  fmaller; 
the  fhoulder  bearing  upwards,  and  the  croupe 
approaching  towards  the  center.  Sometimes  the 
volte  is  of  one  tread,  as  when  a horfe  makes 
volts  in  corvets,  and  in  caprioles,  fo  that  the 
haunches  follow  the  fhoulders,  and  move  for- 
wards on  the  fame  tread.  In  general,  the  track 
of  the  volte  is  fometimes  made  round,  fome- 
times  oval,  and  fometimes  a fquare  of  four 
draight  lines,  fo  that  thefe  treads,  whether 
round  or  fquare,  inclofe  a terrain  or  manege 
ground,  the  middle  of  which  is  fometimes  didin- 
guifhed  by  a pillar,  or  elfe  by  an  imaginary 
center,  which  is  fuppofed,  in  order  to  regulate 
the  didances,  and  the  judnefs  of  the  volts. 

demi-volte  is  an  half  round  of  one  tread  or 
two,  made  by  the  horfe  at  one  of  the  angles  of 
the  volte  ; or  elfe  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  the 
paflade  : fo  that  being  near  the  end  of  this  line, 
or  elfe  one  of  the  corners  of  the  volte,  he 
changes  hands  to  return  by  a femicircle  to 


regain  the  fame  line.  When  lie  does  not  re- 
turn upon  this  line,  they  fay  he  has  not  clofed 
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Demivoltes  of  the  length  of  a hot  ft,  aiv, 
circles  of  two  treads,  which  a horfe  traces  in 
working  fide-ways  ; the  haunches  low,  and  the 
head  high,  turning  very  narrov'’ ; fo  that  having 
formed  a demi-round,  he  changes  the  band  to 
make  another,  which  is  again  followed  by 
another  change  of  hand,  and  another  demi- 
round,  which  erodes  the  fird.  This  demivolte 
of  a horfe’s  length  is  a very  pretty  manege,  but 
very  difficult,  if  we  compare  it  to  a figure  of 
eight. 

Demivolte  of  five  times,  ox  pajfade  of  five  times. 
See  Passade. 

A reverfed  volte,  is  a track  of  two  treads  made 
by  the  horfe  with  his  head  to  the  center,  and 
his  croupe  out,  fo  that  he  goes  fide-ways  upon 
a walk,  trot,  or  gallop ; and  traces  out  a fmall 
circumference  with  his  ffioulders,  and  a larger 
one  with  his  croupe.  Reverfed  voltes  upon  a 
walk,  appeafe  and  quiet  unruly  horfes,  if  they 
are  made  methodically. 

The  fix  volts  are  made  terra  a terra;  two  to 
the  right,  two  to  the  left,  and  two  to  the  right 
again,  all  with  one  breath,  obfervingthe  ground 
with  the  fame  cadence,  working  ffiort  and 
quick,  and  ready,  the  fore  hand  in  the  air,  the 
breech  upon  the  ground,  the  head  and  tail  firm 
and  deady. 

VOMER.  See  Maxilla  Superior  ; alfo 
Plate  V.  and  the  defeription  of  bones  “ in  the 
head,”  under  Bones. 

VOMICA,  is  ufed  for  any  colledlion  of 
matter  in  the  lungs  of  an  animal  ; but  in 
driidnefs  it  fignifies  an  ulcer  there,  which  dif- 
charges  a concreted  matter,  fometimes  mixed 
with  blood  from  a corrofion  of  the  veflels. 

VOMICA,  Nux.  See  Nux  Vomica. 

VOMITING,  the  aft  of  difeharging  the 
contents  of  the  domach  by  the  mouth.  Of  this 
the  horfe  is  incapable,  on  account  of  a peculiarity 
of  drudlure.  See  Stomach.  Dogs,  cats,  and 
other  animals,  however,  vomit  very  readily. 

VULNERARIES  (from  vulnus,  a wound), 
healing  medicines.  It  denotes  alfo  a fever  in 
confequence  of  a wound,  that  is,  a fymptomatic 
fever. 

VULNUS,  a wound. , Boerhaave  defer ibes 
a wound  to  be  a recent  bloody  folution  of  con- 
tinuity in  the  foft  parts  made  by  a hard  ffiarp 
indrument.  See  Wound. 

VULVA,  a name  given  to  the  external  parts 
of  generation  in  female  animals.  It  is  called 
the  bearing  in  a cow. 
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WALK,  one  of  the  paces  of  a liorfe.  It 
is  the  floweft  and  leaft  raifed  of  all,  and 
performed,  as  any  one  may  obferve,  by  the 
horfe’s  lifting  up  his  two  legs  on  a fide,  the  one 
after  the  other,  beginning  with  the  hinder 
leg.  Thus,  if  he  leads  with  the  legs  of  the 
right  fide,  then  the  firft  foot  he  lifts  is  the  far 
hind-foot,  aitd  in  the  time  he  is  fetting  it  down 
(which,  in  a Hep,  is  always  fliort  of  the  tread  of 
his  fore-foot  on  the  fame  fide)  he  lifts  his  far 
fore-foot,  and  fets  it  down  before  his  near  fore- 
foot. Again,  juft  as  he  is  fetting  down  his  far 
fore-foot,  he  lifts  up  his  near  hind-foot,  and  fets 
it  down  again  juft  fhort  of  his  near  fore-foot ; 
and  juft  as  he  is  fetting  it  down,  he  lifts  his 
near  fore-foot,  and  fets  it  down  beyond  his  far 
fore-foot.  This  is  the  true  motion  of  a horfe’s 
legs  in  a walk-,  and  this  is  the  pace  in  which 
many  things  are  beft  taught  in  the  manege. 
For  inftance,  when  the  horfe  is  to  be  taught  to 
turn  to  the  right  and  left,  or  from  one  hand  to 
another,  he  is  firft  to  be  taught  it  on  the  walk, 
then  on  the  trot,  and  finally  on  the  gallop. 

WALL-EYES,  in  a horfe,  are  thofe  in 
which  the  iris  is  of  a very  light  grey  colour. 
Thefe  are  not  deemed  handfome but  Gibfon 
fays,  that  horfes  which  have  wall  eyes  are  gene- 
rally good. 

WARBLES,  in  a horfe,  are  fmall  hard  tu- 
mours, or  fwellings,  upon  the  faddling  part  of  a 
horfe’s  back,  occafioned  by  the  heat  of  the 
faddle  in  travelling.  They  are  cured  by  bath- 
ing them  often  with  the  following  mixture. 

Take  of  Spirit  of  wine,  two  ounces; 

Oil  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Tindlure  of  myrrh,  with  aloes,  two 
drachms.  Mix. 

WARRANT.  A jockey  that  fells  a horfe 
is  frequently  required  to  ivarrant  him  ; that  is, 
to  refund  the  money  that  was  given  for  him  in 
cafe  he  fells  him  when  under  fuch  infirmities  as 
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may  not  be  capable  of  difcovery  on  the  view  of 
the  buyer.  But  he  does  not  warrant  him  clear 
of  fuch  infirmities  as  may  be  feen  and  difcern- 
ed  ; for  the  rule  of  law  in  England  is,  caveat 
emptor,  unlefs  the  feller  exprefsly  warrants.  See 
Buying. 

WARTS,  are  of  the  fame  nature  with 
fcratches,  rat-tails,  and  other  excrefcences  of 
the  legs  and  pafterns  in  horfes,  and  are  more  or 
lefs  hurtful,  as  they  are  fituated  nearer,  or  at  a 
diftance  from,  the  larger  finews.  See  Scratches, 
Rat-tails,  &c.  Warts  may  be  deftroyed  by 
touching  them  with  any  cauftic ; or  they  may 
be  cut  off,  when  they  are  fuperficial. 

WATER.  See  AquA.  Water  becomes  rare- 
fied by  heat,  is  augmented  in  bulk,  and  quickly 
difperfes  in  vapour,  when  the  degree  of  heat 
is  incapable  of  bringing  it  to  a ftate  of  ebulli- 
tion. When  water  boils  with  great  bubbles  in 
the  open  air,  it  has  received  the  greateft  degree 
of  heat  that  it  can  fuftain  in  open  velTels.  This 
is  demonftrated  by  immerfing  Fahrenheit’s  ther- 
mometer in  it,  when  it  rifes  to  212.  But  when 
it  is  confined  and  not  fuffered  to  evaporate,  as 
in  Papin’s  digefter,  it  acquires  heat  enough  to 
melt  a piece  of  lead  or  tin,  fufpended  in  its 
centre,  and  to  decompofe  vegetable  and  animal 
fubftances,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  when 
they  are  analyfed  in  a retort.  Water  undergoes 
no  decompofition  nor  alteration  in  any  chemi- 
cal experiment,  though  it  is  known  to  confift  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  may  be  artificially 
produced. 

Water,  when  faturated  with  one  fait,  is  ca- 
pable of  diflblving  3 confiderable  portion  of 
another  fait ; and  when  faturated  with  this  alfo, 
it  may  ftill  dilTolve  a third,  a fourth,  or  more 
falts.  According  to  Neumann,  four  ounces  of 
water,  that  had  been  faturated  with  a drachm 
and  fome  grains  of  alum,  will  ftill  diflblve  five 
drachms  of  nitre,  then  half  an  ounce  of  green 
vitriol,  fix  drachms  of  common  fait,  three 
V u 
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tfrachms  of  foluble  tartar,  and  five  drachms  of 
fugar. 

Hard  waters  are  known  by  foap  curdling 
when  dilTolved  in  them  : they  contain  earthy  or 
faline  matter,  and  fometimes  metallic. 

Mineral  or  medicinal  waters  are  fuch  as  differ 
fo  much  in  their  temperature,  or  hold  minerals 
in  folution  in  fuch  quantity,  as  to  produce  fome 
fenfible  effedls  on  the  animal  economy. 

Silicious  earth  is  fufpended  in  them  in  ex- 
tremely fmall  quantity ; but  aluminous  earth  in 
fuch  quantity  as  fometimes  to  give  water  a pearly 
colour  and  greafy  feel.  Hence  thofe  waters 
have  been  called  faponaceous.  Barytes,  magne- 
fia,  lime,  and  fixed  alkalis,  are  never  found  in 
water  pure,  but  often  combined  with  acids. 
The  fame  occurs  with  ammoniac,  and  moft  of 
the  acids  ; yet  carbonic  acid  is  often  found  in 
waters  pure.  Thefe  waters  are  called  gazeous, 
fpirituous,  or  acidulated.  Neutral  falts  are  fel- 
dom  found,  except  fulphate  of  foda  f Glauber’s 
fait),  muriate  of  foda,  muriate  of  pot-afli,  and 
carbonate  of  foda.  Of  earthy  falts,  fulphate 
of  lime,  calcareous  muriate,  chalk,  fulphate  of 
magnefia,  muriate  of  magnefia,  and  carbonate 
of  magnefia,  are  moft  common.  Alum  is 
fometimes  found  pure,  fulphur  has  not  been 
found  ; fmall  quantities  of  fulphur  of  foda 
have.  Sulphurated  hydrogenous  gas  com- 
monly mineralizes  fulphureous  waters.  Iron  is 
more  frequently  found  in  mineral  waters  than 
any  other  metal,  combined  with  carbonic  or  ful- 
phuric  acids.  Arfenic,  fulphate  of  copper,  and 
of  zinc,  are  found  in  many  waters,  rendering 
them  very  noxious. 

WATER-FARCY.  See  Farcy.  This  dif- 
cafe  has  no  refemblance  to  a true  farcy,  either 
in  its  caufe,  fymptoms,  or  effefts,  and  has 
only  obtained  this  name  through  cuftom  and 
ignorance. — This  water-farcy,  then,  is  nothing 
more  than  an  oedema  of  the  ikin,  which  often 
happens  in  epidemical  colds.  In  fome  cafes  it 
appears  more  generally  dropfical,  and  the  water 
is  not  confined  to  the  belly  and  limbs,  but 
fhows  itfelf  in  feveral  parts  of  the  body  by  foft 
fwellings  yielding  to  the  preffure  of  the  finger. 
The  laft  kind  generally  proceeds  from  foul 
feeding,  or  from  the  latter  grafs.  In  the  for- 
mer cafe,  we  fee  the  limbs  and  whole  body 
enormoully  fwell,  and  become  very  hard,  the 
belly  and  fheath  greatly  diftended  ; yet  thefe 
may  be  reduced  by  flight  fcarifications  within- 
fide  the  leg  and  thigh  with  a fliarp  penknife, 
and  three  or  four  ftrokes  on  the  flcin  of  the 
belly  on  each  fide  the  flaeath.  A few  purges 
afterwards  will  generally  complete  his  reco- 
very. In  both  cafes  the  curative  intentions  are 


to  difcharge  the  water,  and  brace  up  the  re- 
laxed folids  throughout  the  whole  body.  To 
this  end  purge  once  or  twdee  in  ten  days  ; and 
give  intermediately  either  of  the  following  : 

Take  of  Black  hellebore,  frefli  gathered,  two 
pounds. 

Wafh,  bruife,  and  boil  it  in  fix  quarts  of 
water  to  four ; and  then  ftrain  out  the 
liquor,  and  put  two  quarts  of  white- 
wine  on  the  remaining  hellebore,  and  let. 
it  infufe,  warm,  forty-eight  hours  : then 
ftrain  off,  mix  both  together,  and  give 
the  horfe  a pint  night  and  morning. 

Take  of  Nitre,  two  ounces  ; 

Squills,  powdered,  three  drachms  to 
half  an  ounce  ; 

Camphor,  one  drachm  ; 

Honey  enough  to  form  them  into  a ball,  to 
be  given  once  a-day  alone,  or  waflied 
down  with  a horn  or  two  of  the  above. 

This  is  the  courfe  recommended  by  Gibfon. 

W ATERING,  in  the  language  of  the  ftable, 
the  fupplying  horfes  and  other  cattle  with  water 
at  ftated  times.  The  properties  of  water  as  a 
fuitable  diluent  of  folid  food  are  well  known : 
but  it  is  a matter  of  fome  confequence  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  water  given  to  animals  is  pure  and 
uncontaminated  with  unwholefome  particles, 
either  in  a ftate  of  fimple  mixture  or  of  chemi- 
cal union.  That  water  may  hold  in  folution 
many  deleterious  ingredients  has  been  fhewn 
under  the  article  Water  ; and  the  fubjeft  has 
been  thought  of  fo  much  importance  by  Mr. 
Clark  of  Edinburgh,  as  to  induce  him  to  treat 
of  it  in  a feparate  chapter,  in  which  he  not  only 
confiders  the  difeafes  that  horfes  are  liable  to 
from  the  conjlant  ufe  ef  univholefome  ’ivater^  but 
alfo  makes  fome  judicious  remarks  on  the  ma- 
nagement of  horfes,  with  regard  to  the  hazard- 
ous pradlice  of  indulging  them  in  drinking  it 
cold,  at  improper  times,  or  to  a dangerous 
excefs. 

“ Water,”  fays  he,  “ is  the  main  diluter 
of  the  food  and  fluids  in  general.  It  likewife 
becomes  the  vehicle  of  all  nourifhment  to  the 
animal.  On  that  account,  we  cannot  be  too 
curious  about  its  qualities,  nor  delicate  in  our 
choice  of  it  for  our  horfes,  as  it  partakes  of 
the  qualities  of  thofe  bodies  which  it  paffes 
through.  Whether  they  are  metallic,  faline, 
or  earthy,  &c.  thefe  foreign  matters  mix  with 
the  animal  fluids,  according  to  their  different 
gravity  and  the  capacity  of  the  canals  through 
which  they  circulate,  and  v/ill,  by  the  laws  of 
motion,  be  depofited  on  one  part  or  other. 
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“ As  tlie  proportion  of  water  which  enters 
into  the  compofition  of  animal  fluids  is  confi- 
derable,  fo  likewife  is  the  proportion  of  fluids 
fecreted.  A large  quantity  of  water  diffufed 
through  the  whole  mafs  of  fluids  in  the  body, 
adds  to  its  fluidity.  Hence  it  will  be  obvious 
that  conllant  and  frequent  fupplies  of  water  are 
not  only  necellary  to  dilute  the  food  in  the  fto- 
mach,  but  the  mafs  of  fluids  in  general ; as 
they,  even  In  the  mofh  healthy  flate,  have  a 
conllant  tendency  to  putrefadlion,  and  require 
conllaut  fupplies  both  of  food  and  drink  to  keep 
them  in  a healthy  condition. 

“ Thofe  who  have  fearched  Into  the  caufes 
of  difeafe  in  the  human  body,  allege  that  fome 
of  the  moll  obftinate  of  the  chronic  kind  pro- 
ceed, in  a great  meafure,  from  the  ufe  of  un- 
wholefome  water  ; and,  by  comparing  the  dif- 
ferent flrata  of  earth  through  which  water  pafles 
about  populous  cities,  they  affirm,  that,  where 
the  water  is  bad,  thofe  difeafes  prevail  moll.  If 
is  likewife  thought  that  the  difpofitlon  to  gravel 
in  the  urine  may  be  owing  to  the  fame  caufe. 
In  like  manner,  water  which  contains  mineral 
bodies,  and  metallic  falts,  is  thought  to  enlarge 
the  glands  of  the  throat  and  jaws  ; and  hence 
it  is  faid,  that  the  inhabitants  about  the  Alps, 
&c.  where  the  waters  abound  much  with  thefe 
qualities,  arc  much  difpofed  to  glandular  ob- 
ftru(£lIons,  and  other  ferious  maladies.”  Thefe 
circumllances  feem  to  warrant  the  conclulion, 
that  thofe  waters  are  not  digellible,  or  that  they 
do  not  affimilate  or  mix  intimately  with  the 
fluids ; and  hence  prove  the  fource  of  calculous 
concretions,  and  of  hard  fwellings,  in  different 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  effefts  of  unwholefome  water  upon  the 
human  body  being  thus  evident,  if  the  difeafes 
of  animals,  particularly  thofe  of  horfes,  were 
as  thoroughly  invclligated,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  they  would  be  found'equally  hurtful 
to  brute  animals  ; for  it  is  certain  that  they  are 
fubje£l  to  difeafes  which,  in  many  refpeifls,  re- 
femble  thofe  of  the  human  body.  We  likewife 
find,  upon  diffe£ling  their  bodies,  that  they  are 
fubjedl  to  calculous  concretions,  and  hard  tu- 
mours, in  different  organs,  and  which  may  ori- 
ginate from  the  fource  we  fufpe£l. 

Here  our  author  adduces  fome  proofs  of  the 
cxillence  of  urinary  calculi  in  horfes  (for  which 
fee  the  article  Bladder),  and  quotes  the  opi- 
nion of  Bracken,  who,  in  his  fecond  volume 
of  “ Farriery  Improved,”  when  treating  of  the 
gravel,  fays,  ‘ But  the  greatefl  caufe  of  it  (in 
my  thoughts)  is  owing  to  their  drinking  fuch 
waters  as,  by  running  through  various  ftrata  of 


earth,  are  impregnated  with  ftony  particles.  In 
fhort,  whatever  can  bring  on  an  accumulation 
of  earthy,  or  rather  tartareous,  matter,  in  the 
urinary  paffages,  whether  by  obftru6ling  or  lef- 
fening  the  capacity  of  the  canals,  or  by  im- 
mediately or  remotely  producing  the  fubftance 
itfelf,  will  caufe  gravel,  and  in  time  the  Hone.’ 

“ It  has  frequently  been  obferved,”  conti- 
nues Mr.  Clark,  “ that  horfes  do  not  thrive  on 
changing  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  an- 
other, although  their  treatment,  in  every  re- 
Ipedl,  be  the  fame,  the  d'^erence  of  water  ex- 
cepted, I'his  perhaps  may,  in  a great  mea- 
fure, be  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  water 
they  drink,  and  which  may  be  poffeffed  of  dif- 
ferent qualities  from  that  to  which  they  had  be- 
fore been  accuftomed.  This  is  particularly  ob- 
ferved in  thofe  places  where  the  ftabie  yards 
are  fupplied  fi'om  pit-wells,  fome  of  which  are 
very  deep,  and  the  water  very  hard,  which  oc- 
cafions  that  chillnefs,  trembling,  and  ffiaking, 
which  frequently  is  obferved  in  horfes  when 
they  drink  it  immediately  after  it  is  new  pump- 
ed, and  which  caufes  their  coats  to  fare^  and 
Hand  on  end,  for  a confiderable  'time,  and 
fometimes  they  are  griped,  and  feem  greatly  out 
of  order. 

“ Spring-water  Is  liable  to  partake  of  all  the 
metalline  or  mineral  ftrata  through  which  it 
paffes.  Hence  it  becomes  noxious  or  falutary, 
according  to  the  nature  of  thofe  fubftances  with 
which  it  has  been  in  conta<ft. 

“ River-water  has  likewife  its  different  qua- 
lities from  the  various  foils  through  which  it 
travels ; but,  in  general,  it  Is  much  fofter  than 
water  that  runs  under  ground,  and  therefore 
much  fitter  for  ufe. 

“ Well  or  pit-water  is  fubje<£l  to  all  the  in- 
conveniences of  fpring- water,  with  this  addi- 
tional circumftance,  that  It  is  generally  hard, 
and,  by  ftagnating  long  in  the  well,  it  may 
there  take  up  from  the  bed  it  lies  upon  fuch 
particles  as  may  render  it  more  unwholefome  ; 
therefore  the  goodnefs  of  all  well  or  pit-water  is 
to  be  doubted,  and  particularly  that  which  is 
taken  from  very  deep  wells. 

“ Pond-water  (under  which  head  may  be  in- 
cluded all  ftagnant  waters,  which  generally  pro- 
ceed from  rain),  if  lying  on  a clean  or  clayey 
bottom,  and  trefli,  anfwers  very  well  for  cattle 
of  all  kinds ; but,  in  warm  weather,  it  is  apt 
to  corrupt  and  ferment,  which  renders  it  un- 
wholefome, and  the  moft  uncleanly  and  dif- 
agreeable  of  any.” 

Mr.  Clark  is  inclined  to  prefer,  upon  the 
whole,  thole  waters  “ that  are  lightelt,  and 
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moft  readily  break  foap,”  as  thefe  eafily  dl- 
gelt  and  affimllate  with  the  fluids  of  the  ani- 
mal. 

“ To  corre£l:  the  hardnefs  of  pit-water,  and 
render  it  more  falutary  for  horfes  to  drink,”  he 
fays,  “ it  {hould  be  pumped  into  a large 
trough,  and  expofed  to  the  open  air  for  iome 
time  before  it  is  ufed  5 or,  if  a cart-load  or  two 
of  clay  or  chalk  were  thrown  into  the  well,  it 
would  greatly  improve  the  water.  It  has  like- 
wife  been  found,  that  breaking  down  a piece  of 
clay,  about  the  fize  of  an  apple,  in  a pailful  of 
hard  water,  before  it  is  given  to  horfes  for 
drink,  morning  and  evening,  has  produced  a 
confiderable  favourable  change  on  the  coats  of 
horfes.  Indeed  it  will  be  found,  that,  where 
horfes  are  obliged  to  drink  hard  water,  they 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  rough-haired,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  they  will  have  a great  deal  of  dufty 
matter  at  the  roots  of  it,  even  although  they 
fhould  be  well  curried  and  frequently  brufhedj 
which  plainly  fhows  that  there  is  fome  obftruc- 
tion  of  the  pores  of  the  flein,  which  prevents 
the  natural  perfpiration,  and,  of  courfe,  that 
fhining  appearance  of  the  hair,  which  is  ob- 
ferved  in  all  horfes  that  perfpire  freely.  Hence 
it  would  appear  that  this  cutaneous  obftruftion 
proceeds  from  the  conftant  drinking  of  water 
of  a bad  quality. 

“ Water  that  is  tranfmitted  through  lime- 
ftone,  although  expofed  to  the  open  air  in 
large  ponds,  will  retain  its  hardnefs,  and  pro- 
duce all  the  effedls  above  mentioned  on  horfes 
that  drink  it  conftantly.  This  was  obferved  at 
a nobleman’s  feat  near  Edinburgh.  On  men- 
tioning the  above  circumftance,  accidentally, 
to  a great  breeder  of  cattle  from  the  north  of 
England,  he  advifed  the  throwing  fome  cart- 
loads of  clay  into  the  pond,  which  produced 
a confiderable  change  on  the  water  for  the 
better. 

“ When  pit-water  is  rendered  impure,  from 
ftagnating  too  long,  without  being  drawn  off 
by  pumping,  or  when  it  has  acquired  any  bad 
fmell,  by  filth  getting  into  it,  or  full  of  animal- 
ctila  or  fmall  earth-worms,  throwing  into  the 
well  a few  ftiovels-full  of  burnt  lime  will  render 
it  fweet  and  fit  for  ufe. 

“ Horfes  have  a delicate  tafte  and  fmell,  and 
are  very  nice  in  the  choice  both  of  what  they 
cat  and  what  they  drink  ; of  courfe,  they  fhun, 
when  it  is  in  their  power,  every  thing  that  is 
difagreeable  to  their  fenfes.  But  when  they 
are  long  reftridled  from  drinking  water,  they 
will,  in  that  cafe,  offend  their  tafte  to  affuage 
their  thirft.  This  is  evident  from  their  readily 


drinking  water  ftrongly  impregnated  with  nitre,, 
or  with  quick-lime,  in  certain  cafes,  when 
thefe  are  given  as  medicine.  But  this  reftric- 
tion  ought  never  to  be  laid  on  horfes,  more 
efpecially  when  they  are  labouring  under  any 
inflammatory  difeafes  •,  as,  in  fuch  cafes,  they 
cannot  drink  too  much,  in  order  to  dilute  their 
blood  and  promote  the  natural  fecretions.  But 
it  too  frequently  happens,  through  mifmanage- 
ment,  that  they  are  forced,  from  neceflity,  to 
drink  water  which  they  loath,  and  that,  of 
coarfe,  very  fparingly  ; when,  at  the  fame  time, 
if  given  them  in  a proper  manner,  and  of  a pro- 
per temperature,  it  might  prove,  in  many  cafes, 
the  beft  medicine  they  could  have. 

“ Horfes  fhould  never  be  fuffered  to  drink  too 
much  cold  water  at  one  time.  If  they  are  difpofed 
to  this,  it  fhows  that  they  have  been  neglefted 
in  this  refpe£l: ; for,  if  they  had  always  water 
at  command,  they  would  drink  often,  but  never 
too  much  at  once.  For  this  reafon,  water 
fhould  be  offered  them  frequently,  but  not  in 
too  great  a quantity.  Neither  fhould  they  be 
allowed  to  drink  much  water  when  they  are  go- 
ing to  perform  any  aflive  exercifes,  as  has  been 
noticed  in  another' place.  See  Management. 

“ It  is,  however,  very  refrefliing  to  horfes 
to  allow  them  to  wafh  their  mouths  and  throat 
by  a glut  or  two  of  water,  after  performing  any 
fevere  e.xercife ; but  they  ought  on  no  ac- 
count to  be  indulged  in  drinking  a quantity  of 
cold  v/ater  when  they  are  overheated.  This 
flrould  be  particularly  guarded  againft,  as  the 
confequences  are  dangerous,  and  frequently 
prove  fatal  to  them;  for,  when  a quantity  of 
cold  water  is  taken  into  the  ftomach  in  this 
heated  ftate,  when  its  veffels  are  full,  and  dif- 
tended  with  blood,  a ftagnation  of  the  blood  in 
thefe  veffels  takes  place,  a mortification  fol- 
lows, and  death  enfues;  therefore,  when  a 
horfe  has  been  overheated,  from  exercife,  &c. 
fmall  quantities  of  water  fhould  be  given  him 
at  a time  in  a pail,  but  not  till  he  appears  to 
be  thoroughly  cooled.  In  very  cold  weather,  in- 
deed, the  chill  fhould  be  taken  off,  by  mixing 
the  water  with  fome  which  has  been  heated.  In 
thefe  cafes,  it  is  likewife  of  fervice  to  add  to  it 
fome  oatmeal  or  bran.” 

The  too  common  praiftice  of  riding  horfes 
hard  after  they  have  drank  water,  in  order  (as 
the  phrafe  is)  to  warm  it  in  their  bellies,  Mr. 
Clark,  very  properly;  condemns ; but  walking 
or  trotting  gently,  he  thinks  may  be  of  ufe.  In 
travelling,  towards  the  end  of  a ftage,  if  a horfe 
is  not  too  warm,  it  is  very  proper,  if  an  op- 
portunity offers,  to  give  him  a little  water,  but 
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by  no  means  to  fufFer  him  to  drink  fo  great  a 
quantity  as  to  endanger  internal  inflammation.” 

To  the  cautions  of  the  judicious  writer  from 
whom  we  have  quoted,  we  are  inclined  to  re- 
commend that  of  avoiding  the  ufe  of  water  that 
has  ftood  long  in  a leaden  ciflern.  It  is  well 
known  that  horfes  are  extremely  fubjeft  to  the 
colic  ; and  as  water  is  very  liable  to  unwhole- 
fome  impregnation  from  lead,  the  latter  may 
be,  and  no  doubt  frequently  is,  the  a£lual,  though 
unfufpedbed,  caufe  of  that  malady. 

WAYED-HORSE,  in  the  manege,  is  one 
tliat  is  already  backed  and  broken,  and  fliews  a 
difpofition  to  the  manege. 

WEANING.  I’he  means  employed  to  re- 
concile a young  animal  to  the  lofs  of  its  mother’s 
milk  are  thus  called.  In  the  weaning  of  a foal, 
fome  take  it  from  its  dam  the  over-night,  and 
put  it  into  fome  empty  place  where  it  may  reft, 
and  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  mare.  On  the 
next  morning  they  give  him  a little  meat,  as 
grafs,  hay,  or  chaff,  with  fome  clean  water. 
In  a few  days  he  will  have  forgotten  the  dam,  and 
may  be  put  into  a pafture  with  other  colt-foals. 
See  Bfeeding. 

WEB,  or  Film,  on  the  eyes.  See  the  articles 
Eye  and  Film. 

WEIGHTS.  Two  different  kinds  of  weights 
are  made  ufe  of  in  this  country  : one  in  the 
merchandife  of  gold  and  filver  ■,  the  other  for 
almoft  all  goods  befides.  The  firft  we  call  Troy, 
the  other  Averdupois  weight. 

The  goldfmiths  divide  the  Troy  into  t\relve 
ounces  ; the  ounce  into  twenty  penny-weights; 
and  the  penny- weight  into  twenty- four  grains. 
The  Averdupois  pound  is  divided  into  (ixteen 
ounces ; and  the  ounce  into  eight  parts,  called 
drachms. 

The  pound  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
difpenfa lories  (which  is  the  only  one  made  ufe 
of  in  pharmacy)  is  that  of  the  goldfmiths,  di- 
vided in  the  following  manner : 

The  Pound  / twelve  Ounces. 

The  Ounce  r ^ } eight  Drachms. 

The  Drachm  f three  Scruples. 

The  Scruple  ) (^twenty  Grains. 

The  grain  is  equal  to  the  goldfmiths’  grain. 

The  medical  or  Troy  pound  is  lefs  than  the 
Averdupois,  but  the  ounce  and  the  drachm 
greater.  The  Troy  pound  contains  5670  grains  ; 
the  AveiJupois  7000  grains.  The  Troy  ounce 
contains  480  grains;  the  Averdupois  only  4374:' 
The  Troy  drachm  60  ; the  Averdupois  drachm 
fomewhat  more  than  27.  Eleven  drachms  Aver- 
dupois are  equal  to  five  drachms  Troy  ; twelve 
ounces  Averdupois  to  nearly  eleven  ounces 


Troy ; and  nineteen  pounds  Averdupois  to 
fomewhat  more  than  twenty-three  pounds  Troy. 

Thefe  differences  in  our  weights  have  occa- 
fioned  great  confufion  in  the  pradfice  of  phar- 
macy. As  the  druggifts  and  grocers  fell  by 
the  Averdupois  weight,  the  apothecaries  have 
not  in  general  kept  any  weights  adjufted  to  the 
Troy  pound  greater  than  two  drachms,  ufing 
for  all  above,  Averdupois.  By  this  means  it  is 
apparent,  that  in  all  compofitions,  where  the 
ingredients  are  prefcribed,  fome  by  pounds  and 
others  by  ounces,  they  are  taken  in  a wrong 
proportion  to  each  other  ; and  the  fame  hap- 
pens when  they  are  diredled  in  lefier  denomi- 
nations than  the  ounce,  as  thefe  fubdivifions, 
ufed  by  the  apothecaries,  are  made  to  a differ- 
ent ounce.  But  thefe  differences  are  now  hap- 
pily removed. 

WEN,  a flefliy  fubftance,  that,  in  different 
inftances,  has  been  known  to  grow  out  almoft 
on  all  parts  of  a horfe’s  body.  The  caufe  from 
which  they  proceed  is  difficult  to  affign.  They 
begin  ufually  in  the  fkin,  where  the  veffels  are 
extremely  fmall;  and  shefe,  enlarging  gradually, 
in  time  grow  to  a confiderable  fize. 

Wens  are  feldom  painful,  owing  to  their 
fmall  beginning  and  flow  growth  ; being  fome- 
times  of  feveral  years  (landing  before  they  ar- 
rive to  any  great  fize.  They  become  at  laft 
like  the  natural  flefh,  and  rarely  are  attended 
with  any  other  bad  confequence  than  the  de- 
formity, or  weight,  upon  the  parts  where  they 
are  fituated.  Their  fubftance  is  generally  flefhy, 
and  for  the  moft  part  fpongy  ; though  fome 
are  fpongy  in  part,  with  a mixture  of  fchirrous 
hardnefs,  of  a fcrophulous  or  can'cerous  difpo- 
fition, efpecially  when  they  arife  among  the 
glandular  parts. 

When  a wen  takes  its  origin  from  a tendon, 
or  is  attached  to  the  fafcia  connedled  with  the 
mufcles,  or  when  any  part  of  a wen  is  involved 
with  their  fibres,  the  part  generally  appears, 
upon  diffedlion,  like  fo  many  threads  laid  clofe 
together  ; and  this,  according  to  fome,  is  of 
the  nature  of  a true  fchirrus.  When  a wen  has 
a communication  with  the  membrana  adipoja^  its 
fubftance  is  then  chiefly  an  accumulation  of  a 
greafy  matter  refembling  fuet ; and  in  fome 
cafes  a confiderable  quantity  of  clear  water  has 
been  found. 

Wens  are  ufually  contained  in  a cyft,  which 
inclofes  the  whole  fubftance,  which  increafes 
in  fize  as  its  contents  increafe ; and  Gibfon 
ftates  this  as  the  reafon  why  wens  and  all  other 
encyfted  tumours  can  never  be  perfedlly  cured, 
unlefs  the  ry/?  or  capfula  be  alfo  deftroyed. 

“ Horfes,”  fays  he,  « are  fubjedl  to  wens 
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and  flefny  tumours,  as  all  other  animals  are, 
though  thefe  are  feldom  fufFered  to  grow  to 
any  great  fize  before  they  are  extirpated.  There 
is  ib  much  delicacy  ufed  in  treating  the  human 
body,  that  thefe  fubftances,  not  being  painful, 
are  often  fuffered  to  go  on  till  they  caufe  great 
deformity,  or  become  troublefome  with  their 
■weight,  or  are  attended  with  fome  other  very 
great  inconvenience.  But  as  we  are  felicitous 
to  have  every  the  lead  deformity  removed  from 
our  horfes  as  foon  as  any  fuch  appears,  when 
a preternatural  fwelling  rifes  on  any  part,  trial 
is  firll  made  to  dilTolve  it,  and  if  that  cannot  be 
done,  it  is  cut  off  without  ceremony,  or  elfe 
deftroyed  with  a cauftic.  Neverthelefs  we 
often  fee  draught  horfes  that  are  of  fmall  va- 
lue with  very  large  wens,  even  fometimes  upon 
their  joints,  without  making  them  go  lame, 
efpecially  thofe  that  hang  loofe  and  have  their 
lituation  no  deeper  than  the  Ikin  ; and  we 
may  often  fee  oxen  and  cows  with  very  large 
wens  upon  their  knees,  which  might  ealily  be 
removed,  without  danger,  if  they  were  any 
ways  hurtful. 

“ I was  once  concerned  in  the  cafe  of  a very 
fine  horfe  that  had  a large  wen  on  the  lower 
part  of  his  neck,  near  the  windpipe,  which  was 
cut  off  with  a fharp  inftrument.  It  grew  from 
a fmall  beginning,  not  bigger  than  a walnut,  to 
the  bulk  of  a middle-fized  melon,  without  pain 
or  inflammation,  but  at  lafl;  it  became  trouble- 
fome, and  affebted  the  motion  of  his  flioulders. 
This  fubftance,  when  it  was  cut  off,  appeared  to 
be  no  other  than  a mafs  of  fungous  fleih,  a 
little  variegated  in  its  colour,  and  probably  pro- 
ceeded from  a rupture  of  fome  very  fmall  twigs 
of  the  jugular  arteries,  which,  being  enlarged 
by  a continual  afflux  of  the  blood,  caufed  fo 
great  an  eflufion  of  blood  from  feveral  orifices, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  flopped  by  the  ablual 
cautery. 

“ When  wens  are  pendulous  and  hang  by  a 
fmall  root,  the  bell  way  to  extirpate  them  is  by 
tying  them  with  a waxed  packthread,  or  a hair 
line,  making  the  ligature  tighter  by  degrees, 
till  the  fubftance  falls  off ; afterwards  it  may 
be  healed  with  a common  digeftive  made  of 
honey  and  turpentine,  or  by  bathing  it  fre- 
quently with  fpirit  of  wine  or  tin£lure  of  myrrh. 
But  when  a wen  is  broad  towards  its  infertion, 
or  place  of  attachment,  and  has  feveral  origins, 
like  cords  or  firings,  it  is  then  the  fafeft  way 
not  to  meddle  with  it.  If  the  cure  be  pradli- 
cable,  it  muft  be  done  by  excifion  or  cauftic. 
The  firft  dreffing  muft  be  with  dry  tow,  and 
afterwards  with  the  common  digeftive.  If  much 
fungous  flefh  arife,  it  may  be  drefled  with  red 


precipitate  ; ind  where  moft  required,  the  fore 
may  be  ftrewed  with  precipitate  and  burnt 
alum,  in  powder,  of  each  equal  quantities,  mix- 
ed. If  yet  ftronger  efcharotics  be  required, 
equal  quantities  of  powder  of  blue  vitriol  and  of 
red  precipitate  may  be  ufed,  or  the  part  may  be 
touched  with  a feather  or  pencil  dipped  in  but- 
ter of  antimony. 

“ Horfes  are  fometimes  fubjeift  to  fwellings 
on  the  heel  of  the  hock,  and  likewife  on  the 
point  of  the  elbow,  which  the  French  and  Ita- 
lians call  capellets.  Thefe  are  ranked  among  the 
wens  becaufe  they  have  fome  of  the  fame  qua- 
lities and  refemblances,  viz.  they  often  rife  to 
a confidcrable  bulk,  are  feldom  painful  but 
when  they  inflame  and  fuppurate,  and  therefore 
feldom  caufe  ficknefs  or  lamenefs,  and  are  often 
eneyfted  as  wens  are,  and  have  much  of  the 
fame  kind  of  contents. 

“ Young  horfes  that  are  ticklifli  and  given 
to  kicking,  when  they  are  firft  placed  to  ftand 
between  bales  are  apt  to  laffi  out,  efpecially 
when  the  bales  hang  upon  ropes  and  chains  fo 
as  to  move  to  and  fro.  By  that  means  they 
often  flrike  their  hams  againft  thefe  or  againft 
the  pofts,  and  bring  on  a fwelling  upon  the 
tip  of  the  hock ; which,  however,  may  be 
prevented,  by  caufing  fuch  horfes  to  be  moved 
into  clofe  ftandings,  and,  when  the  injury  is 
flight,  it  may  be  cured  by  bathing  the  part  with 
warm  water  or  verjuice.  Thofe  fwellings  that 
arife  on  the  point  of  the  elbow  are  thought  to 
proceed  from  a horfe’s  ftriking  the  toe  of  his 
hind-foot  againft  his  elbow  in  lyiirg  down, 
efpecially  where  his  Handing  happens  to  be 
narrow  and  ffiort.  Horfes  may,  at  leaft,  meet 
with  fuch  accidents  where  the  pavement  is  flip- 
pery,  and  there  is  a want  of  fufficient  litter ; 
for  then  a horfe  may  cafily  rub  and  bruife  his 
elbows,  yet  we  rarely  fee  that  fuch  accidents 
happen  to  thofe  that  have  roomy  ftandings  and 
plenty  of  good  bedding. 

“ When  thefe  tumours  come  in  confequence 
of  any  of  thefe  accidents,  we  find  the  fwell- 
ing  generally  on  one  limb,  and  oftentimes  an 
impreffion  is  made  on  the  part,  which  ffiews 
it  has  been  occafioned  by  a ftroke  or  bruife  ; 
but  when  it  rifes  on  both  fides,  viz.  on  both 
heels,  or  on  both  elbows,  and  from  a fmall 
beginning  increafes  by  degrees,  we  may  then 
fufpedt  it  to  be  a fpontaneous  produdlion,  and 
more  particularly  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
n.ven. 

“ Thofe  tumours  called  capellets,  on  the  el- 
bow, or  heel  of  the  hock,  are  feldom  fo  per- 
fedlly  cured,  as  not  to  leave  fome  blemifh  or 
callofity.  If  they  proceed  from  blows  and  con- 
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tufions,  the  fame  method  is  to  be  followed  that 
has  been  laid  down  for  the  cure  of  all  fuch  acci- 
dents ; viz.  by  cool  and  reftringent  applications. 
Thefe  alone  will  often  abate  fuch  fwellings, 
both  on  the  hocks  and  elbows,  without  further 
trouble,  and  in  time  remove  them  ; but  when 
the  velTels  are  broken,  and  the  blood  extravafat- 
ed,  they  generally  come  to  fuppuration,  which 
may  be  forwarded  by  anointing  with  any  cam- 
phorated unftuous  application ; and,  if  the 
thicknefs  of  the  fkin  retard  their  breaking,  they 
may  be  opened  with  a lancet  in  fome  depend- 
ing part  towards  one  fide,  and  not  behind.  This 
method  is  better  than  opening  by  a cauftic,  be- 
caufe  as  little  as  poifible  of  the  fkin  fliould  be 
deflroyed,  where  the  parts  are  prominent,  other- 
w'ife  it  would  be  difficult  to  cover  the  procefles 
of  the  bones  that  form  the  heel  and  elbow ; and, 
befides  the  blemifli  that  this  muft  leave,  the 
cure  would  alfo  be  tedious.  The  fame  caution 
ought  alfo  to  be  obferved  in  treating  all  tu- 
mours on  the  procefles  of  any  of  the  other 
bones,  efpecially  on  the  joints,  where  continual 
motion  hinders  their  re-union,  when  they  be- 
come wounded,  or  meet  with  any  other  accident 
that  caufes  a lofs  of  fubftance. 

“ When  the  matter  of  thefe  tumours  is  all 
difeharged,  and  the  abfeefles  formed  in  them 
are  dried  up,  which  may  be  done  with  foft 
doffils  dipped  in  a mixture  of  common  tur- 
pentine, honey,  and  tindbure  of  myrrh,  there 
remains  nothing  further  than  to  bathe  the  part 
once  a-day  with  fpirit  of  wine  and  vinegar, 
equal  parts,  and  about  an  eighth  part  of  oil  of 
vitriol  added  to  it  by  Angle  drops.  The  fkin 
after  fuch  accidents  generally  continues  relaxed 
and  exceedingly  thickened.  I have  feen  it  at 
leafl  an  inch  and  an  half  on  the  elbow,  and  of 
a pale  colour  refembling  an  unripe  cherry. 
When  cut  in  this  ftate,  there  has  iffued  forth 
a moiflure  like  that  difeharged  from  wounded 
tendons,  but, by  ufing  this  application  conflantly, 
the  fkin  has  flirunk  gradually,  and  the  cure 
been  effected  without  leaving  any  callofity. 

“ Swellings  of  this  kind  on  the  heel  of  the 
hock,  often  differ  from  thofe  on  the  elbow,  efpe- 
cially with  regard  to  their  contents  ; the  matter 
of  the  former  fometimes  refombling  thick  pafte, 
whilfl  the  other  may  perhaps  contain  nothing 
but  a thin  vifeid  fluid.  In  piercing  them  with 
a trochar  I have  leen  fome  difeharge  upwards 
of  a quart  of  this  thin  matter  : and  as  the  fkin 
there  forms  a capfula  that  cannot  be  removed 
without  an  irrecoverable  blemifh,  fo  this  mat- 
ter is  apt  to  gather  repeatedly  in  the  manner  of 
an  atheroma.  But  horfes  of  the  coach  breed  are 
the  moft  liable  to  fuch  tumours,  which,  as  they 


feldom  caufc  lamenefs,  are  therefore  the  lefs  to 
be  regarded. 

“ When  any  wenny  tumours  proceed  from 
an  apparent  conflitutional  indifpofition,  I al- 
ways found  it  the  fafeft  way  not  to  be  too  bufy 
with  them,  efpecially  with  thofe  that  feem  wa- 
tery, and  are  no  ways  hot  or  inflamed.  I have 
known  them  often  wear  off  infenfibly,  without 
any  application  made  to  them,  only  by  keeping 
the  horfe  to  a clean  diet,  and  giving  him  mo- 
derate exercife.  But  when  they  prove  tedious 
and  flu£l:uating,  fometimes  rifing  and  fome- 
times falling,  without  coming  to  any  de- 
terminate iflue,  and  efpecially  if  there  be  any 
watery  accumulation  in  the  limbs,  the  beft  way 
is  to  rowel  and  purge  ] and,  when  that  is  quite 
over,  to  give  diuretic  drinks,  which  will  pro- 
bably effedl  a cure.  We  may  afterwards  bathe 
the  part  with  vinegar  or  verjuice,  which  will 
ftrengthen  it,  and  be  a great  means  to  prevent 
a relapfe.  But  the  fureft  and  fpeedieft  cure  is 
to  extirpate  thefe  fubftances  at  once  with  a fliarp 
inftrument.  This,  however,  can  only  be  done 
when  they  do  not  adhere  to  the  procefs  of  the 
elbow,  but  admit  of  being  pulled  out,  and  have 
nothing  but  a fmall  neck  of  fkin  behind  them. 
As  for  thofe  that  rife  in  the  heel  of  the  hock, 
they  cannot  be  fo  fafely  extirpated,  for  they 
will  be  apt  to  leave  an  ugly  blemifli  behind  and 
disfigure  the  horfe.” 

It  cannot  but  be  perceived  that  this  excellent 
pra(51:ical  writer  has  not  ftriftly  adhered  to  that 
defeription  of  flefliy  redundancies  which  alone 
fall  under  the  defeription  of  wens.  Ufeful  pr.ac- 
tical  matter,  however,  though  fomewhat  out 
of  the  line  of  more  enlightened  arrangements, 
is  not  without  its  value,  and  for  that  reafon  we 
have  ventured  to  follow  this  mofl;  excellent  of 
the  writers  of  the  old  fchool  to  a greater  length 
than  fome  might  expert. 

WHEAT,  a well-known  plant,  the  feed  of 
which  is  employed  in  making  bread.  Wheat 
is  fometimes  cut  green  and  given  to  cattle,  and 
the  flour  of  the  grain  is  ufed  in  horfe-bread. 
The  effefts  of  thefe  are  little  different  from 
grafs  and  oats,  except,  perhaps,  in  being  fome- 
what more  nutritious. 

WHIRLE-BONE,  that  bone  in  the  hinder 
extremity  of  a horfe  which  reaches  from  the 
hip  to  the  fliffle.  It  is  properly  the  thigh-bone, 
the  upper  end  of  which,  moving  round  in  its 
acetabulum  or  focket,  when  the  limb  is  in 
adfion,  obtained  that  name  amongft  farriers. 
See  Bones. 

W'HITE  BLAZE,  a white  mark  upon  a 
horfe’s  face,  defeending  /rom  the  forehead 
almoft  to  the  nofe.  See  Mark. 
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WHITE-FOOT,  a white  mark  that  happens 
in  the  feet  of  a great  many  horfes,  both  before 
and  behind,  from  the  fetlock  to  the  coffin.  In  the. 
manege,  the  horfes  thus  marked  are  either  tram- 
melled, crofs-trammelled,  or  white  of  all  four. 
See  the  articles  Mark,  Trot,  and  Trammelled. 

WIND,  in  a horfe,  another  name  for  breath, 
or  rather  for  the  power  with  which  the  lungs 
are  endowed  in  the  exercife  of  their  fundlions. 
See  the  articles  Broken-Wind,  Lungs,  &c. 

WIND,  in  the  manege.  A horfe  that  carries 
in  the  wind,  is  one  that  toffies  his  nofe  as  high 
as  his  ears,  and  does  not  carry  his  head  hand- 
fomely.  The  difference  between  carrying  in 
the  wind  and  beating  upon  the  hand  is,  that  a 
horfe  that  beats  upon  the  hand  ffiakes  his  head 
and  refills  the  bridle  ; but  he  that  carries  in  the 
wind,  puts  up  his  head  without  ffiaking,  and 
fometimes  bears  upon  the  hand.  The  oppofite 
to  carrying  in  the  wind,  is  arming  and  carrying 
low;  and  even  between  thefe  two  there  is  a 
difference. 

WIND-GALL,  a puffy  kind  of  fwelHng  or 
tumour  which  yields  to  the  preffure  of  the 
finger,  but  upon  removing  the  preffure  recovers 
itfelf  and  puffies  out  as  before.  They  have 
been  thus  named  from  a falfe  notion  of  their 
containing  nothing  but  air,  or  wind.  Thefe 
tumours  are  often  feated  on  both  fides  of  the 
back-finew  of  a horfe,  above  the  fetlock  on  the 
fore-legs,  but  moll  frequently  on  the  hind-legs. 
They  are  quite  loofe  and  detached  from  the 
parts  on  which  they  grow,  and  exhibit  the  fame 
figns  wherever  they  are  met  with,  whether  in 
the  hocks  or  about  the  knees  ; for  thefe  fwellings 
are  not  confined  to  the  lower  limbs  only,  but 
appear  in  any  of  thofe  parts  of  a horfe’s  body 
where  the  cellular  membrane  can  be  eafily 
feparated  ; and  they  exift,  for  the  mofl  party 
without  occafioning  any  pain. 

Wind-galls  are  ufually  caufed  by  riding  on 
very  hard  roads,  or  on  dry  hilly  grounds-  Some- 
times travelling  horfes,  when  they  are  worked 
too  young,  before  the  limbs  are  grown  firm  and 
vigorous,  wdll  have  them.  Gibfon  fays  they 
fometimes  proceed  from  conllitutional  weak- 
nefs,  efpecially  in  bulky  horfes,  that  are  fome- 
what  underlimbed  and  fleffiy  about  the  fetlock 
joint.  Thefe,  he  fays,  he  has  known  to  have 
wind-galls  without  any  ftrain,  hard  riding,  or 
other  ill  ufage. 

When  thefe  tumours  appear  upon  the  hind- 
legs they  never  caufe  lamenefs,  though  fuch 
horfes  are  often  lliff  behind  after  riding. 
When  on  the  fore-legs,  they  always  make  a 
horfe  go  lame  at  firlt  ; but  afterwards  that 
tendernefs  goes  off  in  a great  meafure,  and  they 


feldom  go  lame,  but  ftiff,  and  inclinable  to 
ftumble.  They  generally  recover,  however, 
with  a day’s  reft.  Thofe  flatulent  fwellings 
Indeed  that  come  in  the  ligaments  of  the  hocks 
are  always  troublefome,  disfigure  the  animal, 
and,  unlefs  fpeedily  affifted,  will  caufe  incurable 
lamenefs.  At  firft  they  are  butfmall,  but  in 
time  they  grow  to  the  fize  of  a pullet’s  egg  per- 
haps, and  pufli  out  on  each  fide  of  the  hollow 
of  the  hock.  Swellings  of  the  fame  kind  alfo 
appear  above  the  knee,  where  they  often  precede 
a difeafed  joint.  Very  fmall  fimilar  fwellings 
under  the  fore-part  of  the  knee,  in  the  inter- 
ftices  of  both  fides  of  the  joint,  are  alfo  danger- 
ous ; but  thefe  feldom  happen,  and  are  ufually 
caufed  by  fame  violent  ftrain,  efpecially  when 
a horfe  falls  down  upon  a defcent  with  his 
whole  weight  upon  his  knees.  The  other 
flatulent  fwellings  which  horfes  are  fubje£l  to 
feldom  caufe  lamenefs,  but  are,  for  the  moll 
part,  eafily  cured.  We  mean  thofe  that  arife 
in  the  Interftices  of  the  large  mufcles  of  tlie 
hips  and  thighs,  which  are  diftended  like  little 
bladders  filled  with  air.  Thefe  come  by  ftrains 
and  over  exertion  ; for  draught  horfes  are  the 
moft  fubjedl  to  them  of  all  others.  Wind-galls 
that  proceed  from  mere  weaknefs  are  feldom 
curable,  unlefs  the  conftitution  can  be  im- 
proved ; but  we  often  fee  horfes  that  were 
fubjedl  to  wind-galls  when  young,  get  the 
better  of  them  as  they  grow  to  maturity. 

Wind-galls  that  proceed  from  hard  riding,  or 
the  other  caufes  above  mentioned,  are  more 
eafily  prevented  than  cured  ; for  though  few 
horfes  go  lame  with  thefe  tumours,  yet  they 
always  disfigure  the  part  where  they  are  fitu- 
ated  ; and  therefore  young  horfes  of  value  ought 
not  to  travel  much,  efpecially  with  heavy  riders, 
before  they  come  to  their  full  ftrength.  If 
they  fwell  about  the  pafterns,  and  the  fwelling 
does  not  afcend  towards  the  knee,  but  with  an 
apparent  fulnefs  on  each  fide  the  back  finew,  it 
is  to  be  fufpe£led  wind-galls  are  taking  place. 
With  a view  to  prevent  their  progrefs,  Gibfon 
advifes  us  to  bathe  them  well  with  vinegar  or 
verjuice,  or  other  powerful  aftringents. 

But  when  wind-galls  are  grown  pretty  large, 
they  feel  like  kernels  or  indurated  glands.  If 
thefe  be  in  the  hind  legs,  it  is  fcarce  worth 
while  to  meddle  with  them  ; as  we  fee  many 
good  hacks  and  road  horfes  travel  long  journeys 
with  thefe  defe£l6  without  going  lame ; but 
when  they  are  fituated  on  the  fore-legs,  they 
are  apt  to  make  a horfe  trip  and  ftumble,  or  at 
leaft  appear  very  ftiff  after  riding.  In  this  cafe 
the  cure  may  be  attempted  by  mild  blifters. 
Some  merely  pierce  them  with  a lancet,  but 
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tliat  often  inflnmes  and  renders  them  more 
obllinate,  whilft  blifters,  often  repeated,  diflipate 
them  efFcftually.  Gibfon  fays  bliftcring  always 
has  this  cffecl  in  thofe  wind-galls  that  arife 
above  the  fetlock,  and  fometimes  he  has  known 
bliftering  alone  to  fuccecd  in  thefe  tumours 
when  fituated  on  the  hocks  ; but  this  has  been 
repeated,  at  times,  for  the  fpace  of  a year  or  a 
year  and  a half,  working  the  horfe  as  ufual 
in  all  the  intervals.  Thefe  accidents  happen 
chiefly  to  coach-horfes  and  others  that  draw 
heavy  loads,  and  the  bell;  w'ay  to  manage  their 
blihcrs  is  this  : a little  blillering  ointment  fliould 
be  laid  on  every  other  day  for  a week,  which 
brings  on  a pier. til ul  difeharge,  and  when  this 
is  dried  up,  which  generally  happens  in  a few 
days,  the  horfe  may  go  to  his  ufual  work  for 
three  weeks  or  a month,  after  which  the 
bliftering  may  be  repeated  if  it  be  a convenient 
time  for  the  owner,  or  at  any  other  feafon 
when  the  horfe  can  have  a little  reft.  Horfes 
have  been  bliftered  in  this  manner  fix  or  eight 
times  within  the  year,  by  which  means  they 
daily  got  fome  ground.  The  fwellings  gra- 
dually were  reduced,  the  parts  ftrengthened, 
and  no  manner  of  blemifh  has  been  left,  nor 
any  lofs  of  hair,  and  the  lamenefs  has  been 
entirely  removed.  Firing  is  indeed  a more 
expeditious  remedy,  being  but  a fmgle  opera- 
tion, which  is  fcldom  or  never  repeated ; yet 
firing  not  only  leaves  blemifhes,  but  Gibfon 
aflerts  it  is,  for  the  moft  part,  an  imperfedl  cure, 
as  there  always  remains  a ftiffnefs  and  fulnefs 
about  the  joint ; and  the  only  good  obtained  by 
it  is,  that  it  ftops  the  progrefs  of  the  malady, 
and  renders  a horfe  much  more  ufeful  than  he 
was  before  the  operation. 

For  thofe  flatulent  fwellings  that  fometimes 
rife  near  the  joint  of  a horfe’s  knee,  if  aftringent 
applications  have  not  force  enough  to  remove 
them,  the  bell  way  is  to  blifter  without  delay, 
for  when  thefe  are  feated  near  the  knee  they 
prove  dangerous,  unlefs  fpeedily  removed.  For 
this  reafon,  firing  is  alfo  proper  after  bliftering  ; 
but  this  fliould  be  done  with  a fmall  iron,  and 
the  lines  or  rafes  made  as  near  to  one  another 
as  poflTible,  afterwards  covering  the  whole  knee 
with  a mercurial  application. 

WINTER  ANA,  winter’s  bark-tree,  called 
alfo  winterana  arcviatica ; the  bark  is  called 
c'>rtex  Alagellantcus,  as  well  as  cortex  winieratius. 
Moft  writers  have  confounded  the  bark  of  this 
tree  with  the  cortex  canella  alba.  See  Canella. 

WIRE-HEELS.  “ Narrow  heels,”  fays  Gib- 
fon, “ are  for  the  moft  part  a natural  defe£t, 
but  they  are  often  rendered  incurable  by  bad 
flioeing.  Some  farriers  hollow  the  quarters  fo 


deep  and  fo  thin,  that  one  may  pinch  them  in 
with  one’s  fingers,  and  think  by  that  means  to 
widen  them  out  by  a ftrong  broad-webbed  flioe ; 
but  this  turns  them  narrow  above  and  ivires 
their  heels y and  dries  up  or  rots  the  frog.  The 
beft  way  in  all  fuch  cafes  is  not  to  hollow  the 
foot  in  flioeing,  and  pare  nothing  out  but  what 
is  rotten  or  foul.  If  the  foot  be  hard  or  dry, 
or  inclined  to  be  ragged,  bathe  it  often  with 
chamber-lye  ; or,  boil  two  pounds  of  linfeed 
bruifed  in  two  quarts  of  chamber-lye  to  the 
confiftence  of  a poultice,  then  add  to  it  fix 
ounces  of  foft  foap,  and  anoint  the  foot  with  it 
every  day,  rubbing  a little  of  it  upon  the  folej  or. 

Take  of  B ees-w’ax,  two  ounces ; 

Hog’s  lard,  fix  ounces  \ 

Tar,  one  ounce  ; 

Linfeed  oil,  as  much  as  will  make  it 
into  the  confiftence  of  a fmooth 
ointment.  Mix. 

“ This  may  be  ufed  daily  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  foregoing.” 

WITHERS.  Thefe,  in  a'horfe,  begin  where 
the  mane  ends,  being  joined  to,  and  ending  at, 
the  tip  of  the  fhoulder-blades.  The  withers, 
when  well  raifed,  are  reckoned  a fign  of  ftrength 
and  goodnefs.  ■ They  keep  the  faddle  from 
coming  forward  upon  the  horfe’s  flioulders  and 
neck,  which  otherwife  would  gall  him,  and  a 
hurt  in  that  part  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  The 
w'ithers  fliould  not  be  too  flefliy,  for  then  they 
will  be  more  fubjecT  to  be  galled.  For  the 
treatment  of  bruifes  in  the  withers,  which  fre- 
quently impofthumate,  and,  for  want  of  proper 
care,  become  fiftulous  ; fee  the  article  Fistula. 

WITHERBAND,  in  the  manege,  a band  or 
piece  of  iron,  laid  underneath  a faddle,  about 
four  fingers  above  the  withers  of  the  horfe,  to 
keep  tight  the  two  pieces  of  wood  that  form  the 
bow. 

WITHY-CRAGGED.  See  Strain. 

WOLF,  a w'ord  vulgarly  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
cancer  in  the  breaft  of  a woman,  from  its 
inveterate  and  voracious  nature.  But  furgeons 
formerly  ufed  the  word  lupus  to  fignify  that 
kind  of  malignant  or  phagedaenic  ulcer,  which, 
like  a hungry  w'olf,  eats  away  the  flefli  around 
it. 

WOLVES-TEETH.  A horfe  is  faid  to  have 
wolves-teeth  when  the  teeth  grow  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  their  points  prick  or  wound  either 
the  tongue  or  gums  in  eating.  Old  horfes  are 
moft  liable  to  this  peculiarity,  and  thofe  whofc 
upper  overflioot  their  under  teeth  in  a great  de- 
gree. To  remedy  this,  fome  ehip  off"  the  fuper- 
fluous  parts  of  the  teeth  with  a chifel  and 
AT  X 
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mallet ; but  filing  them  down  Is  much  the  bed 
way. 

WORK.  In  the  manege,  to  work  a horfe  Is 
to  exercife  him  at  pace,  trot,  or  gallop,  and 
ride  him  at  the  manege.  To  work  a horfe  upon 
voltsy  or  head  and  haunches  in,  or  between  two 
heels,  is  to  pafiage  him,  or  make  him  go  fide- 
ways  upon  two  parallel  lines. 

WORMING,  an  operation  performed  on 
puppies,  under  an  ignorant  fuppofition  that  it 
prevents  their  going  mad  ; but  in  reality  to  cure 
them,  as  it  generally  does,  of  the  difpofition  to 
gnaw  every  thing  in  their  way.  It  confifts  in 
the  removal  of  a fmall  wornt~like  ligament,  fitu- 
ated  beneath  the  tongue  \ and  the  part  being 
afterwards  fore  for  fome  days,  the  animal  is 
thus  weaned  of  his  mifchievous  habits. 

WORMS,  a troublefome  fort  of  vermin 
found  in  the  inteftines  of  horfes  as  in  the  human 
body. 

“ There  is  nothing,”  fays  Mr.  Dennt,  “ fo 
deftru£live  to  the  health  and  appearance  of  the 
horfe  as  worms.  When  they  have  obtained  a 
fettlement  in  the  inteftines,  neither  the  labour 
of  the  groom,  nor  the  liberality  of  the  mafter, 
will  j)rove  of  any  avail  towards  improving  the 
animal’s  condition  ; for  as  fall  as  the  chyle  Is 
formed  from  the  aliment,  whicb  ought  to  be 
converted  into  blood,  thefe  numerous  guefts 
firft:  fatiate  their  craving  appetites,  and  leave 
but  a fcanty  fupply  for  the  exhaufted  fyftem  of 
the  horfe  : fo  that  a double  allowance  of  corn 
would  not  preferve  a healthy  ftate ; becaufe  the 
digeftive  organs  cannot  exert  an  extraordinary 
power  for  any  length  of  time,  without  pro- 
ducing fuch  a ftate  of  debility  as  to  render 
them  incapable  of  performing  afterwards  their 
proper  office.” 

The  moft  common  kinds  are  the  following : 
I.  botts^  which  many  young  horfes  are  fubje£l 
to  in  the  fpring  ; 2.  thofe  that  referable  earth- 
worms, and  which,  by  phyficlans,  are  called 
iereies  or  roiundi : 3.  thofe  that  are  about  the 
fize  of  the  largeft  fewing-needles,  with  flat  heads, 
called  afcarides-t  4.  that  fpecies  of  worm  called 
t tenia y or  tape-worm.  Whatever  variety  be  ob- 
fervable  in  thefe  different  kinds,  except  the  laft, 
it  confifts  chiefly  in  the  difference  of  their  fize 
and  colour,  which  are  only  accidental.  We 
(hall  fpeak  of  thefe  in  their  order. 

BottSy  that  are  found  in  the  ftomachs  of 
horfes,  and  are  fometimes  the  caufe  of  con- 
vulfions,  appear  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  with 
thofe  in  the  re£fum,  being  only  fomewhat  larger 
and  of  a deeper  red  colour.  They  are  exactly 
the  fame  in  fhape  and  figure,  both  having  little 
(harp  prickly  feet  along  the  fides  of  their  bellies, 


like  the  feet  of  hog-lice,  which  feem  to  be  of 
ufe  to  faften  them  more  fecurely  to  the  part 
where  they  are  found,  and  from  whence  they 
draw  their  nouriffiment  till  they  come  to  ma- 
turity. 

The  teretes  are  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe 
we  often  fee  voided  by  children.  They  re- 
femble  common  earth-worms  in  many  refpefts, 
only  that  they  are  ffiarper  at  both  ends,  are 
more  callous  towards  the  middle,  and  do  not  fo 
eafily  contra£l  or  dilate  themfelves.  In  children, 
and  in  grown  perfons  too,  they  .feldom  exceed 
fix  inches  in  length ; but  Gibfon  fays,  he  has 
known  them  to  be  paffed  by  horfes  of  a fize 
larger  than  a man’s  finger,  and  about  eighteen 
inches  longy  and  fome  of  them,  when  flit  open, 
full  of  eggs.  Thefe,  notwithftanding,  are  feldom 
hurtful  to  horfes,  further  than  as  they  hinder 
them  from  thriving. 

The  fmall  worms  like  needles  referable  thofe 
in  the  human  body  called  afearides;  fome  of 
them  are  white  and  fome  of  an  azure  colour, 
with  flattiffi  heads.  Thefe  are  very  troublefome 
and  hard  to  be  expelled,  and  they  expofe  horfes, 
more  than  any  of  the  other  kinds,  to  gripes,  and 
other  uneafy  affedlions  of  the  inteftines. 

As  to  the  caufe  of  worms  in  horfes,  it  is 
Imagined  that,  as  in  the  human  fubjeft,  fome 
conftitutlons  are  more  inclinable  to  breed  worms 
than  others.  Gibfon  fays,  the  moft  ufual  caufe 
of  worms  is  foul  or  high  feeding,  which  occa- 
fion  crudities  and  flimy  indigefted  matter  in  the 
ftomach  and  bowels  (efpecially  in  horfes  that 
have  been  pampered  for  fale)  forming  a proper 
nidus  for  worms.  This  indeed  may  be  the 
cafe,  but  the  primary  caufe  of  worms  is  that 
which  occafions  thefe  crudities,  to  wit,  a want 
of  energy  in  the  fun6lions  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  as  worms  are  never  found  in  animals 
perfe£l:ly  healthy  in  thefe  refpefts. 

“ The  figns  of  worms  in  horfes,”  fays  Gibfon, 
“ are  various,  according  to  their  different  kinds. 
The  botts  that  many  horfes  are  troubled  with  in 
the  beginning  of  fummer  (fee  Botts),  are 
always  found  flicking  to  the  re£lum,  and  are 
often  thruft  out  with  the  dung,  along  with  a 
yellowiffi  coloured  matter  like  melted  fulphur. 
Th  y are  no  way  dangerous  there,  but  they  are 
apt  to  make  a horfe  reftlefs  and  uneafy,  and 
rub  his  breech  againft  the  pofts.  The  feafon  of 
their  coming  is  ufually  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June,  after  which  they  are  feldom  to  be 
feen,  and  rarely  continue  in  any  one  horfe 
above  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Thofe  that 
take  pofi'effion  of  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  ftomach,  are  extremely  dangerous  in 
caufing  convulfions,  and  arc  felilonj  difeovtred 
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by  any  previous  figns,  before  they  bring  a horfe 
Into  violent  agonies.” 

The  teretes  or  earth-worms  give  little  dlftur- 
bance  to  a horfe,  and  would  hardly  be  dif- 
covered,  uiilefs  they  were  feen  now  and  then  to 
come  away  with  the  dung.  Frequently  horfes 
void  one  or  two,  and  no  more  *,  and  fometimes 
they  will  void  pretty  large  quantities  of  the 
young  brood,  not  much  larger  than  the  afcarides, 
only  of  a red  colour,  and  not  white,  as  the  latter 
generally  are.  They  are  moft  ufual  in  autumn, 
or  the  beginning  of  winter,  though  a horfe  (hall 
now  and  then  void  one  or  two  of  thefe  at  other 
times  of  the  year. 

The  afcartdesy  or  fmall  needle-like  worms,  are 
very  troublefome  to  horfes,  breed  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  and  often  when  one  breed  is  deftroyed 
another  fucceeds.  Thefe  are  not  at  all  dan- 
gerous, yet  when  a horfe  is  peftered  in  this  fort 
of  way,  though  he  will  go  through  his  bufmefs 
tolerably  well,  and  fometimes  feed  heartily,  yet 
he  always  looks  lean  and  jaded  ; his  hair  flares 
as  if  he  was  fickly,  and  nothing  that  he  cats 
makes  him  thrive.  That  he  feels  pain  too  is 
plain,  for  he  often  ftrikes  his  hind  feet  againft 
his  belly,  which  flrews  where  his  grievance  lies, 
and  is  fometimes  griped,  but  yet  without  the 
very  violent  fymptoms  that  attend  a colic  or 
ftrangury.  He  never  rolls  or  tumbles,  but  only 
(hews  uneafinefs,  and  generally  lays  himfelf 
down  quietly  on  his  belly  for  a little  while,  and 
then  gets  up  and  begins  to  feed  ; but  the  fureft 
fign  is,  w'hcn  a horfe  voids  thefe  worms  with 
his  dung. 

With  regard  to  the  cure,  if  a horfe  be 
troubled  with  botts,  Gibfon  fays,  he  may  be 
relieved  without  much  expence  or  trouble,  only 
by  giving  him  a fpoonful  of  favin,  cut  very 
fmall,  once  or  twice  every  day,  in  oats  or  bran 
moillened  ; and  if  three  or  four  cloves  of 
chopped  garlick  be  mixed  with  the  favin,  it  will 
do  better,  for  garlick  is  of  great  fervice  in  thefe 
complaints.  Horfes  that  are  troubled  with 
botts  ought  to  be  purged  with  calomel  and 
aloetic  purges  before  the  weather  grows  too 
hot ; and  if  they  be  kept  to  a clean  diet  after 
this,  it  will  be  a great  chanee  if  ever  they  are 
troubled  with  them  any  more.  As  the  botts 
generally  happen  about  the  grafs  feafon,  thofe 
horfes  that  are  turned  out  to  grafs  often  get  rid 
of  them  there,  by  the  fall  fortnight’s  purging  ; 
and  therefore  thofe  that  have  the  convenience 
of  a good  pallure  for  their  horfes,  need  not  be 
very  felicitous  about  giving  them  medicines. 

'I'he  earth-worms,  which  fome  writers  call 
teretes,  rotutidiy  or  lumbriciy  are  alfo  beft  con- 
quered by  calomel  and  occahonal  aloetic  purges. 


for  worms'^often  come  away  in  purging,  when, 
till  then,  it  has  not  been  known  that  the  horfe 
was  troubled  with  them  ; and  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  after  thefe  have  been  voided,  that  the 
animal  has  thriven  better,  grown  more  lively, 
and  (hewn  more  alertnefs  at  his  bufmefs.  I'here 
can  fcarcely  be  a better  plan  than  is  fupplied  in 
the  following  formulae  recommended  by  Mr. 
Denny : 

Take  of  Calomel,  one  draehm  ; 

Anifeeds,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Treacle,  enough  to  make  a ball. 

This  is  to  be  given  in  the  evening  ; and  the 
next  morning  the  following  is  to  be  admini- 
ftered  : 

Take  of  Succotrine  aloes,  in  powder,  one 
ounce ; 

Ginger,  in  powder,  two  drachms ; 
Treacle,  enough  to  make  a ball. 

The  foregoing  bolus  and  purgative  ball  muft 
be  repeated,  with  an  interval  of  nine  days,  until 
the  horfe  has  taken  three  dofes.  Then  we  are 
advifed  to  give  the  following  alterative  powder, 
daily,  for  about  a month.  This  procefs  does 
not  require  any  change  of  diet,  or  involve  any 
hazard  from  the  efFedts  of  cold  ; 

Take  of  Ethiops  mineral. 

Crude  antimony,  prepared, 

Anifeeds,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them. 

The  treatment  of  the  horfe  during  this  courfe 
of  worm  medicines  is  that  in  common  cafes  of 
phyfic. 

Some  prefer  giving  Barbadoes  aloes  for  the 
removal  of  worms,  thinking  it  the  more  effi- 
cacious becaufe  its  operation  is  very  rough. 
Gibfon  fays,  it  may  be  given  to  hackneys  and 
other  horfes  of  fmall  value  ; but  he  never  found 
it  more  efficacious  than  the  fuccotrine,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  expofes  a horfe  more  to  gripes 
and  other  dangerous  diforders,  unlefs  it  be  pro- 
perly managed.  The  following  he  gives  as  a 
cheap  purge  of  this  kind,  and  well  correcled  : 

Take  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  one  ounce  ; 

Salt  of  tartar,  two  drachms  -, 

Ginger,  grated,  a drachm  and  a half; 
Oil  of  amber,  a middling  fpoonful  ; 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,  fufficient  to 
make  a ball. 

To  this  w'C  fee  no  obJe£lion,  except'  as  to  the 
quantity  of  aloes,  which  would  be  too  con- 
fulerable  even  if  of  a milder  fort.  Yet  moll 
of  the  common  farriers  do  nothing  more  than 
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work  an  ounce  of  the  coarfeft  aloes  into  a ball 
before  a warm  fire,  and  when  they  have  dipped 
it  in  oil,  give  it  without  any  other  preparation. 
But  this  fort  of  treatment  is  unfit  for  any  horfe 
that  we  fet  a value  upon. 

1 he  kind  of  worms  called  afearides  fome- 
times  come  away  from  a horfe  in  great  number-s 
with  the  help  of  a purge,  and  fome  get  quite 
clear  of  them  with  purges  only.  But  this  does 
not  very  often  happen,  for  the  horfes  that  breed 
afcaiides,  above  ail  others,  are  fubje£l  to  llime 
and  foulnefs  in  their  inteftines.  In  the  human 
body  afearides  are  thought  to  be  bred  in  the 
return,  near  to  the  fundament,  but  in  horfes 
no  other  kind  than  botts  ufually  adhere  to  that 
gut.  On  the  contrary,  thefe  worms  in  them 
feem  to  be  lodged  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fmall  inteftines  near  the  ftomach,  where  they 
feed  on  the  alimentary  parts  of  the  chyle.  The 
botts,  in  a horfe,  are  often  feen  flicking  near  the 
fphin£ler  ani,  and  are  continually  dropping 
away  with  the  dung.  But  the  afearides  are 
feldom  feen  there,  except  when  the  animal  has 
had  a purge  given  him,  or  when  he  falls  into  a 
natural  purging,  which  often  happens  from  the 
irritation  of  the  bowels,  and  then  they  come 
away  in  very  great  numbers,  accompanied  with 
much  flime  and  mucus.  Botts  feldom  alter  a 
horfe’s  looks,  but  thefe  not  only  make  a horfe 
grow  lean  and  look  emaciated,  but  on  opening 
his  mouth  one  may  perceive  a more  than  ordi- 
nary languid  whitenefs,  and  a fickly  fmell, 
inftead  of  that  livelinefs  of  colour  that  is  always 
perceivable  in  the  mouth  of  a found  and  vigorous 
horfe.  So  that,  whatever  be  the  primary  caufe, 
thefe  worms  feem  in  a great  meafure  to  pro- 
ceed from  a vitiated  appetite  and  a weak  di- 
geftion,  which  renders  them  the  more  difficult 
to  be  removed  ; for  which  purpofe  recourfe 
muft  be  firft  had  to  the  foregoing  remedies, 
and  after  them,  fuch  medicines  as  are  proper  to 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  promote  digeftion,  and 
give  tone  to  the  folids. 

Gibfon’s  treatment  of  a horfe  that  is  fubje£l 
to  thefe  worm.s  is  the  following,  with  the 
abridgement  of  fome  few  inefficient  ingredients  ; 

Take  of  Calomel,  prepared,  two  drachms  ; 

Diapente,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Make  thefe  into  a ball,  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  conferve  of  rofes,  and  give  it 
in  the  morning,  keeping  the  horfe  from 
meat  an  hour  or  two  before  and  after 
the  dofe. 

The  next  morning  adminiftcr  a moderate 
aloetic  purge,  taking  great  care  to  keep  the 
horfe  from  wet,  or  from  any  thing  that  may 


expofe  him  to  take  cold.  The  above  calome'l 
ball,  and  the  purge,  may  be  repeated  in  fix  or 
eight  days  ; and  again  in  fix  or  eight  days  more. 
Or  the  following  mercurial  purge  may  be  given, 
which  will  be  lefs  troublefome  and  no  lefs 
efficacious : 

Take  of  Crude  quickfilver,  two  drachms  ; 

Venice  turpentine,  half  an  ounce. 

Rub  the  quickfilver  with  the  turpentine  in 
a mortar  till  no  particle  of  the  former 
appear ; then  add. 

Oil  of  favin,  thirty  or  forty  drops  ; 
Succotrine  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Ginger,  grated,  one  drachm  ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  enough  to  make 
it  up  into  a ball. 

Let  one  of  thefe  mercurial  purges  be  given 
in  the  foregoing  manner,  viz.  one  in  fix  or 
eight  days,  with  all  the  fame  precautions.  It 
will  work  mildly,  and  with  little  or  no  griping 
or  ficknefs. 

Another  mercurial  purge,  which  Gibfon  fays 
is  proper  to  deftroy  worms  and  to  cleanfe  the 
firft  paffiiges,  is  the  following  : 

Take  of  Diagridium, 

Calx  of  antimony. 

Calomel,  of  each  two  drachms  ; 
Succotrine  aloes,  fix  drachms  ; 
Ginger,  grated,  one  drachm  ; 

Oil  of  favin,  cloves,  or  anifeeds, 
thirty  or  forty  drops. 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  enough  to  form 
the  ball. 

To  be  given  as  the  preceding. 

When  a horfe  has  gone  through  a courfe  of 
thefe  mercurial  purges,  the  author  advifes  the 
following  drink  to  be  given  two  or  three  times 
a-wcek,  or  till  the  horfe  begins  to  thrive  and 
look  healthy : 

Take  of  Rue, 

Chamomile  flowers, 

Horehound,  of  each  a handful ; 
Galangals,  brulfed  in  a mortar,  three 
drachms ; 

Liquorice  root,  fliced,  an  ounce. 

Boil  thefe  in  a quart  or  three  pints  of 
forge- water  fifteen  or  fixtecn  minutes,  in 
a covered  veflel,  and  keep  it  covered  till 
cold,  then  ftrain  it  through  a piece  of 
coarfe  canvas,  and  give  it  in  the  morning 
upon  an  empty  ftomach. 

“ Some,”  fiiys  Gibfon,  “have a great  opinion 
of  powder  of  tin  as  an  infallible  cure  for  worms. 
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But  !t  Is  very  troublefome  to  make,  and  perhaps 
not  lo  infalJible  as  fonie  have  imagined.  Tin 
is  prepared  by  melting  down  any  quantity  of  it 
in  a crucible,  pouring  it  hot  into  a wooden 
bow],  and  rolling  it  round  till  part  of  it  is 
turned  to  a greyifh  powder.  Then  melting 
down  the  remaining  part,  and  I'olling  it  again, 
continuing  this  operation  till  all  that  can  be 
reduced  to  powder  is  obtained  from  it.  This 
may  be  given  to  half  an  ounce  or  fix  drachms.” 
We  fhould  rather  advife  a dofe  of  three  or  four 
ounces  ; h^lf  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  being  com- 
monly given  to  children. 

“ Mod  of  the  preparations  of  antimony  f con- 
tinues the  author,  “ are  efficacious  for  deftroying 
worms  : fulphur  is  alfo  good  in  all  fuch  cafes  ; 
and  even  crude  antimony  in  fine  powder,  given 
with  equal  parts  of  fulphur,  often  fucceeds,  viz. 
an  ounce  in  the  morning  and  another  at  night  : 
liver  of  antimony,  crocus  metallorum,  or  fibium, 
has  alfo  the  fame  efledt.  Ethiop’s  mineral,  or 
the  mercurius  alkalifatus,  viz.  two  drachms  of 
the  latter,  or  half  an  ounce  of  the  former,  made 
into  a ball,  with  conferve  of  rofes,  or  incor- 
porated with  a fufficient  quantity  of  any  cordial 
ball,  and  given  twice  or  three  times  a-week, 
for  a fortnight,  is  of  great  efficacy.  Powders 
made  of  cinnabar  of  antimony,  with  gum 
guaiacum,  as  in  the  farcy,  will  effedlually  de- 
Itroy  worms  after  purging  and  other  necefiary 
evacuations,  and  be  no  hinderance  to  a horfe’s 
bufin-fs.  But  if  a horfe  be  of  a weakly  con- 
ftitution,  and  a bad  feeder,  we  would  above  all 
things  recommend  the  laft-mentioned  bitter 
draught  to  be  alfo  exhibited,  which  will  prom.ote 
a good  appetite  and  nelp  his  digeftion.  When 
worms  feeni  to  have  been  bred  by  high  feeding, 
want  of  air  and  due  exercife,  or  from  unwhole- 
fome  food,  tliey  may  be  often  removed  by  a 
contrary  regimen,  without  anv  medicines,  or  at 
leafl  with  the  h,elp  of  a very  few  ; fometimes 
with  rue  and  garlick,  favin,  tanfy,  and  other 
vegetable  remedies.  But  when  worms  are  the 
confequenct  of  weak  bowels,  or  owe  their  pro- 
duflion  to  any  fault  in  the  conftitution,  the 
cure  will  then  be  difficult  and  tedious,  and  may 
require  an  alteration  or  cliange  of  the  whole 
habit  of  the  body  before  that  can  be  effedfed.” 

Before  we  clofe  this  article  we  muft  not  fail 
to  notice  a kind  of  worms  which  are  frequently 
fatal  to  the  gallinaceous  tribe.  A curious  ac- 
count of  thefe  is  given  by  Mr.  Weinfenthal  in 
the  Medical  and  Phyfical  Journal,  i he  incon- 
venience produced  by  thefe  creatures  is  at  firft 
but  flight : however,  it  gradually  becomes  more 
and  more  oppreffive,  until  it  ultimately  deftroys. 
Very  few  indeed  recover  ; they  languiffi,  grow 


dlfpirlted,  droop,  and  die.  It  is  found,  on  dif- 
feciion,  that  thefe  lymptoms  are  occafioned  by 
worms  in  the  trachea.  The  author  fays  he  has 
feen  the  whole  of  it  completely  filled  with  thefe 
worms,  and  has  been  aftonifhed  at  the  animal’s 
being  capable  of  refpiration  at  all  under  fuch 
circumftances.  A reprefentation  of  thefe  ani- 
malcula,  one  of  the  natural  figure,  and  one 
magnified,  are  given  in  Plate  I. 

The  fmall  figure  reprefents  the  worms  of 
their  natural  fize,  found  in  the  trachea  of 
chickens  and  young  turkeys  ; the  large  figure, 
the  fame  magnified.  They  are  of  a reddiffi 
colour,  and  at  firll  view  refemble  the  human 
lumbricus  ; but  when  examined,  are  materially 
different.  When  expofed  to  the  microfeope, 
they  are  found  to  have  an  orifice  or  mouth  at 
one  end,  formed  for  fudfion  ; the  other  end,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  afeertained,  is  imperforated. 
Through  the  integuments  is  feen  the  inteftinal 
tube,  much  convoluted,  like  that  of  the  lum- 
bricus. 

No  effedfual  remedy,  it  feems,  is  known 
againft  thefe  moft  deftruddive  animals.  They 
have  indeed  been  drawn  out  of  the  trachea  by 
means  of  a feather,  ftripped  from  near  its  end, 
which  is  pafled  into  the  larynx  and  twlfted 
round  till  it  engages  one  or  two  of  the  worms, 
which  are  extradled,  but  without  any  relief  to 
the  animal. 

WOUNDS.  A wound  is  a folution  of  con- 
tinuity in  the  foft  parts  of  an  animal  body,  made 
by  a hard  or  fliarp  inftrument.  But  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  obtule  inflruments  wound,  and 
fharp  ones  cut  into  the  bones.  Horfes  and 
other  cattle  are  expofed  to  various  accidents  of 
this  kind,  and  as  the  treatment  required  is,  as 
nearly  as  poflTible,  that  which  is  required  in 
wounds  of  the  human  body,  we  ffiall  draw  our 
account  of  wounds  from  the  befl.  furgical 
writers. 

Wounds  that  are  fuperficial,  when  cleaned 
from  the  blood,  &c.  are  perceptible  to  the 
fight ; but  when  they  are  too  deep  to  be  feen 
into,  it  is  requifite  to  examine  them  either  with 
the  finger  or  with  a probe.  Where  the  wound 
is  too  fmall  for  the  finger,  a bougie  is  better 
than  a metal  probe,  on  account  of  its  flexibi- 
lity, efpecially  where  the  wound  takes  a wind- 
ing direftion.  In  examining  a wound,  we 
fhould  know  the  attitude  of  the  patient  when  he 
received  it,  the  kind  of  weapon,  how  far  it  pene- 
trated, how  it  was  diredted,  with  what  force 
the  blow  was  given,  &c.  It  fhould  alfo  be  ob- 
ferved, what  kind  of  fluid  difeharges  do  or  did 
flow  from  the  wound.  The  knowledge  of  thefe, 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  animal  frame,  the 
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ufe,  &c.  of  each  part,  enable  us  to  judge 
rightly  of  the  nature  of  the  wound,  its  confe- 
quences,  and  method  of  cure. 

The  danger  from  a wound  muII  be  as  the  fize 
of  the  vefTels  that  are  divided,  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  injured  part  with  refpe£t  to  life. 
The  nearer  a wound  is  to  a vital  part,  the  more 
dangerous  it  is.  Wounds  in  the  joints  are  healed 
with  difficulty ; fo  are  thofe  that  are  fituated  in 
any  part  fubjeft  to  conftant  motion,  as  in  the 
lungs  or  belly.  The  attending  fymptoms  render 
a wound  more  or  lefs  dangerous.  Dividing  a 
principal  artery  in  a limb,  endangers  mortifica- 
tion ; a principal  nerve,  infenfibility,  and  an 
atrophy.  Separation  of  a tendon  de'ltroys  as 
much  motion  as  depends  on  the  mufcle  conneft- 
ed  with  it.  A wound  in  the  medulla  fpinalis 
caufes  death,  or  a mortification  in  the  lower 
parts.  An  immoderate  fuppuration  in  a deep 
wound,  by  abforption,  may  caufe  a he£lic 
fever,  and  ponfume  the  patient  in  a marafmus. 
Great  lofs  of  blood  endangers  a dropfy.  A 
wound  in  the  bread  and  lungs,  when  healed, 
may  be  the  occafion  of  a phthifis  pulmonalis; 
and  in  any  other  confiderable  organ,  an  ulcer 
may  remain,  and  prove  the  fource  of  a heftic 
fever,  or  of  a confumption  j but  great  caution 
is  neceflary  in  determining  the  prognoftics  of 
wounds,  particularly  thofe  which  penetrate  into 
the  bread  or  belly,  on  account  of  the  different 
fituation  of  the  vifcera,  of  which  we  have  no 
means  of  judging  accurately  in  brutes. 

The  different  dates  of  a wound  are  included 
under  thofe  of  digeflion,  or  the  dtfcharge  of  mat- 
ter; incarnation,  or  filling  up  nvith  new  fiejh ; and 
cicatrization,  or  Jkinning  over. 

As  for  the  treatment  of  wounds,  the  follow- 
ing particulars  fhould  be  obferved.  When  the 
extraneous  bodies  are  extracted,  if  it  can  be 
done  prudently,  the  haemorrhage  fupprcffed,  all 
morbid  tenfion  in  the  wounded  part  removed, 
and  the  lips  of  the  wound,  where  this  is  re- 
quired, brought  properly  together,  the  dreffmgs 
may  be  pledgets  of  foft  lint  covered  with  one  of 
tow,  fpread  with  fome  digedive  ointment,  and 
large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  ; thefe  may 
be  fecured  by  means  of  fuch  bandages  as  the 
fituation  of  the  wound  bed  admits  of  : the  fird 
dreffmgs  ufually  remain  three  or  four  days,  or 
until  the  difchavge  of  matter  renders  the  fepa- 
ration  of  them  eafy.  After  tlie  fird  are  re- 
moved, the  dreffing  may  be  repeated  every 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  according  as  the 
difcharge  is  more  or  lefs  abundant  or  acrid.  If 
after  the  fird  dreffing  a warm  digedive  is  re- 
quired, aild  to  the  ung.  refinse  flav.  a little  of 
the  oh  terebinth,  or  half,  capaivi.  Thefe  appli- 


cations need  not  be  warmed,  except  when  very 
cold  ; after  fpreading  the  pledget,  its  furface 
may  be  jud  warmed  by  holding  before  the  fire: 
each  time  that  the  furface  of  the  wound  is 
cleanfed.  It  fhould  be  performed  by  dabbing 
it  gently  with  foft  lint,  and  not  wiping  it,  led 
the  tender  granulations  diould  be  dedroyed. 
The  furface  of  the  wound  fhould  not  be  made 
quite  dry,  but  is  better  for  being  left  fome- 
what  moid,  for  thus  the  digedion  is  lefs  inter- 
rupted. 

Mod  writers  have  obferved,  that  the  princi- 
pal interruption  to  the  healing  of  a wound, 
made  with  a fharp  indrument,  is  the  fungus. 
This,  however,  may  be  fuppreffed  by  dry  tow 
or  lint  and  a proper  comprefs  upon  it : or  if  it 
advance  above  the  furface  of  the  flcln,  we  need 
only  to  touch  its  edges  with  fome  efcharotic,  as 
blue  vitriol.  But  it  fometimes  happens  that  an 
obdrudfion  to  healing  is  the  fiabbinefs  of  a 
wound,  which  is  generally  removed  by  dab- 
bing it,  at  each  dreffing,  with  lime-water  and 
tinfture  of  myrrh,  or  with  a folutlon  of  corro- 
five  fublimate.  Thus,  if  an  ill  conditution  or 
bad  habit  of  the  body  is  no  impediment,  wounds 
on  the  exterior  parts  are  generally  foon  healed. 

When  the  wound  is  filled  up  with  flefh, 
powdering  the  furface  with  prepared  lapis  ca- 
laminaris  will  ufually  effedl  the  lad  intention 
of  cure,  i.  e.  the  cicatrifing  of  the  wound. 

There  are  many  accidents  which  occafionally 
are  attendant  on  wounds  In  one  dage  or  other, 
fuch  as  fever,  inflammation,  &c.  the  manage- 
ment of  which  will  be  learned  from  what  is 
already  fald  under  the  different  articles  in  which 
they  are  noticed.  See  Infi.ammation,  &c. 

\V hen  a fmall  artery  is  wounded,  if  It  be  quite 
divided  It  retradls,  and  the  haimorrhage  Is  foon 
fpontaneoufly  redrained  ; if  it  is  pundlured,  or 
partially  divided,  if  it  can  conveniently  be  come 
at,  it  maybe  wholly  divided,  or  th.e  wound  en- 
larged, and  then  the  artery  may  be  tied,  if  pro- 
per preffure  proves  ineffediual.  When  a large 
artery  is  pundtured  or  divided,  it  mud  be  taken 
up  and  fecured  with  a needle  and  ligature. 

Wounds  fometimes  penetrate  the  cavity  of 
the  bread  and  belly,  and  fometimes  injure  one 
or  more  of  the  vifcera ; the  fird  are  known  by 
the  probe,  the  latter  by  the  difcharge  that  iffues 
from  them;  if  the  fymptoms  attending  a wound 
that  penetrates  into  the  cav.ity  of  the  bread  or 
belly  are  favourable,  and  there  is  no  difcharge 
from  any  of  the  vifcera,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  vifcera  are  unhurt ; in  which  cafe,  after 
excluding  the  air  that  may  have  ruflied  into  thefe 
cavities,  we  may  treat  them  as  fimple  wounds. 
If  any  of  the  vifcera  have  protruded  and  are  un- 
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hurt,  return  them  with  all  fpeed;  but  If  wound- 
ed, ufe  the  glover’s  future,  leaving  three  or 
four  viches  of  the  ligature  out  of  the  wound. 
If  the  protruded  vifcera  have  been  expofed  to 
the  air,  it  may  be  neceflary,  before  the  return 
of  them,  to  ufe  a fomentation  of  warm  milk 
and  water,  or  fome  thin  ftarch.  In  all  thefe 
cafes  flannel  is  the  bell  bandage,  becaufc  it 
gives  way  and  retreats  as  the  breath  requires. 

Wounds  in  the  principal  internal  blood-vrjfels 
arc  all  deemed  mortal ; but  blood  is  fometimes 
difcharged  from  fmaller  vefiels  into  the  cavity 
of  the  breaft  or  of  the  belly  ; if  this  happens  in 
the  breaft,  it  occafions  great  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. To  difcharge  this  blood,  if  the  wound  be 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  breaft,  pufh  back  the 
lungs  with  a probe,  that  the  blood  may  pafs 
out;  if  the  wound  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
brealt,  an  opening  muft  be  made  at  the  moft 
depending  part,  allowing  the  other  to  clofe. 
But,  until  the  haemorrhage  appears  to  have 
ceafed,  which  may  be  judged  of  by  the  ftrength 
and  equality  of  the  pulfe,  and  the  warmth  of 
the  patient’s  extremities,  any  operation  will  be 
ufelefs.  When  the  opening  is  made,  the  ex- 
pul fion  of  the  matter  is  affifted  by  the  efforts  of 
refpiration.  In  thefe  cafes  the  patient  muft  be 
kept  ftill,  and  opium  given  if  a cough  attends. 
If  blood  is  poured  into  the  belly,  there  will 
foon  be  laborious  breathing,  anxiety,  and  inter- 
mitting pulfe,  &c.  If  the  difcharge  of  blood 
is  fmall,  the  patient  fometimes  recovers,  but, 
if  confiderable,  it  generally  proves  fatal. 

When  a nerve  is  wounded,  a variety  of 
alarming  fymptoms  comes  on  in  proportion  to 
the  tenfenefs  of  the  part  it  is  attached  to,  and 
the  peculiar  irritability  of  the  conftitution. 
When  the  pain  is  extreme,  it  fometimes  is  re- 
lieved only  by  dividing  the  nerve.  This  acci- 
dent is  foon  difeovered  by  the  ffiarp  ichor  which 
diftils  from  the  part,  and  its  excoriating  the 
circumjacent  parts.  When  a tendon  is  wound- 
ed, the  fame  fymptoms  do  not  follow  as  when 
a nerve  is  injured.  Swelling  occurs,  though  not 
fuddenly,  advancing  gradually  with  the  inflam- 
mation. The  moft  common  applications  to 
wounded  nerves  and  tendons  have  been  of  the 
fpirituous  fort,  fuch  as  the  ol.  tereb  &c.  but 
they  are  produdbive  of  the  worft  fymptoms.  In- 
ftead  of  thefe,  put  the  limb  into  the  eafieft  po- 
fition,  keep  the  wounded  part  free  from  cold 
air,  avoid  fpirituous  and  hot  applications,  and 
in  their  (lead  apply  warm  poultices,  having  firft 
covered  the  wound  with  lint ; or  inftead  of 
the  poultice,  cloths  mry^be  applied  after  dipping 
them  in  warm  brandy  and  vinegar  mixed  in 
equal  parts.  Fomentations  may  be  ufed  be- 


fore the  application  of  the  poultice,  if  inflam- 
mation attends,  or  feems  to  be  approaching  ; 
or  if  the  cafe  admits  of  it,  the  part  may  be 
foaked  in  warm  water. 

Wounds  in  the  jo'mtSy  when  they  are  iii- 
flidbed  with  cutting  inftruments,  or  with  heavy 
weapons  falling  on  them,  are  attended  with 
danger.  Though  the  wound  is  fmall,  its  con- 
fequences  are  often  grievous,  from  irritation, 
from  the  admiffion  of  the  air,  from  the  lofs 
of  fynovia,  &c.  Much  depends  on  the  habit. 
From  a large  wound  in  a joint,  caufed  by  a 
fradbure,  nothing  rem.arkable  has  followed  ; yet 
fatal  confequences  have  been  the  refult  of  a 
fmall  one  in  other  inftances.  However  favour- 
able appearances  may  be,  a guarded  prognoftic 
fhould  always  be  given.  Penetrating  wounds  of 
the  joints  almoft  always  are  dangerous.  A mere 
incifed  wound  into  a joint,  from  letting  in  air 
and  injuring  the  ligamentous  parts,  has  often 
proved  fatal.  The  two  great  confequences  to 
be  avoided  in  wounds  of  the  joints  are  inflam- 
mation and  pain  ; the  firft  is  to  be  attempted  by 
bleeding,  and  purfuing  the  antiphlogiftic  plan  ; 
the  latter,  by  the  pofition  of  the  limb  and  by 
opiates.  The  moft  relaxed  pofition  of  the  limb 
is  the  beft.  If  no  tumefadbion  comes  on,  emol- 
lient applications  are  not  wanted  ; but  if  tume- 
fadbion, tenfion,  &c.  appear,  immediately  ap- 
ply emollients.  There  is  a fymptomatic  fever 
generally  attendant,  exclufive  of  any  other  cir- 
cumftances,  and  this  is  fometimes  attended 
with  fuch  a difcharge  as  to  reduce  the  patient 
greatly. 

“ When  horfes  happen  to  be  wounded  on 
the  joints,”  fays  Gibfon,  “ efpecially  when 
they  break  their  knees  by  falling  down,  or  when 
they  cut  or  over-reach;  in  all  fuch  cafes  a 
pledget  laid  over  the  wound,  fpread  with  com- 
mon digeftive,  and  bound  on  with  a roller  of 
broad  tape  or  lift,  will  feldom  fail  of  a fpeedy 
cure,  unlefs  a horfe  alfo  have  the  greafe,  and 
then  the  cafe  muft  be  treated  as  fuch.  If  any 
fmall  abfcelTes  be  formed  under  the  flein,  thefe 
may  be  opened  by  incifion,  in  order  that  no 
lodgment  may  be  left  for  the  matter.  But  in 
the  knee,  and  all  the  other  joints,  care  muft  be 
taken  to  prevent  inflammation,  or  to  abate  It  if 
already  begun,  by  the  ufe  of  proper  fomenta- 
tions or  poultices.  Thefe  effefts,  however,  are 
more  frequent  in  pundbured  wounds,  that  have 
been  caufed  by  thorns  or  fmall  fplinters,  than  in- 
wounds that  are  larger.  Horfes  are  fometimes 
in  very  great  pain  with  pundbures  on  their 
knees,  hocks,  or  pafterns,  and  fometimes  with 
contufed  wounds  that  have  been  apparently 
incpnfiderable,  and  without  the  leaft  fign  of  iiv- 
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flammatlon.  But  thefe,  though  in  themfelves 
fomewhat  dangerous,  are  generally  relieved  by 
the  timely  ufe  of  emollient  fomentations  and 
aftringent  remedies.” 

The  fame  writer  direcffsthe  manner  in  which 
fomentations  are  to  be  applied  to  horfes.  He 
advifes  the  making  fo  much  at  a time  fcalding 
hot  as  is  neceflary  for  once  fomenting,  wring- 
ing out  woollen  cloths  in  the  liquor  as  dry  as 
poilible,  and  applying  them  five  or  fix  times  al- 
ternately one  after  another,  as  often  as  they 
begin  to  cool,  which  may  be  done  morning  and 
evening,  or  oftener,  till  the  end  is  anfwered. 
U/ed  in  this  manner,  they  give  eafe,  abate  in- 
dammation,  greatly  increafe  perfpiration,  and 
contribute  to  cleanlinefs.  Gibfon  alTerts  that 
the  leaf!  appearance  of  a mild  fuppuration 
that  is  obferved  on  the  ufe  of  fomentations  in 
wounds  of  the  joints  or  their  membranes,  indi- 
cates that  the  danger  is  generally  over ; for 
though  the  running  from  wounds  in  thofe  parts, 
is  ufually  fmall  in  quantity,  unlefs  from  long 
continuance,  this  fmall  difcharge  in  a found- 
conftitutioned  horfe,  he  fays,  gives  as  fpeedy  a 
relief  as  a profufe  running  from  parts  of  a dif- 
ferent texture.  “ I can  therefore,”  fays  he,  “ re- 
commend this  method  -from  frequent  expe- 
rience, as  the  moft  fuccefsful  in  all  contufed 
wounds  or  pundfures  upon  the  joints,  or  in  the 
tendons,  or  the  coats  of  the  blood-veflels,  efpe- 
cially  wdien  the  neck  or  the  plate-vein  happens 
to  fwell  after  bleeding,  and  for  rowels,  when 
they  have  a difpofition  to  gangrene  ; and  in  all 
cafes,  wdiere  a mortification  is  threatened.”  He 
juftly  reprobates  the  common  method  of  treat- 
ing the  latter  cafe,  which  is,  “ when  a fub- 
ftance  grows  on  the  neck  by  feftering  after 
bleeding,  and  want  of  a fufficient  vent  for  the 
matter,  to  put  in  a cauftic  of  blue  vitriol,  and 
fometimes  a little  corrofive  fublimate,  or  ar- 
fenic,  which,  with  the  falling  out  of  the  efchar, 
makes  a cure  only  with  the  lofs  of  the  vein.” 

This  method,  he  obferves,  frequently  fails, 
and  leaves  a large  fwelling,  which  extends  up- 
wards towards  the  ear,  caufing  frefh  impoflhu- 
mations  ; fo  that  he  has  been  forced  afterwards 
to  apply  fomentations  to  remove  thefe  fymp- 
toms,  and  thefe,  he  fays,  he  never  knew  to  fail 
of  the  fame  fuccefs  as  in  the  following  cafe  : 

“ On  a very  fine  horfe  that  had  been  bled  in 
the  plate-vein  for  a lamenefs  in  his  fhoulder, 
there  grew  a hard  oval  fwelling  about  the  fize 
of  a goofe’s  egg,  extending  upwards  towards 
his  brilket,  and  all  down  his  leg,  and  attended 
with  exceflive  pain.  Nothing  iflued  from  the 
orifice  but  a thin  water.  The  horfe  had  a con- 
fiderable  fever,  deadnefs  in  his  looks,  and  all 


the  other  fymptoms  of  a beginning  mortifica- 
tion. He  was  fomented,  however,  three  or 
four  times  on  the  firfl  day,  in  the  manner  above 
dire£l:cd.  A little  fpeck  of  white  matter  ap- 
peared in  the  orifice  the  day  following,  without 
any  ftench.  1 he  horfe,  at  the  fame  time,  be- 
gan to  feed,  and  by  continuing  the  fomentations 
twice  a-day,  and  alfo  applying  pledgets  of  lint 
dipped  in  iEgyptiacuin  and  oil  of  turpentine, 
he  was  perfedhly  cured,  in  little  more  than  the 
fpaCe  of  one  week,  both  of  the  threatened  mor- 
tification and  lamenefs.” 

There  yet  remains  to  be  confidered  a fpecies 
of  wounds  requiring  a peculiar  management, 
from  the  variety  of  extraordinary  clrcumftancts 
that  may  attend  them  ; we  mean  gim  JIjot 
wounds.  Thefe,  when  they  take  place  in  horfes, 
require  a treatment  almoll  exactly  limilar  to  the 
fame  kind  of  wounds  in  the  human  fubjeft,  fince 
there  can  exift  no  other  difference  than  what 
arlfes  from  the  ftronger  powers  of  reftoration  in 
the  former. 

Gun-flrot  wounds  can  be  confidered  in  no 
other  light  than  contufed  wounds.  In  thofe 
made  by  a mufket  or  pifiol  ball,  the  moft  im- 
mediate confiderations  are  to  extraeft  the  ball, 
or  any  other  extraneous  body  which  may  have 
lodged  in  the  wounded  part,  and  to  ftop  the 
haemorrhage,  if  there  be  an  effufion  of  blood 
from  the  rupture  of  fome  confiderable  artery. 

It  is  frequently  neceflary  to  enlarge  the 
wound,  in  order  to  extra<ft  the  ball ; and  if 
it  has  gone  quite  through  (provided  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  part  wounded  will  admit  of  its 
being  done  with  fafety),  the  wound  is  to  be 
laid  freely  open  through  its  whole  length  ; by 
which  means  any  extraneous  body  will  be  more 
readily  removed,  and  the  cure  facilitated. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  ball,  or  any  other 
foreign  matter,  probing  is  to  be  ufed  as  fpar- 
ingly  as  poflible ; and  this  muft  evidently  ap- 
pear to  any  one  who  will  only  confider  the 
nature  of  the  fymptoms  attendant  on  penetrat- 
ing wounds  of  the  breaft  or  belly,  either  from 
a bullet  or  fliarp  inftrument ; the  thrufting 
in  a probe  to  parts  under  fuch  circumftances 
being  unavoidably  a frefh  ftab  on  every  repe- 
tition of  fuch  practice.  If  probing  be  necef- 
fary,  the  finger  ftiould  be  preferred  as  the 
bell  and  trueft  probe,  where  it  can  be  ufed  ; 
where  it  cannot,  a bougie  may  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe. 

If  a ball,  or  any  other  foreign  body,  happens 
to  be  lodged  near  the  orifice,  or  can  be  per- 
ceived by  the  finger  to  lie  under  the  flein, 
though  at  fome  diftance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
wound,  we  ftiould  cut  down  to  it,  and  take 
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it  out  but  when  it  is  funk  deep,  and  lies  ab- 
folutely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger,  it 
mutt  appear  evident,  upon  the  lead  reflec- 
tion, that  thruding  fird  a long  probe  in  qued 
of  the  bullet,  and  then,  as  has  been  pra£tifed 
likewife,  a longer  pair  of  forceps,  either  with 
or  without  teeth,  into  a wound  of  that  kind, 
though  with  a fort  of  certainty  to  extract  it, 
mud  either  contufe,  or  irritate  and  inflame, 
the  parts  to  a greater  degree ; and,  confe- 
quently,  do  as  much  or  more  mifchief  than 
the  ball  did  at  fird  by  forcing  its  palTage  fuch  a 
length  of  way.  And  fliould  they,  at  the  fame 
time,  lay  hold  of  any  confiderable  artery  or 
nerve  along  with  the  ball  (which  can  fcarce  fail 
of  being  the  cafe),  what  hurtful  confequences 
would  attend  fuch  a proceeding  ! Nor  would  at- 
tempts of  this  fort  be  lefs  injurious,  in  cafe  a 
bullet  Ikould  happen  to  be  lodged  in  the  cavity 
of  the  belly  or  bread.  Such  attempts  are  the 
lefs  neceflary,  becaufe  a great  number  of  in- 
dances have  occurred,  where  balls  have  quietly 
lodged  in  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  till,  after 
many  years,  they  have  Vorked  themfelves  a 
paflage  towards  the  furface,  and  were  very 
eafily  extra£fed,  and  many  where  balls  have 
been  entirely  left  behind  without  any  ill  con- 
fequence. 

In  cafe  the  wound  be  occafioned  by  a mulket 
or  pidol  (hot,  and  of  courfe  but  fmall,  if  will 
be  deemed  neceflary  to  dilate  it  without  de- 
lay, provided  the  nature  of  the  part  will  admit 
of  this  with  fafety ; for  in  wounds  near  a 
joint,  or  in  very  membranous  or  tendinous 
parts,  tlie  knife,  as  well  as  forceps,  liiould  be 
put  under  fome  redraint  -,  nor  diould  any  more 
opening  be  made  than  what  is  abfolutely  re- 
quifite  for  the  free  difeharge  of  the  matter 
lodged  within. 

Where  the  wounded  animal  has  not  fullered 
any  great  lofs  of  blood  (and  this  is  generally 
the  cafe),  it  will  be  advifable  to  open  a v’ein 
immediately,  and  take  from  the  fame  a large 
quantity ; and  to  repeat  bleeding,  as  circum- 
dances  may  require,  the  fecond,  and  even  the 
third  day.  Repeated  bleedings  in  the  begin- 
ning draw  after  them  many  advantages;  they 
prevent  a good  deal  of  pain  and  inflammation, 
lefl'en  any  feverilh  aflaults,  forward  the  di- 
gedion,  and  feldom  fail  to  obviate  impodhu- 
mations,  and  a long  train  of  complicated 
fymptoms,  which  are  wont  otherwife  to  in- 
terrupt the  cure,  miferably  harafs  the  poor 
patient,  and  too  often  endanger  his  life.  Even 
where  the  feverifli  fymptoms  .run  high,  and 
dicre  is  aimed  a certainty  that  matter  is  form- 


ing, bleeding,  in  that  date,  is  very  frequently 
of  great  advantage. 

If  it  fo  happen  that  a gun-fliot  wound  has 
penetrated  any  of  the  large  joints,  and,  in 
pafllng  through  them,  fradbured  the  ends  of  the 
bones,  it  will  then  be  found  for  the  mod  part 
impolTible,  let  the  flcill  or  abilities  of  the  fur- 
geon  be  ever  fo  great,  to  preferve  both  the 
life  and  limb  of  the  patient.  The  reafon  of 
this  is,  that  the  accefs  of  air  to  die  cavity  of 
the  joint  excites  fuch  a violent  inflammation 
as  mud  certainly  end  in  gangrene  ; and,  there- 
fore, for  the  mod  part,  it  will  be  propei',  as 
foon  as  poffible,  to  dedroy  the  horse. 

Gibfon’s  treatment  of  gun-lhot  wounds, 
though  more  humane  and  judicious  than  was 
the  fafliion  of  his  time,  will  not  wholly  bear 
repetition.  His  advice  to  pour  in  fpirits  of 
wine,  and  to  introduce  tents  dipped  in  tur- 
pentine, honey,  and  tinflure  of  myrrh,  would 
by  no  means  be  acceptable  to  the  enlightened 
veterinarian  of  the  prefent  day.  The  follow- 
ing obfervations  of  that  refpedbable  writer, 
however,  are  rather  lefs  at  variance  with  exid- 
ing  opinions. 

“ Where  a ball,”  fays  he,  “ has  penetrated 
quite  through  any  part,  both  orifices  mud  be 
kept  open  till  the  wound  is  filled  up  with  new 
flelh,  and  no  bad  fymptoms  remain,  as  pain, 
fwelling,  or  inflammation,  which  in  thofe  gun- 
diot  wounds  that  enter  the  bones  as  well  as 
the  flefli  would  denote  the  exidence  either  of 
extraneous  matter  or  of  fplinters,  which  mud 
be  removed  by  gradually  enlarging  the  mod 
convenient  orifice.  But  in  mod  internal  wounds 
this  is  unnecefl'ary,  becaufe  the  bullet  or  what- 
ever elfe  inflifts  the  wound  can  feldom  be 
brought  out  by  the  fame  way  it  entered.  I 
have  known  leaden  bullets  lie  many  years  in 
men,  efpecially  in  the  abdomen,  without  any 
great  pain  or  danger,  and  thofe  that  have  gone 
deep  in  the  flefli  and  beyond  reach,  make 
fometimes  their  way  afterwards  from  places 
where  they  could  never  be  expedfed  to  ap- 
pear. Many  extraordinary  inftances  of  this 
kind  are  refuted  In  books  of  furgery,  and  in 
the  tranfadfions  of  the  learned  in  feveral  parts 
of  Europe. 

“ I have  known  bullets  pierce  through  both 
flefli  and  bones  in  men,  making  a, round  fmooth 
paffage,  like  an  auger-hole,  and  been  as  eafy 
of  cure  as  a j^^j-wound,  except  when  they 
have  penetrated  or  grazed  on  the  joints.  In 
thefe  cafes,  horfes  may  be  rendered  ufelefs,  even 
though  the  wound  be  cured.  If  the  bones  are 
fplintcred  the  cafe  will  always  be  dangerous, 
r r 
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ffpecially  if  the  pra£lltioner  has  not  had  expe- 
rience to  know  both  the  time  and  manner  how 
they  are  to  be  treated;  for  loo fe  fplinters  fhould 
not  be  fuffered  to  remain  where  their  conti- 
nuance would  endanger  a gangrene,  nor  be  re- 
moved while  their  removal  would  create  an  ex- 
cefs  of  pain,  But  in  fuch  circumftances  emol- 
Iknt  poultices  are  the  moft  likely  to  prepare 
them  for  feparation,  fo  as  they  may  at  length 
be  brought  away  with  little  or  no  inconve- 
nience, ouiy  by  the  ufe  of  a common  digedive. 
If  a bullet,  a fplinter,  or  any  other  extraneous 
body  that  has  been  driven  a great  way  down- 
wards from  its  entrance,  can  be  felt  on  the 
outfide,  a counter  opening  in  that  cafe  will  be 
neceflary,  and  this  both  facilitates  the  cure, 
and  renders  it  expeditious.  But  in  all  fuch 
operations,  regard  mull  be  had  to  the  fituation 
of  the  part,  to  avoid  as  much  as  poflible 
wounding  the  nerves,  tendons,  or  larger  blood- 
veJels.” 

He  obferves,  very  jullly,  that  in  drefllng 
gun-fhot  wounds,  it  is  neceflary  to  avoid  all 
unctuous  applications,  which  encourage  the 
growth  of  fungous  llefli.  He  advlfes  us  to 
drefs  the  wound  with  turpentine,  mixed  with 
honey  or  the  yolks  of  eggs,  or  with  honey  and 
turpentine.  “ I have  always  obferved  this 
method,”  fays  he,  “ to  be  the  moft  fafe  and 
efficacious  in  the  gun-ffiot  wounds  of  horfes ; 
and  if  fungous  flefh  arife,  to  which  fome  con- 
ftltutions  are  more  liable  than  others,  the 
part  may  be  ftrewed  with  a little  red  precipi- 
tate finely  powdered,  or  drefled  with  lint  dip- 
ped in  vitriol-water,  and  fqueezed  dry,  or  pre- 
cipitate may  be  n^ixed  wdth  the  digeftive,  and 
this  in  a fuitable  proportion  to  the  luxuriancy 
of  the  granulations.  When  a bullet  chances  to 
enter  the  cavity  of  the  body,  and  to  be  loft  there, 
if  it  happen  to  Hide  on  the  principal  vifeera 
without  wounding  them,  efpeclally  thofe  of 


the  abdomen,  there  will  fcarcely  be  any  thing 
further  neceflary  than  to  cure  the  external 
wound. 

“ If  a fymptomatic  fever  arife,  which  often 
happens  in  gun-fliot  wounds,  bleeding  is  proper, 
with  laxative  clyfters,  and  the  diet  fliould  be 
chiefly  fcalded  or  moiftened  bran,  with  water- 
gruel.  Sometimes  nitre,  cream  of  tartar,  and 
fuch-llke  opening  and  cooling  remedies,  may 
alfo  be  given  ; and  if  the  wound  becomes  an 
ulcer,  which  frequently  happens  in  gun-fhot 
accidents  near  the  joints  and  membranous 
parts,  it  muft  be  treated  according  to  the  di- 
reftlons  laid  down  for  the  cure  of  ulcers  in 
general.” 

WRACK,  or  Sea-Wrack,  a marine  plant, 
otherwife  called  Sea-Tang,  or  Sea-Oak,  from 
the*  refemblance  of  its  leaves  to  thofe  of  the 
oak  tree.  See  the  article  Kali.  With  this 
plant  furgeons  make  a cataplafm,  by  brulfing 
a quantity  of  it,  and  applying  it  in  cafes  of 
fcrofula,  or  white-fwelling,  but  more  particularly 
glandular  tumours.  Where  this  cannot  be  got, 
fea-water  and  oatmeal  formed  into  a poultice 
have  fupplied  its  place.  There  is  no  reafon 
why  the  tumours  and  ill-conditioned  fores  of 
brute  animals  ffiould  not  be  benefited  by  fimilar 
applications. 

WRENCH,  or  Strain.  See  the  articles 
Shoulder  and  Strain. 

WRIST,  in  the  manege.  The  bridle-wrift 
is  that  of  the  left  hand.  A horfeman’s  wrift 
and  his  elbow  fliould  be  equally  raifed ; and  the 
■•.vrift  ffiould  be  tv/d  or  three  fingers  above  the 
pommel  of  the  faddle.  To  ride  a horfe  from 
hand  to  hand,  i.  e.  to  change  hands  upon  one 
tread,  we  need  only  to  turn  the  wrift  to  that 
fide  we  would  have  the  horfe  turn  to,  without 
advancing  the  hand  at  all.  But  if  the  horfe 
ftops,  the  ufe  of  both  legs  is  required.  See  the 
article  Hand. 
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XANTHIQM,  lefler  burdock,  a genus  in 
Linnaeus’s  botany.  He  enumerates  five 
fpecies. 

XERASIA  (from  dry),  a fpecies  of 

alopecia^  confifting  in  a drynefs  of  the  hairs  for 
virant  of  due  nourifhment,  whence  they  fall  off. 

XERODES  {^rj^wSss),  exprefles  any  tumour 
attended  with  the  property  of  drynefs. 

XEPHIA  or  enfts,  a /word) ; 
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whence  fome  parts  having  refemblance  there- 
unto, are  compounded  ; as,  Xipboides^  the  fame 
as  Ensiformis  Cartxlago,  which  fee. 

XYLO- ALOES,  is  the  aloes-wood,  called 
alfo  agallochum  (from  lignum),  whence  it 

is  alfo  compounded  with  many  other  things;  as 
xylo~cinnamomum,  xylo-guaiacum,  which  are  the 
woods  of  the  cinnamon,  guaiacum,  &c.  , 
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Yard,  a popular  name  for  the  penis  of  an 
animal.  See  Penis. 

YARD-FALLEN,  a vulgar  term  for  a fup- 
pofed  malady  in  a horfe,  that,  from  want  of 
llrcngth  in  the  mufcles  of  the  part,  cannot  draw 
his  penis  within  the  fheath,  fo  that  it  hangs 
down  between  his  legs.  This  is  merely  the 
effedl:  of  ereftion,  and  not  a difeafe. 
YELLOWS.  See  Jaundice. 

' YERK,  or  Strike,  in  the  manege.  A horfe 
is  faid  to  yerk,  or  ftrike,  with  the  hind-legs, 
when  he  flings  and  kicks  with  his  whole  hind- 
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quarters,  flriklng  out  the  two  hinder  legs  near 
together,  and  even  to  their  full  extent. 

YERVA,  is  by  fome  ufed  for  the  contrnyerva, 
a root  formerly  in  efleem  for  its  alexipharmic 
qualities. 

YEW-TREE,  the  tascus,  Linn.  The  eaves 
of  this  tree,  cut  fmall,  have  been  given  to  cattle 
as  an  anthelminthic  remedy;  but  it  is  faid  to  be 
poifonous  to  fome. 

YIELD,  or  Jlack  the  hand,  in  the  manege,  is 
to  flack  the  bridle,  and  give  the  horfe  head. 
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ZACCHARUM,  and  according  to  fome 
Zuscharinn,  was  the  ancient  name  of  what 
we  now  write  Saccharum,  fugar. 

ZACINTHA,  wart-fuccory,  a fpecles  of 
lapaftia. 

ZAFRAN,  or  Zaffran,  fignilies  any  thing 
of  a yeliowifli  colour,  and  anciently  for  that 
reafon  applied  chiefly  to  ochre  : but  now  it  ob- 
tains only  in  the  crocus,  which  we  write  com- 
monly, in  Engllfli,  fajfron.  ^ 

ZAFFRE-,  ore  of  cobalt,  well  terrified  or 
calcined,  then  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed 
with  twice  its  weight  of  flints  or  quartz,  alfo 
powdered,  forms  the  fubftance  which  is  thus 
named. 

ZAIN,  in  the  manege,  the  French  appella- 
tion for  a horfe  of  a dark  colour,  neither  grey 
nor  white,  and  without  any  white  fpot  or  mark 
upon  him. 

ZALACCA,  a fpecies  of  calamus. 
ZARUTHAN,  a hard  and  unequal  tumour 
of  a woman’s  bread,  attended  with  pain,  not 
continual,  and  a burning  heat,  much  like  that 
in  a cancer,  whence  it  is  called  a Jpurious  cancer. 

ZEA,  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  a genus  in 
Linnaeus’s  botany.  He  enumerates  one  fpecies. 
Indian  corn  is  fometimes  given  to  pigs,  but 
more  frequently,  when  ground,  to  fowls.  It  is 
perhaps  the  mod  nutritious  grain,  except  wheat, 
either  as  human  fudenance,  or  as  provender  for 
brute  animals,  as  Count  Rumford  has  fliewn  in 
his  Eflay  on  Food. 

ZEDOARY,  the  root  of  an  Ead-Indian 
plant.  It  is  the  root  of  the  koempferia  rotunda 
Linn.  The  College  have  retained  it  in  their  Phar- 
macopoeia j it  is  directed  in  the  Confedlio  Aro- 
matica. 

ZEOLITES.  It  is  a particular  kind  of  fluor, 
which  difiblves  very  flowly  in  acids,  and  with- 
out any  effervefcence.  Cron  dad  takes  notice  of 
it.  It  may  be  called  zeolites  Jluor,  as  it  belongs 
to  the  fluors. 

ZERNA,  an  ulcerated  impetigo  : fome  ex- 
prefs  by  it  lepra. 

ZERUMBET,  broad-leaved  wild  ginger,  a 
fpecies  of  amomum. 

ZfINC,  a bluiflt  white  metal,  crackling  in  be- 
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ingbent,  like  tin,  atid  quickly  breaking;  about 
feven  times  fpecifically  heavier  than  water.  I'he 
properties.of  this  metal  have  beenvery  little  known 
till  of  late  years : its  ore,  the  lapis  calaminariSy  and 
white  vitriol,  in  which  it  is  found  united  with 
the  vitriolic  acid,  have  been  long  ufed  in  the 
(hops.  Zinc  is  diredted  in  the  College  Phar- 
macopoeia to  be  calcined  ; this  is  called  zincttm 
calcbiatumy  or  commovAy  jlores  zinci ; it  is  alfo 
diredfed  to  be  purified,  and  is  called  zincum  vi- 
triolatum  purificahpn : a folution  of  the  zincum 
vitriolatum,  is  diredted,  with  the  addidon  of 
camphor ; this  preparation  is  called  aqua  zinci 
vitriolati  cum  camphora,  formerly  aqua  vitrio- 
lica  camphorata.  Zincum  vitriolatum  alfo  en- 
ters the  aqua  aluminis  compofita ; this  w as 
formerly  called  aqua  aluminofa  Bateana. 

ZINC  FLOS,  a genus  in  the  order  of  cryp- 
tometalline flofles. 

ZINC-STONE,  a genus  in  the  order  of  cryp- 
tometalline ftones. 

ZINGIBER,  ginger.  See  Ginger. 

ZOOLOGY  (from  animal.,  and 
fermo,  difeourfe ),  any  treatife  upon  living  crea- 
tures. The  term  is  moft  commonly  applied  to 
that  part  of  the  materia  medic%,  vyhich  is  fup- 
plied  from  animals. 

ZOOTOMY  (from  animal,  an  animal, 

and  re^voi,feco,  to  cut),  is  the  difledtion  of  living 
creatures,  in  anatomy. 

ZY GOMA,  the  fame  as  os  mala,  or  jugale. 
See  Plate  V. 

ZYGOMATIC  MUSCLE,  a mufcle  that 
comes  from  the  zygoma,  and  palTing  obliquely, 
is  inferted  near  the  angle  of  the  lips.  It  helps 
to  draw  the  lips  obliquely  afide.  This,  in  the 
horfe,  is  fliewn  in  Plate XII.  See  the  defcriptlon 
of  parts  in  “ the  Head,"  under  Horse. 

ZYGOMATIC  PROCESS.  Both  the  for- 
mer are  derived  from  j“guni,  a yoke.  See 

Maxilla  Superior,  and  Cranium  ; alfo  Plate 
V.  and  the  defeription  under  Bones. 

ZZ.  The  ancients  fignified  myrrh  by  thefe 
two  letters,  from  Kf^v^vrj,  a name  for  it  common 
amongft  them ; but  later  w'riters  ufed  them 
only  for  zinziber,  ginger. 

END. 


Pf.itcd  by  Thomas  Davison, 
White-friars. 


